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UNOULATA,  Oa^ed  Mammai*.  Vniet  this  aectioa 
Linnwas  inehtded  the  order*  JMhiat  and  Peeora. 

The  Bi'lliia-  rnnipii  I'd  the  {genera  J'ujiius  [Horsk],  Hip- 
I'di'or  vMi  s  [Hi\  Ki;  HuitsK],  .S'm*  [Si'Yd.k], ana  Uhinockk<is-. 

Tiu*  Pei  oia  consisted  of  the  iretieni  Ciimflun  [(.'\MiiL], 
MvKr/iii*  [Moschid.b],  Cfrrus  [Dkka],  Qipra  [Goat], 
Oviit  [Shekh],  and  Bus  [Bikos  ;  Ox]. 

£tqi>^,  the  ouly  true  })robo«cidian  Renos  noticed  by 
UiiiNMM,  ia  placed  by  htm  in  the  order  Bruia  and  MCttion 
Unodicvlata.  in  eompany  with  lii  wJypia  and  M^rmecti- 
jihagtt :  but  El»phtu  and  its  contjcners,  both  livmir  and 
exliiut.  undoiihtedly  rather  belong  to  the  section  of  llxifcd 
than  Chiwfd  Mammals;  and  aji  I'ar  as  tlicir  hoofs  are  con- 
eemed,  to  say  nothins^  of  their  general  j^aeh} liennaious 
titructure,  are  more  Kuited  to  the  compatiy  of  the  Uippopo- 
tainus.  Rhinoceros,  and  Tafib,  than  to  tnat  of  Sloths  [Ai ; 
U.nad],  and  Amt^Eatbis. 

Hcfe  nnict  be  noticed  one  of  thoie  intereatin^  discoveries 
whicli  we  have  now,  thanks  to  the  dilirrence  of  our  fimc- 
tionaries  in  ibreitrn  lands,  so  often  oecasiosi  to  record. 

Oil  till'  Ut  Niisimbcr.  IRli,  ProlVvior  Owen  conimuni- 
cated  to  the  eddors  of  the  .iitintls  »f  Pkiloaophy  the  ful-  j 
lowing  intellitfenec : — 

The  Profeaior  had  received  a  letter,  dated  April  0,  1S12, 
from  Sir  Thomas  Livin^tone  Mitchell,  surveyof'general  of 
Autfralia,  in  which  that  active  and  sealous  officer  an- 
oonnced  the  discoveiy  of  1ar?c  fossil  Mammalian  remains 
in  that  continent.  The  specimens  from  the  \Vel!iii<:ton 
Valley  bone-caves,  desciibed  in  the  5.econd  volume  of  Sir 
Thoma<i  S  work  on  Australia,  and  iint  u  rd  m  the  article 
MARSUPtAJ.iA  [vol.  xiv.,  p.  4(>H],  were  remains  of  extinct 
ipocin  of  maisnpial  genera  now  existing  there,  and  of  a 
genus  vcrjr  nearly  allied  to  those  living  m  that  locality  at 
prsaent :  the  largest  fboeilt  which  had  been  supposed  to 
oelonf^  to  a  Hippopotamns  or  Dugon^,  indicatinic  itither 
an  extinct  ^ififantic  Phascolome ;  nor  was  there  any  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a  sjeiuis  of  placental  inamtnal  in  that 
oollectioii :  Mr.  Pentiand  however  iiad  informed  Professor 


U  N  G 

ProfesKNT  Owen  found  that  the  fragments  transmitted  by 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  composed,  when  their  broken  surftcea 
were  re-adjusted,  the  ver}'  considerable  part  of  the  right 
femur,  and  tlic  subjoined  cut  {Fig.  1 ;  here  copied  by  per- 
mission, together  with  tlie  othersj  eives  a  view  of  the  pos- 
terior and  moat  entire  surface,  one-tilth  of  the  natural 
>i/e  :  the  contour  of  the  circumference  at  n  illustrates,  the 
Professor  <d)eervea,  the  principal  characteristic  of  the 
bone,  munely,  its  being  flMteuaa  fton  befoie  baokwaids. 


Rg.  1. 


Owen  that  a  bone  of  a  large  quadruped,  apparently  a 
pachydenn,  from  the  Wcllin^on  Vallev.  is,  as  Mr.  Pent- 
mnd  Mlloves,  in  the  museum  at  Paris.  No  account  of  this 


I  MfMia  to  hftve  been  faatheito  eomaumieated  to  the 
sdentiflo  world. 

Tlie  fossils  which  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  transmitted  in- 
contesfaldy  establi^li  the  former  cvistcnce  of  Urn^ulntu  in 
Australia,  in  tlii-  shape  of,  at  least,  one  huge  proboscidian 
Pachyderm,  rcferrible,  in  Professor  Owen's  opmion,  either 
to  the  genus  MAsrrooo.v  or  Dinothkhu  m.  Tliese  fossils 
consist  cf  a  portion  of  a  molar  tooth,  and  of  the  shaft  of  a 
*  r*  irilh  part  of  the  spine  of  a  scapub,  and  some  smaller 
^  I  of  a  long  bone.  Thi  \-  were  found  on  the  Darling 
Downs — those  extensive  iiImv.'a  marked  to  the  south-west 
of  ^Toretori  T?;iy  on  most  maps  of  Australia,  at  the  source 
of  tlu;  nver  Darlimr,  and  upwarvls  of  -UKX)  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  :  Sir  Thomas,  in  his  letter,  also  states  that 

tlMse  fauge  bones  are  found  in  some  abundance. 


Part  of  Of  rixkt  r«iMiT  If  ntiaet  Amtnllkii  prolxtKidlan  Pwhjritrrm. 

Professor  Owen  remarks  that,  with  reference  to  the 
larger  quadrupeds,  the  femur  presents  a  similar  antero- 
posterior compression  in  the  elephant,  mastodon,  and 
rhinoceros ;  but  the  latter  animal  is  distinguished  by  a 

second  external  trochanter,  which  is  not  present  in  the 
Australian  fossil.  [Rhinockros, \ol.  xix..  p.  JGT}.]  In  the 
M^ffntherium  and  its  cont(eners  the  naltcninf»  of  the 
femur  and  its  transverse  breadth  greatly  suruass,  he  ob- 
s€r\  es»,  the  proportions  exhibited  by  the  fossil  under  con- 
sideration, or  those  of  the  femora  of  the  proboscidian  Pachy- 
denns.   [EtsntAinr,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  349, 333.] 

But  the  fossil  from  the  Darung  Range  w.-u  found  mofct 
to  resemble  the  femur  of  the  Mastodon  (vol.  xv.,  p.  5),  in 
being  Hatter  <»ii  the  posterior  than  on  the  ar.ficur  surface. 
Compared  w  itli  the  fenuu-  of  the  MustOiluH  m^unti  nn,  the 

fossil  presi^^titol  tlu'  following  diffMrenoes;  it  was  broader 
in  proportion  to  iu  length;—       .  ^ 

165794     ■  y^jm^Go 
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Prom  tliL-  lower  ])Lut  of  the  jfost- 
trochauterian  deprvtiuuii  to  the 
pronineDoe  abors  the  outer 
eoDdrie  .... 

Afcedin  of  middle  of  shaft  of 
femur  ..... 
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The  BurT&cc  of  the  bone  below  the  poKt-trochanterian 
depression  b  w&a  more  convex  in  the  Australian  fossil,  and 
the  piomiiu-nce  above  the  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle 
wiv*  mure  lU  vi-loped  ;  Uie  small  trochanter  w.-is  ii:irroi.ver 
and  lonsjer.  and  defined  by  a  groove  alonsr  it''  anterior 
pari.  The  femur  in  the  Mast'-ilon  <:l^'niiiii>.\  oltM-rse* 
Profeasor  Owen.  Iliins  off  almost  tu  au  edge  at  the  outj>ide 
of  the  distal  half  of  the  sliaft :  in  the  AiHtnliMi  foHil  the 
comspondiag  part  is  broad  and  convex.  The  anterior 
part  nses  hi^er  above  the  level  of  that  part  of  the  femur 
in  the  Auslrahan  fos.sil  than  in  tlie  Mastodon.  Tlie  orifiee 
of  the  mrdullarv  ailerv  was  couspicnous  in  tlie  An-htialiau 
fitxsil,  lit  tlu  1  ;"u-!i  jiait,  a  HUle  atiove  the  inidflle  of  the 
»halt,  and  t(i\\aids  iIk-  inner  side;  the  canal  sloping  up- 
tnuds.  Professor  Owin  could  not  detect  tiie  torrespond- 
ing  orifice  in  the  Maatodon's  femnr,  witli  which  he  eom- 
VMured  it.  The  Australian  fuH^il  exhibited  a  lar^e  mcdnU 
Miy  cavity  along  the  intddle  of  the  shaft,  with  deni«e 
parietcs  an  inch  thick.  Total  length  of  the  fossil  twenty- 
Uro  inctir- ;  I'n  at*  4  breadth  nrross  the  uppe/ or  proximal 
end,  wlu'ir  the  n<  ek  beirms  to  t^cnd  inwards,  ten  inches. 

Traces  of  l!ie  smooth  pitted  surfaee  at  tlie  lirijken  distal 
end  indicated  the  place  of  junction  of  the  articular  ej)i- 
j^miS)  and  prove  that  the  entire  shaft  of  the  femur  is,  in 
ttia  ease,  pfcsorved :  a  part  of  the  epiphysis  wasanchjrloaed 
to  thff  shaft. 


N  .1, 


■"••:iiniT  A.iilt.iii.iii  V 


a.  rni. 


The  portion  of  the  molar  tooth  was  obtained  from  (iic 
same  locality  as  the  femnr,  and  Profeaaor  Owen  observes 
that  if  it  belong,  as  is  mobi  probable,  to  tlie  same  animal, 

it  proves  that  animal  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  Dinothe- 
rixtm  and  M'iito:io/i  fzifimilcii^.  in  whieli  the  <:.iii  Iin<;  sur- 
faee of  the  teeth  is  niised  info  hroail,  tian>ver>e  ri'.!i;<  s. 
Part-  of  two  of  the  anterior  ridges,  and  a  smaller  or  In  wi  r 
one  which  runs  acro.'is  the  base  of  the  first,  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  arc  preserved  in  the  speci- 
men. The  apex  of  both  the  higher  ridges  has  been  worn 
by  oiaittieation,  bnt  not  to  the  extent  usually  seen  In  the 

small  deeidieeis  molars  nf  the  Ma^lodoii^  :  Msere  is  less 
trnee  of  a  di'«i  iv>n  of  the  sumiiiit  of  tlu-  lidgc  I'du  mam- 
inill  e,  t!ie  I'k  fr>sor  ohserves,  than  v.uuld  l>c  prewnted  by 
a  bimilar-sizeU  molar,  equally  worn  down,  of  the  Maxtodini 
giganteut,  in  which  the  two  mammilla-  woidd  be  intUcided 
by  a  median  constriction.  The  tnuisvene  ridges,  he 
remarks,  are  BtUl  more  subdivided  in  the  other  known 
species,  as  3f.  longiroftris,  M.  fati'Jnis,  M.  angii>>ti  l<  n<:,  en- 
M.  dephantoidet :  the  AustraUaa  toblh  be  futuul  tu  bear  a 


greater  resemblanoe  to  ttiat  of  ttie  Dinoiherium  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  tnmnm  aa^iMmeees  but  he  nolteca  » 
deposit  of  cement*  or  entala  mifvia,  s  tlit  bottom  of  the 
ini  n  ei.ine:  vallflya»vrlildih«  OBd  notobaerved  inaayDinoK 

thenai)  molar. 

l*rofesiior  0\M'n  refei^-  to  the  additional  proof  of  tlie  close 
relationship  of  Uie  Mastodon  to  the  Dinotherium,  derived 
from  the  discovery  of  the  two  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  in  th« 
young  individuais  of  the  Mastodon,  and  the  letenticm  of  one 
of  these  as  a  aexual  ^Kstinetioo  of  the  male  in  Matlodoa 
ffiganteus;  ami  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  highly  interest- 
mg  member  of  the  antient  fauna  of  Australia  revealcKi  by 
the  remains  above  desenhed  must  be  referred,  on  their 
evidence,  to  the  same  natural  tamily  of  gij^antie  Pachy- 
derms as  that  which  includes  the  Mastodons  and  the  Diuo- 
theres,  and  to  a  species  distinct  from  any  vet  determined  ; 
but  he,  wisely  as  we  think,  abstains  from  the  imposition  of 
a^y  generic  or  medfle  name,  until  the  requisite  chamctem 
are  wtaincd :  tlieae  he  has  reason  to  expect  vrill  be  forth- 
coming from  specimens  about  to  he  eolleeted  by  the  ener- 
frelic  officer  to  whom  zooloijists  are  jndelited  for  so  many 
atlditions  to  the  fos.-il  liuma  of  New  South  Wales. 

'The  fossils  above  described,'  says  Professor  Owen,  in 
conclussion, '  will  be  presented,  in  the  name  of  Sir  T.  L. 
Mitchell,  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Ck>llege  of  Sur- 
G^eons,  London.  They  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
susrirestinEj  many  interesting  reflections.  They  tell  us 
plai.ily  that  the  time  was  when  Austmlia's  ariil  plains  were 
froildeii  by  the  hoofs  of  heavy  Pachyderms  ;  but  could  Uie 
land  tlicn  have  been,  a.s  now,  parched  by  long-continued 
dioufjhfs.  with  dry  river-coun>es,  conlainin>^  here  and  there 
a  )>i)tid  of  w  ater  ?  All  the  facts  and  analogies  which  throw 
li^ht  on  the  habits  of  the  extinct  Mastodons  and  Bino- 
theres  indicate  these  creatures  to  have  been  fremientm  4^ 
manhca,  swamps,  or  lakes.  Other  relations  or  land  and 
sea  than  now  characterise  the  southern  heniis|iheie,  a  dil'- 
fereiit  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  land  aiid  uf  the 
meteoric  influences  govciniiis(  the  pmiMHtion  and  dibtribu- 
tion  of  fresh-water  on  that  surfai  may  therefore  be  con- 
jectured to  have  prevailed  will  u  hui^e  Mast  odontoid  Pa- 
chyderms constituted  part  of  the  qiuuli-upcd  popuiattoaof 
Austmlia.  May  not  um  change  from  a  more  bomid  oli- 
mate  to  the  present  particularly  dry  one  have  been  the 
cause,  or  chief  cause,  of  the  extinction  of  .suvh  Pachy- 
derms? Was  not  the  antienl  Tma  Aiistraliti,  when  so 
populated,  of  greater  extent  than  the  preieul  in.sulaj-  con- 
tinent ?  Tlie  mutual  dependences  between  largti  uuun^ 
maiian  quadrupeds  and  otlier  memtien  of  the  aoiaal 
khigdom  suggest  other  reflections  in  comMCtion  vHh  the 
present  fossil.  If  the  extinct  species  ever  so  abounded  aa 
to  require  its  redundancy  to  be  suppressed  by  a  carnivorous 
enemy,  then  some  desti-uctive  speeie-i  of  this  hind  nui»t. 
have  coexisted,  uf  lancer  dimensiotus  than  llie  exliiiet 
Ditsyiuiis  /iiituiim,  the  .autieiit  destroyer  of  the  now 
euually  extinct  gigantic  Kangaroos,  Macropus  Tita/t,  &c. 
wnoftc  remains  were  discovered  in  the  bone-caves  of  Wel-r 
lington  Valley.  Extremely  few  coprophaaous  beetles 
have  hitherto,!  believe,  been  found  in  AiutraUa ;  and  the 
scarcity  of  such  is  readily  explained  by  the  absi-nci-  of 
native  species  of  lari^e  licibiv  o;  uus  iiiainmal^:  V>ut  tiie 
duiiij  of  the  Ma->todo;itoid  rjuadruj)eils  wliuh  formerly 
existed  in  Australia  must  then  have  aUorde<l  the  ivquisile 
eundilions  for  a  greater  abundance  of  such  C'lli-tjpteru, 
Tliesc  and  other  speculations  are  naturally  huggetiteil  by- 
the  highly  interesting  fossils  here  described.  The  great 
importance  of  such  organic  remains  will  be  ol>vious  from 
the  fc  w  inferences  which  have  l»een  briefly  noted ;  our 
ohIiLcal ioiis  to  the  eii'i'j'htened  eolleeUn-  and  tran^nsilter  of 
the  M.L^;>  ilonluid  foseiia  are  great,  and  th«  airivai  ot 
additional  facfal  and  specuaens  will  be mMteainMUly 
welcomed.' 

In  coneUusion,  wc  would  remark  that  Mylodon  [MuMi] 
appcim  to  l>e  the  singttlaf  link  coniMcttng  the  two  groat 
i;roups  Vngulata  and  UNomciTLATA ;  vot  ifyhdon  has' 

both  hoots  and  claws  lea  the  same  foot. 

UNICORN.  •  Cuiiet-miiis  the  rnicorn,  dilFerent  opi- 
nions prevail  among  autlioi-s."  Kiys  the  author  of  '  Tlmu- 
niatographia  Natural^'  vl(>-^^  '  ^nd  he  adds  tiiat  some 
doubt,  others  deny,  and  a  third  class  affirm  its  existence. 

(.'tesias,  the  autltor  probably  whom  Aristotle  followed* 
de!>cribes  the  Wild  Asses  of  India  {Hvi  Hypioi)  as  equal  to- 
I  the  horse  in  size,  and  even  larger,  with  white  bodies,  red. 
[  heads,  bluish  ejffs.  and  a  bora  on  the  fmimA  a  cubit  iik 
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length.  For  the  space  of  two  pdoH  tma  the  forehead 
thU  horo  ifl  entirely  \*)iite,  the  middle  part  i»  bhwk,  and 
the  extremity  i«  red  and  pointed.  Drinking-vessels  arc 
made  of  it,  and  tliosc  who  iise  them  arc  subjett  tu-itlur  to 
convulhions,  t  jiih  p-^y,  nor  poison,  providitl  that  boron- 
taking  thi'  ])(  i>on  or  aOer  they  dnnk  from  the-'  tujis 
water,  wine,  or  any  other  liquor.  After  some  other  par- 
tiealM*,  Ctesias  describe!  thoe  animaJs  as  very  swift  and 
venrstrons.  When  flf  tkMi  bMM  to  »on^  Ha  pace 
iaslow,  but  aiit  advmieea  the  pace  ineretaea,  and  it  runs 

taster.  .NatumJlv  tin -i-  animals  are  nol  IVroeioiis ;  hut 
wlien  th«  )  tuul  tfienix'lvis  ami  Viteir  >oini^;  buiuuiikIi-iI  by 
bon>emen.  Hit'}'  do  not  ahandon  their  oH'spnnsr,  but  ik  iVtui 
themkelvea  by  striking  with  their  horns,  kicking  and  biting, 
and  to  ali^  naay  men  and  horses.  Tlie  animal  is  also  shot 
«dth  •mnnaml  bmigbt  doim  vith  dirta;  for  it  is  inqiot- 
■Uetotakeitalivt.  UttMh  ia  too  bitter  for  food,  but  it 
b  hODtfd  for  it»  ham  WA  astraealtiv.  which  laM  Ctesias 
dechutes  tiiat  lie  ituw.  (Cleiias.ed.  Biihi.  ])]\  '2.~>5,329,363.) 

Aristotle  notices  the  Indian  Ass  as  :i  solipede  which  ha.s 
a  hum,  and  the  only  one  of  the  solipedeii  possessing  an 
astragalus.  {Hint.  Anim.,  ii.  1. 1  He  adds,  in  the  third 
book,  on  the  parts  of  animals,  that  those  lieasts  which  have 
only  a  single  hoin  have  it  in  the  middle  ul'  their  head; 
and  evideotlgr  apcdii  oC  the  Indian  Am  from  the  aocottBts 
of  others. 

lK-ro';loUii  ^iv.  IIM  ,  nuniioiis  asses  u>ot^  bavin?  lioms  ; 
and  Sli-abo  \v..  p.  ltK.W,  Dxtuni.  iblio;  i-elei-^  to  L  iiicorn 
horses  vi\\\\  tlie  lieads  of  deer. 

Oppiaii  iCyn^get.,  ii.,  line  96)  notices  the  Aonian  bulis 
with  undivided  hoofs  and  a  tingle  median  horn  bohrecB 
their  tamlei,  whofCM  the  Armenian  huUa  have  two. 

CMar(I)»jB0lb€falM'(>,vi.,2a^,whenNdien4nftothem 
titude  of  animals  bred  in  the  ereat  Hercynian  forest,  speaks, 
probably  I'rom  hears-iv.  of  an  ox  with  the  fipuro  of  a  deer, 
from  the  nudiUe  of  wliose  forehead  a  sin srli-  horn  stands  out 
lusrher  and  more  direct  than  any  horns  known  to  hiin.  He 
adds  tliat  from  the  top  of  tiiis  horn  branches  like  palms  are 
diflhaed,  that  the  nature  of  the  male  and  female  ia  the 
mmo.  and  Oart  IIm  form  andmof  theif  horm  ait  ifanlar. 
Be  then  notices  the  Elk. 

Pliny,  who,  to  be  sure,  places  it  in  the  company  of  the 
Mantiehora,  the  Calob/ffHis,  and  the  B'JSilnk,  notices  it 
as  a  very  ferocious  beast  (aspcrri mam  ferain  i,  similar  in 
live  rest  of  its  l>ody  to  a  horse,  with  the  In  ad  of  a  deer,  the 
feet  of  an  elephant,  the  tail  of  a  boar,  a  deep  bellowing 
voice  Cmugitu  zravi),  and  a  single  black  horn  two  cubits 
in  length  standing  out  in  the  middle  of  ito  teebead.  He 
adds, '  Hanc  fenim  vivam  negant  capi,'  *  that  H  cannot  be 
takt-n  alive*  .V/.'  ///■./.,  viii.  2\  '  :  aiid  some  such  excuse 
may  iiave  been  necessary  in  those  days  for  not  ])roducin2: 
the  livirij^  atiiinal  upon  tlie  arena  of  the  amphi'heatre. 

Out  of  this  passage  most  of  the  modern  Umconis  have 
been  described  and  figured.  But  let  us  pause  to  acan  it. 
The  body  of  the  hone  and  the  head  of  the  deer  appear  to 
hebstirafnetlnlHwar  the  feet  of  the  dephant  and  the 
tail  of  a  boar  p<Mnt  nt  <>i)r!'  to  a  pachydermatous  animal; 
and  the  Mii^le  l)lack  horn,  alloy. lu^  ior  a  little  exaffi^eia- 
tion  as  to  its  leMi^th,  well  fits  tlu  U\o  l.a>1-nientioned  con- 
ditions«  and  will  apply  to  one  ot  the  species  of  Rhino- 
ceros. 

Oar  limita  wiU' not  permit  oa  to  fbilow  out  ia  detail  the 
deacriptioaa  of  ttie  naawirow  writers  who  hare  treated  of 

this  subject,  among  whom  are  .^lian,  Philostratus,  and 
Solinus,  /Eiteas  Sylvius,  Marco  Polo.  Gesncr,  Cardan,  Oar- 
zias  ab  Horto,  Andreas  Marinus,  Andierw  Baccius,  Bartho- 
hnos,  AldrovanduH,  Jonston,  &c.  Some  however  of  the 
modem  descriptions  of  the  Unicom  may  be  excepted. 
Garcias  noted  down  a  deicription  of  this  mar^  ellous  crea- 
tora  from  one  who  alleged  that  he  had  aeen  it.  The  seer 
afirmed  that  it  waa  endowed  with  a  wonderftil  honwithieii 
it  would  sometimes  turn  to  the  left  and  right,  at  OlhR* 
raise,  and  then  again  depress.*  Ludovicus  Vartomanus 
writes  that  he  saw  two  wni  to  the  Sultan  Iroin  Ethiopia, 
and  kept  in  a  ri  pository  ul  Mahomet's  toml)  in  Meccai,  and 
he  describes  them  as  'cancellis  obseptos,  minimi^  leroces.' 
Cardan  deacrtbes  the  Unicom  as  a  rare  aiiim-ol,  of  the 
■le  of  a  hoiae,  with  hair  very  hhe  mito  thai  of  a  weaael, 
idih  tlie  bead  of  a  daer,  on  whidi  one  born  crowi*  fhrse 
cubits  in  hmrth  a  story  seldom  lose^  anything  in  its 
progress)  from  the  forehead,  ample  at  its  lowest  part 

•  Cmvv  tliia  Willi  iteataeaataf  Om  1X4a»1m»,  la  Ow  artUs  SanM- 


and  tapatag  to  a  point ;  with  a  short  neck,  a  veiy  tMh 
mane,  leaning  to  one  side  only,  and  legs  thin  as  those  of 
a  young  Roe  (capreolus).   Biut,  not  to  weary  the  reader, 

]  if  he  wishes  to  sec  what  our  ancestors  thoiiijl.t  Ifni- 
'  corns  like,  let  him  turn  to  ,Iouston"s  'Hi^toha.  Natnralis' 
Hk)7).  Thert"  he  will  behold  the  smooth-honied  Solipede, 
'  Wald  Esel  ;'  aiui  tlie  digitated  and  clawed  smooth-  , 
homed  '  Meer  Wolff,'  the  latter  with  hia  single  horn  erect 
in  the  fimfMUod*  bat  with  it  depressed  m  the  baek* 
trroond,  where  he  ia  represented  regaling  on  serpents. 
Tlirn  there  are  the  smootJi-homed  '  Monoceros,  Unieornu, 
Kinhurn.'  with  the  head,  mane,  and  tail  of  a  hor«e,  and 
siikatc  ;Vet ;  and  another  smooth-homed'  Monocerns,  fiij- 
cornu,  Kiiihorn,' witiiahorse'sheadand  mane, apig's tail, and 
camel-like  feet ;  the  '  Meer  Steinbock,  Capricomus  mari- 
nus,*  with  anterior  biaulcate  fiset,  porterior  webbed  feet, 
and  a  kind  of  graduated  horn  Vice  a  tiBodera  flat  telescope 
opera-glass  pulJed  out,  in  the  foreground,  and  charging  tne 
fish  most  valiantly  in  the  water  in  the  distance  ;  then  there 
is  the  diijitated  '  Wald  E-sel,  Onager  Aldrovandi,'  with  a 
mule  s  head  and  two  rhinoceros-like  horns,  one  on  his  fore- 
head and  the  other  on  his  nose,  and  a  bonne's  tail,  with  a 
collar  round  his  neck  ;  beneath  we  find  the  *  Monoceros, 
seu  Unicoraa  jubatm — Einhom  mit  mahnen,"  with  a  neck 
entimlijr  ibaggy,  a  twisted  bom,  nttaior  biaulcate  feet,  the 
postenor  being  webbed,  and  a  dtei^ls  tail ;  and  at  the 
iwttom  of  tlie  plate,  '  Monoceros,  «e'i  Tniconiu  aliud  — 
Einhurn  mit  maJinen,  ein  andr  art,"  willi  a  twisted  horn, 
mane,  and  shaggy  gorget,  curly  tail,  and  camel-like  leet. 

The  Unicom  seams  to  have  been  a  bad  puzzle  to  the 
kmtent  nke  hardlf  knew  how  to  come  at  so  valuable  a 
pMoeofnme.  Some,  a»  we  haiveeeen,  described  the  horn 
as  moveable  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  a  hind  of  sraaH 
sword  in  slioH.  with  which  no  hunter  who  was  not  ex- 
ceedingly cuiiiiine  111  li'iice  could  have  a  chance.  Others 
told  the  poor  li)re.'«ters  that  all  its  strcMixtb  Iny  i'l  i'-  li't'ii. 
and  that  when  presaed  by  them  il  would  throw  it^eli  Irom 
the  pinnacle  ol  the  highe.st  rocki  horn  foremost,  «>  as  to. 
piton  upon  it,  and  then  quietly  laaroh  off  not  a  whit  the 
worse. 

But,  it  seems,  they  found  out  bow  to  dreumvent  the . 
poor  imicora  at  last.  They  diacovered  that  it  was  fond  of 

rarities,  and  particularly  attached  to  chaste  persons;  so 
they  took  Die  tield  with  a  virgin,  who  was  placed  in  the 
unsuspecting  admiror'H  way.  When  the  unicorn  spied  her, 
he  approached  with  all  reverence,  couched  beside  tier,  and,  « 
laying  his  iMMd  ia  her  lap,  fell  asleep.  The  treacherous 
viq;in  than  pmaagiial,  aad  the  hwdeia  made  in  and 
captured  tile  shaple  beast. 

Vlodern  zoologists,  diss^istcd  a.s  they  well  may  lie  witli 
lable-s  ol  which  we  have  only  given  a  specimen  or  two, 
disbelieve,  genwally,  the  exikteni  e  of  the  rnieom,  such,  at 
least,  as  we  have  above  referred  to ;  but  the  result  of  M. 
Onettaid^  dhaeitation  is  an  opinion  that  some  terrestrial 
aaiaMd  beaiuw  a  horn  on  the  anterior  part  of  iu  head  exiata 
beiides  the  Rinnoceros.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  horn 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  of  ariy  terrestrial  manimi- 
ferouB  animal  known  to  us  is  the  bony  jirotuberanee  on  the 
forehead  of  the  (iiRvvFi-. :  ami.  IhouL'h  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  deny  the  existence  of  a  one-homed  quadru- 
ped other  than  the  Rhinoceros,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that 
the  insmlion  of  a  long  and  solid  bora  in  the  Uvmg  forehead 
of  a  hmeUke  or  de«r»llke  omaimi  ia  as  neia'an  imposri- 
btUtv  aa  any  thing  oan  be. 

Tne  •  Monoceros  home  •  in  Tradescant's  collection  wa.* 
probablv  Ihnt  which,  ordinarily,  hii.s  j^a-sed  for  the  horn  of 
the  Unicorn,  viz.  the  tooth  of  a  Narwhal.  The  horn  of  the 
Rhinoceros  has  been  supposed  to  posNcss  the  virtue  of 
counteracting  poison  when  made  into  drinking-cups.  Old 
legends  assert  that  the  Unicom,  when  he  goes  to  drink, 
tnt  dips  his  horn  in  the  water  to  pwriA'  it,  and  that  other 
beasts  delay  to  queneh  their  thim  till  tfie  Unicom  has 

thus  sweetened  the  water.  Tlie  Narwhal's  tooth  makes  a 
cupitnl  twisted  Unicorir>  honi.  aj<  rcjircsentcd  in  the  old 
fiiruns.  'I'liLit  iji  the  repository  of  .Si.  Denis,  at  I'iuis-,  was 
presented  by  Thevet,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  gi\en 
to  him  by  the  kin^  of  Monomotapa,  who  look  him  out  to 
hunt  Unicorns,  whieh  are  frequent  in  that  country.  Some 
have  thought  that  thts  hom  h  a  earved  elephaiirs  tooth. 
There  is  one  at  Strasburg  some  seven  or  eight  feet  hi 
length,  and  there  are  several  in  Venice. 

Ortiit  medical  virtues  were  attributed  to  the  so-called 

tiorn,  and  the  price  it  onee  bore  outdoe*  eveiyttiing  exce|it 
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tlw  TtotPOWAifiA.  A  Flotnitine  phyrician  hu  recorded 

that  a  pound  of  it  (sixteen  ounces,  \\us  sold  in  fhi>  shop* 
for  fifteen  Ituiuhed  and  thirty-aix  crowns,  when  the  sanie 
w«;i^'h(  in  ^^uki  uouid  ool/  hsn  btougbt  <Nib  hnndKd  and 

forty-eight  erov\n». 

We  have  no  satisfactorv  KMOn  for  believing  that  man 
ever  coexiated  with  Maatndom;  otherwtie  Vroietsor 
Owen's  dijicoveiy  of  the  retcatioD  of  a  eiagle  tusk  only  by 
the  oiale  Maatodnti  giganteut,  as  a  sexual  distinction, 
might  have  afforded  another  form  of  Unicorn.  [Rhino- 
ceros ;  Whai  Ks.J 

'ftie  Unicom  is  a.  national  symbol  with  u» ;  for  it  it  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Bkitain,  in  that 
posture  termed  by  heralds' '  saillant.' 

UNICUIRASfiE'S,  the  French  name  for  the  Unipeltata 
or  Vnicuinuted^omapodt.  ISioiiAioiHpToL  xxiii.,  p.  82.] 

UNIFORM.  Though  thb  word  raeana  nothiner  more 
than  '  of  one  fonn,'  it  hns  ;i  siirnification  in  in.itlK'matics 
which  might  be  belter  lendered  by  '  of  one  \aliie  '  or  '  of 
one  degree,'  when  we  speak  to  tiie  iiKiUaniatical  profieient. 
But  it  is  a  convenience,  tliougti  only  an  accidental  one, 
that  the  word  does  not  imply  the  idea  of  value  id»olutcly ; 
a  circumstance  which  may  serve  us  to  elucidate  apoint  of 
Spreat  importanoe  in  the  diJIimiitial  calculua.  The  eom- 
menecment  is  made  in  the  preaant  aitide :  theeoatiMntion 
will  follow  in  VaLocrry. 

In  Older  to  understand  any  application  of  mathematics, 
whether  to  .space  or  matter,  it  necessan,-  that  a  perfect 
mathematical  conception  should  be  formed  of  the  quality 
of  space  or  matter  wliich  is  to  come  under  consideration. 
By  a  perfect  matlic-matical  conception,  we  mean  tlut  it 
mqit  be  distinctly  seen,  find,  that  the  «4>Jeot  wader  oooal- 
deration  is  of  the  nature  of  nngmtude ;  secondly,  that  it  is 

ofa  ineasniabU'  kind,  that  is,  is  capable  of  being  inr.isiired, 
ami  laii  aciuaiiy  liave  a  mode  of  mea.suring  it  assigned.  \ 
Why  do  M>  many  persons  taik  and  write  vaguely  about 
foixe,  velocity,  denuty,  acceleration,  ice.  ?  Simply  be- 
cause they  are  only  conversant  w  ith  tiie  first  consideration, 
and  have  no  precwion  in  their  ideas  of  the  second :  th^ 
feel  that  they  are  qieaking  of  magnitudes,  of  things  wUen 
they  know  mav  be  more  or  leas,  out  they  have  not  that 
fiuniliarity  with  the  precise  way  of  ascertaining  the  hoie 
muck  more  or  the  how  vturh  witlMMit  wliich  deduction 
cannot  be  made  intelligible. 

Now  we  say  thai  in  every  instance  in  which  mea- 
surement is  shown  to  attainable,  there  is  a  notion  of 
umfoimity  which  preeedea,  or  ought  to  precede,  that  of 
mensurabiUty ;  aod  that,  emphatic  mention  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  All!  development  of  its  truth  and  meaning, 
ought  to  i>e  the  prcliminaiy  step  to  actual  mea.surenieiit. 
Moreover,  we  say  that,  inasinueh  as  ttiw  idea  of  uniformity 
is  to  be  gaincil  prvviouslv  to  that  of  measurement,  we  must 
forego  the  notion  of  '  uniform'  and  '  of  one  value'  being 
oonvotible  terms  and  illustrate  the  word  by  conaidetilioiM 
independent  of  value ;  for  this  iaat  term'  impUea  meaHiie- 
ment,  as  is  eerily  seen. 

If  we  wen'  to  take  velortfij  as  our  instance,  most  readers 
would  be  able  to  appeal  tu  ideas  of  measurement  and 
value  established  in  their  niitids,  whether  vaguely  or  pre- 
cisely :  we  therefore  prefer  to  choose  curvature,  a  term 
whieh  will  be  quite  iu  '.n  a>  meaning  a  measurable  magni- 
tude to  all  except  those  who  have  more  than  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  natheniBties.  Curvature  is,  as  the  name 
imports,  the  bending,  the  qptadual  bending,  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  curve  from  a  itnught  line.  It  is  a  magnitude, 
that  is,  it  allows  of  the  application  of  the  idea  of  more  and 
less:  one  curve  may  bend  more  than  another,  or  more  in 
one  place  than  in  another.  So  much  every  one  can  be 
sure  of  at  the  first  announcement :  the  next  step  would  be 
to  imagine  it  possible  that  one  curve  might,  say  at  and 
about  a  point  A.  bend  exnetly  twice  aa  nutch  aa  another 
at  and  about  a  point  B.  But  here  the  ordinaiy  reader  can 
only  imatritie  a  possibility  :  no  distinct  criterion  will  at 
onee  present  itself  idr  deti  iniiiuiii;  what  ])ioportiuii  the 
bendings  or  curvatures  ol' t\s  o  eui  ves  are  to  be  stall  d  as 
having  to  one  another  at  two  given  points.  If  two  tan- 
genta  oe  drawn  at  tlie  two  given  points,  it  is  obvious  that, 
aoociding  as  the  enrve  bends  noie  or  kas,  there  wili  be 
more  or  less  deflection  ftom  the  tangent.  Thus  the  corre 
AP,atthe  point  A,has  as  muehcnrvatareas  AQ,  <M>more  ; 
certainly  not  less.  Now  as  in  other  cases,  if  we  measure 
curvature,  it  must  be  by  curvature,  as  length  by  li  iii,'t!i, 
weight  by  weight,  fcc.  i  and  m  a  preluuuuu)-,  it  will  be 


desiiahlc  to  have  that  curve  which  has  everywhere  tlie 
same  curvature.  This  curve  is  obvunudy  a  dreie,  which  ia 


throughout  its  circumference  bent  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Those  who  cannot  imagine  how  curvatures  are 
to  be  nit  asnn-d  f  an  always  sec  this  much,  that  a  tnic  mode 
of  measurement  will  inve  the  same  result  to  whatever 
point  of  a  given  circle  it  may  be  applied.  A  method  of 
detemuning  value  must  be  fialse  which  gives  at  one  point 
of  the  aune  circle  a  greater  curvature  than  at  another. 
Here  w«  My  that  aqr  on*  majraec  that  a  notion  of  uni- 
Ibrraity  has  a  nsdtel  exiitenee  previoudy  to  that  of  an^ 
mode  of  comparing  the  values  of  different  cases  of  this 
uniformity.  The  circle  A  may  have  a  radius  twice  aa 
laitre  as  tliat  of  B  :  are  we  then  to  say  that  the  curvature 
of  B  is  double  that  of  A  ?  That  the  smidler  circle  bends 
most  is  certain ;  whence  it  is  equally  certain  tluik  curvn^ 
ture  or  bending  is  a  magnitude :  it  has  its  oMea  and  iMa. 
Again,  it  ia  obvious  that  the  circle  B  has  fhaeame  ennrn* 
ture  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  the  circle  A  has  the  same  ; 
though  the  parts  of  A  have  a  curvature  which  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  parts  of  B.  Hence  it  is  certain  that 
unifoi-mity  of  curvature  is  perfectly  conceivable.  Now 
what  we  have  to  eiit'oni-  is,  that  all  this  takes  place  in  the 
mind,  before  any  inoiie  can  be  gi\en  of  answering  the 
question  how  much  the  curvature  of  B  exceeds  that  of  A. 
The  greater  the  ndiua  tlie  less  the  curvature,  and  A  haa 
twice  as  great  a  nultns  as  B.  If  it  be  proper  to  say  [Vaua- 
tion]  that  llie  enn atiire  v.iries  inversely  )u  the  radius,  then 
I  U  IS  twiri'  as  tmich  eur\  cd  as  .\  ;  but  if  it  be  j>roper  to  say 
that  the  ciirvature  varies  inversely  as  the  «f/uart!  of  the 
radius,  then  that  of  B  is  four  times  as  areat  as  that  of  A. 
Here  the  object  of  this  article  ends,  and  we  have  referred 
to  Vuocirv  the  manner  of  making  tiw  neat  itep.  At  the 
risk  of  undue  repetition,  we  state  again,  that  a  peifiwt  idea 
of  a  magnitude,  as  a  magnitude,  and  of  ita  uniformity,  or 
total  absence  of  change  of  value,  may  exist  in  cases  in 
wliirh  the  a<  rurufe  toniparison  of  values,  or  measurement, 
is  not  attained,  and  may  even  exist  in  a  mind  which  has 
not  the  means  of  conceiving  the  ])Osajbility  of  CMi- 
parison  or  mcai>urement  being  accurately  made. 
UNIGENITUS,  BULL.  [Bi  lls,  Pafal.] 
U'NIO.  [NAiAPsa;  UviONnutJ 
UNION,  IRISH  AND  SCOTCH.  [Ibeland;  Scot- 
la  m).] 

rXID'Nin.K.  Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  l'iiioiiid<p  the 
fii-bt  lanuly  of  his  third  tribe  AtrnrJiia,  of  bis  oider 
'  Dit/u^ra,  Bicaire  S/icl/s,'  und  thus  defines  and  arranges 
its— 

Uaionidae.  JUver  MuMeUt  or  Umiot. 
Animal  inviatile:  shell  aoiid,  periaeeona;  ffenainllf 
with  enrtinnl  and  lateral  teeth. 

Subfam.  1.-  Unionitur. 
One  valve,  with  two  enrdiiial  and  two  lateral  teelli  ; 
cardinal  teeth  short ;  the  umlxxies,  or  bosse>,  smooth  or 
longitudinally  undulated. 

Genera:— c/iito.  Lam.  (with  the  snbgeoera  Uuiot  Ctmi- 
eula,  8w.,  Ligumia^  8w^  TMtdermUt  8w.,  and  Mtg»- 
domiu,  Sw.), 

.Sfflia,  Sw.  (with  the  subgeneia  .^glia,  Naidea,  Sw., 
and  (Mtf>t/ria,  Sw.^. 

Afywd,  Turton  (with  the  subgenera  Potumida,  Sw.,  and 
£yRMndtaVy  8w«}. 

Subfam.  2.  Hwriante. 
Bosses  longitudinally  milcated ;  cardinal  tecHi  knr, 
compressed,  pJaced  oncneride  of  the  boesee ;  hinge  aiisiii 

winged. 

Genera: — Tri'dea,  Hw. ;  Caslatia,  T.am.  (with  the  sub- 
genera Aula,  Sw.,  and  ra*7ri/n/,  Lain.  ;  Hyrta,  Ljuu.  ;  tly- 

Subfam.  3.  Iridininte. 
Narrow  and  jfrwlly  elongated ;  hinge  naigin  wiflMMt 
teetiu  but  aometiniaa  mnulated. 
Ctanam:— Md£nn.L8nL;  CSilfMeqriCySir.;  tfyetUmm, 

Subfam.  4.  Anodimtinte. 
Cardinal  teeth  mmc  ;  lafem!  tootli  fxtondinir  along  t'ne 

hinge  or  entirely  waatiiig ;  lunge  margm  generally  winged. 
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Subgenera  : — Lamprr,f!,-npha,  Sw. ;  Si/inphi/nofa,  Lea ; 
Anodmt,  Lam. ;  Il-  mtudon,  Sw. ;  and  Piitulai  ia,  Sw. 

Subfam.  5.    Alasmoiljiitiiicp.  ^ 

Lateral  teeth  entirely  wanting;  cardinal  teeth  one  or 
two. 

GflOOK  :—Ca/c«o/a,*  Sw. ;  Alatmodon,  Say  (with  the 
■ibgenem  Uhioptis,  Sw.,  Margaritatia,  Sebum.,  and  Com- 
planan'a,  SwO.  {Malacology.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  tlie  Unionid<e  the  eigiilh  family 
«#  his  order  C/<j<?o»o</«. 

•■'  Genera : — Anoaon,  Margaritatia,  AlasmodoUt  Dfunaru, 

Vnh,  Helerodon,  Dipsas,  and  Mmocondylu. 

•■  The  Iridinitke  form  the  nittth  fiuniljr     tlie  jaa»  4«dcr 

lit  Mr.  Gimy^  amogcioent.  ' 
Genera: — Iridina,  Leila,  Plriodca^  Ifyfittt  dutatia. 

(Sj/nnpiis  Brit.  Afu$.)  [Naiaues.] 

I  NIPEITATA.  the  Latin  name  lor  the  U.Mcr 
U?>fISON,  in  Muaic,  is  a^uud  which  in  exactly  the 

ame  as  anaiher,  in  ngtid  to.  pitcb»  t. «.  to  ■witwMiM  «r 

gravity. 

'  Two  or  more  triage  agreeing  in  material,  lengUi,  tiiioik- 
MM;  ibd  tension  are  uniso^is,  as  instanced  in  Qie  strings 
iMnded  by  each  hammer  of  a  pianoforte.  And  two  or 
more  pipes,  or  tubob  ol"  aii}  kind,  being  of  the  same  di- 
memioiis.  Sic,  are  also  in  unison.  But  strings  or  pipes  of 
ven-  (iiff'i  i<  nt  materials,  as  sho.vii  in  the  instance  of  catgut 
and  wire,  uf  wood  and  metal,  may  be,  and  commonly  are, 
^ned  in  unison.  Tlie  ur^an  of  the  human  voice  is  ft  pipe, 
md  probably  governed  by  the  same  law^  ao  fiw  M  MMUd 
iceooeemed,  as  any  other  pneumatic  instrament.  Mem- 
branous surfaces,  lilci  wise,  ;li  iliunis  of  all  kinds,  and  me- 
tallic bars,  are  eijUall}'  obedient  to  ihc  law.-,  coiiUoliiiig 
■II  sonorous  bodies. 

UNIT  or  UNITY,  the  name  givca  to  that  magnitude 
which  is  f o  be  considered  or  reckoned  .!•  OBe,  when  other 
magnitudes  ofthe  same  kind  are  to  be  meimred.  It  ia  not 
H»e1f  one,  but  is  the  magnitude  which  one  or  1  dull 
■(and  for  in  calculation :  it  is  a  length,  or  a  weight,  or  a 
lime,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  1  is  only  a  numerical  sym- 
bol. This  symbol  1  repreicnls  the  ab->liact  conception  of 
slnplcneis,  iis  distinjjuished  from  multitude,  and  i*  ti»e  unit 
of  abstract  nnthnictic :  but  all  concnte  qmntHite  must 
i.ave  units  of  their  own  kind. 

Unity,  says  Euclid  (book  vii.,  def.  l,,  i;>  thataccording  to 
irtnch  each  of  existing  thinn  ia  called  one:  Mavde  im, 
mJf  9v  frovrov  rSv  6vn>w  tv  Mycrot.  And,  allowing  ibme- 
what  for  idiom,  it  v.  ouK!  not  lit'  ea.sv  to  mi  nd  this  defini- 
tion. Anytliing  may  be  unity,  fur  ovlicr  tluuj^s  of  its  own 
kind. 

The  common  division  of  unities  into  (Abstract  and  con- 
Crete  is  merely  the  diriiootion  between  the  luut  of  nu- 
meration and  that  of  meaaoreroent :  the  ionnBr  implving 
tiMt  reckoning  or  computation  is  to  be  petfimnd,  without 
neeifie  reference  to  any  particular  object  of  reckoning ; 
tlie  tatter,  that  some  certain  unit  of  length,  of  capacity,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  to  be  sijcnified  by  1.    On  thi.s  poin» 
the  !*>arner  must  take  pains  to  see,  tliat  of  all  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  arithmetic,  three  are  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  this  distinction,  which  cannot  be  i>aid  of  the  fourth. 
Adtf  tion,  subtraction,  and  division  can  be  physically  per- 
Jbrmed,  and  without  reference  to  units:  two  uneamay  be 
put  together  into  one  line,  a  Ihie  may  be  cat  off  nom 
another,  or  a  line  may  be  carried  along  another  time  after 
time,  liuu!  it  i.s  seen  now  many  times  the  greater  contains 
the  le>->-.    But  multiplication  requires  that  number  or  mag- 
nitude should  be  taken  a  number  of  times,  and  the  idea  of 
multiplyiiu[  a  magnitude  by  a  magnitude  involves  an  ab- 
mvfity.   [MctTiPUCATiO!* ;  Rbctamolb.]  Nevertheless 
■ame  entersriaing  writers  on  arithmetic  profev  to  multiply 
naKnitudeby  magnitude:  and  to  make  their  doings  more 
atrilinG:,  they  generally  choose  for  their  instance  to  multi- 
ply fW/.  mi.  11  Jf/.  by  99/.  19a.  11  J'/.    To  take  an  humbler 
case,  let  us  examine  the  product  of  5  shillings  and  3 
shillings:  beginners  educated  in  the  common  system  of 
arithmetic  are  generally  loth  to  part  with  tlie  idea  that 
tbia  nnut  be  15  shilling*.  The  common  rule  of  three,  as 
gieneraDv4a(ed|  and  given  vitlioiit  woof;  is  the  cause  of 
mneh  of  dtebaoit  winch  leads  to  thu  unwillingness ;  and 
for  those  who  cannot  see  any  difTereiice  between  5  shillings 
taken  3  times,  and  5  shillings  multiplied  by  3  ghiUings,  the 
CTaminaHon  of  a  qgoestion  in  tbia  nue  niUpe  worth  while. 

•  M.B.  Thi*  «otd  U  printed  la 

■aefsbouk. 


Let  it  be  follows: — ^If  10 apples  cost  7  pence,  how  much 
will  30  apples  cost?  The  computer  proctnl-,  ii;  11)is  man- 
ner:— As  10  apples  are  to  7  pence,  so  an  30  aj  jiks  to  the 
answer  required.  According  to  the  rule,  he  multipKea 
together  7  pence  and  30  appIe^  andproduce8  2I0— of  what 
be  does  not  say.  They  can  hardly  be  simple  apples,  or 
pence :  probably  they  are  210  chemical  compounds  of  an 
ap])l(  antl  a  penny.  The  result  is  to  be  divided  by  the 
llrst  lenn,  10  apples  :  here  210  divided  by  10  gives  21,  and 
the  apples  in  the  divisor  decompose  this  compound,  free  it 
of  all  its  fruit,  and  leave  for  the  final  answer  21  pence. 
The  confusion  which  is  caused  by  the  improper  use  of  the 
conoiete  unit  can  Itardljr  be  eoneeiTed  if  any  but  one  who 
has  been  uaed  to  teaching. 

UNITARIAN.  This  term,  in  its  strict  and  literal  inter- 
pretation, denotes  simply  a  believer  in  one  God  ;  and,  wlieu 
thus  understood,  is  a  Ljeneric  term,  ajiplicable  to  all  Ciui.s- 
tians,  for  they  all  profess*  to  receive  the  unity  of  the  divine 
nature ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
also,  and  even  to  those  unbelievers  commonly  called  Seiati^ 
who,  on  the  grounds  supplied  by  natural  reason  alone* 
admit  the  existence,  providence,  and  moral  government  of 
one  Supreme  Being.  But  it  is  more  commonly  understood 
as  opposed  to  Trinitarian,  and  is  accordin2;ly  the  recei\ed 
denominaticin  of  those  Christians  who  ack'nowledire  cue 
God  in  OIK  ja  i  jti,  as  distinguished  from  tliosc  who.  con- 
ceive of  him  in  three  persons,  characters,  or  relations.  «ach 
of  which  they  r^;ard  as  theproper  object  of  a  distioct  and 
Mepantereligiotiawonfaip.  Tne  Unitarian  Christian  believea 
the  Fkther  to  be  tiie  only  trae  Goi,  and  Jesus  his  tnessenger 
to  l>e  the  Christ,  (.hfin  x\\i.3.)  Thi.^  i;*  the  leading  ftmaa- 
iiieiitul  principle,  which  con.stitutes  the  tme  and  complete 
detinition  of  the  term  ;  tmder  which  arc  consequently  in- 
cluded all  those  who,  receiving  the  divine  authority  or 
commission  of  Jesus  Christ,  believe  him  to  be  a  dependent 
creature,  deriving  his  existence  from  the  Father,  and  theri^ 
fore  as  the  fit  object  of  all  the  veneration,  sobmlsston,  and 
ol>edienoe  wiiich  can  be  offered  to  a  creature,  but  not  of 
religious  worship  property  so  called.  Agreeing  in  thi* 
great  and  leading  principle.  Unitarians  differ  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  dii^nity  of  the  author 
of  their  relicjion.  Some  believe  him  to  have  been  a  celes- 
tial spirit  of  great  power  and  dignity,  existing  before  all 
worlds,  and  employed  by  the  Fraieraa  Us  instrument  or 
agent  in  the  enation  of  the  univem,  or  at  leatt  of  thia 
portion  of  it  in  wMdi  w«  dwell.  These  are  nsnally  called,.  ^ 
and  call  themselves,  Ariuts ;  though  difTering  in  various 

{Mrticularsfrom  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  that  celebrated 
teresiarch.  Of  this  class  was  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Price,, 
and  many  of  the  principal  English  Unitarians  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century.  Others  believe  .Jesus  to  have  had 
no  existence  previous  to  his  birth,  and  to  have  been  sunpiT' 
*  a  noan,  approved  of  God  by  miracles  and  wondcn  ana 
rigns  which  God  did  by  him.'  (Act*  ii.  22.)  These  are 
not  unfrequently  styled  Socinians :  but  thev  themselves,, 
almost  universally,  reject  this  appellation;  both  becai'ae 
it  is  usually  uivcn  as  a  term  of  reproach  (thouch  in  fact 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  it  should  be  so  cor.sidered 
than  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  or  Arminian),  and  also  becauia 
Socinus  held  certain  opinions  which  they  disapr;rove,  pai^ 
ticulaily  tha  duty  of  praying  to  Christ,  contr»:iy,  as  many 
of  them  thinli,  to  hts  own  express  injnnct-ion  (Jo^n  xvi. 
23) ;  at  all  events,  not  authorized  by  anv  positive  com- 
mand or  precept,  and  they  alleire  that  they  cad  find  no 
direction  in  the  New  Testament  to  pray  to  Christ ;  nor  any 
example  of  prayer,  properly  so  calleiJ,  which  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  '  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.* 
(i^.  i.  3, 17;  iii.  14.)  Unitariaaa  bdicre  that  in  Christ 
dwelt  all  the  ftdneea  of  Hia  Ckidliead.  inaannieh  as  the 
spirit  was  not  given  by  measure  unto  him,  and  as  he  was 
invested  with  full  power  to  make  known  to  the  children 
of  men  the  will  and  intentions  of  God  c(>n[  i  !niiia:  them  ; 
and  they  reouire  no  other  evidence  than  his  authority  for 
receiving  all  which  he  delivered  as  coming  from  Go<L 
On  tliis  authority  they  believe  that  there  will  be  a  resui* 
rectioii  Irom  the  dMO,  both  of  Hie  just  and  of  the  unjust; 
when  all  shall  ba  nnmiaA  aeoowinig  to  their  works, 
and  when  Ghriik  Wwieelf  rinU  eome  fn  the  glory  of  his 
Fatlier  to  judge  the  livincr  and  the  dead.  They  believe 
tliat  the  truth  of  tliis  deciamtion  was  asceiiafned  and 
exemplified  by  his  own  rtsJirrection  from  the  grave.  They 
believe  that  he  was  sent  to  include  both  .lew  and  Gentile 
iathtttMUBOC  jkliWtttd  twNir  covenant  :  and  to  admit 
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ttw  ivhole  nee  of  aankiad  to  a  participation  in  the  pri\  i- 
Itgcaor  till'  family  of  God.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  the 
death  ot'Cluisl  is  tk'.scnlx<l  by  him.sLir  as  the  blooJ  ot  lla- 
iii-'.v  covt-nant,  sIk'J  lor  many  lor  the  ii'iiiissioii  oi  ^lns; 
ami  lienci?  Unitarian&  receive  him  not  as  God  hiinseli,  but 
as  the  image  of  God  (2  Cor.  iv.  4  ,  and  a  ray  ot  Ins 
Father'!  gloiy-— as  the  one  Uediator  between  God  and 
mtn. 

Unitarians  believe  inllie  Atonement ;  understdnding that  ^'ntiona! 
temi  in  the  sense  in  it  is  used  in  the  only  plac  e  where 

it  ocnii-s  in  the  iNev,  Te--t;iuiL'iit,  niitnely,  i  i-i  inn  iliatioii. 
Men  \vere  enmiiL'-i  to  God  by  wieked  works;  tliey  were 
reconeilt'd  by  the  death  of  L'lui*t,  that  isi,  by  the  new- 
covenant  of  grace  and  mercy  ratified  by  hia  deatli,  in  as 
far  as  they  have  been  redauned  from  fl|tt  to  *  life  of 
rigtiteoiuiness.  In  this  sense  they  think  that  Chiiet  died 
/or  i» ;  not  in  our  stead,  but  on  our  behalf;  to  procure  for 
iH  Uic  bt  iiiTit  of  a  iit'w  iiiil  biUcr  dispensation.  Thus  the 
t,  raw  or  eonditious  of  saUatioii  lue  •  repentance  towards 
Gild  and  faith  in  the  Loid  Jesus  Christ."  And  they  deny 
tliat  these  views  arc  liable  to  tlie  charge  which  ia  some- 
times brouglit  against  them,  of  underrating  the  evil  of 
sin ;  considering  that  by  sepentanca  is  jiuuit  ant.BWwIy 


i  ei>resentatiYes  of  that  branch  of  the  early  Noh-cMifcrHiWi 

who  recei\ed  the  denoiniiialion  of  Pn  sbyterians  ;  and  they 
are  siiU  known  by  that  name,  thouirli  no  Presbjienati  lurm 
III'  I  luirch-trovL'ianient,  piojii'ily  no  called,  has  ever  existi-d 
eillu-r  among  them  or  their  predecessors.  A  smaller  body 
arc  IJaptists;  and  a  Dew  societies  now  Unitarian  oriirinafly 
bekxiged  wholly  or  paitinUyto  the  Independent  denomina- 
tion. In  tlie  projier  sense  of  the  word  tney  are  all  Congre- 

iy  ftociety  is  a  distinct  rengi' 


pnet  tin,  ImiI  a  chanm  of  nuid  and  hmit 
future  amendnwnti  and,  when  pnstianliln,  to 


sorrow  for 

'tnulini^  to 
restitution. 

I'liilariuiis  are  sometimes  charged  with  rilyiui^  upon 
Uleir  own  merits,  but  erroueoualy.  They  protew  to  look 
jR}r  everything  they  have  or  can  expect  solely  to  the  free 
grace  and  mercy  of  God,  manifested  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Tliis.  and  this  alone,  is  the  procuring  caute  of  sal- 
vation, of  which  conversion  where  necessary,  and  repent- 
ance and  better  obedience  in  all  cases,  are  only  the  pre- 
Mribed.  but  indispi  iisable  condition  ;  a  condition,  which 
tluy  believe  that  nil  men  are  competent  to  lultil,  by  8 
diligent  and  conscientior-i  exercise  ol  their  natural  powers. 
These  powers,  and  the  entire  constitution  which  man  in- 
herits at  his  birth,  they  believe  to  be  such  as  his  Maker 
intended  them  to  be,  not  less  e^iable  ia  \hm  own  Mtuia 
of  relijBrioQB  and  moral  improvement  than  thoat  of  his  fint 
progenitor,  when  cnltivalt  1  with  due  care,  exercised  under 
an  influential  seiis4>  or  tiu- iJiMiiu  presence,  and  an  habitual 
ajiplication  lor  tlic  Divine  protectu»  aod  blaming  pRMUied 
in  the  Gospel  of  .Icsus  Chnst. 

Unitarians  for  the  most  part  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
Univenal  lieatitutioo :  considaing  pqin^bmeBt,  both  hera 
tuad  hereafter,  not  aa  the  expremaon  of  what  b  colled 
tlirtiri'  justice,  but  as  the  instrument  of  a  remedial  disci- 
]iline,  destined  ultimately  to  bring  track  the  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  ways.  Others  however  are  uiKler-tood  to  be- 
lieve in  the  final  destruction  of  sinners.  Uut  it  stiould  be 
ubsei  ved  that  on  tliis,  as  on  all  other  points,  it  is  difficult 
to  i^ive  any  precise  statement ;  because  in  fact  there  does 
not  exist  any  Unitarian  creed  or  standard,  which  the  gene- 
ral body  have  ever  formally  recognised  as  of  authority. 
Mo  Unitarian  will  allow  himself  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  opinions  maintained  by  any  other,  let  his  talents,  emi- 
nence, or  reputation  be  what  tiny  may.  Tlnm,  notwith- 
standing the  respect  in  which  they  universally  hold  the 
names  of  Priestley  and  Belsham,  they  would  protest  against 
the  attempt  to  churire  them  either  collectively  or  individu- 
ally even  with  all  the  theoloucal  opiaioai  niaintaiwid 
these  eminent  perums ;  still  Ta«  mbM  tt«]r  aliooMi  to  ba 
considered  as  adopting  implicitly  all  Ihoir  peariiartetti 
in  metaphysics  or  philosophy. 

Without  touchiiiB:  on  tliecoiitroversit  s  whi(  li  ha\e  arisen 
respecting  the  history  at  Unitorianism  in  the  primitive 
church,  it  ntaj  be  a«meiaat  foriwr  porpost  to  onanre  that 
it  qiuddy  made  its  aMaainga  aoianf  the  laadiiig  la- 
formers  of  Uie  aixteenm  oantaiy.  Hia  Ma  of  Satvotoa, 
who  wxs  burnt  at  Geneva  for  the  profession  of  this  obnoxi- 
•ou>  sentiment,  is  the  foulest  blot  on  the  character  of  Calvin. 
Several  of  the  most  eininent  ot  (lie  Italian  reformers  of  that 
period  were  auli-TniuUnans  ol  ditlerent  degrees,  some  of 
whom  became  distiuguishe<i  lights  and  founders  of  Uni- 
tanan  churdm  in  distant  lands.  In  this  country,  during  the 
rdgm  of  Edward  Vl.,  EHizabeth,  and  James  I.,  several  per- 
sons expiated  the  offenca  of  tbis  fom  of  herenr  at  tlie  stake ; 
but  tlie  first  religions  aooiety  eotablished  in  England 
avuwee'ly  on  this  iniiiciple  was  cafbered  in  the  time  of  the 
Commoi'iwcalth  by  HiddU'.  who  mav  then-lore  be  styled 
tlia  father  of  English  I  nilananism.  'ilie  Unitm iau^  ol  the 
pjcaeat  dt4>y  in  tUa  countiy  an  diiaflf  tba  drafiandants  and  \  Chauning. 


ts  :  iiiasnr.ieii  as  evrr_ 
ous  euiiiUuiiHi} .  ;iekno'.\]eil:::inL:  no  external  control  upoB 
earth  in  t.piritiial  eoiieerns.  In  In-hind  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim,  a  coihsideiuble  body  who  seceded  from  the  Presby- 
terian church  early  in  the  last  century,  on  rellisin;,'  io  sjfi- 
Bcribo  the  Coofeauon  of  Faith,  are  wholly  or  chiefly  Uni- 
tarian; and  tha  aania  may  be  said  of  a  atili  laf  secession 
which  has  more  recently  taken  place  on  a  similar  groundi 
forming  what  is  now  called  the  Remonstrant  Synod.  The 
tirst  of  these  bodies  consists.of  nine,  the  !<econd  of  thirty 
eoni^regations,  most  of  them  \ eiy  nunieiou!?.  Tliere  are 
also  five  Unitarian  eon^:; ei;alions  coiineeleil  v. ith  the 
southern  Presbyterian  synod  of  Munster.  Flourishing  Uni- 
tarian congregations  have  lately  been  formed  in  Edinburgh 
at^CUOMOW.  and  oeveial  amailer  aoeietiea  exist  in  otlier 
patts  of  Scotland. 


The  absolute  number,  either  of  foncresrafionn  or  of  indi- 
\i(!ua]s  loi  nuiii^  w  iial  maybe  called  the  Unitarian  body 
lu  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  esti- 
mate with  any  apjiroach  to  accuracy.  There  eitists  no 
authority  anpowered  to  fx<ut  returns  of  this  kind;  and 
thoiuch  'inqnuiea  liave  been  made  with  the  view  of  aacer- 
tainiiig  this  point,  no  predae  reanlt  has  been  obtaiiMd. 
But  it  is  thought  the  entire  number  would  not  be  over- 
rated at  three  hundred  congregations,  comprising  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  jjeisons. 

In  the  United  States  of  Ameiica  there  are  at  least  four 
distinct  religious  IxxUes  who  ])rofess  anti-Trinitarian  opi- 
nions:— 1.  A  lai^e  portion  of  thoCongregationalist  churches 
in  Massachusetts,  with  a  few  in  the  adjoining  states  of 
New  England,  to  wltieh  may  be  adde<i  :i  eiiea  of  the 
aama  denomination  in  several  of  the  1 1   i  j  al  towns  in 

other  parts  ii!' the  Union.  Tlio  s'ren^-th  of  th's  denomina- 
tion i>  u!ule.-stoo<.l  to  be  at  Boston  auii  the  neitjhbomhnod  : 
it  nunibi'is  nlmul  ],")<_)  congreirations.  "J.  The  L'nivtisal- 
ist»,whose  leading  tenet  is  the  doctrine  of  Univer»al.Kestitu- 
tion ;  but  who  have  in  general  adopted  some  roodffla^ioit 
of  UaHarianwni.  Tba  ohurches  of  this  aect  arc  veiy  ni&> 
raerons.  S.  A  eonndenble  majority  of  the  American 
Quakers,  from  whom  their  orthodox  brethren  have  seceded 
ol  late  years,  and  loimed  a  distinct  community.  In  the 
Kpistie  from  the  Yenrlv  .MeetiiiLT  of  Frietub-i  nt  Philadel- 
phia, in  IKJI,  their  number  was  estimated  at  43,<XK>.  4.  .\ 
numerous  denomination  who  call  themselves  dhrtslicins  by 
way  of  distinetion,  refttsing  to  he  anroUed  as  the  followera 
of  any  othor  leader.  They  numbered  aome  yjMos  aince  not 
fewer  than  sevan  or  eight  hundred  congregi^ons. 

At  Oeneva,  once  the  fountain-head  and  stronghold  ot 
("alvinism,  the  pulpits  are  mostly  occupied  by  t  uitarian 
l)reachers.  and  simihir  views  are  generally  prevalent  amonjif 
the  people,  'ilie  s,ame  tmnsition  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  adjacent  canton  of  the  Pays 
de  \'aud. 

in  Tranqrlvonia  the  deocendaats  of  the  followera  of 
Soefantf,  Davidea,  and  otltera,  in  the  rixteenth  centiny,  still 

form  a  numerous  community,  estimated  in  lf<t9  at  47,tHH). 
They  have  a  coUcu'e  at  filatisenberir,  containing  about 
KM)  stuih  iit-..  We  learn  fi-om  a  late  traveller  that  they  are 
said  to  be  distiniruislied  for  their  pnidence  and  modera- 
tion in  politics,  their  industry  and  morality  ill  pilvate  life, 
and  the  auperinity  of  their  education  to  the  generality  of 
theaa  of  tmir  own  daaa.  (Paget's  Hungary  and  Tranayt- 
vania.') 

In  this  article  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhibit  the 
Seriptural  j^runi's  n:i  v, lucri  Unitarians  are  accustomed  to 
rely ;  still  less  to  •five  any  minute  critical  examination  of  the 
texts  usually  cited  in  opposition  to  their  doctrines ;  but 
merely  to  state  aa  eonciaelyand  distinctly  as  possible  what 
thoee  doetrinea  are.  Ihooe  who  wiah  to  obtain  Airtber  in- 
formation on  this  subject  are  referred  (among  other  sonrcM) 
to  Lindsey*8  Apolosy  and  funnel ;  Lardner's  Letter  on  ikt 
Lri<r,,f :  Helsham's  f'ulin  Inquiry:  CarjuMiter's  I'nila- 
tfiiiisni  the  Docirtne  <{f  the  Uotpd ;  Yates's  Rt'iiUeti-to 
ii  urdlaw ;  and  tba  OootaiMl  IMiWMna  of  tta  lata  J)f. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  NQBTH  AMERICA.  The 
geography,  atatutiof,  ud  Ipoftl  hUUty  of  wch  lUta  bare 
been  giren  apart.  The  ofejeet  ef  tlna  aitiele  ia  to  traoe 

the  procew  by  which  the  United  8tale«  became  a  nation, 
and  to  describe  briefly  the  extent  of  their  temtury,  tbeir 
population  and  its  chanetMr»  mi  the  ongmim^uk  id  their 
general  govenioicnt. 

Hirlortf. — Tlie  peace  of  Paru,  concluded  in  1763.  broke 
tlie  strongest  link  of  the  chain  which  kept  the  American 
piniitationj  subject  to  England.  The  hokilitMa  between 
the  Jflraiioh  and  English  oolonists  in  North  America,  which 
etnuneneed  in  1618,  and  were  only  interrupted  by  brief 
intervals  of  truce  till  17(j3,  obliged  llie  Knjjlibh  settlers  to 
acquie«ce  in  the  Bovi-i-eiirnty  ot  llie  inutlu  i-tountry,  in  ortler 
to  insure  its  protiction.  WIil-u,  by  the  peace  ol  Piuis. 
Canada  was  ceded  to  England,  and  the  acttlementii  ol 
Fnoee  eoofined  to  the  town  of  New  Odeant  and  a  few 

gantation  on  the  MiiMiippi  (which  wan  aooB  after  ceded 
Brain)  om  of  the  nraitpowMAd  noliYea  irimh  ind^ 
the  Colonies  to  confiwiii  «ugBBt  lo  the  Briliih  garmuaut 
ceased  to  exist. 

In  17(v^  the  Hritifh  colonies  were  in  nvimbcr  tliiiterii  : 
Virginia,  the  oldoat,  hayinij  been  founded  in  itiOT ;  Georgia, 
the  newest  settlement,  in  1732.  It  is  impoerible  to  say 
with  precision  what  was  at  that  time  the  amoont  of  theu 
population.  In  17411  it  wna  esliniated  that  the  inhabHanta 
«f  tte  colonies  amotrnted  to  14M6,000  souls.  Hie  increase 
in  the  towns  of  Boston.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
durinir  the  inter>al  between  that  yetr  and  1763,  iippeuix 
to  have  lieen  about  2t)  per  cent. ;  nnd  from  ttie  amomit 
of  new  land.s  taken  into  cultivation,  tlie  irLiieral  increase 
«aoAot  have  been  at  a  lower  ratio,  wliich  would  give  the 
fopdatkm  in  1763,  at  1.210,(100,  probably  an  uncfer  esti- 
jnate.  The  value  of  tli9  produce  exported  to  Great 
Britain  in  17S0  was  804.770/.  fi«.  Gd. :  of  the  goods  im- 

rorted  from  that  counlvv  in  the  same  vt-ar,  l,3i;),076/.  1«. 
Irf.  The  vahie  of  the  ^oods  exported  in  was 
761,101/.  11<.  6i/.  ;  of  those  imported,  2.«11,766/.  Ui*.  ItW. 
Ihe  falling  off  in  the  exports  is  accounted  for  by  the 
vat  then  raging ;  the  increase  of  the  impmfia,  by  the  re- 
■ittance  of  warlike  stores  and  gopda  tm  a  aicana  or  paying 
tile  ref^lar  army  in  America.  This  dMiotMHMe  Nndera  n 
impossible  to  make  u^  of  the  export  and  import  toMea  to 
check  the  estimate  of  the  population. 

The  .sel tiers  in  the  Briti^ti  t(>!uTiie<  of  North  America 
were  scattered  in  a  .stmcirhnt;  Uno,  alone  the  sea-board, 
from  the  31st  to  the  44th  de<n-ee  of  North  latitude.  Al- 
feaiiT  was  the  western  tennioation  of  the  settled  eountiy 
In  flw  north ;  the  Blue  Bidge,  ill  Virginia ;  Hi  the  ChM- 
linas  and  Georgia  the  breadth  of  the  settled  countries  from 
the  sea  was  still  less.  The  varied  circumstances  under 
which  the  colonies  had  been  onpinftiiy  planted,  and  the 
difficulty  ol"  intercourse  between  tlM>8e  which  were  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  hndpnnMtad  a  ilrfUng  diver- 
sity ofprovincial  character. 

In  ViTglma,  ftratided  ty  adewitufeis  who  sought  only  to 
hntler  tmir  fbrtnnea,  and  oiwmantied  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Bngland  by  the  resort  of  royalist  refugees,  the 
opinions  nnd  sentiments  of  the  population  differed  from 
thoHc  which  prevailed  in  Eusrlaiid  only  through  accidenth 
of  local  position.  Sulwcqnently  to  the  year  1070  the 
labour  of  netrro  slaves  had  superseded  t"hroup;hout  the 
eolMiy  the  conipulsory  labour  of  indentured  white  sen  ants 
or  coiifiets.  The  settlea  were  dispersed  through  the 
Mionjr,  ahMif  the  banks  of  the  navigable  rivers.  They 
were  all  agriculturists,  engaged  in  the  growth  of  tolmcco, 
the  staple  of  the  colony.  Many  of  the  Liiuled  eMntes  were 
large  and  entailed.  The  rielie-t  pliiiitei^  (  uHivated  their 
own  lands,  with  their  own  slaves,  and  eonsimuHl  great  part 
of  the  produce  in  the  exerciw  of  a  jirofuse  hospitafity. 
They  received  in  return  for  their  tobacco  articles  of^ foreign 
luxury,  but  most  of  the  estates  were  deeply  in  debt  to  tne 
■ngtiah  or  Scotch  merehanta,  who  carried  on  the  com- 
meroe  of  the  province.  The  Ghmvh  of  England  was 
established,  ana  gave  the  hrar  in  religion  and  inomis, 
though  dissenters  were  numerous.  Literature  was  neg- 
lected ;  nnd,  in  the  absence  of  iiitelleitunl  pursuits,  nnd  of 
tile  elcijant  dissipation  of  cities,  the  leisure  of  the 
wealthier  claeses  Vraa  saved  from  ennui  by  fleWeporls.  j 
cock-fighting,  fomkig,  and  drinking.  It  is  amen;  nwn  of  1 
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this  kind  that  the  military  character  is  most  apt  to  develop 
ilht'Il :  ;uid  accordingly  we  find  the  provincial  ti-oops  of 
Virginia,  during  the  war  which  ended  in  1763,  not  only 
more  mmMBona,  but  better  organixed  and  disciplined,  and 
pwidnoHig  now  oflieaia  of  tohmt  than  those  of  any  oUmt 
eolonjr.  Tlie  gtncml  oharaoter  of  Maiyhnid  soeietf 
differed  in  no  essential  partimtars  from  that  of  ^Irfrinia. 
The  social  tone  of  the  Carohiius  ;ind  GeorL'ia  (htt'cred  t'ruui 
both  only  in  a  more  close  connection  wiOi  the  niuther 
country,  owing  perhaps  to  their  compajativeiy  recent 
estubhkhment,  and  the  prevalent  practice  of  sending  joang 
men  of  fortune  to  be  eaucated  in  En^and. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  N«w  England  provinces,  the  next 
settlements  in  point  of  antiquity  to  Virginia,  differed 
materially  from  the  societies  which  have  just  been  passed 
in  review.  The  first  settlers  v,\  i('  drivi  n  to  America  hy 
reliirious  and  political  mudvi'*:  they  tume  to  orpinize  a 
civil  sui.iety  in  accordance  with  their  theoretical  views, 
which  were  Puritan  in  religion,  and  republican  in  politics. 
There  was  a  more  scanty  admixture  of  the  ariotocmtical 
iamilies  of  Ei^land  among  them  than  among  the  southern 
lettleii.  lliefr  lees  pro<raetive  soil  and  less  ftvourable 

climate  forced  upon  them  habits  of  more  unrrmift-ns^ 
industry  tlian  prevailed  m  the  south,  and  rewarded  tlu  iu 
ran-ly  \\i\h  more  than  a  conipefency  in  return.  The 
tthheries  and  the  infant  manidkcture.s  of  these  countries 
promoted  a  less  straggling  mode  of  settlement  thin  pre- 
vailed in  Virginia,  and  the  development  of  greater  enei|y, 
venatility,  and  promptitude  in  acHon.  Tlieir  seetanaa 
and  propagandist  turn  of  mind  was  favourable  to  a  certain 
ran?e  of  Hudy ;  and  scientific  education,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  rendered  sulwervient  to  worldly  adviintaires  or  polcinieal 
su])eri()nly,  was  zealously  patronised.  The  New  Englandcrs 
were  the  politlcianB  Of  tfw  Engtth  colonies  in  North 
America. 

The  midland  colonieSt  from  llie  western  boundaiy  of 
Connecticut  to  Maryland,  were  peewHarly  cirouantaneed. 
That  region  had  been  originally  colonlMd  by  the  Dutch 

and  the  Swedes,  and  the  Imlk  of  the  original  si*t tiers  re- 
mained in  the  country  allcr  it  had  been  ceded  to  Great 
Britain.     TS-.rir  numbers  were  occa--iona]ly  reiiil'ureed  by 
tresh  emitrrants  from  Holland  and  Sweden,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  Germans  joined  them.    Except  in  the 
town  of  New  York,  the  Dutch  population  predominated 
fhrooghovt  the  country  til]  a  diort  time  before  the  revo- 
lutionary war.    The  favourable  commercial  position  of 
New  York  rendered  it  at  an  early  i>eriod  the  great  em- 
porium of  British  America;   and  this  circumstance,  lo 
operating  with  the  non-amalgamation  of  the  Dutch  and 
Ensflish  settlers,  kept  the  citizens  of  New  York  less  deci- 
dedly American  than  any  of  the  other  colonists.  They 
were  neither  aealons  provincial  politicians,  like  the  New 
Englanders,  nor  attached  to  the  soil,  like  the  plantefa  ol 
Virginia:  they  were  merely  wealthy  trader*.   The  impor. 
tnnt  part  taken  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  seltlenietit 
of  Pennsylvania,  another  of  the  central  coiuiiu-rcd  jiro- 
vinces,  had  alxi  temicii  to  i^ive  it  a  more  neutial  and  unde- 
cided character  than  eitlicr  the  southern  or  northein  grouf 
of  provinces.  Quaker  principles  arc  a  system  of  negations 
no  society  could  be  maintained  upon  them;  and  according!) 
the  management  of  provfaicia]  badness  fell  into  the  hana 
of  those  w  ho  qualified  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  of  thosi 
who  left  it  altogether,  and  of  immigrants  who  never  hat 
belonE;ed  to  it.    But  the  proprietary  hold  upon  the  pro 
vince,  vested  in  the  family  ol  Pcnn,  in  a  great  ineasun 
neutralised  the  working  of  these  elements  down  to  Ihi 
period  of  the  Revolution.     There  was  pen>onal  industn 
and  afilnence  in  Pennsylvania,  a  decent  attention  to  intel 
lectual  pursuits,  but  little  public  spirit ;  neither  the  miiitai) 
ardoiu"  of  Virginia  nor  tne  political  enthttriasm  of  Ne« 
Enslaud.    Tins  sjstcnialic-  (piietadu  was  more  icspec1:di!i 
than  the  mercantile  EpicurcHiiisui  of  New  York;  but  theii 
consequences  did  not  dift'er  v.idelv. 

The  institutions  of  all  1l:esi'  cuionies  were  calculated  fi 
develop  botti  the  taste  and  tult  nt  tor  political  business.  Ii 
all  new  v^thnnealB  it  is  found  e«.pedieut  to  task  private  in 
dividiMh  v^lhe  discharge  of  mnctions  which  in  mon 
matured  societies  devolve  upon  professional  men.  Thi 
range  of  jurisdiction  iiitnjsled  to  justices  of  the  peace  wa 
necessarily  much  wider  in  the  colonies  than  in  the  iiiotlic  ' 
country  ;  the  licence  to  practice  as  legal  aifent*  was  un  i" 
easily  "obi amcd.  In  all  the  colonies,  ilccti\c  asseiiil  !ic 
participated  hurgely  in  the  legislative  and  financial  auUip 
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li^.  Av'orguised  militia  was  required  for  defence  against 
the  9anmom  of  the  lodinBaod  French  aetUeis.  Under 
the  inlnenee  of  theee  eireaautances,  a  class  of  profea- 

fiional  public  niun  luid  thrown  up  in  tin'  (oloiiit's:  men 
indisposed  by  tluii-  tiistcs,  or  incapacitatod  by  tliiir  want 
ol'  powers  ol' continuous  induslrv',  lor  traded  or  agriculture, 
devoted  themselvea  to  public  butuneskt  not  merely  as  ania- 
teuis,  but  as  a  idmw  of  gaimng  »  living,  and  sometimes 
oflueace  and  power.  Tm  nanow  sphere  in  which  they 
■ctcd  heoped  »  nusBber  of  ineongiuom  employments  upon 
Ihem:  they  were  in  general  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
lawyer,  politician,  and  soldier,  not  entirely  secluded  from 
tnercanldc  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  almost  incessont  wars  In'twecn  France  and  England 
had  developed  more  comprehensive  view*  and  more  am- 
liilious  aspirings  among  these  men  than  could  tind  hu»- 
twiance  in  the  petty  domestie  business  of  one  colony.  The 
femoiNMsa  of  the  oatUral  govenunent  not  unirequently 
Tendered  H  neceaary  for  the  local  authorities  to  take  mea- 
wircs  wMch,  in  strict  propriety,  could  only  orii?inato  with 
it,  :mJ  employ  thfi  nearest  and  rl•adil^^t_  at;enls  lu  carryuig 
Jln !»  iiito  execution.  Uiukrtakini,'-  i*  i  were  at  times 
found  necessary  which  surpn.saed  the  powers  of  a  single 
colony,  wad  for  which  the  comlnDea  etforU  of  several 
"were  required.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  numerous*  but 
belong  properly  to  the  history  of.individual  colonies :  the 
enterprise  however  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Louisboil^, 
in  1745,  as  the  first  in  a  train  of  operations  which  led  to 
a  gradually  extending  fedeiatioa  Of  the  ooloiU«%  belongs 
to  their  common  history. 

From  1730,  when  the  resolution  of  the  I'lctuh  govern- 
ment to  unite  its  settlements  in  Louisiana  and  Canada  by 
siehainof  pCHtealoiq;  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes  became 
mppareDt,  every  moYesieat  of  that  power  had  been  jealously 
watched  by  the  English.  In  that  jrear  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Ghcrokecs  south  and  west  of  Carolina,  in 
wliich  they  acknowledged  themselves  the  subjects  of  King 
Cii'iir^r.    Tlu'  province  of  New  York,  apprehending  an 
invasion  from  tlie  Indians  under  French  uiflucnce,  voted, 
in  1734,  QUOOl.  for  iorlilying  the  city  of  New  York  ;  4000/. 
for  erecting  a  stone  fort  and  oUier  conveniences  for  soldiers 
at  Albany ;  800/.  for  a  fort  and  blocldiouse  at  Schenectady ; 
nod  SOOL  for  managing  the  Senocai^  and,  if  possible,  oon- 
ntmeting  nuKtary  posts  in  their  territories.  In  1744  war  was 
dedHed  bjr  Great  Britain  against  France  ;  and  before  the 
intelligence  reached  New  Enijland,  the  governor  of  Cape 
Breton  sent  SIX)  soldiers  under  Duvivier  against  Caiiso, 
which  they  .suq)rised  and  took.    As  a  measure  of  retalia- 
tion, and  also  as  a  mcasmc  of  M.>curity  against  French 
priiimteera,  it  was  deemed  by  the  English  a  UMaaore  of  high 
impofrtanee  to  reduce  Looisbouis,  a  rtrong  fottifted  town, 
erected  by  the  FVench  on  Cape  Breton.   Shirley,  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  proposed  the  enterprise  to  the  members 
of  tlie  general  court,  without  waiting  for  authority  from 
England.     The  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of 
only  one  vote,  and  circulars  despatched  to  the  other  colo- 
nies, as  lar  as  Pennsylvania,  requesting  asidstance :  all 
«xeused  themselves  from  taking  part  m  the  adventure, 
except  Connecticot,  New  Hamnshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Torces  were  raised,  and  a  Bmau  navy  equipped.  Massa- 
^•h^usctts  sent  3'25()  men,  New  Ilamjwhire  :k>i,  Cotinectieut 
niU,  Rhode  Island  3U0  (who  airived  too  late  :  thc^e  were 
commanded  by  native  officers.    Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  consented  that  their  colonv  sloops  should  Le  em- 
ployed as  cruiaers ;  Massachusetts  hired  a  privateer  of  200 
tons,  and  a  anow  of  less  burden :  Boston  htted  out  a  sliip 
and  a  anow ;  the  governor  added  a  ship  of  20  guns,  a 
snow,  a  brig,  and  three  sloops:  this  sqiiadron  was  placed 
under  Captain  Tyng  as  commodore.    The  armament  was 
joined  off  Canso  by  Commodore  Warren  from  f^ni'land, 
with  one  ^hip  of  00  ^uns  and  three  of  -W  guns  each.  Louis- 
boui  ,;  and  a  number  of  rich  French  vessels  were  taken  by 
"Warren  and  the  provincial  forces.   Tlie  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  had  refused  to  participate  in  the  expedition, 
oD  hearing  that  Louisbouig  waa  taken*  voted  40002.  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Iroopa. 

The  sueceaa  of  tilis  enterprise  cin!)oldcnc(l  f^hirley  to 
project  the  conquest  of  all  the  French  dominions  in 
America.  The  Hi  i1i>h  ministry  approved  of  the  scheme, 
and  a  circular  was  sent  by  the  secretaiy  of  state  to  the 
governors  of  Virginia  and  all  the  coloima  to  fho  antll" 
ward,  requiring  them  to  raue  as  many  men  as  thay  could 
•pave,  and  fbim  tbem  into  companiea  of  mo,  to  ba  ttaijf 


to  support  the  naval  and  land  forces"  to  be  senl  from 
England.  The  cohmial  assemblies  voted,  in  1740,  very 
unequal  proportions  of  men:— New  Hampshire,  80O ; 

Massachusetts,  :r>(X) ;  Rhode  Island,  :KM) ;  Connecticut, 
lOtK) ;  New  York,  lUOO  ;  New  Jersey,  500 ;  Marv'land, 
:JtK) ;  Virginia.  lUU  ;  Pennsylvania,  400  :  in  all,  8200.  But 
the  English  troops  and  general,  or  tven  orders  from 
England,  ware  expected  in  vain  the  whole  summer.  As 
autumn  afnnacbed,  Slurley  and  Warren  resolved,  rather 
than  allow  tte  whole  year  to  pass  in  inacti-m,  to  assemble 
a  sufRcient  force  of  provincials  at  Albany,  anl  with  it 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point. 
Bel'oro  this  could  be  effected,  movements  among  the 
French  and  Indians  along  the  north  frontier  ol"  New 
EIngland.  and  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  fleet,  4<XK) 
soldiers  and  military  stores,  from  France,  turned  all  their 
attention  to  the  defensive  operations.  In  a  few  days  640O 
of  the  inland  militia  maralied  into  Boaton;  eOUO  hdd 
themselves  in  momentary  readineaa  to  mareh  from  Con- 
nci  licut ;  old  l\irts  were  repaired,  and  new  ones  erected. 
A  succession  ol  storms,  in  wnich  the  French  fleet  sustaini-d 
much  loss,  and  a  pcj^tiU  ntial  lever,  which  broke  out  auonej 
tlie  French  troops,  averted  the  danger.  The  coloni.sts  lelt 
that  the  mottmr  country  tiad  left  them  to  cany  on  its  war 
with  their  own  miaidea  resources.  No  other  operationa 
of  momant  ware  undertaken  in  America  till  a  treaty  wna 
ooneluded  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1748. 

The  treaty  produced  no  peace,  but  only  a  hollow  tmce, 
dnnn;;  which  liolli  parties  were  digestiiitc  and  maturing 
more  extensive  plsuis  of  war.  There  Wi'iv  also  desultory 
hostilities  carriea  on  alon^  the  \^hoIc  Iroutior,  and  the 
North  American  colonies,  both  of  France  and  England, 
were  all  frontier.  The  militaiv  organization  of  New 
England  and  New  Yorii  waa  kapt  up.  Even  in  Fennqrl- 
vamafhe  sense  of  the  neacsrity  of  a  defenivn  eelaMiaii» 

nu'iit,  and  tlie  dc\1i  ro-,i^  ninnatremcnt  of  Franklin,  had 
introduced  a  respec  t ahiy  di.-i  if^iued  militia,  erected  forts, 
and  procured  cannon.  In  IT-'jI  Virginia  was  divided  into 
military  districts,  and  an  officer,  called  adjutant-genera), 
with  the  rank  of  major,  appointed  in  each,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  aasemble  and  exercise  the  militia,  inspect  then: 
arms,  and  enfiiree  the  discipline  prescribed  by  the  lawa. 
When  Governor  Dinwiddle  arrived  in  Viivinia,  in  1752, 
he  portioned  out  the  colony  into  four  miutary  divisiona, 
a:ul  Cicoi-i^e  Washintrlon,  wlio  hud  been  chosen  one  of  the 
adjutants-general,  liatl  his  commission  as  major  renewed, 
and  was  appointed  to  command  the  northern  division. 

In  17i>3  tlie  French  crossed  the  Ohio  in  force,  and  en- 
trenched themselves  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio* 
This  fikot  being  reported  by  WashtngUm,  who  had  been 
sent  on  an  exploratory  mission  by  Dinwiddle, n  anoall  foree 
was  called  out  to  watch  the  frontier,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Wa.shington,  who  estabHsbed  his  head- 
quartcre  at  Alexandria.  Orders  from  England  had  hr  tliis  * 
time  reached  the  governors  of  all  the  colonies,  instructin;^ 
them,  in  the  event  of  encroaehments  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  to  repel  ftnve  by  foioe,  and  recommending  union 
for  defence.  In  compliance  with  this  recommendation,  n 
general  convention  ot^  delegates  iVom  all  the  coloniea  was 
summoned  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  conference  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes  north  of  New  York,  called 
the  Six  Nations.  The  convention  met  at  Albany,  on  the 
14th  June,  17">4  :  it  was  composed  of  delegates  Irom  New 
Hampsliire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  with  the  lieutenant-governor 
and  council  of  New  York,  and  it  was  met  by  ISO  men  of 
the  Sx  Nations.  Hub  assembly  constihitea  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States:  a  plan  was  presented  to 
it  for  a  pcruuuieiil  union  of  all  the  colonies  under  one 
government,  so  fur  a^  nii^'ht  lie  neoaamiy  fin  dafitnoa  and 
otlier  important  general  purposes. 

Several  of  the  commissioners  came  prepared  with  plans 
for  a  union  of  the  colonies  to  be  submitted  to  the  oongrees. 
A  vote  waa  taken  whether  a  union  should  bo  eataUiihed, 
which  passed  unanimously  in  the  affirmative ;  a  committee 
was  then  appointed,  of  one  from  each  colony,  to  report  on 
the  diflerent  plans,  and  that  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Franklin  was  preferred,  and  witli  a  few  amendments 
reported.  Fianklin^  proposal  w,r^,  i.i  it  apjjlicatioT'.  .should 
be  made  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  include  all  the 
ftitish  colonies  in  North  America  within  one  gDVUr>> 
ment,  under  which  each  colony  might  retain  tti  own 
stitutioni  that  thia  ganwnl  govwnnt  AwH  btntotoia- 
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tered  by  a  president-general,  appointed  and  supported  by 
the  cro\vn,  and  a  council  nominated  by  the  lei:i>l;^tivc 
assemblies  of  fhe  different  colonies ;  tliat  the  general 

{fovcmment  should  have  the  power  to  purchase  Indian 
ands  for  the  cnmo,  to  nMlM  new  Mtttamenti  on  Uhm 
landi,  to  make  latw  fbr  the  iww  wtHemeiito  lin  thk  erawn 
ihould  fomi  them  into  particular  s^overnmetits,  to  raise  and 
pay  soldiers,  build  forts  and  equip  vessels  for  the  defence 
of  the  colonics,  to  make  poace  or  declare  war  with  the 
Indians,  to  repulate  the  Indian  tratle,  to  levy  duties  for 
these  purposes,  and  to  appoint  a  treasurer.  After 
lengthened  debates  this  plan  wm  agreed  to,  and  copies 
ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  bond  of  tnde  and  the 
aaoeniblies  of  the  serenl  prorinces.  The  bond  of  trade 
disapproved  of  it  ti  too  democratie,  the  aaMMbliM  as  too 
favourable  to  prerotrntivc.  That  such  a  plan  Rhotild  be 
proposed  was  however,  an  indication  of  the  ilirection 
which  the  ninuis  of  the  Aim  ricnn  K'adei-s  had  taken,  and 
its  discussion  in  the  provincial  assemblies  riveted  men's 
minds  upon  a  tangible  and  practical  measure  of  union. 
It  iionned  pablio  ojpivkm;  lor,  with  the  ezooptioii  of  an 
oleetive  presidcnti  it  ewbocBet  all  the  eaMntial  featam  of 
the  constitution  nitimatelv  adopted  by  the  United  States. 

The  British  ministers  devised  a  scheme  of  their  own, 
whereby  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  with  some  mem- 
bers of  thi'ir  respective  counciU.  were  to  meet  and  make 
arraiiccmi  nts  lor  the  common  defence  ;  tbey  were  to  draw 
on  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain  for  the  expense,  which 
was  afterwards  to  be  reftmded  by  a  tax  levied  fai  .^neriea 
kfrnAot  parliament.  No  immediate  ttltagaiMnla  were 
asadt  for  realizinpr  this  project;  but  ill  the  HMrathne 
Goncnl  Braddock  was  sent  to  Amr'rirn  with  two  r^ments 
of  HeguTar  troops.  His  propress  towards  the  frontier  was 
arrested  in  Maryland  for  want  of  carnage  s,  no  commis- 
sariat arrangements  having  beeti  made  either  by  the 
Britidi  or  eownial  ^vemments.  Out  of  this  dilemma  the 
MORml  WM  artrici^ed  by  the  prastioal  genhii  of  n»akUn. 
Bimddook  advanood,  utterly  ret!aidl««  of  theadrioo  of  tiw 
eokwists  iamiliar  with  Indian  warfiure,  and  led  the  ad- 
vanced division  of  his  army  into  an  ambuscade,  where  it 
was  entirely  defeated,  l^iinbar,  who  commanded  the 
second  division,  fled  precipitately  to  Philadelphia.  Wash- 
injrton  distinc^uixhed  nimself  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
routed  party,  and  subsequently  in  prottMcting  the  Virginian 
frontier.  The  Assembly  of  PhilailelpUa  nwwd  flOyOntf.  to 
plaoe  their  Ihmtier  ia  a  state  of  deftnoo;  andfhecreetioa 
of  fofta  and  the  ealKtig^  ont  and  ovgmnirita^  tho  tailitm  was 
intrusted  to  Franklin.  In  the  meantime  the  provincial 
forces  of  the  New  Kni,'lftnd  provinces  had  htruL'Lrli  li 
a^rainst  the  Frencli  with  varyuiu'  Ibrtniie  between  Albany 
and  Fort  George  :  their  campaitcn  ended  with  both  parties 
retiring  within  their  respective  frontiers  and  strengthening 
their  forts.  The  reault  of  the  military  operations  of  the 
year  waa  alamhlif  to  the  Britadi  settlers,  but  a  more  last- 
ing impression  produced  in  their  minds  was,  that  it  would 
have  been  still  more  disastrous  had  their  defeooe  been  in- 
trusted to  Hntish  troops  entire^,  iaotaad  of  being  left 

mainly  to  their  own  exertions. 

Though  hostihties  had  been  carrvin?  on  in  America  in 
1754  and  1705,  war  was  not  formally  declared  between 
Bntaiii  md  raiee  till  1756.  In  that  jaai exteiaiTa  arma- 
Mnto  wowanrt  lo  Awrioa  hy  both  |OWiwqit»,  and  the 
provineial  lei^hueuts  acted  ttuvugf  MMt  the  remaindor  of  the 
war  fi-s  auxiliaries.  They  continued  to  form  a  majority  of 
tiie  British  forces,  but  their  officers  were  kept  in  a  sub- 
ordinate condition  extromL-ly  trailing  to  those  anions:  them 
who  had  acquired  military  experience  in  the  Ironticr  wars, 
in  the  oxpMitioa  of  Vernon  against  Carthagena,  and  on 
other  oeearions.  The  rest  ot  the  war  therefore,  afford- 
ing no  Aether  indioafiona  of  the  growtt  of  a  spirit  of  nsr 
taonality  among  the  Anglo-Aroeneans,  mav  be  paaMd  over 
with  the  intimMion  that  it  was  ended  in  1763  with  the  ces- 
■on  of  Canada  to  Great  IJritain  by  France. 

Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
the  inteniion  ol'  the  British  ministers  to  quarter  troops  in 
America  and  support  them  by  taxes  levied  on  the  colonies 
was  aaeoanead^  On  the  10th  of  Maroh,  17M»  the  House 
ofCoiwoiie  adapted  &  rawkitioii,  *1hift  it  was  to 
charge  eertatn  atamp^uliea  in  the  coloniea  and  pnuita* 
tions.'  And  on  the  5th  of  April  an  act  was  passed  grant- 
ing certain  duties  in  the  colonies.  This  act  was  in  siib- 
itance  only  a  renewal  of  the  Sutrar  Act  of  (Jeorce  II.,  but 
iDsteadof  the  reaaoa  (commercial  regulations}  assigned  in 


the  preamble  of  the  old  statute,  the  new  was  avov.odly  in- 
tended for  the  raising  of  revenue.  Instructions  wvic  at 
tJie  same  time  given  bv  the  British  goveminent  to  tiie 
commanders  of  king's  snips  stationed  in  America  to  en- 
force the  law  agamst  amugKling.  The  conduct  of  the 
VfMA  vJMUtm  was  indicatrre  of  inftdnation.  Events  ■ 
had  impressed  the  colonists  with  the  opinion  (whether 
correct  or  otherwise  is  indifferent)  that  with  proper  or- 
ganization they  were  competent  to  defend  themselves  even 
when  threatened  by  the  vicinity  of  French  settlements; 
and  now  it  was  proposed  to  quarter  soldiera  upon  them, 
when  that  danger  had  been  removed.  Agun,  reatriotioaa 
upon  their  trade  had  always  been  a  grievance  with  the 
colonists.^  The  Navigation  Act,  passed  in  1051,  and  re- 
enacted  ni  IBBO,  had  always  been  laxly  enforced  in 
America.  The  Xew  Fnglanders  carried  their  lish  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  broiicht  l)ack  the  produce  of  Southern 
Knro])e  in  exchange  ;  Spain  was  the  best  market  for  tlie 
rice  of  Carolina  ;  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  kept  up 
without  scniple  their  comfMrdal  intercourse  with  their 
parent  countqr«  '  It  has  hem  a  suudm  with  me  during 
my  adndnlstration,*  strid  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1731,  Mo 
encourage  the  trade  of  the  American  colonics  in  the 
utmost  lafitude.  Nay,  it  has  been,  necessary  to  pass  over 
some  irrecnlarities  in  their  trade  with  Europe;  for  by  cn- 
couraiong  thom  to  an  extensive  growing  commerce,  if 
they  gain  5tMt  i^)0/.,  I  am  convinced  that  in  two  years 
afterwards  full  250,000/.  of  their  gains  will  be  in  his  roa- 
jeafy^exdioqnerfey-ihe  labour  and  product  of  this  king- 
dom ;  as  imanase  futukities  of  every  kind  go  thither ;  and 
as  they  increase  In  flieir  foreign  American  trade  more  of 
our  produce  will  be  wanted.'  But  this  leniency  wa-s  ]x  r- 
haps  more  unwise  than  a  ricrorons  enforcement  of  the 
navigation  laws;  being  generally  let'l  in  abeyance,  any 
attempt  to  enforce  tiiem  was  in  appearance  (perhaps  in 
reali^)  &  resuscitation  of  obsolete  laws  for  purely  vex- 
tl&tm  puposea.  One  of  the  ooeaaional  attempta  to  enfotee  * 
tim  &  Bbston  having  led  tothe  iasaing  of  'writs  of  as- 
sistanea*  to  aid  custom-house  officers  in  the  discharge  of 
their  dnty,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  exchequer  in 
England,  gave  occasion  to  challenge  the  IciraJity  ol  tln  se 
writs  in  the  provincial  Superior  Court  ot  .Justice.  Air, 
Otis,  at  that  time  advocate-general,  was  requested  by  the 
government  to  argue  in  support  of  the  writs :  he  refused, 
resigned  his  ofEcc,  and  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  people 
to  ^ead  against  them.  Tins  deeiaioa  of  the  ooort  was,  thai 
it  *  eoald  see  no  foundation  for  sneh  a  writ  ;*  bat  this  whs 
the  least  effect  of  Otis's  art^ument.  In  the  course  of  it  lie, 
in  the  wortis  of  President  Adams's  summary  of  his  speecli, 
'examined  tlie  .u  ts  of  trade  one  by  one,  and  ilemunstr;ited 
that  if  they  were  considered  as  revenue  laws,  they  di  ^Iroyed 
all  our  security  of  properly,  liberty,  and  life,  every  right  of 
nature  and  the  £nglisn  constitution,  and  the  charter  of  tha 
province.'  This  was  the  theme  that  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  dwelt  in  their  recollection.  *  I  do  say,' 
wrote  Adams,  long  after, '  that  Mr.  Otis's  oration  against 
writs  of  aaaatanoe  meathed  Itato  tins  natiaiii  the  breath  of 
life.' 

The  enactments  of  17G4  were  met  in  the  spirit  which 
Otis  had  inspired.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  pro- 
tested against  the  Sugar  Act  and  tne  quartering  of  troops  as 
anoonstitutional :  andaraDointed  e  onomittee  to  sit  during 
tlie  recess,  to  write  to  other  goveninents  to  infonn  them 
of  the  resolutions,  at^.d  to  invite  all  the  colonial  assemblies 
to  join  with  thi  iii  to  obtiun  a  repeal  of  the  Sugar  Act  and 
nievent  the  t^  naetment  of  a  Stamp  Act.  In  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Burgesse.s,  on  receiving  information  of  tiie  de- 
claratory act,  prepared  an  address  to  the  king,  a  memorial 
to  the  Iiouse  of  I<orda,a]id  a  remonstrance  to  the  House  of 
Conoumii   The  eoafiscaliona  of  the  naval  commandeni 

Sut  a  stop  to  the  coomwroe  which  the  fiogliih  colonies 
ad  carried  on  with  the  fVeneh  islands  ana  the  Spanish 

settlements.  Tlie  consequence  of  these  acts  and  diHiis- 
sions  wa.s  a  universal  fennent  thruugliuul  the  colonics; 
nevertheless  the  Sugar  Act,  being  regarded  as  a  ecoi- 
mcrcial  regulation,  was  not  openly  diaobeved. 

In  the  beginning  of  1765  the  British  padiaaMni  Jblkmed 
up  the  dedaiatoiy  resolutioii  of  the  preceding  year  by 
pasring  an  act  for  raising  a  revenue  by  a  general  stamp- 
duty  through  all  the  American  colonics.  The  .^sscuibiies 
of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  protested  aeaiiist  the  act  as 
unennstitutiunal.  On  the  7th  of  October  a  congress,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-eight  delegates,  from  the  Assemblies  of 
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Maatachusetti,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantationiu 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Xow  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Pelaware  couulie^  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  met  in 
the  city  of 'New  York.  The  remilU  of  its  delibiuatidw 
were,  a  petition  to  the  Icingf,  a  memorial  to  each  house  of 
parliament,  and  a  rcromniendation  to  the  colonies  to  np- 
poiiit  sjjiecial  tiijiMit^j  to  solicit  redress  of  t^rievaiices.  Hc- 
hiili  i  the  new  nic-asiircii,  almost  every  colony  was  at  that 
time  complainiii!^  ot'  i>ome  particular  gri«vauc«,  some  of 
them  of  long  MandinK :  the  Stamp  Act  had  the  effiMt  of 
making  each  c<domr  ailqpt  all  the  gnevannea  of  ite  seigh- 
boonaaiuoini.  The  Mamp  Act  «ae  never  enforoed:  in 
every  town  local  mobs  obli^^ed  thoi^e  who  had  been  n<Nni- 
nated  eollectors  and  di^tribiitoiti  U!ider  it  to  decline  the 
eiimluyment.  In  \7GG  tlie  Stanip  Aet  wa*  leju  ali-d  by 
parliament ;  but  tlte  repeal  was  accompanied  by  a  dei-Ia- 
ratorv  act,  Oiuierting  the  li^ht  and  power  of  the  lir.u^h 
]egi:uature  to  bind  uie  oohiimea  in  all  oases  whatever.  In 
conformity  with  this  deeilantioa  an  act  was  neased  in  1767. 
iroiMwin^  a  duty  on  paper,  ^aaa,  paintem'  eolouis,  and  tea«i 
to  be  paid  by  tne  colotusts  m  the  colonies.  This  aet  vbr 
met  on  the  prirt  of  the  Americans  with  the  same  deter- 
mined fipinl  ol  resistance  a*  the  Stamp  Aet .  Tlx-  Assembly 
of  Massai  lmselts  addrenoeil,  in  February.  \7^'^.  a  l  ircular 
letter  to  the  burgebses  and  representatives  of  tlie  people 
throughout  the  colonies,  requestlug  tilffn  to  unite  to 
obtain  lediMs.  In  Aphl  of  the  aame  year  the  British 
minister  titnmdlfted  a  dreular  letter  to  the  governors,  in- 
structini;  Ihem  to  use  their  influence  to  defeat  the  attempt 
to  combine  the  colonies,  by  prevailing  u])i)n  the  AsRemblics 
of  their  reipective  provinces  to  take  tin  notice  of  1' ^  .M<in- 
sachusetts  Itrtter.  The  colonial  legislatures  refused  to  give 
any  promise  to  that  ctfect,  and  were  distiolvcd.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  on  being  dissolved 
bf  the  governor,  re  assembled  under  the  name  4>f  a  con- 
vention, and  continued  to  sit  and  act  ae  a  legislature  in 
defiance  of  his  authority.  When  the  new  colonial  legisla- 
tures met,  in  ITfiH,  ihcy  ])roved  a£  intractable  aa  their  pre- 
deceaaors.  In  ITTtI  Lord  North,  who  had  succeeded  the 
duke  of  Grafton  as  premier,  prepared  a  bill  to  repeal  as 
much  of  tlie  ait  of  1707  as  imposed  duties  on  glass, 
paper,  and  painters'  colour'^,  and  to  continue  that  part 
which  impaied  a  duty  on  tea.  8ueh  a  trifling  altaiation 
could  have  no  effect  on  the;  sentimsnta  of  the  Americana  f 
they  objectei!  to  the  Hritish  parliament's  right  to  tax 
them,  to  t!ic  amomil  of  the  tax;  and  were  not  to  be 
eiiiii  iiiafi  (1  by  a  remission  of  duties  repealed,  to  use  Loi-d 
North  s  own  words,  '  because  they  had  been  found  unpro- 
ductive." 

From  the  meeting  of  the  Congreas  of  1705  till  1774, 
there  was  little  appearance  of  conceit  anong  the  colonies 
in  their  opposition  to  the  pariiamentary  measures  of  the 
mother-country.  The  goveiliment  of  Crreat  Britain  could 
enforee  none  of  its  mar,  lutt  i  t]!io;ii:li'iut  the  thirteen 
colonies,  except  where  it^  soKlu  r«  ui  ic  inesent  to  cntbice 
them.  But  the  rcaistanei:  was  cver\ wliert:  local,  spon- 
taneous, unitreconcertcd.  Each  colony,  esuch  assembly, 
each  township,  each  man,  resisted  in  their  individual  or 
oorponte  capacities,  but  without  idy  appemnee  of  pre- 
viobs  arranirement  or  ulterior  object.    Thia  deanltorf 

stnitT!-'?'' 1  i:i  i  cftVfl  cf  iiKils-iiii,' tlie  0))]'.;isi1imi  n  [x  rhonul 
conceiii  t'l  rvcry  one  eiijj.iucd  in  it.  An  emulative  spirit 
made  every  Mian  or  corporation  seek  to  outdo  ins  or  iti 
fellows  in  boldnes.*.  In  1771  the  Hegiilatora  of  North 
(.'arnliua  shut  up  the  courts  of  ju?-lice,  and  were  only  put 
down  after  a  pitched  liattle.  in  1772  the  oolooists  of 
Rhode  Island  captured  the  armed  government  schooner 
Gaiqpee.  In  1778  the  dtisens  of  Boston  threw  the  cargoes 
of  tea,  which  had  been  Ynou^ht  into  their  harbour  nntmth- 
atanding  their  non-imiiortatioii  resolutions,  into  the  sea. 
Every  attempt  on  the  uart  ot  the  govemment  officei^  to 
enforce  the  obnoxious  laws  called  Ibilh  petitions,  protests, 
and  remonstrances  from  the  colonial  le<rislatures;  and 
whan  theaa  bodiaa  wave  dfaeolvcd,  their  members  met  as 
oBBgreasea  cr  oouvanlimia  wtthont  the  authority  of  the 
sovemore,  and  transacted  bosiness  as  before.  Every  col- 
fisioM  between  the  British  solditrv  :ind  the  cnlorsists  trave 
oocasior.  to  p-.ihlic  meetings,  in  wliii  li  the  popular  uialb  was 
stimula'cd  liy  ^'lowiiiBT  declamation.  This  chaotic,  period 
of  notation  is  one  which  precedes  all  social  revolutions :  it 
ia  ipring  nopular  leaders  too  much  credit  for  inventive 
iremui  ana  foresight  to  say  tliey  occasiiMi  it;  at  best 
Qiay  cac  only  uia  it  Bvt  tm  popolar  kadanln  Asaeika 


were  not  slack  in  their  effort*  to  give  form  and  organiza- 
tion to  this  spontaneous  movement.  Soldiers  had  been 
quartered  upon  Boston  so  early  aa  1798,  under  the  im- 
pression that  ita  citizena  were  the  oriflMton  of  the  disaf- 
fection, of  winch  they  were  only  the  lioldest  utterers.  The 
dc.s!nufi(jn  of  the  tea  in  that  town  in  1773  was  punished 
in  1774  by  an  act  of  l  arliament  ordering  the  port  to  be 
shut  up.  The  enforocmcnt  of  this  act  converted  the  com- 
munitv  of  Boston  into  martyrs  for  American  liberty.  At 
Philaclclpbia  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  the  poorer 
inhabitants:  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  proclaimed  a 
solemn  fast  to  be  obsmed  <m  the  day  the  port  was  closed: 
the  neighbouring  ports  offisred  the  use  of  their  stores  and 
wharfs  to  the  merchants  of  Boston.  Boston  became  a 
cci.tial  }K(iiit  ti)*\ards  which  the  sympathies  of 11  Anu  iica 
converged — the  nucleus  of  a  combination  of  all  the  colo-  * 
iiies.  Committees  of  coircspondence  already  existed  in 
most  of  them.  The  first  had  been  ap])ointed  at  a  town 
meettllg  io  Boston,  in  177'i  ;  another  by  the  House  of  Bur- 
gassasof  Yiiginia,  in  1773.  In  June,  1774, the  Massaclui- 
setts  Boose  of  Representatives  appointed  a  committee  of 
tive  persons  to  uuct  committees  or  delegates  from  tlie 
other  proviiicis  al  I'hiladelphia  on  the  Isl  of  September; 
and  liy  the  agency  of  the  coimnittccs  of  l  orre^pDiulcnce  it 
was  brought  to  "psm  that  delegates  Ironi  eIe\L-n  colonies 
appeared  at  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  tiu  uumth  uumed. 
The  coloniea  represented  were — ^New  Haropsliire,  Miissi^ 
ehuaetts,  Rhode  Island,  Conneetient,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
On  the  14tli  the  deputies  from  North  Carolina  arrived.  This 
tiiNl  C'^)uiiucnlal  Congress  continued  to  sit  tin  l  iirht  weeks. 
During  that  period  it  prepared  and  pubhslied— 1,  A  Dl^ 
claration  of  Uights,  enumerating  the  acts  by  which  they 
had  been  violated,  and  declaring  a  repeal  of  these  acts  in- 
dispensable to  the  restoration  of  harmony  l)etwcen  Great 
Britain  and  the  c  lomes.  2,  A  loyal  address  to  the  king. 
3,  An  address  to  the  pvoide  of  Great  Britain.  4,  Letter*  to 
the  people  of  Canada,  to  the  colonies  of  St.  John's,  Nova 
.Scotia,  and  fieort^ia,  and  the  Floiulas,  inviting  them  to 
unite  in  the  coninion  vaum-  of  Bl■ill^li  Anu  iua.  A  me- 
morial to  the  people  ot°  llritish  Auierieu,  stid  the  neces- 
sity of  aflnn  observance  of  the  measure  airaended  by 
U^^«N»aa  they  valued  the  rights  derived  irum  their  torn- 

Having  transacted  this  business.  Congress  dissolved,  but 
not  Without  expressing  an  opinion  'that  another  congress 
should  be  held  on  the  lUthof  May  next  ensuing,  at  Philar 
delphia,  unless  the  redress  of  their  grievances  shoukl  be 
previously  obti^ined  ;*  and IMOnubending  'to  all  the  colo- 
nies to  olioQse  deputies  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  ready  to 
attand  at  that  tune  and  place,  should  events  make  their 
meeting  neeessary.'  Hic  resolutions  of  the  Continental 
Congress  received  the  sanction  of  the  thirteen  piovineia! 
congresses  and  colonial  aiKinblies,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  New  York  :  that  town,  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British  anny,  and  animated  by  the  mere  spirit  of  trade^wat 
more  lukewarm  than  the  rest  of  the  countiy. 

The  assembling  of  the  first  Continental  Congi  css  w  as  a 
sialisation  of  the  plan  of  union  proposed  by  SVaaklin 
twenty  yean  before.  This  became  more  apparent  in  1775. 
Tlie  st  cond  Conirrcsa  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of 
May,  but  before  that  time  hostilities  had  been  commenced 
by  the  battle  of  I.c\niLr'(in  in  Massachusetts.  Tin-  inti- 
mation of  this  collision  to  Coiigreas  called  forth  a  declara- 
tion that  hostilities  had  already  commenced,  and  that  the 
coloniea  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  stale  of  defence.  On  the 
STth  of  May  it  waa  voted  that  30,000  men  ahould  be  im- 
mediately equipped,  and  George  Washington  appdatsd 
general  and  commander-in-chief;  articles  of  war  were 
framed,  and  the  organization  of  the  higher  departments  of 
the  army  commenced  ;  and,  most  decisive  step  of  all.  bills 
of  credit  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of 
milled  Spanish  dollars,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  'the  Twelve  United  Colonies'  pledged  for  toeir  rc 
demption.  On  the  26th  of  July  it  was  votra  that  additional 
bills,  to  the  value  of  another  million,  should  be  stmek,  and 
that  a  force  not  cv(  er  iliisa:  5tXK)  should  be  kept  up  in  the 
New  York  department.  On  the '2Uth,  that  a  postma.slcr- 
ifoneral  be  ai)j>()inted  tor  the  United  Colonies,  and  a  line 
of  pasts  established  under  his  direction  from  Falmouth  in 
New  England  to  Savannah  in  Georgia.  On  the  29th  of 
Novemb«  a  cQiniDltljM  wb  anpointed  to  totmtpoBd  with 
the  fldeadaof  Aowric*  in  omnr  eoutaiaa:  it  was  sall«a 
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the  CoTumittee  of  Secret  Correspondertct,  till  Apii),  I777i 
vthv.i  the  name  waa  chaiiired  to  that  of  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affain.  On  the  l^h  of  December  the  itpoft  Of 
eomdiittee  appointed  to  devise  way«  and  mMM  tmt 

fittins  out  a  nrna!  armament  w«.t  adopted,  nnd  another 
committee  iianiiHl  to  carry  it  into  execution.  These  were 
ail  aet-s  of  a  rentrnl  so\ereiirii  govi  iiiiiiciit,  tlioiiirh  the 
title  »aa  not  yet  assumed.  In  thf  t-anic  spirit  was  the 
tnawer  of  Congress  to  a  letter  hum  Mxss.k  Imsetts  com- 
pluning  of  tlie  wont  of  a  regular  form  of  govemmeht,  in 
whsdi  the  colony  mu  adrieed  to  conrider  the  offloea  of 
Stjvenior  am!  lii  uf fiiant-tjovemor  as  varant,  atn!  to  elcet 
an  Af«enili!v  to  iroverti  them  aeeorihni^  to  tlitir  charter. 
Ninii'ar  advice  given  )>v  11if  third  ( 'onf:res!4,  in  177(>, 
to  New  Iliimpshiie,  South  Citroiiiia.  New  Jei-sey,  niul 
V'iririnia,  and  was  adopted  bv  these  colonies.  Het'ore  the 
second  Cottgreas  dissolved,  Cieorgia  had  elected  delegates; 
and  the  members  of  Congress  despairing  of  any  of  the 
mainland  colonics  wrested  from  the  French  and  Spaniards 
joining  their  standard,  had  forbidden  all  exportation^  to 
(Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  East  and  ^Ve^^t  lion  m.d 
juohibited  the  supply  of  provisions  to  Uriu«h  tiHlHi:rs 
on  the  American  coast.  Thus,  before  the  ndoj'tion  of 
tlie  Declaration  of  Indepeadenc«,  Uie  United  Culunie^  had 
already  all  the  essentian  iMf  (heir  fliture  general  govern- 
ment as  well  as  states'  goTemments.  Tlie  want  of  a  chitf 
magistrate  they  soppued  by  appointing  an  Exaentive 
Committee  of  twelve,  oae4mrd  of  whom  were  to  reliM 
crery  year  by  rotation. 

ThL' Deelaratioti  ot' Iiulepeiul.  :ii.  I'  was  m.iiu'y  u-cfiil  as 
afforchn^  a  jiledgc,  both  to  American  citiiiens  and  foreign 
stales,  that  those  who  had  seized  the  hahi  of  dllUtt  in 
Ameiicm  would  stand  firm:  that  there  was  no  lonjnr  any 
enanoa  of  a  eom  promise  between  the  mother  eonnuy  and 
the  ColODics.  This  step,  though  bold,  vs  as  not  so  rash  as 
ndght  at  fin?t  sight  appear  on  the  part  of  a  population 
scarcely  amoutitin^'  to  two  miliions  and  a  half.  Great  Ihi- 
tain,  though  a  powerful  nation,  had  not  then  developed  the 
immense  maimatctaringresourccs which  carried  her  tiirough 
the  coloaMl  wan  of  ^e  F^ch  Revolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ieadcta  in  the  United  States  were  not  the  simple 
Arcadians,  the  men  fresh  from  the  plough  and  forest, 
which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  rcpreaent  fhera.  For 
example.  Franklin  by  his  loni,'  services  in  the  Philadelphia 
Assembly,  by  hi-i  discharge  of  the  office  of  postmaster- 
general,  by  his  share  in  the  commissariat  exertions  when 
Bntddock  landed,  by  his  participation  in  the  Congress  at 
Albany,  and  by  his  residence  in  England  &i  agent  tor  more 
tban  one  State,  had  as  much  practical  experience  of  states- 
mamhip  as  any  minister  he  mi^ht  have  to  contend  with. 
Acain,  there  were  many  officei's  in  America  who  had  ac- 
quired a  knowledsfe  of  tactics  in  the  wars  aj;ain«!t  the 
French  and  Spaniards.  The  inovinci.il  !)a.-s  and  lecislative 
assemblies  were  schools  in  wIulIi  many  apt  coa<liutors  of 
the  Franklins  of  America  ha»l  been  trained,  and  the  whole 
adult  pofnilation  had  been  tisined  not  only  to  the  use  of 
iie-anna,  but  to  act  together  in  companies.  The  result 
of  the  war  was  a  (piestion  of  time  :  America  had  onh'  to 
stand  on  the  defensive.  Tlie  jieriod  for  which  Great 
Britain  cotihl  jirntraet  the  str.iL^u'  was  limited  by  her 
finances  l  and  her  financial  necessities  had  forced  on  the 
quarrel  ■ ;  and  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  Htrenglh  and 
character  of  the  provinces  which  prevailed  in  England 
caused  nuaiuits  to  be  adopted  which  never  could  bting 
the  war  to  a  termination.  In  addition  the  Americana  cal- 
culated with  riprht  upon  the  wsh  of  FVanee  to  see  Britain 
strippe«I  of  its  coKniies,  in)on  the  desire  of  Holland  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  trade  of  tliose  colonies,  and  upon  kindred 
motives  inflnenciiic;  other  nations,  as  eertainto  proctire  for 
them  underhand  if  not  avowed  a-ssistancc. 

In  1777  a  measure  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  iiicrease 
tbe  cohorencaoCthaUoion.  Aitideaof  Confcdenrtimt  and 
perpetual  mrfoM  between  'Hie  United  fltiite*  of  America* 
were  drawn  up  by  Coni;ress  and  sent  to  the  Ic^fi^latitrts  of 
ttre  several  States,  with  the  rcr|iu'st  that,  if  they  approved 
of  them,  they  v.  uii!d  authorise  their  delemites  to  ratil'y  the 
contratt  in  Congress.  By  these  articles  the  States  were  to 
bind  themselves  to  a  league  for  common  defence  ;  the  free 
iahidMlaatB  of  each  state  were  to  be  dtizena  of  the  whole 
Thnon each  state  iras  to  retain  Its  sovereignty,  and  evwy 
power  not  expressly  delegated  to  Congress.  Congress  was 
to  consist  of  delegates  liom  all  the  Statcii,  no  state  Send- 

iflftai than  two  omorathaaiaTen;  CoiqpMintatobe 


invested  with  the  power  of  determininf  on  pmt  (nd  war ; 
of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors,  and  ftrnnincr  nl- 
llaneeft;  of  f|[mnting  letters  of  marque,  n  i  l  e'^f:ihii>hin<,' 
eoUrti  of  admiralty  ;  of  deciding  in  all  tcrnluuil  di>put.'5 
between  two  or  nutre  slutes  ;  of  striking  mon<'v  and  regn- 
latinir  weights  and  measures;  of  regulating  the  Indian 
trade  ;  of  rec;n!Rtiiig  the  continental  army  and  navy,  and 
commisiiioning  their  officers.  These  articles,  if  adopted, 
were  to  l>e  raiding  until  alterations  were  aade  b/Ckm" 
sresB  and  mfmrnd  br  the  legislatures  of  every  state. 
Maamchnsetfs,  Rhode  island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New 
York,  Virginia,  and  Soiilh  Carolina  aeccdi  d  to  thi•^  eun- 
federatioM  in  1777:  New  Tiampshire,  New  .lersey,  J'enn- 
sylvnnia,  North  tJnrolina,  .and  Ci'oririM,  in  177S:  lielawnre, 
in  177U;  Maryland,  not  before  1781.  An  essential  im- 
provement in  the  'internal  eaOMRBJ  of  Congress  was  the 
substitution,  in  1781.  of  three  anentiva  departments— of 
Finance,  War,  and  Marine,  with  a  secretary  at  the  head 
of  each,  for  the  old  executive  committee?!.  iJnder  this 
make-shift  constitution,  in  which  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  functions  were  all  vested  in  nni-  body,  the 
United  Slates  brouglit  the  war  with  Great  Hntain  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  in  17K),  and  i^erambled  on  for  six  yeaiO 
longer  before  thev  attempted  to  organise  the  aennal  m- 
vemment  upon  a  better  mten.  f'or  a  war  of  deftnoe,  Ilia 
independent  actioii  of  the  several  states  was  of  material 
assistance  to  the  continental  army ;  and  the  mingling  of 
France  and  Spain  diverted  ffreiit  jKirt  of  the  power  which 
Britain  would  otiierwise  have  eoneentrated  upon  her  former 
colonies.  In  177B  Ihe  first  puldic  lejdience  was  given  by 
the  king  of  France  to  the  American  ambassadors.  In 
^^pril,  1782.  Holland  recognited  the  independence  of  tllO 
Ilmted  States.  In  1783  peaea  was  eoneludad  betwwn 
Oretd:  Brtfahi  and  tbe  TTnned  States.  Thetr  iiidependenee 
Was  recoCTtzed,  in  the  coiirse  of  the  same  year,  by  Sweden, 
on  the  '>th  of  Fehniarv- ;  by  Denmark,  on  the  2.1th  ;  by 
.'^pHii!.  Il  l !  r  (1  !i  ni  M  irch  ;  and  by  Kussi.a.  in .luly.  Trea- 
ties of  amity  and  commerce  were  concluded  with  all  these 
nations,  ana  tints  tlia  United  States  of  North  America  took 
their  plaee  among  the  natiotts  of  the  earth.  The  original 
extent  of  thk  temtory  of  the  United  States  was  from  the 
British  Possessions  on  the  north  to  Florida,  ^vhich  had 
again  fallen  to  Spain,  on  the  south ;  and  (Vom  the  Atlantic 
on  the  east  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  west. 

Tlie  inadequacy  of  the  Congress,  as  constituted  under  the 
articles  of  Confederation,  to  exercise  the  fnndions  of  go- 
vernment, soon  'became  apparent.  A  common  feeling  of 
the  want  uf  a  more  efficient  frame  of  ^vemtnent  united 
Madisou,  Hamiltoih  and  JAy.  in  1786,  in  tlie  composition 
of  the  letters 'Vhicii  werft  sribsc^u^tly  collected  and  pub- 

li.shed  under  the  imme  of 'The  l  ederalist.'  Tlu  se  publica- 
tions eave  form  and  direction  to  .the  va^'Ue  w  ish  for  im- 
provement wliicli  had  pervaded  the  Union.  A  convention, 
sanctioned  by  the  recomhxcndatioii  of  Congress,  assembled 
at  Philadelphia,  in  MaJ',  1787,  to  frame  a  constitution  Iter 
the  United  States.  The'  great  difficulty  in  this  task  arose 
from  the  jealoones  wIGcn  existed  between  the  large  and 
the  small  states ;  it  was  obviated  by  instituting  a  legisla- 
ture of  two  chuml)ers,  the  meniliers  of  the  one  (the  House 
of  Representatives  to  he  elected  directly  b\'  the  people  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  The  nienibeiN  of  trie  other 
(the  Senate)  to  be  elected  as  each  state  should  detennine, 
two  for  each  state.  A  president  was  to  be  elected  for 
four  years,  and  to  be  reeligible  at  the  eloae  of  the  term. 
A  supreme  court  of  judiciary  was  also  to  be  ereated>  A 
qualined  negative  on  the  proceedings  Of  the  legislatnre 
wns  [riven  to  the  president ;  and  a  tiirht  of  coneiirrcnce  in 
the  ratilication  of  treiities  to  the  senate.  The  power  of 
taxation  \\:is  conferri'd  u])on  the  leirislattMe.  In  other 
respects  the  pni\  i-iiMis  of  the  new  constitution  were  a  re- 
cognition of  thrwe  of  the  old  eonfedCMHon.    On  the  17th 

of  September,  1787.  this  constitatioH  waaiigoed  by  all  the 
menoen)  of  Aie  eonf ention  preieiit,  exce|H  three.  It  viaa 

then  sent  to  the  state  le-rislatnres,  for  the  pnrpose  of  being 
submitted  in  each  state  to  a  convention  of  aele'.rates  chosen 
by  the  people.  It  was  nearly  a  vear  betWe  tli>-  recpu^ile 
number  of  states  had  pronounceil  their  decision.  Uelbre 
the  close  of  \7Sfi  however  all  the  states  except  Rhode  Island 
and  North  Carofina*  had  adopted  the  constitution.  An 
act  \ras  passed  by  Congress  appointing  the  first  Wednea* 
day  of  February,  1789,  for  the  people  to  meet  and  choose 
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electors,  and  tlic  first  Wednewlay  of  Mart  h  following  for  j 
the  tloftois  lo  nioft  and  choose  a  president.  I 

A  quorum  ol  the  House  of  Kepresentativos  had  met  at 
New  York  on  the  Ist  of  April,  and  elected  a  spcRker ;  a 
quorum  of  Uie  Senate  hid  met  on  Xiu  6th,  and  elected  a 
epeaker  pro  tempore  to  count  tiie  votes  fbr  praddent 
George  AVashington,  it  was  found,  had  been  unanimously 
elected  President,  and  John  Adams  Vice-President  of  the 
United  Slates.  W.i-liinirton  took  tht-  oath  of  office  on  the 
30th  of  April,  and  opened  the  proceediiit^H  of  (.'on^jress  by 
a  speech.  On  the  21^1  of  Ma^'  a  resohition  \va.s  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  effect  tliat  there 
ooeht  to  be  citdbKshed :  1,  a  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
wiu  a aecretarv  at  its  head  remov^abk  bgr  the  president; 
2;  a  treasure'  department,  with  a  leeretaiy  at  its  head, 
fWnovialile  by  the  president ;  3,  a  department  of  war, 
with  a  secietaiy  at  its  head,  removeable  by  the  president. 
Bills  vveri'  bruiight  in  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution, 
which  passed  both  Houses,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the 
president.  Tlic  constitution  was  now  completely  in  opera- 
tion. Since  that  tipie  down  to  the  pnsent  day  it  has  only 
experienced  a  few  inmaterial  modnlestions— m  the  mode 
of  voting  for  president  and  vice-president :  in  the  substi- 
tution of  an  annual  mes-sace  from  the  president  to  Con- 
gress instead  of  a  speech  delivered  in  person  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  ;  and  in  the  addition  of  a  secretary  of 
the  navy,  a  postmaster-general,  and  an  attomey-genersd  to 
the  presidents  cabinet.  The  refusal  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  the  ftist  and  third  presidents,  to  be  elected  a 
third  time,  appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  establishing 
it  as  a  rule  that  no  prendent  shall  continue  to  hold  the  office 
for  more  than  two  terms.  F,vcn  during  the  preliminary  dis- 
cussions upon  file  constitution,  the  two  great  parties  which 
assumed  tiie  names  of  Democrats  and  Federalists  had  ranged 
themselve.4  in  opposition  to  each  other:  in  transacting  the 
business  of  the  senate,  tlieir  dinrawMS  soon  became  more 
msriced,  and  their  organisatifla  uore  eomplete.  This  ra- 
mification of  two  riTU  parties  throughout  all  the  States  ii, 

rerliaps,  a  guarantee  for  the  perpetuity  of  their  union, 
laving  now  oiuleav  oared  to  tiaee  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  from  its  first  developuuiif  in  Franklin's 
selierne  tor  a  colonial  union,  to  the  coniiuencemetit  of  the 
opemtion  of  the  Constitution  of  17H9,  it  will  suffice  in  a 
sketch  like  the  present  to  subjoin  a  lirt  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates, and  to  indicate  briefly  the  most  charaetniBtio  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  transactions  of  the  govemnwiiL 

Pkf!>idkn-ts  of  the  Umitsd  Statu. 

George  Washington  .    •    •  1789  to  1797 

John  .\danis      ....  1797  „  1801 

Thomas  Jefferson      ,    .    .  1801  „  iwm 

Jtunes  Madison  .    •    •    •  1809  «  l^'^ 

James  Monroe     •    •    t    •  1817  „  1K2.> 

John  Quincy  Adains    .    •  1825  „  1829 

Andrew  JacKson  ...»  1828  „  1837 

Martin  Van  Buren  .    .    .  1887  ^  1841 

William  Henry  Harrison      .  1841. 

President  Harrison  died  a  month  aHer  his  inauguration, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-President  JobB  lyier. 

The  first  term  of  Washington's  pcciodeaar  pomrd  off 
tranquilly.  The  very  anUioM  of  *  The  FedetaBsr--lii«  au- 
thors of  the  constitution — took,  it  is  true,  the  lead  in  op- 
posite parties;  but  both  felt  that  their  form  of  government 
Mas  an  imVried  experiment,  and  this  checked  the  warmth 
of  all  di>piitaiits.  So  strongly  was  this  feeling  impressed 
even  upon  so  unquailing  a  democrat  as  Jefferson,  fliat  he 
requested  Washington  to  allow  lumself  to  be  eleded  a  se- 
cond time  in  order  to  give  greater  a.ssurance  of  perma- 
nence to  their  young  institutions.  The  season  of  tran- 
quillity was  usefully  employed  in  completing  the  frame- 
work of  government,  by  creating  the  departments  of  state, 
and  organizing  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States.  To- 
waitls  tlie  close  of  the  .second  term  this  caution  decreased, 
and  the  wtangling  between  the  democrats  and  federalists 
waxed  fiercer.  When  John  Adams  soeeeeded  Washing- 
ton, he  was  unshielded  by  the  reverence  universally  paid 
tu  his  predecessor,  and  the  wmngling  of  party  became 
bitter  in  the  extreme.  Doth  of  the  two  first  presidents 
belonged,  from  taste  and  from  principle,  to  the  Fede- 
ralist party,  and  the  Democrats  of  emu-H'  constitutiil  the 
opposition.  Their  themes  of  attack  were  the  alleged  af- 
fectation of  monarchical  etiquette  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
lects and  their  retainers,  and  the  tenden^  unduly  to 


favour  England,  and  cherish  a  feeling  of  hostility  againsit 
France.  This  i>  apt  to  apjx  ai"  to  us  the  j)edan1ry  of  de- 
mocracy, but  they  were  riglit :  there  were  no  materials  for 
making  a  line  or  aristocracy  in  the  United  States ;  there 
was  no  posnbw  alternative  "between  a  miUtary  despotism 
and  dBMowiiie  institutions:  it  was  therefore  necessary 
that  as  warn  a  roirit  of  loyalfy  to  democracy  should  be 
cheridied  in  the  United  States,  as  of  loyalty  to  kingly  power 
in  England.  The  sense  of  the  nation  .vaj  with  the  uems- 
crats  ;  Adams  was  not  elected  a  second  time,  and  Jeffer- 
son, the  democratic  leader,  succeeded  him.  To  the  stomiy 
period  of  Adams's  presidency,  however,  America  is  in- 
debted for  the  organization  of  its  naval  department. 

*  We  will  shovr,'  said  Jefferson  writing  to  a  Mend  imme- 
diately after  his  election,  <how  the  ship  will  sail  when  lud 
upon  the  democratic  tack.'  The  j)rominenf  opcrationi  dur- 
ing the  eight  years  he  held  office  wcit  : — the  extension  of 
the  territory,  and  completion  of  tlie  arrangements  of  its  jiro- 
greasivc  settlement,  and  the  organization  of  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service.  The  danger  likely  to  result  from  the 
unequal  territorial  extent  of  the  colonies  had  been  foreseen 
bynanUin.  The  eoortitutioQ  eonflrmed  to  each  state  the 
territory  it  already  possessed ;  but  indirectly  gave  to  Con- 
gress the  right  of  acquiring  all  new  territories  for  the  gene- 
ral government,  of  persuaoing  the  larger  states  to  allow  new 
ones  to  be  erected  on  part  of  tlieir  teriitor}-,  and  of  admit- 
ting new  states  into  the  Union.  The  questions  wliich  soon 
arose  respecting  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  navi^e 
the  Mississippi  soon  suggested  the  expediency  of  acquire- 
ing  a  title  to  tht  knds  b^ond  it.  This  was  accomplished 
during  Jefflnson%  adnuniaaation  by  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana from  France,  which  was  followed  by  the  cession  of 
Florida  by  Spain.  Jefferson  took  prompt  measures  for  ex- 
ploring the  new  domain,  scttliiij:  1m  umhuies,  and  organiz- 
mg  territories  and  states.  The  continual  adoption  of  new- 
formed  states  into  tlic  Union,  although  recommended  Iqr 
the  principles  of  justiee*  Itas  a  tendency  to  give  an  undue 
strength  to  tiw  uncultivated  and  nuh  tempers  of  the  back- 
woodsmen in  Congress  ;  and  .Jefferson,  in  his  loyalty  to 
democracy,  erred  on  the  side  of  mob-courtiership.  It  was 
one  of  his  boasts  that,  in  consequence  of  his  financial  ar- 
rangements, '  no  tax-gatherer  would  ever  enter  the  house  of 
an  American  citizen.'  The  brag  was  a  fallacy — and  worse: 
it  encouraged  in  the  popular  mind  the  habit  of  dwelling 
exclusively  on  their  rights  and  neglectinr  the  contemplation 
of  their  duties.  The  power  of  making  it  was  purchased  by 
a  breach  of  faith  to  the  national  creditor;  and  this  example 
of  liail  faith,  and  this  encouragement  of  popular  self-will, 
liav  e  borne  bitter  fruits  in  the  refractory  conduct  of  .Maine 
regarding  the  north-ea-st  boundary-,  in  the  lawless  conduct 
of  the  sympathizers  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  in  the  irregu- 
lar conduct  of  some  senators  reguding  the  Oregon  bound- 
ary, in  the  *nulUfieis'  of  the  southern  states,  and  in  the 
'  repudiation*  of  thdr  juit  debts  by  three  states  and  one 
territory,  and  the  neglect  to  make  arrangemmts  for  tbe 
honest  payment  of  theirs  by  four  other  states. 

The  efficacy  of  the  dij)K>niatic  service  as  organized  by 
Jefierson,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  naval  and  military  or- 
ganization for  defence,  was  tried  to  a  certain  extent  during 
the  eight  years'  presidenirr  of  his  successor.  But  the  Uttle 
war  in  which  the  United  Shtes  were  then  engaged  was  a 

trifle  in  comparison  with  the  point  H"  inti-iT-irional  law 
then  raised  and  still  unsettled— llie  right  oi  ^  ai\  li  in  the 
form  it  a.ssume<l  in  the  quarrel  between  Ihilain  and  Ame- 
rica. The  objection  to  concede  the  right  of  search  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  arose  principally  from  their  fear  of 
the  British  claim  of  right  to  impress  British  seamen  out  of 
anv  merchant  vessels  in  the  time  of  war.  There  vras  an- 
other unsettled  point  involved:  the  Americans  adopt  a 
man  as  a  natnralited  citizen  after  a  residence  of  a  certain 
number  of  years  ;  Great  Britain  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  the  citizenship  impressed  upon  a  man  by  his  place  of 
birth  or  parentage  wa.s  dissolved  by  such  an  adoption. 
The  dispute  is  one  of  system,  not  of  an  isolated  principle ; 
the  system  of  the  new  state  sprung  from  tlic  last  social  re- 
volution ia  opposed  to  the  i^ystem  of  the  old-established 
slate.  As  yet  America,  if  not  able  to  establish  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  involved  in  her  p!ea.s  upon 
this  complicated  question  of  the  right  uf  search,  lia.^  been 
ahle  to  prevent  the  opposing  principles  being  foiced  upon 
her  acceptance.  Madi.son's  administration  is  remarkable 
also  for  the  progress  made  under  it  in  tlie  piuctical  eu- 

foicement  of  toe  vievrs  of  those  who  seek  to  ikvouc  di>*  , 
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niestir  industjy  by  rcsfrictivc  rnartments  :  t!ie  more  so 
that  Jiis  own  eiilightoiied  (ipmiuns  were  hostile  to  their 
theorj'. 

The  admiaigtration  of  Madison  8  succcs'^nr,  Monroe,  was 
lenuttlcable  only  for  the  •flbilt  of  the  United  hitates  go- 
TemmeDt  to  enwning*  the  growth  of  independent  atme 
over  the  whole  of  America,  and  to  enter  into  dipkHoalic 
relntiaDe  with  them. 

TTie  edministrations  of  President*  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  have  been  princ-ipallv  rharaeteriztd  by  the  disputes 
reading  banks,  and  the  relulions  which  ought  to  subsist 
between  these  institutions  and  the  state.  This  is  the  branch 
of  political  economy  which  lias  hitherto  been  least  aaudu- 
ously  cultivated,  and  with  the  least  latidketoiy  remits.  It 
u  ttverelore  no  discredit  to  the  American  government  to 
say  that  It  has  blundered  in  this  matter  as  etrrd^iouidy  as 
all  other  governments  hn\e<!iuu-.  JJut  in  the  I- iiited  States 
there  Wiis  u  political  elenu  nt  lurther  to  comphcate  the  di»- 
cu.^^iDii.  Tlie  Federahsts  I'or  Whigs,  a.s  tile  l>arty  has  of 
late  been  culled)  reganled  a  national  bank  astitc  means  of 
gi\ini;  to  the  central  government  an  additional  power 
which  they  thought  it  wanted*  and  ttwy  used  the  National 
Banic  in  that  wav.  The  Denoomts  maintained  that  Con- 
jrre-s  had  exceeded  ill  CODStitutioniil  powers  in  chartering 
a  iiatiunal  bank.  There  was  a  motley  mixture  ul  incom- 
patible opinions  in  the  ranks  both  of  tne  assailants  and  ad- 
vocates of  a  national  bank  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States  has  fallen 
into  a  condition  of  perfect  lawleasneM  and  confusion.  An- 
other question  wlucn  has  been  daily  growing  in  importance 
during  the  last  few  years,  is  that  ol  domestic  slavery.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  states  has  on  the  whole  been  uii- 
favmirablc  to  the  progress  of  humane  and  just  view  '^  of  this 
questit)n,  and,  as  far  as  the  rights  of  the  negro  are  con- 
cerned, the  public  mind  and  morals  in  the  United  States 
have  lamentably  retrograded.  Here  we  close  our  brief 
historieal  retroepeet,  convinced  that  there  are  elements  of 
endnraner  in  the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
and  *  capacity  of  gradual  improvement.  The  character  of 
the  dtizcns,  who  have  ulteriiately  formed  and  been  formed 
by  their  institutions,  is  undeniably  entitled  to  respect  for 
its  I  nertrj',  enterprise,  and  nuiiiy  other  excellent  qualities; 
its  defects  arc  etpiaily  undeniable,  and  the  more  strongly 
felt  by  Europeans  as  being  alien  to  tlie  prevailing  habits, 
opiiiiooa,  and  pnjudices  u  Europe.  The  meet  glaring  of 
tneae  defects,  nowever,  ate  lew  attiilmtablo  to  the  inatitu- 
tions  of  the  Amerieaaa  than  to  their  position  as  lettlcn  in 
a  wildtnieis. 

Terriliji-ij. — Tlie  territory'  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  is  bounded  on  tiie  east  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  most  southern  point  is 
the  south  termination  of  Florida,  about  25"  N.  lat.  and  81° 
W.  long.  ofGreenwIdi.  IVomthis  point  to  the  nu>uih  of 
the  river  Sabine,  about  29i''N,  lat.  and  nearly  94"  W.  long, 
of  Greenwich,  the  United  States  arc  bounded  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  remainder  of  the  southern  lioundnry  is  an 
arbitnu^y  line,  seltleil  by  the  treaty  toiicluded  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  in  IHll),  and  since  confirmed 
by  conventions  with  the  republics  of  Mexico  and  Texas, 
which  now  occupy  the  temtory  formerly  belonging  to 
Spain.  This  line  benns^oa  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Sabine ;  eontlnnes  north  along  the 
western  liank  of  that  river  to  the  32nd  parallel  of  \.  lat.  ; 
thence  due  north,  till  it  -.trikes  the  Rio  llovo  ut  N'aelii- 
toches  ;  thence  aiotii;  the  course  of  that  n\er,  west  to  the 
lUUth  degree  of  longitude  west  of  (ireeiuvicli ;  thence  by  a 
line  due  north  to  the  river  xVrkansiis;  thence  along  the 
eoune  of  the  Arinnsas  to  the  point  on  the  42nd  degree  of 
N.  lat.  nearest  to  ita  source ;  and  thenee  along  tliat  paral- 
lel to  the  Pacific.  The  northern  boundary  has  been  fixed 
by  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
(>oix,  at  the  entry  to  the  Bay  of  Fund^v,  as  far  west  as  the 
point  at  which  tne  4yth  degree  of  >i.  lat.  intersects  the 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  head-waters  of  the  Columbia  river  and  those 
of  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchawan.  Beginning  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  the  line  ascends  that  river  to 
its  sourc-e  ;  from  a  monument  erected  at  die  loiirce  it  runs 
north  in  a  stralsrht  line  till  it  meets  the  river  iJt.  John ; 
then  up  alon^  the  niid-channel  of  that  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Francis ;  up  the  St.  Francis  to  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  Tuhenagameck ;  it  then  curves  round  the  n(Nrth-east 
edge  of  the  basin  to  Hall'i  Streui,  €M  Of  ibe  head-mten 
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of  the  Connecticut  ;  down  the  nnil-iliiirim-l  of  thai  stream 
to  a  line  surveyed  and  marked  in  177-1  the  4.')lli  degree 
of  N.  lat. ;  along  that  line  westward  to  the  St.  Lawrence  ; 
thence  along  the  middle  of  tliat  river  and  of  the  lakes 
Ontario,  £ne,  HuKM,  and  Superior,  to  Foit  Chariotte 
in  48°  N.  bt. ;  the&oe  by  SmMMga,  Stoigoon.  and  Rainy 
lakes  to  tfie  north-west  pdnt  of  tlte  Lake  of  the  Wooda ; 
th(  nee  by  a  line  due  south  to  the  40th  parallel  of  N.  lat., 
and  aloukj  that  parallel  till  it  strikes  the  crest  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  From  this  point  to  the  Pacitic  the 
boundary  between  British  America  and  the  United  States 
is  vet  unsettled.  Neither  government  hat  |>tt«tKteil  Uti- 
culately  the  extent  of  its  claims ;  but  AmeiMHi  wrilaBi  are 
in  the  nabit  of  amerUng  that  from  the  meet  weatara  point 
already  determined  the  boundary  ought  to  run  along  the  sum- 
mit ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  vA"  40'  N.  lat.,  and 
thence  alone  that  panillel  west  to  the  most  southern  of  the 
Russian  settlements  on  the  coa-st ;  British  wnters,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that  the  bounUar>'  ought  to  run  from 
the  most  western  point  already  determined  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  liver,  in  46^  19'.  Neither  state  can  rest  its 
claims  upon  priori^  of  maritime  discoveiy.  If  overhutd 
expeditions  of  diaeovery  and  settlements  by  trading  oomo 

!>anies  can  yield  a  title,  the  hnundary  »lainie<l  by  the 
Jntisli  appears  to  be  the  most  equitable,  for  it  divides  the 
tenitorj  in  part  explored  hy  MacKeniie  in  17iJ3.  and 
occupied  by  agents  of  the  North-west  and  Hudson's  Bay 
companies  previous  to  181 1,  from  Uie  temtory  traversed 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1809-4,  and  ooeupied  by  the  agents 
of  Mr.  Aator  of  New  York,  in  1811.  The  featwes  and 
general  conformation  of  the  territory  contained  within 
these  limits  is  very  imperfectly  known  :  even  in  the  settled 
districts  there  is  a  great  want  of  accuracy  and  jiret  i^ion  in 
the  raaj>s  and  geographical  descriptions.  From  thia  cen- 
sure even  the  recent  maps  of  Mr.  liurr  (topographer  to  the 
House  of  Representatives)  are  not  exempted.  Some  able 
but  partial  coast  surveys  have  been  executed  by  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  navy.  The  physical  geo> 
grapliy  of  the  .  United  States  has  been  given  under 
the  hi;ids  of  the  --t  veral  States,  of  the  rivets  t^oluin- 
bia,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  &c.  :  the  mountains  Alleixhaiiy, 
&c.,  the  lakes  I''i  ie,  Onlario,  S:c.  Here  if  will  suffice  to 
remark  that  this  exteni«ive  res^ion  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  parts,  widely  difi'enuL;  m  their  charatenstic  features, 
by  the  Atiegtiaay  and  iiocky  Mountain  tangea:  in  the 
centre  the  enormous  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississipni,  and 
on  either  side  of  it  the  eastern  and  western  sea-boards. 
Tliere  is  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the  physical 
structure  of  this  part  <(f  the  northern  continent  of  America 
and  that  part  of  the  southern  containetl  between  the  paral- 
lel of  the  head-waters  of  the  southern  affluents  of  the 
Ama2ons  and  the  parallel  of  the  embouchure  of  the  river 
Plata :  the  Rocky  Mourftains  eorrespond  to  the  Andes ;  the 
Alleghany  range  to  the  mountains  of  Brazil ;  and  both  in 
the  northern  and  southern  continents  the  parallel  moun- 
tain-systems are  connected  by  a  tract  of  undulatini;  conn- 
try  of  no  great  elevation,  forming  a  watershed  between 
rivcr-systemawhiehilowieapeetively  to  the  notth  and  to 
the  south. 

Population. — ^The  last  census,  taken  in  1840,  enumerates 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the  settled  dUtrids,  the  territoriea 
ana  states,  and  in  them  only  the  white  and  negro  popula- 
tions. The  most  recent  estiiiiulr  we  have  scon  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  aboriuinal  iii]iper-co!onred  race  within  tlie 
te:i.tni y  of  the  United  States,  rates  them  at  nu  nmre  than 
'JUO.tXMJ,  mostly  to  the  west  of  the  .Mississippi.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  number  of  square  miles  each  State  hna 
been  estimated  to  eompnse  wiUiin  its  boundaries  lias  been 
stated,  along  witli  the  number  of  inhabitants;  and  also  the 
year  in  which  each  joined  or  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Education,  6i-c.—\n  1833  it  was  estimated  that  the  propor- 
tion of  pupils  in  common  schools  was,  to  the  whole  jiopn- 
lation, — in  New  York  as  1  to  3*9;  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  and  Connecticut,  I  to  4  ;  in  all  New  England,  I  to 
5;  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  1  to  8  ;  in  Illinois,  1 
to  13;  in  Kentucky,  1  to  21.  According  to  the  Census  of 
1840  there  are  in  the  United  Statea  173  univeiaities  <» 
colleges,  containing  16.2SI3  students.  The  edttom  of  the 
'  American  .\lmanac  "  (juiVilished  at  Bostoir  ap))enr«u  think 
this  an  over-estimate;  tliev  enuiuenite  11)3  coPic:is  with 
9900  .students.  '  B v  sludents.'  they  say.  '\\itii  th.-  ex- 
ception of  a  few  in  the  colleges  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern llatMk  ia  OWMA  mder-paduates,  or  member  oQ^yog^ 
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NtwYork  .  . 

New  Jmty  »  . 

PeiiiiiiylTatiia  . 

Dclawiire     .  • 

MaryUnd    >  . 

Virginia.     .  . 

N.  Camliiia.  . 

8.  Carolina  .  . 

Georgia  .    ,  . 

Alalkinm     •  . 

Mift»i«ippl  •  • 

Liouiiiaua    •  • 

Toiiiieuee    •  ■ 

Kriitucky    «  . 

Ohio.    .    »  . 

Iivliana  •    •  • 

Illiiioi*  .    •  • 

Mimoini     •  • 

ArkaiMM     •  • 

Michigan    .  • 

Florida  T.  .  . 

^Viiconsin  T.  ■ 

lowaT.  .  .  . 
D.  o(  Columbia* 


AdoiiUcd 
inioUie 
Uatoa. 


)820 
1778 
1777 
1777 
1777 
1791 
1777 
1778 
1778 
1779 
17BI 
1777 
1/78 
1777 
1778 
181'J 
K-IG 
1612 
1796 
1792 
1602 
1615 
1818 
1821 
1836 
1836 


Bslnltn 


32,688 
9,491 
7,500 
1,340 

4,764 

10,-212 
46,083 
8.320 
44,000 

2,m 

13,950 
64,000 
48,000 

28,000 

62,  (iOiJ 

43,760 
4S,220 

■J  0,0 1,0 
4-',  (100 
3'J,  128 
37.000 

63,  (100 
65,000 
60,000 
45,000 

100,000 
300,000 
100 


roPVLATION  ACOOBOINO  TO  CBHSOT  OF  1MB. 


Whim. 


500,438 
284,036 
729,030 
105,987 
901, 8«6 
291,218 
2,378,890 
351,588 
1,878,115 
68,561 
318,204 
740,968 
484,870 
259,084 
40;,69a 
335.1'!5 
179,074 
158, 4,-)  7 
640,627 
590.253 
1,502,122 
57H,702 
472,254 
323,888 
77,174 
211,560 
27,943 
.10,749 
42,924 
30,657 


Totab . 


1,265,618 


14,189,705 


Pm  Coiound. 


1,355 
537 
6,669 
3,238 
8,108 
730 
50,027 
31,041 
47,854 
16,919 
62,078 
49,842 
22,7.32 
t',2r6 
2.753 
2,0J'> 
1  .3h6 
25.502 
5.524 
7,317 
17,342 
7,1B5 
3,598 
1,574 
465 
707 
817 
185 
172 
8,361 


386,293 
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4 

674 
64 

s,«os 

69,787 
448,967 

245,817 
327,038 
280,941 
253,532 
195,211 
168,452 
183,059 
182,258 
3 
3 
.Til 
58,840 
M,«8 

W,717 

11 

16 
4,694 


Ti>lirt. 


2,487,355 


501 .793 
2H4.574 
737,690 
108,810 
309,978 
291,948 

S,«S8,921 
373,306 

l,7tM,033 
78,065 
470,019 

1,239,797 
753,4i9 
594,39s 
691,392 
.590,756 

.>r.j,ii.'ii 

.JOJ.il  1 
J-J'J.-ilO 
779.828 
1,51!), 107 
Cs5,St'.fi 
47G,183 
.iai,702 
97.574 
212,267 
64,477 
30,943 
4J,112 
43,712 


17,069,:^3 


toar  eolleKiate  dtnei,  not  induding  aadi  u  are  punuing 
proressional  education,  or  nch  as  are  memben  of  a  pre- 
paratory department.'    There  are  3242  academies  and 

>jniiiur..Tr-schoola,  containing  l(i4,ir>9  students.  .As  in  Eng- 
land, Ic^al  iind  medical  education  in  Anu'ricii  is  in  trruiil 
meaaure  condncted  by  bodii-s  LXtLrnal  to  the  col!ii;<  ur 
univeraities ;  and  this  it*  even  the  case  to  a  considerable 
•stent  vith  theological  education.  The  colleges  in  ge- 
aanl  contain  onlv  ft  Faeultjr  of  Aita.  Sevcimlof  tha  108 
vnumcni'.ed  in  tne  *Ameriean  Almanac*  an  not  in  ftill 
operation,  and  scarcely  deserve  a  plficc  in  tho  list.  The 
lioraries  of  noiio  of  lliem  exceed  53.tHK)  mjUuiuw.  atid 
onh"  H)  have  iD.iWKi  \olume8  and  upwards.  There  are  28 
medical  schools,  M  theological  schools,  and  lU  law  schools 
in  the  Union.  The  schools  for  law  are  much  less  fre- 
quented thaA  thoaa  for  the  other  ieamed  professions.  Of 
tlM  108  oonegea,  11  are  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Baptists ; 
7>  of  the  Anglican  Episcopalians ;  12,  of  the  Metlioditts : 
8,  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  1,  of  the  Univertalists :  the 

1)revailini;  reliLrioiis  influence  in  the  rest  iis,  in  New  Eng- 
and,  ( Jongregationaiism ;  in  the  other  states,  Presbyterian- 
ism.  Elementary  education  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  is  more  generally  diffused  than  is  the  case  in 
QntA  Britain ;  and  the  higher  branches  of  education 
are  well  taught  in  aome  colleges.  The  principal  rdigious 
denominations  are  >^Baptist<<i,  8973  congregations,  with 
Q88|0UU  coinmuu)cantH ;  Presbyterians.  .1744  congrega- 
tions, with  I^Vj.tMMJ  eonumuiicauts ;  Congregationalists. 
1300  congreeation'^,  with  irx»,(H)(l  communicants;  Epis- 
copalians. 1K3U  concreaations,  with  55,247  communi- 
cants ;  Roman  Oakhones,  512  congregations ;  Me- 
thodii^  806.308  eonmnnicaQtB;  Lutnerana,  ISO  oon- 
gregattona,  62,980  oomnramcanta ;  €«nnan  OMTitdala,  60O 
congregations,  30.000  communicants ;  Dutch  Calviniats, 
197  conereaations.  '22,.')15  communicants;  Friends,  500 
crngri  iraliiiiH  ;  KKXl  congregations,  with  l.W,()tMj  commu- 
nicants, who  designate  themselves  simply  '  t 'hristians 
13,flOO  Jews,  and  a  number  of  Menonites,  Moravians, 
Monnonites,  New  Jcfusalemites,  Shakers,  Tunkers,  Unita- 
mns,  and  Universalists. 

To  form  a  jnst  estimate  of  the  science  and  literature  of 
America,  the  social  position  of  the  nation  must  be  taken 
info  account.  Till  1773  the  Stales  formed  p.^rt  nt'  tlie 
BritisJi  empire  ;  and  in  their  intellectual  di',;  ipiine  and 
imagitiative  as^nciations  they  are  En!^]i>!nncn  still.  TTieir 
okier  literature  is  that  of  Jiogland ;  their  modem  Uteratore 
ia  ft  aistcf  aohool  fiwRiod  nnlif  tho  influanee  of  tho  


models  and  examples. '  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom 
to  weij^  the  young  liteiatura  of  America  against  the 
whole  literature  of  raigland :  it  Is  the  current  literature  of 

the  day  in  each  counfr>- that  riuirhf  to  he  rompRred  "witii 
that  oi  the  other.  The  exertions  made  in  Amt-rica  to  prc- 
ser\  e  tlie  materials  out  of  which  its  yet  brief  iustory  must 
be  extracted  put  to  shame  states  of  longer  standing  and 
greater  resources.  The  private  journals  of  Congress,  the 
aeetet  ddwtea  of  tlte  CSonrention  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution, the  diplomatic  oormpondenee  of  the  Revolution, 
the  journals,  cnrrespondenoe,  and  other  papers  of  Franklin, 
W'ashini^fon.  .Jett'ei-Min,  .'Vdiinis,  Jay,  Madison,  Oonvemcnr 
Morris,  and  others,  have  either  been  piibliKhcd  ur  .kc  iu 
the  course  of  publication.  It  is  perhaps  yet  too  early  lo 
expect  a  history  of  the  United  States,  although  Mr.  Sparks 
is  understood  to  l>e  prepafing  one ;  but  there  are  tnany 
valuable  biograpMea  ol^the  diatin^ished  revohitionaiy 
characters  bv  Afarahall,  ^partes,  Tuekor.  and  others. 
Washington  frving's  •History  of  Columbus  and  his  Colem- 
poraries,'  and  Prescott's  '  Kt-rdinaud  and  Isabella,"  deserve 
nonourable  mention.  Jonathan  Edvvanis  and  Franklin 
occupy  a  high  rank  among  metaphv^icians  and  monilists. 
In  pontical  economy  Coo]>er  (not  the  novelist)  and  Tucker 
have  published  useful  works.  The  Journal  of  Profes- 
sor Sillimaa  and  the  Transactions  of  several  of  the  learned 
societies  of  the  United  States  bear  witness  to  the  teal  with 
w  hii:l\  r.atural  history  and  scii  r.cc  are  cultivated.  The  ]nietr>' 
ol  Brjant,  Mrs.  Sicourney,  and  some  others,  is  characterized 
bv  con.Mderable  pl:iy  ot  lancy,  unexceptionable  ta.ste,  and  an 
elevated  yet  kindly  tone  of  morals.  Mias  Sedirwick  and 
Fennimore  Cooper  stand  at  the  head  of  American  novel- 
ists :  the  former,  for  quiet  graphic  pictures  of  domestic  life, 
is  equal  to  any  of  her  (Ur  nvals  on  this  ride  of  theCfwnnel ; 
and  the  latter  is  uncqpnlled  for  the  jwwer  with  whi(  h  he 
depicts  the  elementarv  slrilV  of  the  ocean  and  the  interest 
he  lends  to  its  adventures.  To  the  head  of  imsci  llancous 
literatiune  belong  Washington  Irving'a  inimitable  'Knicker- 
bocker* and  the  poetical  ornithology  of  Audubon.  There 
is  an  extenstve  reading  public  in  America.  Independent  of 
books  (and  in  addition  to  the  woriu  of  their  own  anthota  all 
the  best  Koj^iih  pnUieations  are  reprinted  in  the  United 
States  as  soon  aa  imported),  there  were  published  vTithin 
t!;e  Union-in  1840— 1.)8  daily,  1141  weekly,  and  12")  semi 
ur  tri-weekly  newspapers,  and  227  literary,  stienlific,  reli- 
gious, and  political  periodicals  ai)pearing  at  longer  inter- 
vals. But  the  lust  boast  of  the  United  States  is  in  its  b^ie» 
ToloA  ioatilnbODi;  »om  c^adally  inOOgftjliriiEfayiMiilDgle 
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iadflaligabli'  zeal  with  which  all  tueaiis  have  been  tried  to 
•melioiate  the  corulitioi)  of  the  blind,  the  deal"  and  diuub. 

As(riruUure,  Manufacturer,  and  Commerce. — ^The  raw 
products  of  the  industry  of  the  United  States  rony  be 
cbuMmi  imd«c  the  headii — Mines,  agncalture  and  horti- 
cuhnre,  fisheries,  the  forest.  The  products  of  their  mines 
fonsi>ts  It f  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals;  coal,  kitchen 
sail,  iiiid  atone  (or  buikiinir.  I"  IWO  there  were  produced 
2K<j,U03  tons  of  ea-st-iron,  and  1  !>7,'2:«  t  ons  u  f  I  a ;  -  i  on  ;  W-m 
persons  were  employed  in  this  brunch  of  industry',  and  the 
l  aintal  imratcd  in  it  amounted  to  nearly  2QjB0Dgt)6o  dollara. 
It)  the  same  year  3i;ea&«4B3  totu  of  lead  were  jnodaced  bjr 
the  labour  of  1017  men,  md  the  investment  of  1,346,786 

ddlan.  The  value  of  the  jrold  colhcfed  in  the  Union 
was  529,605  dollai's  ;  the  collection  ciniiloycd  UMU  men, 
and  rt'.juired  a  capital  of  23-1. U.'j  dollars  :  the  otlu  r  metals 
were  worth  37l),<>i4  dollars,  and  were  raised  by  the  labour 
of  728  men  an»l  a  capital  of  238,969  dollars.  t)f  bituminous 
coal,  27,003,191  bushels  were  nnaed,  and  of  antluracite 
863,489  tons  (of  28  bushels  each) ;  tins  gave  emphiyinent 
to  6817  men,  and  set  in  notion  a  capital  of  6,224,404 
dolfaus.  0,179,174  bushels  erf  domestic  sdt  were  produced 
by  the  labour  of  2r}fi."i  men,  with  n  inpif.il  of  6.998,045 
dollar^;  pranitc.  niarltle,  &c.  were  (|uarri.(l  to  tlie  value  of 
:j,f,'r>,884  doliars,  by  the  investment  of  a  capital  of  2,r>H),159 
dciilai^i,  and  the  emjiloyment  of  7859  men.  The  moAt  pro- 
ductive iron-minea  are  in  MasMchuietts,  Vermont,  New 
York,  PeoDsylvama,  TeuMaee.  and  Ohio ;  lead  is  moet 
abundant  in  Dliaoii,  Missouri,  and  the  Aitriet  of  Iowa; 
gold  is  confined  to  Virginia,  North  and  South  Onrolina, 
Geon^  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Illinois.  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  are  the  ^reat  ooal  countries :  next  to  them 
is  Ohio.  Salt  and  stones  are  more  equably  diffused  throuq;h 
settled  ]iarfs  of  tlir  Union.  The  total  agricultural  produce 
of  the  Union  in  1840  was  as  follows: — horses  and  mules, 
4,335,t399;  neat  catUe,  14.971,586;  sheep,  19,311.374; 
swine,  2e«3l>14B8i  and  the  estimated  value  of  poultry, 
9,344,410  dollan.  There  were  81,823,272  bushels  of 
wheat,  4,lGl.j<)4  of  barley.  12;).(r71.:3-H  of  ..ats.  1S.&15.567 
of  rye,  7.21U.713  of  buckv.  heat,  ;{77,")^il,H7.>  of  Indian  com, 
3.j,Ni2,Ili  pounds  of  wool,  1 ,2;3H,r>02  pounds  of  (uips, 
«2«UJ03  pounds  of  wax,  108,2;»H,tXX)  bu.shels  of  potatoes, 
10.218,108  tons  of  hay,  95,231  tonn  of  hemp  and  flax. 
219^163318  pounds  of  toUkooo,  8t),B41,422  pounds  of  rioe. 
790,479,2^  pounds  of  cotton,  6143<52  pounds  of  ailk  coeoons, 
155^110,809  pounds  of  sujrar  were  made,  and  5,0Rfi,891 
cords  of  wood  wld.  The  value  of  the  dairy  produce  of  the 
y>ar  was  estimated  at  33.7«7.(>lN  dollars  ;  of  the  orchards, 
7,256,904;  of  the  market-ganlens,  2,601,190;  of  nuisehes 
and  florists.  SSBiiBM,  Ik  »  estinMted  th«t  8663  men  were 


employed  in  nurseries  and  market-flower  and  kitchen  gar- 
dens, by  a  cnjiital  of  2,9J5.774  dollars:  121,734  gallons  of  ' 
w  ine  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  fisheries 
yielded  773,!H7  quintals  of  dried  and  snolnid  fish;  472;8M 
barrels  of  pickled  fish}  43^708 gallons  of  spermaceti 
oil ;  7,836,778  gallons  Of  whale  and  other  fish  oil ;  whale- 
bone and  some  minor  articles  to  value  1,158,284  dol- 
lars. A  capital  of  l(),4'29,(i2U  dollars  ami  ;W),5B4  men  wj're 
emijloyed  m  the.  tisheries.  The  forests  of  the  Union 
vieided  lumber  to  Uie  value  of  V2M3JAf7  dollars ;  G19,IU6 
barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  resin  ;  13,»J35  tons  of 
pot  and  pearl  ashes:  skins  and  fun  to  the  value  of 
1,006,800  dollais.  and  fi^nseng  and  minor  articles  (br 
5-26.580  dollars. 

Tlie  whole  capital  invested  in  inanuldcturi  s  in  the 
United  States  wa.s  estimated,  in  1840.  to  amount  to 
267,726,579  dollars.  Of  this  sum  20,(j2Lt,N«9  dollars  were 
invested  in  the  manufactures  of  metals,  jfranite.  &c., 
bricks  and  lime :  the  number  of  men  employed  was33i218: 
65,858,470  dollars  wera  fai  |p»in,  ou,  and  sBwnulb; 
7,404,562  barrels  of  flour  were  XMnuflutared ;  60,788  men 
employed.  Capital  to  the  amount  of  41,917,401  dollars 
was  employed  in  buildinK: ;  and  6,989,971  dollars  in  the 
making  of  furniture:  these  two  branches  empIoMHl 
103,5(W  men.  The  viilne  of  ships  and  other  ve*<els  built 
in  1840  was  7,0lt>,094  dollars.  In  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures the  capital  invested  amounted  to  15,765,124  dolhm, 
and  21^2  men  were  empltnred  ^rit :  in  the  cotton  ma* 
miflMtores  the  capital  was  Oi,10S,3BO  dolhn :  the  number 
of  persons  employed  72,119:  in  the  silk  manufactures  the 
capital  was  274,374 ;  the  workpeople  were  767  :  in  the 
flax  manufactures  a  capital  of  208.087  dollars  employed 
1628  persons;  and  4,;itiH,991  dollars  were  invested  in 
mixed  manufactures,  giving  employment  to  15,903  persons. 
Massachusetts  alone  contained  more  than  one-thira  of  the 
cot  ton,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  woollen  manufactories. 
The  states  next  in  order  in  these^two  braocbes  of  indnstnr 
were  New  Yorit,  Rhode  IsiaAd,  IV nnsj^ vania,  Oounee lleuf, 
Maryland,  luuI  Virginia.  .Vmong  the  agricultural  jioptih- 
tion  hoim-niade  jjoods  were  jiroduccd  to  the  value  of 
2'.i.ii-j.;is()  dollars.  Tlie  valuf  m!'  i  lie  ni;o-timery  mannl'ae- 
tured  during  the  year  wa-s  Io.980,511  dollars  ;  13,(X)1  men 
were  engaged  in  making  it.  In  the  manufacture  of  ti  haeeo 

a  capital  of  3.437.191  doUors  was  invested,  and  8384 
persons  were  employed;  in  tamdiw,  &e.  19,600,920 
dollars,  20,018  men ;  in  msnufiiotuies  of  leather,  12,881,202 
dollars ;  tn  the  msnnfttcture  of  soap  and  candles,  2,757.273 
dollars,  5641  men  :  of  hats,  caps,  and  t)onnets.  4,4tA,:jOO 
dollan,  20,176  persons  ;  glass,  2,084,100  dollars,  3238 
men ;  eartb«nware.fi51ii481  dollaia.  1013  persons ;  sngar^m- 
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fineries,  &c.  1,700.571  dollars,  1335  persons;  liquors.' 
9,l-i7,:)t;s  ,;irilru>,  12,2-23  men;  drug:),  {luinf.-.  Jv:c.  4,54)7.675 
doUai-s,  184S  iiieti ;  cordage,  2.-«>5,577dolliirj,  HGi  tiien  ;  5492 
men  produced  hardware  to  the  value  of  G,4r)l,a(J7  dollai^; 
1744  men  ca»t  274  cannons  and  made  88,073  small-arms. 
Ilu  capital  invested  in  powder-milk  waa  K75,875  dollan ; 
fhe  men  employed  406.  There  veie  inveated  in  the  manu- 
Iketnre  of  paper  4745  dollars,  and  4728  men  employed ; 
in  prinlinR  and  bindhiff,  5,H73,R15  dollars,  11.523  men  ;  in 
Uie  manufacture  of  nmsieal  instruments,  734370  dollars, 
908  men;  of  carna^jes,  kc.  5 -)51.r>;V2  dollars,  21,110-1  men. 

Tlio  'American  Almanac'  for  1K43,  in  it*  curious  aiul 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  census  of  lf>40,  gives  a  t:il>Io 
illnitnrtive  oiftne  distribution  of  capital  entcaged  in  com- 
merce through  the  different  atatei  of  the  Union.  From 
this  table  it  appeai-s  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
1408  commercial  houses  and  2881  commiflrion  hmme 
eniraL,a-d  in  foreign  trade.  Ihe  joint  rapital  of  which 
amonnls  to  1 19,2!)5..3G7  dollars ;  tiiat  llure  are  57.505 
retail  establishments,  with  a  capital  uf  ■iVi.liiil.T'.K)  dollars; 
and  17113  lumber-yards,  with  a  i njiilal  oi  1i,H^Ik,;m)7  dollars, 
and  giving  employment  to  :}5.1iG3  luinberi'i-s ;  17,.'j9-1  men 
engaged  in  internal  transpoilatioa,  and  4808  butchers, 
packers,  &e.  To  the  same  publication  we  are  itulebtcd 
for  the  preceding  table  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  each 
btad'  and  terrltoiT  f  as  lar  as  ascertained)  during  the  year 
endtni:  on  the  ;54)tli  <il  Si-ptember,  IHII. 

Till-  depoHts  (if  uiold  and  silv(.r  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
Slatt's  and  its  branches  in  the  year  IS-Jl  Amminted  to 
2, Hi(i,7-2:)  dollars;  the  coinage  to  2.240,321  dollars.  The 
aggregate  coinage  of  the  years  1831-40  WM  20^914,4.54 
dollars,  while  that  of  tlie  preceding  ten  veaiH  was  only 
10,78l,tM7.  Tliis  gives  however  but  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States;  and  un- 
fortunately the  state  of  the  banks  throughout  the  Union — 
padly  on  account  of  their  own  rt  t  kU'-s  ^p^■^•u!ations,  and 
partly  on  account  of  continual  legislative  tanipering  with 
vague  and  vacillating  vii  ws,  renders  it  impossible  even  to 
ooluectuce  its  real  amount  and  value.  The  immense  ex- 
tent of  navigable  river-way  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
inland  lakes  materially  facilitate  the  inland  tnJIc  of  the 
States.  The  roads  are  in  most  parts  necesMuity,  wHh  a 
population  .so  inadequate  to  the  extent  of  territory,  itulif- 
ferent;  but  surprising  effort.s  have  bi  t  ti  made  to  complete 
the  lines  of  internal  waler-eoinninnieatioii  by  canals,  and  a 
great  extent  of  railways  is  in  actual  operation.  According 
to  Mr.  Klein,  the  total  mileage  of  tailwav  chartered  in  the 
United  States,  in  1840^  vas  9378»  and  3430  miles  were  then 
open  and  traversed  by  495  locomotives.  The  most  recent 
comjilete  account  of  the  canals  onlv  COmes  down  to  1838 : 
n(  cording  to  it  the  aggregate  lengtn  of  the  canals  then  in 
operation  was  '27(K)  miles.  The  bankrupt  law  of  (he  United 
States,  a  new  law  pa.'scd  in  Februar)-,  1K42,  ha.s  scarcely 
come  into  operation,  and  already  an  agitation  for  its  repeal 
is  in  progress,  which  seriously  threatens  its  permanence. 
The  frequent  bankruptcies,  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and 
spirit  of  worse  than  levity  with  which  several  states  have 
of  late  set  an  example  of  reftudng  to  pay  their  debts 
augurs  ill  for  tl'.e  roninu  rce  of  the  Uniteef  States.  Tliey 
ha\c  no  capital  of  their  own  .-ulecpiate  to  support  their 
rtgriculluie,  niaiuifactures,  and  commerce  in  their  present 
extent.  Their  canals  and  railroads  have  been  con-structed 
upon  credit,  and  not  less  than  212  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  lent  ifor  this  purpose  by  English  capitalists.  The 
didms  of  English  creoitors  on  tlie  States  amount  to 
211,802,791  donan,  and  tliese  have  been  in  great  pivt  ex- 
pended upon  internal  improvements.  In  addition  to  this 
the  credits  pvcn  by  Engli.sh  manufacturers  to  tlie  .Ame- 
rican importing  merchants  are  so  long,  that  a  new  debt  is 
always  contracted  before  the  old  is  paid.  The  a^erage 
-value  of  the  annual  imports  from  England  is  in  reality  a 
standing  loan  of  capital  for  tlie  Americans  to  trade  upon. 
Without  these  advances  tluar  manufiiicturing  and  com- 
mercial activitjr  must  shiiidK  and  «ifber,  and  thdr  equi- 
vocal conduct  IS  endangering  their  continuance. 

Organization  r/the  Genenil  Government. — ^Tlie  president 
is  the  depository  of  the  executive  power  of  the  slate  :  tin' 
vi<  e-president  isex-offieio  pre.si<lent  of  the  senate,  and  suc- 
ces.st>r  to  the  pre.sident  should  he  die  during  his  term  of  office. 
The  President  is  elected  for  four  yeai-s,  and  may  be  re- 
elected. The  clectore  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and 
vole  by  ballot  for  the  prmident  and  vice-prewdcnt.  The 
lilt  of  th*  billot  in  «M&  itite  is  tnunmitted  sealed  to  tfa« 


president,  who  opens  them  and  declares  his  saccessor.  TU9 

president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  aiTuy  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states 
when  called  into  aetive  spr\iee  of  the  United  States ;  he 
has  power  to  make  treaties,  pro\ided  two-thirds  of  the 
S4'na1e  concur ;  he  apj)oints  the  officers  of  state,  ambas-  , 
sadorSt  consuls,  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court  ;  he  re- 
ceives ftveign  ambusadors;  he  can  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons  for  offenoes  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
ca.s«s  of  impeachment. 

The  ralnnet  consists  of  five  heads  of  departnioids 
and  an  atturiiey-general,  who  hold  office  during  the  jjic- 
sident"s  pleasure. 

The  department  of  state  embraces  the  departments 
of  home  and  foreign  affairs ;  at  its  head  is  the  secretary 
of  Hate,  who  conducts  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  corresponds  officially  with  the  tJnited  States* 
ministers  at  foreign  courts  and  foreign  ministers  in  the 
United  States;  publishes  and  distiibute-;  treaties  aiiit 
.■\.cts  of  Congress  ;  preserves  the  ori£rin;ils  ;  l  aw  treaties, 
and  public  correspondence  :  grants  ]in»piat>,  jiie^erves  the 
evidence  of  copyrights,  and  has  eharge  m  the  ]ia1enl-office  ; 
and  has  charge  of  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  lie  has 
under  him  a  diplomatic  bureau  with  three  clerks ;  a  eon- 
snlar  bureau  witli  two ;  a  home  bureau  with  five  ;  a  patent 
office  with  a  commissioner,  examiners^  draughtsmen,  and 
mechanists. 

The  Treasury  department  is  under  a  secretary,  who 
superintends  all  the  ti.scal  concerns  of  the  government, 
and  recommends  to  Concrress  on  lus  own  respon-sibilify 
measures  for  improving  the  revenue.  He  has  under  liiin 
two  comptrollos  and  five  auditors,  with  their  respective 
clerks,  a  treasure/s  office,  a  register^  office,  a  sofieif  or^ 
office,  and  a  land  office. 

Tlie  secret aiy  of  war  superintends  ever}'  branch  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  the  erection  of  Ibrtitieations,  making  of  topo- 
l^raphical  surveys,  leasing  the  national  lead-mine^,  and  the 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Under  him  are  a  bureau 
of  Indian  affairs,  a  pension  bureau,  a  quartermastei^ bureau, 
a  clothing  and  equipage  bureau,  a  subsistmce  bureau,  a 
nay  bureau,  a  medical  and  surgical  bureau,  an  engineer 
mnreau,  a  topographical  bureau,  and  an  ordnance  bureau. 
There  are  twelve  niilitarj'  geogiajihic.al  deijarlments  in 
the  United  States ;  57  general  officers,  and  K3  me<Ii'  al 
officei-s.  'Hie  ofTu  ers  ot  eiigineei-s  are  39,  the  lopogra- 
phical  engineers  3G,  the  ordnance  311.  There  are  two  re- 
giments of  dragoons,  with  1444  men;  four  regiments  of 
artillety,  with  2S83  men ;  eight  regiments  of  infantiy,  with 
9643,  and  779  recruits  unattached.  Hie  airgregate  militia 
of  the  United  States  is  1,068,387  men  of  all  grade*. 

Tlie  navy  department  was  separated  from  the  general 
war  dcp.ajtmcnt  in  1798.  Tlic  secretary  issues  all  ordens 
to  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  superintends  the 
concerns  of  the  navv  generally.  A  board  of  navy  com- 
mis.'sioneis  was  established  in  'lHl.5,  and  attached  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  iiav\  ;  it  is  intrusted  with  Ihe 
ministerial  duties  of  the  office.  The  department  of  the 
navv  consists  of  n  secretary,  the  na\T-hoard,  and  the  office 
of  the  survey  of  the  eoasts  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
active  navy  of  the  United  Slates  there  are  ^i\  eoinniodores; 
seven  coniniandei-s  of  naw-yards  and  two  oi  stations; 
(j8  captains;  11  ships  of  the  line,  Id  tirst-clasa  Irigates, 
2  second-class  ditto.  18  sloops  of  «ar,4  brigs,  lOaehoonen, 
4  steamers,  and  3  store-shi]M. 

The  General  Post-Office  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  postmaster-general,  who  has  the  sole  appointment  of 
postmasfeis  and  making  of  contracts  throughout  the 
I'nited  Stales.  Tlie  n  venue  arising  from  tlie  (uneral 
I'ost-Dffiee  has  l)een  i)rineipally  expended  in  iiniiroving 
the  establishment.  Under  the  pi:stniaster-geneml  are  a 
contract-office,  an  appointment-office,  an  inspection-office, 
and  a  chief  auditor  of  the  treasury  for  Ihe  Post-Office. 

The  judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in 
one  supreme  court,  tUity-^ve  district  courts,  and  nine  ar- 
cuit  courts.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  one  chief  justice 
and  eight  a^ciate  justices,  who  hold  a  court  in  Wa.shing- 
ton  annuall)  .  an  atJorney-treneral,  reporter,  clerk,  and 
marshal.  Kai  li  tlislj  iet  ( uurl  consists  of  one  judire,  an  at- 
torney, marshal,  ami  eieik.  The  eireuit  courts  are  com- 
posed of  one  a.s.socialc  justice,  and  the  judge  of  the  district 
m  which  it  is  held.  The  supreme  court  has  exclusive  ju» 
riadiotion  in  all  cases  to  which  a  state  is  party,  except 
CM«s  between  a  stale  and  its  eitiwns ;  in  suits  or  proceed-^ 
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incs  aeralnst  ambas-viJors.  it  has  appellate  juiisdjction  fiom 
the  circuit  courts,  ami  authority  to  issue  wnts  of  prohibi- 
tion to  the  distriit  courts.  The  circuit  courts  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  suits  of  a  eivil  nature  at  law  or  equity, 
concurrent  with  the  courts  of  the  aeverel  states,  where  the 
-vilue  in  dispute  exceeds  SOO  dollars,  where  the  United 
St&tcsor  an  aHen  is  a  yut-iy,  or  where  the  suit  is  brought 
by  a  citizen  of  one  -.tate  ai^ainst  a  <  i!iz.-n  of  another.  The 
circuit  courts  have  appellate  jurisilictioii  Iroai  tlie  district 
couits.  Thev  have  exclusive  cognizance  of  oft'eiues 
a^mt  the  United  States.  Hie  district  courts  have  juris- 
dietuni  in  adminlty  and  maritiaw  cues,  in  all  suits  against 
eonnili  and  vioe-oonsula,  in  looie  minor  offeoMs  against 
the  United  States,  and  in  eanaea  inrhere  an  alien  auei  for  a 
iori  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Tlie  legi.slative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting 
of  a  Senate  and  Hn  isi  dI"  Representatives ;  it  mu.st  by  law  as- 
semble at  least  once  every  year,  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember. The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from  each 
state ;  they  are  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  each  state  for  hx 
years,  one-third  of  them  being  elected  biennially.  The 
Vice-President  is  Presdent  of  tiK  Senate  ex-oflicto,  and  has 
a  castinj^  vote  in  equal  divisions.  Thp  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  composed  of  members  from  the  several  slates, 
elected  by  the  ptople  for  the  terra  of  two  years.  The  re- 
presentatives are  apportioned  among  the  ditVerent  states  ac- 
cording to  population.  To  the  present  (twenty-seventh) 
Congress  theybave  bem  elected  one  for  every  47,700  per- 
sona ;  for  the  twenty-eighth  they  will  be  chosen  in  the  ratio 
of  one  representative  for  every  fO,G80  persons,  and  one  addi- 
tional for  every  fraction  of  that  number  c^reater  than  tlie 
half.  Tlic  law  of  1842  requires  tliat  the  repre>enla!ives 
of  each  state  shall  be  cK  cti  tl  liy  districts  composed  of  a 
contiguous  territory,  no  one  district  electing  more  than  one 
npresentativ«.  TMOmignMltas  pow^er  to  nlM^ maintain. 
Hid  regulate  a  navy  and  army :  to  declare  vnt  and  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisals;  to  constitute  tribunals 
inferior  to  the  supreme  courts;  to  define  and  punish 

C'racies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas  and  against  the 
ws  of  nations;  to  frame  general  laws  of  naturalization; 
to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ;  to  coin  money  and 
make  laws  lor  puiiisliing  forgers;  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  the  Indian  tribes,  and  among  the 
States;  to  impose  and  collect  taxes  for  the  common  de- 
fence  and  weliare  «S  the  United  Sutes.  AU  money-bills 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

^Holmes's  Annals  of  North  Ain"r\c<t ;  Jouninfs  (if  Con- 
grest ;  Diplomatic  Cnrreajyondeiict  itf  the  Aiivricaii  Hero- 
Tut  ion  ;  Hutchison's  History  of  Mu\ti.ic/iu.sclt'i ;  Maishall  s 
Li/'e  uf  JJ'ashingloii ;  Sparks'*  Li/e  (if  Jf  as/ti/igloii ;  Frank- 
lin's J/mo/rj  and  Correspondence ;  Tucker's  LiJ'e  af  Je  ffer- 
tm;  Jefferson's  Menunrtt  CorretpondnHcet  Sue.;  John 
Adams^  Corremmdenee ;  Livef  of  Elbtidge,  Ckny, 
Josiah  Quincy,  H.  Lee,  &c. ;  Wirt,  Li/e  of  Patrick 
Henry  ;  Sparks's  Life  rf  Gonverneur  Morris  ;  American 
Annual  Jlfgistir  ;  Ann  rican  Alnianuc,  1S30-13 ;  T/ie 
Federalist ;  Clarke  and  Lewis,  Trai^rU  to  the  Source  if  the 
Misaouri,  &c. ;  Biography  of  the  Signen  cf  the  American 
Declaration  of  Indepentience ;  Jay's  Life  of  John  Jay; 
Parliawenlary  Debates,  &c.  &C.) 

UNIVERSAL  AND  PARTICULAR  (Logic).  A  pro- 
position is  univerial  when  it  malces  its  assertion  or  denial 
about  evoiy  one  of  the  things  spoken  of;  and  jjurtirufar  when 
it  makes  such  an  assertion  or  denial  of  some  as  niipUes  that 
others  are  lett  unspoken  of.  Thus  'all  nun  are  niortal"  is 
univeriial,  and  also  'no  man  is  perfect.'  But  '.suun:  men 
are  born  in  England "  and  '  some  animals  cannot  li\  e  in  this 
elimate'  are  particular.  These  are  the  direct  logical 
forms,  Init  it  happens  commonly  that  the  univenal  and 
particular  characters  are  expressed  by  a  great  variety  of 
idiomatic  turns,  and  even  that  forms  "of  expression  which, 
literiily  >j)eaking,  imply  universality,  are  used  in  u  particu- 
lar sense.  Tims  'men  do  not  willingly  abandon  life'  strictly 
means  that  all  men  arc  unwilling  to  quit  life  :  ne\ertheless 
it  wcNild  be  generally  understood  to  ^eak  of  most  men — 
dl  but  a  few.  Except  when  speaking  of  laws  of  nature  or 
necessary  conditions  of  the  mind,  few  writers  have  much 
occa.sion  for  universal  propositions,  and  consequently  the 
forms  of  8pe»fch  which  belomr  to  a//.  jia>-,  intu  use  when 
the  proposition  is  intended  to  he  jii edieatt  <l  only  ul'  //ost. 

Tile  particular  piopusition,  in  it.^  pure  logical  form,  is  of 
vci\'  ive  occurrence.  The  reader  must  uaderstajtd  that  all 
wfaieli  is  ifiit  mcntimd  i%  in  the  scicnco  of  logi^  cooat> 


dered  as  unspoken  of:  now  the  «^u^icu!ar  jiroposition  of 
common  life  generally  denies  of  tlie  rest  what  it  affirms  of 
some,  or  affirms  of  the  rest  what  it  denies  of  some.  Tluis 
he  who  should  say  *  some  men  ire  mortal '  would  be  held 
to  utter  an  nntnnh,  because  he  wonld  be  thought  to  imply 
that  the  rest  are  not ;  and  a  naturalist,  wislung  to  state 
that  some  specie.^  of  a  certfiin  anima'  have  fur,  in  order  to 
state  just  what  his  argument  requires,  would  tliink  it  neces- 

'  lary  to  sav  '  some  at  least,'  or  to  use  some  other  form  of 
snecch  which  would  signify  thi^  for  anything  he  said  to 
tfie  contrary,  all  the  otiier  species  mi^t  have  fur  also. 
Hut  the  logical  proposition  is  always  underrtood  to  make 
all  possible  admission  or  allowance  as  to  every  .matter  which 
is  not  directly  spoken  of;  and  'some  men  are  mortal'  means 
that  nothing  whatever  is  either  said  or  implied  about  t'le  revt. 

The  most  common  form  of  speech  perhaps  is  the  one 
compounded  of  the  Uvu  particular  propositions,  the  affirm- 
ative and  the  negative,  of  which  the  emphatic  part  is 
expressed*  and  the  rest  implied.  Thus,  two  men  going 
into  a  eompanv,  the  first  expecting  to  see  all  dressed  in 
moominsrt  ana  the  second  thinking  none  would  be  so, 
would  come  away  expressing  the  same  fact  in  sentences  of 
very  different  meaning.  The  first  would  say  '  some  were 
not  in  mourning,'  the  second  would  say  '  some  were  in 
mourning,'  both  meaning  to  say  •  some  were  and  some 
were  not,'  but  each  giving  only  that  part  of  the  assertion 
which  contained  the  (to  mm)  unexpected  fact.  It  would 
be  desirable  that  writen  on  logic  should  nudce  a  closer 
analysis  of  the  common  forms  of  speech,  and  a  comparison 
of  them  with  the  strict  and  true  logical  forms. 

j  'Hie  univers,-U  proposition  includes  all  cases  in  Mliich 
there  is  nothing;  lell  unspoken  of,  and  therefore  contains 
all  propositions  in  which  the  subject  is  an  individual,  or 
cannot  be  divided  into  parts.  Thus,  '  Milton  was  an 
Kn^idunan '  i.s  as  much  a  universal  proposition  as  *  all 
men  are  mortal.'  It  was  at  one  time  a  matter  of  disens- 
sion  whetlier  propositions  asserting  matter  of  individuals 
could  be  properly  called  universal ;  but  whether  this  term 
were  applicable  or  not,  it  was  always  seen  that  the  rules  of 
deductmti,  applyiuLr  to  such  proj)ositions,  were  precisely 
those  which  obtain  in  Propositions  about  the  appellation 
of  which  no  doubt  could  exist.    But  the  preceding  pro- 

Eosition  is  not  universal  because  it  inclucles  all  Milton, 
ut  beeanse  it  includes  all  Mil  tons:  that  is,  all  Miltons 
who  can  answer  to  a  description  which  is  implied  in  the 
word  as  there  oied.  And  if,  by  the  closeness  of  the 
implied  definition,  and  the  number  of  conditions  which 
are  to  be  fulfilled,  there  he  lelX  but  one  of  men  alive  or 
dead  whom  it  is  possible  to  mean,  the  proposition  is  not 
the  les.s  true.  Tnus,  when  every  A  is  shown  to  be  B,  and 
every  B  to  be  C,  it  follows  that  eveijr  A  is  C,  even  though 
the  description  given  of  A  is  ao  moee,  that  there  can  be 
found  but  one  object  answering  to  it  in  the  world. 

And  just  in  the  same  manner  as  all  may,  logically 
speaking,  be  only  one,  so  some,  or  those  which  are  spoken 
of  as  some,  may  be  one  only,  or  several,  or  nearly  all,  or 
even  all.  Some  As  are  Bs  is  logically  true  (such  is  the 
convention  of  the  formal  part  of  that  science)  when  there 
is  only  one  A  w  hich  is  B  ;  and  also  when  every  A  is  B. 

If  we  look  al  the  specific  elements  of  propositions,  we 
find  that,  while  the  subject  is  defined,  as  to  whether  it  is 
universal  or  particular,  by  the  express  addition  of  words, 
or  liy  an  implication  \\hieh  ha-<  tlie  same  effect,  the 
ch;oacter  of  the  predicate  follow.-,  the  nature  of  the  ])ropo- 
sitio!i,  and  depends  solely  upon  \\liether  it  is  affirmative  or 
negative.  In  all  affirmative  propo-itinns  the  predicate  is 
spoken  of  particularly  ;  in  all  neg..  i  s  e  iuopositions,  univer- 
sally. Thus,  'A3  are  Bs'in  itself  does  not  describe  the 
manner  in  which  A  is  used :  it  may  be  some  As  or  all  As  ; 
but  it  does  particularise  the  premcate,  B.  Here  As  (as 
many  as  are  spoken  of,  be  it  some  or  all)  are  Us  ;  each  one 
of  these  As  is  a  B,  but  other  Bs  may  or  may  not  exist, 
j  about  which  consequently  nothing  is  affirmed.  '  All  horses 
,  are  aniinals;'  all  the  hoi-ses  make  \\\>  as  many  of  the 
j  animals  as  there  are  horses  :  under  this  form  the  particular 
cliaiacter  of  the  predicate  is  expressed.  But  if  we  say 
'  As  are  not  Bs,'  even  though  only  one  A  should  be  here 
spoken  of,  yet  ever\'  B  is  compared  with 'it  and  rejected. 
\viiat  is  meant  is,  that  *  Uiis  oue  A  Is  not  any  one  whatso- 

e\er  of  all  po-sihle  Bs.' 

Formal  logic.  thor.L'h  an  excellent  exercise,  is  in  some 
respects  a  dead  letter  unless  the  student  take  pains  to  trace 
Um  numerous  idkfm  of  language  in  which  tiie  afiimati^a 
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or  net^atiw  ])ioposition  is  conveyed.  So  very  nice  are  tlie 
circutui>iancc«,  frequently  of  mere  position  or  of  context,  by 
which  the  univei-sal  form  dbtinzuished  fton  the  par- 
ticular, that  it  would  be  ea^  to  lay  down  an  isolated 
aentenee,  of  wMeh  no  ons  ritoald  be  ahle  to  say  which  of 
th<  two  it  U.  For  example,  'homicides  are  juatiflabk 
ivlnch  art;  committed  in  self-defence,'  and  •  homieides 
which  aio  committed  in  Belf-dcfenee  aic  jiistifiahlc' 
Thoiujh  probably  the  leaning  of  a  grammatical  critic 
would  be  to  the  supposition  that  the  first  should  utand  for 
'  All  juitifiable  homicides  are  ttioae  which  are  committed 
in  Milf-defence,'  and  the  feeoad  tar  'Among  the  justittable 
homieides  are,  &c.,'  vei  no  peoMNI  woeld  be  aure  of  an 
•nthor'a  meaninf^,  whieheref  (rf  the  imeeding  forme  he 
might  nse,  until  he  had  pvamined  the  eooleBt* 
UNIVERSALS.    [Nomin  am-tts.  I 

UXIVKllSK.  This  name  is  2»MH'ially  used,  as  the  word 
world  once  was,  to  signify  the  collection  of  all  created 
things.  In  modem  languafe*  'the  world '  generally  refers 
to  the  eoith  only,  and  the  unirene  to  all  stara  and  planets. 
Before  tiw  leeeption  of  the  Copemiean  theory,  *  the  world,' 
which  signifies  what  we  now  eoU  the  universe,  waa 
naturally  a  svnonyme  for  'the  earth,'  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  pnncipal  part  of  the  universe,  all  the  other 
celestial  bodies  beinsj  only  satellites.  But  since  the  time 
when  other  planets  havi'  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
bein^  separate  '  worldJ^'  the  term  universe  hae  been  nmdu- 
aUy  introduced  into  common  language.  It  would  ifanoit 
aeom  as  if  tUs  last  word  might  one  boeone  Mwe  por> 
ticular  in  its  meaning,  since  modem  discoveriea  teem  to 
point  out  that  evcrv  nobiila  [Mhky  AVw:  Herschki.] 
may  be  '  a  nnivciw,' that  i>,  an  urL^aiiizatiuii  as  cxlcnsive 
as  tlu' uliM  which  was  formed  m  thr  unuerse  previously 
to  tliOM  discoveries.  If  such  should  ever  be  the  case,  and 
if  people  should  speak  of  thousands  of  universes  as  they 
now  speak  of  thouaoods  of  worlds,  some  new  term  must  be 
mtrodttoed  nnderwfaidh  to  comprehend  all  those  nnirerMs. 

By  the  technieal  term  thtory  ^  Ike  UnirerMg  is  aiwaya 
understood  what  is  known  of  the  general  arrangeme  nt  of 
planets,  stars,  Sec,  and  of  their  connexion  \v  i1h  ono  another. 

UNIVERSITIES,  lay  corporations,  to  whu-h,  since  the 
tweltlh  centurv,  the  charire  of  {'dmatin?  tlic  members 
of  what  are  cal)e<I  tlie  learned  professions  has  in  a  great 
measure  been  confided  throughout  Eafope  and  the  eolo- 
Bies  fouadsd  bv  Suropoaa  statcai  rUimnnmnr.1 

The  three  oldest  lestmod  iaifilmbni  to  whkli  the  name 
TTnivciMty  can  with  propriety bo applied aio  tliosoofPuis, 

Boloirna,  and  Salerno. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  precise  date  at  which  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  Pans  can  be  said  to  have  as6imicd 
the  fonn  and  name  of  a  uni\ersity.  As  for  the  name 
(wiAwnt/M),  it  was  not  eoei&Bed  in  the  middle  ages  to 
selentifle  bodies ;  it  was  need  hn  a  seme  e(|invik|it  to  oar 
word  corporation.  There  were  •universities  of  tailora'  in 
those  days.  It  was  long  before  the  name  settled  down 
into  its  present  acceptation.  The  school  of  Kologna 
wiis  a  'universitas  scholarium,'  that  of  Paris  a  '  uni- 
vcrsitas  inaicistronim,'  because  the  former  was  a  coi-poni- 
tion  of  students,  the  latter  of  teachers.  The  oldest  printed 
statutes  of  the  university  of  Bologna  are  called  'Statuta 
et  piivilegia  almae  UniTenitatis  Juriatatam  GyBinasii 
Bononiensw  ;*  and  in  not  a  few  nntmraitiee  wo  find  an  'oni- 
v«rsitas  jurist anim*8nd  AO  *l]niver>iitasaitistaium '  side  by 
side:  lioni  this  it  appears  that  '  univerritas*  at  onetime 
a]'i/;oachfd  nearly  to  the  meanin;;  of  our  "cicl  '  t'aeiilty.' 
\Vhat  we  now  term  a  university  was  Ions?  designated  in- 
differently '  schola,'  '  studium  generale,'  or  '  gymnasium.' 
Hie  oocasion  of  this  vaoillating  nomenclature  is  explained 
\if  the  faistofy  of  unirenitiea. 

The  oldest  document  in  whieh  the  deeignation  *  univer- 
■tas'is  appKed  to  the  univemi^  of  Paris,  is  a  decretal  of 
lanocont  III.,  aboul:  the  beirinnin;,' of  the  thiiiei  r.fh  cen- 
tury. But  a->  early-  as  llHU  two  deeretaln  had  bfOi)  l•^^U(•(i 
by  Alexander  lU.,  the  lirst  of  whieh  ordaiiud  lliat  m 
]<  ranee  no  pttnon  should  receive  money  fur  pcrniussion  to 
teach.  "Iho  glOBsa  of  Vioeatimis  says  expresslv,  that  this 
prahibitioii  wis  diioeted  agaiast  tM  ehaanylWr  of  the 
laniverBity  of  Auis;  and  tiM  saeond  deentat  riioABd  to 
exempts  the  then  rector,  Petrus  Comestor,  from  the  operar 
tion  of  the  fii>.t ;  and  much  earlier  than  any  legialative 
provisions  of  iiopeoof  loBgBwo  And  tke  ftmadBtioBa  of  the 
university  laid. 

T6  ■ 


had  been,  fioin  a  very  early  period,  attnched  a  school,  in 
which  all  iisjiirants  to  priestly  ordmation,  and  such  laymen 
as  wi^ed  and  could  afford  it,  were  instructed  in  the  Trf" 
vhm  and  (^Mtdrivivm.  It  appears  from  the  letters 
of  Abehid  (died  1142),  and  from  other  eontemporary 
soorees,  that  the  poorer  establishments  intmstea  the 
conduct  of  this  sehoaA  to  one  of  their  number  called 
fhi'  Sehiilii<tirus :  and  that  the  wealthier  bodies  main- 
fnined  a  Hrliola-tieus  to  iiir,truct  the  junior  pupils  in 
prammar  ami  pl)ilu>)iphv.  fud  a  'llieoloijiis  to  iiistmct 
the  more  advanced  in  theology.  About  the  time  of  Abe- 
lard  the  great  concourse  of  itadents  who  flocked  to  the 
episcopal  sehool  of  Paris  appears  to  have  rendered  it 
necessary  to  assemble  the  two  elasses  of  pupils  in  dMTerent 

localities  :  the  juniors  were  -  eiit  to  the  church  of  St.  .lulian, 
while  the  Iheoloijians  renianied  in  l!)at  of  Notre  Dame. 

wiio  lia<!  '-liulieda  certain  lime,  and  niiders^one  certain 
trials  were  entitled  to  1k'  raised  by  the  rector  ot' tlie  scyK^ois 
to  the  grade  of  teachers.  This  was  tione  by  three  succes- 
sive steps.  The  candidate  was  first  raised  to  the  rank  of 
master,  in  whieh  ho  acted  for  a  year  as  aasislaiit  to  ft 
doctor  (or  teacher) ;  then  to  the  rank  of  baccalaureus,  in 
which  he  taught  for  a  year,  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  doctor,  pupils  of  hu  own ;  lastly,  to  the  cfrade  of  inde- 
pendent doctor.  The  number  of 'students  renriered  the 
profession  of  a  t(  a(  her  at  Paris  lucrative,  and  many  from 
ail  nations  embraced  it.  According  to  the  custom  of  those 
BMettled  times,  they  gradually  formed  themselves  into  a 
oonoiatioa  iar  mntoal  sapport.  The  corporation  ooniiatefl 
of  the  teachers  of  all  the  three  grades,  and  st^od  wider  a 
rector  elected  by  themselves.  Acconlins?  to  nn  fiL'reement 
entered  into  in  I'ilKJ,  the  rector  was  eleetnl  l>y  flic 
residents  of  the  four  nations — French,  Kntrlish  or  (iermaM, 
Picards,  and  Normans.  Before  this  time,  in  1200,  Philip 
Augustus  had  confirmed  the  exclusive  control  of  tttO 
rector  ov«r  all  students  and  teachers.  The  loeal  smaia- 
tion  of  the  aiKstsfirom  the  theologians  woald  hare  been 
of  litde  consequence,  but  for  the  rapid  progress  which  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  made  durmg  and  immediately 
aOrr  thi>  iiie  Hi  Abelaid.  'ITie  speculations  into  whieli 
studious  men  wi  re  led  by  the  writings  of  Aristotle  neces- 
sarily led  them  to  deal  \Nith  topics  which  had  hitherto  been 
conceived  to  lie  within  the  exclusive  domain  of  theology. 
The  consequences  were  frequent  and  bold  attempts  by 
individuals  to  modify  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church, 
clamome  about  heresy,  persecutions,  and  counter-per- 
secutions. All  these  contributed  to  brinty  about  a  tacit 
coinpromi.sc  between  the  professional  theologians  and  the 
admiiei"s  of  speculative  philosophy  :  the  former  were  let^ 
in  possciision  of  the  pulpit  and'chaira  of  theology;  the 
latter  confined  themselves  ostcnsibfy  to  Ktershirc  and 
philosophy,  and  aonglit  to  avoid  ooeaoioning  scandal  by 
rarely  oventepphig  the  bounds  of  abstract  inquiry.  lh» 
progress  of  this  timt  agreement  may  be  traced  in  the 
writings  of  the  learned  fh»m  the  time  of  .\ belaid  down  to 


that  of  Erasmus  ;  under  it  trrew  u 


lass  of  litei.ati,  who 


may  be  called,  although  many  of  them  took  oitlers,  secular 
scholars.  It  was  the  same  incompatibility  of  the  free 
spirit  of  speculative  inquiry  with  the  stability  of  a  dog- 
matic theology  which  led  to  this  compromise,  that  em- 
bittered the  dimute  about  the  claim  of  the  mendicant 
Ofders  to  estabfish  ehairs  of  theology  in  the  University  ef 
Paris  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  contmy.  "i'his 
controversy  ended  in  the  secession  of  the  deetors  of 
thi  oloiT)  from  the  univeraity,  a-*  it  had  lor  sometime  been 
ralleil,  and  their  iueoriforating  themselves  into  a  separate 
eiilleL'e  or  faculty.  Their  CHUBple  was  folhiwed  not  long 
after  by  the  doctors  of  eanoB  law  and  medieioo,  who 
formed  themselves  into  sepaiato  fkeulties.  These  Ihetdties 
consisted  exclusively  of  the  actually  teaching  dovtoia 
Cdoctores  regentes)  of  these  three  branches  of  know  ledge. 
The  masters  and  haclielors  remained  menibei-s  of  the 
(  university  proper,  which,  liom  the  secession  of  the  theo- 
logians canonists,  and  doctors  of  medicine,  came  in  time 
to  be  called  the  Faculty  of  the  Artists.  AoflS  ttns  period 
the  univeraity  consisteci  of  seven  bodice  or  ■iih4neorpurft- 
tiOBB'  the  fbar  aatioaa  urnkr  their  proenrators,  wai  &m 
three  IheuHies  tnder  their  deans.  The  rector  was  the 
head  of  the  university  :  he  was  elected  by  the  procu- 
ratoi-s  of  tlie  old  university:  no  doctor  of  theoloey,  ca- 
non law,  or  medicine  could  be  elected  or  fake  part  in  the 
election.  At  first  Uie  rector  was  chosen  by  the  pro- 
ountea^  hut  latMf  by  Ibur  alaelank  ai^cdanjr  deoteA 
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by  emch  nation  for  that  purpose.  The  Prev6t  of  Paris 
Cao  long  as  that  officer  retained  any  authority)  was  the 
•aoaarvator  of  the  royal  pnvilena  in  the  university;  the 
Wahopa  of  Meaux,  Beauvais,  ana  Senlia,  of  the  papal  pri- 
vileiTPs.  In  respect  to  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  uiuver-ity 
stood  immediately  undtr  the  kins,  till  a.d.  l2lKt,  wiun 
it*  members  were  tiaii>t.  (u  llif  episcopal  court  of 
Paris:  about  the  midiliti  dI  the  tilteenth  century  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Parliament  of  Paria.  In  regard  to 
civil  jurisdiction  the  Univeraity  waa  audnally  under  the 
biahop ;  in  1340  it  wa^  traoneiTed  tomh  eovrt  of  flie 
Prevdt  of  Pada;  when  the  Chatelet  succeeded  to  the 
judicial  flinctiona  of  the  prevOt,  the  university  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  court.  The  rector,  witfi  the  procurators  and 
deans,  formed  a  court,  which  had  juriwliction  in  all 
complaints  aefainst  teachers  for  incompetency  or  neglect 
of  duty ;  and  against  students  for  disobedience  to  their 
teachers,  the  rector,  or  the  discipline  of  the  university, 
and  in  all  caaea  between  otudenta,  lodging-keepers,  book- 
sellers,  stationers,  8ec.  Prom  the  decisions  of  the  rectorial 
coml  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  university,  and  from  it  to 
the  Parliament  of  Pans.  Each  lacultv  (tliat  of  the  artist.-* 
included  ,  had  its  own  c-oraniou  school.  In  the  liietdty  of 
eaoonist.s  there  were  six  professors  (or  doctores  regentcs)  ; 
tte  number  in  tte  other  faculties  varied.  At  an  early 
Miiod  coll^ea  wen  established  within  the  University  of 
niie  bf  pnvate  fiuniliea  or  relifnoua  ordtn.  Originally 
they  were  intended  e.xcliiMvely  for  poor  scllolM8»who  were 
to  live  in  them  subjert  to  oertuin  ndes  of  dtsoipline.  Hy 
degrees  iiowever,  a.s  more  numerous  and  able  ti-aohers 
were  employed  in  these  colleges,  thej'  a-winu  d  tlie  cha- 
ructcr  of  boarding-houses  for  all  classes  of  students.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  atudenta  who  did  not  reside  in 
aajr  college  had  oeme  to  b«  tefprded  aa  exorattona  ftom 
the  {Tcneral  custom,  and  were  nicknamed 'marnseta.'  The 
College  of  the  Rorlxinne  (founded  in  1250")  was  eominonly 
regarded  as  identieal  v.i11i  tlie  theolo^ii  ;il  tarnlty,  because 
the  uiemHpts  of  the  one  wi  re  most  fre<juently  members  of 
the  other  ■.I'.-o.  Tlie  prouiotiotis  however  continued  to  be 
Bnde  by  the  officers  of  the  univenuty,  although  the  charee 
of  education  had  bean  in  a  great  measure  engrossed  by  the 
coUegea.  Degreca  were  conferred  in  the  flwuiltiea  of 
Uieology,  canon  law,  and  medicine,  by  the  deem,  with 
the  coneurrence  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Danie  :  in  the  faculty  of  artists,  by  the  rector,  with 
the  concurrence  either  of  t)ie  chancellor  Of  Notro  Dame 
or  the  chancellor  of  St.  Gcncvii;%-e. 

The  oldest  authentic  document  bearing  upon  tin  Vtir 
waity  of  Bologna  is  the  privilege  granted  by  the  emperar 
Aederie  I.,  at  Koneaglia,  in  November,  1188,  to  all  who 
travel  in  pursuit  of  learniiisr,  in  which  the  professors  of  law 
are  mentioned  in  terms  of  liiirh  enconiiuni.  Boloc^a  is 
not  nannd  in  this  instrumenl,  but  history  mentions  no 
Other  law-school  as  existing  at  that  early  periotl.  The 
contents  of  this  priviletre  are  twofold:  foreign  scholars  are 
decUnd  to  aland  under  the  emperor's  immediate  protec- 
tkm,  and  a  apedal  juriadiction  (their  teachers,  or  the 
bishop  of  the  cityl  is  constituted  to  judge  in  all  complaints 
against  them.  It  seems  universally  admitted  that  the 
earliest  le.ifh.  r  of  civil  law  at  HoloLrna  was  Irnerins  :  he  is 
said  to  have  hcen  oricinallva  teacher  of  ^jhilosopiiy,  but  to 
have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  Justinian's  compilations 
that  be  waa  invited  by  the  (Jounteas  Matilda  to  expound  its 
doetrinea  fitMn  the  professorial  chair.  Matilda  died  in 


um:  between  1 1 13 and  1115 the luune  of  Imeriua appeal* 
in  a  legal  document  aa  *  csnsidiens*  far  the  coant»~ 

From  IIIG  to  11  IB  he  appears  to  have  been  employei 
Weighty  missions  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  Under 


m  a  legal  document  aa  *  csnsidiens*  far  the  connteas. 

L'd  in 
the 

emperor  Frederick  '  the  four  doctois"  nf  liuldL'tin  were  se- 
lected to  investigate  the  rights  of  the  crown,  in  order  to 
datmBlaa  how  nr  those  diimed  by  the  Lombard  towns 
war*  nsuipatidBa.  These  circumstancea  show  that  the 
reputation  for  legal  knowledge  accpiired  by  the  law- 
tearhe!-s  of  Bolopna  harl  proved  an  introduction  to  state 
empiovments,  iiomnir!..  ar.d  emoluments;  and  this  attracted 
the  city  in  wlueh  tlie}'  taui'ht  a  large  concourse  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  .tspn  ing  minds  of  Europe.  The  repu- 
tation of  having  studied  at  Bologna  was  a  passport  to 
ofice  throoffhout  Christcndojn.  The  earliest  statutes  and 
charters  of  me  University  of  Bologna  are  compacts  entered 
into  In-  the  students  for  mutual  support  and  assistance, and 
;:ui:i'uiities  granted  them  by  the  popes  and  emperors.  The 
I'rrr,  entity  of  Paris  was  originally  an  nAsoriation  of  teachers; 
jt  wa»  a  corporation  of  graduates:  the  Univeraity  of  Bo-  couragemcnt 


logna  was  originally  an  association  of  atudenta  who  had 
repaired  from  distant  lands  to  avail  themsdyea  of  the  in- 
struction of  a  fieweelebcatod  teMheia;  it  was  a  corpontioB 
of  students.    Disputes  between  tiie  magistrates  of  the 

city,  anil  between  the  students  and  profes.sor»,  which  nc- 
curred  al^uut  1214.  are  the  l^ir^t  ucc:isions  on  which  we  hear 
of  a  rectoj'.  From  ihe  iustDjy  iif  tiie«e  controversies  it  ap- 
pears that  the  students  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of 
electing  the  rector,  and  that  the  liglllwaa  confirmed  to  , 
them  for  the  future.  At  flat  that*  was  merely  a  aohool  of 
law  in  Bologna,  and  the  jwista  eonatitnted  the  muversity, 
or  rather  the  two  universities  nf  the  Citraraontani  and  L 1- 
tramontani.  In  course  of  tune  teHchers  of  philosophy  and 
medicine  settled  in  Bologna,  and  the  scholars  of  each  class 
attempted  to  form  a  university  :  their  right  to  do  sowassuC' 
cesstully  contested  by  the  jurists  in  1295,  but  in  1316  they 
were  allowed  to  elect  a  rector  of  their  own.  They  called  them-> 
selves  '  philosoplii  et  medici,'  or  '  artistae.'  In  1362  Tnno- 
oent  yi.  Ibunded  a  school  of  theology  at  Bologna.  From 
this  time  therefore  there  were  four  univernties  m  Bologna : 
two  of  law  (  which  however  were  so  intimately  conruu  ti  d, 
that  Ifiey  are  t'enerally  spoken  of  as  one  },  one  of  medicine 
and  plulosnpliy,  and  one  of  theology.  Each  of  these  had 
its  own  independent  constitution.  That  of  the  law  uni- 
versity is  best  known,  and  agrees  in  its  leading  feattuvs 
withtheotherk  The 'muversittea' consisted  of  too  tot^ga 
students,  wiio  were  admitted  npoa  tiie  payment  of  twelve 
soldi  entrj'-money,  and  obliged  to  renew  annually  their 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  rector  and  the  statutes  of  tlie  uni- 
versity. The  Bolognese  students  could  neither  hold  offices 
in  the  university  nor  vote  in  its  assemblies.  The  foreign 
students  were  divided  into  ('itramontani  and  Ultramontani : 
the  former  were  divided  into  seventeen  nations,  the  latter 
into  eighteen.  The  rector  was  chosen  aimually  from 
among  the  students  by  his  predecessor  in  office,  the  rector's 
council,  and  a  number  of  electors  chosen  by  the  nations. 
A  rector  was  taken  from  each  nation  in  cpfation.  The 
council  consisted  ol  at  least  one  representative  of  each 
nation:  some  had  t\^o.  The  university  also  elected  an- 
nually a  syndic,  to  act  for  them  in  courts  of  law ;  a 
notary;  a  massariua,  or  treasurer  (chosen  from  among 
the  town  bankeia) ;  and  two  bideUi.  The  rectte  claimed 
exelnsiye  jurisdiction  in  all  dvll  eaaea  in  which  one  or 
both  of  tne  parties  were  students,  and  in  criminal  cases 
in  which  both  were  students.  The  professors  were  elei  ((  d 
hy  the  students,  to  whose  body  they  were  reckoned,  ai^l  nil 
whose  privileges  they  enjoyed,  except  a  vole  at  e!i  rtu.ns. 
They  stood  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rector,  who  i  onld 
fine  or  suspend  them.  Tlie  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred 
by  those  who  had  previously  obtained  it :  it  was  held  to 
confer  the  privilege  of  teaching  everywhere,  the  power  of 
discipline  over  the  doctor's  own  pupils,  the  right  to  take 
part  m  the  conferring-  of  all  the  degrees.  At  first  there 
were  only  doctors  of  civil  law:  the  doctors  of  canon  law 
appear  later,  and  vveri'  louy;  less  respeded.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  university  began  to  create  doclora  of 
medicine,  of  grammar,  of  philosophy  and  arts,  and  even  of 
the  notarial  ait.  Any  atuoent  wno  liad  atudled  five  yeaia 
might  be  licensed  by  the  rector  to  expound  a  rfngle  title, 
or,  if  he  had  studied  six  years,  to  expound  a  whole  hnok  o{' 
the  Panilects.  He  was  termed  a  licentiate  ;  and  alter  lie 
had  jierformed  lus  \a^k.  he  wiis  declart'd  :i  bacealaurens. 
Salaried  professors  appear  in  Hologna  lor  the  first  time 
about  1279.  The  donom  taught  in  their  own  houses  or 
in  halls  hired  for  the  poipeie :  their  method  of  tuition  waa 
by  lectures,  examinamm,  and  dimutaflona. 

The  history  of  the  university  of  Salerno  is  imdl  more 
oliscurc  than' the  histories  of  the  universities  of  Paris  and 
Bologna.  Ordericus  Vitali!*,  whose  annals  close  with  the 
the  vear  1141,  speaks  of  Salerno  as  a  place  lonsr  (  niinent 
for  Its  medical  schools.  Its  most  eelelnated  teaclu-r.  '  pti- 
stantine  of  Carthage  (died  K1h7  ,  was  a  privy  councillor  of 
Loida  GuiscanL  This  school  waa  still  nourishing  in  1*224, 
when  the  univenlty  of  Naples  was  established.  All  that 
ean  be  inferred  ftom  these  acMity  notices  of  the  eehool  of 
Salerno  is.  that  the  scientific  study  of  medicine  waa 
niakni!!  rapid  strides  about  the  same  lime  that  law  began 
to  be  ruon  systematically  studied,  and  philosophical  and 
literary  pursuits  to  be  regardeil  as  the  profession  of  a  class 
whose  members  might  or  might  not  be  priests. 

A  aenae  of  the  advaotagea  of  general  knowledge  had  led  to 
the  Ibandation  -of  eaUiedral  and  cloisteraehoots ;  a  sense  of 
the  use  of  accomplished  professional  men  led  to  the  pn-       .  j 
ragemcnt  of  the  philoeophical  and  theological  scboUpJa^'^  ^^ylf 
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of  Pam,  the  law  school  of  Bologna,  and  the  medical  school 
of  flUtrno.  The  peculiar  constitution  of  bociety  and  go- 
▼mmnnt  at  the  period  led  to  the  peculiar  form  of  incor- 
pocation  adopted  by  the  idioob  of  Pant  and  Bolo^a. 
The  Hune  aocial  necemities  were  working  under  the  influ- 
ence of  similar  social  organization  in  many  different  pliic  cs, 
and  must  necessarily  have  led,  even  without  romniunic-a- 
tion,  to  similar  results.  But  quarrels  whicii  Inoke  nut  re- 
peatedly  between  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Uolo^ua  aiid 
the  civil  authorities  of  these  cities,  induced  the  teaching  <ini! 
students  at  dUTerent  tune*  to  emigrate  in  a  body  and  h  hIl 
in  other  towBS.  After  the  breach  wm  healed,  they  re^ 
tmned,  bnt  in  tome  instances  celebrated  teaehen  preierped 
remaining  in  their  new  place  of  settlement,  and  in  others 
the  government  created  a  new  university  aOer  their  teni- 
poi-Riy  visitors  liad  lell  tin  iii.  Other  uiiivei-)<ities  owed 
theu  foundation  to  tlie  desue  oi'  j)nnces,  ecelesiastics,  or 
municipal  authorities  to  disseminate  learning  ;  and  others 
to  a  desira  on  the  oart  of  these  authorities  to  procure  for 
their  teiritcniei  a  man  in  the  wealth  diS\ised  by  the  re- 
sort of  numerous  foreigneis  to  any  celebrated  school .  Un- 
der the  influence  of  motives  so  various,  the  growth  of  uni- 
versities throughout  Eunipe  was  rajjid.  Beiore  the  Refor- 
mation they  were  established  in  ItaU ,  France,  the  Gerniauic 
Kmpire,  the  I'minsula,  Great  Britain,  and  even  among  the 
Sclavonic  nations  east  of  the  Germans.  The  universities 
established  in  Italy  previoas  to  the  year  I'lOU  were,  l>esides 
the  three  alreadynaoied:— Vioeasa,A.i».iaM ;  Naplcs,i2'24 ; 
Fsdua,  122B;  Piacensa,  1248;  Arena,  12B6  ;  Pcnigia, 
1290;  Macerata,  1290;  Cesena,  vear  uncertain ;  Rome, 
1.103;  Pisa,  iy(»8;  Siena,  ,  '  I'avia,  1361;  Ferrara, 
1;JSJ1  ;  Palermo,  1394;  Cremona,  1413:  FItuence,  143S ; 
Catania,  144;j.  In  France,  besides  Paris : — Toulouse,  \Zi3; 
Montpellier,  1180;  Orleans,  before  123G;  Lyon,  before 
12SJ0 ;  Vienne,  uncertain ;  Pcrpignan,  l.')40 ;  Angers, 
1364 ;  Aix,  1400 ;  Dole,  1426 ;  Caen  (founded  by  the  En- 
glish government  under  UeaiyVL),  1433;  Bordeaux,  1441 ; 
Valence,  1462;  Nantes.  1403;  Bourses,  14G4.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  CJennanic  Kmpire,  wdich  then  extended 
over  many  provinces  now  incurpnraled  into  France,  and 
over  the  5»etherlands  :  l'ia::ue,  I.UH;  Vienna,  ;  Hei- 
delberg, l:JK7;  Cologne.  J3MH;  Basle,  uncertain;  Krfnrt, 
13b2;  Leipzig,  140t> ;  Rostock,  1419;  Louvain,  142U; 
Gi«ifswa]de,  1456;  fteibuig»  1457;  Trier,  1472;  Ingol 
stadt,  1472;  Tubii^;en,  1477;  MayeBoe,  1477.  in  Great 
Britain: — Oxford,  Mfore  1149;  Cambridge, uncertun  ;  St. 
Andrews,  1412:  Glasgow,  1454:  Aberdeen,  1494.  In  Spain 
and  Portusral: — Salamanca.  1'24();  ('oimhra (originally  esta- 
blished in  Lisbon  ,  \2M  :  \';U:adiilid,  LiW;  Huesca,' 13.'>4 ; 
Valenzia,  1410;  Sigiuiiza.  1171  :  Saragossa.  1474;  Avila, 
1482 ;  Alcala,  1499.  In  the  Baltic  States :— Upsala,  147U ; 
Copenhagen,  1479. 

In  all  ^  these  institutions  we  reeognusc  the  leading  fea- 
turea  of  Phris  or  Bologna.  All  of  them,  apart  from  the  eOti- 
siderafioii  of  tlieir  academic  character,  are  privileged  cor- 

Iiorations,  witli  an  independent  jurisdiction  inoie  or  less 
iuiited,  and  the  powerof  making  bye-laws.  In  nm^l  id" them 
the  division  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  into  nations 
prevails.  In  all  of  them  the  faculties  of  philosophy  (or  arts), 
theologr,  law  (civil  and  canon),  and  medicine,  are  more  or 
less  fuHy  developed.  Some  oontain  wittdn  them  all  the 
fiaculties :  some  only  two  or  more.  Almost  all  have  a  faculty 
of  arts,  which,  even  where  it  is  politically  the  most  powerful 
fas  in  the  univei-sit y  of  Paris  ,  is  regarded  as  in  a  great  mea- 
sure preparatory  to,  and  therefore  ui  its  scientific  charactiT 
iiilcrior  to  the  others.    In  the  universilies  of  s{»o;itaueous 

erowlh  tlie  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  appears  to  have 
een  claimed  only  in  t hose  ftcuHiesWnieh  were  completely 
oigniied ;  in  the  fiustitious  universities  created  by  govern- 
ments,  the  right  of  bestowing  degrees  in  all  Ihculties  an* 
pear»  to  have  been  claimed,  even  wlu  re  some  of  tliera  only 
were  completely  organized.  In  some  ut  liiese  bodies  the 
studeiit.s  constituted  the  corporation  ;  in  ollu-i-.  Ww  master 
or  teachers:  the  fornur  apjiear  to  liavi^  assimilated  tlu  ui- 
selves  to  the  model-university  of  Bologna;  the  latter,  to 
that  of  Paris.  The  Italian  universities,  and  the  greati  r 
pait»  ifnotdl,  of  the  French  universities,  except  Pans, 
were  eoiponitionB  of  students.  The  Parisian  institutions 
were  adopted  in  England,  the  Germanic  Einr>ire,  and  the 
sf.itrs  on  fhi'  Baltic.  Spanish  universities  lm\e  the  ap- 
jM  ttranc.e  of  lieiiig  a  compromise  between  the  two  priuci- 
j)les :  ill  Salamaiu  a  tlie  let  lor  v,as  elected  bv  the  scholas- 
ticus  of  the  catlicdi-al  from  among  tlie  stutleutji,  and  tlie 
•reotor  appointMl  the  profeaaocs  and  flzed  their  salaries. 


Tin's  division  of  the  old  universities  into  two  cia.sses  ai>- 
pears,  like  everjlhing  about  those  institutions,  to  ha\e  had 
Its  origin  in  the  social  necessities  of  the  time  and  coun- 
tries. The  legal  faculty  predominated  in  the  Italian  unir 
vemities.  and  uie  F^encn  umveisities  wera  called  *  univcN 
siti^s  des  loix.'  The  univenlties  of  this  ^pe  will  be  found 
to  predominate  in  those  countries  in  which  the  Roman 
law  prevailed,  as  contradistingiiished  from  Teutonic  Ger- 
many and  Kni^laiul,  and  the  '  pny^  eontumicrs'  of  France— ■ 
in  tlie  countries  in  which  the  old  Roman  civilization  had 
never  been  entirely  extirpated,  as  contradistinguished  from 
those  in  which  the  Teutonic  invaders  formed  the  majority 
of  the  population.  In  the  former  there  was  a  civilization 
apart  from  the  church ;  in  the  latter  there  was  no  civiUsar 
tion  but  what  came  through  the  church.  In  the  former  a 
secular  and  independent  spirit  prevailed :  the  nniversitie.s 
were  incorporations  of  grown  men  seeking  secular  learning. 
In  the  latter  a  spirit  of  clerical  domination  prevaiK  d  :  the 
universities  were  corporations  of  teachers  seeking  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  missionaries. 

The  universities  founded  aOer  the  begtnniog  of  the 
Reforamtion  adopted  the  great  outline*  of  tne  orgaiuxatioB 
of  their  predecessors:  tlie  political  incorporation,  the 
privileged  jurisdiction  and  power  of  making  bye-laws,  the 
faculties  and  modes  of  cmilerring  degrees  which  custom 
had  established.  But  the  altered  circumstances  of  society 
modified  considerably  their  external  relations.  TIic  tcm- 
torial  divisiona  of  Europe  tiad  come  to  be  more  sharply 
defined,  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  to  be  more  «n«r- 
getically  enforced  by  more  perfect  civil  and  military  or- 
ganization. The  day  of  feudal  lords,  of  municipalities 
and  other  privileged  coqwrations.  each  standintr  ujion  his 
or  its  defence,  and  .icknowledging  a  limited  and  precarious 
subjection  to  the  nominal  liege  was  past ;  the  day  of 
great  states,  of  territorial  governments,  had  come.  The 
same  political  power  could  not  and  would  not  be  conceded 
to  univenities  that  had  formerly  been  given  to  them.  The 
old  were  restricted  in  their  privileges;  the  new  never 
r(>ceived  them.  The  protracted  strife  between  the 
Hoiiiish  and  Protestant  churches  also  had  its  etiecl :  uni- 
versities, though  no  longer  allowed  to  lay  down  the  Fasv, 
were  cherished  as  advocates  of  a  j>arty.  Roman  ( 'atliolic 
and  PMtestant  universities  were  erected  to  do  l  u  He  for 
their  respective  creeds.  Lastiv,  other  sciences  had  had 
their  praetieal  utility  recognised,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
sciences  of  law  and  medicine  hi^  had  theirs  at  an  earlier 
period.  Tlie  applicitions  of  mathematical  science  to  the 
purposes  of  war  ami  iia\ii:ation  had  given  niipetiis  to 
their  cultivation:  these  new  practical  jiursuils  never  pro- 
duced a  new  faculty,  but  they  lent  greater  importance  tO 
the  miscellaneous  faculty  known  as  the  faculty  of  arts.  - 

The  luimljer  of  universities  founded  in  Europe,  from  the 
time  of  tiie  Reformation  down  to  the  French  Revolution 
was  considenible.  In  Italy: — Messina,  1548;  Fermo, 
imO;  Mondtni,  IQX);  Panila.  IGOl  ;  Cagliari.  Km  re- 
established in  1704  :  .Mantua,  Uibino,  IG71  ; 
Turin,  172.1 ;  Camerino,  ]7J7  :  Sassari,  l7Gi>;  Milan,  1766; 
Gi  non,  178;).  In  P'rancc  : — Klieims,  lH'tH;  Douay,  1.361; 
liL>a:iron,  1504;  Pont-i-Mousson,  1572;  Strasbourg,  1(33, 
(Jorte  [in  Corsica)  after  1700,  In  Germany  : — Wit  leiibeig, 
1502;  Frankfort  km  the  CMer),  1506 ;  Marburg,  1527  (and 
again  in  1653) ;  Konigsberg,  1544 ;  Dillingen,  1549;  Jena, 
15.18;  HelmstSdt,  1J^6;  .'Vltdorf,  1578;  Olmutz,  1581; 
Wtirzbuig.  1582;  Griitz.  I.jSO  :  Giessen,  1607  ;  Padcibotn, 
1G15;  Rial.  In,  l(i21  ;  Salzlnnr,  l(iJ3:  Osnabriick,  1G3U ; 
Miiiister,  1(»31  ;  Peslli  foriL'inally  .'it  Tyniau,  thence  trans- 
ferred first  to  Ofen,  and  alterwaids  to  Pesth  ,  lUlo;  Linz, 
laiU;  Bamberg,  IGl.'^ ;  Herbbrn,  lU.Vl  ,  Duisburg,  1605; 
Inspruck,  1672;  Halle,  1694;  Breslau,  1702;  Gottingen,  . 
1734;  Ftilda,  1734  ;  Erlangen,  1743;  dansenberg,  1775; 
Bonn,  1778.  In  the  Unitt-d  Provinces: — Leyden,  1573; 
Fninecker,  15K5 : llardenvyck.  IWXl ;  Grouingen  uncertain^ ; 
I  treiln.  \v:n.  In  Greiit  Britain:  —  Edinburgh;  ].')S2: 
Aberdeen  I,  Maiischal  College  ),  1593;  Dublin,  1.591.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal: — Seville,  1.504  ;  Toledo,  151H;  Compostella, 
l.>32;  Baeza,  1533;  Gandia,  1.549;  Os&una,  1549;  Alma- 
uro,  1S52;  Oriliuela,  1552;  Oviedo,  15H0 ;  Ebora,  lUM), 
Onate,  lOOO.  In  the  l^allic  SUtes:— Kiel,  1665;  Lund, 
lUGH  ;  Abo,  1040;  Dorpat,  1632  (transformed  to  Peniau  in 
W.r.K.  In  Poland  :—Vilna,  1.597 ;  Kiakan.  1(332.  In 
liiLssia: — Kiew  in  the  171  li  century);  Moskaii.  17'>5. 

Many  events  concurred  during  this  period  to  lower 
univerwties  in  tiie  pubhc  estimation,  liie  extension  of 
dementiuy  and  seconduy  schools  hadDl^Mi^iM)9M^pdg[6 
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of  education  among  the  clcusen  which  did  not  receive  a 
uniTersity  education.  The  invention  of  printinij,  increasing 
the  facihtioK  of  jiiivutc  study,  Imil  ojiemti-d  in  the  same 
din-rtion.  Tlie  diniiiiisln'tl  privileges  and  restricted  juris- 
dii  iion  of  universities  had  broujrht  them  to  be  repiirdetl 
merely  an  schools  of  a  hig^hcr  order.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  learned  societies  raised  up  a  body  of  non-academical 
literati,  hostile  in  many  inrtiuioes  to  tne  academical ;  and 
the  public,  lookint;  only  to  the  tmnsaelions  of  the«e 
societies,  for£:of  thtit  tlieir  niembeis  were  imlebled  for  their 
trainintf  to  the  uiuvei-sitics.  Tlu'  presunipUioiH  spirit  of 
amateur  d:il)b!ei>i  in  seifiiee  underN  ;ilneil  the-se  iiistilutinns  : 
and,  in  the  feverish  spirit  of  innovation  which  occasioned 
or  accompanied  the  French  Revolution,  they  too  were 
denounced.  In  France  the  old  univemtiiM  have  entirelj 
disappeared.  In  the  feit  Of  Europe,  as  lOon  as  the  atotms 
of  the  Revohition  were  pessed  over,  they  tcvired;  and 
adapt  in er  themselves  more  to  the  social  nccceritin  of  the 
Hire,  have  in  many  instances  started  with  inrrexscd  eneriry 
uM  a  tiesli  career  of  utility.  An  aet  ount  of  the  pix-sent 
condition  of  the  Universities  of  ()Mbrd,  Cambridire,  and 
some  others  of  the  more  imjjortant,  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  devoted  to  the  towns  in  which  they  are  rituated  : 
liete  the  limits  of  a  work  like  thia  admit  of  no  mote  than  a 
list  of  exiatfnir  univetritiea,  "vrith  the  wantibem  of  their 
students  and  professors  to  the  latest  period  ft*  which 
aathentic  information  has  been  obtained. 


The  two  Sicilies 


Papal  States 


l^iscany 


Panna  .  . 

Afodena 
Aiulhan  Italy 


Catania  (1840) 
Messina  . 
Naples  (1840) 
Palermo  flWCi) 
Bologna  1840) 
("anierino  1H40) 
Fcrrara  (.1K40) 
Ibeerata 
Peragia  (1840) 
Rome  (1840) 
Urbino 

Florence  (1840) 
Pisa  {\fm) . 
Siena  (lft40) 
Capliari  (1840) 
Genoa  (ItMO) 
Sassari  (1R40) 
l^a  (1840) 
. .  (1840) 


*  • 

1865 

400 
tiM) 
ItW 
150 

200 

aoo 

200 
480 

259 
240 
450 
240 
811 
410 


Mailt  ua 

Padua  (H40)  .  410 
Pavia  (1*J«);       .  130O 

The  Pkmnsula.  u/^uina*. 

Spain    .    .    .    Aleala       .  .  8M 

Cerveift      .  .  573 

Granada      .  •  H12 

Huesca  .  .  ."W 
Onate        .  270 

Orihuehl    .  .  124 

Oviedo      .  .  420 

Palma       .  .  177 

Salamanca  .  .418 
Sarajjos.'yi  (1828  )  .  1105 

Sanliasfo  fl828)  .  1050 

Seville        .  .  807 

Toledo       .  .  257 

Valencia  (1828)  .  1550, 
Valladolid  (1888) .  1248 

Portttgal    •    .    Coimbra     .  .  1600 

Fkamcs. 

The  pfafMe  'Rtq^  Unhrenity  of  France'  is  almost 
eqnivalent  to  that  of  *  oatiomd  igrstem  of  education  in 
France.'    The  itovemfng  ho^  ii  the  eoanetl  of  ^mblic 

instruction,  of  which  the  miniaCer  of  public  in.stnictjon  is 
the  president.  All  ediicafional  instifufion-*,  from  ele- 
mentary schools  upwards,  are,  with  half-a-dozen  excep- 
tions, imder  the  direction  of  this  body.  Under  the  coun- 
eillois  are  inspectors-general  of  the  university,  whosi;  office 
it  is  to  eziadiie  all  aehoola  and  coUegca  once  n  year. 
The  edoeatidnal  ftnelioH  disehaned  ^  Universities  in 
*«HMir  nations  of  Etmrne  am  trcetea  in  twenty^aix  ocade- 
P.  C.  Ifo^  1819. 


raies,  each  of  which  has  a  territorv'  of  two  or  more  depart- 
ments allotted  to  it.  At  the  head  of  each  academy  are 
a  rector,  two  inspectors,  and  a  council :  they  have  the 
superintendence  over  all  the  schools  in  their  districts. 
The  academy  includes  the  faculties;  but  all  the  faculties 
are  not  organized  in  eveiy  academy,  and  some  have  none. 
There  are  six  faculties  of  Koman  Catholic  theology, — at 
Aiz,  Boideanx,  I^ron,  Puis.  Rouen,  Toulouse :  WKlcwoof 
Protestant  theo!ofry.  one  laUlhei'an,  wt  Btiasboui  a,  and  one 
Calvinistic,  at  Montauljan,  under  tliv  academy  of  Toulouse. 
There  are  nine  lacnlties  of  law,-  at  Aix,  ("aen,  Dijon, 
Gri-nolile,  I'aris,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Sti-asboure.  fnd  Toulouse. 
Tliere  are  three  faculties  of  medicine, — at  Grenoble,  Paris, 
and  Montpellier,  with  seventeen  secondary  schools  of  medi* 
cine.  And  there  are  seven  Acuities  of  literature,— Paris, 
Strasbourg,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Caen,  Dijon,  and  Betan- 
9on.  TheiiBculties  consist  of  a  variable  munbcr  of  profes- 
sors, one  of  whom  is  dean,  and  a  committee  of  vHiom  examine 
candidates  for  deirrees.  Tlie  students  sufficiiMifly  advanced 
to  study  the  sciences  taught  by  tlic  l;ieiilties  aie  instructed 
in  rojal  eolleu'es,  and  are  classiiied  lu  coitiing  nstheyrcdde 
within  or  without  the  walls.   The  academies  are  : — 

StudeaU. 

Boyat  WUiiaUM  wmnatilit 

CollrgM.  IVoSMMt*.  walls.  walls. 

Aix    ...    1  14  ItK)  230 

Auiien.s    .    .    1  12  121  180 

Augei-s     .     .    1  12  118  110 

Uesancon.    .1  12  110  100 

Bordeaux     .    1  13  170  120 

Bourses  .    .    1  12  120  120 

Caen  ...    1  19  212  2B0 

Cahors    .    .    2  22  90  180 

Clermont.    .3  42  288  292 

Dijou  ...    I  13  i  BB  180 

Donai      .    .    1  12  131  110 

(irenoble  .    .    1  14  133  141 

Jjmoges  .    .    1  11  88  220 

l.yon  ...    I  20  276  204 

M«U  ...    1  15  190  240 

Montpellicr  .2  2ft  109  256 

Nancy     .    .    1  14  110  280 

Nimes     .    .    3  39  3GB 

Orleans   .    .    2  24  241 

Paris  ...    7  180  16'29  3324 

Pail    ...    1  12  57  90 

Poitien   .    .    1  15  130  201 

Heniiee  .   .  S  33  :M6     '  40r 

Kouen    .   .  1  17  164  491 

Slnriiounr   .   1  14  121 

Ibtthwse .   .1  IB  112 

Grkat  BarrAiv. 

Oxford  (resident  members  in  May,  1842)  .  1C13 
Cambridge  (mideot  members  in  Nov.,  18411)  .  17M 

London   

Durham  •  . 

St.  Andrews 

Glasgow  ....... 

Alii'rdcen    .       .       •       •  • 
Edinburgh  *...•«. 
DuUm 


Attstria*.* 


Batruto 


B«kB. 


Gnitz   1828)  '. 
lnn-]iiui'k  l.S'2Hj 
T.rmlvrr-  1833) 
OlmuU.  I  lK;i3)  . 
Pesth  (18:i4  )  . 
Prague  (ia2»)  . 
Vienna  (1838)' . 
BerUn  (1838)  . 
Bonn  (1838)  . 
Breslau  ( 1H38  . 
Greil'bwald  i  1K3« 
HalkMj838  . 
Konigsberg  HKWj 
Eriangen  i  IS-JO 

MSnioh  (1840) . 
Vanhurg  (1840) 


PmAmmk*. 

Studcnia. 

1     ■  • 

321 

>       •  e 

352 

1      •  • 

1311 

*       •  • 

682 

»       •  • 

ItilO 

.  55 

1440 

.  77 

2829 

94 

1776 

.  57 

828 

.  47 

961 

.  28 

216 

.  53 

844 

37 

430 

.  M 

325 

.  71 

1440 

.  31 

447 

.  35 

316 
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Baden  .  .  . 
Hciwe  Darmstadt 

Hi'SM.'  CmmI  •  . 
Saxony    .  • 
Hanover  . 

Wurtemberg .  . 

Meeklenburg .  . 


Heiddberir  ISAO)  .  55 

Gii  vR-n  '  1K40;  .    .  3'J 

MiirlmrjT  •  IH-IO)    •  .  3K 

Lt-il)Zi(i  ilHM   .    .  81 

Giittingeu  lS4o    .  80 

TulMiweaCU^>  •  ^ 
RMtoek(1840).   .  34 

SwiRBatJkMD. 

StudruU. 

Masv]  082K:  .       ,  .114 

zuiicbciH33i     .     .  aoa 

Bru«*k-ls  1837)  .  .  210 

Gh«nt(lU37/  .  .  282 

Li^(l837  .  .  .  979 

Lmivaio(lKf7  .  .  350 

Gn)ningen  (18401)  .  .  274 
LeydeD(1810)  .  .  614 
Utnebt  (1840)  .  510 

Bautic  Sr4T». 


Vntman.  (MmlnU. 


C22 
.i77 
270 
Ui") 
071 

115 


Denmark 

Norway 
Sweden 


CoMDhMBea  (1838) 
Kiel  (18%) .  .  . 
Chlistiania  (1838)  . 
tund  (1836)  .  . 
UpM3»(1838}  .  . 

Ruttu. 


1301 
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Charkoffi  1H38)     .  . 
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United  Statks  uv  Nukth  America. 
As  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  medical  and  le^al 
profcHions  arc  in  the  United  SUtee  educated  priucii>aily 
in  diftinct  sehoolt;  and  thtl  it  in  tiie  latter  eountrv  the 

i  also  in  a  prai  nieaaure  witli  the  sttident*  of  llieolojfv. 
Tile  collctrt's  or  univiTsitiee  contain  therefore  in  general 
only  a  ihculty  of  arts. 

According  to  the  last  census  of  the  United  States,  thon- 
were  173  univemties  or  colleges,  with  16,233  students. 
The  '  Atnerican  Almanac,'  for  1843,  enumerates  1U3,  with 
9036  students ;  remarking  that  they  are  only  diatinguiahed 
flom  academies  bv  the  privilege  of  granting  degrees,  and 
that  many  of  them  are  so  imperfectly  organized  as 
^eareeI^  1u  ili'svrvi'  to  be  mentioned.  By  this  remark  i.s 
to  be  uiulfr>itiioil  rather  a  high  chanieter  of  the  academies 
tlrui  a  low  ehaiai  trr  of  the  colli'i^is  iii  the  old  Stateii :  the 
iraperfectly^  organized  colUin  s  are  in  the  States  mostly 
admitted  into  the  Union.  From  the  list  of  colleges  in 
the  United  States  given  in  'Ihe  American  Almanac  for 
1843,'  it  aopi  nrs  that  there  are  in— Maine,  2 ;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1 ;  v  ermoiit,3;  Maiiaadnisetts,  3 ;  Rhode  Island,  1; 
Connecticut.  3 ;  New  York,  6 ;  New  .lei-sey,  2  ;  Pinasyl- 
vaiiia,8;  Delaware,  1  ;  Maryland,  3;  District  of  Columbia, 
3;  Virginia,  7;  North  Carolina.  3:  South  Carolina,  2; 
Georgia,  5;  Alabama.  3;  Mi.-.>i.stiippi,  2;  Louisiana,  5; 
Tennewee.S:  Kentucky, 8;  Ohio,  10:  Indiana,  3:  Illinois, 
4;  Missouri,?;  Michigan,  3.  Total,  103:  total  of  rtn- 
deata  9B36.  A»  to  the  religious  direction 'or  influence 
voder  whlcK  these  colleges  are  conducted,  see  United 
Statks,  p.  14. 

Tln  re  are  at  pn^eut  in  the  United  States  28  medical 
schuuU,  '.sitli  172  profesboi-3  and  2105  students  ;  39  theolo- 

Sicai  bchools,  with  102  profeaaors  and  about  1300  «tu- 
ents ;  and  10  lav  aduMlfl,  with  19  prtlMoit  ud  884 
•tndenta. 

Of  the  eondftfoaef  the  nnivenHtiiea  itttiie  other  t«publics 

of  North  and  South  America,  since  the  establishment  of 
their  independence,  there  is  no  authentic  infonsaticn. 


iSavigny,  (it'schir/Uc  titx  Homiachrn  Rcrhl/i  tm  MiilfhiU 
/'■/■ ;  Ackermann,  Irtstttutiofies  IlistorK/'  Af'  tliriiu/' ;  Bu- 
la-'Uii,  Hiisturia  Univeisitatis  Paristensis ;  I'asquier,  U(- 
cherc/ies  tie  la  France;  Edinburgh  Review,  June,  1831, 
art  •  EngUsh  Univeisitiea— Oxford ;'  Meiner^  QuehiehU 
der  BnMehimg  tmd  Bitmeketung  der  koken  BdMen 
unsers  Erdtheilfg ;  Quarterli/  Jtmmal  u/  Education ; 
Uaibi,  Abrige  tie  Geugraphie ;  American  Almanac  for 
1843.) 

UNIVERSITY.  This  word  is  the  English  form  of  the 
Latin  universilat,  which  is  ollen  used  by  the  best  Latin 
writers.  The  adjective  '  univerwis.'  signifies  the  whole  of 
aii>ihing.  as  eonmuted  with  its  parts ;  the  pJuial  *  nniTeni* 
also  is  often  used  to  expnai  an  entire  nuimMr  of  pcraoas 
or  tlnnffa.  as  opposed  to  individuid  persons  or  things.  The 
uses  of  the  word  universilas  riiav  be  derived  iVom  the 
meaning  of  univcrsus.  I'niversitJLs  is  used  by  the  L.itm 
writers  to  expri  N^  tliL  wliole  of  anything,  as  contrasted  with 
its  partji:  thus  (  Cicero  .speaks  of  all  mankind  a« '  univerbitiu 
generis  hunmni ;'  and  he  proceeds  to  instance  individuals 
(singuli)  as  the  ultimate  elements  of  this  universitas.  It  is 
not  neeeisary  to  the  notioD  of  nnivefsitas  that  all  tlie  de- 
ments should  be  alike ;  *  imiversitas  rerum '  is  Cicero's  ex- 
presdon  for  the  vthole  of  things — for  all  things  viewed  as 
making  one  whole.  Tht-  word  universitas  applu'S  either  to 
a  number  of  tilings,  or  of  persons,  or  of  righl.s.  viewed  M  a 
whole.  The  Roman  junsts  expressed  by  the  term  '  uni- 
versitas bonorum  '  the  whole  of  a  property  as  contratited 
with  the  parts  (singulae  res^  which  compo»ed  it.  Subh  a 
univeiaitiis  might  be  tlie  ol^ect  of  a  universal  suceeasioii, 
a  tenn  wluch  signified  the  immediate  pa.ssing  from  one 
person  to  another  of  all  that  could  be  conipr.  Ik  nded  under 
such  a  universitas  of  property.  The  Roman  liereditas  is 
an  inilancc  of  such  universal  succession. 

Rights  and  duties  are  properly  attached  to  individuals  as 
their  subjects ;  but  a  number  of  inffividuals  maybe  viewed 
for  certain  legal  puiposes  as  one  person  or  as  a  unity. 
Thus  the  notion  of a  number  of  persons  forming  a  juristical 
penon*  or  a  uoiyersit«^  obtained  among  the  Romans,  and 
universitas  was  a  general  name  for  various  associations  of 
individuals,  who  were  also  indicated  by  the  names  of  col- 
lei;ia  and  curpora.  The  essential  cliaracter  of  tliese  uni- 
versifates  of  jii  rMiiis,  \iewi-d  as  juristical  persons,  was  the 
cajiaeity  of  having  and  acquiring  prowrt v.  The  property, 
w  hen  had  or  required,  might  be  applied  to  any  purpoeea. 


which  the  nature  of  the  association  required  :~but  it 
the  capacity  of  tlie  ■ssociation  to  have  and  aci|uire,  like 
an  individual,  that  wa«  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
body  as  a  universitaii ;  and  the  purposes  for  wliich  the  pro- 
perty might  be  had  or  acquired  were  no  more  a  pai1  of  the 
notion  of  a  universitas,  than  tlie  purposes  for  which  an  in- 
dividuid  has  or  acquires  property  aie  part  of  his  capacity  to 
have  or  acquire. 

The  uni  \  e  rsi  t  i  e  s  or  corporate  bodies  at  Rome  were  very 
numerous.  There  were  corporations  of  liakers,  publicani 
or  ftrmets  of  the  revenue,  of  scribae,  and  othem.  The 
name  was  also  ajiplied  in  tlir  m n.-..-  above  explained  to  ei- 
vitates,  muincinia,  and  respubiicae  j  and  also  to  the  com- 
ponent parts  or  tlieiD,  as  curiae,  vid,  fora,  coneiliBbiila, 
and  eastella. 

Prom  the  Roman  words  universitas,  collerium,  corpus, 
are  de»ved  the  terms  univeisity,  odlege,  and  owporatioa 
of  modem  lanniages  ;  and  though  these  words  tuve  ob- 
tained modified  signific  ations  in  modem  times,  so  as  not 
to  be  indifferently  ajiplii  alilc  to  the  same  things,  they  all 
agree  in  retiiining  the  .i:ir:il;i!  Mgnification  of  the 
terms,  vvliatever  may  have  iuen  siiperadiied  to  them. 
There  is  now  no  university,  college,  or  corporation  which 
is  not  a'juristieal  person  in  the  sense  above  explained : 
wherever  these  words  are  applied  to  any  aaociation  of  pei^ 
sons  not  stamped  with  this  mark,  it  is  an  abuse  of  terras 
which  requires  no  farther  comment. 

The  won!  university,  in  it-;  ino<!iTii  acceptation,  hiu»  often 
been  nusundei-stuod.  IN  proper  meaning  is  explained  in 
this  article  ;  and  the  applii  atn  i>  of  the  term  to  a-ssociations 
of  teachers  or  pupils  is  explained  in  the  article  Um- 

V  K  R.S  ITI KS . 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGii;  OXFORD,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  year  872,  bj  King  Alfred  the  Great : 
but  this  story,  it  is  believed,  is  not  older  than  the  fourteenth 
centurr.  Smith,  the  historian  of  the  college,  has  elearly 
proved  that  it  was  created  by  the  liberality  of  William  oif 
Duriiam,  rector  of  Bish'-p-Wearmouth,  who  died  in  1246? 
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leaving  a  sum  of  money  to  'provide  a  permanent  endow- 
ment for  the  maiotenanoe  of  *Ma8ten»'  with  a  preference 
to  penoDS  bom  in  the  putt  naunA  to  Darfaam.  The  first 
paiehaae  with  this  be^nest  was  made  in  1233,  and  the  flrat 
statutes  are  dated  in  1280,  which  year  may  be  eonddered 
as  that  of  the  jx  rinanent  foundatioTi  of  tlio  College;.  The 
chief  iMMicl'ai-tni-H  since  that.  jn-riiKl  have  ln-en  Kinsi  Henry 
IV'.;  WahiT  SUiilav.,  bislujp  uf  Diirhatii ;  Henry  I'erey, 
earl  of  Northumberland  ;  Koticrt  Dudley,  earl  ol'  Leicester ; 
the  Rev.  Robert  Gunsley ;  John  Frestone,  Esq. ;  Sir  Simon 
Berniet,  Bart;  the  Rev. Charlea  Greenwood;  Dr.  John 
Radeliflb ;  and  Th.  John  Browne. 

The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  master,  thirteen 
fellow:^,  sixteen  scholars,  some  exhibitioners,  and  a  bible- 
clerk. 

Of  the  fellowships,  two,  founded  by  William  of  Durham, 
are  op€n,  with  a  preference,  ceteris  niinbus,  to  persont* 
bom  in  the  parts  nearest  to  Durham.  Three  were  iounded 
in  1409  by  King  Heniy  IV.  at  the  request  of  Walter 
8kii)aw«  with  a  preference  to  persons  bom  in  the  diocese 
of  York  or  Durham,  who  are  reciuired  to  take  holy  orders  be- 
fore they  can  be  admitted  actual  fellows.  Three  werefounded 
by  Henry  Percy,  in  14  J2.  for  ])ersiins  born  in  the  diocoso  of 
Durham,  Carlisl.  .  oi  York,  with  a  i)n'fercnce,  ffftms 
paribus,  to  natives  of  the  county  of  Northumberland  ;  and 
nor  were  firanded  in  1631,  by  Sir  Simon  Rennet,  to  which 
flioee  only  are  dinble  who  are  or  have  been  scholars  on 
hb  ftMindation.  In  1714  Dr.  Radcliffe  attached  to  this 
colles^e  two  fellowships  •  for  persons  who  are  Ma.sters  of 
Arta,  and  entered  on  the  phy.sic  line  ;'  they  are  tenatiU-  for 
ten  years,  duriu:;  lialf  of  which  time  tlie  fellows  are  re- 
<^uired  to  travel  abroad.  The  apnointment  to  this  lounda- 
bon  IS  vested  in  tiie  electors  for  Radcliffe's  Librarian. 

In  18J7  a  civil  law  felloniihip  was  Ibundetl  in  this  college 
by  Mary  Ann,  Viscountess  Sicunouth,  in  honor  of  her  father 
the  late  Lord  Stowell,  some  tine  ftUow  of  this  Society. 
This  fellowship  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  TJnirenity  of 

Oxford  who  hnvf  passed  the  evaminatioTi  for  the  degree  Of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  is  tenable  tor  seven  \ears. 

Of  the  scholarships,  six  arc  open  to  natives  only  of  the 
coimtv  of  York,  viz.:  one  founued  in  LliK),  by  the  Rev. 
Otho  flunt ;  three  in  1  :")<>.">,  by  John  Frestone,  Esq. ;  and  two 
in  1764.  bv  Dr.  John  Browne,  some  time  Master  of  the 
eollege.  Foar,  fbandecMn  16BI  by  Sir  Simon  Bennet  ere 
open  to  all  persons  bom  in  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
Six  are  open  without  any  restriction  as  to  place  of  birth  : 
of  theee  one  was  tb\indea  in  1580,  by  Mr.  Heame  or  Heron  ; 
two  in  1566,  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Browne,  since  augmented 
by  the  Society  ;  and  three  Were  eetebliebcd  by  the  eollege 
in  1R37  and  1841. 

Of  the  exhibitions,  four,  founded  in  1618,  were  for  natives 
of  Kent,  to  be  elected  firom  the  gremmar^hools  of  Maid- 
stone end  Rochester;  two,  fbonded  in  ISRT,  by  Robert  i 
Dudley,  ear]  of  Leicester,  are  vested  in  his  heirs  ;  and  \\\o.  ; 
founded  by  Lady  Holfonl,  arc  in  aui^mentation  of  exhi- 
bitions from  the  Charter-House.  There  are  some  others 
of  small  value.  An  exhibition,  established  in  1^),  is 
annually  given  to  the  best  proAeient  in  mathematicH. 

The  patronage  of  this  college  eomprises  the  rectories  of 
Thrrant  Gunville  in  Dorsetshire,  North  Cemqr  in  Ghmces- 
terahire,  Headboume  Worthy  in  Hampshire,  Elton  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire, Cheekcndon  in  Oxforoshire.  Kinpsdon  in 
Somersetshire,  Beekley  in  Sussex.  an<l  Melsonby  ui  York- 
shire ;  with  the  vicarasire  of  Arnclit^'e  m  Yorkshire,  and 
the  curacy  of  Flanistead  in  Hertlbrdshire. 

Amoni;  the  more  eminent  persons  e<lucated  in  this  collcite 
were,  Waller  Skirlaw,bishop  of  Durham,  already  mentioned, 
Kiclierd  Flenunilig,  bisliop  of  Lincoln,Tobie  Matthew,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  Arehlriaiiop  Abbot,  Grcorge  Home,  bishop 
of  Norwich,  Leonard  antt  Thomjis  Dicges  the  niatlie- 
rnaticians.  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  (reorge  Ooke.  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Clierbury,  Dr.  Hadciitt'e,  William  Elstob,  Carte  the 
historian.  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr. 
Wyndham,  the  Marquis  of  Hastinge.  end  the  hde  Lords 
Eldon  and  Stowell. 

The  earliest  locality  in  which  William  of  Durham's 
adiohus  first  assembled  wee  enlled  Univenity  Hall,  which 
now  makes  part  of  the  site  of  Brazeno»e  College.  Prom 
fids  hall  thi^v  removed  to  the  present  site  in  the  Hi_-!i- 
atreet,  acconlini:  to  the  most  ]irobable  conjecture,  in  l;w:t. 

Little  information  is  no'.\  fo  br-  recovered  re^peelirii:;  'he 
character  of  tlie  buildings  which  this  Society  occupied  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Hemy  YL  About  thait  time  the  mi- 


ous  tenements  inhabited  by  the  Society  mere  pulled  down* 
and  the  whole  re-edified  in  a  quadrangular  form,  but  with- 
out exact  proportioea,  ns  its  progress  deneRde4  on  their 
Ibnds. 

Of  the  present  buildings  of  tliis,Colle),'c,  formin;,'  two 
courts,  the  hall  was  b.'gun  in  16-iO,  but  was  not  euinpleted 
till  the  reign  of  Chai ICS  U.  The  chapol  \va.s  completed  in 
lW;r».  The  Library,  on  the  south  side,  beyond  tiie  principal 
quadrangle,  was  finished  in  16G0.  Erom'thc  eastern  side  of 
the  pdneipel  Quadrangle,  tiie  smaller  court  is  entered  by  a 
Bairov  pasaen.  Ilienwd  firqat  of  thbCoUege.  withtwo 
mtewaya,  each  with  a  tower  above,  extends  upwards  of  two 
nundred'&nd  sixty  feet,  and  i.sone  oft  he  princijial  ornaments 
of  the  High-street.  Statues  of  Queen  .Mary  and  Queen  Anne 
stand  above  the  gateways  of  the  courts  toward  the  street,  and 
others  of  King  James  II.  and  Dr.  Kadclitte  above  the 
gateways  within.  Some  additional  buildings  toward  the 
High-street  have  been  recently  erected,  in  what  is  called 
the  Grothic  style. 

The  king  ia  Oe  visitor  of  this  College.  The  number  of 
members  upon  the  books,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  (1»4:Vj  wa-s  349. 

'Smith's  Annals  of  University  Col  leg'' :  Chalmers's  ('ul- 
Ifffes  and  liiilU  of  Oxford,  - H\o.,  IHIO;  Ingrain  s  Memo- 
n  ib  nf  Oxford,  4to.,  IK37,  vid.  i. ;  Oxford  University 
Calendar  for  I842.j 

UNIVERSITY  GOLLEOfi,  LONDON,  had  ita  ori«n  in 
a  project,  irfiidi  was  first  promulgated  in  the  year  irasTibr 
fooni&ng  a  University  in  London  by  means  of  public  sub- 
scription. The  promoters  of  this  scheme  had  in  vu  w  thiee 
priuc  ipal  objects.  In  the  fir^t  place  they  desired  to  l)niig 
home  to  the  door>»  of  the  inhabitants  ol  the  metropolis  the 
means  of  a  complete  education — to  place  the  benefits  of 
enlarged  mental  cultivation  for  their  sons,  at  the  simple 
cost  of  the  instniction,  within  the  reach  of  parents  who 
might  be  detenedfiom  seeking  thoee  adnmtagM  fiir  their 
chudfen  by  the  additional  expense  and  rbhs  of  reridenoe 
at  the  old  universities  ;  or  who  might  deem  it  advisable  that 
youths  between  boyhood  and  manhood,  while  ]iursuing  an 
academical  course  of  study.  shouUU  ontinue  under  parental 
control.  Secondly,  they  proposed  to  afford  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  a  university  education  to  the  various  classes  of 
society  in  England  who,  not  being  membeB.of  the  Clhurc^ 
of  England,  were  excluded  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree  tnm. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  A  thud  purnoae  was  the  esta^ 
blishment  in  the  metropolis  of  extenoed  Mid  systematic 
courses  of  education  for  professional  pursmfs — for  IJie  Kacul- 
ties.  namely,  of  Laws  and  Medicine,  and  for  Civil  Kngincer- 
in?,'. 

The  proposal  was  favourably  received.  In  a  few  months 
after  ite  announcement,  which  was  in  March,  the  funds 
sufficient  to  aet  the  Univetai^  on  fioot  were  raised  by  sub- 
scriptions (br  tCOT  shwes,  and  by  a  few  donations  of  bOt. 

each.  In  the  autumn  the  site  on  which  the  College  now 
stands  was  procured  ;  and  bcl'ore  the  close  of  the  year  a 
Council  consisting  of  24  members  wa«  elected  Ibr  the 
management  of  the  institution  under  lh»"  provisions  of  a 
deed  of  settlement  soon  afterwanls  executed  by  the  pro- 

Brietors,  and  bearing  date  in  February,  1826.  A  design  for 
te  buUding  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilkins  was  approved  in  the 
rourse  of  that  year,  and  the  fint  stone  was  laid  on  the  SOth 
April,  1827,  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

.At^erthc  la'jise  of  eighteen  montlis,  occupied  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  in  collecting  books,  appanUus.  and 
other  neees-ar>  ol.uls,  in  settling  the  academical  .system, 
and  in  appoinUng  professors,  courses  of  instniction  in  the 
tiiree  faculties  of  Alts,  I^ws,  and  Medicine  were  com- 
menced in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  182B, 
and  the  institution  bdSoce  the  dose  of  that  year  was  in  lull 
operation  in  all  the  ususl  bmneiMB  of  acadenie leatning* 

e\CL-j)t  theology. 

The  .system  of  instruction  difced  from  that  in  ordinary 
use  chiefly  in  the  frequency  of  examination,  both  in  the 
class-rooms  and  at  flxcAl  times  during  the  academical  ses- 
sion. It  was  also  distinguished  by  cotmea  of  Lectures,  ex- 
tending through  the  session,  on  the  Lanfnagaaad  Literature 
of  England,  and  other  modem  langnagei,  and  on  His- 
tory. For  the  classes  in  Arts  and  Laws  the  session  was 
lix'  il  til  ciunnience  in  the  middle  ni"(  )eiiiber  and  terminate 
atllu'v  rui  of.lune.  For  the  Mi  du  al  classes  tiie  seshioii 
\va.s  divided  into  two  portions,  a  winter  and  a  suiumer 
term.  The  former  begins  on  the  Ist  of  October  and 
ilndca  in  April:  the  latter  eonuoeoiif  ^^ffo^ 
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Mav  and  (crminatcs  at  the  end  of  July.    Tlic  subjectsof  i 
i!i>itiuclion  were  to  bt;  trt-ated  more  extensively  than  it  1 
had  bien  the  practice  to  treat  them  ;  ond  C'uinpaiutivc 
Anatomy  and  Patholoicical  Anatomy  were  lor  the  fii.-l  time 
•nfaiQet!' of  courses  of  lectures  in  a  London  acliool  of 


mcdidm.  All  Miaoni  above  the  of  filleen  years 
wera  to  be  ■dnmed  trithonit  natiietioa  or  cnmiiiBtion  to 

any  of  the  classes. 

rhe  remuneration  of  the  profeaaon  wia  made  to  depend 
Oil  the  fees  paid  by  tlie  students  who  entered  their  cla.>ises. 
A  certain  amount  however,  var>in!r  acconiinc  to  eireum- 
stanies.  \\as  guaranteed  to  them  for  the  fii>l  three  years. 
If  the  amount  of  fees  exceed  a  certain  wun.  a  portion  is 
retained  by  the  ooBagt  tomurds  deflrajiog  the  expenses  of 
the  eitablubmeot. 

The  omissioii  of  the  eabjeet  of  tbeoiogT  from  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  proposed  new  Univerwtynad  from  the  lirst 
p:iven  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  it  was  eagerly  seized  as 
a  I'K  trxt  for  affixiiiir  a  sti^'tna  on  the  project,  by  reprc-tent 
inu'  it  as  a  plan  to  found  a  Univen*ity  on  the  principle  of 
indifference  to  reli^on  ;  and  it  was  urtred  against  its  claims 
to  support,  that  no  system  of  education  in  w  hich  theology 
was  not  comprised  would  be  complete.  But  it  was  con- 
^iderad  aaufleient  tonrer  to  these  dieims,  that  the  insti- 
iMion  was  intended  for  the  imtntetion  of  students  as  lay- 
men only  ;  to  pve  an  education  for  the  ministers  of 
religion  "a-;  suc  h  w  as  no  part  of  the  founders'  scheme : 
for  younc  men  designed  lor  the  Clnucli  of  England,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  existed  already,  and  were  sufficient ;  and 
to  ajipee  on  a  system  of  ttieolbgieaJ  instruction  for  ministers 
of  varioiM  dmonunstioiis  was  obviously  impoesible.  That 
the  onnission  of  religious  iMtroetton  wia  not  owing  to  in- 
difference, appeared  tnm  tlw  bd  tlMt  «a  CMDest  bufc  not 
ver>-  judicious  attempt  to  reeoncile  the  introduction  of  in- 
Mi  iu  tion  in  theology  with  the  principle  of  the  institution — 
the  admission  of  all  cla.sse.s  without  the  distinction  of 
creed — was  the  subject  of  anxioiLs  deliberation  ;  ami  a  ]>to- 
poeal  was  at  one  time  entertained  and  nearly  adopted,  to 
give  theolo^cal  instruction  in  three  classes,  viz.  theology 
W  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  ecdeaiaatical 
history  by  a  member  of  the  Chttrch  of  Scotland,  and 
Biblical  criticism  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  dissenting 
conirregations.  But  the  impracticability  of  such  an  arrange- 
mc-At  was  foreseen,  and  it  was  wisely  abandoned.  The 
determination  not  to  be  biassed  bv  the  impvitations  of  their 
adversaries  was  the  more  readily  acciuiescid  in  by  the 
many  zealous  supporters  of  tlie  London  University,  who, 
differing  in  their  motles  of  worship,  agreed  in  the  sincerily 
of  their  religious  opinions,  fhna  tlu  consideration  that 
since  it  was  not  proposed  to  fottnd  a  College  in  which 
young  men  should  re-ide,  but  nnUlCT  A  Hall  in  which  they 
should  meet  during  a  certain  portion  only  ol  every  day  to 
receive  instruction,  it  might  be  safely  a;ul  )iropeily  leit  to 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  students  to  provide  lor  their 
religious  education  and  devotional  exercises. 

It  happened  indeed  that  although  the  most  strenuous 
•dvoeates  of  the  Univenuty  were  found,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
peeted,  among  the  leading  members  of  the  liberal  party  in 
politics,  headed,  as  in  other  recent  cases  of  jionular  mea- 
sures which  had  the  extension  of  educat inn  for  their  object, 
by  Lord  Brousliam  i  then  Mr.  Brougham  ,  and  w  ell  sup- 

{lorted  by  the  nuy^i  enliirtiteiied  classes  of  iitei-s,  yet  the 
ist  of  contributors  to  the  lunda  for  founding  the  instaution 
eompri^  penecwi  menbeis  of  the  peen^  as  well  as 
otti«%  of  so  laaiqr  nmm  fHties»  ana  so  eonsiderable  a 
propoitionofthaeewliosaliseribed  most  largely  were  men 
of  rank  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  their 
names  and  well-known  opinions  were  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  aims  of  the  Idur.aera  were  of  a  catholic,  and  not 
of  a  Mictarian  or  party  character.  The  number  of  persons 
who  became  shareholders  was  about  eleven  hundri>d,  and 
the  aura  for  which  they  subscribed  was  upwanls  of  one 
hundred  and  sixtj-one  thousand  pounds.  The  aniount 
4tf  doealiows  mts  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  fiAy 
pounds.  The  number  of  students  who  had  entered  the 
claiises  during  the  fii^t  year  were  five  hundied  and  fiHy- 
•evt-n.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  lor 
branches  of  general  education,  one  hundu  d  and  t-M  nty- 
tbree  attended  the  law  classes  only,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  were  medicaJ  students.  The  number  in  tiie 
Morad  year  amounted  to  five  iMindred  and  ninety-six,  but 
the  proportions  had  varied:  the  entries  to  the  law  classes 
bad  dimiiiished,  whil«  those  of  the  medical  school*  had 


risen  lo  two  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  there  w.1j<  an  In- 
ereajie  in  the  classes  in  literal  m  e  ami  the  M.-iences. 

It  «ill  nut  here  be  out  of  jilace  tu  mention,  that  soon 
as  the  elforts  of  its  friends  had  --iK-eeeded  in  raisiiii;  capital 
enoui^h  for  tlie  establishment  of  this  institution,  another 
C'olIe<^e,  precisely  similar  in  its  nature,  excepting  that  it 
contained  cla.sses  for  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the  Msta- 
bliahed  Church,  waa  finuidcd  in  the  Stnuid,  under  the 
name  of  Kini^^  CoHege,  London,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  bishops  and  cleriry  of  the  Church  of  England. 

-In  the  year  IKJO  an  ajiplu  ation  was  niade  lo  the  crown 
for  a  charter  of  incor|)iiralion  for  the  I'niversity  of  Ixm- 
don.  In  the  year  1H2.")  indeed  a  bill  had  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  view  to  incorporate 
the  proprietors  by  act  of  parliament,  but  an  objection 
having  been  raised  that  it  rould  only  pass  S8  a  private 
bill,  it  had  been  allowed  to  drop.  Tlie  charter  as  prayed 
for  had  gone  through  nearly  all  its  usual  forms,  when  its 
progres,s  was  stayed  by  the  opposition  of  tlie  I'tiiveniities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  no  furtlu  r  jirt  i  ceding? 
towards  its  completion  were  taken  until  the  year  l«.'):t, 
when  the  a})plication  was  renewed,  and  the  petition  of  the 
Council  of  the  University  was  on  this  occasion  seconded  by  • 
an  address  to  the  throne  fhun  the  city  of  London.  It  waa 
again  opposed  by  the  two  old  TJnivenitiee,  but  new  adver- 
saries had  also  taken  the  field  :  these  were  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  London,  and  the  teachers  of  medicine 
and  surgery  in  the  hospitals  of  the  metroi)olis,  with  other 
members  of  tlie  Faculty.  Hie  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Privy  Council,  befoie  whom  the  case  was  argued  during 
three  days  in  the  months  of  Apnl  and  .May,  IKltl.  All  the 
opposing  parties  agreed  in  one  objection  to  the  granting 
or  this  charter.  It  was  considered  that  the  conferring  on 
the  new  institution  the  title  of  Vntvertity  would  invest  it 
with  the  priv  ilegp  of  granting  degrees,  as  incidental  to  that 
title,  and  against  its  poNie^isiiis;  this  privilege  they  all  pro- 
tr~.ted,  but  the  grounds  on  which  their  opposition  was  ba'-cd 
ilitfered.  The  petition  presented  to  the  kiii[r  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  expres-fcd  the  alarm  m1  that  liody  '  tlmt 
serioiis  injury  would  accrue  to  numerous  antient  institutions, 
and  mucn  consequent  evil  to  the  public,  if  a  right  to 
confer  any  academical  distinctions  designated  by  the  same 
titles'  or  accompanied  with  the  same"  privileges  as  the 
degrees  of  tin-  Uni\ersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
should  he  given  by  royal  charter,  either  expressly  or  by 
implication,  to  a  wcicly  which  had  no  immediate  councc- 
lion  with  the  established  church,  and  taught  no  system  of 
religion.'  In  the  argument  before  the  Privy  Council  it 
was  maintained  by  their  advocat*  that  the  king  could  not 
grant  the  charter  prayed  for;  first,  becansc  the  Univewity 
would  necessarily  be  subject  to\isi1ation  liy  the  archbishop 
of  (Canterbury,  and  such  \  imitation  was  not  coiiipatible 
with  the  e\i>tcnce  of  an  institution  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  not  taught,  lo  strengthen 
this  view  of  the  case,  not  only  was  the  c  harge  against  the 
proposed  University  of  indifference  to  religion  strongly 
urgc<l,  but  its  supporters  were  reproached  with  inculcating 
infidelity:  they  do  not  teach  religion,  it  was  argued;  there- 
fore they  teach  no  religion;  tnereforc  thev  teach  infi- 
delity. Secondly,  to  grant  the  charter  would  be  contrary 
to  law — a  violation  of  some  of  the  statutes  of  tlie  land. 


and  esj)eciall\  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  required 
that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  should  be  used  by  all  who 
officiate  in  chapels  and  halls  in  both  the  universities;  and 
Utirdly,  the  chatter  could  not  be  granted  consistently  with 
the  coronation  oath,  by  vdiieh  the  king  is  bound  to  aphdd 
the  church  establishment.  Tlie  petition  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  was  silent  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  its 
objections  to  the  London  University  conferring  degrees 
were  founded,  but  these  were  stated  in  the  ariruments  of 
their  counsel  to  be,  the  want  of  security  that  the  degree 
w  ould  be  properly  conferred  by  a  body  which,  without  due 
authority,  had  assumed  a  name  to  which  the  privilege  is 
attached.  It  was  urged  in  support  of  the  prayer  against 
the  cranting  of  the  enarter,  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to 
tiie  dignity  of  the  crown  to  sanction  bv  royal  autliority  that 
wluch  in  its  eommencenient  was  a  delusion.  The  joint- 
stock  character  oi' the  as>ociatioii  of  subscribers  to  the  in- 
stitution ^\its  also  objected  n;:an:st  it  ;  and  it  was  con- 
tt'iided  that  the  motive  fordc-umg  to  confer  degrees  was 
to  eiduuicc  the  market  value  of  the  property.  Tlie  medical 
and  surgical  uppuncuts  of  the  charter,  both  in  their  peti- 
tions and  through  their  counsel,  all^jcd  .tlte^^||w 
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ii^oiy  to  their  intereftU  at  teaaheiSf  from  the  aUvautasrc 
over  them  which  vmiM  be  «i4o^m1  by  the  Untven>ity  of 
LondfHi  as  a  school  of  medicine,  if  it  should  receive  'the 
power  of  oonferrin^  decrees. 

The  Oxford  objections  wore  easiK  cli>pii-oil  cf:  fhn  re- 

{ily  to  the  reproach  for  tlie  want  of  inslnietioii  in  theolosty 
las  been  antK  ipated.  To  the  others  it  was  answered  : — first 
(and  this  proDosition  was  assented  to  by  the  Privy  Counc  il 
as  iadi^Btible), that  a  univvniity  is  a  lay  eorporation,  and  is 
not,  as  a  corporation,  Tintable  by  the  arahbishop  i)f  Gauter- 
buTjr ;  secondly,  that  it  was  mere  cnsuistiy  to  construe  the 
expression  in  the  Act  of  rniformily, '  both  ihc  unirrnitirx,' 
tu  mean  all  universities  lliat  sliouid  ever  be  eonstituled; 
and  tlii;ill\ ,  tliat  the  vii-w  lakin  of  tlie  eoroiKition  oatli  was 
an  exulotii  tl  party  .sophism  which  liad  been  treated  on 
several  occasions  as  an  absurd  fallacy,  both  by  the  crown 
and  tiie  legislature.   Tlie  Cambridge  olyection,  reiterated 
indeed  bv  all  the  petitioners  against  the  charter,  ^  the 
jflinfc-etock  character  of  the  association,  was  met  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  to  the  fact  that  »hc 
benefit  of  the  y'lareholders  wa.s  liniiled  to  the  recei])t  of  4 
per  cent,  intcrcit  ois  tlie  >um  sub.scnl)ed  by  them,  in  case, 
which  was  a  remote  pll^^il)ility,  a  fUnd  should  arise  out  of 
uliich  such  interr-,t  could  be  paid.   It  was  reuvi  in:il>lv  ;^^l;<■i!, 
wlu  lher  this  lact,  toKetheriflfh  the  chann  u  .  .1  •,':(  jjf-n:::. 
who  subscribed,  and  the  amount  of  tbeir  subeuiptioiu,  was 
not  sufficient  evidence  that  no  mirit  of  mercantile  specula* 
tion  had  prompted  the  undertaking,  but  that  the  contribu- 
tion*; were  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  advance  of  money 
i>:i  loan,  no"  for  rrain's  sake,  but  for  tlie  attainment  of  an 
ini|Kiitant  national  object,    (iuarantces  were  offered  for 
securing  the  proper  conferring  of  academical  distinctions. 
The  objections  peculiar  to  tlie  College  of  Sui-geons  and 
medical  teachers  having  piuctically  more  weight, — touching 
todeed  the  soiled  vested  interest*  of  toe  petitioners, 
wvre  not  to  be  set  aside  so  readily.  It  conid  not  be  denied 
that  the  institution  of  the  medical  school  of  (he  Univei-sity 
had  operated  somewhat  injuriously  to  the  ])eiuiiia!\  in- 
tercuts of  the  tcMt  lirrs  in  tlic  liii>j)itals  and  other  si  linols  of 
the  metropolis:  it  mijjht  be  tme  that  its  example  had  put 
them  to  the  inconvenience  of  intiud  a  in;,'  some  new  regu- 
latiooafbr  the  improvement  of  medical  education  gcnc- 
mlly,  and  perhaps  had  imposed  on  them  the  necessity  of 
a  greatmr  degree  of  personid  exertion  than  formerly :  it 
eoold  not  be  denied  that  the  number  of  students  attending 
the  old  schools  had  been  reduced,  in  consi  quf-nce,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  mere  entrance  intn  the  lii  !d  of  compe- 
tition of  a  new  school ;  and  m  the  ^e^•otld,  of  ilie  prelerence 
bhown  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  men  who  were 
preparing  for  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery  as  a  pro- 
fession, tor  the  system  of  instrucliun  adopted  fit  the  Uni- 
ver:>ity  ;  it  was  certain  that  tiic  proportion  of  Univenity 
medical  students  to  the  whole  number  of  pupils  resorting 
to  the  twelve  schools  of  London  was  about  one-fifth  ;  that, 
as  compared  with  particular  sciiools,  that  of  tlie  univei-sify 
was  the  largest  in  poini  of  number*  in  London,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  one-hall  that  which  stood  next  to  it.  llie 
medical  professors  of  the  University  indeed,  impressed  with 
tfacae  facts,  and  aware  that  the  possession  by  the  University 
of  the  power  of  granting  d^peea  in  medicine  might  lie 
considered  as  placing  the  other  schools  of  the  metropolis 
■ar.der  disadvantage,  were  desirous  that  the  claim  to  tjrant 
medical  ilegrees  should  be  waised  ;  Init  on  the  part  of  the 
University  generally  a  different  view  of  tlie  (piestion  was 
taken.   One  of  the  objects  of  the  founders  was  to  make 
London  ft Mbool  of  medicine  worthy  of  the  advantages  for 
mdi n jpiiipoee, which, as  a  large  capital,  it  presented;  and 
tMa  object  would  not  be  accomplished  unless,  with  the 
meam  of  giving  a  complete  education  to  the  medical  stu- 
dent., there  existed  the  power  of  bestowing  on  him  the  iisual 
Bcad.  niical  distinctions.    To  tlie  tibjections  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons 't  v,  as  ansuercil.  that  tlu  ir  iiri\  ileges  would  iriI 
be  interfered  wiih;  Itiat  their  diploin;is  would  be  souchl 
as  before  as  ccititu'ato^  to  the  qualification  of  a  due  jjro- 
Jletthnal  educaliun  i;u  l  u  y  ;  .vhile  the  degree  of  the  Uni- 

vamty  would  only  be  coiit'erred  on  those  who,  besides  their 
mcAwl  edneBtion,bad  attained  a  liberal  amount  of  know- 
ledge in  the  othec  arts  and  sciences;  and  that  for  this 
degree  the  University  posse^'ted  three  grea>  essentials  not 
to  be  found  united  in  any  other  school  in  Kn^'land-,  namely, 
competent  means  of  instruction  in  Art.-,  eutnp!>  te  anance- 
menls  for  teaching  the  Medical  Sciences,  and  opportunities 
of  Clioicai  Instruction :  the  great  hospitals  wanting  the 


first;  the  Univemtiea  of  Oxfiacd  and  Cambridge  being  de- 
ficient in  ttifl  last. 

Alter  the  hearing  by  the  Privy  Council  of  the  petitioners 
for  and  against  the  charter,  the  con.-ideration  of  the  matter 
was  adjourned,  and  ticfor!-  any  di  <  i>ion  was  jiroiioiineed  a 
change  in  the  admtinstralion  took  place.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(succeeded  l.ortl  Melbourne  a.s  prime  minister  in  November, 
IHH,  and  the  question  remained  in  the  same  position  until 
^larch,  IK)5.  On  the  2(ith  of  that  month  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  W.  Tooke  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King  prapng  that  a  chatter  of  incorporation 
miirlit  he  irranlcd  (n  the  T'nivcrsity  ofT.  r.doii.  containing 
no  other  lestiiction  than  against  conlerruig  degrees  in  di- 
vinity. Thi.s  motion  was  carried  against  the  ministry  by 
a  majority  of  110  members:  the  ayes  being  240,  the 
noes  I'M.  The  rei)ly  of  the  King  wa-s  to  the  effect, 
that  the  Pri\'y  Council' should  be  called  on  without  delay 
for  a  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  matter,  in  order 
that  his  Majesty  might  be  enabled  to  judge  what  might ' 
be  the  hett  node  of  earT)'ing  into  effect  the  wishes  of  h» 
faifliful  Cninmons.  and  wl'.at  might  he  the  conditions  with 
whi(  li  the  t;raiil  of  a  ciiarter  to  the  University  of  Londen 
ou^ht  to  be  accompanied. 

.\itcr  ttii.s  vote  in  their  lavour  bv  the  House  of  Commons 
^  1:1.  r.iuiiths  elaped,  and  yet  no  dharter  had  t>een  grautetk 
In  Uie  mean  time  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  friends,  hm 
been  restored  to  power.  At  length,  in  August,  18S5,  Mr: 
Spring  Rice,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  acting  for 
the  ministry,  who  were  pressed  by  the  Council  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  to  give  effect  to  the  vote  of  the  ('omniors  luul  the 
promise  of  the  King,  communicated  to  them  a  jironosal  to 
incorporate  by  charter  a-s  a  University  in  London  a  ooily  of 
entlemen  of  eminence  in  learning  and  science,  who  should 
ave  the  power  of  examining  candidates  and  of  conferring 
denees  in  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Laws,  on  students  of  certain 
Cmleges  in  London  therein  named,  and  others  existing 
throughout  the  country  to  be  altenvards  recognised,  as 
well  as  the  schools  of  professional  education.  This  uni- 
versity was  to  be  supported  by  an  annual  vote  of  money 
by  Parliament,  and  the  degrees  were  to  be  conferred  on 
person.H  of  aU  religious  persuasions  without  distinction,  and 
without  the  imposition  of  any  test  or  disqualification 
whatever.  At  the  same  time  a  charter  wa:$  to  be  granted 
to  the  then  existing  University  as  a  College,  and  it  was  to 
be  recognised  in  the  charter  to  the  University  as  one  of  the 
schools  entitled  to  send  up  student.s  for  examination. 

This  proposal  was  accepted  without  hesitation  t>o1h  by 
the  Council  and  thf  prupiietors  at  large  of  the  Uni\i'isity, 
to  whom  it  appeared  calculated  to  accomplish,  even  more 
coninrehenMvcly  than  the  founders  of  the  institution  itself 
bad  hoped  for,  the  ends  they  had  in  view.  They  there- 
fore readily  abandoned  all  cfHumttoexelumTe  eonndeiilion 
which  they  might  be  held  to  derive  from  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  their  favour.  In  carrying  .this 
scheme  of  a  University  consisting  of  a  Board  of  Kxa- 
miners  distinct  from  the  Institutions  for  Education,  the 
goveriuneiit  received  effective  a.ssistance  from  Mr.  \V;»r- 
burtun,  w  ho  had  been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  its  foundation.  The  Professors  also  lent  their 
cordial  aid  to  the  plan. 

The  proposal  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  following 
yi.'ar,  In  Noveniber  tlu'  ''rvn[  seal  \\a-s  put  to  a  charter 
ert'ating  a  Univcr>it\  ol  i.oiidon,  ol"  which  a  I'urthi-r  ac- 
count is  given  under  U.MVKUsrrv  oi-  London.  l*re\i(sii-i|y, 
but  on  the  same  day,  namely,  Novembtfr  2H,  1h;J0  (7  Will. 
IV.\  this  institution,  attcr  an  existence  of  eleven  years 
under  tlie  name  of  *  The  University  of  J..ondon,'  had  re- 
ceived a  royal  charter  of  incorporalion  as  a  college,  with 
the  title  of  *  Univenity  College,  London,'  for  the  purpose, 
as  expressed  in  the  charter, 'of  the  general  advancement  of 
literature  and  science,  by  nffordir.cr  to  yoiuii:  nien  atle- 
quate  op])orlunities  of  ■ohtaitiiii^  literary  and  scientilic  cflu- 
calion  at  a  moderate  expense.'  In  the  mean  time  tl:e 
course  of  instruction  had  been  steadily  continued  by  tlie 
College,  and  the  classes  in  the  bcveral  faculties  had  ar- 
rived at.the  points  at  which,  with  slieht  fluctuations,  they 
have  nnee  remained.  At  tne  end  oithe  three  yean  from 
the  opening  of  the  College,  the  guarantees  to  the  profeasors 
ceased,  and  the  income  HOcininir  from  the  portion  of  fcM 
reserved  to  it  being  lomid  ii'.idi  (jtiute  to  ih  frny  ll-.e  nn- 
ms.al  expen.ses, the  place  t^f  ^Vall!en.  to  \xlii>  li  an  income  of 
I'JtX)/.  a  year  was  attached,  was  icM^ned  l  y  Mr.  I.eonard 
Homer,  who  held  that  office,  and  was  aboliitbcd.  Ilie 
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funptidaBgiiiraateesto  the  profeason  had  amounted  in 
1f04  to  about  8900/.  In  the  yev  1832  a  plan  had  been 

ndoptfd  Ibf  the  improvement  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Uiiivt  i>ily.  A  ('ommiitee  of  Management  of  the  Council, 
consisting  of  SIX  nit'inbri-s,  \v;is  appointtnl  for  cntnliu 
the  oriliiiaiy  husiut-ss  ol  llie  colioirc.  and  the  ])ioffssors 
wen  divided  into  three  I'aciilties,  with  the  intention  that 
thoe  ahould  be  a  dean  at  the  head  of  each,  lliat  ])lan 
Ittviog  been  embo^ed  m  the  bve-laws  under  whicli  the 
College  is  at  present  governed,  there  is  no  need  of  saying 
more  of  them  here.  ,  In  January,  1832,  an  elementar}' 
scliool  for  the  education  of  hoys  under  the  ai;c  of  fifteen, 
with  a  view  to  prep;ire  students  lor  the  Collejre.  and  to  im- 
pruve  the  oiiportuiiilu's  nl'  i  diiea'Mu  im-  the  children  of  re- 
sidents in  itti  neighbourhood,  had  been  established  within 
the  building,  and  placed  under  the  proftiaois  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  head-roasters.  *  . 

In  1834  an  hospital  erected  on  part  of  the  ^rronnd  be- 
lontrini;  to  the  Cnllesje,  by  pubUc  aubBcription.  chiefly 
amon^  the  pioprietoi-s,  at  the  cost  of  about  10.000/.,  had 
been  opened,  lor  the  purpose  of  affordinii  the  medical  stu- 
dents dinical  instruction  under  tlie  snpi-nntcndeni  o  of  the 
prolessors. 

AJter  the  acceptance  of  the  charter,  no  material  aJtera- 
tton  took  place  in  the  academical  arrangementa,  or  in  the 
numbeia  attoidiiw  the  claasea.  During  the  «ev«i  years 
which  terminatedWith  the  end  of  the  aearion  1842,  the 

averaije  numlier  of  students  liad  been  as  follows:  in  Arts 
and  Laws,  inchulin?  Mi  for  the  latter,  14!>  ;  in  Medicine,  430. 
The  receipt  tor  fees  of  students  durin-;  the  seven  years  had 
been  Gl,393i.,  of  which  40,11.')/.  were  for  the'  .Medical 
ela.s*es,  and  15,279^.  for  the  classes  in  Arts.  In  Arts  the 
highest  number  in  any  one  year  has  been  1&(>  (\Ki9 1 ;  the 
lowest  119  (1837).  In  1842  the  number  was  154.  Tlie  at- 
tendances on  the  most  essential  d asses  hare  varied  during 
the  seven  years  as  follows :  Mathematics,  between  B4  and 
01 ;  the  last  year  f  lH42i  the  num!)cr  was  7'A  :  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, 2<.)  to  .'>8;  the  last  year  40:  Latin,  from  41  to  77  ; 
the  last  yearCtJ:  Greek,  iMini  4(;  tu  7t);  the  l;ist  year  (W. 
In  the  Medical  Facidty  the  greatest  number  ot  students 
in  any  one  year  has  been  497  (18381 ;  the  lowest  2'.in  (in 
the  last  year).  The  proportion  to  the  other  Medical  schools 
in  the  metropolis,  speaKing  generally,  has  been  uniformly 
maintained,  and  the  decrease  is  a'co-mlerl  lor  liy  the  fact 
that  a  creat  diminution  in  tlie  niunher  d  ntciin  si  stn  leuts 
throughout  the  country  hxs  taken  ])laee.  I'lh'  luiniher  of 
the  boy.H  m  the  junior  school  are  nearly  4(K)  m  the  course 
of  a  year;  the  numbers  in  attendatice  at  anv  one  time  va- 
rying from  3U0  to  341).  In  August,  1«4'2.  ihey  were  .W). 
The  iket  that  since  the  opening  of  this  Institution  npwanls 
of  184.000/.  has  been  received  by  it  in  the  shape  of  fees 
for  education,  aflbrds  satislhctoiy  evidence  of  a  public  de- 
mand for  such  an  ot.ablishment. 

The  ordinaiT  annual  expenses  of  the  estahlishnient,  not 
inehulini;  the  payment  to  professors  and  teai  hers,  amount 
to  about  3o00/.:  the  portion  of  the  fees  of  colleee-students 
and  school-pupiB  taken  bj  the  oonncil  generuly  amonnbi 
neariy  to  that  ann> 

JMbtemefito.— An  endowment  made  to  the  college  in 
1836  by  Mrs.  Marv  Flaherty  has  enabled  the  (Council  to  es- 
tablish four  aimual  -icholarsnips  of  50/.  a  year  for  four  years. 
<  1  uliich  one  is  awarded  ever)  year  to  the  best  proficient  in 
mat  hematic*  and  classii  al  leaniing  alternately.  Tlie  sum 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  by  thi.-»  benefactress 
was  5U00/.  three  and  a  half  per  cents.,  and  was  expressed 
to  1;e  given  *out  of  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
the  advancement  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  m  the 
firm  conviction  that  this  cause  will  inthe  end  be  triumphant.* 
With  the  ai  (  umulations  of  dividends,  which  a'  rriii  il  while 
tile  ipicstion  as  tii  li.c  bis!,  application  of  this  t'lntd  was 
under  consideration,  and  (he  atldition  of  stinn'v,  !i;it  in<ire 
than  2UU/.  by  the  t  ouncil,  a  bind  yielding  "JK)/.  per  annum 
was  created. 

A  second  endowment  ei^oyed  by  the  college  is  of  the 
value  of  anxtf .  Consols,  received  at  various  times,  tinm  a 

benefactor  under  the  title  of '  Patriot.'  It  is  placed  at  the 
dispo.-al  of  Lord  Hmiisham,  who  has  applied  the  dividends 
to  the  maintenance  o!  class.  s  by  the  pjolVssors  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Matheniittics,  a;id  Natural  I'hiKwiphy,  for  the  in- 
struction of  school nKi--ti  i-s  of  unendowed  sebools  and  of 
udiers,  on  the  pavmcntof  a  trifling  .additional  fee.  Attend- 
ance on  these  classes  for  two  years  is  a  c^ualific.ation  to 
b«  a  candidate  for  degrees  at  the  Univemity  of  London. 


The  number  of  atkendanta  on  this  class  is  usaaliv  between 
thirty  and  ftnty.    ITlis  employment  of  the  flinda  wa« 

atloptod  on  the  recommendation  of  Ix)rd  Brougham. 

The  Collesre  is  entitleil  to  other  endowmcnt-lUnds,  only 
a  small  portion  of  which  is  yet  in  actusl  poaMaHOa»  to  the 

amount  of  about  .'KJ.tXKI/. 

The  CdNsTiTirTioN  OK  TH K  CoLLEOB,as  uow  rctrnlatedbv 
the  charter,  and  bye-laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1842;  b  asfijUowi:— The  government  of  the  college 
is  vest«l  in  live  bodies:  1,  General  Meetings  of  the  Mem-> 
bers  of  the  College  (in  other  word.H,  of  the  founders  of  the 
insiitution,  and  the  representatives  of  founders^ ;  2,  the 
Council:  3.  the  Senate  :  4.  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws  ; 
5.  the  Facnltv  of  Medicine. 

(ifueral  Aleftiugs. — The  members  of  the  college  who 
constitute  the  general  meetings  are  proprietor!  a&d  ocmors. 
Proprietors  are  the  holders,  for  the  time  bein&  as  original 
snbsciibers,  or  representatives  of  original  sabaeribera,  of 
existing  shares  in  the  ('ollec:e — shares  on  which  the  fllll 
sum  of  KK)'.  has  been  paid.  Proprietors  with  the  title  of 
Frf/'iirx  niny  be  cn  n'rii  by  the  Council  by  conferring  cer- 
tain shares  at  their  disposal  on  students  ot  the  ("olleire  w  ho 
shall  have  taken  a  degiec  with  honours  at  the  Univei-sity  of 
London,  in  the  proportions  of  two-thirds  of  the  shares  so 
conferred  in  one  year  among  the  graduates  in  arts  or  lawa, 
and  one-third  among  the  ^aduatcs  in  medicioe.  Oonon 
are  persons  who  have  sriven  to  the  College  601. itromiOlll. 
The  nnmbor  n'.'  existin-,'  shares  ''.Tannary,  180)  ia  1010; 
that  of  nuinidual  siibseribers  fur  those  s'narcs.  1072;  that 
of  donors,  :{'^  ;  of  members  nf  the  Colleiie  :  total  id'  lionors 
and  jiropnetopi  .  1110.  The  General  Meetings  have  the 
power  of  making  bye-laws  and  regulations  respecting  all 
the  a&ira  and  concema  oS  the  college ;  and  they  elect  the 
President,  Viee-Ftreddent,  Treasurer,  and  other  memben  of 
Council,  and  the  Auditors.  Their  decision  of  questions  is 
by  the  majority  of  votes  of  members  present.  The  mode 
of  voting,  except  at  elections,  is  by  show  of  hands,  atul.  if 
that  be  doubtful,  by  division.  No  business,  except  the 
election  of  offieei-s.  and  the  readin!:  the  annual  report  nf 
the  council,  and  the  annual  account  of  the  auditora,  can 
be  transacted  unless  thirty  memliera  be  present.  There 
must  be  one  General  Meeting  ereiy  year,  for  choosing  the 
Prerident,  Vice-President.  TVeaaurer,  and  Members  of 
Council ;  and  at  this  meetinEr,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
February,  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  iirocecdiiiirs  of 
the  College  durins;  the  previous  ye:i|-  and  the  account  of 
the  auditors  are  read.  Special  (ieneral  .Meetings  may  be 
convened  bvthc  Council.  It  is  imperative  on  them  to 
convene  aoeh  apecial  meetings  on  receiving  requisition  so 
to  do  in  writing,  aigned  by  twenty  memben  of  tne  College, 
also  in  cases  of  vacancy  m  certain  essential  offices.  The 
President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  six  members  of 
Council  and  one  Auditor  at  leiist.are  elected  every  vearby 
ballot  I'roin  amoni;  the  nicinl)ei"s  of  the  Collcire.  Xlie  Pre- 
sident. Vice-Pi  esiklent,  Treasurer,  and  CoiincilloiN  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  and  other  former  years  are  re-eligible. 
The  members  of  Council  who  are  to  vacate,  in  ta^c  of  the 
election  of  new  members,  are,  previously  to  the  election, 
determined  by  the  Comunl  by  ballot.  Any  member  of  the 
College  jrivin^  due  notice,  and  also  the  ('ouncil,  may  no- 
minate candidates  for  all  the  offices  to  be  filled  up.  The 
Council  arc  reipiircd  to  nominate  in  cn-es  iti  which  the 
members  of  the  Collejje  fail  to  do  so  ;  but  of  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  to  be  named  by  the  Council,  not  more 
than  three  can  be  selected  from  those  appointed  to  vacate. 
One  Auditor  at  least,  and  as  many  more  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  up  the  Aill  number  of  four,  must  lie  elected 
every  vear.  It  the  number  be  complete,  the  Auditors 
themselves,  and  in  their  default  the  Council,  appoint  one 
;  of  the  number  to  vacate,  and  the  jiei-son  so  nppoinfed  to 
I  \  Mctilu  is  not  re-elisrible  for  the  cnsumLr  year.  Members 
of  the  Council  and  Auditors  ceasing  to  be  membei-s  of  the 
College,  or  deriving  emolument  from  the  College,  vacate 
their  offices.  A  member  of  Council  cannot  be  an  Auditor. 
A  professor  or  holder  of  any  place  of  emolument  in  the  Col- 
lege, if  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Council,  or  to  be  .\uditor, 
miist  \acate  his  former  office  if  he  do  not  resign  his  new 
one.  No  person  while  a  member  of  Council  or  Auditor,  nor 
for  two  years  afterwards,  can  be  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship, or  other  place  of  emolument  i:i  tlie  (College.  . 

T/in  Ciiiinrn  consists  of  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Treasurer,  and  t%venty-one  other  members.  The  number  of 
the  latter  is  limited  to  twenty-four,  bat  ma^  not  ,be  iesa 
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tkHiMttMn.  FivB  ■MAqngtoB.  The  CouiuU  bas  tbe 
mperintendenoB  and  imnmpameiit  of  the  College,  with 

fower  to  regulate  the  teaching  of  tlie  various  branches  of 
terature  ana  icience  ;  to  determine  thi:  linu  -s  ol'  opening 

and  closinc;  the  acaiieniii  al  bL'Woiis  yearly,  atul  tliL-  times 
and  Icntrlh  of  the  vacations:  subject  to  certain  regula- 
tions, to  institute  prolessorships.  Icctureshipe,  and  teacher- 
atupa,  and  to  appoint  and  remove  prol'e^ors,  tutors,  and 
other  hMtracton ;  to  accept  gilts  and  endowinentii  for  pro- 
moting poiticultr  ol^ect*  of  educatioiw  or  for  genend  pur- 
poses ;  and  to  manage  and  ditpose  of  the  income  and  pro- 
perty of  the  colloi:*',  except  that  without  thf  consent  of  a 
Ifencral  meeting  no  ulienation  or  mortpai:i'  ol  tlic  real  es- 
tate can  l)e  made.  Of  gifts  and  endow niLiiis  special  ai- 
count^  are  to  be  kept,  distinct  from  the  other  lunds  of  the 
College.  A  session  of  Council  is  held  once  a  mouth ;  but 
the  (Hdinaiy  biuinea  ia  transacted  by  a  Committee  of  Ma- 
nagoiwnt,  which  meati  every  fortnight  or  oftener,  and 
OOlwiahi  of  six  (not  more  than  seven)  members  choeen  by 
the  Council  by  ballot  out  of  their  own  body,  and  Uie  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate  :  three  are  a  quorum.  All  commu- 
nications from  the  College  to  the  govemmeat,  or  to 
the  University  of  London,  are  luda  by  or  tlinngh  the 
Council. 

The  SewUa  was  oreated  by  the  General  Meeting,  in  ex- 
ensise  of  the  powtr  to  pass  bve-laws,  for  the  purpoae  of  bet- 
ter  regukling  the  aeadenio  oosiness  of  the  College,  and  of 

the  better  maintenance  of  discipline.  It  was  lirst  esta- 
blished liy  the  proprietors  m  the  year  \Kil.  It  consists  of 
the  jjK  ii  ssors  of  the  College,  with  a  Pr«  sid<  tit  and  two 
Vice-l*re>idents.  The  President  is  chosen  annually  by  liie 
professors  by  ballot  from  three  members  of  Council,  who  ai  e 
selected  by  ballot  by  the  Council,  and  presented  to  the  pro- 
flMon  lior  their  choice.  The  President  appoints  two  other 
membcia  of  the  Council  to  be  Iiis  Vice-Presidents.  The 
AeridMrt  or  a  Vice-President  and  six  proferaors  are  a 
^nonim  for  ordinary  purpose-.  The  Pre>iulent  has  only  a 
easting  vote.  The  Senate  deterniuus,  subject  to  approval 
by  liie  Council,  the  times  of  commencing  the  several 
counes  of  lectures,  the  leugth  of  the  courses,  and  the  days 
•fed  hours  of  imstruction  :  it  exercises  junadiction  over  pro- 
ft.ascii>  lecturers,  teaoheia,  and  studanta.  No  proCessoiship 
nor  teacheiship  can  b«  insfitated  or  discontinued,  and  no 
professor  appointed  by  the  Council,  until  the  respective 
matters  have  been  suumitted  to  the  consideration  ut  the 
Senate  :  it  also  determines,  subject  to  tlu'  approval  ut'  tlic 
Council,  to  what  faculty  the  professor  of  a  newly-appomted 
profes»on>hip  shall  belong. 

Tka  i^iutie*^ — ^The  Faeuhy  of  Arts  and  Laws  consists 
of  the  profeaton  of  lAtin  ;  Greek ;  English ;  ^nch ; 
Italian ;  Hebrew ;  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindostani ;  San- 
scrit; Chinese:  Comparative  Grammar;  History;  Political 
Econoniv  ;  Philo.*oi)hy  ol  the  Mind  and  Logic  ;  Jurispru- 
dence; kngli.sh  Law:  Mathematics:  Natural  Philosophy 
and  A.stronomy  ;  Arclutecture ;  Civil  Engineering;  Che- 
mu>try ;  Zoology  ;  Botany  ;  and  Geology.  The  head  mas- 
ter of  the  junior  school  is  also  a  member,  ex-qfieio,  of  the 
FacoUy  of  Arta.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  consists  of  the 
profasaoBS  of  Aoatomjr  and  Physiology ;  Anatomy  and  Prae> 
tiea!  .Anatomy;  Pathological  .Anatomy  ;  Comparative  .\na- 
tomy ;  Medicine;  Clinicd  Meiiicine ;  Surgery;  Clinical 
Surgerv  :  Midwifery:  .Materia  Medics;  Cheniistr)-;  Bo- 
tany; and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Each  faculty  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  dean,  chosen  by  its  membei's.  l>y  ballot, 
from  among  themselves.  The  Dean  acta  as  chairman  and 
secnetoo'  to  his  faculty.  For  transaeliiijf  flidbnaiy  faculty 
busing  the  Dean  and  two  nrofawoia'aifc  »  qooraaw 
if  Ibe  fiscuhy  consists  of  leas  than  irine  praflMors;  if  of 
more  tiian  nine,  tlie  Ilcrin  and  three  profcs'^ors  ate  a 
quorum,  l-^ieh  faculty  hiis  a  liiuiled  juri.v)u-1ioii  over  its 
own  nu'inliei-s,  o\or  tne  Iccturenj  and  ma.sters  made  sub- 
ject to  it,  and  over  the  students  entered  to  the  classes  of 
the  reipactive  professors  and  teachers.  Each  faculty 
aHdnattgnbtiop^suhiaefctOBpfnval  by  the  Council,  for 
the  eiamiaation  ct  tho  ohusea  of  the  professors  and 
teachers  subject  to  it,  and  may  appoint  persons,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  professor  or  teacher,  to  examine  any  class. 

Prn/cnivrs,  Lec/urcrt,  and  Teachem. — Before  a  pro- 
iassorship,  lectureship,  or  teachership  is  filled  up  by  the 
Council,  the  names  of  the  candidates,  with  their  testimo- 
aials,  must  be  communicated  t«  the  Senate ;  and  the 
CottncQ  can  make  no  appointment  until  a  report  of  the 
telle  ahiU  hfem  bMn  ntida^  or  tha  tima.te  makioff  neh 


tepoct,  which  the  Coooeti  may  limit  to  a  fortnight,  shall 
have  expired.   In  em^igeneies  the  Council  mav  appoint 

a  temporary  sribstitiiU'  tur  u  i..olV>.-<]r  without  e'ua.sulting 
the  Senate.  The  Seiiad-  uni:^t  hkev.ise  be  consulted  belore 
the  CouiJLil  t.m  i  xeuiM-  tin-  i]0'.\<  rui  instituting  a  new 
or  of  diacontiauiiig  an  e.viating  professorship,  or  of  appoint- 
ing any  pereon  to  deliver  an  occasional  course  of  Iect\u«s. 
A  prolessorsliip  becomes  iorfeited  if  the  holder  be  proved, 
to  the  latisfaction  of  the  Cooneil,  to  have  paid  or  agreed 
to  pay  n  letuiliK  allowaaee  to  a  )»ofessor.  On  such  occa- 
sions theConmnttee  of  Management  of  the  (.'ouncil  have  to 
in\t stiuate  the  ca.se,  and  report  their  opinion  on  it  to  the 
Council.  In  other  c;iaes.  wlu  tlier  of  unbecoming  conduct 
or  of  ne;;kct  of  duty,  a  prulesiur  cannot  be  removed  from 
his  professorship,  except  alter  itport  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  to  the  Council  of  the  tacts  of  the  comjdarot 
i)rought  against  him,  and  their  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
be  removed.  Previously  to  making  sudt  report  the  Com- 
mittee must  have  investigated  the  complaint,  and,  if  the 

Sarty  so  require,  Irnve  referred  it  for  investigation  to  the 
enate,  ami  wailed  a  lortinglit  for  the  report  of  that  !:ud\  ; 
or  the  Si  iiate  must  lu  the  tii-st  iiislance  have  investigated 
the  complaint  by  a  ciuornm  of  half  their  body,  and  re- 

?[Mled  the  liscts  and  their  opinion  on  them  to  the  Onnmittee. 
he  Council  must  be  convened  to  consider  the  report  of 
the  Conuniitoe  by  wtm  dapt  notiee,  and  a  majority,  con- 
sisting of  not  leas  then  nhie,  of  the  members  present  and 
voting  on  the  ijimstion,  must  have  voted  that  the  protestor 
be  removed.  The  professors  are  besides  responsible  to 
their  respective  faculties,  to  the  Senate,  to  the  ( 'ommittee 
of  .Management  and  to  the  Council,  and  subject  to  admo- 
nition from  either  of  those  bodies ;  but  the  Council  and 
Committee  before  dealing  with  a  case  of  oonplatat  against 
a  profe^r  must  ttS»  it,  if  reqdred,  to  the  senate  ^in* 
vestigatioo  and  report. 

Dtteifdiite. — The  general  maintenance  of  order  anioni» 
the  student.^  of  the  College  is  committed  to  the  Senate, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Council ;  but  the  students  are 
amenable  alio  in  various  degrees  to  the  professors  indivi- 
dually, the  FaculUes,  the  Senate,  and  a  Court  of  Discipline. 
Every  moiti&oi,  lecturer,  or  teacher  has  the  power  of 
suspending  a  student  iWun  "ItimdBmfir  on  hia  cJaas  for  dis- 
orderly eondnct  in  the  daas-room ;  and  if  he  reprnts  the 
case  to  the  Faculty,  before  tlie  next  meetine  of  the  class, 
the  student  remains  suspended  until  the  Faculty,  Senate,  or 
Coiurt  of  Discipline  has  dealt  with  the  case.  A' committee, 
cotudsting  of  the  professors  of  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics, 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  may,  on  the  report  of  the  i)ri>- 
fessor  of  any  of  those  claaaea,  call  a  student  of  either  of 
tlicm  beftaee  it,  admonirii  hin.  or  soipend  him  for  seven 
days  fiOBiatleBdnBee  on  all  or  either  of  the  classes.  The 
Senate  and  Fhenlties  have  the  power  of  punishing  a  student 
lor  disorderly  conduct,  either  m  a  cla.ss-room  or  in  other 
jjiuts  of  the  College  or  its  precincts,  by  .snspensioii  from 
attendance  on  ( ^assc-  :  tlu'  Kai  ultius,  for  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  then  cunent  quarter  of  a  year;  the  Senate,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  academical  seiHQin.  The  Senate  may 
moreover  exclude  atudenta  frooi  OowpctitiDa  for  pctiea, 
eertificatee  of  honor,  or  ediolaiehipfc 

The  Court  qf  Dueipihie  consists  of  the  Committee  of  Ma- 
nagementand  the  Deans  of  the  Facultiei*.  It  has  the  power 
of  inflicting  the  same  punishments  as  the  Senate,  and  more- 
over that  of  expulsion  from  the  College.  Three  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Management  and  tlie  two  Deans  are 
a  quoriuu,  except  for  the  purpose  of  expulsion:  when  sueh 
a  case  is  to  be  considered,  the  court  muat  he  specially 
ooBvened,  and  six  aMmben  mnet  be  preeenl,  the  preii^ng 
meiDber  hmnug  n  caating  TOte;  the  iiao-«ttendanoe  of 
any  member  and  the  raHona  te  hia  ataaeaee  ninat  be 

reeoided. 

TJie  Jtmiur  &  hufj!  of  the  college  is  under  the  i  iiirrol  of 
Council,  and  conducted  by  a  head  nia.ster  appointed  by 
them.  The  appointment  of  all  the  assistant  masters  rests 
with  him ;  he  has  the  rank  and  phvilwea  of  a  protoNor  in 
theCoUege,  and  faoUs  Ua  ofiee  by  the  aame  tenure  aaja 
profsaMNC. 

Thg  Oovernment  (^f  the  Hospital  is  conducted  under 
regulation.?  made  by  the  Council  of  the  ( 'ollrge,  by  a  Gre- 
neral  Commitlee  annually  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  a 
Medical  Committee  consLstiug  uf  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
College  and  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Hospital. 
The  wea  received  from  hospital  pupils,  w  hich  amount  to 
auBM  Tiniag  Ihna  S&IMW.  lo  mpwaida  o^ 
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to  the  mainteimncc  of  <lie  liuspiUl,  and  to  paymcntii  in 
certain  cases,  nut  nniouiiting  tO  BOM  tilMI  29W>  «rycar«  to 
•ome  of  its  medical  oflii  trs. 

Tlie  College  is  situated  in  the  jjarish  of  St.  Pancras, 
towArds  the  north  end  of  Gower-atreeL  Aoeonliiig  to  the 
original  dciign  it  wu  to  oomirtof  ft  e«irtt«  and  tiio  «in^ 
forming  tbr««  ddet  of  a  quadrangle.  Of  thne  the  centre 
8ud  portions  only  of  the  wings  have  been  erected.  These 
extend  a  lentrth  of  about  4(X)  tVct.  Tlic  front  is  ot"1  wo  fJoorv, 
constructed  in  freestone,  with  a  Uoiiiitliiaii  order  of  pilasters 
on  the  upper  story.  The  i^rand  ciitranco  is  by  a  pseiido- 
•  triprostyle  portico,  of  rich  architectural  character,  of  the|Co- 
rinthian  order,  having  ten  columns  in  front.  It  is  elevated 
on  ft  lofty  atylobata  aweoded  by  fliglita  «»r  alepi,  and  leads  to 
sn  oota^^ar  Testihule  aumounted  bjr  ft  dome  which  «x- 
teroallynses  behind  the  peiliment  of  thepoitico.  The  ve'sti- 
bule  was  the  ante-rooui  to  a  Rrand  hall  90  feet  by  43,  hut 
the  latter  was  destroyed  l)y  fire  in  lKt.5,  and  lias  not  liecn 
rebuilt.  The  lecture-rooms  are,  four  semicircular  theatres, 
each  (Ja  feet  by  50 ;  four  olilong  rooms,  each  46  feet  by  24 ; 
with  other  clalss-rooma  of  smaller  dimensions.  Originally 
tliere  were  two  other  i^radinated  ]ecture*roon»,  (rf*  an 
intemiadiate  aiiB,  ntmlM  undor  tlM  great  hall,  but  they 
shared  the  Ate  of  that  part  of  the  miilding.  There  are 
two  spacious  laboratories  for  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 
On  each  hand  of  the  vestibule  on  the  upper  stor\  is  a 
room  12f)  feet  by  50 ;  the  one  intended  for  a  nuisetun,  the 
other  for  a  hbrarj'.  The  fomter  is  ,it  pn-sent  in  an  un- 
flnisbed  state,  the  latter  has  bi  en  diviih  tl  into  i  lass- 
Toonu  fox  the  junior  achool.  The  book*  of  the  Dsculty 
of  aita  are  de|KMted  in  ft  loom  intrndadtobaoallod  the 
imaOKbrary,  which  forms  the  reading-roon  Amt  the  stu- 
dents of  that  facultv.  The  library  contains  aboat  1'2,5(X) 
volumes.  The  moJical  library  is  dl-tiiu  t.  and  l  ontains 31100 
voliunes.  The  law  library  contiiuis  about  l2tX).  The 
Chinese  library  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Morrison  is  pos- 
aeased  by  ttus  college  :  it  contains  about  10,000  volumes, 
and  ia  pnaarved  in  a  rcwm  exclusively  appropriated  to  it. 
The  muaaoms  of  philosophical  ajuparakua,  of  chemistry,  and 
of  nftton]  history,  are  amply  provided  fbrthe  purpu«es  of 
instruction.  The  princijial  mnscnni  nf  anatotnv  adjoins  the 
lart^e  unfinished  inusciuu,  and  in  o!  the  sair.e  diiuLMi^ions 
Bn  a  coiTespondin!!  room  at  the  other  end  of  thi'  bmldmL'. 
mentioned  a.s  the  small  librari-.  The  portion  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  portico  is  devoted  to  in- 
struction in  tlie  subjects  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Laws ; 
that  on  the  north  sxle,  to  the  subjects  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  In  the  eaat  court  of  the  north  end  u  a  spacious 
well-lighted  hall,  fl6  fiNt  long,  28  wide,  and  21  high,  for 
the  study  of  pmcticnl  anatomy,  and  adjoinins:  is  a  labora- 
tory iitted  up  tor  the  instruction  in  practical  chemistry 
ana  in  chemical  manipulations,  distinct  from  other  lahora- 
toiv  porstiits.  The  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
in  mnldiag  and  fumitim:.  and  supplving  tne  muienattaad 
Ubiaiiea,  up  to  1834,  was  about  l4tlJJ0i. 

Lord  Broochatn  is  the  Pterident  of  the  College.  The 
Earl  of  Auckland,  wlio  has  recently  been  elected  a.s  sue-  ' 
cesser  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  is  Vice-President,  and  Mr. 
John  Taylor.  F.R.S.,  is  Treasurer.    The  Secrebuy  to  the 
Council  IS  the  executive  officer  of  the  College. 

UNIVEltSITY  OF  LONDON.  Constitution  nfthe  Uni- 
vernty  nf  hmdon. — The  original  charter  creating  a  Univer- 
sity of  London,  above  mentioned,  waa  made  during  '  Koyal 
WiU  and  PteftMue :'  and,^  in  eowequenoe,  if  at  all  legal 
(which  is  very  doafytftil),  it  would  by  law  hare  expired  six 
months  aRer  the  dcmi'^i-  nf  Kincr  \Villiam  Ihr  Fourth,  who 
granted  it.  (^ntfii  Vu'Ujna  wil.  ailvNcd  to  cure  this  delect, 
and  in  the  tir^l  year  uf  licr  revoked  the  lirst  charter, 

and  granted  a  new  one,  not  so  detenninable.  By  thissecond 
charter,  which  bears  date  the  5th  December,  1837,  and 
wai  resealed  on  the  2Uth  December,  the  Uoivmito  aa  it 
Mw  exists  was  constituted,  with  ft  view^  aa  tkeniin  ex- 
pvened,  to  the  '  advancement  of  religion  and  morality  and 
tbe  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  by  holding  forth  to 
all  cnases  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  without  any  distinc-  i 
lion  whatsoever,  an  encouragement  for  pursuini;  a  resrular  i 
ii:ul  hln  ral  course  of  education,  by  otferinjj  to  jiei-sons  who 
pnMccute  or  complete  their  studies  in  tiie  metropolis  or  in 
Other  piria  of  the  United  K  inborn  each  Ikciiities,  and 
conlismnf  on  tliem  anoh  distincttooa  and  rewarda,  aa  nuy 
iaeKne  mm  to  persevete  in  tlirir  hndable  pnnnita ;  and 

for  tbe  purpoae  of  ascertaining  by  meniis  of  examination 
the  penooa  wlio  hftvc  ftotptired  |Nruliciency  m  literature,  1 


'  science,  and  ajt,  by  tlie  pun»uit  Of  fUch  course  of  educft- 
tion.  aiul  of  rewaidmrr  them  by  academical  degrees  as 
!  exidence  uf  their  respective  attainments,  and  ma.-ks  of 
honour  proportioned  thereunto.'  By  this  charter  the  uni- 
versity consists  of  a  iiody  of  Fellows,  including  a  Cluni- 
cellor'  and  Vice-Chancellor,  who  compose  a  Senate.  The 
king  is  the  visitor,  and  to  the  crown  is  reaerved  the  power 
of  from  time  to  time  appointing  any  number  of  Fellowa ; 
but  lu  cjLse  the  number  shall  be  at  anytime  reduced  below 
twenty-tivc,  exclusive  of  tlie  Chancellor  and  MceCiiiiii- 
cellur,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  may  elect  twelve  or 
more  persons  to  be  Fellows  in  order  to  complete  the 
number  of  thirty-six  Fellows,  be^idt  s  the  Ctuuicellor  and 
Viee431ianoeUor.  The  Cbaocellor  ia  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  offiee  of  Vie»<3bftaeeIlor  ia  an  annual  <mw, 
and  is  filled  by  dcetaoa  by  the  Fellom  ftom  their  own 
body. 

In  the  Senate,  six  Fellows  beins;  a  quoium,  all  qiiestions 
are  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  membei^i  pre!>eiit  *.  tJie 
chairman  has  a  second  or  casting  vote.  The  Senate  Iws 
the  power  of  making  regulations  respecting  Utc  examina- 
tion for  dc^preea  and  the  granting  them,  but  such  regula- 
tiooa  nwite  the  ei^poval  of  n  Seemtaiy  of  SHaX^."  An 
examinanon  Ibrdegraea  must  be  held  once  a-year  at  leaat. 
The  candidates  are  to  be  examined  in  as  mauy  branches 
of  i^eneral  knowledge  as  tlie  Senate  shall  consider  uujsl 
tittiiijj.  The  examiners  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
either  from  their  own  body  or  otherwise.  Tlie  Senate  con- 
fers, alter  examination,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Art.s 
Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Lftwa,  fiacbe- 
ior  of  Medicine,  and  Doctor  of  Medicine.  At  the  cooofai- 
ston  of  ev«y  examination,  Uie  examiners  are  to  declare  the 
name  of  every  candidate  whom  they  shall  Imve  deemed 
to  be  entitled  tuanvofthe  degrees,  and  the  departments 
of  knowledge  in  which  his  proficiency  shall  have  been 
e\in(  id,  and  also  his  proficiency  ia  relation  to  thai  of 
other  candidates.  The  candidate  is  to  receive  a  certi- 
ficate under  the  seal  of  the  University,  and  lUgQcd  by  the 
Chancellor,  in  wtuoh  tiie  patticulaia  dscUuted  hy  the  «xft- 
minen  are  to  be  stated. 

A  candidate  for  degrees  is  entitled  to  cxumlnation  on 
producing  a  ccrtiticate  th.it  he  li;is  coiupleted  the  eoui.M.-  of 
Uistructioii  rcquirtd  by  the  University.  I'ur  detrrees  in 
Arts  and  l.aw>,  tile  charter  empowers "Univei-wty  tjollege, 
London,  and  King  s  Colleffe,  London,  to  issue  such  certi- 
ficates ;  and  it  provides  that  they  be  issued  by  such  other 
institutions  at  any  time  established  for  the  purpoeea  of 
education  aa  tlie  crown  shall  authotixe  to  issue  tliem.  As 
to  degrees  in  Medicine,  the  Senate  is  required  from  time  to 
time  to  report  to  one  of  the  Secrelarii  ^  of  Slate  v.  hat  ap- 
pear to  tlieni  to  be  the  medical  m.^tltutlous  and  schools  in 
the  l  iiitrd  Kinirdoin  from  which  either  singly  or  jointly 
with  other  medical  institutions  and  schools  in  country 
or  in  foreign  parts  it  may  be  expedient  to  admit  candidates 
for  medicaJ  degrees.  On  the  ^mioTil  of  suoh  n^port  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  candidates  ibr  degrees  are  to  ba 
mitted  to  examination  on  presenfint:  ei':',iticata  fittBI 
any  such  institution  or  school.  Any  in>tiuiuoii  or  sefaooi 
may  from  time  to  time  he  stnu  k  out  nf  the  report  Under 
which  they  obtain  authority  to  i>sue  certificates. 

The  Senate  uf  the  I.  nivei-sily,  subject  to  the  ^pplollftliOB 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  treaaunr,  are  fiom  time  to  time 
to  give  direetioDs  as  to  the  fees  whidi  shall  be  durged  fiir 
the  deneee  to  be  conferred. 

The  lint  examination  for  degrees  under  this  cliarter  was 
held  in  the  year  1K39.  At  the"  end  of  the  jcar  1842  the 
irrmluales  ol  the  University  were  ils  lollop -  1  joctore  in 
-Mi  dieine,  1.")  :  i\histei-s  of  Ails.  7  ;  IJachelors  uf  I-iws,  10  ; 
Bachelors  ul  .Meilieine,  50 ;  Bacheloiii  of  ,/Vrts,  Uu.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  2ES0  under-giaduates,  of  whom  (>l 
had  paseed  the  first  ewnnfttionfor  the  degieeof  bachekr 
of  medioine^  and  186  had  passsd  the  natriculation  exan^Mp 
tion. 

Thk  Rkoulations  for  Dbgrkk-i  uL  present  in  force 
are  as  follows  : — 

Arts. — A  candidate  must  pass  a  Matriculation  Exa- 
mimiiiuii.  This  exaniumtiun  is  held  once  a  year,  and  com- 
mences on  the  iirst  Mond&y  in  July.  Daib  candideto  must 
Iiave  completed  Ids  sixteenth  year.  The  aobgeots  of  on^ 
HBMBfttkmaie,  MsthomftHna  ■  liwited  to  arithmetic,  algebra, 
as  flir  as  nithmetioal  and  geometrical  progression  and  sim- 

Kle  e(innlions;  and  in  ireoinctiy,  the  1ii>t  !jc>>k  of  Euclid; 
laturai  rtulosophy,  Uuuled  tusud)  elementary  knowledgs 
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fts  may  be  attmned  by  altrndin?  a  ponr-ir  of  experimental 
lectures  ;  the  elements  of  chcmistn  uikI  of  hotnnv  nnd  zoo- 
logy ;  ( one  (ireek  and  imh'  T,a1n\  -nhjcrt,  nn- 
nounccd  ttu  vfar  previously,  from  Homer  or  Xenophon  for 
the  foniier.  and  iioiii  Virgil,  Homce,  Sallnst,  Cnar»Livy,  or 
Cicero,  for  the  latter;  the  gnuninatical  Btructure  of  the 
Bni^iih  lanf^a^e ;  arid  the  oodSnes  of  history  and  ireo- 
gnmnr.  Cfendidates  will  not  paa  unleaa  they  show  com- 
pefeiK knowledtre  in  clMsica,  mathematica,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  one  of  the  three  siilijects,  efiemistry,  botany,  or 
roologrj'.  An  examination  of  .T  nnu  h  hipher  character  for 
honours  is  held  sultsequent)} — 1,  in  mathematics  and  na- 
tiira]  philosophy  ;  2,  in  claaaics;  3,  in  chemistry  and  natural 
histor>-.  No  person  tiho  hia  eimiplelad  his  twntieth  jcw 
ia  admitted  to  this  axaninatioii. 

D^fnt  ^  B.A.— Tim  emninalion  fi)r th«  Atgwe  of  B. A. 
is  held  once  a  year,  and  commences  on  the  first  Monday 
in  October.  A  candidate  musi  have  pas»ed  the  matrictila- 
tion  cxaininafion  at  len^t  two  vears  ]ireviously :  he  must 
produce  eertiticatea  from  the  authorities  of  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions in  connection  with  the  Univeniitj*  of  haviui; 
been  a  student  during  two  years  at  one  of  such  institu- 
tions ;  and  also  of  good  conduct,  as  far  as  their  opportunities 
tfknowledfce  have  extended.  Hie  luUects  of  exaarinalion 
are In  Matheinatics  and  NatnrtTPhiioeophy— arithmetic 
and  alpebra,  fiometry,  plane  triironometni',  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  hydranlu-s  nnd  piu'uniatics.  and  astronomy. 
In  Natural  History — ilicmisfrv,  animal  pliy^iolofn',  vesre- 
table  physioloffj"  and  structural  botany.  Jn  Classics — one 
Greek  and  one  I^tin  book,  announced  two  years  previous! 
Grammar;  Hiatoiy,  antient  and  modem:  Oeographj;  t 
FV«nch  or  the  Owman  language  by  transnHon  ana  retians* 
hition ;  logie  and  moral  philosophy.  Candidates  must  show 
a  competent  Itnowledge  in  the  four  bmnehes — 1,  mathe- 
matic>4  and  riiitural  philosophy  ;  2,  natural  history  ; 
3,  classics  ;  4,  lopic  and  moral  philosophy.  An  examina- 
tion for  honours  in  each  subject  is  held  subsequently.  No 
petson  is  admissible  to  this  examination  who  has  com- 
ntcted  his  twenty-tfaard  year,  nor,  without  explanation  to 
Am  WtirfMtion  of  the  examiners,  who  has  deMyed  mere 
IfaMi  three  aeaderaical  vears  in  proceeding  to  the  examina- 
tion for  the  desrree  of  H.A.  aflor  im^vin^  the  matriculation 
examination.  The  examiti;<ticin  is  mvu  h  more  extensive  tlian 
that  for  the  paasexaminaticvi.  In  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  it  comprehends  the  theory  of  eouations,  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  the  Mlctuua  of  finite 
diffBoaces ;  tieat*  optics,  and  astioiMiiinr.  In'dairiea  the 
fill  of  woman  lakes  a  llMrinder  range;  oie  examhiation  is 
not  confined  to  subjects  of  which  notice  hM  previously 
been  given  ;  and  the  examination  comprehends  prose 
composition  in  Greek,  I.;itiii,  mul  Enplish  ;  and  in  the  last 
of  the'-e,  orieinal  composition  uiinn  <|uestions  arising  out  of 
the  clxs-ic  authors  sclidi  d  lor  cvamination;  witti  ques- 
tions in  grammar,  histor}',  and  geography. 

Degree  nf  M.A.~hn  examinsnon  for  the  de««e  of 
Maaier  of  Arts  aho  takes  plaoe  once  a  year,  aiM  eom- 
nenoes  on  the  iiitt  Monday  in  May.  While  in  the  older 
universities  of  this  countn,-  this  de£rrec  is  ronfem^d  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  alter  a  cei-lain  period  has  elapsed 
from  the  takins)j  the  H.A.  deRTee,  m  tlie  I'nivei^ity  of 
I.ondon  the  examination  is  of  a  stricter  character  than  any 
of  the  prccediiifj  examinations.  Every  candidate  must 
have  taken  his  degree  of  in  the  Univemty  of  London 
or  the  Univenity  of  Duritam  at  least  one  year  previously, 
•ad  bsnre  completed  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  The 
examination  is  in  three  l>ranches  of  knowledire— 1 ,  classics ; 
2,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  ;  3,  1(  Lrif,  moral 
philosophy,  philosophy  of  the  mind,  ])oIitical  philosondy, 
and  political  economy.  A  candidate  will  i)ass  if  be  show 
a  competent  knowledge  in  one  of  the  three.  Ttie  exa- 
mination in  BrSMh  1  inehldea,  bendes  the  Greek  and  Tjitin 
claaie  aothcsib  new  eowporitiwi  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Enirlish ;  antient  and  modem  hislory.  That  in  Bntiwh  2 
includes  the  differential  and  intejral  calcuius,  electricity 
and  matrnetism,  optics,  plane  and  physical  astronomy. 
That  in  Branch  .3  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  examiners. 

CrrtffimtP  of  Prnfirienctf. — It  is  proposed  from  time  to 
time  to  hold  examinations  for  proticiuncy  in  architecture  : 
civil  engineering;  chemistry;  botany;  geology;  and  mine- 
imlogy;  xoolosy;  geograpigr,  polloeal  and  pnyM«a] ;  and 
astngatum  and  hydcogiapny. 
ampltav  BiaminaHoH.—^An  esuainalion  in  the  He- 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Ofseli  tsKtoT  the 
r.  c.  No.  loa). 


j  New.  and  in  Scrii)tnre  hisfon,-,  is  appointed  to  take"  place 

I  once  a  year.  Candidates  must  ha\i'  ol>taincd  the  deciec 
nf  1!  A.  HI  the  univd^ity.  The  examination  to  be  con- 
ducted entirely  by  means  of  printed  papers.  Each  exa- 
miner has  the  po^ver  of  putting  a  veto  upon  any  Question. 
No  question  is  to  be  put  bearing  Upon  any  aoctrioa. 
point  disputed  among  ChrisUana:  no  qneilion  is  to  be 
put  so  as  to  require  an  expression  of  religious  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  candidate;  nor  is  any  answer  or  translation 
given  by  a  candidate  to  be  objected  to  on  the  trroimd  of  its 
expreasin:»  any  peculiarity  of  doctrinal  view.  The  snl)- 
jeets  of  examination  are  as  follows: — I,  The  Hebre-v  text 
of  the  Book  of  Ctenesis ;  2,  the  Greek  text  of  tlic  (iospel 
of  8t.  Luke  ;  Pa  1  ey's  *  Evidences,'  and  Butler's  *Ana- 
k)gy;'  4,  Scripture  histoiy.  Candidates  will  pass  who 
show  a  competent  knowledge  in  any  two  of  t!w  snbjecte. 
The  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  passed  is  to  be  jiuh- 
lished.  A  further  i  xaniination  wdl  be  held  in  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Cl-I.  tlu'  (ireek  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
the  'Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,' and  in  Scrip- 
ture histor)',  for  those  who  have  passed  the  former  exa- 
mination two  years  previously.  It  was  proposed  by  some 
members  of  me  aenate  that  the  first  examination  should  be 
compuhoiy  on  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bui.,  hut  the 
jn-oposal  was  objected  toby  several  members  of  the  senate ; 

'  and  the  secr(  t;;ry  of  state.  Lord  .Tohn  Russell,  at  fhc  in- 
stance of  the  i  ounnl  (tf  I  iiiversity  Collefre  and  llie  com- 

■  mittee  of  Prolestimt  tlissi'nters,  interfered  to  prevent  its 
being  made  so.  on  the  grounds,  as  stated  by  liim.  that  '  al- 
though examinations  in  the  Greek  Testament  and  church 
histcnry  might  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  offend  any  class  of 
Chrisnans,  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be  so  pmsued  as  to 
foree  the  sohokv  to  »  defence  or  apokgyfor  hb  teligioos 
faith.'  . 

Laws  :  ]}fi:rrrs  of  B.L. — This  examination  takes  place 
once  a  year,  and  commences  on  fhc  second  Monday 
in  November.  Candidates  must  have  taken,  at  least 
one  year  previously,  the  decree  of  B.A.  in  the  Univer- 
sity, or  in  one  of  the  universities  from  which  the  Uni- 
vernty  of  London  is  aiathorised  to  leeeiTe  certificates ;  and 
penona  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bsehelor  of  M effi- 
cine,  at  least  eleten  months  previously,  may  in  OOltain 
cases  be  admitted  as  candidates.  Tlie  exaimnation  is  in 
the  fol1o^^in^■  subjects: — A.  Blackstone's  'Commentaries,' 
or  the  three  last  volumes  of  Kent's  'Commentaries;'  B. 
Kutherforth's  '  Institutes  of  Natural  Laws  :'  or  the  two  por- 
tions of  Dumont's  edition  of  Bcnlham's  'Morals  and  Legis* 
lation.'  which  contain  the  principlea  of  n civil  code  and  the 
prindplee  of  a  erininal  code. 

An  examination  fbr  honours  subsequently  takes  place. 
No  candidate  who  lias  completed  his  '2r»th  year  is  admissi- 
ble. The  subjects  are — .lurispnidence,  Conve}  ancinc.  Law 
of  the  Courts  of  Equity,  Law  of  the  Courts  of  Conuiion  Ijiw, 
Roman  I^w.  the  Law  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  and  Colonial  Law. 

LL.D. — Candidates  for  this  degree  mnst  have  taken  that 
of  B.L.  two  years  at  the  least  previously.  He  will  be  required 
to  show  a  practical  professional  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
the  common  law  courts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  one 
of  tlsr  four  followini;  branches  of  positive  law: — L  Con- 
vevancint;  as  in  Knirland  and  Ireland.  2.  Law  of  the 
Courts  ol  Kquity  of  Kni;!an;l  nnd  Ireland.  3.  Law  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Ecclesiasticai  Courts  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. 4k  Lnr  of  one  of  the  En|^di  Cokwes  or  depend- 
eneiea. 

Also  %  kmnriedge  of  one  of  tiie  seven  following  sab« 
jects  :<i>jkoBBan  Low ;  and  'Jie  Science  of  Legislation  as  ap- 
plied—4o  International  Law ;  to  CSvil  Law ;  to  Criminal 
Law  ;  to  the  I^w  of  Bvidenoe;  to  Judicial  OiganixBtion ; 

and  to  Procedure. 

Medicine. — Itachelorof  Medicin/-. — Candidates  for  this 
degree  are  required — 1.  Tb  have  been  enpajred  during  four 
years  in  their  professional  studies  at  one  or  more  of  tlu; 
institutions  or  schools  reoogniaed  by  tlie  Univeiii^.  2.  To 
have  spent  one  year  at  least  of  the  Ibor  in  one  or  more  of 
the  recognised  institutions  or  sdiools  in  the  UnHsd  Kil^ 
dom.    'i.  To  pass  two  examinations. 

The  l-'irsi  I'jitiJinintiuti  takes  place  once  a  year,  nnd 
commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  AuE^vist.  Candidates 
must  have — I.  Completed  their  10th  year.  2.  Taken  a 
degree  in  aris  in  the  University,  or  in  a  university  the  dc- 
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have  passed  the  Matritulation  Examination.  3.  Have 
been  students  during  t'.si>  yiiurs  at  one  or  more  of  the 
medical  institutions  or  schools  neognised  by  the  Uiii> 
venity.  8uh!$cquciUly  to  havinf^  taken  a  det^ree  in  aits  or 
liiissrd  the  111.1. inilalion  oxaminalion.  4.  Have  attended 
a  luuisf  ol  kic'iLues  on  each  of  lour  of  t)ic  subjects  in  the 
Idllowinc:  li^t : — Z;  Descriptive  und  Sari;ical  Anatomy; 
General Ainitomy  and  Physiology;  Comparative  Anatoniv ; 
Patholoeieal  Aiiiiluniy  ;. Chemistry  ;  Botany  :  Materia  ^in- 
dtea  and  Pharmacy General  Patholo^;  General  Thera- 
peutics; Eonmio  Hedidne ;  Hygiene ;  AudwiliBiy  and  Dis- 
eases peculiar  to  women  and  infants;  8nigei|r;  Uedietne. 
5.  Have  dissected  during  nine  months.  6.  Have  attended 
a  course  of  Pnu  tiral  ("hcmistry,  cntniniluiulinix  certain 
gpceified  practiial  i  xcrciscs.  7.  Have  attended  to  Prac- 
tical Blmrmacy  suffii  ii  ut  lime  to  have  acquired  a  pnclical 
knowledge  in  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

The  examination  is  in  Anatomy ;  Physiology' ;  C/hemintry ; 
Structural  and  Physiological  Botany ;  Matcna  Medica  and 
Ffaannacy,  with  m  wamhwHon  in  iuntomy,  if  practicable 
by  dissection  and  demonstration.  A  subseauent  examina- 
tion for  honours  takes  place :  to  this  no  student  is  admissi- 
ble if  he  have  compMtHl  his  22nd  year.  Tlie  exannnalion 
is  on  the  following  subjects: — Anatomy  and  PlivMoloiiy, 
in  which  answcns  may  be  illustrated  by  ski-ti  hcs:  CliL-mis- 
tiy;  Materia  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

Tke  Secfout  BttamrnOian  for  the  degree  of  B.M.  takes 
place  once  a  year,  and  eonuneneee  on  toe  fint  Monday  in 
Norember.  The  candidate  must  have  passed  the  nrst 
examination  two  years  at  least  prcvioti-sly.  He  must  pro- 
duto  ceitifuates — 1.  Of  luiMng  fcul>sequent!y  to  the  first 
(■  \:Li;nualion  attcmli'd  a  course  of  lecttires  on  each  of  two  of 
tin;  subjects  comprehended  in  the  list  i,Z)  above  given,  for 
wiiich  he  did  not  present  certificates  at  the  first  examination. 
2.  Of  having  subsecincntly  to  the  first  examination  dis- 
sected during  six  montlis.  3.  Of  liaving  conducted  at  least 
six  labours.  4.  Of  having  attended  the  suigioal  pnetiee  of 
a  recognised  hospital  or  hospitals  during  twelve  months, 
and  ]«M'1ure->  on  rnrmiral  suvi^i-iy.  .").  Of  Imvini:  attended 
the  medical  piactice  of  a  rcL-«<;ai^td  liC'-jiital  or  luispitAls 
during  other  Iwelvi-  monlhi,  and  lectures  on  i  linical  medi- 
cine. C.  Of  having  bubseuuently  to  tlie  completion  of  his 
attendance  on  surgical  and  medwal  hospital-practice,  at- 
tended to  practical  medicine  in  a  recognised  hospital,  infir- 
nary,  or  duspensary  during  six  months. 

Certificates  will  be  received  on  the  subject  of  midwifer}' 
from  any  legally  qualified  practitioner,  ana  on  the  subject  of 
practical  mi'dii  ine  fioni  the  .same,  il' la-  iv.u  r  thr  l  ai  «■  of  the 
poor  of  a  parisli.  Tlic  candidate  must  protlnca'  a  cci  tifii  iife 
of  moral  character  from  a  teacher  in  the  Ia->i  h<..hool  c>r 
institution  at  which  he  has  studied,  as  far  as  tlie  teachers 
opportumty  of  knowledge  has  extended.  The  examination 
Is  on  the  following  sul^ects  >-Physiolc«pr«  including  ques- 
tions in  Compexabve  Anatomy ;  General  FuholoKV ;  Geneml 
Tlierapeutics  ;  HyLrietie  ;  Surgery  ;  Medicine  :  Midwifery  ; 
Forensic  Medicine.  In  (he  first  week,  by  printed  papers; 
in  tlie  second,  by  rird  vctcft  interrogation.  Subsenuently 
an  examination  tor  honours  takes  place  on  the  following 
subjects : — Physiologj-  and  Comparative  Anatomy  (in  which 
the  answers  may  pe  ilJurixated  by  sketches) ;  Suigeiy ; 
Mcdidiiei  Hidwifeiy;  Stnietoial  and  Ffayiiological  Bo- 
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.— lliis  examination  takes  place  once  a  year,  and 
Oommences  on  the  fouilli  Monday  in  November.  The 
candidate  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Me- 
dicine in  the  University,  or  a  degree  in  medicine  or  surgery 
at  a  University,  the  degrees  granted  by  which  are  re- 
COgnised  by  the  Sen&te ;  in  the  latter  case  he  must  produce 
also  a  certificate  of  having  oompleted  tus  23nl  year.  He 
must  produce  certificates  of  having  attended  saMequentiy 
to  having  taken  one  of  the  above  degrees  in  medicine  (it) 
to  Clinical  or  Practical  Medicine,  during  two  years  in  an 
hospital  or  medical  institution  recognised  by  the  Uiivcrsitv, 
(b)  or  to  Cbnical  or  Practical  Medicine  during  one  year  m 
an  hospital  or  medical  in.stitution  recogniseil  by  the  Uoi- 
venity :  and  of  having  been  engaged  three  yean  in  the  prac- 
tice of  tus  profes.sion,  ((.)  or  if  he  have  taken  the  degree  of 
B.M.  in  the  Univeoi^,  of  having  been  engaged  during 
five  years  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  (one  year  of  at- 
tendance on  eiinica!  or  practical  medicine,  or  two  years  of 
practice  are  dispcns4.'d  witli  ill  the  csuse  of  candidates  ])laeed 
mthe  fust  ihvision  atthe  second  examination  loi  IJ  .M  .  lie 
must  ftlso  produce  a  certificate  of  moral  character  sigaed 


by  two  persons  of  respectability.  The  examination  is  con- 
ducted by  rittJ  voce  interrogation  as  well  as  by  papers.  The 
subjects  of  examination  are — ^Elementsof  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophv.  liogic,  and  Monl  FUloMphy;  Medieinc.  The 
examiiiation  for  honours  is  CD  thesu^iectiof  Sorgiery ; 
dieine  ;  Midwiferj'. 

For  degrees  of  medicine,  both  B.M.  and  M.D.,  candidates 
who  commenced  their  medical  rfudies  in  or  before  Ja- 
nuary-, 183B,  and  practitioners  in  medicine  andimgeiy,  are 
admitted  to  examination  on  modified  terms. 

.Mods  or  Examination.— Tbeeiaminationsuvhyprintied 
papen,  but  the  exaiBineis  nay  put  rt«d  eoe«  questioBa 
upon  the  written  answers  when  they  appear  to  require  ex- 
planation. On  the  pass  examination  for  Matriculation,  and 
for  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.L.,  B.M..  and  M  D-,  the  candi 
dates  who  have  passed  are  to  be  arranged  m  t  .vo  di\i>i'.'ns. 
each  in  an  alphabetical  order ;  but  in  the  medical  exami- 
nations such  candidates  only  as  are  admissible  to  the  exami- 
nation for  hMinn  are  placiBd  in  the  first  division.  Can- 
didates for  honoon  nasi  have  passed  the  previona  exa- 
minations ;  and  as  to  the  medical  examinations,  they  must 
have  been  placed  in  the  first  division.  Afler  the  exa- 
niiualion  for  honours  in  the  respective  subjects,  and  also  in 
the  piuss  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.A..  the  candidates 
who  have  acquitted  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ex- 
aminers are  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  several  sub- 
jects in  the  order  of  proficiency :  equals  are  to  be  bracketed ; 
and  in  determining  the  relative  position  of  the  eandidates, 
except  in  the  subjects  of  Tiatanu  histoiy,  the  examrners  ai« 
to  have  regard  to  the  proficiency  evinced  by  the  candidates 
in  the  pa.ss  examinatiot}.  After  the  examination  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  and  scripture  history,  the  candidates 
are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  proficiency, 
and  alphabetically  arranged  in  each  class.  Every  examiner 
is  to  be  present  during,  the  time  that  the  caodidsAes  are  en- 
gaged in  writing  answers  to  the  questions  set  by  him.  Every 
member  of  the  8enate  and  examiner  may  be  present  during 
the  rivd  voce  examinations,  but  only  the  examiners  speci- 
ally appointed  to  conduct  the  examination  can  imt  (]ucp- 
tiotis.  All  the  examiners  to  whom  vivtl  voce  examination 
is  intrusted  mnat  ba  present  during  the  whola  tin*  of  each 
examination. 

Fkks.— The  fees  for  examinaliflll,and  whiofa  •NWbim- 
able  if  the  candidate  does  not  pass,  are  aa  fbllowi}— Matti* 
eolation,  V. ;  B.A.,  lOf. ;  M.A..  101. ;  B.L.,  10/. ;  LL.D., 
25/. ;  B.M., — firet  examination  5/.,  second  examination  5/.  ; 
M.D.,  10/.;  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  Architecture,  &c., 
10/.  if  the  candidate  have  tdien  the  dsgMO  of  B.A.  in  the 
university ;  otherwise  21)/. 

Sc'HOLARsuips  AM)  UKWAmM. — Candidate*  for  degrees 
who,  in  the  examination  for  honours  in  the  respective  cfiwcs 
of  subjects,  or  in  the  pass  examination  for  (he  degree  of 
M.D.,ahaU  have  most  distinguished  themselves,  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  examiners  they  shall  possess  sufficient  merit, 
may  receive  the  following  rewards  : — 

M.\TKicuLATio.\  :  Mathematics  ;  Classics. — In  each  nn 
exhibition  of  3<J/.  a  year  for  two  years,  or  duriiiL'  so  innch 
of  that  time  as  the  exhibitioner  shall  continue  a  student  in 
one  of  the  institutions  connected  witil  ttii University. 

In  C/temittrtf  and  Natural  Hittorif  reipeotively,  a  book 
prize  of  9f.  value. 

B.A.  Deorkb:  Mathematics ;  Classics. — Each  fWI/.  a  ypRr 
for  the  next  three  years,  with  llie  style  of  Uni\ei>ity 
Scliolar. 

Chrmistry;  Animal  Physiology;  VegettMe  Physiology  ; 
and  Siructmrai  ABCBM|H-reqMetivdy ;  a  prin  in  books  of 

&/.  value. 

M.A. :  each  of  the  three  bnadMSn— A  gold  nedal  of 
the  value  of  20^ 

Scttimraa  Exawination. — ^To  each  candidate  placed  in 
the  first  class,  a  book  of '»/.  value. 

B.L. :  Jiirisprud''nre.  —  'i(M.  per  annum  for  tlie  next  three 
years,  with  the  styir  ot  University  Law  Scholar. 

LL.D. — A  goldf  medal  of  the  value  oi'M. 

B.M. :  Fii-st  Examination. — Anatomy  and  Phutiologyg 
Chemistry ;  Materia  Mettieot  and  Pkarmaeeu&ai  Cm- 
miHry.—Eaeh,  an  exhibition  of  90t.  a  nnr  for  t«»  yean. 
A  gold  nedal  of  the  value  of  W.  to  toe  tot  and  leeood 
candidate  in  each  subject. 

B.M. :  Second  Examination. — Physiolmry  and Cnmpiira- 
\  tirr  Anatomy }  Surgery;  Medicine. — Each,  &U/.  per  an- 
>  <  <  lor  two  ysars,  with  the  elyle  of  UniTniity  Medical 
I  Scholar. 
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Also  in  each  of  those  subjecbi  a  gold  medal  of  the  value 
of  5/.  to  the  fint  and  second  candidate. 

MJ>. :  BMtfinunination.— i^or  tkt  imt  WMiWiifiiry  or 
•  eote  M  He^dne,  Surgery,  Bfiiliiihiy,— eadi  a  i^ld 

ncilal  vi'  tho  value  of  5/. 

For  a  (hi'sis  on  a  suliject  of  the  candidate's  own  t  lioice, 
a  Kold  medal  of  the  value  of  10/. 

Kxamination  lur  Honuun; :  Suru'cry;  Mrdicine ;  Mtd- 
m^fmfi  -  each  a  gold  medal  ui  thki  valiie  of  '>/. 

fiXAKmns.  —  ClatHics,  two;  IntoUectual  Pbilowj^y, 
Lpgjg,  andMofal  PhikMophjr,  two*  me  of  whom  is  an  exa^ 
miner  in  Claanca;  Political  Philoaophy  and  Political 
Ecotiomy,  one ;  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
two;  (-'ill  mist  ly,  one;  Botany,  one;  French  language, 
one;  Gmniiii  Lantcuiuje,  one;  Scriptural  Examination, 
two ;  Anatomy  ai\d  Animal  Pliy&iology,  two ;  Materia 
.Medica  and  Pharmacy,  one  ;  Midwifery,  one ;  Surgery, 
two  ;  Medicine,  two ;  Laws,  one.  Ot'theae  seven  only  are 
M«iiibeniortbe6eoate.  The  Maanam  toeawa  Mlaika, 
the  amount  of  wbidi,  subject  to  tho  approbation  of  the 
go\t'rnn)ent,  is  fixed  by  IIh-  Senate. 

Tlie  expenses  of  the  L  luvenity  were,  during  tlie  yrar 
18-U>-41,  5061/.;  tiie  fees  received  of  irimluates  were 
783/.    In  1K41-42  the  expenses  were  ;  the  tecs, 

Ssh/.  The  loss  to  the  country  therefore  in  eacli  year  wiw 
about  4300/.  A  reductioD  lias  beea  made  in  the'  salaries 
of  enminefa,  be.,  and  the  probable  ftiture  expenses  will 
be,  for  examiner«  and  officera,  SSTOf. ;  for  exhibitions, 
scholarship,  medals,  and  prizes,  1000/. ;  printing  and 
oilier  contmgeni'ies,  7(Mi/.  :  total,  5U70/. — dedliotu^  WD/., 
a^tlmated  amount  of  fees  ni  future,  447<t/. 

The  Senate  holds  its  Mtliug  in  Someraet  HOUIO,  in 
aotulments  formerly  occupied  by  the  Koyal  .\cademy. 
l!ne  eatl  of  ButUngton,  appointed  Chancellor  by  the 
originnl  ehulnv  stiU  holda  that  office.  Mr.  Lubbock, 
now  Sir  J.  W.  Lubboek,  waa  the  lint  Viee-Chuieenor,  tad 
continued  to  be  elected  to  that  post  until  June  last,  when, 
lulling  re:i)iruL-d,  Mr.  John  G.  siiaw  Lel'evre  was  chosen  as 
iiiN  ^^uccesv.it,  aixi  UlistheoffiM.  The  omtitiTO  oifieer 
of  the  Senate  ls  lite  Regu^rar. 

The  institutions  empowered  to  issue  certificates  to  can- 
didates for  degrees  in  Arts  and  Laws  of  the  university  are : 
—University  College,  London ;  King's  CToUege,  London ; 
St.  Cuthbert's  College.  Ushaw ;  Stoneyhwst College ;  Koyal 
Belfast  Academical  Instibition ;  Bristol  College ;  Man- 
cheiiter  New  College  ;  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscolt ;  Carlow 
Ckillege ;  St.  Mmond's  College,  near  Ware ;  Horaerton 
Did  College  ;  Highbury  College;  Colleires  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  at  Prior  Park,  near  Bath;  Spring  Hill  College, 
Binuinghatn ;  Stepney  College ;  College  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Gi«it,  Downaide,  near  fiaUi ;  Coaiit«M  of  Huntioyaon^ 
CoUcffo,  St  Chedmnt ;  Bapfiat  College,  at  Bristol ;  Aire* 
dale  College,  Undercliffe,  near  Brulfonl ;  Protestant  Dis- 
sentei-s'  (,'ollege  at  Rotherham  ;  i'resbytciiau  L  oilLgc  at 
Cat'rniarihtii. 

The  medical  in-stitutions  and  teachers  recognised  by  the 
Voiveruty  are — King's  College,  London ;  UniTernty  Col- 

Ss,  Umdon;  the  pcineipM  hospitals,  several  private 
oola,  in  ail  aerenteen,  in  London.  Two  in  Birming- 
ham ;  three  in  Bristol ;  the  Hidl  and  East  Riding  of  York 
sehool ;  the  Leeds  School,  Liverpool ;  the  school  attached 
t..  the  Royal  lu-stitution  ;  the  Royal  Manchester  Sehool  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  the  Newcaiitle-upon-'iyue  School 

~ Insti' 


of  .Medicine  and  Surgery ;  the  Sheffield  Medical  In  stitution 
the  York  School  of  Me<licine.  In  Scotland: — the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  six  other  schools;  in  Glasgow, 
the  Portlaod'Stieet  School  of  Medidna,  the  Andcnonian 
Institution,  and  the  OdlIege4lMct  Theatre  of  Anatomy. 
In  Ireland  ;— funrtccn  schoola  of  medicine  in  Dublin ;  four 
in  Cork ;  and  the  Belfast  Andainical  Institution.  Also 
the  University  of  Mitt»i  mmL the Mihtaij Ho^itnl im tiie 
Island  of  Ceylon. 

The  regufatious  of  the  University  in  l\ill  detail  are 

K'nted  in  separate  publications  for  each  Factilty,and  from 
>se  the  particulars  above  given  have  been  Aflrived. 
UNLAWFUL  ASS^IBLY.  [Riot.I 
UNLIMITED.  This  term  is  freqnently  used  by  mathe- 
matical writers,  in  the  same  ina:i!ur  as  I?idkfimtk,  to 
a^uul  the  entrance  of  the  word  l-Nii-MTK.  It  is  also  used 
to  describe  a  jirubleiu  which  may  have  an  infinite  number 
of  answers,  and  which  is  called  an  unlimited  problem. 

IJNNA,  a  town  in  Pniasia^  in  the  government  of  Ams- 
Iwrg^  ^  the  pcerinoe  of  Westphalui  ia  atuwted  on  the 


httle  river  Kottelbeck,  in  51"  33"  N.  lat.  and  7"  40*  ISh 
long.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  and  has 
one  Homea  Catholic  church  and  4416  inhabitants.  There 
areeonaiideimble  bretrerics,  tHundy-distilleries,  and  a  manu- 
factory of  eart  lien  ware. 

iMiiller.  H'lirlrrhuch  ties  Preusxiufhen  Siaaies.) 

I'Nu'.N  A.  a  nus  of  the  natural  family  of  Anonaceae, 
so  called  from  unus, '  one,'  the  stamens  being  united  with 
the  germena.  The  generic  character  la,  iqpi3i»  S;  pdida, 
6,  the  thiee  inner ue  amalleat;  alamena  numerous ;  e«i>> 
pida  nmneioua,  one  w  many  oeDed ;  many  seeded,  seeds 
in  a  single  row.  The  species  consist  of  trees,  larsre  shrvibs, 
or  climtjing  plants,  found  in  hot  ])arts  ol  Uie  world,  as 
India  atid  its  islands,  Africa,  an  l  .Smn.;  America.  The 
bark  and  fruit  of  many  of  the  species  are  aromatic,  with 
some  degree  of  acridity,  and  are  employed  as  stimulating 
medicines  tir  as  condiments.  U.  ^hiopica,  a  nativfe  ^ 
Ethiopia  and  Sierra. Leone,  ia  a  tree  with  omte  laneeolate 
leavea»  whieh  we  also  icote,  smooth,  and  have  the  under 
sarfiwe  gtanooBS ;  it  his  roundish,  toculose,  nearly  sessile 
carpels.  It  has  obtained  more  celebrity  than  other  species, 
from  beinir  .supjwsed  to  be  that  which  yields  the  seeds  for- 
merly well  known  under  the  name  of  Ethiopie  pepper, 
the  JiJjH-al~Soudan  of  Arabian  authors.  They  have  been 
also  called  Guinea  pepper  and  Negro  pepper,  in  conae- 
ouence  of  their  having  been  emplogred  as  a  aubrtitute  for 
that  eondiment  by  the  negroes,  fitom  their  eronntie  and 
pungent  taste.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Amomnm  Granum  Paradisi,  obtained  also  from  the  west 
coast  ol  AlViea.  U.  awmattca,  another  species,  which 
is  a  native  of  or  introduced  by  the  negroes  into  Guiana, 
is  however  considered  by  some  to  be  the  speciea 
yielding  the  Negro  pepper.  It  has  oblong,  acumi- 
nate, and  smooth  leavca;  peduncles  axillary,  1  to  2 
flowered ;  oaipela  obionf,  terete,  tomlose,  netmr  aeaib. 
Every  part  Of  the  phoit  18  aronrac.  and  the  flat  is  used 
ns  a  condiment  by  the  negroes  of  Guiana.  U,  Msdhfnf  i.  a 
native  of  Waree  in  Guinea,  has  aromatic  fmH  similarly 
employed.  ('.  \urum  is  one  of  the  climbing  species  a 
native  of  Malabar,  which  Rheede  describes  as  possessed  of 
medical  properties,  the  roots  being  so  used,  a.s  well  as  a 
swee  acsiitadjReeniah-ooloured  oil  obtained  from  them  by 
distibalimi.  K  mioarw  hes  bten  an  ealleditmn  its  b«lc 
being  used  <br  maldng  musical  instramenta.  as  is  indeed 
also  that  Of  the  foregoing  species.  This  ia  a  rambling 
shrub,  a  native  of  Amboyna,  &c. ;  the  roofs  and  bark  are 
also  used  medicinally.  U.  tnpetala,  uncinata,  odorata. 
Sic.,  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  are  remarkable  for  the 
sweet  scent  of  their  flowers.  U.  etculenia,  a  native  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  has  fruit  which  is  edible.  Some  species, 
aai^.syfMiMco,are  valued  fin  their  timber.  U,longwiiiam 
an  eleiiaiit tree, widi maoofli;  pointed,  and  vndidneKKTea, 
whicli  IS  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  India  to  form 
avenut  s  antl  to  atiord  shade.  It  is  sometimes  called  Deo- 
d.anL,  which  is  properly  the  name  of  the  edeimited  Himft* 
layan  Pine,  Pinus  or  Cedrus  Deodara. 

UNST.    [Shrtlano,  Istss  of.] 

UNTERWALDEN,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  and  one 
of  the  three  Waldstitten  which  began  the  Helvette  Con- 
federation, ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Waldstitter  See, 
or  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  which  separates  it  Arom 
Schwyz  and  partly  from  T.uzeni.  on  the  west  by  Liizem,  on 
the  south  by  the  Hcmesc  Obrvland,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  canton  of  Uri.  The  area  of  Unterwalden  is  about  '275 
square  miles.  It  consists  mainly  of  two  great  parallel  val- 
leys, each  about  15  miles  in  length,  running  from  south  to 
north,  and  terminatioR  on  the  sonthem  eoast  of  the  Wald- 
stiitterSee.  The  eesum  velle^r  is  Maed  bjr  ^  Bngel^ 
berg  Aa,  a  torrent  which  rises  in  tile  Snrenen  Alps  on  the 
boi-dci-s  of  Uri,  flows  by  the  abbey  of  Engclberg,  and 
enters  the  lake  below  Btanz.  Tlie  western  valley  is  drained 
by  the  Sarner  Aa,  the  outlet  of  the  little  Alpine  lake  of 
Lungem,  at  the  foot  of  the  Briinig,  near  the  borders  of  the 
Bernese  Obertond,  and  which,  atterpaasing  throu^  the 
lake  of  Samen,  enters  a  bar  of  the  Waldaliner  lake  below 
Al  poach.  The  lower  part  of  the  eastern  valley  consti- 
tutes ttie  dirtriet  ealled  F^dwdd,  or  «  below  the  <brest,'  and 
the  western  valb  y,  with  the  u]iper  part  of  the  eastern  val- 
ley, Ibmis  the  (Iistnct  called  t)bwald.  These  denomina- 
tions rehde  to  the  Kernwald,  or  forest  of  Kerns,  which  lies 
on  the  borders  of  the  two  districts.  TheUbwald  and  Nid- 
wald  liave  formed  two  separate  communities  ever  since 
llBtk  'Ouj  both  joined  iiohwys  and  Uri  ia  the  imoim 
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into  at  Hniiinon.  in  December,  1315,  Obwttld  and  Nidtmld 

VL'if  n  i'oiriiisiMl  as  forming  toirether  one  canton,  by  llic 
name  of  Untci  walilcii.  They  ixtaint-d  ho'.vevor  Ihoir  bopii- 
tate  existence  as  indopendeiit  communiUus,  Imt  li^'nnd  a- 
Oa)y  one  canton,  having  one  vote  m  all  tcderal  atiaiis,  and 
tidil  ttfHUf^eiBent  has  continued  in  force  to  ih'u  day. 

Untanraldaa  it  wirauiidcdt  cxeept  on  the  north  ude,  by 
ofMs  of  the  AlpB,  trineh  ilctaeh  thenuelves  frotn  the 
p^oat  central  ?roup  of  the  St.  Oothird,  ud  divide  the 
l)a«m  of  the  Aar  fiom  that  of  the  RetiM.  One  branch  runs 
alonir  tlie  wuilhern  boi-der  of  the  canton,  s^eparatiiisj  i1  lioin 
the  Bernese  Olu'rland.  The  pass  of  the  JochlHrir  Uads 
from  Meyringeii  in  the  Oherland  lo  Engclburt;  aiul  Slaiu, 
•nd  the  ptw  of  the  Bi-iinii;  leadu  l^oni  Brienz  to  Sarnen. 
Aaotbtr  ndn  rans  along  the  eastern  parta  of  Unlerwalden 
and  divides  It  fiom  Uri,  forming  the  iuBumtt  of  the  liUia 
riOJBOO  feet  above  the  aea\  and  of  the  WaDtMlock  and 
Rothstock.  each  above  KHX)  feet.  lastly,  another  olFaet 
<^mn)Or  elevation  runs  along  the  western  Ixwder  of  Untcr- 
walden,  divKluiir  it  from  the  canton  of  Luzcm.  Mount 
FUatna  (about  TtJiX)  feet)  is  the  hii;heiit  summit  of  this  lai>t 
ofHwU   In  the  interior  of  Unterwalden  there  are  no  ven,- 

ah  mMotaina,  but  the  nirface  of  the  country  conmats 
efly  of  hilh  and  terraoea,  aereral  valleys,  and  some 
traets  of  niain  bordering  on  the  Walditatter  lake.  The 
UnteiwaKli  n  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  country;  the  pastures  are 
mostly  natuml.  'Hiere  arc  about  1-2,(KK')  t  ow^,  :!(»(X)  sheep, 
600(1  goats,  SAk)  jJiR.s,  but  very  few  hint's.  Alnmt  2U,U00 
ctTts.  of  cheese  are  annually  made.  The  chctsc  of  Unter- 
walden, of  the  first  or  best  iiort,  is  much  esteemed  in  Swit- 
xerland  and  Italy.  Hie  canton  abounds  with  fruit-trees; 
little  wine  is  made,  and  that  of  a  veijr  infenor  quality. 
The  honey  is  eKcellent.  The  canton  imports  com,  whie, 
salt,  nianufarturcs.  am!  coloisial  nilicles;  it  exports  cattle, 
cheese,  buttvr  uhu-li  is  st  til  cliittly  to  Lnzcrn  :,  timber, 
ami  hides.  Thtf  caiitiii:  is  not  faNoiirahly  siUiati'd  for 
trade,  being  coniincd  lit-  Swt  ca  the  Alps  and  tlu'  lake,  with 
no  high  iOOd  passing:  tlirouLch  it,  and  none  but  mountain- 
paaaaa  leading  out  of  it.  By  the  census  of  1835  the  popu- 
ladon  was  23,jHNI,  of  whom  13,120  were  in  the  Obwald,  and 
1(M80  in  the  NidwaU.  All  the  native  iohabitaata,  who 
are  of  see,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  heimatUoaen,  who 
have  no  political  rights,  are  nicmbi-rsof  tlu-  laiid.<i{eemeinde 
of  their  respective  dwtrict,  Nidwald  or  <  Jliwald.  Each  of 
these  two  hinall  republics  sends  a  di'imty  to  tlu'  ti  cU'ral 
dieti  but  their  votes,  when  in  accordance,  count  only  fur 
one  TOte,  and  if  discordant,  thev  of  course  neutralize  each 
Other.  Eaeh  tiaa  ita  own  laodam»ao«  its  landrath,— in 
short,  its  whole  administvatkm  ainyiar  to  thot  of  the  other 
sfnall  democracies  of  Switzerland,  for  which  see  Schwyz. 
There  is  jio  jiriiited  cwle,  but  a  MS.  collection  of  laws, 
whicli.  1iiL'i'tlu-r  \\  it'll  custom,  scrvi-  to  rcL'ulali-  tlu-  judicial 
proceedin>i:>4.  In  there  were  us  yet  no  prisons  :  serious 
offences  are  punished  by  tines,  corporal  punishment,  and 
in  certain  cases  by  death.  Each  of  (be  two  divisions  of 
the  canton  has  an  hospital  and  a  pooihouae.  A  dialect 
orthe8hviMiGefiaMiaUielangaag»ortheoeantiy.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  reliction  of  the  whole  canton.  The 
Benedirliiu'  niniiflsti  rv  nf  En^elberir,  whose  abbot  wa.H  once 
lord  of  the  \  allc)  ot  tiiat  name,  is  more  than  '.iOOO  feet  above 
Ihesea:  il  is  a  fdumiatioii  of  tlu-  elc\i  ntli  rnitiirv.  It 
has  a  Ubrary  of  'JUjUUO  volumes,  ami  several  valuable  Mss., 
aeoUeetion  of  m«iab,  engmringa» annorial  ouigna. and  a 
giaminaivechool. 

The  principal  towns  or  villages  ai>  1,  Sarnen.  the  head 
town  of  the  6bwald,  on  the  northern  cxtieaai^  of  tiie  lake 
of  the  same  name,  has  a  fine  town-hooae,  with  historical  por- 
traits of  Nil  lii  ilas  Vim  der  Fliie,  Anderhalden  of  Melclitnal, 
who  was  deprived  ol Mirhl  by  order  of  H>e  <;uvernor  appointed 
by  Albert  of  Austria  j)re\ious  lo  the  iiisurrectiuii  of  KJOH. 
and  i>r  1  lie  series  of  the  laiidammans  of  Ubwald.  Sjirnen  ha-s 
iii.-ii  a  t  oilette,  a  theatre,  an  liospital,  a  poorhuuse,  a  public 
school,  sevoal  ctuuchea  and  oonvenls.  and  above  lUUO  io- 
liabttants.  The  arsenal  of  OhwaM  is  on  the  hill  called 
J.andenberg',  whore  was  once  the  castle  and  residence  of 
the  Austrian  i,'u\ eriions.  2,  Kerns,  on  the  Melcha,  an 
affluent  of  the  Aa,  and  on  the  road  from  Sarnen  to  Stanz, 
is  a  pretty  Mllai^e,  with  a  handsome  chui-ch  and  tower, 
beveral  iron-works,  mills,  and  a  cotton-Hpinnen*.  3,  Stanz, 
the  head  town  of  the  Nidwald.  situated  in  a  fine  plain  at 
the  foot  of  mountains,  haa  a  splendid  parish  church  witli  a 
wU«  dooMi  aoda  Une  aqnaie  bel«we  itt  with  two  Awa- 


taina,  and  a  statue  of  Wiok«lned,the  hero  oC  Senmach. 
The  convent  of  the  Capuchins  has  a  consideralde  fibranr. 

Thv  town-house  contains  several  paintings,  among  others 
one  of  Nicholas  von  der  Fliie.  The  arsenal  was  plundered 
by  tlu  Krciu  li  in  171>H,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion wai  massacred.  The  population  of  Stanz  itself  is  about 
V200  ;  that  of  the  parish  exceeds  4500.  Stanzstad,  which 
is  the  port  of  Stanz,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  the  Wald- 
stUtter,  is  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  oaniea  on  ooMida»' 
alile  trade  faf  watei^ 
'  The  canton  of  Untenralden  is  one  of  the  moat  intereaU 
Ing  distiiel.s  of  central  Swilzerlaud,  on  account  of  its  his- 
torical reeollcetiuiis.  and  aJso  becauM*  the  inliabitaiits, 
u\Miiir  li>  l!u-ir  reiiiote  ioeality,  iiavc  retained  more  pi-rhaps 
tluin  those  of  any  other  canton  tlieir  old  simplicity  of  man* 
ners  and  uastoi'al  habits.  It  has  also  produced  some  dis' 
lingMishfd  men,  such  as  the  engineer  lliilkr  of  Sngellieig^ 
vrhodiedin  1833,  and  has  left  several  maiia  in  t«Kef  of  tiie 
mountain  cantons,  the  painter  P.  M.  Ueschwanden,  the 
sculptor  .1.  (-'hristen,  the  organist  .1.  Durrer  of  Beckenried, 
and  others,  besides  a  number  of  nulitary  officer.,  either  in 
the  siM  vice  of  their  own  country  or  iu  that  of  foreit;n  states. 
At  present  Unterwalden  furuislies  several  com)>anieH  to 
the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  pav  of  Naples  and  the  ^pe. 

i.  Lcresche,  Dictionnaire  Gtograpkiqut  dt  kt  SuuK,) 

UPAS.  fA»itt«B.] 

VnLAND.  rSwKDnr.l 

UPPERMAL.    [HiNDLsTAN,  xii.,  214.1 

UPPINGHAM.  [RiTTLvNosniKK.J 

UPSA'LA  is  a  town  in  Svseden,  situated  in  the  province 
of  Upland,  and  in  the  Uin  which  bears  its  name,  in  39^51' 
N.  lat.  and  17^  30'  £.  long.  It  lies  in  an  extensive  ondu- 
latiog  plain*  jtrobably  lea  than  3110  feet  above  the  am- 
level.  The  town  la  rather  mall :  thepop«ilatioa.aeeoi^ 
ing  to  Fonall,  in  1839  did  not  exceed  4H00  iuUvidaala; 
but  it  extends  over  a  great  area,  as  there  are  large  gardena 
111  most  of  the  houses,  Tht>  houses  are  iiartly  of  stone  and 
partly  of  wooil,  and  mostly  two  stories  liigli.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  sti-aight,  especially  those  which  terminate  in 
the  spacious  square  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Ihe  cathedral  was  erected  between  1258  and  1435,  and  is 
oonaidarad  the  finest  Gothic  building  in  the  noith  of  £»• 
rop«.  In  this  church  monuments  have  been  erected  In 
nu  nxiiy  (if  many  diitintruishcd  jHTsons,  nmontr  which  are 
those  of  Gustavus  1.  and  of  Linnanis.  Formerly  the  kings 
of  .Sweden  were  crowned  in  this  cathedral.  Tlu-  sipiars  in 
which  the  church  stands  is  surrounded  by  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  univeiBify:  there  is  a  libnuy,  eoBliining 
nearly  lOOfiOO  voIubmb,  a  odleetkm  of  ooius  an  anato- 
mical theabe,  an  oboo^atoiy,  a  ohenieal  Uborafeoiy,  and 
a  very  extensive  collection  of  natural  objects.  Tliere  is 
also  a  botanical  garden.  A  great  number  of  distinguished 
naturalists  have  been  prufes.^ors  at  this  university.  Among 
the  most  eminent  are  Waller,  Herginan,  Unna^us,  Scheele, 
and  Berzclius.  The  university  was  established  ia  1478, 
but  received  its  present  constitution  and  a  regular  income 
fiora  Gtistavus  and  iVom  Charles  Gustavus  Adolphos,  who 
are  considerad  aa  ita  raal  fbondefs.  The  nomber  of  ragn^ 
lar  profcsBOn  amounts  to  twenty-four,  and  that  of  adjnoel 

professors  tti  fourteen.  Tliey  all  have  a  fixed  salary,  either 
in  corn  ur  eah  uiated  accorilini;  to  the  (trice  of  that  com- 
niinlily.  The  salani  of  the  adjunct  jiroie.ssurs  is  only  about 
one-thud  of  that  of  the  regular  pi-ofe.ssors.  The  number 
of  students  who  attend  the  lectures  varies  between  800 
and  lUOU,  but  there  are  usually  400  or  000  more  on  the 
books,  as  many  students  interrupt  their  studies  by  entering 
some  rich  family  as  private  tuton.  and  in  this  way  they 

Iirocure  the  means  of  punuing  their  studies  with'  more 
eisure  and  better  success.  The  university  and  its  >Uidies 
are  modelled  on  the  German  univeniities,  but,  by  .somo 
prudent  arrangement,  the  nernicious  etieets  of  the  societies 
among  the  students  whicli  are  telt  in  ueaily  every  uni- 
versity of  Gemaay  have  been  avoided.  The  Society  of 
Sciencea,  wldch  waa  instituted  in  1719,  haa  piblished  aevo« 
rat  vohnnca  of  *Tyaaaaetions,'  which  contain  valuable  re- 
searches. There  are  in  Upsala  a  erammar-scbool,  two 
'  elementary  schools,  and  several  other  charitiibie  iiistitu- 
tioiis.  There  ia  also  a  societv  for  iiromotmir  airncuiture. 
Mauv  perhons  belonging  to  tfic  claits  of  gentiy  m  North 
Sweden  pass  the  wintera  in  Upsala,  on  account  of  the 
pleasant  society  which  is  created  oy  so  many  well-inatiucted 
penona.  About  six  miles  south-east  of  Ujpsala  are  the 
momr^Umm.  at  whidi  tho  electora  ^^^^^^^i^ 
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chcoaini;  their  king  wlion  Sweden  was  an  eitctive  king- 
dom (1140-153)). 

(SchutMil'i  Beite  durch  SchweUen,  \iiriregeH,  JUnJand, 
ijxr.;  VoxuHVb  Anteehningar  O/rer  HiPerige;  noAJimmal 
^ B^ation,  vol. 

UPTON-L'P().\-SEVERN.  [WuKCESTKHsuiKk:.] 

U'PUPA.  [Upitpid.k] 

UPUPIDi^i,  a  family  of  Inse-ssorks,  or  Pfrchtnn 
Birdt. 

Ijnnajus  placed  the  geniu  I/pupa  between  Merojis 
r^KR-KATKR]  ukI  Orthta  [CmKKpn],  amonip  his  Pica',  in 
his  last  editloB  of  the  '  B)r8teina  Naturae :'  the  spvcies  of 
I'pnpa  recorded  by  him  are  ej»tj)»,  jfromtropx,  and  jntrn- 

di^'- 1. 

I-ifi-pitiu'  armnged  the  iifiins  midiT  iii.s  /'nsscrfuux,  be- 
tween O/auropix  and  ('frl/iKi,  in  that  division  which 
inrhide*  the  Passerine  Birds  with  a  bent  bill  Bee  arquej. 

Thirafril's  Tenuirwrtrtt,  Or  Lf^orarnvAes,  i'ona  the  liwt 
iamiljr  'of  his  order  Pamnaurt  mod  Upttpa  is  i^aced  at 
Ubit  end  of  thst  Ihnrily. 

Meyer  arran:rr<!  Vpujxi  between  OHoku  and  Ctamfar,  in 
his  second  onler.  Curarex. 

Illi^'er's  Tr/iuirrisfrfin  form  the  thirtl  fninily  ofhi-i  .Unhu- 
laiores ;  XectariHxu  Tirhodmma,  and  Lpupa  are  the 
genera  compriaed  under  that  family. 

Cuvier  makes  Umqn  the  )«st  geous  of  his  Temtiroitret, 
placing  it  intmediately  after  the  Calibrit  (,TtockiUtt, 
Linn.).  Cuvier's  Upujn  comprises  the  following  sub- 
genera '.—Fregituf,  Cnv. :  the  Hoopoes,  properly  so  called 
{Vpupa  ;  PramiTOfii ;  and  Kpimachux. 

t'pujxi  and  Pr'inif'rripfi  are  arranged  by  M.  Vieillot  in 
his  M  ( nud  order.  Si/lrifn/t/-.  and  in  his  second  tribe  (.!«»- 
to(i'ictvit)  of  tiiat  order,  lunong  hia  l^)optidet,  ttte  twenty- 
third  famihr  of  his  Sylncolo',  wUeh  madi  between  the 
Axtho^fxt  and  the  PdauUodet. 

M.  Tpmmtnek  also  jsfives  Ikmpa  a  phea  aoaong  his 
Anisfxhirtylft:,  and  in  his  '  Manual  Of  jBtVOpean  Ulds' 
aminijfs  it  next  to  TirhtHlrointi. 

In  till'  method  propost-  l  by  M.  do  Blainville,  and  car- 
ried out  by  .M.  Lhermmier,  the  with  the  genus 
L'pupa  for  the  type,  form  tlie  seventeenth  family  of  the 
firKt  subclass,  or  '  Normal  Biids,'  and  stand  between  the 
Woodpeckers  (Pieut)  and  the  Pttttem. 

Mr.  VigoTB,  who  places  the  Pnmeropidee,  with  a  note 
of  interrogation,  as  one  of  the  three  aberrant  families  of 
the  Tkntiuostres,  remarks  that  Ihc  ui-niis  I'rmnf'rop*, 
Briss.,  appears  to  be  that  Ibiin  of  tlie  tribe  wliieh  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  FissmosTREs.  Retaining  the  slen- 
der bill  of  the  Tenuirostret,  it  exhibits,  he  obser>  es,  some- 
what of  tlie  hroad  base  of  the  bill  of  the  Fissirottf«»,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  thrir  gressorial  feet.  Br  meani  of 
Meropt,  the  carved  IhU  of  which  approaches  the  struetare 
of  its  own,  it  appeal!)  he  n^'s.  to  be  imniciliati  1y  om- 
uected  with  titat  grOUtt:  but  Of  the  limits  of  tins  luniiiy  he 
was  unable  to  mf  attytlUDg  when  ha  wrote.  (Lhm.  Drimt., 
vol.  xiv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the  '  >ubraiiiily '  (family)  Pro- 
meropida  between  the  Tnehilidte  and  the  Paraditiadft. 
The  foUowiog  is  hi*  chaiacter  of  the  *  Firamcropid«, 


P*et  syndactyle;  the  outer  toe  united  for  half  its  length 

to  fhi-  nmldU' ;  bill  very  Imit;-.  l^ti  compressed. 

The  loilowing  genera  are  comprised  under  thi«  faiaily — 
Promerop>i,  Briss.  ;  I  vupa^  lion. ;  and  J^nsMcAlltV  C«v. 
{fiia$tification  of  BtrJv.) 

The  Piince  of  Canino  (Birdt  of  Kurow  and  North 
America)  places  the  Upufida  between  the  Aie§dtnid* 
•nd  the  Trorhiiidee. 

In  Irt-M)  M.  I.e  Baron  de  la  Fresnaye  read  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  his  ol)st'rvatioii-*  on 
the  >ituation  which  the  genus  Cjittpn.  in  his  opinion, 
should  occupy  in  the  clajwitication  of  bii-ds,  judging  IVom 
the  form  of  the  feet  and  from  the  habits  of  the  ."jpecies. 

The  following  is  a  traiialation  of  this  author's  obser\'a- 
lions : — 

*  It  is  snrprising,  now  it  La  generally  knotrn  that  the 
e1a.Mification  of  species  and  genera  ba»cd  solely  upon  the 
form  of  t!;e  beak'  i-:  utien  unnatural  and  vicious,  that 
modern  autlu)i-s  shouki  liave  eonliniud  to  unite,  a.s  did  the 
old  authors,  the  iji'niis  f  '/  uj.u  -.vilh  tliat  of  Kpir/iitcfiits  or 
Proriifrops,  and  that  they  should  constitute  with  these 
genera  a  little  family  under  the  name  of  PromeropidO' . 

'  It  is  evident  that  aulbocs  have  been  guided  solely  by 
f^i/amlbm  of  ^  haak  in  n^haii  awodrtfan;  and  if 


the  feet  of  these  genera  be  compared,  we  are  struck  with 
the  enormous  ditt'erence  which  exists  in  their  conlbnna- 
tion,  and  ooosequeutly,  of  necessity,  with  the  habits  of  the 
species. 

'The  Hoopof.  ii;  in  the  shortness  of  its  fore-toes,  in 
the  almost  strai:;ht  loini  ul"  the  elm\s,  and  piulit  ulaily  in 
tlie  claw  of  the  hind-toe,  we  perceive  lias  e\ulent  affinities 
with  the  Larks  {,Alauda>&nd  other  coniroslnil  ground- 
biidii.  Like  them  also,  the  Hoopoe  seeks  its  food  on  Uie 
ground,  and  espeeially  ou  humid  and  newly  disUuiwd 
huid.  It  is  often  se«i  m  graxingJanda.  where  it  seeks  its 
food  in  the  excrement  of  cattle,  in  which  coprophaKous 
insects  abound.  Its  long  and  very  slender  beak  w  well 
adanted  for  ])u!line  out  the  ];irv;e  oi'tlieso  in.sect.s  fiuiii  llie 
small  holt'.>i  in  which  they  live  and  undergo  their  tmns- 
formations  :  it  serves  well  likewise  to  divide  and  dil^eme 
the  excrement  w  hen  dried  by  the  sun. 

*  It  is  seen  that  the  Hotqpoo,  with  iU  feet  fonned  Urn 
those  of  the  Larks,  also  eaaema%  resembles  those  birds  in 
its  cursorial  habits,  but  that  it  seeks  its  nourishment  only 
on  the  ground,  and  in  humid  lands,  h:iel)  as  pasture-land. 

'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  \sc  consider  the  form  of  the  feet 
of  the  spccit's  111'  Pr'ii/i'  Kipi;  with  which  the  Hoopoe  is 
usually  associated,  it  will  be  >.een  lliat  there  exists  a  very 
essential  dilTerencc  in  these  organs.  The  feet  of  the  Pro- 
meropt  are  as  remarkable  Ux  their  thickness  as  those  of 
the  Hoopoe  (though  fitted  for  walking)  are  for  their  rien- 
demeas.  In  the  mat  of  these  genera  the  toes  are  strong ; 
the  external  toe  is  elongated  m  well  as  the  back  toe,  a«  in 
all  those  birds  whirh  iirc  essentially  pcn  lu-rs  and  which 
procure  their  food  upon  tiees,  whether  it  be  in  the  manner 
of  the  speeiaa  of  iMHpkaga,  Panditta^  or  DuidneO' 
laptet. 

*  As  ta  these  genera  likewise,  the  claws  in  Promernpi 
are  very  strong  and  much  arched.  The  birds  of  this  genus, 
in  fiict,  appear  to  us  to  be  Chmyridtp,  but  on  a  large 
scale. 

'The  genus  I'mipn,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists 
only  of  t^To  or  three  sjst^cies, — one  from  Eini^pc,  nn  Afri- 
can species,  and  one  from  India  :  in  these  there  is  so  great 
a  similarity  in  form,  colouriii|r.  and  habiti,  that  upon  n 
cursory  vie'w  they  might  be  mistaken  for  one  medas. 

*  This  genus  thereiore  does  not,  as  in  most  other  genera, 
present  certain  species  which  recede  iVoni  the  type  and 
form  a  transition  between  it  and  other  genera,  with  which 
it  is  then  natuml  tn  <,roup  them. 

'From  these  coiisiilerations  the  genus  l'pupa  appears 
to  ns  to  be  one  of  those  isolated  genera,  like  many  others 
in  the  class,  which  cannot  be  natuially  plaeed  in  any  other 
group,  but  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  by 
itself  a  family  or  subfamily,  under  the  name  of  Vfupidm 
or  I'pupintB,  its  situation  being  in  the  section  TInniiVof* 
tres ;  and  if  it  be  onlv  reirardid  as  a  subfamily,  it  iV  with 
another  subfamily  of  tW  cnrsonal  Tenummtn-M  it  sJiould 
be  grouped,  which  division  should  contain  the  genera 
llpnceitnia  of  M.  Isidore  Ceotfroy  ,St.  Hilaire.  and  some 
other  genera  peculiar  to  (.'hili,  described  by  Kiliits  and  by 
Mr.  Gould  in  the  '  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,'^  and  the  species 
of  which,  in  the  form  of  their  beak  and  feet,  as  well  as  in 
their  cuR>orial  habits,  afford  a  positive  analogy  with  our 

f^eniis  I  papa,  from  which  the  genus  Promeropt  is  so  iso- 
ated.'    iZo'd.  Pror.  . 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Upupidte  {L'pupa,  Linn.), 
thv  first  family  of  the  7e/iwireslf«t,oenHatof'^Uia  ftdlowillg 
sublamilies  and  genera: — 

•SubtUm.  1.  VpupiHte. 
Genera :  l^gupa.  Linn. ;  Pirtgiiuput,  Less. ;  FaieiUiat 
J.  CkoAr. ;  JwmnorpA*.  Gould ;  Sdneidtt,  hm. ;  Onu- 
pedophorOy  G.  R.  Gray  ;  Piihn»,  Sw. 

Subfam.  2.  Promenmnm. 
Genera:  Promerofw,  Brisi.;  JilHiM|MiMMf MS,  ftnith ; 
Epimuchus,  ("nv. 

The  Vpupidee,  in  Mr.  Gray's  arrangement,  are  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  the  Sectarinid^f. 

Our  limits  will  not  ])ermit  us  to  notice  partioolariy  in 
this  article  more  than  the  genera  l^fnpot  Promeropt^  and 
Epimachttt, 

Upupa.  (Linn.: 
Geufn'c  Character. — Bill  very  long,  slightly  arched,  sii-n- 
der,  triangular,  eonipres.sed  ;  nostrils  ba.s5ii,  lateiul.  ovoid, 
open,  snrniounted  by  the  feathers  of  the  forehead  :  feet 
with  three  anterior  toes ;  tiie  external  joined  to  the  middle 
toe  up  to  its  first  joint ;  one  posterior  toe:  claws  tiiort  and 
slightly  curved,  that  of  the  hind-toa  nA^itcaiglit ;  tail 
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,  MDiMwd  of  ten  f^ftthen ;  win^  moderate,  fourth 
and  fifth  qailw  the  longeat ;  tongue  very  short,  triquetral. 
Example,  Upi^  «PV*- 

Detcnption^-kM  itfafe.— Two  parallel  rows  of  long 
Anthen  nmn  an  arched  cmiI  opon  the  head ;  theee  fea- 


thers  are  of  a  ruddy  buff  culdur.  k'rminated  with  black  : 
head,  neck,  and  breast,  vinous  ImiY;  upper  part  of  the 
hiuk  vinous  civv ;  on  the  hack  ;i  hirtjo  transvenial  band  ; 
winffs  and  tail  blaik  ;  on  the  winijs  are  iivc  truiisvcnsil 
bands  of  yellowisii  white,  and  on  the  tail  is  a  very  larjje 
white  band,  about  the  middle  of  the  feathen;  at  about 
fhioe-touillis  of  the  length  of  the  quilb  is  a  large  white 
baatl;  abdomen  wliite,  with  some  longitudinal  j.pots  on 
the  thighs ;  bill  flesih-colour  at  its  base  and  lilaek  towards 
the  point ;  feet  and  iris  brown.    I^ngtli,  12^  inches. 

Frmiile  ie,s,s  than  tlie  male,  her  ereht  shorter,  and  the 
tint.-,  of  hi  ;'  pIuniaLCe  less  vivid. 

'riie  }'o<///^  when  tiiey  leave  the  nest  have  the  bill  short, 
nearly  straight,  and  slightly  cylindrical  towards  the  point ; 
the  feathers  of  the  crest  short  and  often  termiuated  with 
black,  without  the  white  spot  wluch  is  immedtately  below 
It  in  the  atlult ;  the  white  band  of  tin-  tail  nearer  to  the 
rump;  the  plumaiie  wa.shed,  as  it  were,  with  ash-eulour; 
the  bands  on  tlie  wini^s  less  distinct  and  more  \ellowish, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  lonRitudiiial  spots  upon  the 
belU-  and  thighs. 

Tlus  is  the  ."irc^  (Epops)  of  the  Greek*  (Aristot,  Ilist. 
Antm..  1.  1 ;  IX.  U  ;  ix.  15,  49 ;  Aristoph., '  Birds,'  228,  el 
*fg. ;  Pausaniaii,  x.  4) ;  C'pupa  and  £popt  of  the  antient 
Italians  (Pliny.  X'lt.  Ilht.,  x.  21) ;  xxx.  6 ;  Ovid,  Metam., 
VI.).  In  Ovid's  lines  de-eiipfive  of  the  ttaittfoiniiatioii  of 
Tereus  the  bird  is  di  au  n  to  the  life  :  — 

\rrtltut  in  voliicii-m,  cui  ttiuit  in  rerticw  rci>la. 


FIx'il  on  hi*  Sr4id  avcMiM  ploBiM  •MMr: 
i*     bnik.  uA  iikarfin''d  m  •  wfi»'  t 

It  » Vp^f^o^  f^affo  del  Paradim,  GaUeIn  de 
IMftO,  PuOHla,  fhtbbota,  Pupita,  and  i'pupa  of  tlie  modern 
Italians;  flupf,  fnwfh',  Ptitpuf,  Huput,  and  Lin.'.^-.-  of  the 
iTTnch ;  El  abubilhi  of  the  Spanish ;  fViede/iDif  of  ti»c 
(Jermans;  Dp  floj.j."  of  the  Netherlandera ;  Ha^ogel  of 
tlie  Svvedes  ;  H,  r-fugl  of  the  Danea;  Smerda  Kawa  of 
Scopoh  ;  Dumc-Mrd  and  //oopoe  of  the  UOdem  Blitilh : 
y  Ooppog  of  tlie  antient  British. 

Oeogrmhieal  DirtribtUion,—A»  ftr  north  in  the  sum- 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  southward  in 
eontinental  Europe,  in  Germany.  Holland,  Fram  e.  Spain, 
and  Italy.  It  hns  been  seen  bolh  at  Cilualtar.  Ceiita,  and 
iri  Etrvi.t  (where  it  breedsj :  it  is  probably  an  inhabitant  of 
the  whole  of  North  Africa.  It  has  been  also  obsened  at 
Aladeira,  Hushak,  and  Trebizond,  from  which  last  locality 
It  haB  becn  eent  to  this  countiy. 

It  ie  generaUy  found  in  the  British  I>*!ands  in  antnmn  ; 
DntHoopeei  htm. been  known  to  build  and  hatch  their 
young  with  us. 

HutfUs,  Xid^eation,  4 1-.— In  the  '  Mai,';ume  of  Natural 
IIisfor>  '  It  IS  stated  that  on  the  Bonideaux  bide  of  the 
Caroline  and  near  the  citv  are  large  spaces  of  marshy 
2:nintid.  intei^iected  by  broad  ditches  anfcwekt  terminat- 
ing in  the  river,  wliere  poplmand  willow*  are  planted  for 
the  sake  of  their  twig*  used  for  tying  the  vines.  These 
2*^  verv  stout,  and  as  they  decay 

m  the  centre  n  a  ftir  years,  they  are  attacked  by  numerous 


insect.'S  particularly  the  Formica  fulifrinnsa.  Hen  the 
Hoopoes  are  fre<]nent!y  seen  examining  the  rotten  wood 
and  feeding  on  tlie  insects  which  abfiimd  therein.  It  is 
further  remarked,  tliat  the  Hoopoe  flies  low  and  seldom, 
unler!,s  disturl)ed.  its  fowl  lieing  so  al)nndant  as  to  require 
but  little  searcli,  and  that  it  breeds  in  a  hollow  wiilow 
about  the  end  of  May,  the  young  coming  out  in  June. 

Indeed  they  breed,  generaUy,  in  hoUow  treei»  and,  noi- 
wtthstending  the  aceomits  of  the  disgusting  nateriah 
which  they  were  said  to  notiied  by  Aristotle  in  one  uf 
the  passasjcs  above  (juoted  and  iti  the  old  tjuatniin  herein- 
after Lr;vt  II.  lb:ni  a  nest  oi'  a  lew  dried  grass-stalks  and 
feathei-s,  laying  effgs  ranging  from  four  to  seven  in  num- 
ber, of  a  pa'le  lavender  grey,  about  an  iodl  and  a  luilf  lODg 
and  about  eight  lines  broad. 

In  a  state  of  nature  the  Hoopoe  is  much  upon  the 
ground  during  the  dav,  generally  in  moist  situation*,  where 
it  may  meet  with  its  insect  food.  Bechstein  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account,  written  by  M.  von  Schauroth, 
in  his  Ciif;i'  Hii  dji :  '  With  great  caie  and  attention  I  was 
able  l:ist  summer  to  rear  two  young  hooj)oes,  taken  from  a 
nest  vifhich  was  placed  at  the'  top  of  an  oak-tree.  These 
litde  biids  ftiUowed  me  ever}'where.  and  when  they  heard 
me  at  a  distance  showed  their  joy  by  a  parlieulir  chirping, 
jumped  into  the  air,  or,  as  soon  as  I  was  seated,  cthmbed 
upon  my  clothes,  particularly  when  giving  tlu  iii  llieir  food 
from  a  pan  of  milk,  the  cream  of  whicli  tin  \  s\vailov^ed 
greedily ;  they  climbed  bigluT  and  higlier  till  !it  last  they 
perched  on  iny  shoulders,  and  sometimes  on  my  liead, 
caressing  me  very  affectionately  :  notwithstanding  this,  I 
had  only  to  speak  a  word  to  rid  myself  of  their  eoonany, 
they  would  then  immedislely  retire  to  the  store.  Gene- 
rally, they  would  observ  e  my  ^es  to  discover  what  my 
temper  might  be,  tliat  they  might  act  accordingly.  I  fett 
them  like  the  nightineales,  or  with  the  universal  paste,  to 
which  I  sometimes  added  insects  :  they  would  never  touch 
eaith-worms.  hut  were  very  fond  of  beetles  and  May-bugs  : 
tliesc  they  first  killed,  and  then  beat  them  with  their  l)eak 
into  a  kind  of  oblong  ball ;  when  this  wius  tlone,  they  threw 
it  into  the  nir,  that  they  might  catch  it  and  swallow  it 
lengthwise  ;  if  it  fell  across  the  throat,  they  were  obliged 
to  begin  again.  Instead  of  bathing,  they  roll  in  the  sand, 
I  took  them  one  day  into  a  neiirlibouriiit,^  field,  that  they 
might  catch  insects  for  themselves,  and  had  then  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  their  innate  tear  of  birds  of  prey,  and 
thdr  instinct  under  it.  As  soon  as  they  perceiretf  a  raTen, 
or  eten  a  pigeon,  they  vrere  on  their  belliea  in  the  tmnk. 
linj^  of  an  eye,  their  wings  stretched  oot  by  the  idde  of 
their  head,  so  that  the  large  qnill-feathers  touched;  they 
were  thus  sunonnded  by  a  sort  of  crown,  I'oimed  by  the 
feathers  of  the  tail  and  wings,  the  head  leaniiuron  the  back 
with  the  bill  pointing  upwards:  in  this  curious  posture 
they  might  be  taken  for  an  old  rag.  As  soon  as  the  bird 
which  frightened  them  was  gone  they  jumped  up  imme- 
diately, uttering  cries  of  joy.  They  were  very  fond  of  lying 
in  the  sun ;  they  showed  their  content  by  repeating  in  a 
quivering  tone  "  tw,  ree,  rec  f*  when  antny  their  notes  are 
harsh,  and  the  male,  which  is  known  by  its  colour  bting 
redder,  cries  "  firxip,  hoop.''  The  feniab-  had  the  trick  ol 
dragging  its  iVmd  about  the  room  :  liy  this  means  it  was 
covered  with  small  feathers  and  other  rubbish,  which,  by 
degice.s,  formed  into  an  indigestible  ball  in  ils  stomach, 
about  the  size  of  a  nut,  of  which  it  died.  The  male  lived 
through  the  winter;  bbt  not  quitting  the  heated  stove,  Its 
beak  became  so  dry  that  the  two  paits  sejiarated,  and 
remained  more  tlian  an  iiu  h  apart  :  thus  it  died  misenili)}  .* 
Tliis  was  a  melancholy  end  for  the  poor  i>et,  and  might, 
we  think,  have  been  avoided  with  a  little  tare,  tame  as  tlie 
bird  waj*,  and  therefore  acces^ble; 

Mr.  Yarrell  lias  recorded  the  mandeiii  of  a  Hoopoe  in 
the  posscssioii  of  Mr.  Battlett,  the  preserver  of  birds  in 
Museum  Street  •  This  bird,"  says  Mr.  Yarrell.  •  is  quite 
tame,  and,  when  unexcited,  the  high  crest  falls  flat  over 
the  top  of  the  head  and  covers  the  occiput ;  it  takt  s  a 
meal-worm  from  the  hand  very  readily,  nibbles  and 
jiinches  it  between  the  ends  of  the  mandil)les,  tiien  putting 
it  on  the  ground,  strikes  it  several  blows  with  the  point  of 
the  beak ;  when  the  insect  is  apparently  dead  or  disabled 
it  is  s0ua  taken  up,  and  by  a  particular  notion  of  the 
head,  wmeh  is  thrown  backward,  and  tiie  beak  opened,  the 
meal-worm  drop  ii  «o  the  gape  of  the  mouth  and  is  swal- 
lowed. The  call  lor  another  is  a  sharp  note;  but  it  al&o 
utters  at  times  a  soinid  closely  lesenibling  the  woid  hwjp, 

hoop,  hoop,  but  breatlied  out  so  soitiy,  but  mpidly,  as  to  ^ 
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renuml  the  hearer  of  the  note  of  the  Dove.  This  bird  con- 
slaiitly  rubs  JumseJl"  in  the  sand  with  which  the  bottom  of 
his  large  cape  is  supplied,  dustiiiK  himself  like  the  larla. 
hut  takes  great  care  to  shake  off  any  sand  or  pravel  that 
may  adhere  to  liis  food,  which  is  raw  meat  chopped  and 
boded  egif.  He  hides  suprflnous  food,  and  resorts  to  hij 
hoard  when  hunffrj-.  When  allowed  to  come  out  of  his 
cage,  he  takes  short  flights  about  the  room  ;  but  w  ould  rot 
be  considered  a  bird  of  >rreat  power  on  the  winj?;  yet  the 
bishop  of  iNor^vich  has  recorded  that  one  approached  a 
veteej  jn  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  kept  company 
with  it  a  good  way.  but  did  not  settle  on  board,  which  it 
probably  would  have  done  had  it  been  tired." 

'  At  the  moment  of  setthng  on  the  floor  of  the  room, 
Mr.  Barlletfs  bird  bends  the  head  downwards  till  the  point 
of  the  ix-ak  touches  the  floor,  after  which,  as  well  as  occa- 
sionally at  other  times,  the  Ions:  feathers  forming  the  crest 
are  alternately  elevated  and  depressed  in  a  slow  and  grace- 
Ikil  manner,  the  bird  assuming  an  appearance  of  great  vi- 
vacity, running  on  the  ground  with  a  very  quick  step. 
M.  Neckcr,  in  liis  "  Memoir  on  the  Binls  of  Geneva,"  says 
Hoo{K>es  fight  desperately,  and  leave  the  ground  covered 
with  their  feathers.'  [British  Birda.) 

Pennant,  alter  stating  tliat  the  Hoopoe  breeds  rn  hollow 
trees,  and  leeds  on  insects,  which  it  picks  out  of  ortlure  of 
all  kinds,*  thus  continues :—' The  antients  believed  that  it 
made  its  nest  of  human  excrement ;  so  far  is  certain,  that 
its  hole  is  excessively  foetid  from  the  tainted  food  it  brings 
to  its  young.  The  countrj-people  in  Sweden  look  on  the 
appearance  of  tliis  bird  as  a  presage  of  war — 

■  •  FuriCT  innnta  vMrttir  :' 

and  formerly  the  vnlgnr  in  our  country  esteemed  it  a  fore- 
ninnt'r  of  some  calamity  .  ,  .  The  Turks  call  it  Tir  Cfiaom, 
or  the  niessengcr-binl,  from  the  reseini)lance  its  crest  has 
to  the  plumes  worn  by  the  Chaous,  or  Turkish  couriers." 

The  old  quatrain  in  the  Portniits  *rO//.wj«.r  thus  alludes 
to  the  disgusting  materials  which  the  antients  believed  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Hoopoe  s  nest,  and  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  bird: — 

■  PmUui  iin  CTMix  m<c  f.m;'«  e\  ordurr. 
llu|if>t*  Ciiii  M*ii  irn^  i<|  tA  maiwn, 
MaH  qiiand  ■)  hjvff  Kiritv  |c  uixvD, 
EIU'  i'l'ii  Ml  iMitual  U  In-iiluri! ' 

t'tility  to  Man.—Uc  who  would  inquire  into  the  medi- 
cinal uses  of  the  Hoopoe  according  to  ancient  credulity 
must  refer  to  Pliny,  Aldrovandus  Joiiston,  &c.,  our  limits 
forbidding  ua  to  notice  these  nbsuni,  but  amusing  fables. 
The  flesh  of  the  bird  in  autumn  is  said  to  be  well  fla^ 
voured. 


Pronierops.  (Briss.) 
Genrrir  Chararfrr. — Bill  with  the  under  mandible,  at  its 
*  riiay  hm.  aotieol  U  a*  ' obnMM  i«)!u  itTO.'  liiut.  Uiu^  x.  29.) 


base,  thicker  than  the  upper ;  the  margin  acute.  Nostril* 
corneous;  the  aperture  lateral  and  oval.  Hind  claw  curved. 
Tail  long,  cuneated.  (Sw.) 

Example^  Promeropi  erythrorhynchut  {[/pupa  erythro- 
rhynchus.  Lath.). 

Detcnptton.— The  whole  plumage  varying  with  metallic 
blue  and  green.   The  bill  coral  red. 

Locality,  «5f-<:.— This  brilliant  bird,  the  Promerops  Moqumr 
of  the  French,  lives  in  small  troo]>s  in  South  Africa  t  inte- 
rior of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope).  It  is  said  that  there  is  a 
variety  from  Senegal,  which  has  two  large  white  stripes  on 
the  wings  and  on  the  external  tail-feathers. 


rronmp*  erythnn'lij'Ddtui. 
Epimachus.  ((.'uv.) 
Generic  CAarar/rr.— Bill  resembling  that  of  i'rowK'rop*, 
biit  the  margins  are   obtuse   and  somewhat  inflected. 
Wings,  tongue,  and  feet  unknown.*    Tail  very  long.  Side 
feathers  of  the  body  greatly  developed.  (Sw.,  1837.  ) 

Cuvier  remarks  that  the  Epimachi  have,  with  the  bill  of 
Vpupa  and  Prnmeropg,  scaly  or  velvety  feathers  which 
cover  a  pait  of  their  nostrils,  as  in  the  Birds  of  Paradisk  : 
(hey  come,  he  observes,  from  the  same  country,  and  like 
those  birds  shine  with  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage. 
The  feathers  of  the  sides  are  also,  he  adds,  more  or  less 

Solonged  in  the  males;  and  the  birds  which  come  from 
ew  Guinea,  and  arc  rare  in  cabinets,  are  often  deprived  of 
their  feet,  which  is  an  obstacle  to  their  certain  classificft- 
tion. 

Example,  Epimarhtu  magnus  {Upttpa  magna.  Gin., 
UpujHi  superha,  I>ath.). 

Description. — Body,  generally,  black  or  brownish-black  ; 
tail  graduated,  thrice  as  long  as  tlw  body  (^Letsson  says 
three  feet  in  length,  French) ;  feathers  of  the  sides  elon- 
gated, raised,  curled,  glittering  on  their  edges  with  steel- 
blue,  azure,  and  emcnild-green.  like  precious  stones;  the 

*  But  M«  Sunnmt'i  d(Mri|ilian,  pMi,  Uul  of  I/nno,  fta>  '  ^  ^^^^ 
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tmd  and  the  belly  histroim  also  wilh  iiteri«Muf,  -tei 
In  truth  lansniaee  IjmIs  to  convey  any  jvat  idea  of  Ibe  lM||w 

niflccncf  of  this  speciw:  we  shall,  however,  let  Sonnerat, 
who  liipires  tho  oirtl,  and  ^vlio  wrote  in  1776,  spcaic  lor 

him^cli. 

'Tlure  does  not  perhaps  exist,'  says  Sonnerat,  '  a  more 
extraordinary  bird,  or  one  more  aberrant  from  the  Mea 
after  which 'Natwe  hai  wrought  in  thia  genua,  than -the 
Grand  Ph>m«ropB  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  taur  feetia  length 
from  the  eztremity  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail.  Its  body 
U  delicate,  tlende'r,  and,  althoutrh  it  is  of  an  clonitrated 
form,  iippoars  short  and  cxcesHivcly  small  in  coniparifton 
with  llif  tail.  To  add  to  the  Mnirulanty  of  this  bird, 
Nulnir  1:  i>  p!;u  i  ii  above  and  below  i1,s  win^  feathers  of 
an  oxtraonlinarj  Ibrm,  and  such  as  one  does  not  see  in  other 
birds:  she  seems,  moreover,  to  have  pleased  heraelf  in 
painting  this  beins,  already  wo  eingular,  with  her  most 
oritliant  colouira.  The  head,  the  neck,  mi  the  belly  are 

eittering  f^roen ;  the  feathers  which  cover  these  parts 
ive  the  lustre  and  !*ollness  of  velvet  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
tomcb  ;  the  back  i^  chani^eable  violet  ;  the  wintr^  are  of 
the  same  colour,  and  appear,  accordina;  to  the  lights  in 
wbieli  they  are  held,  blue,  violet,  or  deep  black,  always 
however  imitating  velvet.  The  tail  is  composed  of  twelve 
HMtbeis,  the  two  middle  are  the  longest,  and  the  lateral 
•nee  gtraduaUy  dimioieh :  it  i»  violet  ae  changeable  blue 
abore,  and  black  beneath,  flw  fenthere  which  compose  it 
are  iis  wide  in  iirnpciiiion  as  they  are  long,  and  shine  both 
above  and  tx  lo  v  \sith  the  brilliancy  of  polished  metal. 
Al)Ove  the  wiuLT^.  the  seai>ul»rs  arc  very  long  and  singu- 
larly formed  ;  their  barbs  arc  very  short  on  one  side  and 
very  lont;  on  the  other.  These  feathere  are  of  the  colour 
nf  ])olii»hcd  ateel  changing  into  blue,  terminated  by  a  large 
epot  of  brilliant  green,  ami  (bnning  a  species  of  tuft  or  ap- 
pendafe  at  the  origin  of  tlie  wiaga.    Below  the  wings 


•pnng  long  cunred  feallim  direeted  ii|nnn4h 


Uaok  oa  ttie  umde^  a«d  brUliant  green  «o  the  ovIsuJe. 
The  Mil  and  the  feet  are  black.'  ( yoyage  A  la  Noutelh 

Guinfr.) 

Lncultty. — M.  Lesson  stales  that  he  procured  neveral  iA 
dividuals  of  this  beautiful  spocieii  on  the  O0Mli!of>  New 
Gninra,  where  It  appears  to  be  common. 

URAGI  AY.  [Biir»a  QuMTAL. j 

URAL  is  the  nama  of  a  rim  wbiefa  nnu  along  the 
eartem  boandavjr-Sne  of  Stnope,  and  divides  it  ftom  Aai» 
It  originates  in  the  Southern  Und,  at  ttia  fieot  of  Mount 
Kalyan,  near  5.')°  N.  lat.,  at  an  elevation  of  2132  feet  above 
the'sea-level.  It  fn>.t  runs  -n\i'li  .ilioi.t  -JMt  mile*  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  fortress  ot  Diskuya,  \\here  it  turns  to 
the  west^  in  which  direc  tion  it  iias-i  -.  south  of  the  town  of 
Orenburg,  and  continues  to  now  about  3(X>  railfei  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  fortress  of  Uralsk.  Near  this  place  it 
again  tunis  to  the  south*  and  .merhes  in  that  diieotioa^iiB 
Caspian  Sea  after  a  ooofae  of  800  milea,  meaauiad  in  4 
straisrht  line,  llie  whole  course  of  the  river,  when  its 
mimeroiLi  windmcrs  are  iiicludcil,  probably  does  not  fall 
short  of  IKXt  ini]es,  and  niav  exceed  that  amount.  It  may 
be  compared  as  to  its  length  with  the  Itliiue.  Tlie  firtl  W) 
miles  it  runs  in  a  narrow  vallev,  between  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Ural  Moaatatna,  the  Ural  Tau  on  the  west,  and 
the  Ilmenes  Moartains  on  the  jeasL  The  iaat-meiUiooad 
chain  sinks  down  to  the  level  of  the  plain  south-east  fram 
Vfrkh-Ura«k,  where  the  level  of  the  river  is  still  about 
12-18  feet  above  the  sea,  and  where  it  begins  tn  be  navi- 
gable for  .small  boats.  South  of  Verkh-l'rask  the  Ural 
flows  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  table-land  of  Sakmara, 
and  on  the  ca»t  of  it  extend  the  steppes  of  the  Kirchises. 
At  Orskaja,  where  the  river  turns  westward,  it.s  1*  vei  is 
about  5no  feet  above  the  sea.  Fram  thiB  place  it  may.ibe 
navi;;ated  by  large  barges,  as'  it  has  no  rapidwaad  a  ean 
sidernble  depth  ;  but  tiic  want  nf  timber  in  the  adjaeettt 
countries,  and  other  circumstajice>,  prevent  the  nvcr  beinj; 
much  used  for  navigation.  Ilelow  Urhkaja  the  Ur.il  flnw-i 
in  a  bottom  froni  one  to  three  miles  wide,  which  i»  en- 
closed by  higher  grounds  rising  from  60  to  100  feet  above 
it.  These  higher  grounds  are  the  edges  of  the  steppes 
which  extend  sonth  of  the  liver.  The  bottom  in  chiefly 
covered  with  woods*  oaapoaed  oC  aldei^  mkj  wiMov^  and 
lime-trees,  but  in  many  pauis  there  are  extennvanieodowa. 
The  crcater  part  of  it  is  annually  inundated,  and  only  n 
lew  tracts,  which  are  not  subject  to  be  overflosved,  arc  cul- 
tivated or  converted  into  gardens.  In  its  mitkllc  course 
the  Ural  is  joined  by  the  Sakmara  from  the  north  and  the 
Ilek  from  the  south.  On  the  banks  of  the  last-mentiOMMl 
tributary,  about  15  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  a  great  UDua- 
tain  of  rock-salt,  which  was  fimnerly  worked.  In  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  or  south  of  Uralsktya,  the  rii-er  is  en- 
closed by  sleppea,  and  flows  in  a  bottom  var>-ing  in  width 
from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half.  Tlii-<  bottom  is 
partly  covered  with  r  ood  and  jiurlly  with  sN\anips:  it  is 
annually  iiuiiulated  in  its  whole  extent.  About  forty 
miles  from  its  ludulhthe  I'ral  divides  into  two  channelii.  of 
which  the  eastern  preserves  the  name  of  Ural,  and  the 
western  is  called  Mokrai  Backaai.  Lower  down  the  Ural 
again  divides  into  two  channels,  of  which  the  western  is 

called  T^ral,  and  the  ea-itern  Hukharka.  T!ic  Iast-ine«- 
tioncd  chiinnel  is  the  mii>t  comeiiient  lor  vi  s!,els,  and  On 
its  banks  are  the  fortress  and  town  i  l  Clunew.  The  inlands 
forming  the  delta  of  the  Ural  river  aic  covered  with  salt- 
swamps,  and  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation  or  pasture.  The 
population  of  this  district  derive  their  subsisteDee  from  the 
fisheries.  Tlie  quantity  offish  which  is  annually  taken  in 
the  river  is  nearly  cqual'lo  that  which  is  caught  in  the 
Volga.  The  fish  ascend  the  river  to  the  fortress  of  Urank, 
when  their  course  is  stopped  by  a  weir.  The  same  kinds 
of  fish  fre<|uent  the  Ural  whieli  are  taken  in  the  \'oIga, 
l)ut  it  is  f.Hid  that  some  of  thciu  are  of  lari;er  size.  Be- 
lugas vaccipeoser  huso  J  have  been  taken  weighing  lUUO 
lbs.,  and  vieldiiw  200  lbs.  of  caviar ;  and  btm-geon^  weigh- 
ing aoo  ibsM  ana  yielding  40  lbs.  uf  caviar.  Besides  the 
caviar  and  isinglass,  a  great  quantity  of  fish  are  sent  to 
various  parts  of  Russia.  In  summer  the  fish  ii  saltedi  hot 
in  winter  it  is  exported  in  a  frozen  state. 

I'allas  Rfiiten  durrh  ccrschifilt  iir  Pr'n  itiz'  f  Hu.s- 
sisrheii  Ri'iches;  Georgi,  Beitchreibung  des  litusnditn 
Reiehet ,-  Krdmann>  Bmiruge  xwr  Kmrntmu  dn  Jbmem 
t  on  Russland.^ 

UKAL  MOUNTAINS.    Tlie  Uial  Mountains  extend 
along  the  eastern  border  of  £urope.jerl|iph  is  divided  > 
by  tSat  range  firom  Aria.   Urn  yt^M^m^Ofi^a^ 
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iritliin  the  donunionior  Roi^  Its  nuMt  •ouHmto  tx- 
tNority  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ural,  where  that  river 
lUH  from  east  to  west,  near  51°  N.  lat.,  and  on  both  sides 
of  96*  K.  lutii,'.  Tlu-  most  northern  extremity  n  .ulic.s  tliL- 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  Straits  of  VVaij^atz,  and  terminates  op- 
posite the  island  of  Nova  Zembia,  which  is  considered  by 
geolog:ists  as  a  continuatioa  of  the  range.  Tliis  most 
northern  point  is  in  70*  N.  kt  and  near  00*  E.  ]aag.  As 
Um  lughasl  portioa  of  the  range  is  near  the  UMiKDan  of 
90^  ETiong;,  or  at  least  at  no  great  I'M'^w*^  Aom  it,  aud 
a-s  it  IhtTi'lbre  t.-\tt'ni]s  from  south  to  ll0llb«  itbclMwd 
ainonp  ttu'  nu'riduiiial  raii^'is  of  mountains. 

The  length  of  thf  ruiitiL-  is  about  ViTA)  miles  and  more 
than  t)ut  ul'  the  Appalachian  Mountainii  in  North  America, 
if  taken  in  the  widest  extent :  but  in  width  it  is  inferior  to 
that  chain.  It  is  only  towards  the  aouthem  estienuty, 
~^  N.  hL,  that  tlie  ridges  spread  over  a  tract  whioli 


nilefl  wide,  but  farUier  north  it  narrows  to 
leas  than  half  that  space,  and  nearly  in  the  centre,  between 

isC''  and*GO°  N.  lat.,  the  mountain-range  is  hardly  3t)  miles 
across.  Farther  north  it  grows  wider,  but  tiiis  portion  ot 
the  mountains  is  very  imperfectly  known.  According  to  a 
rough  estimate,  based  on  the  most  recLMit  majM,  the  whole 
«raa«f  tfaa  Uml  Mountains  does  not  much  exceed  120,000 
•quara  ■ilat,  «r  not  more  than  the  ext«at  of  the  surface  of 
tM  Britkh  Mands.  Hie  general  elevation  of  the  ran^e  is 
not  ejv&t,  none  uf  tin-  summits  riHinsr  to  more  than  G800 
feet  alwve  the  s<  a,  and  the  higho.it  parts  of  the  range  often 
fall  short  of  2U(J0  feut.  The  eastern  .sloi)t-  of  the  chain  is 
rather  rapid,  as  it  descentLs  with  steep  declivities  to  the 
mat  plains  of  Asia,  which  are  contiguous  to  its  t>a8e.  On 
die  west  the  do  not  iqunMiatdy  bonier  oo  tlie 

great  plains  of  iMtim  Europe,  hot  are  separated  from 
them  by  a  hilly  tract  from  20  to  40  miles  wide,  whose  ge- 
neral level  decreases  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  plains. 
The  whole  range  of  the  Ural  Mountains  may  be  divided 
into  three  portions,  the  Southern,  Centtal,  and  Northern 
Ural ;  and  this  divkion  k  iMmdad  on  the  phyiieal  chii- 
ractar  of  the  mountains. 

Hm  Southern  Ural  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Ural 
llwtoflft*WN.kt.  Than  ave  indeed  Mlk  of  DMNkimte 
<eialioB  aonfli  of  the  livw,  hot  they  are  isolated  and  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  tho  rani^c.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  river,  where  it  runs  from  cast  to  west, 
the  high  ground  approaches  it.s  banks  m)  a.s  to  leave  only  a 
comparatively  i»mall  tract  of  low  aud  level  ground  along 
lis  course,  the  ascent  of  th«Mhi|^gn(UldsiaT«7 much 
broken  and  rapid,  but  not  long,  aa  in  general  the  summit 
«f  the  high  ground  is  only  fittm  000  to  TOO  feet  above  the 
■urfcee  of  the  river.  When  this  elevation  is  attained,  it  is 
fimnd  that  the  country  extends  in  a  kind  of  table-land,  which 
gniilually  rises  higher,  and  near  53'"  N.  lat.  may  b«  from 
12U0  to  IHUU  feet  above  the  surface  of  tlie  sea.  This  tract 
is  called  the  table-land  of  the  Sakmara,  from  an  affluent  of 
the  Ural  river  which  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  On  the 
east  the  table-land  declines  with  a  steep  descent  to  the 
river  Ural,  where  it  flows  from  notth  to  south*  hot  oa  the 
west  Ha  dope  is  very  gentle,  and  it  Is  connected  with  the 
low  ridge  called  Oljstsliei  Sirt,  wliich  traverses  the  steppe 
which  is  farther  v.cst,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  opposite  Kamysliin  (between  fx)'  and  51"  \.  lat. ,. 
The  surface  of  the  table-land  is  very  much  broken,  and  in 
many  parts  there  are  rocky  hills  of  moderate  elevation, 
Imt  they  do  not  constitute  ndges  except  on  the  hanks  of 
tho  aiMul  river  lok,  an  alButiu  of  the  Sakmaia,  where  on 
the  most  recent  maps  a  continuous  ridge  of  luUs  is  marked. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  tableland  is  wooded  and 
wtrll  stocked  with  animals,  which  supply  the  Bashkires 
with  a  part  of  their  subsistence.  Tliere  are  some  large 
swampjj. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  table-land  of  Sakmara  are  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  the 
Irendik  MwiBtaina,  bat  ikrthof  north  it  takaa  the  wm  «f 
Uial-'nm  (or  Gitdle  Moontahw).  ft  runs  north  by  east  to 

86*30'N.lat.  In  a  few  places  it  contains' elevated  summits, 
ftw  instance,  near  its  southern  extremity,  ea-st  of  I^keTol- 
kash,  whkTe  it  i.s  more  than  29(K)  feet  aljove  the  sea ;  but  in 
general  the  summit  is  a  level  plain  about  2000  feet  high  and 
or  eight  milaa  wide :  it  b  moMf  eotoPM  with 
n.  tm  waitm  ohaiii  haa  no  ivtntl  name.  It 
\  fin  the  moil  oontheni  bend  of  tlw  mor  Bialaya,  which 
flows  first  to  the  east  and  afterwards  to  the  west  of  it,  and 
inns  nMri|r  north-^t,  gradually  approaching  the  Ural 
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ITu.  Near  ill  aontiiem  oxtramtty,  which  la  lea  tium  SO 
miles  distant  from  that  of  the  Ural  Tan,  it  does  not  rise 
much  above  the  general  level  uf  the  table-land  of  Sak- 
mara ;  but  as  we  proceed  farther  north  it  increases  in  ele- 
vation, and  exhibits  several  high  -summits,  among  which 
are  the  Yaman-Tau,  at  the  source  of  the  Bialaya,  and  the 
Iremel-Tau,  north  of  it  The  last-mentioned  mount  is  the 
highest  in  the  Soctthem  Ural,  and  rises  more  than  4300 
feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  snow  is  found  in  some  ra- 
vines near  its  summits  all  the  year  round.  The  whole 
western  chain  is  thickly  \voo<lcd,  but  many  of  the  slopes 
are  nearly  inaccessible,  ow  ing  to  the  deep  swamps  on  their 
sides.  Wild  animals  are  \  ery  numerous,  especially  lieara, 
deer,  and  elks.  The  valleys  b«tween  the  ranges  are  either 
destitnlo  of  trees  and  covered  with  thick  giM*.  Of  swunpa. 
In  some  j>la««s  however  thcM  are  atennvo  woods,  eon- 
Bsting  or  flr,  birch,  laidi,  elms,  and  Hno4t«ea :  tham  ia 
also  oak,  but  on  account  of  the  wetncai  of  tho  aoil  the 
wood  is  unfit  for  economical  uses. 

The  tsvo  eliains  just  mentioned  approach  one  another  at 
the  place  where  the  rivers  Ural,  Bialaya,  ami  Ai.  an 
affluent  of  the  Ufa,  originate,  but  they  do  not  join.  They 
run  parallel  to  one  another  from  54"  30'  to  55"  3U'  N.  lat, 
being  hardly  10  mflea  diitaat  from  one  another.  Iha 
eastern,  which  pnserm  tiba  mme  of  Uial  Tau.  i»  a  «o»> 
tinuoos  range,  oat  not  so  high  as  the  westnn,  which  is 
composed  of  three  ridges,  called  from  south  to  north 
Oorengai  Tau,  Tac;annai  Tau,  and  Ycorma  Tau.  Between 
these  ndgi  s  are  depressions,  through  which  the  rivers  flow 
westward  to  the  Ufa  and  Bialaya.  Tlie  Oorengai  Tau  is 
stated  to  rise  30(X)  feet  above  tltf  sea-level,  the  Tagannai 
to  3300  feet,  and  the  Yeonna  to  a  still  greater  elevation. 
The  Ural  Tni  doea  not  tiae  in  these  parts  above  2000  feet, 
and  is  frequently  much  lower.  Its  summits  are  also  less 
precipitous  than  those  of  the  western  chain.  The  valley 
between  the  two  chains  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  occupied  by  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
sulated hdli.  h  tfaia  vallqr  an  the  prindpal  mineB  of 

Slatoust. 

X  third  range  lies  farther  east,  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
Ural  Tau.  but  is  not  eooneetadiQth  it  Jtetwoen  60*  30' 
and  54*  SO'  N.  lat.  H  b  not  inferbr  to  tho  Ufil  Thn  in  ob- 

valion,  but  in  advancing  farther  Mlfth  it  daoreases  cen- 
siderabiy  in  height,  and  terminates  between  54"  and  5.T* 
in  isolated  hill.s.'  It  beam  the  name  of  Iliuenes  Tau,  and 
appears  to  be  sterile  and  destitute  of  trees,  but  its  re- 
sources have  not  yet  been  examined. 

Hb^  Central  Ufvl  oxtcnds  from  55"  30-  to  58"  N.  lat. 
Near  the  source  of  the  lim  Ufa  the  ranges  which  we  have 
noticed  hitherto  disappear  entirely,  and  no  devatad  lidjgo 
or  summit  is  to  be  seen.  '  This  part.of  HhB  Ural  Mountains 
may  be  considered  as  a  wide  swell,  which  begins  on  the 
west  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kama,  an  affluent  of  the 
Volga,  and  rises  continually  but  irrai^luiilly  for  50  or  100 
miles  more,  until  it  attains  its  highest  level,  whence  it  ex- 
tends in  an  uneven  plain,  and  then  descends  on  the  eastern 
aids,  likewise  with  a  rather  gentle  but  much  siiorter  slope. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  western  abpo  at  the  town  of  Perm, 
on  the  Kama,  is  only  37R  feet  above  the  searlevel,  the 
highest  point  on  the  road  leading  from  Perm  to  Ekatarin- 
burg  between  Uilimbayewsk  and  Reschiitui,  is  iG:!S  feet,  and 
Kkatarinburg,  on  the  plain  ea.st  of  the  eastern  dechvity,  is 
858  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Tlie  wide  western  slope  pre- 
sents hardly  any  other  inequalities  except  those  produced 
by  the  rivets  whidi,  descending  from  the  <raet  erf  the 
mountain  system,  ran  to  the  Kama,  and  hava  worn  out 
deep  channels.  The  higher  ground  between  the  water* 
coufM's  consists  of  undulatini:  plains,  which  in  most  parts 
are  covered  with  swamps  destitute  of  trees,  but  in  other 
places  are  overgrown  with  woods,  which  however  do  not 

{ireaent  the  vigorous  growth  which  is  observed  in  the 
brests  of  the  Southern  Ural.    This  part  of  the  Ural 
Momrtauis  b  better  known  than  any  other,  aa  it  is  travened 

by  the  trnt  <»™>nn>^  li**^^ 
and  most  of  the  minaa  whioh  are  woriwd  an  in  thb  por- 
tion of  the  range. 

Between  58^  and  61°  X.  lat.  are  the  mountains  called 
the  Ural  of  Verkliotoori,  which  some  writers  consider  a 
part  of  the  Central  Ural,  and  othere  a.s  attached  to  the 
Northern  Ural.  In  these  parts  the  higher  portion  of  the 
range  b  eovoKd  with  rocky  mountains,  which  usually  fturm 
elevated  summits.  The  most  southern  of  thesa  Mmaaib 
b  the  Pairdiiukn  Kaman.  wkidi.  aoooidins  to 
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tain-«yiitem  have  beeo  opeocd  within  the  Imi 
'  eighty  years ;  ttid'hudly  a  year  paaaes  without 
itt  Deuuc  discovered. 


avi\hoiitii;^.  lises  to  the  height  of  6629  flset  above  the  sea ; 
but,  iictoiiiitii;  to  olliers,  ouly  to  about  two-thirds  of  that 
elevation.  J  liis  Mimiiiit  is  near  tJie  villaije  ot"  Pa'.vdiu>lM)'i. 
wcht  by  north  of  Vi'ikliotoori,  and  on  the  north  of  it  ajv 
other  *iininuls,  wliiirh  rise  to  between  5000  and  (KXK)  fi"et 
above  the  am.  The  low  deprettiioiu  by  which  these  sum- 
mits are  Mparated  from  one  another  are  verj-  swampy,  but 
MMmlly  covered  with  woo<ls.  which  aino  extend  over  the 
mwer  declivity  of  the  summits,  whilrtt  the  higher  par(  is 
above  tl>e  line  of  treea,  and  prchLtit-s  either  bare  rot  K.s,  (ir, 
where  it  is  covcre<l  with  soil,  swamps  of  great  d'iiplh. 
Though  none  of  the^e  suuiniits  appeal-  to  be  covered  with 
iDOW  all  the  year  round,  mauea  of  ice  are  found  even  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  in  the  mvines  which  fUrrow  the 
uofthem  decUvities. 

The  Northern  Ural  occupiet  that  portion  of  the  mn^e 
whicli  extends  from  (jlMoTO'X.  lat.  It  is  very  little 
knowa,  bcint;  rarely  \i>iti'd  by  tlsc  Hus-^ians  themselves, 
who  c-all  it  the  barren  I'lid,  in  opposition  to  the  Central 
and  Southeni  Ural,  which  are  rich  in  mines  ami  eovcred 
with  wood,  whilst  the  Northern  Uid  OOOUxta  of  loek  des- 
titute of  trees.  These  rocky  masses  are  nearly  always 
covered  with  douds,  and  composed  of  large  pieces  of 
broken  rocks,  which  are  apparently  unconnected.  Tlie 
lower  tracts  between  them  axe  occupied  by  moors  or 
covtred  with  mosses.  There  aic  forests  of  large  pines  as 
tar  north  as  IfcJ"  N.lat.,  but  farther  north  the  ^owth  of 
these  trees  is  stunted,  and  near  tio"  N.  lat.  they  disappear. 
This  tract  of  the  mouataio-systeiu  is  only  visited  in  sum- 
mer by  the  Vi^iulei  and  SamoyiKles.  It  does  not  seem  to 
liae  to  n  grant  elevation,  and  where  it  terminates  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean  it  is  composed  of  broken  rocks  covered  with 

s.,  ainps. 

Tlie  Ural  Mountains  aboiuul  iti  un-.s  nuui'  tluui  any  other 
mountain-range  in  the  ea.-itern  continent,  so  fir  a-*  it  is 
yet  known.  It  is  probable  that  a  very  small  poition  of 
thia  wealth  tias  been  discovered,  >■  must  of  the  mines  of 
*tbie,  nunmtain-syst 
aeventy  or 
new  depotttsl)eibg 

(Pallas,  Reisen  durch  vrr»chiedeue  Procinzen  </«*  Rut- 
figchen  R^ic/irs  ;  Gcoriii,  lirnwrkungen  unf  finer  Rriw  .;« 
Rmntchtn  Rmche  ;  llofmaim  and  IlelmerMm,  GVc^'- 
nottitehe  Unterj,uc/iungend$tSiid^rat0ebtrge9{  Kupffer, 
Vcyagt!  (inns  rOural.) 

Xi  has  been  obaerv^  that  the  Ural  alopes  much  more 
pradually  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  sode.  The 
northern  portion  ia  bare  and  naked :  the  liasis  is  ccmnite, 
!uul  ilu:  --viiH-rior  stratifications  are  liniestuiu'  a::  J  cjuai'u.  :iiul 
many  eirutic  blocks  are  scattered  o'.  or  i lie  suriace.  The 
central  and  southern  portions  abuuiul  in  wootl,  chifHy 
pines,  cedars,  Itirches,  and  other  natives  of  a  northem 
eUnuIe ;  but  the  oak  and  ash  are  found  in  the  south- 
wvata^a  jparta.  There  v*  many  rich  valleva  and  fine  pas- 
tiu^a,  where  great  nuinben  of  eattle  are  bred.  Number- 
less rivers  abounding;  in  fish  issue  from  both  sides  of  the 
ciiaiu,  tile  piiucipiil  of  which  are  the  Sosva,  the  Isset,  tlie 
'luliiil.  till-  Kniba,  Uic  Uial.  llie  Bclaia,  the  Kama,  and  the 
IV  tL-lmra.  Tlierc  are  si-ven  jjasses  over  these  mouniain.i : 
till-  five  that  are  the  most  easy  to  cross  are — the  road  from 
Perm  to  Ekatarinburg ;  that  tvi  Petropauloskaja,  and  the 
tliree  roads  to  Orenburg.  Besides  tiie  i>i  incipal  fair,  wha  ii 
is  held  annually  at  Irbit.  for  the  productions  of  tlie  mines 
and  manulacturea  of  Siberia,  the  chief  staple  place  in  the 
interior  is  the  fair  at  Nischnei-Novoj^orou ;  and  for  the 
communication  with  foreiiru  countiie^  tlie  liaiboui-s  of 
Petcrsburji;,  Archangel,  asid  Ta^^anruij. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  several  preceding  aiticlcs 

tBKATAKi.NUCKO ;  Orknhvhu  ;  Pkum^  RlMn4,  Minetal 
rodoctions  01 1  of  the  %iumtitiea  of  wn,  comer,  gold, 
nnd  platinum  obtained  ftom  the  minca  of  the  Unil,  but  the 
continually  increasiirj*  <juantity  of  pi!d  obtained  in  the 
Ku»siaii  empire  secuis  to  require  more  especial  notice, 
which  we  are  enablod  to  give  fton  anthentfo  and  oBeial 

sources. 

The  iron  and  copper  nunes  of  the  Ural  Mountains  liad 
long  been  considered  among  the  most  valuablc  .iourcesof  the 
■national  wealth,  when,  in  tiie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ceu- 
turv,  it  was  discovered  tliat  gold-minea  also  existed  there ; 
and  in  1754  an  estmy  was  fiiU  made  to  work  them,  the 
quantity  oblaiiiLd  wi»s  >mali.  The  lirsl  rauu-s  discovored 
and  worked  were  tho«>e  of  Uuktousaa,  on  liie  Lauks  ui  the 
laMt,  and  ttaoaa  of  BewwC  1»  iBili».inrtlK»t  «f  Skptta^ 


rinburgf.  For  several  years  the  result  of  tfao  WOrkine  ol 
the  nimcs  was  far  from  beine;  so  advantageons  as  it  has 
since  bfcomo  :  up  to  isilt),  iiiilusivi.-,  the  quantities  of  pn!<l 
procured  by  w  u.shin;^  the  i-aiid  of  the  district  of  Ekatanu- 
burg  never  exceeded  10  poods  in  one  year;  liut  since 
182a,  when  works  were  opened  in  the  districts  of  Bogo- 
slowsk,  Goroblagodatsk,  and  Zlatousk,  the  annual  produce 
of  the  mines  of  uie  Ural  haa  rapidly  increased.  The  largest 
cpiantitv  Obtained  In  one  yearwasin  1K31,  since  which  there 
wius  a  ciccrease  to  270  poods  in  IR'iG  ;  subitqueiitly  i'  has 
fluctuated,  but  on  the  whole  increased,  f  rom  i7">4  to 
IS'i'i  inclusive,  the  total  quantity  of  goid  obtained  appcai-s 
to  have  been  about  300  poods ;  but  from  1822  to  1840, 
both  years  inclusive,  the  total  amount  was  4Ut>U  poixis  and 
11  pounda:  via.  204a poods  33  Ibe.  frmn  the  woiks  of  the 
crown,  and  2952  poods  18  Iba.  ftom  those  belon^nj^  to 

Brivate  persons,  the  principal  of  whom  are  the  laimlirs 
lemidoft',  .lakuwk'ff,  Stroijonoff,  and  the  mercantile  house 
of  (Jut'iii. 

Hut  besides  the  gold  of  the  Ural  niotintains,  a  veiy  large 
and  constantly  increasing  quantity  has  been  obtained  since 
1K2!)  from  Eastern  Sibeha.  In  the  l(i  vears  ftom  the 
beginning  of  1823  to  the  end  of  lt>38  tnere  were  pro- 
ducedr— 

t.  Gold  with  a  mixture  of  silver  (about  88  per  cent,  of 
pure  gold)  Aom  the  mines  and  washuigs. 

A.  From  the  Crown  works : — 

a.  In  the  Ural  Mountains     .  13U2  14 

6.  In  the  district  of  the  Altai  111  19 

c.  In  the  district  o(  Nertachittsk  3  5 


Total  from  the  Crown  worka 

B.  From  the 
II.  In  the 

b.  From  the  iutehor  of  Siberia 


private  works  :- 
Ural  Mountains 


1706  38 


2549  34 
4fl6  6 


II. 


General  total       .       .  , 

Ilaw  plaltiium  from  the  Ural  chain:— 
a.  From  different  Crown  worim  • 
6. .  From  the  fdvate  worka'    .  . 

Total  


3000  30 
4716  28 


20 

laao 


0 
4 


1239  4 

The  i;old-minc3  (or  rather  auriferous  sands,  from  which 
the  gold  is  procured  by  washing),  diseos'ered  since  IfSO, 
extend  along  the  whole  northem  declivity  of  the  uiomi- 
lains  that  bound  Siberia  on  the  south,  from  the  Ohi  to 
beyond  Nertschinsk,  especially  on  the  ca'^tcrn  side  of  f!if 
Knsnetsk  i-ani,'e,  which  evtciuls  on  the  east  side  of  tiie 
Altai  from  Samlyp-hn:  iitnthv.ard,  past  Knsnetsk  to  the 
Kija,  in  the  tract  bi  twrcn  the  Upper  Tom  and  the  Upper 
Tschulym,  on  the  Yenissei  near  Minusinsk  and  Abakaiuk, 
thence  eastwards  to  the  Kan  and  the  Binun,  and  along 
the  whole  u])per  coarse  of  these  trlhutarieB  of  the  Tenisiiei ; 
farther  on  the  .south-west  side  of  Lake  Baikal  and  of  the 
.■\Tii,';»ra,  which  issues  Irom  it,  as  also  on  the  east  side  of  the 
.luhlonoi  Chrchet,  in  the  valley  of  the  St  liilka,  above  and 
below  Nert.>H.hinsk.  Now  as  gold  is  found  as  well  to  the 
west  of  the  Ural  Mountains  tow  ards  Perm  as  about  Uddud, 
near  the  sea  of  Ochotzk,  we  see  that  an  auriferous  aone, 
though  interrupted  here  and  there,  inoluded  between  Avt 
50th  and  60th  degrees  north  latitude,  tmverses  the  whole 
of  the  antient  continent  in  a  line  which  i.<i  one-half  lonfjer 
than  the  greatest  !)readth  of  AlViea.  Tlie  (luanlity  of  gold 
obtained  in  the  interior  of  Siberia  is  progres.siveiv  iiiereaa- 
iiiLT,  for  111  IHK)  it  amomited  to  25^2  poods,  winch  is  62 
poods  more  than  in  183'J.  In  1841  there  was  a  further  in- 
crease, as  follows : — 

I.  In  the  Ural  Moontaina: 


a.  From  the  Crown  works 
ft.  From  ppvate  works 

Total        .  i 
n.  In  the  real  of  Siberia: 

a.  From  the  crown  works 
ti.  From  private  works 


134  a3 
168  33 


37 
318 


0 
U 


303  26 


a>5  0 


btliavIiolaioBiM 


Digitized  by  Go 


U  R  A 


£9 


II  R  A 


Uold  i'rom  the  silver  in  the  mines 


Toodi  lbs.  Vi<A*  11m. 


Total  , 
FliKinnn  t — 

In  the  Crown  works 
In  the  priviite  works 


mo  6 


3  IS 

lOR  7 


Total  .       .       108  21) 

Hence  it  appears  that  while  the  quantity  of  gold  pro- 
daeed  in  the  Ural  Mountaina  ranaiiw  marly  the  mme,  that 
obtained  in  the  interior  of  Siberia  is  rapidly  increasing, 

Bavins;  U  etu  in  183^.  liX)  poods  :  in  IS-U),  -rvi  poods  ;  and 
in  I h41,  1*55  poods.  It  is  tlieiit'ure  not  imprgbable  that 
willuii  a  \i.a;-  u'o'd  oljtaiiii'd  IQ  the  whoIe  empire 
Will  amount  to  MM  poods  in  a  \  l  ar. 

The  copper,  iron,  and  salt  produced  in  tlie  Ural  Moun- 
tains are  of  great  impoitanee  and  value.  [Perm.I  A 
variety  of  other  mineral  prodnetions  are  also  found  there, 
amoni:  which  thoru  tire  topaz,  iridium,  malachite,  the 
onvx,  lopnz-r  nKralil,  beryl,  and  asate.  Diamonds  have 
bven  Ibuiul  uitluii  these  lew  ycius  tirst  in  iH'ii)  ,  but  few  in 
number  and  of  small  size  :  they  w  ere  of  very  pure  water. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  Rui^iaii  mineral  productions  is 
worthy  of  notice,  viz.  the  extraonlinniy  size  of  some  spe- 
cimem.  Thus,  in  1829,  there  were  found  23  lumpK  of 
pure  gold,  T^  eighing  together  2  poods  2S  lbs. ;  one  of  them 
was  14  lbs.  weiRht.  Afterwarda'a  lump  weighing  24 
lb».  wa:.  lV;und;  a:nl  on  the  7th  of  November,  \S\2,  a 
lump  weigluiuf  87  Rwisian  puundu  was  discovered,  i^ieccs 
of  platinum  mre  been  found  which  wdghed  10>  1B»  and 
2U  lbs. 

In  tJie  colh  elion  of  the  Institution  of  the  Mines  at  St. 
Fetenburg,  i^i  tlie  celebrated  i^pecuuen  of  malachite 
ftom  the  Ural,  which  is  3  feet  6  inches  Idgh,  and  nearly  as 

bniad :  it  is  of  a  In  autii'til  emerald-green  colour,  and  is 


valued  at  5:£>,U0U  rubies.  A  verv  pure  beryl,  of  a  bris^ht 
creen  colouiv  wMghiag  six  pounck      found  atEkatann 

burg, 


(Rustitm  Official  Jounmh ;  Stein,  IlamUjurli  drr  Gpo- 
gnpkie  uad  Statutik,  edited  by  Horschehuann  :  Canna- 
mcfi,  XfArNieA  dkr  Geographie ;  Ilassel,  Ilandbuch  <lfr 
Erdbetchreibimg ;  das  Butsitc/u  Reich  in  Europe  ;  Schu- 
bert, Uandbuch  der  Allgenwinen  SUialskutide,  vol.  i. ; 
<ix*  Rutai*'  hr  R'  lrh  ■  Brockhauh,  Concrrsalinns  Li  .i  icnn  : 
Adolph  Erman,  R-ur  durcU  Xord-Asien  ;  Ro>e,  Rn.M-  t!i<rh 
dem  Ural,  dem  Altai,  uriddt/ii  K  itj  iK'  hr/i  M>  rri\  von  Alex- 
milder  von  Humboldt,  G.  Kl.renberg,  uud  Gustav.  Rose, 
Yol.  i.,  1837;  vol.  ii.,  1842.  These  volumcB  eonttin  the 
mineral^  and  jeology,  by  Mr.  Uoi^) 

URAMIL.  when  a  hot  saturated  aolotioh  'of  Ihionu- 
rate  of  ammonia  is  treated  with  bydrochloiic  acid  in  ex- 
cess, the  mixture  Is  eoiu<  :-ted  a  heiiulluid  uia-"*.  _  Tlie 
uramil  thu»  obtained  is  in  the  lorni  of  plumose  aeicuiar 
ciyetala,  which  are  pennanent  in  tlie  air,  and  become  of  a 
jdalc  colour  when  heated ;  they  arc  insoluble  in  cold  and 
Sut  alij^itly  soluble  in  boiliok  water.  The  alkaii-t  am- 
aMMua,  potash,  and  soda'dtMOlve  uramil,  and  acids  pre- 
dqpitate  it  from  them  unchanged.  The  solutions  in  am- 
monia and  potash  become  of  a  purple  colour  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  deposut  p;reen  acicular  crjstals  of  a  brilliant 
metallic  lustre.  If  potash  holulion  be  boiled,  aniiuonia  is 
evolved  and  uramihc  acid  Ik  formed,  and  dilute  aeiils  ])io- 
duee  atmilar.  decomposition.  It  is  boluble  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  an^  u  precipitated  IVom  it  by  water ;  by 
eonoentrated  nitric  acia  it  is  resolved  into  alloxan,  with  the 
evolution  of  hyponitrous  acid*  and  1lM#innatHm4tf  nitrate 

of  ammonia.  .  _ 

Uramil  is  composed  of — 

Five  equivalents  of  hydrogen  .  •  B 

Eight  equivalents  of  carbon  «  •  48 

Six  (ec|uivalent8  of  oxygen  .  •  4S 

Dime  equivaleuts  of  azote  •  • 


Equivalent 


URAMILIC  ACID.  This  is  ubiaitied  by  deeoinpo(,ing 
ununil :  when  a  saturated  solution  of  thionurate  of  am- 


in  cold  water  is  added  to  a  ^m^ll  quantity  of  sul 
phurie  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  eviuionwd  by  a  gentle 
neat,  uminilic  acid  is  slowly  depositeu.  _ 

The  properties  pf  this  %cid  are,  that  it  has  the  fiwm  of 
ftnuHMed  prismsb  which  «r«  transparent  and,  of  »  gUasy 


lustre,  or  in  the  state  of  fine  silky  needles ;  it  is  soluble  in 
about  six  to  eight  parts  of  cold  and  in  tlireeparts  of  boil- 
ing water ;  its  acid  properties  are  feeble.  This  acid  loses 
no  weight  v.hen  he&teu  to  212*,  but  becomes  of  a  sli>;ht 
pink  colour. 

It  forms  soluble  crystalline  salts  with  ammonia,  pots»h, 
and  soda.   It  consists  of — 

Ten  equivalents  of  hydrogen  •  10 

Sixteen  equivalents  of  canKm  .  96 
Fifteen  equivalents  of  oxygen  •  120 
Five  equivalents  of  azote      .  70 

Equivalent        .       .  2i>G 

URA'XI A,  a  genus  of  plants  boiontring  to  the  nattiml 
order  iMusacese.  This  name,  whicli  is  that  of  one  of  the 
Muses,  was  given  rather  fancifully  by  Sehrsber  to  this 
crenus,  on  account  of  its  natural  older.  The  name  which 
the  plant  bears  in  Madagascar  is  Ravenala.  This  genos 
has  but  one  species,  the  Urania  speciusa,  which  is  a  naliva 
of  Madagascar.  It  has  a  superior,  coloured  perianth,  con- 
sisting <'t'  lV,:ee  petals;  a  two-leaved  neclar\,  and  one  of 
the  leaves  bitid  ;  a  3-celied  many-seeded  cai)su!e,  and  tli  j 
bceds  in  two  rows  covered  with  an  aril.  The  flowers  u.e 
arranged  upon  a  iytadix,  which  are  nodding,  verj'  similar  to 
the  D>nana%  whieh  belong  to  the  same  family.  The 
leave*  tie  anaafBd  ik  ft  laii-ebape.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant  ate  said  to  constitute  a  whomome  Ifaod.  In  its  eul- 
ti'.  atioii  in  this  cotiiitn.- it  requires  a  stronir  heal  and  an 
abiii;  laiit  supply  of  moi.'<ture.  It  must  be  propagated  by 
^lei  il--.  \. hicli  will  grow  freely  in  a  loamy  soil,  if  planted 
when  tluy  are  recently  imported.  It  may  be  numbered, 
amongst  t'lie  most  splendiil  of  our  hottUMSW  ttbtttts. 

UHANIC  ACID.  rUaAMaif.l 

URANIEN0UR6,  bnUt  ni  1S76  aa  pa  oheervatoiy  tar 
the  astronomer  Tycjio  Brah/-,  is  now  in  niins.  It  is  situated 
in  55'  55'  N.  lat.  and  12"  41'  E.  long.,  in  the  wnall  and 
fruitful  island  of  Hveen  or  Ween,  in  the  Sound,  opposite 
Landscrona.  It  forinerh  belonired  to  Dcnmaik,  but  was 
ceded  in  l(>r)S'r)7  yeais  after  Tyi  ho's  death  i  to  the  Swedes, 
who  destroved  Uraiiienborg.    [Brake',  Tvcuo.] 

URANITE.  [Uranium.] 

URA'NIUM,  a  metal  discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  1789. 
who  named  It  after  the  planet  TTimnns,  the  discovery -of 

wliicli  liiiil  pn-.  i-!;i-ly  iircr.ncd  iu  the  same  year:  tho 
niu;i.';al  iVoin  v-iiieh  it  wa.i  lii-st  Obtained  is  called  /rrfi- 
tili  ihh\  ami  this  we  shall  presently  de-ir,  ilje.  ^^'e  ^llall  not 
stale  the  proiierties  which  aie  nttriliuted  to  this  metal  by 
its  discoverer,  because  some  very  late  reseBrches  by  ^^. 
Pd-ligot  have  rendered  it  more  ttian  probable  that  wliat 
Klapoth  considered  as  metallie  utamum  was  in  Out  an 
oxide  of  that  metal. 

M.  P'^ligot  obtained  this  metal  by  decomposing  its 
chloride  by  means  of  potassium,  a  process  which  had  been 
successfully  !ulo])ted  for  procurins;  aluininmn  and  mafr- 
nesium  :  tne  metal  so  separated  is  partly  in  the  state  of  a 
l)lack  powder,  and  pailly,  agglomerated;  by  carefully 
detaching  the  portions  which  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the 
crucible,  plates  of*  metadl\c  lustre,  eom«mbl«  to  that  of 
silver,  were  obtained ;  these  were  mi^cepttble  of  lieii^  filed, 
hut  possessed  a  certain  decree  of  malleability,  and  had  evi- 
dently luiderffone  incipient  fii>i(ni.  Uranium  is  verv  com- 
bustible; at  a  moderate  degree  of  heul,  i[i  tuntaet  with  the 
uir,  it  bums  with  a  lemaiKabtv  white  and  shining  light; 
the  combustion  ocCUrs  at  so  low  a  lempeiatine,  that  it 
may  take  plaee  00  peper  without  eausing  it  to  burn.  If 
small  jpartieles  he  anajcen  fWm  the  filter  on  which  tlie 
metal  m  powder  has  been  collected,  portions  so  niiuute  a.s 
to  be  scarcely  visible  bum  with  brilliant  sparks  on  coming 
near  tho  tlame  of  a  candle.  When  healeil  in  a  capsule, 
uranium  burns  brilliantly,  and  is  converted  into  a  deep 
green-coloured  oxide,  the  bulk  iif  which  is  eontidembly 
greater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed. 

Umniuro  does  not  Bp]>ear  to  sdmr  Wf  alteration  by  ex- 
posiure  to  the  air,  nor  does  it  decompose  wtl«r  at  eommon 
temperatures,  but  when  pot  into  diluted  adds  it  dissolves 
ill  llieiii  with  the  evolution  of  hydroEcii  i:a>. 

^Ve  shall  now  describe  sueli  minenils  contain  mu- 
niuin  :  - 

Perhhl>'iid'\  Pitchblende,  (Mide  of  Uru/iium. — ^This,  as 
already  noticed,  is  the  mineral  from  wliich  the  metal  was 
first  obtained  by  Klaproth.  It  occurs  in  amorphous  and 
naUbun-niiassei  Mdidso  pulvenleut.  Struetwe  grsnuJar. 
compact.  Fhacture  uneven,  conclioidal.  I^udpew^^ri^ies 


U  »  A 


f>hoBphato  of  lime,  is  scratched  by  felspar,  folovir  greyish. 
)rownish.  and  iron-black.  Opaque.  Lustre  imperfect  me- 
tallic. Specific  gravity  6-468.  Before  the  blowpipe  in- 
Auible  mr  but  coloun  the  exterior  Amm  gieen ;  with 
bonx  it  fluea  into  a  dnU<fello«r  gfam^tiliieh  tMMOMS  green 
in  the  reducing  flame.  In  po«dcr»  it  di«K»lvet  riowly  in 
nitric  acid.  .  •,,/ 

Pitchblende  oeonn  in  Sastimf,  Bohwrin,  fte,  jnd  in 
Cornwall. 

AnelvMs  bj  IOmmoUi  (4)  waATtdtiZh- 

(1)  (2) 
Oxide  of  urmhun      •  WHI 
Oxide  of  inm  .        •      M  8^ 
«fica  .         .        .       (W)  ZDS 
Sulphnrct  of  lead        .        6-0  4-20 
Oxide  of  cobelt  .        0  0  1-42 


100-  100-4 
This  mineral  is  evidently  ft  mere  mixture  of  oxide  of  ura- 
nium with  oUier  eubetMieM.  and,  betidea  thoae  above  enu- 
mented,  ArfWedm  fimnd  the  oxides  of  araenie,  line,  and 

copper  in  the  pitchblende  of  Joachimsthal. 

L  ranite,  Uran  Mica,  Calcareo-phospkate  of  Uranium. — 
Occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form  a  square  prisrr..  ('Icav- 
ajic  parallel  to  the  terminal  planes,  very  distmct.  Fracture 
foliated.  Hardness:  scratcnes  sulphate  of  lime,  and  i-s 
scratched  by  the  carbonate.  Colour  lemon  or  golden  yellow, 
and  yeliowish-brown.  Lustre  adamantine.  IVaiiqiaient, 
tianaincent  Speeifle  gravity  3*12  to  3-33. 

It  it  ftrand  In  tcIm  in  granite  at  SL  Symphoiiea  near 
Autun,  and  at  St.  Yrieux  near  Limogia  in  FknWMk  and 
also  in  several  places  in  Saxony. 
Analjrtis  of  a  specimen  from  Anton  by  Ber/Hius— 
Phosphoric  acid        t         .      1 1-63 
Oxide  of  ttimlum      .         .  69-37 
Lime  .  .         •  5*66 

Silica  and  oxide  of  iron  .  M9 
Magnesia  and  oxide  of  manganese  0*19 
Barvies        .  .  .  1-51 

M'aUr  .  14*90 

Fluoric  acid  and  ammonia — traces 


99-11 


This  mineial  appears  essntially  to  eonaist  of  the  phos- 
phates of  iwMiiam  and  Ume. 

Ckahame,  Oraen  VraniUt,  Cfttpreo-p/ioxphate  of  Ura- 
nium.— This  mineral  ac:rees  with  the  preceding  in  crystal- 
line form,  but  ditfere  in  colour,  it  being  grass  or  emerald 
fcrecn.  owin?  to  the  presenoe  Of  phosphate  Of  copptT  imtcad 
of  phosphate  of  lime. 

It  occurs  in  Comvrall,  was  first  shown  to  contain  Uranium 
bv'  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregor,  and  analysed  ailowaids  by  R. 
I^illips  (1)  and  anbsequently  by  Berzelius  (9:  the  naotts 
of  the  enMiimente  g»v«  as  in  eompoaition 

0)  (2) 

Phosphoric  acid  ,  Ifi  O  irri^C 

Oxide  01  uraiunm  .  6(1-0  60  25 

Oxide  of  copper  •  9  0  8-44 

Water  .  •  14-5  1505 

Stony  matter  •  •       (Hi  0^ 

100-        ^  , 

Carbonatf  Uranium,  Uran  Dfonni,  I'rarnninr . — 
Occurs  in  sniall  indistinctly  crj'.stallinc  flakes.  Lustre  but 
0    Blight,    ('olo'.ir  hriL'lit  yelio'.v. 

Occurs  in  silver-veins  at  .1  oachiniblhal  in  Bohemia,  iorm- 
ini;  a  coating  on  pitchblende. 

Sulphate  <\f  Uranium. — ^Thts  occurs  as  a  thin  botryoidal 
yellow-coloured  coating  over  the  surface  of  the  minerals 
on  which  it  is  found.  It  is  fiiable  and  soils  the  fingers. 
Psrtially  soluble  in  water*  and  the  remainder  in  nitiie  add : 
both  solutions  oonttin  sulphate  of  umniom,  and  are  of 

a  yellow  colour. 

( )c(  nrs  at  .loachimsthal  in  Bohemia. 

Siilphnle  {\f  Uranium  and  Copper,  Johanniie. — Occurs 
crystallized.  Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  pri»m. 
Crystals  veiy  minute.  fVacture  imperfect  conehoidal. 
HardiMM2to»9.  Tmte  slightly  bitter.  PSrtiaUy  soluble 
in  water.  Colour  deep  gnus-green.  Streak  paler.  Lustre 
vitreous.  IVsnsluoent  Specifle  gravity  3-19.  It  occurs 
at  .loachiiaatfaal  in  Bohemiai  and  has  not  been  quutitivdy 
ana]}'2ed.    .  ;  i   •  ^i-.^- 


minemls  which  yield  it,  we  jirocced  to  coDHdet  ^haoom* 
puumls  which  it  forms  with  other  bodies. 

^tayfW  WMf  WwntUBi.— According  to  M.  Peligot.  there 
exist,  or  may  be  formed,  three  oxides  of  uraiuum :  the  pr^t-, 
oxide,  formerly  considered  as  metallic  uranium;  that  pre- 
pared by  calcining  the  nitrate,  known  by  the  name  of  deu',-, 
oxide  of  uranium,  or  uranous  acid ;  lastly,  the  peroxide, 
uranic  acid,  which  entera  into  the  composition  of  tlie  yel- 
low salts.  Besides  tliese  oxides,  it  Is  stated,  by  the  chemist 
above  named,  that  there  are  two  suboxides  of  uraniuni 
produced  by  the  decomiKwition  of  the  subchloride  by  am- 
monia, and  an  oxide  intermediate  as  to  protoxide  and  per- 
oxide of  uranium,  which  is  formed  when  the  oxide  oblaioed 
by  calcining  the  nitnrte  Is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
oxvpen. 

SuboTififi  of  Uranium. — When  ammonia  is  «dded  to  a 
solution  of  subchloride  of  uranium,  a  brown  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  undergoes  various  changes  of  colour  and 
composition  by  absorbing  oqrgen.  In  the  fint  instance  it 
is  probably  composed  of— - 

Three  equivalents  of  oxygen      24  '   .  . 

Four  equivalents  of  oiamum  210 

Equiv.nlt'tit      .  .  204 

Its  extreme  instalnlity  however  renders  its  analysis  very 
(lifru  nlt.  It  (leconipDses  water,  to  combine  with  its  oxypt-n 
tu  form  Uie  apple-green  suboxide,  the  analysis  of  which  is 
equally  difficult. 

JPntOXide  tff  Uranium^  formerly  regarded  as  metallip 
uranium.  This  may  be  prepared  by  several  processes ;  one  , 
of"  till'  best  consisti  in  docomposine:  the  yellow  oxalate  of 
unmuim  by  hyciroijen  :  the  process  requires  several  precau- 
tions.  Prepared  in  this  manner  the  protoxide  i"  extremely 

f)yrophoric,  the  access  of  air  causing  it  to  bum  with  feeble 
ncandescenc^'  and  converting  it  into  black  peroxide  :  ii  is 
of  a  oimmown-brswn  colour.  When  the  protoxide  of  ura- 
luum  b  obtained  by  lednefaig  ttw-  double  chloride  of  rs 
potamhmi  and  umnium.  not  by  means  of  hydrogen,  it  is 
obtidned  in  crystalline  scales  possessing  a  high  mgree  of 
lustre,  and  beiii;;  tlien  in  a  higher  state  of  ncr^regation,  it  is 
rot  p\ TOjilionc  ;  and  when  procured  by  deiomposins  the 
.  ;i!t',  1  be  protoxide  is  of  a  maroon  colour.    When  llnis 

Ere|)ared  in  the  dry  way,  it  is  not  acted  upon  eiUier  by 
ydrochloric  or  suIphnxSe  acid  when  diluted ;  but  dunolvca 
in  the  latter,  when  cMWMtnted:  ailrio  aeid  alao  dimolvoa 
it,  but  nitrate  of  peroxide  <if  nwninm  is  oMained.  ■ 

This  oxide  may  likewise  be  obtained  in  the  moist  way, 
and  then  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids :  it  is  precipitated 
in  the  state  of  hydrate,  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  green 
solution  of  chloride  of  uranium  ;  the  precipitate  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  which  by  ebullition  becomes  black 
and  dense,  probably  Iwcause  it  is  dehydrated.  It  may 
alio  be  pcoenred  by  putting  ftagmenAi  w  matUe  into 
green  sMution  of  ehloride  w  unatum. 
It  is  composed  of— • 

One  equivalent  of  oxyEren    ,        8       •  • 
One  equivalent  of  uranium  .  60 

Equivalent    .  .  68 

Dmtioxide  or  Black  Oxide  of  Unutium  is  obtained  by 
calcining  the  nitrate  at  a  high  temnwatuie.  It  is  not  d^ 
composable  by  heat ;  when  addea  to  aeids  tiiey  do  not 

directly  combine  with  it,  but  a  mixture  of  salts  Of  the  pro- 
toxide and  peroxide  is  ibrmed.  This  oxide  has  been  uanally 
called  the  protoxide  :  it  is  compoHed  of — 

Five  equivalents  of  oxygwn  .  40  - 
BonrequiTaleiilaofununn     MD  "  ' 

Equivslent  .  .  280 

Tritoxide  of  Uranium,  or  Olive  Oxide. — ^When  any  of 
the  precedinp  oxides  are  submitted  at  a  low  red  heat  to  the 
action  of  oxyp;cn,  the  olive-coloured  oxide  is  formed.  It 
has  a  velvety  ajipearance,  and  when  strongly  heated  it  loses 
oxygen  and  is  converted  into  the  black  oxide,  and  when 
acted  upon  by  acids  there  is  formed  a  mixture  of  yellow 
and  green  aans,  in  which  the  salts  of  the  peroxide  exist  in 
the  larger  proportion,  and  this  is  an  advantageous  process 
for  preparing  tiiem. 
It  consists  of— 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  .  92 
T^fce  e^valents  of  nnuiium  180 


B^ivalent  • 
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Peroridfi  nf  Uranium,  or  Oxide  nf  the  Vel/otr  .%,T/*.— 
This  oxide,  which  is  of  all  the  tnnst  iniportant,  and  ohtainr<| 
wilh  the  prcatest  facility,  has  not  hitherto  hei-u  obtaiiie^in 
a  separate  state  :  when  nitrate  of  uranium  is  deromposed 
with  a  gt^iitle  heat,  an  oranire-coloured  siibt>alt  remains, 
wVJch  by  the  application  of  a  strontjer  heat  becomes 
oiiye  and  tlien  black  oxide  ;  when  an  alkali  is  poured  into  a 
■aline  solution  of  this  oxide,  the  yellow  precipitate  formed 
retains  alkali  in  combination ;  even  uranate  of  ammonia 
resists  the  proloncjed  action  of  boiling  water  and  also  of  a 
vacuum  ;  by  heat  the  ammonia  and  water  are  not  expelled 
tiJIperoxidc  itself  undergoes  decomposition. 

This  oxide  consists  of— 

Three  etj^nivalents  of  oxygen  24 
Two  equivalenlii  of  uranium  1*21) 


Equivalent    .  .144 

Chlorine  and  frnnnon.— The  protochloride  is  obtained 
by  passing  a  current  of  drj'  chlorine  pas  over  an  intimate 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  any  oxide  of  uranium  and  char- 
t  coal  submitted  in  a  plaw  tube  to  a  high  temperature.  The 
chloride  of  uranium  formwl  appears  in  the  state  of  a  red 
vapour,  aud  condenses  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  in  very 
refft'Iar  octohedrons  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and  of  a  black  or 
^Teeti  colour  acconling  to  their  sire. 

Chloride  of  uranium  is  volatile,  and  attracts  water  so 
rfronRly  that  it  very  soon  becomes  fluid  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  the  moisture  of  which  also  decomposes  it.  It  con- 
sists of — 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  .  3G 
One  equivalent  of  uranium     .  (XJ 

Equivalent      •         .  9ti 

SubehJoride  of  f/rt/wMfw.— This  comporind  is  obtained 
br  paning  a  current  of  drj'  hydrogen  over  the  chloride 
of  uranium  moderntcly  heated  in  a  glass  tube.  The  resi- 
<itie  of  this  operation  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  in  tine 
filaments  which  are  but  slightly  volatile  at  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  fonned  :  it  is' very  soluble  in  water;  th» 
solntion  is  purple  at  tirst,  b\tt  iti  a  few  second*  it  bocomes 
iTPeen  ;  it  gives  out  hydrogen  gns,  and  at  the  sumc  time 
deposits  a  red  powder,  which  is  verv  probably  oxide  of 
uranium,  yielded  in  consecjuence  of  the  transformation  of 
this  substance  into  chloride  of  uranium.  It  is  com- 
posed of— 

Three  equivalents  of  chlorine  108 
Four  equivalents  of  uranium  "iUI 


Equivalent     .  .  :w« 

Sulnhuret  nf  Uranium  of  a  black  colour  mav  be  ob- 
tained l>y  adding  the  alkaline  sulphurets  to  solutions  of 
uranium,  or  by  passing  the  vapour  of  sulphuret  of  carbon 
over  the  oxide  at  a  high  temperature. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  some  of  the  oxysalts  of 
uranium. 

Sulnhnte  of  Pmtnrid/!  rf  Uranium. — This  salt  is  ob- 
tainea  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  protochloride  of 
uranium,  and  heating  the  mixture,  by  which  hydrochloric 
acid  is  expelled,  and  sulphate  of  uranium  remains;  by 
dissolving  the  rewdue  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, fprccn  prismatic  crjstals  of  the  sulphate  are  formed. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  crystals  possess  a  silky 
lustre,  arc  greenish,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  ;  iti 
this  case  they  contain  excess  of  base.  This  salt  yielded  by 
analysis — 

Sulphuric  acid  .  .  2K'0 

Protoxide  of  uranium  .  46*  1 
Water  .  .  ,25-9 


Oxalate  of  Protoxide  qf  Uranium. — This  salt  is  of  a 
preenish-whitc  colour,  and  vcrj-  slightly  soluble  in  water 
either  cold  or  hot.  It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  solu- 
tions of  oxalic  acid  and  chloride  of  uranium ;  the  precipi- 
tate fonned  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  water, 
in  order  to  dissolve  tne  yellow  oxalate  of  the  peroxide, 
which  is  more  soluble,  and  which  is  fir^it  precipitated. 
The  protoxalate  of  uranium,  arter  being  dried,  may  be 
exposed  to  the  air  without  undergoing  any  perceptible 
change. 


It  is  composed  of — 

Oxalic  acid  . 

Protoxide  of  uranium  .  51*2 

Water  .  .  .    20  3 


100- 

Nitrate  of  Pero.ride  of  Uranium. — This  sifit  is  easily  ob> 
taincd  in  fine  regular  crystals.    It  is  composed  of— 
Nitric  acid      .  .21-5 
Peroxide  of  uranium  57*1 
Water  •         .  .21-4 


This  salt  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  effloresces  in  vacuo,  and 
loses  half  its  water  of  crystallization. 

Uranium  forms  a  considerable  number  of  double  salts, 
which  we  have  not  thought  it  requisite  to  describe. 

Protoxide  of  uranium  is  emploved  in  colouring  glass,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  fine  lemon  yeflow. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  I)r.  Eisner,  ultramarine 
must  contain  sulphuret  of  iron  as  well  as  sulphuret  of  so- 
dium, and  he  has  pven  the  mean  of  several  analyses  of 
artificial  ultramarine,  of  natural  lapis  lazuli,  and  of  an 
artificial  product  by  Varentrapp  : — 


UpU 

ArtlflrUl, 

tmxM. 

ftnn  MoiiMD. 

Potash  . 

1-75 

•  • 

Soda 

9-69 

21-47 

40- 

Alumina 

3107 

23-30 

29-5 

Silica 

4'iRO 

45-00 

40- 0 

Sulphur . 

0-95 

1  6A 

40 

Lime 

3-52 

0  02 

Iron      .  « 

O-fiO 

1-06 

i-0 

Chlorine 

0-42 

Sulphuric  acid 

fj-W) 

3-83 

3-4 

Water  . 

0-  12 

U'RANUS,  the  name  which  is  now  universally  given  to 
the  planet  discovered  by  William  Hcrschel,  while  engaged 
in  the  telescopic  comparison  of  a  large  number  cf  stairs,  as 
stated  in  his  life.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  March  13, 
1781,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while 
engaged  in  examining  some  small  stars  in  Gemini,  he  saw 
one  which  appeared  to  have  a  more  sensible  amount  of 
diameter  than  the  others.  A  higher  magnifying  power 
rendered  this  circumstance  still  more  perceptible  :  and 
micrometrical  comparisons  with  neighbouring  stars  soon 
showed  that  the  object  of  attention  wa.s  in  motion.  It  was 
accordingly  announced  to  the  Royal  Society  as  a  comet, 
and  speedily  became  an  object  of  attention  to  the  conti- 
nental observers.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  ob- 
8er>'ations  were  obtained,  attempts  were  made  to  calculate 
an  approximate  orbit  upon  the  supposition  that  the  body 
was  a  comet,  and  revolved  in  a  nearly  parabolic  curve. 
No  success  attended  this  first  effort,  and  it  was  gradu- 
ally seen,  first,  that  if  a  comet  at  all,  it  was  one  which  never 
approached  so  near  the  Sun  as  Saturn  ;  next,  that  a  nearly 
circular  orbit  would  better  represent  the  observations  than 
a  planetary  one  ;  and  finally,  that  the  supposed  comet  was 
a  planet,  resembling  the  antient  planets  in  every  point  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  compare  them. 

The  name  given  by  Herschel  to  "his  new  planet  was 
Georgium  Sidus,  in  honour  of  the  reigning  king,  George 
III.  But  this  name  gave  no  satisfaction  to  astronomers: 
Laplace  and  others  contended  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer should  be  borne  by  the  planet ;  and  many  were  • 
found  to  adopt  this  suggestion.  But  the  general  feeling 
was  that  neither  the  king  of  England  nor  nis  astronomer 
was  altogether  in  his  nght  place,  as  coming  aller  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn ;  and  afler  Neptune,  Astrea.  and 
CjTiele  had  been  severally  suggested  without  success, 
LTranu9(at  the  proposal  of  Bodcj  was  adopted.  The  last 
name  was  appropriate,  in  as  much  as  Uranus  is  the  father 
of  Saturn  in  mythology,  as  Saturn  is  of  Jupiter,  and 
Jupiter  of  Mars :  but  what  will  be  done  if  a  new  planet 
should  be  discovered  still  more  distant  than  Uranus  ? 

The  planet  Uranus  looks  like  a  star  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tude, and  requires  a  considerable  magnifying  power  and 
favourable  circumstances  to  be  obser\ed.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  to  be  a  planet,  a  reference  to  old  catalogues 
showed  that  it  had  been  seen  and  noted  as  a  star  five  times 
by  Flainstcod.  once  by  Bradley,  once  by  Mayer,  and 
twelve  times  by  I^monnier.  the  last  of  whom  .saj's  M. 
Arago)  roust  have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  planet,  if  he 
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lud  only  mwagai  hm  obMrvatiom  w  as  to  look  at  all 
tliase  of  (he  same  star  at  once. 

The  oarlv  <ibsrivation>«  uf  Hfrschel  gave  the  planet  a 
nt  recp1ih!i''i  llipti<  ilv  of  form  :  and  he  thought  at  fiist  that 
It  u;is  hunoumU  .1  l  y  a  riiit,',  l>nt  subsequently  found  out 
that  Uiw  appeuraiKu'\v:i.s  due  to  the  telccope.  But  on  the 
11th  of  Jaiiuary,  17H7,  lie  saw  several  li'tle  stars  about  the 

Slanet;  and  the  next  day  found  two  oi  them  ijo'ie.  By 
le  9th  of  the  next' month  he  had  fully  ehtablished  the 
rxi<t(  M(  t  of  the  second  and  fourih  aMellitei»  had  obtained 
liieir  approximate  tithes  of  reVohition,  and  had  ascertidned 
tliat  their  orbits   mnde  a  <iuisi(1ciablo  ancrle  with  the 
ecliptic-    It  was  not  till  the  eml  o!  IT  'T  that  he  anuoimeed 
the  existence  of  four  more  satellitis,  one  ofthem  nearer  to 
the  planet  than  cither  of  the  first  two,  and  one  In-lwcen 
those  two.  Of  these  four  new  Batellite^.  there  is  nothiiif?  to 
be  aaid  except  tint  Heiscbel  only  saw  them  with  great  diiB- 
eully,  and  on  the  occasions  when  circonistancea  were  very 
tkvourable  ;  and  that  no  one  uIm'  has  ever  been  able  to  see 
one  uf  them,  except  Mr.  Laniont.  of  the  observatory  of 
Munich,  wlio  saw  the  sixtli  satcUitc  in  October,  \KTT-  Hut 
both  Sir  John  Herechel  and  Mr.  Latnoni  have  carefully 
observed  the  second  and  third  satellites ;  and  the  tinu'^  of 
revolution  Vrhich  they  assign  to  these  mtellites  a^ree  very 
well  with  thooe  given  by  W.  Herschel  himself.  Many 
have  doubted  the  existence  of  the  four,  other  sateUiUe,  but 
those  who  know  the  writings  of  Herschel,  and  remember 
that  if  there  be  anything  more  remarkftble  in  tlie  liistory 
of  olwen  alion  than  the  power  of  the  in&1rumen!b  whidilie 
put  toKi'ther,  it  is  the  skill  with  which  he  use;d  tluin.  will 
paiue  before  they  doubt  of  rk>sults  which  he  announced 
with  great  deliberation,"  and  which,  after  all.  only  add  one 
more  to  the  cases  in  which  a  planet  very  diwat  from  the 
8un  has  a  considerable  number  of  tatefntes. 

Til  ■  following  ave  the  periodic  times  of  the  best  known 
.satellites,  the  second  and  fourth,  according  to  W.IIerschel, 
sir  J.  Henchel,  and  Mr.  Laoiont : — 

W.  ilcncliel.  J.  Ilet.clul.  Ijiui.  nt. 

d.  h.   m.   II.        <!'    )>,    ni.  il.    h    m.  », 

Second  8  Ifi  S6  5  8  lU  50  3U3  8  IG  5(i  28^5 
Fourth    13  11  8  99  13  11  7  12,6   13  11  7  63 

and  the  mean  distances  from  the  planet,  in  semidiameters 
of  his  equator,  are  stated  by  W.  Herschel  to  be  17-022  and 
22'7S2. 

Tlip  remaining:  <>atr11itps,  tlie  exiltcoee  of  which  doppnds 
on  the  sole  authon'y  of  their  discoverer,  have  their  periods 
and  distances,  the  latter  also  in  c<|untoria]  semkUMMten 
of  the  planet,  given  by  him  as  follows : — 

^^PuM.  Uilassc. 

Tint  .  .    S  2l  0  13'1» 

Third  .  .    10  23    4  19  S45 

rirtll  .  .    38    1  48  45  507 

Sixth  .  .  107  16  40  OIHOS 

Thr  orbi1<;  of  sll  these  six  satellites  differ  in  two  material 
pailKtilars  imm  tliose  of  eveiy  other  body  in  ilie  solar 
Wsteni.  'Ihey  are  nearly  at  riijlit  aiii^lcs  to  tlic  ])lane  of 
tile  ecliptic  tK^uS').  and  their  mutjona  tuv  retrograde,  or 
frn^n  east  to  west.  «ALsfara8  hai  yet  been  ascertained,  tln  ir 
orbittare  nearly  civealar,  and  the  motions  of  their  nodes 
and  variations  of  their  inclinations,  if  any,  very  snadl. 

The  only  circumstance  which  is  known  of  the  phyueal 
constitutio'n  of  Uranus  is  one  noticed  by  W.  Hersdiel, 
nainrl.,that  the  Nitellitei  and  small  stars  in  the  neii<h- 
boiirhoorl  of  i!  disuppear  wiicn  thi-y  come  very  elo'-e  to 
t)n-  planet,  but  in  a  manner  v.hich  cannot  depend  on  the 
atmosphere  of  the  plnm  i,  since  the  phenomeuon  happens 
whether  the  satellite  is  before  or  ijclund  it.  NopvOnUe 
eauso  haa  been  aai^ned  for  these  disappewancea. 

The  Kppaient  diameter  of  Uranus  is  about  4*,  and 
changes  verj  little  ;  the  real  diameter,  that  of  the  eartli 
being  1,  is  atout  4  3.  wiiich  trives  a  bulk  of  81)  times  that 
oftho  earth.  Tlie  mean  density  i^  about  lI-lOllis  of  that 
of  the  sun,  or  one-fourlh  of  that  of  the  eartli :  and  tlie  mnsn 
of  the  planet  is  about  l-17918tli  of  that  of  the  sun.  It  is 
not  known  to  revolve  about  its  axis.  Italicfatand  heat  ace 
to  those  of  the  earth  aa  8  to  1000. 

•  Sir  JoliB  llrncM  i'  A'UMnomj-,'  Cmk.  CgtL'^  tfenkt  »jih  liillc  canll>t<>n» 
«uthl«  poiBl,  bciut  jM'i!'!!-'  iinwillini;  In  be  imriths  in  a  mutter  in  whi'-S  .t 
■miekim  of  UM  Mm  ni  i:)it  rxirtailBiBil  bi*  Jiuirairut.  *  it  ii  •tioulril  l\ 
Mrtrltitc*.  two  Rl  1*1*1,  ■rrlwi*  OM  «t  ffat  '  (n.  Urtj.  •  Two  •odanlMnUy 
•iM,  ud  fewiBonMv*l>t«u  MvrwM*  (it.  ■'^^ 


EJementt  a/ ike  OrM  9f  Uramu, 

Eposh  1801 }  Januaiy  1,  Oi>  mean  aahmiMnical  time  at 
Greenwich. 

Semiaxis;  major,  19'182SB,  that  of  tfw  earth  bdng  as- 

.suincd  a.1  the  unit. 

E\centricit\ ,  DtfifTTODS :  ifs  secular  vn:iation  no*  yet 
known.  Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  4ti'  28"-44 ; 
its  secular  increase  r  or  inCTMUe  to  100  years),  9*. 

Longitudes  from  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epoch  (1)  bf 
the  aeeending  node,  73*  BO' as''*3 ;  its  aecular  increase 
combined  vith  the  precej»ion\  MIG*;  (2)  of  the  pe- 
iihehun,  1G7  31'  IG"  !;  its  secular  increase  (combined 
with  the  precesstottXMBO";  (3)  of  the  pli»et(nieaa)b 

177  '  4H'  23''  0, 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  365^  days.  15425"'64;  aidereal 
revolution.  3068G  82U82U6  pean  solar  days. 

URAO,  a  variety  of  sesqui-eaihonate  of  aoda  [Soimm]. 
which  occurs  in  Colombia. 

tfRAHlIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Leguminos;r,  so  named  by  Desvanx.  probably  from  orp,4, 
*a  tail,' from  the  lontr.  tuf'cd,  cjlindiirnl  racemes,  \\liich 
when  the  flower  has  dropped  are  not  unlike  the  tails 
of  some  animals.  The  calyx  is  deeply  5-cleft,  with  seta-  . 
ceous  segments.  Lcfjumc,  with  a  few  ovate  single-seeded 
joints,  bent  beck  into  plaits,  and  ne^ing  within  the  calyx. 
Tlie  species  are  chiefly  natives  of  India  r  U.  pieta  it  fmind 
both  in  that  cointry  ami  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
V.  la<rov"''di  -  botli  in  India  and  (M  ina.  They  form  herbs, 
rarely  shiob-.  with  siiu])le,  tjiloliate,  or  iiiniair  iiinnafe 
leaves,  with  tlie  leaves  and  leaflets  supported  by  btipuies 
and  stipels.  Several  are  hightf  eOMaMBnhi,  but  require 
heat  for  their  cultivation. 

URBAN  I.  eaceeeded,  a.d.  SBB,  CUbiiu  I.  bishop  of 
the  Christian  congicgatinn  at  Rome,  under -the  leiga  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Minurins  I\  iix  wrote  at  Home  his  dialocue  entitled 
•  Octavius,'  in  delence  of  Cliristianity.  [MiNLcirs  Fm.ix.] 
We  have  no  liiogrnphical  pmticuliurs  concerning  Urban, 
except  that  he  died,  sonu-  say  a  martyr  s  death,  iatiieyear 
2:JU,  and  wiw  siiccecded  by  Pontiaims. 

URBAN  U..  Otho.  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  a  native  of 
France,  i^ioeeeded  Victor  III.  in  the  Papal  chair,  a.d. 
lOSK,  hi  i.-:;  eh'cted  in  a  council  lu'ld  at  TeiTacina.  Ciuibert, 
aiUipi.pc,  under  tile  nunie  oi  t^'lcmeut  III,,  who  had  l)ecn 
set  up  by  Henry  IV.  o;  Cli'iinauy,  in  opposition  to  Gregory 
VII..  w!is  still  acknowledged  a.-t  pope  by  a  part  of  the 
('hristian  world,  and  ho  hatl  possession  of  some  strongholds 
in  the  city  of  Rome.  But  in  the  following  year  the  people 
of  Rome,  encouraged  by  Pope  Uitnm,  rose  against  the  anti- 
pope  and  obliired  him  to'evncnatc  t!ic  city.  Meantime  a 
marriasre  wnsneeotiated.throueh  Pojie  Uil>an.  between  the 
Countess  Miitilda.  wlio  wa.s  the  irieat  sujjpoiter  ol  the  pope 
against  Henry,  and  Weh",  son  of  the  duke  ot  Basana  and 
grandson  of  t^ie  Marquis  Alberto  Atzo  II.  of  £ate.  Henry 
of  Germany,  alarmed  at  this  alliance,  u  bich  strengtliencd 
the  power  of  the  pope,  went  to  Italy  with  an  amy, 
and  feconred'thto  territory  of  Mantua,  which  belonged  to 
Matilda,  who  was  obliged  to  take  refiirc  with  her  husband 
in  the  .-\penuines  of  the  Modenese.  Mantua  surrendered  to 
Henry.  The  people  of  Rome,  excited  by  Henry  s  suceesa, 
turned  a^'ainsi  Poj)e  Urban,  and  recallcl  lib'  jie 
Guibert,  \.u.  1091.  In  the  following  year  Henry  continued 
to  devastate  the  teiriloiies  of  Matilda,  and  the  Papai  party 
was  evidently  on  the  decline,  when  the  oemrtCM  eoulmea 
to  induee  Couad.  eldeal  eon  of  Henry,  who  was  wiOi  the 
army  in  Lonibardy,  to  revolt  ncainst  his  father  by  holding 
before  him  the  prospect  of  hecomimr  kiiitr  of  Italy.  It 
appears  that  Conrad  \va.s  ihssiitisficil  with  his  father's  bnital 
conduct  towards  himself  it*  well  as  towards  his  step-mother 
Adelaide.  However  this  may  be.  Pope  Urban  received 
Conrad  with  great  kindness,  and  caused  him  to  l)e  crowned 
king  at  Milan,  a.d  1U'J3.  The  pope,  who  had  been  at 
A  nn  unii  and  (rther  places,  also  regained  possession  of  Rome» 
cxc(Mit  the  castle  of  S.  Angeloand  the  I^leran  ])alace,  in 
v.liiclithe  antipope  kept  garrisons;  the  antipope  himself 
was  .stayin:^'  with  flonry  at  Vemna.  In  the  fcllowlng  year 
the  keeper  of  the  Lntcran  j  alacc  rave  i<  up  to  Uibuu'  for 
a  sum  of  money,  and  some  time  alter  the  pope  repaired  to 
Tuscany,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Countess  ^latilda. 
About  this  time  Henry's  wife  Adelaide,  who  was  kept  in 
co:if\nemeiit  by  her  husband  at  Verdna.  contrived  to  csrapo, 
and  sought  the  pntection  of  the  County  l^aty^at^^i^j 
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ditdiaclosed  all  the  {larticulurs  of  her  husband's  brufalitv 
towards  htr.  In  1037)  Pope  Url.aii  avs.  niblcd  a  council  a! 
Piaceii/;i,  al  which  two  hundred  hi  1,  i  -.  were  pKaeiit,  a« 
vretl  as  Queen  Adelaide,  who  made  a  wlemn  expotuie  of 
her  hnsbandii  conduct  towarda  her.  The  antipope  and  his 
adherents  were  excommunicated.  There  were  af»o  prvscMit 
envoys  from  the  emperor  Alexius  Corant'ims,  rt-quosiinir 
nmihtance  attain-,!  tlic  Tuiks.  It  was  in  tliis  Couiu-il  tliat 
Pope  Vrbaii  fir>{  proclaimed  the  C'lUbade,  but  the  furthi  r- 
ai!(.  I  lh.it  oLji  rt  waa  put  oft"  till  the  next  Council,  wliich 
the  nope  convoked  at  Clermont  in  Fiance,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  and  where  multitudes  took  the  Cross 
•midst  the  general  exclamation  of  'Dieu  le  veidb»'*God 
wills  It.'  In  the  following  year,  lOOO,  Pope  Viban  as- 
sembled two  more  Councils  at  Niaines  and  at  Tours  for 
the  same  object,  and  vaiiou;!.  bodies  of  tlie  Crusaders, 
the  principal  of  which  was  coiunianJed  by  Godefroi  de 
Bouillon,  set  out  on  their  march  tluough  Germany  atid 
Hungary  towards  Constantinople.  Another  corps  under 
the  otdefs  of  Hugh,  brother  of  Philip  I.  king  of  France, 
took  the  road  by  Italy,  and  were  met  hy  Pope  Uiban  in 
IViscanv,  who  save  them  his  solemn  blessing.  They  then 
proceeaed  to  Rome,  from  whence,  with  the  exception  of 
the  castle  of  S.  Ant^clo,  they  drove  aw  ay  the  antipope  and 
his  partisans.  They  then  iiroveidi'd  to  Apulia,  from 
whence  they  <-ro.-.'>eil  ov»'rto  (Ircece.  Pope  Url)au  returned 
to  Home,  where  he  celebrated  the  Christmas  festivals  with 
great  splendour. 

In  the  following  year,  1007.  Heniy  IV.  left  Italy,  where 
his  party  was  reduced  rery  low,  and  returned  towrmany. 
Thus  Pope  Ur!)ati  and  tlio  ('onnte.-s  Matilda  at  l.i-'  'htaiued 
their  object.  His  rt-Lcl  sou  Conrad,  wlio  lind  ;i;  inii'da 
daughter  of  Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  ua>acknu'.\l<  .!,•  ;!  km^ 
of  Italy,  althouirh  his  power  wa^  Utile  more  than  nomiorl, 
as  th«  great  feudatories,  such  as  Countess  Matilda,  the 
MarqniaeB  of  Este,  Monferrato,  Suae,  ftc,  acted  aa  sovereign 

K'nces,  and  the  great  towns  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany 
1  already  established  fhrir  iiidi  pendenci-. 
In  the  year  1U!)8  Pope  Uil  an  rejjaired  to  Campania, 
where  the  N'omian  princes,  Roper,  duke  ot"  Apulia,  hi.s 
uncle  Roijer,  count  of  Sieily,  and  llichard,  count  of  Aversa, 
were  l>esieging Capua,  which  had  revolted  againit  Richard. 
The  pope  endeavoured  to  induce  the  citizens  to  capitulate, 
but  not  succeeding,  he  repaired  to  Bcneventum.  Capua 
having  at  last  surrendered,  Duke  Roger,  and  his  uncle  the 
count  of  Sicily,  went  to  Salernum,  whither  Pope  Urban 
went  also  to  have  a-i  iulcrx  it-w  with  Coimt  Roger,  who  wiu, 
abfjut  returnuiij  to  Sicily.  It  was  on  this  occasiion  that  tlic 
pope  apnoiiited  l)y  a  bull  the  count  and  hi.-j  suci  l^^^)^s 
perpetual  apostolic  legates  in  Sicily.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  immunities  of  the  church'  of  Sicilv,  which  were 
•llerwanls  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Kings  of  Sicilv 
and  the  see  of  Roaie,  and  for  the  m^Menaiioe  of  which 
a  court,  ealled  the  TMbonal  *de  Mmaiclda,'  was  esta> 

b'iaheJ. 

From  Salernum  Pope  Uibati  irpaired  to  Ban,  where  he 
held  a  Council,  which  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  hishopss  including  several  Greek  prelates.  The 
controvert  about  the  word  *  IBliotjue,'  in  speaking  of  tlie 
proceeding  of  tiie  Holy  Ohoct,  which  the  Cnecks  r^ected, 
was  agitated,  and  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canteibuiy,  sup- 


ported with  much  eloquence  and  erudition  the  part  of 
the  Western  Church.  The  Creeks  however  would  not 
rive  up  the  point.  From  Ilari  Pope  Urban  relumed  to 
Kome,  where  lie  celebrate  d  tlie  Christmiis  festivities.  Ho 
also  .succeeded  at  last  iu  obtaining  po.sscs.sion  of  the  Castle 
St.  Aogelo.  About  Easter  in  tlie  following  year,  1090,  he 
held  another  Counoil  at  Eome,  in  which  the  antipope 
Oiitbert  and  his  adherents  were  again  excommnnieated, 
and  the  censure  of  the  chun-li  was  prunonnccd  nijainst 
those  priests  wlio  li\cd  iu  a  state  (  f  conc.ibiiiagc.  In  the 
foilownig  July  Piijn  Ui  1  an  died,  j'.i>t  about  the  time  that 
the  Crusaders  took  iiossessiou  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Paschal  ll.  Urban  II.  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able  abilities  and  activity ;  his  personal  character  appears 
to  liave  been  generally  esteemed.  By  his  perseverance 
and  timely  policy,  and  through  his  connection  with  the 
Countess  Matilda  in  the  north,  and  the  Norman  princes  in 
the  south,  of  Ilaly,  he  confirmed  and  strengthened  the 
Papal  supremacy  which  Gregory  VII.  had  laboured  to 
estaJdish. 

(Muratori,  Anmli  iUaliot  and  the  authorities  therein 


rUn.W  III.,  Uberto  Cnvelli,  arcld/bliop  oi  Milan.  , mic- 
ceeded  Lucius  II.,  in  Novemlier,  tllG.  He  .strove  hard  to 
send  a."s»i.Mance  to  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  who  were 
hard  pressed  by  balah-ed-deen,  and  he  repaired  to  Venice 
for  the  purpose.  But  he  fell  ill  and  died  at  VeifaiB,  in 
October,  II87,  after  a  pontificate  of  less  than  two  yean. 

URBAN  rV.,  James,  Patriarch  of  Jemsidem,  a  native 
cn*  Troves,  in  France,  succeeded  Alexander  IV.  in  1261, 
Mantred  wa.s  then  on  ttie  throne  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  and 
wa*  the  acknow  ledgud  head  of  the  Guibeline.s  of  all  Italy, 
whilst  the  Dopes  were  at  the  hetui  of  the  Guelph  partyt 
hostile  to  Manfred  and  the  whole  house  of  Suabia. 
£MAj«nutoi.]    Uihttt  |i«n«v«red  in  the  poHe|r  of  hie 
predecessors,  and  went  even  fhrther  in  his  detemmed  hos- 
tility airainst  Manfred.    He  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  hini  to  answer  nunuTuus  heinous  oharces  which  he 
.stated  against  liim,  and  as  Manfred  refused  to  appear, 
unless  nc(  onipanied  by  a  .sufficient  escort  for  his  own  pro- 
tection, the  pope  excommunicated  him  as  a  tyrant,  a 
heretic,  and  an  enemy  of  the  Holy  Church.   ManlYed  sent 
troops  to  attack  the  Atpal  itsite,  uid  ihe  pone  proclainied 
a  crusade  against  Manfred,  and  induced  Kobeil,  count  of 
Flanders,  to  come  to  Italy  with  a  number  of  French  knights 
and  inen-at-nrnis,  who,  alter  dereating  the  fJuibelines  of 
North  Italy,  and  restoring  the  a.sccndency  of  the  Guelph 
party,  marched  against  Manfred  himself,  who  was  en- 
camped on  the  frontiei-8  of  his  own  lutu;doin.    But  one  of 
those  insurrections,  so  frequent  among  tte  people  of  Rome 
in  the  middle  ages,  oliHged  Urban  to  reesll  the  count  of 
Flanders  in  order  to  support  liim  against  the  insurgents. 
Tins  jave  vome  respite  to  Manfred,  but  Pope  Urban,  who 
W.-..S  def enniiKi!  in  his  purpose,  sent  a  legate  to  Charles, 
count  of  Pin',  I  I  I  •  and  Anjon,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  offering  him  the  crown  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  as  a 
fief  of  the  Roman  see.   Charles  accepted  the  offer,  an;! 
his  brother,  Louis  IX.,  gave  also  his  consent,  though  with 
reluctance,  as  that  good  king  had  great  doubts  concerning 
the  justice  of  the  measure.    Prom  this  fatal  convention 
originated  all  the  wars  of  the  Anjous  for  centuries  alter, 
for  the  ])osse<«ion  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  8Ul)«e«]uent 
invasions  of  Italy  by  the  French  kings,  who  derived  IVom 
the  house  of  Anjou  their  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.    Charles  was  making  his  preparations  for 
attacking  ManfVed,  when  Pope  Urimn  fell  ill  and  died,  at 
Perujda,  in  1204,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  IV. 

URBAN  v.,  Guillaume  de  (rrimoard,  a  Frenchman,  and 
abbot  of  St.  Victor  cf  >Tri:soille.  succeeded  Innocent  VI., 
A  D.  13»i2.    Like  Ins  jneiiece.vior,  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  .\vigiion,  Ua\ing  to  the  legate  Albornoz  to  detend  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  Roman  see  in  Italy.  [Albornoz, 
Gii.  o£.]   Bemabb  Visconti,  lard  of  Milan,  a  lirutal  but 
determined  roan,  who  oppiisssed  his  own  subjects  and 
encroached  upon  all  Ms  neighbours,  paying  no  more  regard 
to  churchmen  than  laymen,  waa  cxcnmniunitated  by  the 
pope  for  having  usurped  several  territories  of  the  Roman 
-SCO.    In  \'.Wy\  however  a  reconci!iati(3n  t  >  k  pl:ue.  and 
Hemabo  u.is  relieved  from  the  censure-;  of  tiie  church  ;  but 
the  reconciliation  did  not  last  loiii:,  a-s  Ileniabi  was  too 
restless  to  remain  at  peace.   In  13(J7  Pope  Urtmn  took  the 
resolution  of  restoring  the  pontifical  court  to  Rome,  to 
which  he  was  urged  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Petrarch 
also  wrote  him  several  hortatory  letter  to  the  same  pnr- 
po.so.    Uilian  landed  on  the  coast  near  Comcto,  and  from 
thence  rejiair<  d  to  Viterbo,  where  Cardinal  Albornoz  had 
prepared  even  thing  Ibr  his  reception.    After  .some  time 
the  pope  proceeded  to  Rome,  in  the  month  of  October, 
escorted  bv'  Niccolo  of  Este,  martmis  of  Ferrara,  AmadCUS, 
count  of  Mvoy,  Malatesta,  lord  oi  Rimini,  and  other  great 
ftodatories,  and  by  the  ambassadon  of  the  emjperor,  of  the 
kintr  f'f  Hungarj',  and  of  (Juoen  .Toanna  of  Naples,  nrd  a 
numerous  retinue  of  nien-at-anns.    He  wa-;  met  ontsi^'.c  of 
the  gates  by  the  Rnnian  cleriry  and  j'eople,  who  .inum- 
panied  him  in  the  midst  of  acclamations  to  the  Hasili,  a  of 
the  Vatican.   The  pope  found  the  city  of  Rome  in  a  veiy 
dilapidated  condition,  many  churches,  palaces,  and  houses 
in  ruins,  a  population  scanty  and  poor,  and  ottier  marks  of 
the  lone  absence  of  a  central  government  and  court. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  was  at  that  epoch  in  a  deplorable 
condition.    The  various  princes  and  reput)lics  were  con- 
tiiuially  at  war  with  each  other,  and  kept  for  the  purpose, 
at  a  great  expense,  mercenary  bands  of  Germans,  Hun- 
garians, English,  Bretons,  and  other  foreiiniers,  led  by  their 
reqiectitre  condottteri,  irfao  conuidtted  au  Unds  of  atioei> 
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ties  in  the  territories  wliich  they  scoured.     Ambrosio  1 
inMOQti,  one  of  the  numerous  ba&tard  sons  of  Bernabft,  ' 
who       deaoiating  the  Abruzzi  at  the  head  ol°  several  oi 
tttae  bsnda,  •moiiiitiiig  to  nearly  10,000  men,  was  defeated 
bjr  the  troops  of  Queen  Joanna,  united  iritb  thoM  of  the 
pope.  Most  of  Ambromo's  men  were  Icflled,  dtiier  in  or 
alt«r  the  fi^^!it,  ami  (XX)  of  tlu  in  were  takt-ii  pi-iMHK'p>  to 
Koine  ;  tlie  pope  cauM/<i  ;ttK)  to  Ije  liuut(,  and  tlu-  ii'sl  were 
sent  to  Montetiascone,  whence'  having  attempted  toe.-.cape, 
they  were  hung  Ukewiae.    Similar  seL-ne^  oi^^curred  in 
Lombavdyaod  hi  TVucany,  where  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sieua 
mn  MoBoMlly  making  iocunuMW  into  each  othcf 'a  teni- 
tories  by  means  of  the  meraenaiy  batida.  And  yet  thii  ii . 
tlu'  u<^e  represented  by  some  historians  as  one  of  iode- 
pendenc*'  and  prosperity  for  the  republics  of  Tuscany. 

In  13G8  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  aiul  Piter,  kiuR  of 
Cyprus,  went  to  Itome  on  a  \isit  to  Pope  Uiluin,  nvIiu 
*  noeited  them  most  kindly.  In  the  month  of  April  tlie 
•mperor  Charles  IV.  went  to  Italy  with  a  large  force, 
which  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  pope  and  of  Queen 
Joanna,  for  the  purpose  of  chMtising  Bemab6  ViM;onti, 
who  paid  no  more  respect  to  the  emperor  than  to  the  pope. 
But  ail  these  pn'paiations  cmKil  in  nothing;  Cliarles 
si^tied  a  truce  with  Boniabu,  some  say  after  receiving  from 
him  a  sum  of  money,  disniisacd  most  of  his  trooiis,  and 
then  proceeded  through  Tuscany  to  ViteiiM,  where  lie  met 
tile  pope,  and  they  prooeedld  tOfether  to  Borne,  where 
Isabella,  Cbaries's  wife,  wM  entmod  empresa  by  the  pope 
with  fpeat  aolemnity. 

In  the  following  year.  1369,  John  Palieologus,  emperor  of 
Constant uiople,  repaired  to  Rr»rae,  where  he  abjured  those 
peculiar  tenets  ul'  the  Ka^stern  cluirtli  in  which  it  differs 
from  that  of  lloiue,  and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  over  the  whole  Christian  church.  The  great 
object  of  the  journey  of  Falnologus  was  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  Western  ataies  against  the  Tuika,  in 
which  however  he  did  not  suceeed.  The  pope  was  not 
always  at  peace  in  his  own  dominions.  Re  was  <A1iged  to 
send' an  army  against  the  people  ot  Perugia,  who  had 
revolted,  and  the  ])eople  of  Rome  proved  at  times  r-'s'.ive, 
which  probaljly  indueed  the  ])ope  to  reside  chiefly  at 
Vitcrbo  and  Monte tia»cone.  In  1J70  Urban  determined  tc 
letum  to  Avignon.  Tiie  reason  alleged  for  this  was  to 
mediate  between  the  kings  of  Franee  and  England,  wlio 
were  at  war.  But  Petrardu  who  greatlv  lamented  this 
step,  attributed  it  to  the  impoi-tunities  of  tne  Frenoh-catdi- 
nalss  wiio  preferred  the  easy  life  wiiich  they  ujied  fo  lead 
in  iheir  own  country, to  tlu'  toimality  and  disciiilim-  wliich 
were  enforced  at  Home.  In  tiie  month  of  Seplemi)er  the 
pope  embarked  at  Cometo,  and  returned  to  Provence,  but 
shortly  aOer  his  arrival  at  Avignon  he  fell  ill,  and  died  in 
Deeember  of  the  same  year.  He  was  generally  regretted 
Ibr  his  personal  ehaiaeter,  his  disinterestednws,  chaiity, 
and  pious  zeal.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gregoiy  XL  A 
life  of  Urban  V.,  in  Latin,  is  inserted  in  the  uild  volume 
of  Muraton  8  '  Kerum  llalicanini  Seriptorcs.' 

URBAN  VI.,  Bartoionieo  Prignano,  arclibisliop  of  Bari, 
was  elected,  after  a  stormy  conclave,  in  April,  137H,  to 
aueeeed  Gregorr  XI.,  who  had  a^n  restored  the  Papal 
aoetoRoaie.  Of  theaisteencaidinalawhowere  atRome, 
twehre  were  FVench  and  fbor  Italian.  The  fonmer  wished 
for  a  F'rench  pope,  but  the  people  of  Rome  assembled 
tumuituously,  crying  out  that  they  would  have  a  Roman 
pope,  and  the  magistrates  of  tiic  city  sent  envoys  to  the 
cardinals  in  conclave  assembled  entreating  them  to  elect, 
if  not  a  Roman,  at  least  an  Italian  i>ope.  As  none  of  the 
four  Italian  cardinals  was  thought  lit  for  tlie  office,  it  was 
at  last  agreed  to  elect  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  a  native  of 
the  Idngdmn  of  Naples,  who  hawenod  to  b«  at  Home  at 
the  time.  But  before  his  elecUon  was  imde  known,  the 

impatient  populace  lirokc  into  the  hall  of  the  cuiiclave 
and  the  fnghtened  cardinals  ran  away.  The  following 
day.  Snli  of  April,  peace  In  in^c  restored  by  tiie  magistrates, 
the  cardinals  assembled  again,  and  continued  the  election 
of  the  aidibishop  of  Bari,  who  then  accepted  the  Papacy, 
and  onaoMd  the  name  of  Urban  \L  He  was  solemnly 
crowned  on  the  18th  of  April,  attended  by  the  sixteen 
cardinals  who  were  at  Rome,  and  who  communicated  the 
newi  of  the  canonical  election  of  the  new  pope  to  the  I 
other  cardinals,  who  were  ^till  at  Avignon,  as  well  as  to  I 
all  the  kings,  princes,  aiid  republics  of  Christendom. 
There  appears  therefore  to  be  no  truth  in  the  subsequent 
aOcgation  oC  the  f^rcnch  cacdinals.  who  began  the  achiim, 


that  the  election  iiad  not  been  free,  and  was  a  fiction  ar- 
ranged witli  tlie  coii>eiil  of  Prignano  himself,  in  oixler  to 
escape  from  the  violence  of  tlic  Koinans.  it  was  not  until 
the  following  July  that  the  French  cardinals,  having  one 
after  the  otlwr  left  Rome  on  the  pretence  of  the  mmi—f 
heati^  assembled  at  Anagni  for  tiie  purpose  of  reroirinf  the 
election  of  Uil)an,  and  tney  invited  the  Italian  cardinals  to 
join  then-  convention.  One  of  tlie  latter,  Francis  Tebal- 
deschi,  cardinal  of  S.  Picti  o,  f 1 11  ill,  and  du-d  in  the  follow- 
ing August,  after  making  a  solemn  declaration  that  UrlMn 
had  been  legally  elected,  and  that  he  acknowledged  him 
aa  the  true  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  true  reason  of  tiie 
seeeMSon  of  the  French  cardinals,  beades  their  original 
desire  of  having  a  French  pope  residing  at  Avignon,  was 
that  Urban,  who  had  the  character  of  an  austere,  zealous 
churchman,  i/nt  destiHi'ic  of  all  spirit  of  charity  or  con- 
ciliation, began  lu.s  pontificate  by  assuming  a  haisli, 
haughty  tone  towards  the  cardinals,  upbraiding  them  w  i(h 
their  dissolute  lives,  their  simoniacal  practices,  and 
threateidng  them  with  severe  measures  of  reform,  which 
were  certaLoIy  waoted.  but  which,  after  the  inveterate 
habits  of  relaxed  discipline  contracted  during  the  long 
absence  of  thi-  Papal  court  from  Koine,  could  only  have 
been  effected  gradually  and  with  caution.  As  it  was, 
Urban  by  his  intem))erate  conduct,  instead  of  a  rclbrm, 
effected  a  schism  in  the  church.  He  also  cuntiivt-d  to 
offimdtliy  his  imprudent  words  and  nneourteous  behaviour, 
Joamia  oir  Naples,  liia  natuial  sovereign,  who  had  sent  her 
husband,  Otho  of  Bfuaiwiek,  with  a  qplcndid  wtinuo  to 
congratulate  lum  on  his  exaltation.  The  consequence  was 
tliat  Queen  Joanna,  as  well  as  King  Charles  V.  of  Franci*, 
gave  their  countenance  to  tlie  French  cardinals  at  .\na:,'ui, 
who  on  the  9tli  of  August  declared  Urban  to  be  a  usurpoi, 
and  excommunicated  him.  On  the  20th  of  September 
they  elected  as  pppe,  Robert,  cardinal  of  Geneva,  a  man 
notorious  for  his  unclerical  habits,  and  for  the  atrocitits 
which  he  had  committed  at  the  head  of  the  bands  cf 
foreign  mercenaries  in  the  Romagna,  and  especially  at 
Cesena,  a  few  yeai-s  before.  He  a-^umed  the  naine  of 
Clement  V'll.,  l)ut  he  is  placed  in  tiie  list  of  anlipopcs  ; 
lor  although  Urban's  sui)seiiuent  comhut  wa«  far  from 
laudable,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  having  been  legally  aud 
canonical  ly  elected. 

Pope  Uihan,  leeing  hiaaelf  Ibnakea  by  all  his  cardinala. 
for  even  the  fbw  ItaJmn  cardinals  had  left  him,  promoted 
twenty-six  cccle>ia.'tics,  mostly  i5(  i--^)iis  uf  merit,  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  and  e\.communic.ttcd  tlic  others  as  rebels 
against  the  luad  of  the  churcii.  'Iliu^  he:ian  the  great 
Western  schism,  as  it  is  called,  vviiich  lasted  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Council  of 
Constance.  France,  Savoy,  and  Naples  sided  with  the 
antipope  Clement ;  the  r^  of  the  Catholic  world  with 
Urban.  Both  issued  bulls  and  decretals ;  both  conferred 
livings  and  sees,  causing  thereby  great  contention  and 
confusion  in  church  and  state.  Clement  took  up  his  usi- 
dence  at  Avignon.  Urban  remained  at  Home,  whcie,  in 
K17S>,  he  jirocTaiiucd  a  cru>ade  against  the  antipope  ami 
Queen  Joanna,  and  took  into  his  pay  tlie  mercenary  troop 
<^led  the  Company  of  St.  George,  commanded  by  Albe- 
rico  da  Barbiaoo,  an  Italian  condoUtere,  who  defeated, 
near  Marino,  in  ^  Campagna,  the  Breton  company  or 
troop  in  the  service  of  Queen  Joanna.  In  the  following 
year  Pope  I'rban  deposed  the  queen,  by  a  bull,  as  being 
schismatic,  heretic,  and  guilty  of  liigh  treason,  and  releiu>ea 
her  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  He  also  excommuni- 
cated and  deposed  tlie  archbishop  of  Naples  for  liaving 
acknowledged  the  antipope,  and  he  appointed  another  in 
his  place.  Lastly,  he  wrote  to  Louis,  king  of  Hungary, 
and  offered  him  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Louis,  being 
old,  gave  up  his  clainu  to  nla  cousin  Charles  of  Duraxzo, 
who,  having  niis*  li  an  army  in  Hungarj',  went  to  Italy  in 
1381,  and  alter  being  crtnvned  at  Rome  by  Pope  Urban, 
marched  to  Naples,  which  he  occupied  witliont  much 
fighting,  and  took  Queen  Joanna  prisoner,  and  some  time 
after  put  her  to  death.  Urban  had  stipulated  wtth  (Snurlea 
that  be  shoula  give  to  Francia  da  Frigumo,  somamed 
Butillo,  the  pope  s  nephew,  the  duehr  of  Ospua.  with 
Nocera,  and  other  ter.tituries ;  and  as  Cliarles,  now  settled 
in  the  throne  of  Naples,  delayed  performing  his  promise, 
the  pope  set  out  for  Naples,  and  saw  liis  nephew  pui  in 
jwsseaRion  of  \m  dnehy  in  IJt^'S.  From  Naples  Urban 
went  to  Nocera,  where  he  remained  lor  a  long  time  with 
00  apparent  ol^ect.  There  he  liad  dismitea  witlLKing 
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Chnrles,  and  also  with  the  cardinals  of  his  retinue,  who, 
tir«i  of  their  uncomfortable  and  forced  rend«nce  at  Noeera, 

am  to  express  their  opinion  of  the  wajwvid  olMtinaqr 
•Imam  oapriee  of  the  pontiff.   A  series  of  miefltioBs 
nwre  pnbnthed  about  thnt  time  by  BartoHno,  a  jurist  of 
Piacenza,  about  the  propriety  of  appoint  iiis^  curators  to 
thi'  pope  in  case  he  showed  neiflect  or  incapacity  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  hi>;h  office.    It  was  re- 
ported to  Pope  Urt)an  that  six  af  his  cnrdinaU  ha<l  di8- 
cumsed  these  questions  uid  held  the  affirmative,  and  in 
iiet  that  there  existed  a  eomplnkey  to  aneit  him  and  eoa- 
4enn  hint  as  a  heieHe.  urban  heeame  fbriow  at  tMa 
Tpport,  which  appears  to  have  been  preatly  exagjjerated  : 
and  in  .Janiiar\,  V.tHn,  he  had  tlie  six  cardinals  seized  and  i 
luaded    with  chains,  and  gave  Ihcrii   in  charge  to  his! 
nephew  Butillo,  who  put  them  tu  the  torture,    thie  of 
them,  the  bi»hop  of  Acinila,  was  induced,  by  the  acuteness 
of  the  pain,  to  acknowiedp^e  all  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  accu8«>d  of.    Meantime  the  pope,  dtSHtisflcd  that 
Kinar  Charles  still  kept  a  garrison  in  the  fortress  oTCnpoa, 
which  place  had  been  given  to  Btitillo.  the  pope's  nephew, 
reproached  him  for  not  fulfilling  this  and  other  conoitions 
of  the  investiture,  and  threatened  to  resume  the  kinj^om 
as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see.    King  Charles  sent  a  torce, 
under  tlie  great  constable  of  the  kingdom,  to  besiege 
Nbem,  npon  which  the  pope  excommunicated  Charles, 
md  ha  oied  to  show  himself  daily  on  the  to«a-«ra&s»  and 
then  at  the  aernid  of  a  bell  he  loadly  repeated  Ms  aiMp 
thf  mas  aitiunst  Charles  and  against  his  troujM  that  were 
encamped  around  the  town.  At  la^f  the  pope  w:t.s  relieved 
from  9^eB^'  by  Hanseverino  ami  other  l)arons.  and  e.scorted 
to  the  coast  of  Peestum,  where  he  embarked  on  board  a 
Oenoese  s({aadron  which  lay  in  waiting,  «nd  went  to 
Genoa,  takincr  along  with  him  the  cardinals  as  prisoners, 
ncrat  the  bistMp  of  Aqnila,  who  died  or  was  put  to  death 
on  tM  road.  The  others  were  privatair  put  to  death  by 
Viban's  prder  in  Gknoa ;  some  say  that  they  were  drowned 
in  sacks,  others  that  thi  y  wcro  strangled  in  his  own  palace. 
The  citizens  of  Genoa  were  highly  offended  at  this  abuse 
of  authority,  and  Urban  left  Genoa  for  Lucca,  where  he 
spent  the  Christoias  of  1385.    Meantime  Charles  of  JXi- 
tHzzo  was  nmidered  in  Hungary,  whither  he  had  gOM  to 


elidiBcd  at  NqSln.  Re  had  a  eonpetttor  in  Lonis  if'or 

Anjou.  Pope  Urban,  being  applied  to  by  the  (jucen- 
dowager,  coujjtenance<l  the  claims  of  Ijidi-ilaus,  whilst 
Jx)uis  of  Anjou  was  .suiiportt'il  by  1  lie  aiilijiope  ("lement, 
who  gave  him  the  inve.'tliture  at  Avignon.  The  kingdom 
was  divided  between  the  two  parties.  Pope  Urbati,  having 
raised  troops,  vaoMved  bom  Fenigia.  whoa  he  tiksn  was, 
to  Fereatinoi,  near  the  ftontieiB  or  Naples,  bat  on  the  way 
he  fell  from  his  mule  and  was  much  bmiied.  He  was  car- 
ried to  Rome,  and  died  in  October,  1380.  His  violence, 
which  bordered  upon  iVfiizy,  his  excessive  pride,  his  ob- 
stinacy, his  cruelty,  hi.H  worldliness,  discrraced  his  pontiti- 
<  ate.  Hiul  were  the  cause  of  many  crimes  and  many  cala- 
mities. His  character  and  doings  bear  considerable  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Bonifiue  VIII.  Ilioodore  von  Niem, 
wiw  was  Urlwa's  fluniliar  and  an  eye-witness  of  his  deeds 


at  Ndeera,  lias  given  man^  particulars  in  his  *  mstoria  de 

Schismatc  sui  temporia.'  Thomas,  bishop  of  Acemo,  wrote 
'  Opuoculum  de  creatione  Urhani  VI.'  Munitori,  in  his 
•  Annals  of  Italy.'  gives  several  other  aiithoritie.s  for  his 
account  of  Urban's  pontificate.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Boniface  IX. 

URBAN  VIL,  Gio.  Batista  Oastana,  bom  at  Ro«m.  of 
a  Oenoese  tanly,  was  elected  after  n»  death  of  SstuaVn 

in  September,  1590,  and  died  a  few  day*  allar.  Gregory 

XIV.  was  then  elected  in  his  place. 

I'RBAN  VIII.,  Criniiiial  AfaflVo  Harborini,  succeeded 
Gregory  XV.  He  was  bom  at  Floreiu  e  in  lotjH,  of  a 
noble  family,  and  after  studying  with  prcat  success  at 
Rome,  where  his  uncle  Franeesoo  Barberini  filled  an  office 
in  the  Papal  administration,  ha  was  promoted  sueoessively 
lo  aevcnl  important  offices,  was  made  referendary  of  jua- 
twre,  protonotarv  of  the  Papal  court,  legate  in  France  to 
Ifi  tin  IV.,  caalinal  bishop  of  Spileto,  legate  of  Bologna, 
and  histly  pope,  and  was  crowned  in  September,  Hj'J^i.  He 
(li^piayed  irom  the  beginning  of  his  ]M>ntificatc  a  liberal 
mind,  lieing  generous,  affable,  fond  of  literature,  and  of 
daasieal  studies,  in  which  he  was  well  versed,  ^id  well 
icqoamted  with  state  aiibin.  He  tbuiul  the  court  of 
XoiM  invoked  in.tlie  tedtoui  and  perplexing  affair  ef  Ike 
P.  C.»  No.  1682. 


Valtallba.  which,  from  being  originally  a  war  of  religion 
between  the  inhabitants  of  that  countiy  and  the  6risoni» 
bad  beeoBse  an  intricate  jwlitical  qaestion,  in  which  the 
courts  of  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Savoy,  and  Rome  took  a 

lively  part,  and  which  endangered  the  peace  of  Europe. 
[X'ai.tklli.na.]  Urban,  whose  policv  was  rather  com- 
prehensive than  narrow,  was  not  in(-[incd  to  add  to  the 
iilready  overgrown  Spanish  pouer  in  Italy,  and  he  leaned 
rather  to  the  side  of  France,  but  he  was  obliged  to  ma- 
noeuvre and  conceal  his  real  sentiments,  until  the  trea^ 
of  Monfoa,  in  March,  16jaB>  between  Ftaaca  and  Sjpain, 
set  the  quealion  at  rest,  at  least  for  a  time.  Hie  next 
affair  of  importance  was  that  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  a  fief 
of  the  Itoiiiaii  see,  whose  duke,  Francesco  Maria  II.  delJa 
Rovere,  was  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  had  lately  IonI  his 
only  son,  who  left  no  mUe  issue.  Pope  Urban  induced  the 
duke  to  make  a  donation,  *  inter  vivo«,'  of  his  duchy  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  after  securing  for  himself  a  oorapeteot  in- 
come. Thus  that  line  countiy,  which  stood  bevween  the 
Papal  provinces  of  the  Marches  and  Romagna,  was  inoor- 
poratea  with  the  Papal  state  in  1626.  Next  came  the  war 
about  the  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  bet'.vci-n  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  and  the  court  of  .Sjiaiii  on  one  side,  and 
the  French  on  the  other,  winch  lasted  several  years,  and 
which  spread  desolatitm  all  over  North  Italy  and  brought 
in  the  plague  into  Lonbaidy.  Pope  Urban  endeavoured 
froeatedly  to  rMton  plena  to  Ita^,  but  did  net  suooeed 
tin  1831,  by  the  treaty  of  Cheiaaeo,  eonehided  between  the 
king  of  Franco,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  emi>eror. 
Meanwliile  the  great  war,  called  'the  Thirty  Years'  War,' 
was  raging  in  Germany,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  af  the 
head  of  tlie  Protestant  party,  was  iu  tlie  full  tide  of  success. 
Italy  began  to  Ceel  alarmed,  and  several  princes  urged 
Pope  Urvan  to  assist  the  emperor  by  all  the  means  at  hia 
disposal  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  wcrU.  Urban  how- 
ever showed  himself  rather  cool  on  the  Kib}ect  \  he  did  not 
feel  very  friendly  towards  the  bouse  of  Austria  since  the 
war  of  Mantua,  and  once  in  full  consistory  he  imposed 
silence  on  and  ordered  away  Cardinal  Borgia,  tiie  bpaaish 
ambassador,  who  was  i  eiOIMliaUeg  loudfy  with  JhOI  «a 
his  duties  as  pontiff. 

In  1633  GiacintoCentim,  nephew  of  Cardinal  Centini  of 
Aacoli,  wiahing  to  aee  hia  UBcle  pape,  betook  hiaBself  to 
sorcery  in  company  with  otticr  iaatuatad  men,  in  order  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  Urban.  The  ahstird  conspiracy 
being  revealed,  the  judges,  who  themselves  liclieved  in 
magic,  m;ulf  it  a  capital  ca.se:  (  cnlini  was  beheaded, 
others  were  burnt,  and  others  sent  tu  the  galleys.  In  the 
same  year,  Galileo,  l>eing  summoned  to  Rome  6y  the  couit 
of  the  loquiattien,  was  obliged  to  at^ure  sokmnly  hie 
solar  system,  after  irineh  he  was  allowed  to  retain  to  Ida 
country-house  near  Florence.  In  1635  war  broke  out  again 
in  Italy  between  the  Frendi  and  thedukesof  Savoy  and  of 
Farina  on  one  side,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  ruled  in  Lom- 
bardy,  on  the  other.  Pope  Urban,  in  order  to  allay  tlie 
storm,  sent  to  Paris  the  nuncio  Giulio  Mazzarino,  a  young 
man  of  abilities,  who  was  tlieti  pusliing  forwards  in  the 
world.  This  embassy  was  the  beginning  of  Uie  extra- 
onUnarv  fbitune  of  Masiariao.  for  Cardinal  Richelieu 
found  him  to  be  a  man  aft^  hit  own  ndnd,  and  took  him 

into  his  cnnficlence  ;  but  the  ostensible  oluccf  of  Mazza- 
rino's  nussum,  1h.it  of  peace-makuiL'.  was  lorqollen  or  .set 
aside,  and  the  war  continued  in  ^^0I1h  Italy. 

In  1G42  the  Papal  state  itself  wa.s  the  scene  of  a  petty 
war.  Odoardo  Farnesc,  tlukc  of  Parma,  was  possessed  alM 
of  the  duehy  of  Castro  and  Ronciglionf,  a  fief  of  the  Roman 
see.  The  fcebeiini,  nephews  of  Pqie  Uiban,  were  at  va- 
riance with  the  duke  upon  matters  of  precedence,  and  they 
also  wished  to  have  the  duchy  of  Castro  for  their  own 
family.  The  duke  made  jircparatioiis  for  dct'ince.  The 
Barberini  persuaded  their  uncle,  who  was  old  and  iiihrm, 
to  take  military  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Ca-stro.  The 
duke  of  Parma  nwde  a  defensive  alliance  witli  the  duke  of 
Modena,  the  grMd.duke  of  T^iscany,  and  the  republic  of 


Vetuce,  against  the  andiition  of  the  Barbeoni,  whow  dia- 

Sosing  at  their  pleasure  of  the  Pai»I  treasury  and  In- 
uence,  had  moved  an  armv  to  the  northward  to  attack 


the  state  of  Parma.  Several  conibiits  took  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po  between  tiie  Paj>al  troops,  commanded  by 
Cardinal  Antonio  liarberini,  and  the  troops  of  Modena  and 
Venice.  The  troops  of  Tuscany  also  took  part  in  this  de- 
aidtoiy  but  daotiuetive  wadve.  which  lasted  till  IMit. 
when  kf  the  ■wdiation  ef  Aanee  peace  was  made  MO^ 
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Pope  Urban  promi&cd  to  rvstore  the  dm  liy  of  ('ii*tro  to  thf 
diiku  FarncM  on  the  latter  making  an  humbie  apoluK)'- 
Vittoriu  8iri  wrote  a  diAiaa  histcuy  of  ti^waiv  called 
^Queira  di  Caitro.' 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1644,  Pope  Uibu  VUI.  died,  after 
m  pontificate  of  nearly  twenty-one  years.  He  was  i>uc- 
eecded  by  Innocent  X.  Urban  encouraired  leamin((  and 
the  art^  ;  lie  founded  IIk-  college  of  Propasjimtla  ;  In-  toni- 
plelt'd  llu^  aniseduet  of  llic  Acqna  Felice;  buill  llit- 
i-oim1ry  rtsiduiK-e  of  Casli-l  Gaiido  fo,  enioigc-d  and  ein- 
beiluhed  the  Quirinal  palace,  and  increased  the  Vatican 
library.  He  was  himeelf  a  good  clasjuoal  adi^or.  and  no 
meaa  Latin  poet.  The  principal  charge  against  him  is 
fais  weak  partiality  towaida  nia  nepbewa.  who  abused 
hb  old  ai^e  and  credulity,  (Muntorit  AtmoH  d'Uoiia  ; 
Bottn.  Sl'iriii  d'Hd/ia.) 

I'HHANIA.    [PK!i\Ko  K  Uiiiiixo.] 

UHUrNO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  t>tatc,  in  tlie  adniinititra- 
tivo  province  of  Pks.\ko  h  Ubbino,  is  situated  partly  on  a 
hill  which  is  an  offset  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines  dividing 
the  nlley  of  the  Metaoro  from  that  of  the  Foglia.  It  S 
about  3D  miles  l)x)m  the  ooaat  of  the  Adriatic.  Urbino  is 
a  walled  town,  and  ha»  sereral  fine  buildinffs,  amonfir  others 
the  ducal  palace,  now  the  govcmment-lunihe,  of  verj- 
yood  aichiti'ctun-,  which  contains  a  collection  of  an- 
tient  in-ciiption!i  and  sculptures,  the  paiacu  Albani,  (he 
cathedi°al,  and  hcveral  other  chunhcs  and  convents.  Ur- 
bino is  an  archbiiihop's  Bee:  it  ha.s  a  coilctce,  an  academy 
of  aeieneea  and  htentane}  and  aboul  4B00  anhabitoirta. 
Tbeyahowat  Uitilno  the  noaae  in  wUdi  BiAello  «m 
horn*  (Calindri,  Saifgio  S/atigtico  della  8M0  PfM^i/Mo; 
Ramnoldi,  Coi  oj^ra/ia  deli  Italia.) 

Urbino  was  lor  tlirec  centuries  tije  capital  of  a  princi- 
pality with  the  title  of  duchy,  and  some  of  itit  dukes 
figure  in  a  conspicuous  manner  in  the  liistory  of  Italy, 
■apecially  ss  patrons  of  learning*  The  court  of  Urbino 
was  at  one  time  the  moat  refined  in  Italy.  The  family  of 
the  oounts  of  Montefeltro  founded  the  dukedom  of  Ur- 
bino in  the  fourteenth  century.  Guidobaldo,  the  last  of 
the  Montefehio  liur.  having  no  won*,  adopted  Fnincewro 
Maiia  della  Uuvere,  iit'jiht'w  of  pope  Julius  II.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  aji  duke  of  Urbino  in  1508.  In  1626  his  de- 
scendant. Frauceiicu  Maria  II.,  being  old,  and  hi^  only  son 
haTing  died  without  male  iMuo»  gove  up  his  dominions, 
which  were  afief  of  the  Romao  sea^  to  be  ineaqwrated 
with  the  Papal  state,  ameeably  to  a  written  ecMum  which 
he  made  to  Ihr.j  Uiliaii  VIII.  Tl  It'  duchv  of  UlbillDCom- 
pri>L'd  Ihe  tu.wu  ui  I'esajo.  l  aiio,  Fossombrone,  ffiniffaglia, 
Gubliio,  Cai^li,  San  Leo,  Caslel  iJuiaute.  since  called  I'r- 
baniB,  and  about  3(10  villages  or  hau)lct«  scattered  over  a 
very  pleasant  tenitory. 

Urbino  is  the  birthplace  of  HaffiieUe,Bcanante,  Bai-occi, 
and*  ether  dittinguished  artists;  of  the  military  entrineer 
Paciotti;  of  Bcniaixlino  Baldi,  Fabretti,  and  other  nu  n  of 
learain^r;  and  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  and  several  caixlinais 
of  the  Alhano  family. 

UUHIiXO  K  PESARO.    [Pti*.*k»  k  Urbino.] 

U'ltCKOLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Apocynaces-,  so  named  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  bom  ureeolua, 
pitcher,'  in  consequence'  of  Jthe  forin  of  its  oorol.  The 
genus  Urceola  ia  confined  to  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and 
fne  iilandt  of  Sumatm  and  Penang ;  tint  a:>  it  is  by  some 
botanists  coii^iiiercd  not  to  dilfer  from  the  Vahea  of  .Mada- 
gascar, the  genus  may  have  a  wider  distribution.  It  has 
liiu  calyx  small,  5-iuirtite.  (Jiaol  urceolate  ;  tube  elongated, 
ventricose,  5-cleii.  Stamens  a,  anthers  sucittate.  Fol- 
hclea  2;  seeds  BBmcrou5,  glabrous.  The  species  U.  dtutiea, 
or  CaoutchottO-vtBo,  ta  sbnibtw  and  twiBMgt  cliaibing  over 
trees  to  a  great  extent.  MnBeomes  aa  mucn  aa  flOO  paces ; 

with  ova!  opposite  leaver,  aiul  terminal  panicU>.  Fiom 
wounds  made  m  the  bark  of  thii  planl  there  oozes  o\it  u 
milky  fluid,  whah  on  exposure  to  the  open  air  hcparntes 
into  an  elpstic.  coagulum,  and  watery  liquid  apparantiv  of 
■o  use.  Alter  the  separation  takes  plaoti  thie  coigulum 
is  not  only  like  American  caoutchouc,  or  Indian^bbcr, 
but  uu^esaes  all  the  same  propertiee  aa  fint  ascertained  br 
Dr.  kosburgh.  {Jnat.  itc*.,  v.  171.)  He  states  that  a  ball 
■of  it  externally  has  the  appearance  of  American  caout- 
chouc :  wliiu  I  lit  itito,  it  is  oi  a  lijrht  brown  colour,  till  the 
action  of  tlu  darkens  it.  This  ball,  measuring  94  inches 
111  ciiciuiiierenc-e,  and  weighing  7 1^  ounces,  m  iiuipiy  fall- 
ing from  a  huigliL  of  15  feet,  rebounded  about  lU  'or  li 
thne^wlush  ia  of  itarif  an  indiMtiMi  of  thogoodn— of 


the  caoutclioiU'.  Dr.  Itoxbuiirh  also  ibund  tl;at  slips 
of  it  weif  capable  of  bearing  a  greater  degree  m  extension 
and  contraction  than  the  American.  W  heiv  tliey  broke, 
tlie  eia^cit.y  wa«  go  great,  that  each  end  returned  to  its 
respective  mass.  The  leai^  prewure  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  united  diSereot  portions  as  perfectly  as  if  tbcy  had 
never  been  separated :  this  propt  rty  of  caoutchouc  has 
bci  ii  coiiMiii  red  a  imich  more  luuUerii  dis(  0\er\  . 

This  plant  was  lust  di.'sciis  end  by  .Mr,  Ho'.viMin,  a  surj(eoii, 
wlio  states,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  '  Asialu:  Uesearches,' 
tliat,  ill  cutting  their  way  througn  the  uuderwuod  of  Pe- 
nang,  they  were  much  surprised  on  finding  their  cutlassc«» 
covered  with  a  aubetaooe  which  had  all  tiie  MQjititiea  of 
American  oaofrtehooc  Mr.  Howiaon  wtcy9  that  the  milk 
wi.ii  li  is  iililniiu'd  by  making  incisions  into  the  stem  vields 
about  l  ..(j-llmds  of  its  own  weight  of  caoutchouc.  U  is 
curiuiis  to  obser\'e  how  many  of  the  modem  applications 
of  this  remarkable  substance  were  anticipated  by  this  gen- 
tleman, such  as  the  making  of  waterproof  bouU,  the  coat- 
ing of  gloves  Rpd  stockings  with  tite  juice,  &c. ;  as  he  sayik 
'  Besides  an  effectual  clothing  for  nianufaoturera  emphq^ 
with  the  mineral  acids,  which  had  long  been  a  desideratum, 
thiii  substance  under  different  modifications  might  be  ap- 
]ilu'tl  lo  a  iiiiinber  of  other  u.-idul  jnirposes  in  life,  such  as 
making  hats,  greatcoats,  boots,  ie.  for  SHilons  soldicn*. 
tishcnnen,  and  every  other  description  of  persons  who 
fi-ont  their  pursuits  are  exposed  to  wet  stockings;  for  in- 
valids who  suffer  from  damps ;  bathing-caps,  tents,  cover- 
ings lor  eairiuMi  oC  ail  kinds,  for  nrafa  of  bmuei,  ttuuka, 
buoys,'  &o.  (Atiatie  Bb».,  v.,  p.  164,  1706. > 

URCF.()I..\'HI.\,  a  genus  of  crastaceous  Lichens,  belong- 
ing to  Fees  taiiiiiy  Lecanoreie.  The  ciiaracters  of  this 
gemis are  as  follows:  thailus  crustaceoo-.,  sprcaiiiiii;, adnate, 
uniform ;  the  apothecia,  reproductive  organs,  arc  orbicular, 
with  tlie  disk  concave,  coloured,  and  immersed  in  the 
crust  •  tlia  border  of  the  apotbecium  ia  formed  of  Uie  eniot. 
and  haa  the  same  colour.  Hoolier,  in  hia  *  British  Fkma,' 
enumerates  six  Britidi  apeoies  of  Urceolaria.  They  are 
generally  found  on  rocks,  and  stones  and  walls.  Two  of 
the  species,  V.  srrupiu,ii,  the  cnnunon,  and  I',  dtierea,  the 
grey  Uiceolaria,  are  used  lor  dyeing.  The  U.  Acharii  is 
fre(|uently  of  a  pale  brick  colour,  sometimes  dark,  and 
dittera  liltle  from  U.  einerea  but  in  this  respect ;  Hooker 
attributes  its  colour  to  the  oxide  of  iioii,  w  hich  it  takes  up 
in  the  places  where  it  frowa.  Tbia  agent  ia  fiMud  ako  to 
tinge  other  speciea  thu  grow  in  tiw  aime  dutiiehi.  A 
species  called  /  e^xuknlOt  a  Mtivt  Of  TactWjri  i«  tttid  OS 
an  article  of  diet. 

URCHIN,  SKA.  [EcHiMD.ii.l 

U'REA  IS  a  principle  proper  to  the  urine  of  man  and 
quadrupeds,  and  perhaps  of  all  animals.  It  was  fint  -do- 
tected  by  Rouelle,  and  afterwanla  more  fulliy  ewmioed  by 
Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Prout.  In  ita  solid  and  poeo 

slate.  (i:ra  t  iy>talli;'<'s  in  the  form  of  lonj^  prismatic  nao> 
dies.  v\1ik1i  aie  wl.ite,  transparent,  ha\iiiu  suiiiewhat  tbo 
lustre  of  luutlu-i -(ii-i>eiirl,  with  a  taste  approaching  that  of 
intre,  and  none  al  all  of  the  fluid  which  furnishes  it.  It  is 
neither  sensibly  acid  nor  alkaline.  'Hie  specific  gravity  of 
tile  crystals  is  1-35.  It  fuses  at  250"  into  a  columless  fluid, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  converted  into  ammooia» 
cyanite  of  ammonia,  and  dry  solid  cyanurio  acid.  It  ia  so- 
luble in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and  still  more  soluble 
in  hot  water.  Alcohol  of  speciiic  gravity  0  816  dissolves 
one-fiflh  of  its  weight  of  urea  at  (K)"  tahr.  It  is  very 
sparinglv  soluble  in  aether  and  tiiinentine.  The  caustic 
aikalis  decompose  urea,  and  with  tiie  a^isistanca  of  Ileal 
convert  it  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  nitiie  and 
oxalio  acida  comhioe  with  urea*  forming  nlta  nort  or  leaa 
insoluble. 

I  ITie  lul]owill|f  process  is,  ]>erlia]).<.  1h<'  be.-^t  fur  procini'  i; 
this  j.tiiicii>le  in  asepaiate  form  :  — Ksapmalr  iuii;e  t  )  the 
consistence  of  a  strong  symp,  and  then  add  pure  ( Miieen- 
lidtetl  uiliiu  acid,  until  the  whole  niasa  bei  omes  more  or 
less  isolid.  The  crystalline  matter  wluch  is  now  observable 
consist  B  of  ttitrata  of  urea.  This  must  be  washed  from  ad- 
herent irapuritiea  in  ioe-«did  water,  and  then  preaacd  be- 
tween  bibulous  paper  to  dry.  Thete  cry'stols  arc  now  to 
be  dissolved  in  lukewarm  distilled  water,  and  neutralised 
with  carbonate  of  barytes.  Thii  mixture  i»  lo  l  e  evapo- 
laled  to  dryness,  and  alcoliol  buileii  on  the  dry  iriass.  In 
this  way  the  urea  may  Ix'  extractcil  from  the  bautic  .sjilts. 
it  may  Iw  obtained  ia.  colourless  crystals,  by  dige'sling  the 
aleoholie  aoltitian  with  annal  ohanMOj^lmdmprthiMBgle 
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•flowing  the  »ir»'a  (o  crv-itallizc  liv  spontaneous  ovaporatum 
of  Hie  alcohol. 

(Analytig  of  Blood  and  Urine,  by  G.  O.  Hees ;  On 
Stomach  and  I'rtnary  Disease*,  by  Dr.  Prout,  p.  Ixxii., 
ard  edition;  ud  Turaer't  BUmntt.qf  Chemt^yt  Part 
id^  p.  7ns.  edited  by  J.  IJMAg  tnd  W.  l>fm«r.> 

ITkE'DO  Trom  uro.  fo  burn\  a  cfpmis  of  ("rvptoiraniic 
plant*  bflontrini;  to  the  natural  order  of  Kiinsri,  and  to  the 
uivision  Hypndermii  of  Fries.  Itifliuicd  i;i  tlii-<  division 
are  also  the  genera  .^^cidiiim,  Piiciinia,  Podisoma,  and 
Gymnosporangiutn.  This  division  of  plattfai  is  Mportant 
and  interastin^,  both  in  a  botftnical  ana  eeooOnlcM  nbint 
01  devr.  These  productions  m  intereatln)|r  to  Ihe  DOt»- 
nist,  as  tHtf  seem  to  stand  on  the  vei^fe  of  the  Tegetable 
kint^oni,  or  that  point  ivhere  the  individualUy  of  n  lower 
ors^anie  being  is  lost  in  its  dependence  oii  a  liii'licr. 
Viewed  eeonomically  they  are  of  the  utmost  importanee, 
as  p:i)diiring  or  betn^  indicative  of  the  fatal  diseases  of 
com.  knotvn  by  the  names  of  smut,  brand,  bnnt,  nist,  mil- 
dew, bluti  brand-dew,  dust-brand,  scoreh-blast,  birand- 
bladdeta,  pmper-brand,  eanker-brand,  bnmt-ear.  fcr. 

All  thtJJypotlermn  ffrora  vir6.  '  under,'  and  fipfta, '  skin'> 
■re  known  by  hnvine  their  *poridia,  or  spore-<'asps.  free  or 
sHpitate,  and  situated  beneath  the  cuticle  of  livinjr  pfnnts. 
On  pxamininp  any  one  of  the  pnulnrtioiis  tlius  cnn-iiiul</d. 
it  will  be  found  that  the  part  of  the  plant  on  whii  h  thfv  are 
piteodllla  lost  its  natural  colourand  other  characters.  1  iie 
eiitide,  under  ivhich  they  Ktrm,  h  discoloured,  ftvquently 
ndMd.  and  bnnrts  ht  the  proees  of  time.  The  oodles 
eafled  sporidia,  which  constitute  these  productions,  are 
cellular  bodies,  havinir  an  ovoid  or  elliptical  form,  and  are 
fteqtwtitly  seated  on  a  kind  of  receplacle.  The  tis^^ne 
around  these  bodies  is  frequently  modified  in  charac  ter  nnd 
abpeamnee,  sometimes  approaching  that  of  the  bodies 
themaelTes.  The  sporidia,  or  cells,  are  generally  filled 
with  granule^  wtdeh  are  supposed  to  be  the  sporules  of  the 
plant.  Having  these  appearances,  many  botanists  have 
denied  that  these  cells  fmnishedwith  interior  granules  are 
truly  individual  plants,  but  that  they  are  transformed  cells 
rp«ulfinr^  from  disease  in  the  tissue  in  whicii  tiiey  occur. 
Fries,  who  has  paid  more  attention  to  cryptogamic  plants 
than  any  other  writer,  defines  the  /ifmndermii  as  plants 
havinjr^  proper  vegetation,  the  sporiaia  arising  from  the 
anatDinptioais  ot  the  cells  of  living  veg^ables.  Uoger,  a 
Oerritaui  Tiotantst,  has  also  wiltten  a  very  ehiborate  work 
on  the  nature  of  these  subctitanpons  fsinri,  in  which  he 
traces  their  origin  to  a  development  of  tissue  in  ]>lants  j 
nnder  till' inflitonce  of  disea.se.  He  calls  them  the  e.rn>i-\ 
thnnaia  of  plants,  and  attributes  their  formation  to  a  dis- 
eased condinon  of  the  stomates,  which  he  calls  the  orpnus 
of  ratpiation  of  fJants.  He  says  thev  are  always  produced  j 
by  exiemai  eiretnnstanees  that  woiAa  defanitv  the  Amdion ' 
ofstomates:  and,  by  a  lengthened  series  of  observatinns 
on  a  larrrc  tuimbcrof  s])ecies  of  these  plants,  he  found  that 
the  dr-v  ( ii  ipnient  of  the  diseased  tissue  always  commenced 
in  the  tis.sue  under  the  stomates.  The  external  circiim- 
stancoa  which  he  found  most  fkvourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  productions,  were  : — 1,  a  very  humid  state 
of  the  atmospnere,  long-continued ;  2,  an  epidemic  state  ' 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  these  bodies  ai-e  produced 
otter  lar^  districts ;  3,  a  want  of  sufficient  lifht ;  4,  alter- 
nations from  hot  to  dry  and  moist  weather ;  5,  long-con- 
tinucil  hot  and  dry  weather;  (J,  a  want  of  a  due  stipply  of 
air;  7.  the  cuticle  hecomin?  (  (ncnd  with  dust,  S;c. ; 
8^  accidental  mutilatious;  9,  change  of  climate  :  lo.  undue 
supply  of  moistnrc.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  all  these 
afretnulances  the  botfies  in  question  are  moat  abundantly 
produced,  but  the  mtestion  as  to  whether  the  cells  wftn 
rnmnles  are  Individual  plants  or  diseased  tissue  cannot 
thus  be  settled.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
grtiiiidcs  contained  in  tlu  i  ells  arc  cajiable  of  producing 
other  cells?  As  this  is  an  important  practical  point,  we 
shall  quote  the  eridencc  that  is  t}rought  forwnrd  in  support 
of  thii  Tiew.  H  the  granules  are  capable  of  reproducing 
the  eelh,  then  the  oem  tnost  be  regttded  as  the  sporidia, 
and  the  granules  as  sporules  of  a  pmnt  which  has  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  Bauer  instituted  a  series  of  etperi- 
mcnts,  in  which  he  diffused  the  ffranules  of  a  Urrdo  in 
water,  and  poured  it  over  the  soil  in  which  ^^hcr^t  wa.s 
prowinc,  ann  it  was  found  that  t!ie  wheat  l)e('nmc  attacked 
with  Uredo.  Fie  'collected  some  leaves  of  a  Rosa  centi- 
fblia,  which  were  entiri^  eorered  with- Uredo  rubigo :  he 
look  ihiea  fou  tieea  of  Ute  aanie  ipeeica,  the  leavaa  of 


which  showed  no  trace  of  Uredo,  and  having  IMt  them  in 
separate  boxes,  removed  them  from  the  neighboarhood  of 
the  affected  plant,  but  still  kept  them  in  a  similar  aspect.  . 
One  part  of  the  roee-leaves  covered  with  the  Uredo  wm 
mixed  toweids  the  end  of  the  winter  with  the  mould  in  the 
\MX  of  one  of  the  rose-trees,  and  the  remiindcr  sutisc- 
fjnently  used  in  the  manner  to  be  detailed.  When  the 
second'  tree  was  in  fidl  vii^our  and  near  blos.somine.  .«^nie 
■of  the  affected  rose-leaves  were  frequentlv  shaken  ever  the 
soil  lo  detach  the  sporules  of  the  funqfi.  the  remaining 
poitin;i  iifivliich  eontimied  attached  to  the  leaves.  The 
branded  rose-lefttea  were  then  steeped  in  water,  and  t!ie 
third  rose-tree  watered  with  the  mittnre  darine  the  whole 
of  the  sprinir.  The  thrc*?  insulated  plants  exhibited  no- 
thin:*  particular  until  the  autumn:  then  the  rose-free  in 
whose  soil  tlie  bmnd-btai in::  leaves  had  been  mixed  bo- 
came  profusely  covered  with  the  Uredo.  the  other  two  siill 
remaininjf  fr<»e  :  hut  the  succeedint;  season  the  wliole  three 
plants  were  branded  with  myriads  of  Uiedines.'  These  ex- 
periments seem  to  prove  that  the  Uredo  has  the  power  of 
reproducing  itself,  and  that  the  means  hy  which  the  sj  o- 
niles  are  introduced  into  the  plant  are  its'  roots.  It  n 
ho.vever  improbable  that  they  may  sometimes  be  intro- 
duced to  the  plant  throutrh  the  s'oinntes.  and  thus  account 
U!!!:^pr"s  observation  of  their  constant  presence  in  this 
part  of  the  plant.  Althouirh  there  seems  to  be  liMle 
doubt  from  the  above  and  other  experiments  that  Lhe  ,s]>o- 
rules  of  these  ihnid  may  lie  introduced  into  plants  by  the 
soil,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  fh>m  the  obseiTations  of 
Uneer  and  others,  that  when  plants  arc  in  a  state  of  disease 
produced  by  external  circumstances  the  fiinyi  are  deve- 
loped most  rapidly  and  in  £ri'eate<1  nuinhers :  and  indeed 
it  is  a  question  aUosxether  as  to  whether  some  disordered 
action  of  the  tissues  of  the  plant  decs  not  alwavs  occur 
previous  to  the  development  of  any  of  the  species  o| 
funffi. 

The  species  of  fhe  srenera  of  Piiccinia,  /Kcidium,  and 
Uredo  are  exceedingly  nnmerniis.  In  fnet  they  fcem  to 
vary  with  every  plant  they  attack,  and  have  tlms  Hven 
rise  to  specitic  names  accordins;  to  the  plants  on  which 
they  are  found,  as  Puccinia  Prinujin-,  .'!{cini»wn  Rerhcridia, 
Uredo  Violaruni,  N:c.  This  fact  might  lead  to  the  snp- 
position  that  many  of  these  recorded  Kpecies  are  ihcrerv 
varietiea  produced' by  the  same  sporules  being  developed 
in  dlfl^rvnl  plants,  rew  experiments  have  been  made  on 
this  subject,  althouph  some  late  iiiqiiiries  of  Pro T  -or 
Henslovv  have  proved  the  ideniity  c  f  two  spc,  ies.  lu'Iore 
sujijKised  fo  be  remote,  viz.  Puccinia  u'raniinis  and  Undo 
nihiijo.  He  also  states  his  belief  that  two  other  specie"^ 
I 'redo  Rosjp  and  .\regraa  mucronata,  are  identical.  The 
Uredo  rubigo  is  the  ipemes  wMeh  produces  the  disease 
called  nut,  wMlat  fhe  Pneeinia  gnnninis  [PrtrTNtA]  u 
found  on  plants  affected  with  mildew.  The  ('i^tinction 
between  Uredo  and  Puccinia  is  that  Ihe  latf<'r  i>n.*Hc-s 
pedicels  and  iis  s]inridiri  ;ive  elliptical,  whilst  those  of 
Uredo  are  rovuid,  without  ocdicels.  In  specimens  <>f 
blighted  wheat  Henslow  found  both  these  1'nrms  of  sporidia. 
and  not  only  what  were  supposed  the  peculiar  forms  of 
each  genus, 'but  ail  intermediate  ones.  IVevioai  to  this 
observation  the  two  fbrms  of  sporidia  were  fl*equenlly 
fotmd  tosjefher,  but  were  thought  by  Berkeley  and  othei-s 
to  be  still  si'inuale  plants. 

As  the  di^  ases  of  com  indicated  by  these  fuiif^i  .'».ri'  uf 
most  importance,  we  shall  describe  these  jwrtunilarlv. 
Under  the  hi  .id  of  Hchm  -Kah.  a  diseased  state  of  wheat 
in  which  the  i  rc/y  sfgrfum  {I raibo.  Dc  Clud.)  q^peatS, 
ttus  disease,  vrhich  is  also  known  by  tlm  names  of  smut 
and  dnst'trrand,  has  been  deserit>ed. 

frrdn  Cnrifx,  T)e  (\and.  ^Tf.  firtidu,  Bavier^,  is  found  on 
when'  ;  the  sporidia  are  included  within  the  ovary  of  the 
fruit,  the  sporidia  are  exactly  sphcricd,  ratljer  hiruc.  c:  o- 
bose.  and  black.  When  this  plant  appears  on  wheat  it  is 
said  to  have  the  Bunt,  Smut-balls,  or  Pepper-brand.  The 
sporidia  may  be.  detected  in  the  young  seed  in  the  very 
earliest  states  of  the  flower-bod,  and  When  perfectly  ripe  jt 
occupies  the  whole  interior  of  the  gridn,  Imt  does  not  bur-st 
the  skin,  so  that  the  prain  retains  the  character  of  bcin!» 
perfectly  sound.  The  sporidia  arfe  frequently  ' mi\(  d  vmUi 
delicate  fibres,  which  seem  to  constitute  tiie  niycehu  of 
the  plant.  Hc;islow  cRlcnlii'i  - 1'  a  sini^le  f^rain  of  wheat 
may  contain  more  than  4.(NX),UJt)  of  sporidia.  Each  of 
theae  qtoriffia  probably  contains  milhons  of  spontlcs, 
hence  mmim  ideftoiajr  be  formed  of  their  ii^ttit<w«i^»»  t^l^pg^ 
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as  their  capacity  for  spreadin)!;  themselves  in  every-  direc- 
tion. -Another  peculiarity  of  this  fungus  is  thirt  it  has  a 
very  disgustini;  smell,  and  the  consequence  is  that  Hour 
made  from  grains  containing  it  cannot  be  eaten.  Flour 
tiuisttoiled  is  however  aola  to  g^ngcrbftead-makers,  wlio 
bave  found  out  that  mixing  it  wHh  tnjiult  conceals  its 
diMgrii  nhie  odour.  It  does  not  appear  to  aet  injurioualy 
when  taken.  In  raisini^  wheat  for  seed  the  greatest  care 
KluHiId  be  taken  that  none  afl'ccted  with  the  bnuit-luniniii 
is  usetl,  as  il  seems  proved  tiiat  where  tlie  sporules  of  the 
funffus  are  present  in  the  seed  sown  they  will  piow  up 
with  the  plant,  and  be  developed  at  the  period  of  itK 
ripening  its  fruit.  Many  remedies  have  been  proposed 
ibr  gftttins  rid  of  the  nporalta  £wa  wheat  about  to  be 
sown,  wiahinf  with  elean  water  has  been  found  cffM- 
tual,  and  with  lime-water  much  more  so,  but  of  all  appli- 
cations a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitnol) 
seems  to  answer  best.  The  I'oilowinK  is  a  fc;ood  instance 
of  the  effect  of  dreaeing  wheat : — '  Mr.  Jolin  Woulnou^h, 
of  Boyton,  sowed  a  laige  field  in  alternate  breadths  with 
wheat  taken  from  a  Mod  sample  without  dressing,  and 
wheat  that  had  been  aresaed.  Long  before  the  corn  was 
ripe  the  difference  was  most  distinguishable.  Upon  those 
stretches  sown  with  dressed  wheat  it  was  diflicalt  to  tind 
liiiy  braudi  il  cans,  whilst  the  others  were  so  biiiiuled  as  to 
make  liiui  determine  to  carry  the  corn  at  sepaiale  times  to 
different  places.'     L'tin.  Trans.,  vol.  v.) 

Uredo  rubigo  and  linearis  ibnn  yellow  and  brown  oval 
epots,  and  blotches  of  an  orange  and  yellow  oolour  upon 
the  stcnvleaiL  and  chaff  of  coro*  and  variooigtWMS.  The 
qrariffiaof  U,  Uneari*  are  more  oblonp  tiian  those  of  U. 

ruArgV^  but  ttiey  are  frequently  found  toijether.  When 
these  ^ants  are  present  the  disease  of  the  corn  is  called 
KvLst,  Ked-raK.  Red-robin,  and  Red-Kum.  This  is  the 
plant  which  Hensiow  believes  to  be  identical  with  the 
Fuccinia  graminis,  which  occurs  in  corn  affected  with 
miJd«9.  The  mildew  and  the  rust  are  oAan  oonfimnded 
together  by  fium«%«iid,M  shown  by  Hendow»  there  is  no 
diffierance  in  the  easeatiBl  eharaeter  of  the  plant  which  is 
the  offkpiinsr  of  the  disease.  Some  beautiful  drawinirs  of 
the  Puccinia  by  Bauer,  with  an  account  ot  the  mildew, 
were  pubii>lied' by  Sir  .Joseph  Hanks  in  18tJ.j.  There  are 
also  some  admirable  delineations  of  the  plants  of  both 
smut  and  bunt  by  Dauer,  in  the  'Penn^  Magazine'  for 
183a»  Rust  aitd  liiildew  are  not  so  certainly  prevented  as 
aimiit«  alUMU^h  there  is  reason  to  believa  that  the  norulca 
of  f  Ite  U.  ruhtgo  are  taVen  less  up  by  the  roots,  in  the  same 

maimer  as  those  protlucini;  smut.  As  a  dressinir,  the  use 
of  the  lime-water  or  sulphate  of  cupper  shoidd  iR'ver  be 
neglected  ;  allhoui^h  it  may  not  always  pri:\  i  iit  rust,  \  et 
theie  are  instances  recorded  in  which  undresBed  wheat 
has  had  rust,  whan  dressad  wheat  from  the  same  sample 
has  not  bad  it. 

Connected  with  the  queetion  of  blight  in  com  is  one 
that  has  produced  much  discussion,  and  that  is,  how  far 
the  Barberry  (Berberis  vulgari\)  is  the  cause  of  it.  There 
is  a  very  fcein-ml  impression  amouirst  farmers  that  the 
barber:y-bubh  produces  rust  in  corn,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous well-authenticated  instances  of  blight  oceumng  in  the 
vicinity  of  barberry  bushes  and  hedges.  Botanists,  not 
ae«])g  how  this  could  occur,  Itave  generally  treated  the 
fiwt  as  a  ooiBcidence,  and  acquitted  the  barberry;  alto- 
gether of  the  eiime  of  producing  blight ;  but  the  evidence 
of  blight  occurring  as  the  consequence  of  the  )>resence  of 
the  barberry  is  constantly  increiising.  One  of  llie  bi'st 
explanations  of  liiis  curious  circumstance  is.  that  the 
barberrv  it. self  is  subject  to  the  attacksof  a  fungus,  the /Eci- 
diuni  berberidis,  sinular  to  that  which  produces  the  disease 
in  wheat.  The  specific  cbaiacteis  of  the  two  liowever 
are  vei^  different,  and  it  is  only  by  havbg  reeoone  to  the 
aupposition  that  many  of  the  recoitied  species  of  iCcidiuni 
are  merelv  varieties  dianged  in  character  by  change  of 
position,  that  such  an  eiq^aaatioa  of  tim  fMl  ooa  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Hesides  the  s|)ecies  of  Uredo  mentioned,  com  and  all 
other  plants  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  large  number 
of  these  fungi.  On  whatever  plant  they  are  found  thev 
are  indicative  of  disease,  and  the  produce  of  the  plant  will 
not  be  so  great  as  when  in  a  state  of  health.  SUr  H. 
Davy  found  th;if  a  thousaud  part.s  of  f^ood  wheat  yitld.  on 
an  average,  IK").'  uai  ts  of  nutritious  matter,  whilst  specimens 
from  mildewed  wheat  yielded  onfy  fiom  flCO  to  210  parts 
in  the  mats  quantity.^ 


Tlie  recorded  species  of  the  genera  of  Hypodetmii  aro 
almost  as  numerous  a>  the  plants  on  v.  l.i^  h  they  are  fwind. 
The  following  analysis  oi  tiie  character  of  tile  genem  will 
assist  in  tfaair  distiiict  ion  :— 

Hypooeruii.  •  •  •  ' 

Sporidianot  having  a  sac. 
Spoidia  stalked. 

Stallv  united.  Podiaoma.* 
Stalks  free.  Pucoinia. 
Sporidia  free.  L n  do. 

Sporidia  in  a  sac.  -Kcidium. 
For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  ai-ticle  the 
reader  should  consult  Henslow's  papers  '  On  the  Diseases 
of  Wheat,'  intheeecood  volume  of  the  Journal  o^  ilbe 
Royal  Agrittiimnl  Society  nf  England;  rmtnf 
Magazine,  1833 ;  Unci  r,  llxcintheme  drr  Pflunzen, 
Wien,  1823;  Sir  Josepli  Banks  s  Account  of  the  <'aus''  of 
DitPtitrs  ill  Corn,  with  drawinijs  by  BaiiLi.  IfWi ;  Lou- 
don's Cqcloptedia  nf  A^ncuiture :  Metzger's  (Jetrttde- 
arteu  ;  Berkeley,  in  Smith's  Engluth  Ficra,  vol.  v.,  pt.  ii. ; 
Burnett's  Oi<<^iii«r4^Aitany;.aMaiticlea9aAHO^Bon]«T- 
KAJU  PucaNUU  ■ 

URE'NA,a  goaos  of  plants  of  the  natmul  order  Mal- 
vaceflB,so  named  from  urew,  the  name  of  oneof  the  species 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  penus  is  chai-actei  iM-d  hv 
having  a  5-ele ft  calyx,  which  is  giixied  by  a  .'>-c]t  it  in- 
volucel.  ./Vnthers  numerous  on  the  top  of  the  tube.  Stig- 
mas 10 ;  carpels  5,  forming  single-seeded  capsules,  gene- 
rally ecbiaatM  fhrai  prickles,  which  are  rayed  at  the  apex. 
The  lyaciM'liBnn  small  abniha,  whteb  «ra  sndigsnous  in 
India  and  the  Indian  islands,  Ohlna,  Maaritlns,  South 

America,  and  the  West  Indies.  U.  scabriuscula  is  said  to 
be  found  both  in  ladva  iuid  Brazil.  The  flowers  of  all  are 
red,  but  few  of  ttie  species  are  sufficu  ntlv  ornnniental  to 
be  worth  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  U.speciosa, 
figured  by  Dr.  Wallidi,  Pi.  As.  Rar.,  t.  2b.  The  leaveaoT the 
several  speeim  aca  either  undivided,  or  slightly  or-  pro- 
foundly 34-lobed.  and  furnished  with  glands  on  the  vmrm 
on  the  under  surface.  Like  other  Malvaceous  plants,  the 
species  of  Urcna  abound  in  stronp  and  serviceable  Hav- 
like  fibres,  which  are  well  fitted  for  conversion  into  .  oid- 
age.  U.  lobata  and  sinuata  are  specially  mentioned  aa 
cmploved  for  this  purpose  in  India. 
UKKTHRA.  [Blaoder.] 

URt  £',  IIONORE'  D',  author  of  the  pattoral  iTHnanoe 
'  Ik'Astrte an  anti-Ga|lican  salihst  might  call  him  the 
French  Sir  Philip  Sydney.    He  was  bom  in  LVi?,  the 

younger  son  of  a  nobfe  I'amily  oii^finally  from  Suabia,  and 
allied  with  the  houses  of  J..-it,caiis  and  Savoy.  There  is  a 
'  perfect  harmony  between  hij*  life  and  the  tinsel  suitinient 
of  his  romance.  In  ir>H3.  when  studying  in  the  collage  of 
Toumon,  he  composed  a  drama,  which  was  acted  bv  him- 
self and  bis  schoufellows,  be  piling  the  part  of  ApoUov 
'  in  a  wide  tafl^ty  robe  cl"  crimson  and  orange,  his  head 
surrounded  by  sunbeams.'  On  leavinL'  folieirf  he  olilainod 
a  company  of  filly  men,  and  served  biaveiy  i:i  thi'  uar-.  of 
Henri  iV.,  whose  party  was  enil)raced  by  ihe  lanniv 
D  Urfe.  In  1598  or  15S>9  he  niariied  Diane  de  t  'h.iteau 
Morand ;  this  lady  liad  been  married  in  1575  or  1377  to 
Anne  d'Urlfe,  elder  brother  of  Honore,  then  in  iiistweaticth 
or  twenty-second  year;  it  was  a  juvenile  passion,  aoaident 
on  both  aides,  that  their  parents  found  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting their  marrying  l>efore  the  lady  was  of  marriageable 
age.  After  more  than  twenty  yea:  ui  numied  life  Anne 
d  Urfe  and  Diane  were  divorced  b\  mutual  consent,  and 
Honore  married  the  lady  in  order  tliat  her  estates  might 
not  go  out  of  the  family.  Diane's  passion  for  the  cluist: 
kept  her  continually  surrounded bjr  nnmbeis  of  large  dogs, 
which  she  allowed  to  sham  her  ova  and  husband's  deep 
ing  apartment.  Stunk  out  of  hwhed  by  his  wifM  ostnine 
attendants,  Honor6  retired  to  a  small  property  whit  h  br 
owned  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Nice,  and  amused  luinseif 
with  the  composition  ol  '  l.'Astr^e,'  the  tirst  part  of  which 
was  publishea  in  1(3 lU,  and  received  so  favourably,  that  a 
second  part  appeared  in  1G12,  and  two  more  in  1618. 
Honors  iVrSt  died  in  lG2a.  of  a  breast  ooifl|datnt ;  h» 
secretary  Bmo  compiled  a  conclusion  to  the  woric  from  faia 
mastsr's  manuscripts.  For  upwards  of  half  a  century 
'  L'Astrfie'  enjoyed  an  unmeasured  popularity ;  it  was  a 
storehouse  of  subjects  for  the  playwrijilit,  the  painter,  and 
the  engraver.  I-a  Fontaine  placed  it  next  to  the  workio' 
Maret  and  Rabelais.    The  best  editions  of  '  L'iVstrfo'  are 

that  of  Paris,  16U7,  and  that  of  Koueo,  iMJi  HiOip«i«  , 
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d'Uiie  a. so  published  '  La  Syrifirie  ;  avec  tl  aiitrfs  I'ii'ctM," 
IGH  iiiul  1G18;  'Kpitres  Morales.'  IfjiW.  Um.  ami  ]()2f); 
and  '  J^Syivftniri',  table  bocaffi^p.'  His  brother  Anno,  after 
gettinij  riil  of  his  wile,  declined  the  order  of  St.  Ksprit 
offered  him  by  Heoii  iV»  im  JAOB,  for  bis  wailike  •enricet, 
Mid  took  pnest%  oOtn  in  1B99.  He  ^  Ift  MWI,  wHJi  the 
repntatior!  of  a  frentlman  and  scholar.  When  yonntr  hv 
conipoM'ti  ui\e  hundml  and  fifty  sc)iiiiet.-»  in  ImiKiur  t)l' 
Diane  (k-  L'lialeau  Moraiid,  which  rt'iTuiincd  in  MS.  :  in 
maturer  yeant  he  wrote  hymns,  which  iie  publiiibed  in  1(M)8. 
He  alao  published,' in  1892^  *Deak  DMofMs-i  lOteaneut 
et  la  Yafllwiee/  < 

um,  one  of  the  eantom  of  the  Swiei  CtnifederafiaB^  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Schwyz,  west  liy  rntenMUton, 
Bern,  and  the  Valais,  sovilh  by  tiu-  sroup  of  tho  St  Golh-  j 
ard.  wliich  separates  it  I'rom  the  canton  Ticino,  and  ea.>-t  | 
bv  the  cantons  of  the  Gnsons  and  of  Glarus.  Uri  consicts 
ciru-ny  of  a  great  valley,  aiwut  thirty  milea  Ions;,  tbrou;|^h 
which  flows  tiie  river  Keuos,  which  has  its  aouraee  on 
llmnit  8t  Gothard  about  6000  feet  above  the  see,  and 
flmm  novthwaids  nnlil  it  enlen  the  eouftew  extmaity  or 
ttie  Waldstatter  lake.  The  Routhem  branch  of  the  lake  is 
called  the  I^ke  of  I'ri,  beincr  encloj(t>d  for  a  Icnirlh  of 
about  six  miU'H  witliin  the  territory'  of  that  rniiton.  Several 
minor  valieyn  b:;uu-h  mit  ni-lii  ;uui  Icil  lioiii  the  valley  of 
the  Reus* :  the  prmcipal  are  the  Cnj»t-)ienenthal,  I  he  Meven- 
tfaal,  the  tichKehentnal,  and  the  Maderanerthal.  'The 
■Feewthal,  peopnijr  aa  oaUed,  begins  at  the  narrow  delle 
of  SehelHneti,  above -which  is  the  Unemthal,  a  hisrh-ral- 

ley  which  runs  from  north-east  to  south-west  nerirlv  at  riclit 
antrJtswiih  the  Rt'usst'ial.  heinir  j)amliei  lo  tlu'  niaiii  ridtrt' 
of  tile  S:t.  (iniliard.  It  is  in  tlu'  Urwmthal  that  the  sevcnil 
atreamsk  whieh  contribute  to  form  the  Keass  unite  inio  one 
bed. 

H»  suiCiee  ef  the  caaton  of  Uii  ie  maeUy  covered  with 
ridifes  -of  the  IVttiibie  Alps,  sflTcnd  ct  ^ritieh  exceed 

lOjUGO  feet  in  heii^ht.  There  is  a  tract  of  open  countr}', 
ealled  Bodenfjemeinden.  in  the  lower  part  ot  the  valley  of 
the  ReuMM,  near  the  slinrcs  of  tlic  W  aldstiittcr  lake,  where 
are  the  comnumes  of  Altorf,  Fltililen,  Seedorf.  Attin^hau- 
•en,  and  Schaddorf.  Uri  is  c.wentially  a  pastoral  country* : 
there  are  about  11,000  head  of  homed  cattle,  about  the 
same  number  of  sheep,  aad  ISXXX)  goats. 

The  popdation  ot  the  canton,  by  the  ceosiu  of  1836, 
amounted  to  18,519.  Uri  is  a  pure  democracy,  like  Schwyr 
and  Uiiti-p.va!(lcii,  with  annuLil  lancUfremeinde.  ;i!nl  n  land- 
rath  or  i-xeiutivc  conncil,  iiresulfd  by  the  hitKlununan. 
The  reliirion  ls  the  Roman  Catholic.  (3f  late  years  more 
atteatioii  has  been  paid  to  the  education  of  youth.  Schook 
hwe  been  eatablUied  in  most  of  the  oommunes.  The  head 
le«n»  Ahoc(  boa  aone  oood  streets,  sereral  ehttrabea  and 
eoptents,  a  flne  towTHbooK,  a  gyiiinastum  with  Ibnr  pro- 

feants,  an  hoepilal,  the  cabinet  of  niineraldirv  ant!  nniiUia- 
loey  belonitine'  to  Dr.  T-iis-scr,  a  casino  nr  <-hilj-hiui,-.i',  and 
about  ITOt  inhalntants.  The  liijrh  road  to  Italy  hy  the 
St.  Gothard  hecnn.s  properly  at  Alton.  Fliihlen,  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  Altorf.  on  the  shore  of  the  Wald- 
atitter  lake,  is  tbe  povt  or  laoding>place  where  the  boats 
flvoi  Lnzem  stop,  and  from  whence  the  paasengem  and 
goods  are  removed  to  Altorf  on  their  way  to  Italy.  There 
are  some  eood  inns  both  at  Fluhlen  and  Altorf.  BQrirlcn,  a 
lanje  villasre  at  a  short  dixtance  from  .Alttirf.  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  S<  hiichenthal,  is  said  to  be  the  birtli-place 
of  Wilhelm  Tell. 
(^Leresche,  Dictiimnmrtf  Oiogrophiqw  de  la  Suitte.) 

I'KIiV.  rCillLLKMOTS.l 

URiC  AClD.  This  solMtanee,  sometimes  ealled  lithic 
arid,  was  <fifloorered  by  Seheele;  Vanqaelin  allinvlMrds 

found  it  in  the  excrrnicnts  of  serpcntR,  BrugnateUl  ill tiMt 
of  sillivNorins,  and  Hobuinet  in  rantliaride-s. 

Vric  acid  is  secreted  carnivorons  animal-;,  birds,  and 
\n  several  inaects.  It  ia  depos-ited  from  human  urine,  as 
ileiiah)«i  •  yellow,  tmwnirit-yellow  powder,  which  is  usn- 
alljr  n  eompwwd  of  one  add  and  ammonia.  It  oecors,  in 
comMnationwidi  soda  or  ammonia,  in  those  trout  y  conore* 
tions  commonly  called  c/inlk-^^tnnnt.  and  it  constitutes  the 
principal  portion  of  the  calculi  (ieposited  in  the  human 
Madder.  The  semi-fluid  urine  of  servients  and  hirds  h 
chiefly  comjioned  of  urate  of  ammonia;  and  ^uano,  which 
has  lately  been  imported  from  some  islands  in  the  South 
Sea  and  extensively  used  as  a  mannrc,  eontabis  a  large 

quantity  of  urate  of  ammonia :  this  lubilwioi  is   

;  of  ofMtio  buitt. 


This  acid  is  obtained,  we  l>elieve,  in  the  preatc*t  plenty 
and  purity,  by  dissolving  the  excrement  of  serpents,  the 
boa  constrictor  for  example,  ia  a  solution  of  soda,  and  de- 
composing the  dear  solution  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
ehlenoiamdi  bvt»in«dcr  to  have  it  quite  pure,  the  urate 
of  potash  shonM-be  crystallized.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  excrement  of  piireons  and  other  birds  by  the  same 
proccHs ;  but  according  to  Liebig  it  is  better  to  employ 
borax  as  ii  salvent  thaB-n  CHMlie  allmiit  it  duMilviiif  ]«■ 
of  the  atiimal  matter. 

Xhe  propeitica  of  this  add  are,  that  it  has  the  ttans  of 
fine,  whiter  dUty,  -ciyitilHna  wndca;  it  ia  inodoMMi  ind 
insipid,  heavier  than  water,  and  nenriy  InwhiUe  hi  it  when 
cold,  and  only  sliphtly  dis-solved  \  >y  if  when  hot  :  the  solu- 
tion redden.s  iitiuu.'f-])aper,  but  leebly.  it  is  iiuoluble  in 
alcoliol  or  Jt'ther. 
It  is  composed  of 

Four  equivalents  of  hydrogen    ■    •    .  '  4  * 
Ten  equivalents  of  carbon    ....  61^ 
'  Six  equivalents  of  oxygen    ....  48 ' 
Iter  eqpiivaltnta.of  atote     ....  86 

Fqnivalent  \&tt 
.Nitric "acid,  even  diluted,  dissolves  uric  acid  with  briek 
effervescence  ;  the  cra-ses  evolved  con.-iiist  of  equal  volumes 
of  lUEote  and  carbonic  acid.  The  solution  contains  allox- 
ane,  aJloxantine,  urea,  paiaboric  add,  and  ammonia. 
When  the  solution  is  evuovated  to  diyaes^  the  reddue  Is 
of  a  Une  purple  colonr:  me  fbrraation  of  tins  maidne  is  a 
test  of  tiie  presence  of  uric  acid. 

Sulphuru-  acid  when  concentrated  dissolves  uric  acid, 
antl     .stated  to  lunn  a  erj'stalline  compound  wi»h  it  ;  it  is 

Erecipitated  from  it  by  the  addition  ot  water;  coneentmted 
ydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  in  th  eater  quantity  than  water. 
Uric  acid,  when  submitted  to  dcatnictive  distillation, 
yields  the  same  producli  as  mea,  nwaiely,  cyamelide,  cy- 
anic acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  a  brown  carbonaceous  residue  containing:  much  azote. 
In  this  (iccomposilion  the  hydrated  cyanic  acid  and  am-  i 
moiua  combine  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  form  urea. 
The  cyaoMlide  iWawlyiw  in  polBdi»  aodyidds  qwmmte  of 
potash.  • 

\Mien  uric  acid  is  heated  with  a  little  water  to 
Fahr.  in  a  closed  tube,  it  is  converted,  without  any  disen- 
tragement  of  gas,  into  a  yellow  transparent  liquor,  which 
lieennies  a  yellow  jrelatinous  mas*  when  it  cools;  this  is 
so]id)ie  both  in  cold  ami  hot  water  :  the  alkali*  evolve 
ammonia  from  it.  and  with  the  acids  it  produces  t'elaiinous 
precip^ates ;  with  hot  nitric  acid  it  etforvescea,  and  the 
solution  by  evnporstioB  yiddsnndtiBli  yalioir  mMi,viWeh 
aiBBOiun  rendera  povple. 

Hydrate  of  potash  when  itased  wMi  vie  add  nraduees 
carbonate  of  potash,  cyanate  of  potash,  and  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium. When  boiled  in  water  with  peroxide  of  lead,  it 
is  converted  into  dlnntoin  awl  oxniio  aeidf  won  boing  oet 

free. 

Saline  eombinaiioni  nf  Uric  Acid. — ^These  are  called 
UraUt.  According  to  Liebig  (from  whose  work  this  article 
ia  almost  entirely  taken),  uric  acid,  unlike  roost  other  adds, 
oombincs  vrith  metallic  oxides  witbont  lodiw  its  water. 
The  urates  of  tbe  alkaline  metals  md  of  the  alkaline 
earths  are  but  sliirlitly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water  ;  an  excess  oi'  alkali  increases  the 
solubility ;  the  urates  are  generally  colourless,  and  are  all 
decomposed  by  acids,  even  by  the  acetic  acid ;  the  uric 
add,  which  is  set  free,  is  at  tirat  gdiAiBoaOi  haH  aoOD  «»• 
sumes  the  fonn  of  fine  btilllani  lamioB. 

tfro/g  of  JewmmMt.— Urinary  eaienH  oeeadomdly  con- 
sist of  this  compound.   [(  'ai.ci  i.i.] 

Urate  of  Potaxh. — Tins  salt  is  prepared  by  dis.<volvinjf 
the  excreincnt.s  of  .serpents  in  a  '.veak  boilitis;  solution  of 
potash;  the  insoluble  jioitmii  heiiu;  separated  by  filtration, 
urate  of  potash  is  obtained  tu.  a  vmite  crvstalline  mass  by 
evaporating  and  cooling  the  solution ;  this,  after  washing 
with  oeld  wtiu;  ia  ewvoted  by  drying  into  a  dlk  brilliant 
powder,  composed  of  very  fine  needles.  This  salt  u  very 
slii^htly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  tbe  solution  has  an  alkaluie 
reaction. 

It  IS  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  Uric  Aeid  ...  148 
One  equivaleBtof  Fotash  .   •   .   .  4B 
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Vivi§  ANb.~^eeoRtinff  to  Dr.  WtHStutatu  gouty  con- 
r;  c tions  consibt  priiiei|MUy  ot  this  Nalt .  It  iiMiy  be  prepared 
ill  liu>  saiue  way  as  urste  of  putu.sh  ;  lliu  rea«Uoa  MiUiuilar. 
It  is  h'su  turmed  \s\\vn  uric  acid  is  boiled  with  IwiM* 

UHINAHV  CALCULI.  [Calcuu.] 

URINARY  ORGANS.    [Kidnkvs  ] 

URINE  i«  a  fluid  Mcictod  irom  the  blood  by  the  kidr 
neys.  Even  enrataiy  ocfan  pefformi  loaic  msoiftl  office : 
the  lungs  clear  the  system  of  its  excess  or  carooo ;  and  the 
kidneys  purify  it  of  azote  and  saline  matter.  Besides  secret- 
iiiK  a  peculiar  azotic  Bubstniit  e,  the  kidneyit  have  an  oxvi^e- 
iialiiiE:  po\M'r,  lur  the  sulphur,  phuisphorus,  calc  ium,  iiie.  of 
the  l)lood  are  changed  to  acids  and  oxide*,  or  earths,  by 
the  glandular  energy  of  these  ori^s.  This  secretian  is  of 
a  TCirjr  varied  oharaeter,  and,  tirom  the  variety  of  the  sub- 
Amiow  extracted  from  the  body  throu^^h  the  medium  of 
the  kidneys,  the  urinary  system  may  pro])f>rly  be  regarded 
as  thr  emunctniy  of  the  entire  jinitii.il  i  conom}-.  in  wliieli 
we  meet  witii  esers  priiu-iple  mul  luu.stituent  liiat  analysis 
ha»  discovercil  running'  the  soiuls  nutl  fluids  ol'  the 
body.  A  knuwk  J<re  of  the  urine  in  health,  and  of  the 
vaiiations  to  wlucli  it  is  subject  in  disease,  is  of  the  utmost 
importaoee  to  the  medical  practitioner;  the  different 

*  appeanmcei  oftldi fluid  frttjiKniiy  indicating  net  merelv 
the  state  of  the  urinary  Hystem,  but  the  changee  whicii 
have  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the  animal  economy. 
It  is  not  however  until  a  comparalively  recent  period  that 
this  secretion  has  received  from  the  profession  the  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves.  In  former  times,  the  Uromantes,  or 
Urine-KMsters,  pretended  to  be  able  to  describe,  from  the 
appeanuice  of  Uie  urine  ody,  the  nature  of  Uie  disea.se 
under  whieh  a  patient  laboured,  and  bv  thus  practising  on 
the  credulity  qt  mankind  made  the  subject  of  tlie  urine  a 
sourc-e  of  imposition  and  i^iin.  The  examination,  or  ndher 
inspection  of  the  urine,  was  abandoned  in  irreal  nieajiurc 
by  regular  practitioners,  and  contitied  to  ilhteiate  ctiarla- 
tans.  bince  the  year  1777.  when  Scheele  discovered  the 

.  ezisteDce  of  uric  acid,  tlie  attention  of  the  most  en- 
lightened dicmiits  hat  been  beitowed  on  this  fluid,  and  at 
the  prennt  time  the  eoMtituents  of  healthy  urine  an  well 
known,  as  well  ae  meek  of  the  duQgee  to  whioh  it  ia  liable 

in  disease. 

The  urme  of  a  healthy  person  when  recent Ij'  voided  is 
acid,  trans})arent,  usually  of  a  pale  amber  or  straw-colour, 
a  brackish  taste,  peculiar  odour,  and  of  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  I-OIU  to  lilBO.  The  character  of  the  urine 
however  is  apt  te  be  altendbf  a  veriety  of  eiieun»teaeee : 
it  difi^n,  for  instance,  accotdmgto  the  time  of  the  day  at 
which  it  is  passed,  whether  before  or  al\cr  a  meal,  ajid 
acfordini;  to  the  miontity  and  iiuuhty  of  the  food  and 
drink  eonsuined.  Urine  has  tiierefore  been  dividetl  into 
two  kinds,  that  of  assimilation,  and  that  of  tlie  blood. 
The  urine  of  the  blood  is  that  voided  at  a  considerable 
time  after  food  has  been  taken,  when  the  process  of  diges- 
tion ia  complete,  and  the  dyrie  hae  eoteeid  the  blood :  it 
has  the  properties  of  nrine  in  an  ennnent  des:ree,  and 

•  from  it  we  are  enabled  to  learn  the  state  of  the  kidiievs 
and  system  in  Keneral.  The  urine  of  assimilation  varus, 
being  sometimes  Innpid  aiui  colourless,  \vhen  a  irreat 
quantitv  of  fluids  lias  been  taken  ;  at  oUier  times,  alter  a 
nil  and  solid  meal,  of  a  deep  colour,  and  becoming  turbid 
aaeoaliM.  By  the  urine  ot  aMimitetion  we  jndge  of  the 
atale  of  Itie  digestive  orgaae. 

The  character  of  the  urine  ia  affected  by  the  ^icasons  :  in 
winter  the  kidnevs  are  excited  to  greater  activity  than  in 
Rummer,  nor  is  the  reason  of  this  difficult  of  explanation. 
All  the  erfiunctories  of  the  Irady  act,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, as  mutual  suppeditories :  now  in  cold  weather  the 
perspiration  h  more  or  less  suppmscd ;  and  were  it  not 
that  the  action  of  the  kidnevs  waa  inereased,  we  should  be 
liable  to  pltrthoos,  or  repletions  of  the  most  dangerous 
aataic.  Htnee  it  happens  that  when  the  perspiration  is 
ebundant.  the  urine  is  scantv  and  high  coloured,  and  con- 
tains a  siroiiir  ini))re?nation  of  sahnc  inercilients  :  wlien  the 

fierspiration  ih  eliecked  by  any  cause,  the  urine  is  co])inus. 
impid,  and  its  proper  salts  more  diluted.  The  state  of 
the  mind  has  also  a  great  influence  on  the  urine :  any 
sudden  shock  usually  mcreases  the  quantity  of  thia  fluid* 
and  it  is  then  almost  without  odour  or  flavour,  Hke  water. 

The  colour  of  the  urine  of  persons  in  health  is  usuullv  of 
a  pale  amber  colour,  hecominj^  sUg-htly  turbid  towards  the 
centre,  seven  or  eight  Isnia-.  ;ifrr  h.'r.iiiLT  lieeii  jia^st'd, 
<um1  shortly  depoaitiug  a  sediment,  tliat  rises  up  m  the  form 


of  a  oone  from  the  centre  of  tlie  flnid.  Hue  dafOBtion. 
whicli  at  first  is  iii  small  quantity,  increases  until  putre- 
faction renders  the  whole  of  the  urine  turbid,  ^^e  are 
still  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  propeilii  s  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  colour  of  the  mine  dejiends  ;  it  is 
doubtful  whetlu  r  Ltu-austs  have  succeeded  ia  isolating  the 
colouring  principle  of  the  urine,  and  whether  it  has  evcf 
been  examined  free  irom  foreign  admixture.  The  coloul' 
of  urine  varieoi  and  it  is  ewential  to  diitinguish  whether 
the  variation  be  owing  to  the  food  that  may  have  been 
taken,  or  to  any  nu'dirine  that  has  been  adniiiiistered. 
1  Unne,  for  exauipL-.  bciuiiics  almost  c»lourle!;s  ii'  uiuoh 
drink  has  been  swallowed  ;  led  alter  a  heiitinu  diet,  lonf 
fasting,  the  use  of  water-cresses,  beet,  son  el,  and  madder; 
it  is  tinged  blackisli  by  chalybeates;  yellow  by  saffron, 
famnariei  and  rludwrb ;  theaatriiigentponcipleof'aa^lsaad 
other  suhetanees  containing  tannin  is  detected  in  the  urine 
by  this  fluid  assuming  a  bluish  or  greenisli  lint  on  any  of 
the  salts  of  iron  beins;  added  to  it.  In  short,  no  secreljou 
is  more  v;inal)le  in  its  physical  altrihuicB  than  urine. 

The  slate  of  the  body  greatly  muditics  the  colour  of  the 
urine.  We  know,  for  instance, how  limpid,  colourl^,  and 
watery  it  becomes  after  any  spaamodio  paroxysm,  aitd  in 
the  cold  stages  of  egues;  luroid,  .  yellowish,  and  muceusi 
at  the  termination  of  utuitous .  or  catarrhal  aifectionsi 
golden  yellow  and  turt>id,  in  jaundioe ;  turbid,  and  accom- 
panied with  deposition  of  mucus,  in  catarrhal  nffVc  tion-ii  of 
the  blailder.  Colourless,  limpid  urine,  resembling  spuiii? 
water,  is  called  nervous  urine.  The  mine  is  clear  and  in- 
sipid in  spaiunodic  affections,  in  hysteria,  hypuchoiidrtasis, 
and  epilepsy.  It  is  eoually  transparent,  but  usually  veiy 
abundant,  in  diabetes.  The  urine  is  of  tlie  oolour.of  brick- 
diut,  and  turbid,  in  almost  all  intermittent  fevers,  in  eei^ 
tain  dropsies,  in  rheumatism,  u'ouly  aftections,  sCUrvy, 
atrophy,  and  some  kinds  of  stone.  Tlie  urine  is  of  an 
orauge-yellow  colour,  or  .siiffrun-yellow,  in  bilious  dis- 
eases i  but  the  yellowness  is  of  a  much  deeper  hue  in  S|mp? 
tomatic  jaundice  than  in  critical  febrile  or  simple  cntical 
jaundice.  Urine  has  been  voided  of  a  jet-black  colour, 
instaneee  of  vrhieh  are  lelated  bv  Dr.  Mareet  and  the  late 
Dr.  Babington.  In  pregnancy  there  is  a  peculiar  sediment 
resembling  flakes  of  wool  or  cotton,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  kiesli/if.  It  is  whitish,  opaline,  slitfhtly  granular, 
and  resembles  \ery  much  the  layer  of  fat  which  swims  on 
the  surface  of  fat  broth  when  cooled. 

The  odour  of  healthy  urine  is  somewhat  aromatic,  with- 
out acidity,  ammoniaeal  smell,  or  fetid  taint,  and  icacm- 

blcs  in  a  great  degree  the  odour  of  the  perspiration  of  a 
healthy  man.  The  urine  of  persons  affected  with  stone  in 
the  bladder  olteu  acquires  a  liighly  ofTcnsive  odour,  and 
the  urine  of  diabetic  patients  has  usually  a  sweel  wheyey 
smell ;  indeed  their  whole  persons  exhale  a  similar  o<ltiur. 
Certain  substances  when  eaten,  or  even  when  respired, 
impart  a  peculiar  odour  to  the  urine.  Garlie  and  other 
stfoi^r^melling  suhetanees  impart  their  peculiar  odour  to 
the  urine,  and  the  odorous  prim  iples  of  Bsparngus.  cauli- 

flowers,  frt'.iii  1,  juniper  benios.  vah  iiaii,  custisr,  balsam  of 
Peru,  eo]);ul)ii,  ciibebs.  and  iiuiiw  oilier  substances,  iikevvi.se 
jjitss  iluMuiih  the  liloud  into  ihe  urine.  In  persons  of  de- 
licate constitution,  and  those  of  a  weak  digestion,  we  can 
olten  recognise  by  the  odour  of  the  urine  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  iioiod  they  have  eaten. 

Healthy  urine  is  always  and ;  it  becomes  ammoniaeal 
only  by  a  ]iiiil;inrr<'i!  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  for  it  re- 
mains perlecti  V  um  hamted  if  kept  in  a  ve-s.sel  well  stopped. 
Its  ammoniaeal  traiisi'urmalion  is  owinirlollie  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  the  urea.  It  appears  that  this  conversion 
may  even  take  place  in  the  kidneya  under  the  influence  of 
diaease,  especially  in  putrid  and  other  adynamic  fevers : 
then  the  unne  is  alkaline  as  it  passes  fktm  the  bladder,  and 
proportionally  so  as  it  contains  leas  urea.  Litmus-paper  lii 
the  best  immediate  test  for  iTetecting  acidity  in  urine. 
^Vhen  the  urine  is  acid,  tlie  blue  colour  of  the  paper  is 
cliantccd  to  a  red.  Turmeric- pa j>er,  or  reddened  litmus- 
paper,  is  the  best  test  for  asiciUuiiinij  whether  urine  be 
alkaline  or  not.  Alkaline  urine  turns  tlie  yellow  colour  of 
the  turmeiio-paper  browu,  and  changes  the  colour  of  the 
»d  litinu»4apcr  to  a  blue :  this  latter  is  *  much  mote  de- 
licate teat  tlian  the  former. 

In  health  the  ipiantity  of  wine  passed  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  subject  to  vaiiation  from  tJie  temperature,  diet, 
and  exiTcisf  iif  tile  iiuliN  iiliial,  us  well  as  otlier  cireum- 
I  stances,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  fix  a  standard  ap- 
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plicable  to  every  case.  Haller  eatimated  the  quantify 
Toicled  in  twenty-I'our  hours  to  be  as  high  a«  4U  ounces ; 
Rye  comidered'iO  ounoes  Mi  average  quantity  in  the  t«me 
trais;  whilst  Dr.  Prout  says  that,  if  vre  ooniider  that  the 
qnantity  varies  in  this  country  from  30  ounces  in  the  aum- 
iricr  to  40  ounces  in  the  winter,  we  should  prohablybe  very 
near  the  truth  as  re^ixls  a  person  in  pood  iiealth,  and  who 
do«i  not  diink  more  than  nature  requires. 

The  speciiic  gravity  of  heahhy  uiine  variea  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  from  1*010  to  I'OSO.  The  late  Dr. 
Juiiee  Crawford  Grei^dty  fbund  the  mean  ipcdAe'giaTity 
of  urine  in  fifty  apparently  healthy  subjeeta  in  BdinMirgh, 
tUirine:  tht>  mouth-*  of  September.  October,  and  November, 
at  two  o'ehn'k  in  the  tliiv,  lobe  l  t)224<i.  Dr.  Prout  eon- 
siders  tttat,  if  we  e^liouite  the  average  specitic  uravity  to 
range  from  1 -Olo  in  the  wmter  to  l'l>25  in  tlie  summer, 
we  shall  be  near  the  truth. 

The  fd  lowing  table  waa  cooatxvetad  by  Dr.  Hemy  for 
aaeertainin)?,  wttiioat  the  (raoMe  efafapewlSen,  Uttt  qnan- 
tity of  solid  extract  rontained  in  the  pint  (ISavnoat)  of 
urine  of  ditPerent  s])eci1ic  trravities  trom  1  -020  to  I'OSO: — 


1 

«>1  il  E»tr-i-l  In  It 

1  Evlrart  lit  a 

1          .It  6i!-'  f. 
1*.*^   . 

J 1- J 1  ■  11 1 J  111  f{ '  ti  in . 

Mint-  pint,  iu  ouncN. 

iln.  icr.  gn. 

1-020 

3S2-4 

0 

G 

1  2 

1-021 

4(1]  G 

0 

6 

2  1 

1022 

420-8 

0 

7 

0  0 

i'023 

440- 0 

0 

r 

1  0 

10-^ 

459*2 

0 

7 

1  19 

1025 

478*4 

0 

7 

2  18 

l-0-2ri 

4'J7-G 

1 

0 

0  17 

1-027 

51G-8 

1 

0 

1    IG  . 

1028 

;>3G-o 

1 

0 

2  10 

1  02.0 

.".-).-) -2 

I 

1 

0  15 

l-O.Ht 

n74-4 

1 

I 

1  14 

1-031 

SiKi-C 

\ 

1 

2  13 

ei2'8 

1 

2 

0  12 

632  0 

1 

2 

1  12 

l-OH 

061-2 

1 

2 

2  11 

C70-4 

1 

3 

0  10 

1  •  o:jf; 

GH9-G 

1 

3 

1  9 

i-(>;i7 

708-8 

1 

3 

2  8 

lim 

"•2H0 

1 

4 

0  8 

I -030 

747  2 

1 

4 

1  7 

1*040 

7G6  4 

1 

4 

2  e 

1*041 

783*6 

1 

8 

0  9 

1042 

804 -S 

1 

.T) 

1  4 

1-043 

82 10 

1 

5 

2  3 

1-044 

H]:5-2 

1 

G 

I)  3 

1-045 

8f;2-4 

1 

6 

1  2 

lOJG 

8«l-0 

1 

0 

2  1 

1-U47 

900*8 

7 

Q  0 

1-018 

920*0 

1 

7 

1  0 

1*049 

930*2 

1 

7 

1  19 

1030 

058-4 

1 

« 

2  18 

In  onlfcr  to  ascertaiit  the  quantity  of  aoHU  oiatter  in  16 
fiutd  Quncea  of  urine  uf  a  given  specific  gravity,  it  b  only 
neceaaarv  to  refer  to  the  above  table. 

Berzeuuit,  whose  analysis  of  urine  is  still  conridered  the 

most  l  oniplete,  describes  the  followint^  substances  as  en- 
teriug  iuto  it:i  compohitioo,  viz. — in  1000  j>artti  uf  healthy 
urine : — 

®     '  1.  Waler         •  .  .  . 

2.  Urea  .         ,  ... 

 3.  lithiftacid  .        •        .  * 

H     i:  ^  4.  nee  laotie  add,  lactate  of  ammonia, 

and  animal  matters  not  separable 
from  them         ■  .  , 

5.  Mucus  of  the  bladder  .      ,  . 

e.  Sulphate  of  petaah  .  •  . 

H         Boda     >  .  • 
7.  Pho^hate  of  soda 

„  ammonia  .  . 

DQite  of  Eod:'.  ,  . 

ammoaia'.  •  . 

9.  Earthy  phos^ihatea,  with  •  tlUe  (rf 
flaate  of  ' 
8Dtx 


9  J 


033-00 
30- 10 
1*00 


17-14 

0  32 

8'7l 
8*16 

2-S)4 

1  65 
4  45 
1-50 

1*00 

O'oa 


1000-00 


In  addition  to  these  matters,  which  oonataotly  exist  in 
healthy  urine,  the  fluid  occasionally  oontaina  a  variety  oi 
other  bubstances,  as  sugar,  bile,  albumen,  fibrin,  flit,  Uoad^ 
&c.  The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  mtters  found 
in  luine,  in  addition  to  thoee  speciied  in  the  above 
table  :— 

10.  Albumen. 
Fibrin. 

Ked  particlea. 

11.  Variwenaida,  eolourimr-mattefa,  fite^Hpimwd  flmiag 

eMOonaoying  the  Uthie  aeid. 
NHrieaflidT 

1-2.  Xanthic  oxide. 
18.  Cystic  oxide. 

14.  Sugar.  , 
Oxalic  acid. 

Carbonie  asid. 

15.  Hipponeaflid?  Beoaeieacid? 

WeaMU  proeead  to  notiee  meat  of  tiNoe  ntbalaneei  se- 
parately in  their  special  relation  to  urine. 

Watfr  is  the  basis  of  all  animal  fluid.s,  and  forms  a  very 
lari?e  pmpDilinn  of  urine.  Sometimes  an  increaAc  ol'  the 
watery  port  u)u  takes  i)lace,  whilst  the  other  principles 
remain  tiie  same,  or  become  diminislied.  In  this  state  of 
the  urine,  the  urea  and  the  salts  bear  to  each  other  nearly 
their  ordinary  proportion,  but  are  oonaiderably  deficient 
in  their  absolute  quantity.  Sometimes  the  inoreaacd  flcfw 
of  urine,  as  Dr.  Ptout  cneervcs.  involves  an  increased  pro- 
portion of  a  natural  incrredient,  a.s  of  urea,  or  of  unnatural 
mgredients.  as  oi'  albumen  or  sujrar.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  oi  ^vati  r  is  i\ot  uul'requently  diminished 
below  the  natural  standard,  as  in  vanous  forms  of  urinary 
suppteiriona ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  cause  of  this  sup 
presaion  ia  wechamcai,  the  mine  is  simply  diminished  ra 
quantity,  whilst  its  eenpcsition  renaina  the  same.  At 

other  times  the  suppression  is  connected  nilh  doTuneed 
aetinii  nl  the  kidneys,  and  while  the  proportion  oi  uater  is 
diniinislu'd.  the  Other  ingrecUenIs  nve  relatively  muob 
increased,  as  in  various  forma  of  irravel  and  calculus. 

Uim,  the  chemical  properties  of  which  have  been  already 
described  [Uaka^,  is  the  principal  soUd  dement  of  the 
urine  of  nuunmalia.  Hwre  laaMMttmesoii  ezeesa  of  nren 
in  tlm  urine,  and  thia  excess  nuqr  e»at  without  or  with  an 
inerHuw  of  the  watfiy  portion  of  the  urine.  In  the  flntt 
form,  obsenes  Dr  l'i<  it.  '  tlie  quantity  of  urine  passed 
seldom  much  exeeeils  the  healthy  standard,  and  in  this 
ease  the  (luaiitity  of  urea  is  both  al)soliitely  and  relatively 
greater  than  in  health.  In  the  second  form,  the  (piantity 
of  urine  is  sometimes  excessive,  and  in  this  instance  the 
auantityitf  uriiWiin  n  given  specimen  of  urine,  mav  be  less 
than  in  health,  though  the  quantity  of  urea  relanvely  to 
the  other  ingfOdicnts  may  be  irreater  than  natural,  and  the 
absolute  quantity  of  urea  pa.s><ed  in  a  given  time  may  thus, 
a>  Hi  liic  fii-'t  torni,  exceed  the  natural  standard.'  Urine 
containing  an  absolute  excess  of  urea  is  of  high  specitic 
gravity,  varying  ftom  1*015  to  1*030,  acid,  prone  to 
deeomporition,  and  usually  becomes  alkaline.  The  mode 
which  Dr.  Prout  eonmionly  employs  to  detect  an  exeesa  of 
urea  is  to  put  a  little  urine  info  a  watch-glass,  and  care* 
fully  add  to  it  nearly  an  equal  tpiantity  of  pure  nitric  acid, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  acid  may  ea.-i]y  .subside.  I'roin  it.s 
greater  (<pecific  gravity,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  glass,  and 
allow  the  urine  to  float  above  it.  If  spontaneous  crys- 
tallization takes  place,  an  excess  of  urea  » indicated  ;  and 
the  degree  of  execas  can  be  inf&md,  nearly  enough  for 
praetic«l  putpoaes,  b^  the  gnwter  or  less  time  which 
elapses  before  ihe  cryi«taI1izmon  fakes  place,  and  which 
may  vary  from  a  few  minutes  tOtWO  or  three  hotirs.  Sncli 
urine  x*  commonly,  but  not  always,  of  a  pale  colour.  We 
find  in  many  of  the  mt'-t  important  iliscases  coutieetid 
with  the  urinaiy  system  great  diminution,  both  absolute 
and  relative,  of  the  miantlQf  Of  tttea  ordinarilv  exisling  in 
orine }  the  urine  in  these  easea  ia  uanal  limpia  and  colour' 
less,  and  is  nwssd  in  large  quantities  hy  nervons,  hysterical 
persons  or  tnose  advanced  in  years. 

r.  tr  Arid  invariably  exists  in  healthy  urine,  and  can  be 
ea.silv  preclpilate<i  by  tlie  addition  of  any  acid.  the 
production  ot  this  acid  in  the  HV'stem  in  intimately  con- 
iH'cted  with  the  nature  of  thp  food  and  the  powers  of 
digestion,  deposits  of  this  acid,  ns  might  be  expected,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Tliiis  acid  i.^  either  deporited  in 
the  form  of  powder,  or,  a.s  it  is  usually  called,  amorphpiis 
sediment,  or  In  the  form  of  crysUls  and  \tagiWiitm6ialP^ 
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The  amoqihniis  sedimt-nt  varies  i-xtremcly  in  its  colour,  from 
»now-\vhili'  to  iawii-ciiloiir  or  rfildinili-hrown,  oc(a>innallv 
a^umii)^  a  simios  oi'  licrtiiliriil  tints,  varyiiit;  from  the  mnst 
delicate  pink  to  the  brightest  cannine,  or  very  nearly  to 
the  deepest  crimson.  Tmie  varieties  of  colour  depend  on 
the  greater  or  leas  proportion  of  the  colouring-matter  of 
urine,  wd  ft  peculiar  principle  (phosphate  of  ammonia) 
devdoped  in  the  kidneys.  In  thu  form  the  uric  arid  is 
usually  in  combination  with  ammonia.  Healthy  urine 
contains  urate  of  ammonia  to  the  amount  of  about  1  -fiOOth 
jnul,  anil  the  salt  re<|uires  about  4K(j  tinus  its  weiirht  of 
colli  wafiT  to  dissolve  it:  wc  si'l-  tlicTcriut'  that  if,  by  any 
duraugoment  in  the  digestive  oreans,  the  quantity  of  urate 
of  ammonia  should  be  increased  in  the  unne,  a  portion  of 
it  would  of  neecMity  bo  thrown  down,  as  the  unne  would 
not  b«  suiBeient  to  hold  fho  irtiolo  of  it  in  oolution. 
I^nnc  coiitainint:  this  amorphooi deposit  varies  in  colour 
Bccordint;  to  its  sediinent :  it  is  always  acid,  and  u.sually  of 
high  specitic  irravilv',  and  is  rendercil  transparent  1)\  tlie 
application  of  heat,  utileiai  the  urine  be  albuminous  or 
contain  mucus. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Golding  Bird  for  the  following 
MOOUBt  of  the  nueroscopical  appearances  of  urinar>-  de- 
posits :«><^When  a  deposit  of  urate  of  ammonia  is  examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  a 
scries  of  amorphous  granules,  presenting  no  approach 
to  a  crystalhne  arranjjement,  unless,  aa  very  frequently 
occure,  Iree  uric  acid  be  present.  On  gently  warm- 
ing the  drop  of  urine  submitted  to  examination,  the  deposit 
vanishes,  and  then  any  crystals  of  uric  acid.  Dr.  G.  Bird 
his  infiiriMd  tho  writtr  of  this  aitiolo  that,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  preriona  inyestigatienB,  he  (Dr.  B.)  has  de- 
tected deposits  of  urate  ofammonia  occumng  in  albuminous  1 
urine,  in  the  ^liape  oi  nearly  spherical  globules. 

Uric  acid  is  often  deposited  m  a  crAstalhne  form,  and  is  i 
found  most  generally  of  a  yellow,  orange-red,  or  brick-dust 
colowv  MW  honiwrer  preasntiBg  the  beantifkil  carmine 
tints  oeciiioailly  pBSSBised  by  unte  of  aiinn'<iiiE.  It  is 
■ometinls  met  with  ieohled  ond  unmixed  with  any 
amorphous  deposits,  but  more  generally  is  found  in 
company  ydih  tne  urate  of  ammonia  :  on  l>eing  allowed  to 
subsule,  two  distinct  layers  are  formed,  the  lowest  consist- 
ing of  uric  acid,  often  in  crystals  suHicicntly  large  to  >>e  dis- 
tinguished by  the  unassisted  eye ;  and  above  this  a  dense 
stratum  of  amorphous  urate.  Dr.  G.  Bird  has  described 
several  varieties  of  these  ciyatals,  as  seen  with  the  micro- 
scope, but  the  rhomboid  of  a  tolerably  distinct  lozenge- 
shape  is  the  nuwt  frequent  fonn.  Several  secondary  forms, 
|)roi)ably  depending  on  a  variable  portion  of  colouring- 
matter  being  pre^ent,  frequently  occur ;  among  them' are 
the  table,  tlie  flattened  cyhnder,  sharply  serrated  lozenges, 
and  Stella  formed  by  the  cohering  of  elongated  rhombs. 


Trie  Arid  rn<nl«. 

Free  ImcIic  Aciii,  Lactate  of  Ainmoniii,  (iiid  Animal  Matters 
not  separable  from  them. — Berzelius  regards  the  lactic  acid 
as  the  IVee  acid  of  the  urine,  and  tltat  it  is  destined  to  hold 
the  earthy  phosphates  in  solution,  and  probsbly  to  obviate 
the  dire  eflects  of  their  deposition  in  a  solid  mass.  Dr. 
Front  says,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  of  uric 
acid  gravel,  the  lactic  acid  is  secreted  in  great  abundance, 
C4llier  alone,  which  is  comparatively  rare,  or  in  a  state 
of  combination  with  urea,  which  ordinarily  occurs.  As 
urea  ha*  little  or  no  neutralizing  power,  the  lactic  acid  in 
the  lactate  of  urea  exerts  its  acid  powen,  and,  by  detracting 
die  ano  acid  from  ita  natanil  slate  of  combination  witli 
amwows,  precipitates  it  in  tfie  fbnn  of  crystallized  gravel. 
_  Mneu*  always  exists  in  lu  althy  urine  in  minute  quan- 
tili«B»  and  the  following  are  thu  appearances  which  it  as- 
8iuMt>-^«rtlMttnM  iMNitood  toaoaw  tioM  in  stall 


glt«et«»d,  the  lower  strata  of  the  fluid  will  be  foond  to 
have  lost  then  transparency,  and  an  exceedingly  light 
nebulous-lookuig  -ubstancc  will  be  found  floating  in  the 
vessel.  If  collected  in  a  filter,  mucus,  when  moist,  is 
always  more  or  less  t.-ansparent ;  and  when  dried,  it  has  a 
shining  appearance.  Mucus  is  not  coagulated  by  boiling, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  albumen ;  it  is  in  great  part 
soluble  in  the  acetic  and  nitric  acids,  but  not  in  the  sul- 
phuric  acid ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  caustic  potass.  In  certain 
states  of  disease  the  character  and  quantity  of  mucus  varj' : 
sonielinics  the  (juantity  is  small,  at  other  times  it  is  con - 
sideralile,  and  cases  are  recorded  in  which  several  pounds 
were  passed  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Small  quan- 
tities of  the  mucus  thus  coming  away,  render  the  urine 
muddy*  palei  and  flaky,  and  afterwards  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  The  mnetM  however  ia  sometimes  Kke 
panaila,  and,  being  shaken,  colours  the  urine  v.  ithotit  flakes: 
at  other  times  it  is  stringy,  flaky,  and  of  a  lumpv  consist- 
ence. It  has  been  seen  so  u'ln'mons,  :is,  on  pounng  it  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another,  to  be  draw  n  out  above  a  foot  in 
length,  withoMi  lending.  Sometimes  it  is  transparent, 
white,  yellow,  given,  with  streaks  of  blue,  often  without 
smell ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  dresdfully  Mid. 

StttpAur  ;  Sulphuric  Arid;  Sulphatm. — ^No  fiKt  is  bcttw 
established  than  the  existence  oi  sulphur  in  the  blood,  nor 
is  its  exislcnce  les-s  certain  in  urine.  There  is  however 
this  remarkable  ditt'erence  between  the  two:  in  the  bloixl 
verj'  little  is  in  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid;  while  in  the 
fluid  derived  from  that  same  blood  and  passed  by  the  kid- 
ney, the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is  found  to  be  oxidated 
to  Its  maximan--4hat  is,  oosvcrlcd  into  sulphuric  acid — 
and  nentralized.  The  qocsHoD  then  arises,  whence  is  the 

rt'r[ni'-ife  o\'V£jen  supplied? 

During  the  circulatiun  of  the  blood  through  tlio  lungs, 
one  of  tlie  chanires  there  effected  is  the  conveiMon  of  part 
of  its  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  which  is  expelled  with  the 
breath.  In  that  case,  the  necessary  oxygen  being  derived 
from  the  atmosphere  in  req^tion,  and  not  by  the  skin,  it 
mt^  be  askecf  Aether,  at  the  same  time,  there  may  nut 
be  a  surplus  of  oxygen  gas  taken  up  and  retained  in  the 
blood  for  appropriation  in  the  glamts,  and  particularly  in 
the  kidneys/  'flie  evjierimeufs  of  Alien  and  Pepvs  fl^hil. 
Trails.,  1HU7-8-91  ascertained  a  fact  which  deddes  that 
question.  They  proved  that  the  oxygen  received  by  the 
lungs  is  all  again  expired,  including  tliat  portion  of  it 
which  is  formed  into  saseoos  carbonic  acid.  The  oxygen 
therefore,  for  the  acidification  of  sulji^ur  within  the  kioney, 
must  be  derived  from  the  blood  itself ;  and  if  we  may 
hazard  a  conjecture,  probab'v  from  sulvslances  containt\I  in 
it,  hut  of  no  further  use  in  tfie  animal  economy.  But  the 
decomposition  of  these  substances,  by  tlie  abstraction  of 
part  of  their  elementary  oxvgen,  must  convert  them  also 
into  new  compounds.  In  this  way.  possibly,  that  highly 
asotisedabody.  nrem  mar  he  ibtmed ;  for  it  seems  impio- 
hable,  in  a  heaKhy  condition  of  tiie  glands,  that  a  subalanee 
of  excrementitious  character  should  be  created  immediately 
l>om  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  blood,  unless  in  cases 
where  albumen  is  formed  in  excess. 

It  has  been  a  controverted  (jucstion.  whether  urine  con-  . 
tains  sulphur  in  any  other  state  than  tha'  ui  Milphuric  acid. 
Berzelius  was  the  first  to  show  that  it  does,  because  after 
acidnlation  with  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitation  wHIi 
chloride  of  barium  in  very  slight  excess,  ana  then  decant- 
ing the  clear  supernatant  liquid,  there  still  remains  in  per- 
fect solution  some  rnuihitiation  of  sulphur;  which  may  be 
detected  by  evaportiu?  to  dryness  along  with  nitrate  of 
harytes,  and  incinenitnii;  the  residuum.  In  that  readuma 
sulphate  of  barytes  was  discovered  by  Berzelius. 

Photphnrtis :  Photphorie  Add ;  Phosphates. — This  ele- 
ment of  the  urine — unlike  sulphur  ■  exists  only  in  the  state 
of  acid,  that  is,  oxidated  to  its  maximum ;  at  least,  it  haa 
not  been  found  in  any  other  state  in  healthy  urine.  The 
acid  is  liut  paiily  neutralized  by  the  bases  present. 

The  connection  of  phosjihcius  witli  the  animal  economy 
is  interesting,  because  it  forms  an  essential  constituent  of 
the  earthy  part  of  bone,  fully  four-fit\hs  of  wliich  conaisi 
of  banc  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  the  phonhate  of  lime, 
toOi  whid),  becoming  deported  within  the  bladder,  forms 
one  species  of  urinary  calculi.  There  is  aMthcr  urinnr)' 
calculus  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  comblneil  with 
inai,n;esia  and  ammonia,  usually  call i  <l  tlie  triple  j>hosphale  ; 
and  sometimes  both  these  phosphates  are  present  in  the 
■MM  rtODC,  oooititatfaiK  a  tUid  VBf^^mm^V^^lB^Z 
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fiuiible  mleiikiH.  Tlic  tbmMlacu  of  Uieae  pHt:cukr  de- 
pouta  H  attributed  to  a  defideacy  of  free  aeia  in  the  urine. 

Uriae.  contaimny  an  excev  <tf  phoephates  is  almost 
alarays  pale^  often  presenting  scarcely  more  colour  than 
aiere  MWiter:  when  tne  eontraiy  oeoum,  and  the  wrine  pre- 
sents a  m  ar  approach  to  the  usual  ani'Dor  tint,  it  sient-M v 
h»pp«ru<  that  the  presence  ol  ati  excess  ot"  laithv  >-alt  i.s 
but  temporary.  Whenever  a  deposit  of  ph(>s{ili;iie  m  lime 
exuUt  the  urine  is  generally  alkaline,  rarely  neutral, 
jakhengh  often  slightly  acid,  at  the  montent  of  emiuion. 
■Urine  c—hiining  pboqpbato  of  lima  in  a  slate  praeipitable 
liy  hefll  is  dmqra  iBor*  or  ]«•  add. 
.  Ammonin-Mii^nrxiam  PhoKthntr. — The  urine  is  some- 
times neutral,  otl  en  acid,  aaa  never  Hlkalme.  unless  the 
depff-ited  phosphate  is  really  a  hecondary  result.  On  ex- 
posini^  to  heat  urine  of  thus  kind,  the  triple  salt  is  deposited, 
-the  precipitation  often  being  attended  with  au  e\  i<kMit 
•■wtotion  of  earbonie  acid.  Dr.  Bird  has  figured  two  di»- 
■iliwt  Sonm  ot  triple  phoapfaate,  each  containing  a  different 
-praportiaa  «C  tmmmin,  and  readily  diatinguijibable  by  the 
shape  of  their  emlals.  Hie  find  appears  under. the  mi- 
croscope of  a  weak-  ma<5«ii^^aig-]X)\ver  as  a  series  oi'  beauti- 
t'iilly-<lefined  transparent  crjwtals,  beins  either  jiri-tms  or 
^oinc  modifications  of  tlieni.    The  XHOud  forms  eleirant 

Stellar  ci]f)rtals,  or  Uiin  orystaliine  lanmue,  tesembling 


Where  this  saltexMla  in  combination  with  phospluite  o'^ 
lune,  forming  the  wdMinown  fbaible  oompoiuid,  tM  cha- 
racter«  of  the  urine  scarcely  difftt  from  those  mat  with  in 
aiiDdhr  phosphstio  aeoretioa. 

CkbniUj---Cbionw.,  as  snch,  is  never  developed  in 
animal  bodies.  Whei^e  it  exists  in  them  it  is  usually  in 
combination  with  so<lium,  forming  common  salt ;  but 
kometimes  also  ia  Uiim  ie  <{uantity  with  potajisiuni,  fumiiiii; 
the  chloride  ol  that  metal.  It  also  exuts  in  union  with 
hydroj^en  ami  ammonia,  forming  common  sal-ammoniac. 
Jid  thim  oeutrai  combinationa  an  lield  dissolved  in  the 
unoe,  and  never  constitute  moririd  deposits;  because 
neither  with  lime,  with  magnesia,  nor  with  any  other  ele- 
Uentarv  substance  present  there,  docs  chlorine  form  an 
ijuiolubie  jireeipitate.  If  however  IVee  hydrochloric  acid, 
of  which  chlonne  is  an  elementary  part,  be  habitually 
evolved  within  the  stouuich,  as  in  dyspepsia,  one  of  the 
consequenoes  may  be  the  fonnation  oi  calculi  or  giavelt  by 
the  precipitation  of  the  iirie  acid  wMich  the  urine  should 
retain  in  tniwtiiwij  \ 

Sb^  ;  Pvtaah ;  Ammmia.—'Tiie  two  fixed  alkalies  exist 
in  the  urine  in  couibiuation  with  tlic  ^ull^lmrie.  plioNphoric, 
muriatic^  and  iaclic  acidi;  whilst  ammonia  is  found  in 
combiu.a!:ua  oii|y  with,  the  hydiodilflrie»  phoaphoiiei  end 
uric  acids. 

•  Xintf.-rir  to  urine,  deprived  by  filtration  of  its  vesical 
mucus,  an  excaaa  of  ceuatte  ammonia  be  added,  a  very 
buUcy  predpitate  ia  thrown  down.  This  precipitate  (bc- 
udeaa  minute  quantity  ofammonio-phnsphate  of  magnesia) 
contains  the  hme  in  union  with  phosphoric  acid.  The 
supernatant  fluid,  if  evaporated  to  di-yiie.-s  and  inc  im-raled, 
will  be  found  to  jield  no  more  lime  :  whence  it  is  obvious 
lliat  it",  according  to  BeiZLimj,  s  experiment,  calcium  exists 
m  blood  in  some  other  stale  than  lime*  tbiamataUic  base 
must  become  oxidated  dudOK  lit  ^IHnttffB  ttf  the  lodUMr. 
P.  C,  ?io.  1623. 


Magnesia,  like  limp,  in  combioolion  with  phosphorio 
acid,  u  one  of  the  constituents  of  bone  earth :  but  it  fimne 
a  very  small  part.  It  is  also  a  principal  ingredient  of  eer> 
tain  urinary  calculi,  into  two  species  of  which  it  enters. 
These  are  the  '  triple  phosphates,'  or  ammonio-pbosphate 
ot'  niacnesia  ;  and  the  fusible  caloahiM^  eOMStiagflf  that 
salt  aad  the  plio.sphate  of  lime. 

Silica,  or  Si/i'-  Ar,  I,  isreckoiieil  by  HLi  zeliu.s  amongst  the 
constituents  of  healthy  urine,  and  it  has  been  occaMonally 
detected  in  urinary  calculi.  It  ia  most  likely  that  the 
silica  which  extits  in  the  urine  finds  its  wajr  into  the  ef»- 
tcm  in  the  water  or  fbod,  which  is  eonanmedt  and  csespes 
thn)Ugh  the  medium  of  the  kidney.  It  is  scarcely  ncces* 
sarj-  to  obsen  e  that  siliceous  dcpoufs  ore  of  verj  luie  oc- 
cii  iTence. 

Albumen  is  not  characterised  by  any  particular  physical 
appearance:  it  often  is  of  a  natural  colour,  sometimes  a 
little  paler,  at  otiier  times  it  is  obviously  tinged  with  blood. 
For  the  most  part  albuminous  urine  is  traospannt  at  tlie 

instant  it  is  voided,  but  on  cooling  it  becomes  turbid :  its 

odour  is  ordinarily  leas  urinous  than  the  urine  of  health. 
Tlie  tests  for  detectint^  albtimr-n  arc  v;i.!inii.s.  Nitric  acid 
Is  one  ol"  the  best  ;  tor  if  a  few  dn>ps  l)c  atUU'd  to  the 
urine  containiiu;  alltunien.  a  pri'cipitalc  is  loiiinjil.  which 
we  catniot  rc-dissolve  bv  an  excess  of  the  acid,  but  which 
is  readily  dis.solved  by  tfie  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  ilkali.  Ueat»  from  its  property  of  quickly  coagulating 
alhtnmen,  fa  an  excellent  teat  for  mcognising  this  principle, 

as  it  h,xs  the  advantage  of  not  coagulating  the  other  ele- 
ments of  urine.  Albuminous  urine,  on  being  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  about  150",  becomes  opaque,  and  de)H>sits 
the  principle  in  a  coagulated  statu.  The  precipitate  varies 
considerably  in  appearance  in  different  instsjices,  being 
sometimes  firm,  and  similar  to  that  formed  by  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  from  winch  it  may  then  be  supposed  to  he 
derived ;  while  at  other  times  it  ia  deliaete,  fragile,  and 
somewhat  resembling  curd,  when  it  maybe  supposed  to  be 
of  chylous  origin. 

Xuuthic  {Uric)  Qxi(h-  was  lii-st  described  by  Dr.  Mareet, 
and  subsequently  by  Professor  Stromeyer.  It  is  said  l>y 
Liebig  to  differ  from  uric  acid  by  containing,  one  pcoportien 
less  (3  oai^sen.  Ttie  chametem  of  mine  rmitainiuy  thie 
auhgtaneefftiMt  knoten,  ae  the  nane  of  tha  panoaa  frenn 
whom  the  nntlde  oxide  oaleuU  UthMo  met  with  were 
taken  was  not  analjsed. 

Ci/slir  Ojide  docs  not  exist  in  healthy  urine,  but  is  oe- 
ca--iiiually  found  in  certain  states  of  diM'ase.  It  i:ontaiii» 
a  considerable  proportion  of  sulphur,  no  less  than  two 
atoms  being  present  in  each  c(iuivaleut  of  the  oxide.  Tins 
substance,  when  present  in  the  urine,  is  always  in  a  white 
crystalline  state,  never  being  found  amorphous.  When 
unne  which  contains  a  depout  of  thia  kiod  is  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  scid,  it  Is  not  rendered  clear;  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  however  the  cystine  slowly  dissolves. 

Dr.  Bird  says  that  when  a  deposit  suspected  to  contain 
cystine  is  examined,  it  should  be  washed  with  boiling-w  ater 
to  remove  the  urates  and  any  crystals  of  common  salts 
which  might  be  present,  and  then  placed  in  a  drop  of 
water  on  a  sUp  of  glass  under  the  microscope.  Cmtais  of 
cystic  oxide  will  then  be  readily  dittinguiahed,  by  their 
presenting  one  OT  Other  of  two  forms  under  which  it  occurs. 
In  the  lirst  of  these  it  appears  under  the  form  of  tolerably 
regular  six-sided  tables,  sometimes  transparent  thruughont, 
but  more  generally  opaque  in  the  centre  :  in  the  second 
it  occurs  as  roundish  tablo,  ojt.i'inc  in  the  centie»  Mid 
often  ^uite  so,  somewhat  crenate  at  the  edges. 


Celtic  Oxide  Cri  %Ul$, 


oxide  may  be  distinnusbed  by  its  soinbilitxin 
•ad  aeit  ecids,  and  by  the  characieristJe  daeaooM 
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it  yields  when  burnt.  It  is  however  very  little  soluble  in 
•cetieacid:  hence  when  cystic  oxide  exists  in  the  urine, 
it  nuty  be  readily  precipitated  from  that  fluid  by  vinesar. 

Sun^r  does  not  «zwt  in  healthy  urine,  but  in  certain 
slate:'  of  disease  it  is  Iband  in  lan^  quantities.  Supir  of 
diatH  ic  urine  differs  in  nppearanc-e  from  common  su^ar, 
ami  approaches  in  its  nroperties  to  the  suj^nr  of  ?rH])C9, 
wiili  which  it  is  identical  in  composition.  Urine  contiiin- 
iDg  sugar  is  generally  pale-colourecU  of  specific  ijravitjr 
abov^  103U,  and  its  natiuiU  ingredienta  are  Often  relatiTely 
much  diminished  in  quanti^. 

A  ready  mode  of  aaeertaininf;  the  presence  of  saecbarine 
matter  in  diabetic  urine  is  to  add  to  it  some  yeast,  which 
pives  rise  to  vinous  fermentation,  a  most  delicate  test,  as  it 
can  detect  one  jiait  of  Mitjar  in  a  tiiousand  jiarts  of  urine. 
Every  cubic  iuch  of  gas  given  ott'  nearly  corresponds  in 
round  nmnbeis  with  one  grain  of  sugar :  47  of  gas  to  46  of 
sunir. 

Oxalic  Acid;  Oxalate  of  Livui. — Oxalic  acid  is  never  found 
in  healthy  urine,  although,  according  to  the  intpoitairt  in* 
vesti^tions  of  Dr.  Ooldmic  Bird,  deposits  of  oxalate  of  lime 

are  of  common  occurrence.  Where  the  acid  does  not  result 
from  the  j)ecu!iar  charncter  of  the  inu'esita  contaiiiint;  it,  a-s 
rhubarb  or  Mirrel,  tlie  occ:e*ion  tifthis  morbid  deposit  is  the 
fonnalion  of  oxalic  acid  m  the  livini:  body,  possibly  from 
some  undue  oxidation  of  carbon  vviUiin  the  kidney.  So 
strong  is  the  affinity  between  lime  and  oxalic  acid,  and  so 
great  the  insotubiliiy  of  the  resulting  compound,  that  the 


addition  of  a  verv  minute  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
in  the  urine  a  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime,  because  the 
oxalate,  unlike  the  jihosphate  of  this  earth,  is  not  at  all 
soluble  in  the  natural  acid  of  the  secreted  fluid.  Dr.  G. 
Bird  says  th;'.l  wlicii  (iej)oMls  <■!  uxiilaK'  ol  lime  exist,  the 
urine  is  acid,  in  tint  varying  from  a  pale  straw-colour  to 
deep  amber,  sometimes  nearly  limpid,  much  more  ge- 
nerally containing  a  copious  deposit  of  urate  of  ammonia 
of  a  very  pile  eotour.  rarely  being  tinged  with  pink ;  and 
fretpicntiv  mixed  with  uric  acid  and  numerous  fragments 
of  epithelium :  the  specifiP  irravity  generally  exceeds  the 
average  density  of  healthy  '  >  ja  ',  but  sometimes  is  below  it, 
varying  from  ioiU  to  102U.  An  excess  of  urea  is  fre- 
quently present,  so  that  when  the  urine  is  above  the  density 
of  1-030  it  ciystallizes  veiw  mttckly  ailer  the  addition  of 
■n  equal  bulk  of  nitrie  mm.  when  the  urine  contains  no 
tuate  of  ammonia,  the  deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime,  on  account 
of  its  transparency,  is  generally  nearly  imperceptible:  but 
on  (h'cani  ini:  llic  -'15'eriiulant  fluid,  altera  lew  hour>'  repose, 
and  i)lacinir  a  lew  (Irojts  ol  lhe  lowerini>'-t  layers  in  acnjisule, 
a  white  erjstalline  sediment  is  very  readily  dittingiiithahle  : 
and  this  When  examined  under  the  microscope  presents  a 
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vety  beautiful  appearance.  The  erjstals  are  invariably 
sharply  defined  and  always  entire,  in  "figure  pcrfei  tly  octa- 
hedral, differing  however  material^  in  the  acuteness  of 
the  terminable  angles:  if  these  are  Tery  acute,  the  cr}stals 
are  seen  lying  on  thcffiidea  tmth  Iheir  angles  and  edges 
exoeedfatgiy  distinct. 


Osidate  or  LtaM  OiyNtlik 

Carhnnir  Arid :  Carbonate  f^f  />/w^.— Carbonic  acid  was 
long  asro  supposed  to  exist  in  urine,  although  its  existence 
in  this  fluid  is  doubted  by  13enteliu<.  Dr.  Prout  says  that 
he  has  frequently  met  with  this  acid  in  urine,  and  is  most 
freouently  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  urea,  which 
witli  water  is  readily  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Carbonate  of  lime  is  occiuionally  found  in  tlie  urine,  and 
is  probably  formed  by  the  reaction  of  carbonate  of  annuo* 
nia  on  the  phosphalie  aaUa;  the  mine  m  tiwK  caaea  ia  al- 
kaline.   Carbonate  of  lime  dissolTes  ifiUi  effnrveseence  in 

dilute  acid. 

/'(/  V  is  onen  found  in  ^rreat  alniinlatK-e  in  the  urine.  Upon 
standing,  the  pus  sul>^i(le^  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves.sel,  m  a 
state  more  or  less  ])ulvcrulent,  and  the  fluid  resumes  its 
transparent  character,  if  pus  be  present  as  well  as  mucus, 
the  former  is  found  lying  on  the  latter,  and  presents  a 
much  yellower  tint ;  it  is  also  ouite  opaque,  wherea.s  mucus 
is  more  or  less  Iramparent.  A  ready  test  for  determining 
wlu  tlierthe  deposit  from  the  urine  be  of  a  iinrulent  nature, 
i>  to  add  li<iuor  potass«>  to  the  -H-diment  collected  in  a  phial 
cr  ii  -i  tube.  If  it  be  purulent,  it  will,  on  atritation,  rorm 
with  the  alkali  a  transparent  viscid  eomjiound. 
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Blood  is  oilen  poured  out  in  abundance  irom  tlie  mucous 
membrane  UniMg  the  uiilMrf  paiMgetf,  and  is  geiieraJly 
diifuswi  through  the  urine.  «r  »  pMMd  entira.  in  other 
caiM  mimII  quaotitiea  of  blood  «e  poMd,  mixed  with  pub 
0»  mucus,  or  alone,  al\er  the  urine  has  been  voided. 
W^en  la^J^e  quantities  of  blood  arc  pajwed,  especially  with- 
out >>aiii.  it  is  ])ioliiili]v  a  simple  cxuilatioii  liuui  soiut;  part 
oi  nmcouii  Mirlate  ol  the  uiinary  organs;  on  the  other 
hanu.  when  tlie  hlotxi  is  mixed  with  pus  or  mucus,  and 
PMHid  with  paiu,  it  denotes  ulceration  of  the  kidney  or 
bladder,  and  may  be  combined  with  the  existence  of  a 
fimign  body  in  tbs  bladdec.  Or.  WiUii»  MdoUier  writera, 
quote  leTenl  anthoritics  to  sliowfluit  MBmaturia  ia  ende- 
mic in  some  countries.  ,M.  Chapotaia,  for  instance,  informs 
tin  that  in  tlie  Isle  of  Fram  e  children  from  their  iulaiicy  are 
liable  to  hematuria  witlural  sutiemi>;  any  pain  from  I't,  or 
Its  appearing  to  prejudice  Uieir  general  health.  M.  SaJesse, 
a  native  of  llie  Lde  of  France,  and  now  a  practitioner  of 
medicine  there,  utatea  that  tbrae-fourths  oi  the  children 
are  ailbeted  with  hmmturia  at  one  time  or  anoflwr.  In 
these  eaeee  the  bloodjr  urine  is  generally  obsenred  to  alters 
nate  with  that  which  is  obylous  or  oleo-albuminous.  Dur- 
ing the  invasion  ni  I'pper  Egjpt  by  the  French,  naoj  of 
the  men  sutternl  ijcm  an  epidemic  ha^maturia. 

The  preceding'  table,  constructed  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 

Sves  a  good  synoptical  view  of  the  diseases  of  the  urine, 
eir  causes,  and  tae  moet  appropriate  remedies. 
,  iTraitt  dM  Muladin  4t»  jteiiM^  par  P.  Rayer,  tome  we- 
■ier,  Buia,  1838;  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  qf  Sto- 
mach and  Urinary  Disease),;  by  Williain  Piout.  MJ)., 
tturd  edition,  London,  1H4U ;  '  Ubser\  atauos  on  urinary 
ConcretioiLs  aiulDeposits,'  by  Uulding  Bird,  A.M.,  M.I)!, 
in  the  7th  vol.  of  Guy  s  Hovpital  Uepurl*  ;  On  iJixea-ti^s  (if 
the  Bladder  and  Prottale  Gland,  by  William  Coulsoii, 
third  edition,  London,  1842;  Observations  by  John  T. 
Barry  Ot*  Sulphur,  Photphorut,  «^.,  in  the  same  work ; 
On  the  Chemical  Discrimination  of  Veeical  Calculi,  by  E. 
A.  Scharling,  A^,  LL.H.,  translated  by  S.  Elliott  Uoakios, 
M.D.,  from  w  hich  work  the  lynopaiB  of  tba  diseaeea  of  the 
unne  is  taken.) 

URLN  O'METER,  an  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  weight  of  urine.  It  is  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  a  common  hydrometer, 
and  consists  of  a  glass-tube,  which  at  ita 
lawer  extremity  has  two  bulbs,  the  lower 
one  Very  small,  containing  a  Iseavy  sub- 
tfance,  such  as  mercury,  and  the  other  im- 
mediately above  it  iimclk  larger,  and  tilled 
withair.  fhe  tubular  poiiiou  contains  a  scale 
with  certain  figures  the  speciiic 
/rttie  Me  of  which  will  be  illustrated 
tim  fbHowmg  example: — Suppose  the 
water's  edge  cut  the  scale  at  figure  25,  then 
add  that  number  to  lUOU,  and  the  specific 
gravity  vrill  be  \  Q'£y. 

•  UHlYAiN  LANGUAGE.  [Hi:«dij.sta\, 

h4IRKHAN.   miBKBY.  XXV.  396.1 
^<PHMIA^  LAKE.  [A«mauAN;  Pkr- 

vVKN.  [Vasks.] 

vUROMASTlX.  [Stkm.io.] 

URSA  MAJUR  and  URSA  MINOR  (the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Bear),  two  of  the  most 
msarkable  constellations  of  the  northern 
henoisphere:  the  latter  as  containing  the  pole  star,  or 
the  viable  alar  whieh  ia  nearest  to  the  nortbem  pole  of 
fikt  heavene;  tiie  foimer  fhim  Ha  well  known  seven 
stars,  by  two  of  whirh  the  pole  star  is  always  readily  found. 
These  leven  stars,  \>hn  h  are  a.  fl,  y,  t,  i,  f,  and  if  of  the 
consfel!;iiiii:i  Major,  are  di.sposed  in  the  Ibriii  of  a 

quadrangie  joined  by  one  of  its  corners  to  a  triangle,  and 
with  this  description  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  tinding 
them  out.  A  line  drawn  from  to  a,  the  twu  pointers,  as 
they  are  ealiedt  passes  through  the  Pole  star  when  con- 
tamed  :  thaw  two  pointen  beuig  tbe  stan  of  the  quadran- 
1^  wtaieh  8i«  fkithest  from  the  triangle.  This  Ftie  star 
{«  Ursif  Minoris  i  in  t!u'  jMiiu  i^ial  starinUi-sa  Minor,  whrch 
has  seven  stare  placi-d  tutri-lher  in  a  manner  very  much 
resemblimr  Ursa  Major,  the  Pole  star  beinj;  the  comer  of 
the  triangle  which  is  larlhest  from  the  quadraiiirle 

Hie  common 


times  bv  that  of '  the  plough.'  Aratus  most  distinctly  saya 
that  both  the  beaia  were  ouled  waggons  by  the  Gmmm  : 

and  •  Charles^  Wahi*  ia  fiuniliar  to  all  our  leaden.  The  later 

stories  of  Grecian  mythology  are  hardly  worth  recording  : 
the  nyiupli  Calisto  was  transformed  by  Diana  into  tlie 
Great  Bear  for  an  amour  witli  .Jupiter  ;  while  the  Lesser 
Bear  is  Cynosura  [(Jynosurk],  one  of  the  nympiu  who 
nursed  Jupiter. 

The  fbliowing  are  the  piiacapal  stars  in  these  conatellap 
latioM: 

Urea  Msffor. 
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URSERENTHAL.  [Uai.. 

U'RSIDiE.  The  genus  Ursue  is  placed,  in  the  last  edi- 
tion  of  the  Syslema  Naturce  that  underwent  the  revision  of 
Liniiii  ns,  between  Musti-ln  and  Dnhlphisy  and  includes 
the  liiliii.vini:  species — Arctus,  meles,  lolor,  and  luscus:  in 
other  words,  it  consists  of  the  true  Bears,  the  Badger,  the 
Raccoon,  and  tbe  Wolverene  or  Glutton. 

The  gentm  which  fbim  Cuvier'a  PtAimoBADA.  will  be 
found  under  that  article. 

Mr.  Swainson  make^f  the  Prurx  a  subfiunily.  rrsirur.  of 
his  family  MuetelidfP.  plaeini;  Ihem  iniinediuti  ly  aitei  liie 
Mmtelinee.    Mr.  Swainsnn\  /  rxintf  are  tlius  detiiuil  ;  — 

Walk  plantigrade;  grindei-s  more  or  less  tuherculated; 
stature  geaerally  large;  carnivorous  and  fnigivoniln{ 
claws  formed  for  digsring;  tail  generally  short. 

Genera:  Mfles,  Brias. ;  Lrsus,  Linn,  (with  the  fubga- 
nera  Proehilus,  III.  and  Helarctoe^  Honf.);  iVooAyew 
(Procyon),  Storr ;  and  Naeua,  Storr. 

0ROANI2ATION. 

Vnus.  (I4nn.) 
The  cylindrical  bones  of  bears  come  nearer  to  those  of 
niaii  than  l!i.  >n\m-  l)Oiies  in  any  other  quadroprd  ;  the 
fenuir  espec  ially,  altlioiiijh  tluTC  is  btit  a  slight  dt']'ri>sion 
tin  llie  iiufaiuentiini  lere.s,  is  closeiy  apjiroviniaud  to  tlw 
same  bone  in  the  hnnian  skeleton  ;  and  heuce  the  faculty 


people  of  moet  countries  call  the  seven  I  pos.scssed  by  the  boar  of  rearing  itself  on  its  hind-legs  and 
MM  by  the  nVM  of*  the  waggon,' MWia- 1  dancing.  Tlie  caudal  vertebrae  in  every  weil-presnvad 
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ulceleton — tho<ic  in  the  Musoum  of  tlic  College  of  SoiigiMm, 

for  instance — fxtfiul  beyond  the  pelvis. 

Dental  Formula :— incison, 
C-G 


■;  camoes,-!^;  molan, 


»-7 


=42. 


Digfintwe  Organ«.'~-'rhe  dijifeslive  onjans  of  the  Urtidee 
correspond,  as  might  be  cxpt^tnl.  \si5lt  their  (K'utition, 
winch  is  indicative  of  their  oininvoruus  nature,  muditied 
however,  accordin);  as  the  veeciablc  ur  iininml  diet  pre- 
vails in  each  species.  In  the  Mui^cuni  of  the  Itoyal  Col- 
lege of  Surceons,  Nos.  G98  and  6U1)  {Fhyiriological  SiTties) 
ate  loBgituaimd  seotiout  of  the  small  iatcatine,  uyeeted*  of 
Urtiu  areto*,  in  which  the  tnueona  memhrenr,  as  in  the 
lion,  is  not  produced  into  rnfru/r/-  nuitiir'-nfrs.  but  tiic  villi 
are  loniier  and  coarser,  and  of  a  flattened  instead  ui  a  cy- 
liiiilrieal  torni.  No.  7<X>  i-*  a  smaller  section  IVoin  a  lower 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  isame  bear,  showing  that 
the  villi  have  here  disappeared,  and  that  the  mucous  coot 
in  raised  into  slight  transrene  lugn :  some  MBall  patchea 
of  glands  may  be  also  noticed  in  traa  part  of  the  intestine. 
No.  781  exhibitii  the  duodenum  and  pancreatie  duetoTthe 
same  species.  No.  S43  D.  is  the  pyloric  end  of  the  atomach 
of  t!u'  laln;itid  Ium;.  /"/  *mv  fiiMiitiis,  with  the  mvi^^cnlar 
libiH  -  luopiutionablv  aucnu'iiled  at  that  end.  The  pylorus 
is  shut  up  towards  the  stomaeh  by  a  valvular  protubciance. 
as  in  the  manis  and  armndillo,  like  which  animals  (.'ryus 
UMatiu  is,  in  iti  natural  state,  inM-'ctivorous.  No.  7t>U  H. 
ia  a  portion  of  the  ileum  injected  of  this  hist-named species, 
■hetKing  a  lung  nairow  patch  of  aggregated  glandula. 


Brain,  AVrr<o»«  Sjfittm,  mid  jfnMV<— The  brain  in  fnirly 
developed,  and  the  senses,  Grenemlly,  are  aoate :  but  thero 
is  nothinsr  that  would  justify  our  occupation  of  space  by  a 
particular  de-^cripHon.  We  would  leier  however  to  the 
two  preparatimis  1.115  A.  and  l.ll.'j  |{..  m  the  College  Mu- 
seuiu.  the  Ibnnor  bcinif  the  os  hyoide>  ot  a  Polar  bear,  and 
the  latter  the  dilated  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  the  same 
species.  The  upper  surface  of  the  tonpue  is  characterised 
by  a  mesial  longitudinal  groove,  and  by  the  eloso-wt, 
small,  equal-«zcd  papilitt :  the  papill*  oo  the  eideB  oMTtlw 
under  surface  are  coarser. 

Cfreulatiii(r  and  Respiratonj  Sy*/*'«i*.— Nothing  re- 
quirins:  particular  notice. 

Urinanj  mid  (JeifraUff  !^i/\t->/i^ —The  kidney  of  the 
boar  i«  diviiled  into  distinct  loin  s  or  :>  miles.  No.  1259  in 
the  series  above  quoteil  is  one  injected  which  belonged  to 
L'rfu»  arct(js.  The  lobes  or  renules  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  removal  of  the  delicate  capsule  and  in< 
tervening  ceilntar  tiasue,  and  they  are  then  seen  to  be  soa- 
pended  trom  the  tmnks  of  the  vessels  and  excretory'  duct 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes.  No.  1260  is  one  of  the  lobes  or 
renules  of  the  same  kidney,  divideti  to  show  the  cortical 
and  medullary  substances,  the  mammilla,  and  infundi- 
bular process  of  the  ureter,  the  whole  representing  a  kidney 
of  simple  structure.  No.  1260  A.  is  the  iiyected'  kidney  of 
Ursus  labiatut.  The  renulee  are  Mpwtted  to  show  the 
principal  bnndwsof  the  ureter,  atnd  some  of  them  are  laid 
open  to  show  the  two  mammiltic  and  cormponding  cones 
of  tuhuli  which  they  contain.  No.  1'2<»1  is  the  kidney  of 
Ur.yu.v  Ainri  iniriui'-,  with  the  capsule  and  connecting  cel- 
lular sulistance  removed  on  one  side.  hr,t  li  lt  ut\  the  tMher. 
No.  12G2  is  the  kidney  of  the  polar  bear  with  the  capsule 
romoved  and  the  iTuu'les  partially  sepacatfld.  No.  12H3  is 
one  of  the  lobes  of  the  kidney,  and  the  supra-rBnai  glaad 
of  l/rtm  arctot. 

The  bears  have  no  vesiculiP  seminnles :  Ihcy  have  a  hone 
in  the  pcni's.  No.  "2.")15  of  the  M'lies  above  quoted  show* 
the  neck  ol'tl:e  hl.idiier  and  conimeni  emeut  of  the  urethni 
and  vasa  deterenlia  of  Vitus  arctox.  The  defeientia 
are  injected  with  mcrcuiy  to  show  the  cellular  or  follicular 
structure  of  their  terminal  dilatations,  which,  though  in 
contact,  are  quite  distinet  ftom  each  other,  both  as  to  their 
cavities  and  proper  substance :  the  continuatioa  of  the 
vas  deferens  beyond  the  dilated  part  is  at  first  wide^  \nA 
contrnets  as  it  edinergettowafda its  feUow  to  tomioito  on 

the  vei-umoutainun. 

No.  2805  exhibits  the  t'einale  organs  of  ft  Polar  bear. 
The  ovaria  are  completely  enclosed  in  a  reflected  capsule 
of  the  peritoneal  membrane,  like  the  test&i  in  their  tunica 
vaginalis :  a  small  opening  however  leads  into  the  ovarian 
capsule  at  the  part  next  the  horn  of  the  uterus.  The  fim- 
briated orifiees  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  situated  t  lose  to 
this  aperture  :  the  tubes  pass  round  the  capsule  in  a  tor- 
tuous course  to  the  uterus.  The  two  comua  uteri  com- 
municate with  a  short  and  wide  coi-])us  uteri,  between 
which  and  the  vagina  there  appears,  in  the  preparation,  to 
be  no  very  distinet  boundaiy ;  a  broad,  transverse,  ragouo 
projection  of  the  Kning  roeabMo  holds  the  phoe  of  the 
08  tincae.  The  vagina  is  separated  ftom  the  arethro- 
sexual  canal  by  two  transverse  semilunar  folda  continued, 
one  from  each  side  of  th,'  longitudinal  eminence  uj)oii 
which  the  urettiia  opens.  The  lininsr  membrane  of  the 
ureMiri>-^exiia!  canal  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  dark 
colour  and  sharply-defined  nigee,  which  are  mostly  longt" 
tudinal,  but  in  some  places  have  an  oblique  or  pciiniflMm 
amnmroent.  The  cutorta  lies  comealea  in  a  deep  ptc- 
pntiajT  cavity,  attached  thronghont  its  whole  length  to  the 
anterior  or  under  part  of  the  urethro-»exual  catial.  Hris- 
tlcs  are  inserted  into  the  risrht  horn  of  the  uterus  and  into 
the  urethra.  'liOTt  pre  >i  iits  llu-  tVinale  origans  of 

Crsu.s  lii/jKttiis:.  The  ovanan  capsules  are  artiticiaily  dis- 
tended, and  tliat  on  the  left  side  is  liud  open  to  show  its 
large  size  as  compared  with  the  ovarium.  This  organ  )■ 
bisected,  showing  the  different  coloun  of  its  cented  and 
supeifiehd  strama,  and  the  small  oviaaca  in^dded  in  tiie 
Matter.  The  left  horn  of  the  uterus  has  the  wliole  of  its 
cavity  exjio^ed.  showini;  t!i<'  nlifuse,  depressed,  irregular 
pUK'e.vL's  ot  its  liuiiiij  ineinliraue.  Tile  body  of  the  uterus 
oft'ere  a  very  contracted  area  ;  it  terminates  by  a  small, 
circular,  papillose  ridire,  in  a  short  but  wider  canal,  which 
travei-sts  a  similar  but  much  larger  prominence  or  os 
tincK :  tlieae  valvular  prqjectioaa  are  Vmgitodinaily  bi- 
•Mted  in  tht  prepaMtum:  thdr  mfhoe  is  nhmtcly  pU- 
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catctL  The  Hnin^  membnine  of  the  vai^ina  presents  many 
sndl,  iiregular,  tnuurverae  rugs  et  its  commencement, 
Imt  these  ^radoallT  pus  into  the  longitodinal  direction  at 
hs  termination  in  the  urethro-sexual  canal,  which  is  by  a 
large,  corruenteil,  valvular  fold.  Immediately  bcyDiicl 
this  fold  is  tile  opening  of  the  urethra,  situated  between 
two  thick,  lonsitudinal  rug'ous  ridges.  Tlie  Lrreatcr  imrt 
of  the  urethro-sexual  canal  has  a  smooth  internal  surface. 

The  nattmd  history  of  the  vwious  apeeica  of  Bxalte  will 
be  fimnd  under  that  title. 

Melee.  (Briss.) 

Dental  bimiik»-iiiekoii,-^; 
4-4  ^ 


I— r 


Torlh  of  lUdjrr. 

For  the  natural  history  of  this  c^cnus,  see  the  article 
Basokb. 

Gulo.  (lletz.i 
Fw  the  dental  formula  and  natural  history  of  the  genus, 
eeeGmo. 

Procyon.  v.Storr.)  . 
Ommk  CSuraeter. — Three  hut  rooUmwilh  blunt  tuber- 
(  V^  on  their  crowns.  Muzzle  pointed.  Ban  amoU. 
Tail  very  lonjf  and  htury.  No  anal  follienles.  Six 
ventral  mammjr.  Feet  pentailartyle :  claws  shaq) ;  the 
entire  sole  of  the  foot  applied  to  the  ground,  when  the 
uiiml »  etetioMiyonljr;  in  progieanoa  the  lieel  ia  niaed. 

DnM  temdms-iaeiwi.-|-;  owlnee,  "^"^ 
«— 0 

Examine,  Procyon  lotor  {Ursu$  lotor,  Tjun.). 

No.  of  the  series  above  quoted  ahows  the  anus,  with 
the  anal  glands  of  a  Raccoon.  The  excretory  orifices  of 
the  Inlands  open  on  each  side,  within  the  verge  of  the  anus. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  stron?  capsule  of  muscular 
fibres,  nectisary  for  the  expulsion  of  the  unctuoiis  secre- 
tion; the»e  fibres  have  been  removed  from  one  of  the 
riands.  No.  1222  is  the  kidney  of  a  Raccoon  minutely 
Si|<rrttfl  by  the  arteries,  showing  its  simple  conglobate 
fbnn,  as  eontiadistinguhAied  (him  the  same  orgin  itn  the 
Bear.  The  vwcularity  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  th^ 
form  of  the  mammilla,  in  which  the  meduWary  pert  termi- 
nates, are  alho  ^vell  displayed  in  this  preparation.  No. 
18SM  is  the  great  omentum  of  the  same  auimal,  showing 
tlm  ntteoUm  dmoiitiMi  of  flu  adipose  nbilaiioe  in  that 


part.    No.  1954  shows  the  two  kinds  of  hair  with  which 
this  animal  i<  Inniished.   NU.  ^'l.')  c.  >,lHnvs  the  glans  and 
(«  penis  of  a  Raccoon.    The  lll^Ull  end  ol'  tlie  ossieie  is  an 
cx)>anded  subeteeular,  convex,  imperforate  disc,  which 
simply  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  ^ians,  of  which  it 
fbnna  the  most  prominent  part :  the  erectile  tissue  of  the 
glana  and  the  urethral  orifice  are  below  the  terminal  disc. 
There  is  also  a  small  bone  in  the  ctitoris  of  the  female. 
Desrn'j.tion .-  Ih-ml  round,  w  ith  ;i  narrow  tapeiiui:  nose 
projecting  beyond  the  mouth,  black   at   the  end.  and 
fiexihle :  the  lips  black.     Eyes  nuHieiati  ly  l:u:re  and 
round,  with  a  circular  jiupil.    lilliptical  ears  low,  but  erect 
with  rounded  tips,  diitv  white.   Whiskers  strong.  Short- 
haired  muzzle,  duty  white,  the  colour  extendiiu;  round  the 
cheek  and  over  the  eyes.  A  dark  brown  manE  across  the 
eyes  ana  ( heek,  and  another  between  the  eyes»  extending 
ironi  tlie  loreheail.   Back  srrizzled.   Belly  poler than  the 
back.    Tail  bushy,  not  unlike  a  fox"s  brush,  dirty  \\hil 
annulated  with  dark  i-ings.    I.eu-^lh  ot'  head  and  boih ,  J 
feet ;  of  tail  i^vertebrae),  inches. 

This  is  the  Raton  of  the  French ;  Haceoon  CCwn  in 
clipped  language)  of  the  Angto^Ancricans ;  Aiaparh, 
Yllamaton,  MaxUt,  and  GieoMaaMMMtgMe*  of  the  Mexi- 
cans ;  and  Raeeoon  Beat  of  Pennant. 

Geographical  Dixfri'hution. — 'This  animal.'  says  Dr. 
Richardson,  'inhabits  the  wmthern  p.arts  of  the  fur  dis- 
tricts, beini;  found  as  far  north  as  Red  River,  in  Int.  "itP, 
from  which  quarter  about  one  hundred  skins  are  procured 
annually  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  If  tlu  re  is  nc 
fnf^«fri.  gg  to  the  identity  of  the  species,  the  Raccoon 
extende  Avther  north  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  than  it 
(1(  e<  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Dixon 
and  I'ortlock  obtained  cloaks  of  Raccoon  skins  from  the 
natives  of  t "ook's  River,  in  lal.  iKi".  aiul  skins  supposed  to 
be  of  the  l^iccoon  were  also  seen  at  No  ttka  Hound  by 
Captain  Cook.  Lewis  and  Clarke  expr'-v-,l\  st.ite  that  the 
Raccoon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  ilie  same  with 
the  animid  so  common  in  the  United  States.  Desniareht 
says  that  the  Raoeomi  extends  as  Or  south  as  Paraguay.' 

Habits,  ^T.— The  negroes  of  Georgia,  near  Savannah, 
declare,  at  the  present  dny,  that  at  low  tide  the  Raccoons 
fjo  down  to  the  shore,  open  and  eat  ojrstera,  and  that  occa- 
sionally when  they  put  their  paw  in  to  take  out  a  la  ire- 
sized  ovster  (those  mollusks  are  often  of  groat  size  in  that 
locality),  the  oyster  closes  his  shell,  and  holds  the  Raccoon 
in  tlis  Uvine  trap  tiU  the  flowing  tide  drowns  the  four* 
footfi  buiglar,  unless  Uie  'coon  manages  to  bile  off  his 
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pftw  and  escape  in  tame.  The  planters  laugh  scornfully  at 
thU  Neno  munitive,  tteating  it  aa  aa  idle  and  jpNmnaleM 
."ale.    But  zooloi^sti  well  know  fhat  the  infonnation 

obtaine  d  tVom  unit-tterfd  nativps  in  newly  (Hscoverod  coun- 
tries, ami  tioni  those  whose  condition  of  life  nquires  thcni 
to  he  much  in  the  dpcii  aw  aiul  iihiuad  in  more  civihxcd 
place*,  ia  not  to  be  despised,  and,  in  the  laat-inentioneil 
ca$e,  it  gemnlly  flir  more  valuable  than  their  indolent  and 
luxnrioua  masters  can  impait.  We  think  that  we  ahall  be 
able  to  bring  fwward  evidence  which  will  lead  our  leadera 
to  the  conclusion  that,  with  rejrnrd  to  this  Raccoon  story, 
the  planter  deserves  to  be  launched  at  more  than  the  Neerro. 

We  will  bejrin  ^^i'h  Lawson,  who  was  surveyor-ffcncral 
of  Ni)itli  Carolina,  and  who.  in  his  '  Ihslory,-  con  (a  in  ni  if 
t/ir  t\i-(irt  d-\cri])ti<m  and  Natural  Hiittory  of  that  country, 
together  with  the  y,rfsetit  state  thereof.  Attd  a  Journal  of 
aThmuand  mi/fi.  Travelled  tknugh  teverul  Natunu  of 
iKHam,       U714),  thus  writes : — 

*The  Raccoon  ia  of  a  dark  grey  colour ;  if  taken  yount; 
is  easily  made  tame,  but  is  the  drunkennest  creature  living, 
if  lie  can  get  any  liquor  that  is  sweet  and  strong.  They 
are  rather  more  unlucky  than  a  monkey.  When  wild  they 
are  very  subtle  in  catching  their  prey.  Tliose  that  live  in 
the  «ilt-\vater  feed  much  on  oysters,  which  they  love. 
They  watch  the  oyster  when  it  open^  and  uimblv  put  in 
their  paw  and  phi'ck  out  the  fisn.  Sometimes  the  oyster 
tkuU,  and  haide  fast  thfir  paw  till  the  tide  eomet  tn,  thai 
Ihetf  are  drwntv,  though  they  swim  very  weB.  The  way 
'lint  this  aniinnl  cnU-lus  cnibs,  which  he  greatly  a^llr•It•^, 
auil  uhicii  rui'  plcnt\  in  ("arolina,  is  worthy  oi  rcu.uik. 
When  lie  intt'tuls  to  make  a  prey  of  this  lihli,  he  <r<)(  ->  to 
a  marsh,  \shere.  standuig  on  the  land,  he  lets  Iuh  tail  hang 
in  the  water.  This  the  crab  takes  for  a  bait,  and  fastens 
his  claws  therein,  which,  as  soon  aa  the  Ilaccoon  perceives, 
he  of  a  sudden  springs  forward  a  considerable  way  on  the 
land,  and  brings  the  crab  along  with  him.  As  soon  as  the 
fish  finds  himself  out  of  his  element,  he  presently  lets  go 
his  hold  ;  and  then  the  Raccoon  encounters  hiin,  by  getting 
him  iiosswise  ni  hist  month,  and  devours  hnn.  Tiiere  is 
a  sort  of  small  I.aiid-<  "rah,  which  we  call  a  Fiddh'r,  that 
i^ns  into  a  iiole  when  anythmg  pursues  him.  This  crab 
the  Raccoon  takes  by  putting  his  fore-foot  in  the  hole, and 
pulling  him  out.  With  a  tame  Raccoon  thia  a]N)it  ia  very 
diTertutg.  The  chief  of  liia  other  food  ia  all  aoila  of  wild 
fruits,  green  corn,  and  such  as  the  bear  delights  in.  This 
and  the  Pintitiitn  are  much  of  a  bignes>s.  The  fur  makes 
good  hat»  and  linings.  The  akin  dremed  makea  fine 
women's  shoes.' 

Now  Lawson's  authority  ia  T«y  good.  He  was  a  sharp 
obaenrer,  and  there  is  an  air  of  truth  about  his  book  that 
pfaoea  it  abova  auspicion.  Mr.  Lyell,  when  lately  in  Ame- 
rica, saw  the  pvinta  of  the  Raccoon  on  the  sands  at 
Georgia,  near  Savannah,  and  traced  them  fresh  to  the  beds 
of  oysters  exposed  n1  low-tide.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  crabs  called  Fiddlrrs  still  aboimd  in  the  same  locality, 
and  the  turkeys  are  known  to  devour  nuiltituiie--  of  flieni : 
nor  is  it  too  much  to  supjwse  that  the  Raccoons  which 
hannt  thereabout  come  in  for  their  share.  The  Proryim 
camerioorue  of  QvuSmy,  Baton  CraMee  of  I^tfon,  Chit  a 
Crabier  of  La  Botde  and  tiie  inhdiilMiiti  of  Cayenne, 
seeks  on  th«  ahoiea  tlie  craha  flmn  which  it  derim  its 
name. 

Pennant  notices  the  Uaci  imn  ,is  '  an  animal  easily  made 
tame  :  veiy  iiood-natured  an<l  s))ortive,  but  as  iiulueky  h-* 
a  monkey  ;  almost  always  in  motion;  very  incjuisilive,  ex- 
amining everything  with  itsjiaw-s;  makes"  use  of  them  as 
hands;  sits  uptO  eat;  is  extremely  fond  of  sweet  things 
aad  ation^  liqaoia,  and  will  get  excessively  drunk ;  has  all 
the  emmng  of  a  fox  :  very  destructive  to  poultry,  but  will 
eat  all  sorts  of  fruits,  CTeen  corn,  &c.  ;  at  Imt-ii'ntpr  ffeih 
niiirh  nn  oynters  ;  will  inth  h  tlu  ir  opining,  and  with  its 
jMiir  Miiiti/i  nut  I h''  fish  :  ffimrtirrwi  ix  niu^ht  in  ihf  shi'll, 
and  keut  there  till  drowned  liy  the  coming  in  of  the  tide ; 
fond  also  of  crabs;  climbs  very  nimbly  up  treea;  hunted 
for  its  skin ;  the  far  next  to  that  of  the  Beaver,  being  ex- 
cellent for  making  hata.' 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Cateabf,  who  my»  of  the  Raccoons. 
*  th^  are  numerous  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  in  all 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  are  a  great  nuisance  to 
com  fields  and  hen-roosts ;  their  food  is  also  berries  and 
ail  other  Wild  fruit.    X'><ir  the  xea  and  large  rirers,  oy*-  ! 


jMiws,  but  are  q/ien  catch'd  bi/  the  sudden  elating  of  if, 
and  held  so/aet  {the  oifster  being  immoveab^f  fixed  to  a 
rock  others),  that  ttthen  the  tide  eomu  in  thtg  art 
drowned.  They  lie  all  the  day  in  hollow  trees  and  daric 
shady  swamps;  at  night  they  rove  about  Uie  wooda  for 
prey.  Their  llcah  ia  esteemed  good  meat,  axccpt  whan 


thev-  eat  fish.' 
Dr.  Uiehar 


rdson,  speaking  of  the  Raccoou,  says,  '  In  the 
wild  state  it  sleeps  by  day,  comes  from  its  retreat  iu  the 
evening,  and  prowls  m  the  night  in  search  of  roots,  flroita, 
green  com,  birds,  and  inaeeta.  It  is  said  to  eat  merely  the 
brain  or  suck  the  blood  of  sueh  birds  aa  it  Ulls.  At  Irw- 
water  it  frenuentu  the  sea-shore  to  feed  on  rraht  a'ld 
oystem.  It  is  fond  of  dijipinir  its  food  into  water  before  it 
eats,  which  occa-i  nui  l.innii'us  to  sjive  it  the  qjteoifid 
name  o\'  lotor.    It  climbs  trees  with  facility.' 

So  much  for  the  statements  relative  to  tlie  Raccoon  in  a 
state  of  nature.  We  have  now  to  present  the  aniaaal  to 
the  reader  in  a  atate  of  captivity,  and  here  again  we  ahall 
find  oonftmatioiB  of  thehauitaaacribadto  itwhea  naniog 
free. 

Iti  >T:.  Tii'nnett's  'Tower  Men;ii:>  ric '  wc  find  a  pretty 
vignette  of  two  Raccoons,  t)ue  uf  them  intent  upon  a  i.irire 
spider,  and  the  other  in  the  act  of  opening  an  oy  ster.  '  In 
captivity,'  says  Mr.  Bennett.  '  they  are  easily  tamed,  and 
even  aj^iear  susceptible  of  some  degree  of  attachment ;  but 
they  never  entire!)  lose  their  aentinient  of  iadependenoe. 
and  are  consequently  incapable  of  conqpieta  domestieation. 
^Vhen  placed  under  a  certain  degree  of  restraint,  they 
appear  contented  and  happy,  are  fond  Of  pluy,  and  take 
pleasure  in  the  cansses  of  their  fric'id-  and  even  of 
strangers ;  but  however  long  this  kind  of  domeatieation 
may  nave  continued,  and  how  much  soever  they  may  seem 
reconciled  to  their  conhuemenl,  the  moment  the  restraint 
is  withdrawn  and  they  feel  thenuelvea  at  liberty,  the  love 
of  freedom  prevails  over  every  other  eonaideration,  and 
they  become  as  wild  as  if  they  had  never  been  reclaimed. 
In  eatintr  they  <Huniiionly  support  themselves  on  their 
I  hind-legs,  ami  carry  their  iood  to  the  mouth  between  the 
lore-paws,  lia\  iui;  first  pliniL'esl  i1  m  \Nater,  if  the  liquid 

f*  dement,  of  which  they  are  remaikablv  fond,  is  within 
reaeh.  Tlua  aingular  peculiarity,  the  object  of  which  is 
,  not  veiy  obvious  but  from  wiiica  the  ammal  denvea  hia 
I  apecifle  name,  does  not  however  appear  to  be  constant 
!  and  uniform,  being  frec^uently  entirely  ncirhctcd.  The 
same  may  ho  said  of  their  fondness  for  sheli-hsh  and  niol- 
lusca,  for  which  they  aiT  irencrally  stated  to  have  a  great 
partiality,  ffO»ie o/"  these,  like  the  handsome  jmir  nnir  living 
in  the  Menagerie^  dimlayine  the  greatest  address  and 
dexterOif  in  opening  tne  shell  qf  an  oyster  ami  extracting 
ite  eonient»t  while  othaia  abaolately  refhae  to  touch  it.* 
(1838.) 


.  I  • 


The  Uaecouti.    (  R.  T.  K-nn.-U  > 


ters  and  crabs  are  what  they  very  mnch  eubsitt  on;  tney  | 
di$abt0  efaterr  ttkm  open, 6y mmiHiig  in  out  ^Hmri 


For  the  reatliness  with  whic^h  the  Raccoon  takes  to 
'  strangers,  we  i-au  answer  iVom  personal  observatioti.  One. 
!  whic'i  had  protmbly  escaped  Irom  a  menagerie,  was  caught 
in  a  preserve  in  Dorsetshire  by  one  of  the  under-keepers. 
The  animal  became  at  once  ilimiliar  with  hia,  ran  a!ooiit 
-    "     pot  hia  pma  ia  M 
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•smach  at  home  w  if  be  had  been  his  companion  fbr 


tlih'ty  to  Ifjv.— The  fur  is  used  in  the  hiit-niannfai- 
tiire,  and  the  tiesh.  wlien  it  has  bi  cn  I't-d  on  vigL'tables.  is 
Miid  to  be  v.cll-flavoured.  In  tlie  '  Perfect  Description  of 
Virginia'  among  the  bcasU  are  enumerated 

*8  AoeomMf,  as  good  nu  ate  as  Lambe.* 
Meilivora.  ^Storr.) 
Geneml  ehaiacten  contespondiug  with* those  of  Gulo. 
—Feet  pentadactyie. 

Dental  lbnnnia>-4nei«m|';  eaninei,  m/Om, 

41:4 


In  some  jioints  this  trt  niis  apijiovimafes  thaHywnas;  in 
othen*.  the  Polecats,  Zorillas,  and  .Martins. 

No.  1414  of  the  '  Plij  sioloKicai  Series'  Mu*.  Coll.  Chir.) 
M  the  left  fore-foot  of  Uie  Hatel,  showing  the  naked  skin 
covering  the  soft:  cushions  on  the  under  surftce  of  the  toes. 
No  1810  la  a  portion  of  the  integument  of  the  same  anima], 
ineladinitr  the  external  orifice  of  the  meatus  auditorius, 
which  is  here  suddenly  e\i)anded,  and  tin  (  a\ity  j  lo  .  iih  d 
with  slightly  elevated  niarL:in«  and  soniL-  internal  inM-,  ur 
li^mirs;  but  there  is  no  projeclins^  e\ti  rn.d  <  in  ha  111  tin-. 
n'i:!nal.  which,  a!>  it  biurowK  for  temporary  purposes,  has 
'1i<  ;i i> para t us  for  collecting  the  rays  of  sound  €0^  ao  fiur 
developed  as  was  compatible  with  subtenaneous  progress 
sioD.  No.  2804  shows  the  female  organs  in  this  species. 
The  ovaria  are  completely  inclosed  in  peritoneal  capsules ; 
a  portion  of  the  right  capsule  has  been  removed  to  expose 
the  ovary,  wliich  presents  a  smuutli  and  even  exterior;  a 
hriTttle  i^  ijlated  in  the  openina:  ol  the  opposite  capsule. 
The  cavity  of  the  left  horn  of  the  uterus  is  partly  exposed, 
to  »ho\v  the  thick,  longitudinal,  and  oblique  folds  of  the 
soil  lining  membrane.  The  os  tincbu  is  formed  by  a  double 
circular  prominence ;  the  internal  suiiisee  at  the  com> 
neneement  of  the  vagina  is  beset  with  numerous  and 
minute  obliijue  ruga;,  which  become  larpcr  and  moie 
lon:L;itudinal  as  they  approach  the  urL'tliro-sexiisl  canal  ; 
the  vatritia  oj)ens  iiiln  this  (  anal  by  a  Inlobed  loKi  or  pro- 
jection, resembling  a  second  Oit  tincse ;  the  urethra  up;^us 
upon  the  anterior  lobe  or  prominence  of  this  fold.  The 
inner  aorfbcc  of  the  urethro-aexual  canal  is  very  mooth. 
The  left  anal  gland  is  laid  open  to  show  the  nnooth  and 
glistening  epithelium  which  hnes  its  cavity. 

tMltoora  Capentit. 
'  I>e$vriptu»^—B»ax  lathef  smooth,  but  sUff  and  iriiy. 


Body  above  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  root  of  the 
tail  dull  ash-grey,  whitest  towards  the  head.  Muzzle, 
space  rouuil  the  fvo^  and  ears,  limbs  all  \\\v  under  parts, 
and  rest  of  the  tail  black,  (.'iaws  on  the  lore-leet  long,  the 
middle  three  longest,  the  internal  r!aw  placed  nnich  more 
backward  than  the  rest  Bulk  about  tliat  of  a  Badger. 
Total  leneth  three  feet,  the  tail  about  a  sixth  of  the  length. 
Height  about  ten  or  twelve  inches. 

Tins  appears  to  be  the  Viverra  Capemtit  of  Schreber, 
Gufo  CojieriMi^  of  Desniarest.  M-llivora  C^ijtensiit  of  F. 
Cuvier,  I'in-rra  inrllivura  and  Lnmn  ine/lii-nrun  of  Blum- 
enbach,  Tti.tu^  mellivorus  of  Tiedeniann,  Mele*  nu  llivora 
of  Thunber^,  Stinkhinksen.oS  Kolbe, of  Sparrmaun, 
Hzzler  JPeesel  and  RcUel  of  Pennant,  Honeu  fVeestl  of 
Shawi  ^011^  /rtter  of  the  Dutch  Gape  cMonists,  and 
Btafreau  Puant  of  La  Cdlle. 

Mr.  Rennet!  ob.serves  that  this  animal  was  firet  clearly 
described  b\  La  Caille  in  his  '  Voyage  to  the  Cape.'  under 
the  misapplied  dcsiijnation  erivcn  above  as  the  last 
synonym.  This  uiunented  epithet,  he  reniarks,  has,  in  all 
probability,  given  rise  to  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  also 
the  animal  referred  to  by  Kolbe  as  the  Stinkbinksen  of  the 
Dutch  Colonists ;  but  tliere  is  scarcely  any  part  of  his 
account  of  that  diigxisting  creature  which  lainy  warrants 
the  inference.  It  is  far  more  likely,  Mr.  Bennett  thinks, 
that  his  beast  w.xs  the  Zorille,  to  which  alone,  of  nil  the 
animals  of  Sunltiem  Africa,  ils  manners  bear  a  close 
resemblance.  Span  niatui  diM  riln -d  it  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy-, under  its  Hottentot  and  Colonial  designation,  which 
it  mx  lelains.  Gmelin  and  Shaw  have  wbdivided  these 
synoiTms  and  formed  two  apeeies,  Vivtrra  Ountui*  and 
meilwora.  Pennant,  who  gives  the  oimgnations 
of  La  Caille,  Sparrmann,  and  Kolbe,  under  his  title  Ratel, 
saw  John  Hunter's  living:  ladian  specimen,  treated  it  as 
distinct  from  the  Alriean  animal,  and  called  it  the  JnditM 
Hadfier,  out  of  which  Shaw  made  his  f  tama  Indtcus, 

'  The  only  visible  dift'erence,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,  *  which 
we  have  been  able  to  detect  between  the  Asiatic  and 
Afiicaa  animals  consists  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  described 
as  pnsBessing  a  stripe  of  lighter  gray,  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  passing  from  behind  the  ears  dongeach  side,  and 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  two  colours,  which  is  entirely 
wanting  in  our  specimen,  and  in  tiie  iigure  of  the  Indian 
variety  given  by  (Jeneral  liardwicke.' 

Geograjthual  Distribution. — South  Africa  and  India. 
^Sbmtt,  i^, — ^The  hide  of  this  quadruped  is  so  tough  and 
loose,  that,  according  to  Sparrman,  if  anybody  catches  hold 
of  it  by  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  it  b  aiUe  to  torn  round, 
so  to  speak,  in  its  skin  and  bite  the  offending  arm.  The 
claws  of  the  fore-feet  are  longest  and  well  formed  for 
grubbing.  Tlie  bees,  aci  tjiilrp.::  to  the  descripliou  of  the 
author  last  quoted,  who  drtw  his  inlbrmation  from  the 
Hottentots,  furnish  the  principal  means  of  .subsistence  to 
the  Hatel.  These  insects,  in  that  p«rt  of  South  Africa 
where  the  Katel  is  found,  usually  inhabit  the  deserted 
lairs  and  bttitowa  of  the  Ethiopian  Boar,  tlie  Porcupine, 
&c.,  and,  aoeording  to  the  accounts  given,  the  Ratel, 
which  preys  in  the  evening'  rt-i-i  iids  tn  the  hitrhest  parts 
of  the  deserts  to  look  out.  and  will  tiien  raise  its  paw  before 
its  eyes  to  prevent  their  beitur  dazzled  by  the  sun.  Here 
lie  watches  and  listens  for  tluf  Houey-Uutdfi  Cuckofi  [Indi- 
OATtHUNM;:],  wliK  li  serves  both  the  Hottentot  and  quadruped 
as  a  conductor  to  the  bees'  store,  or  for  the  flight  of  the 
bees  themselves.  If  the  beast  have  Indc  to  trace  the  gtiide 
or  the  insect  it  follows,  and  if  the  nest  be  on  the  ground  or 
near  it,  undermines  it  with  its  natural  diggim;  instalments, 
and  secures  the  contents.  If  the  nest  be  in  the  tree,  the 
Ratel,  which  cannot  climb,  gnaws  the  trunk  in  its  unavail-^ 
insr  rage,  leaving  marks  which  I  he  Hottentot  well  huowsaa 
indicative  of  the  treasure  above. 

Mr.  Bennett  well  observes  that  the  dentition  of  the 
Ratel  ianuwhat  variance  with  the  diet  above  attributed  to 
him,  and  6iat  the  aeenraey  of  these  aceonnts  may  be 

doubted.  'It  requires,'  says  he,  'the  most  positive  evi- 
<leiu'e  to  coinim  e  us  tiiat  an  animal,  the  luinilier  and  dis- 
position ol'whose  teeth  correspond  more  closely  with  those 
of  tlu- cats  than  any  other  quadruped  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  exhibit  a  carnivorous  character  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  which  Is  evidenced  bv  the  same 
organs  in  the  Hymas,  should  subsist  entirely,  as  lh>m 
these  accounts  we  are  left  to  believe,  upon  the  petty  rapine 
of  a  hive  of  bees  and  the  honied  prodSiee  of  their  comb. 
8tUl  there  exiat  aoeb  decinve  marks  ^jg||j/'~'~"^^ 
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Cflpacity  for  jin  jiii^  on  animal  food  in  the  thicksil  and 
fhinisy  form  of  its  body,  the  shorlnc.-w  of  ils  limlHs,  its 
jiaifially  plant i^raiU'  walk,  the  btmctmi.'  of  its  i-law.s,  tliu 
elongation  of  its  muzzk",  and  cvi'n  in  tlic  form  of  tlit-  U  eth 
themselves,  as  to  induce  us  to  pause  before  we  determine 
to  reject  the  popular  testimony  as  unwotth{]r  Of  credit, 
altttough  we  moat  regard  it  a*  doubtfiil  on  mmim  particular 
points,  and  imuflleient  and  hnperfM  on  the  whole.* 

Of  the  habits  of  the  Indian  animal  GcDCnl  Harrhvicke 
fjives  a  very  different  account.  He  notices  it  as  found  m 
several  parts  of  India,  on  the  high  banks  of  (be  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna,  whence  it  rarely  comes  forth  liy  day.  but 
prowls  at  night  round  the  dwellings  of  the  Mohammedan 
natives,  and  scratches  up  th»  newly-buried  dead  bodies, 
imless  the  graves  are  protected  by  a  covering  of  thornv 
buahea.  So  quickly  does  it  burrow,  that  it  win  work  itself 
under  eover  in  the  hardest  ground  in  ten  minutes.  The 
natives  sometimes  dig  them  out  and  take  Ihcm  alive  ;  but 
the  1)1(1  OIK'S  are  secured  with  difficulty  and  s<  ltloni  lise 
loni;  in  eautivity.     The  youii:,'  1iow«'m.i  hk'  docile  aiul 

JWaytiii.  Their  food  is  fle-h  m  -.v.iy  l;itc,  but  birds  and 
iyinf  rats  appear  to  be  M  iy  :n  l  i.  i  tnli'.i .  They  are  fond 
of  chmbing,  but  climb  cIuvumJv,  although  they  wiU  ramble 
xecurely  along  every  ann  of  a  mnehing  tree,  if  it  he  mill- 
eientlystigng  to  bear  their  weight.  Much  of  the  day  is 
passed  in  sleep,  but  at  night  they  are  watchful,  and  pro- 
claim thoiruocMinoiahy  a  hOBlflO  call  or  bark  flrom  the 
throat. 

Tlie  s])ecimen  described  by  Mr.  Bennett  came  from 
Madnui:  it  was  for  a  time  an  inhabitant  of  the  menagerie 
of  the  Zook^cal  Society  of  London,  and  we  can  Toudi 
for  the  aceonu^  of  the  following  descripUoa 

*  A*  (hr  as  its  marniers  have  yet  been  developed,  it  . 
appears  to  be,  with  regard  to  man  at  least,  one  of  the  J 
most  playful  ami  t;ood  tempered  of  beasts  soliciting  the  ' 
nitention  of  almost  eveiy  visitor  bythrowingitscluin-y  body  , 
into  a  variety  of  antic  postures,  and  when  noticed,  luiubling 
bend  o\er  heels  with  every  symptom  of  delight.    Bvit ' 
towards  animala  it  cxhibita  no  aocii  mildneaa  of  temper; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  eat'Hke  eagemese  wMi 
wiuch  it  watches  the  motions  of  any  of  the  smaller  among 
Ihero  that  happen  to  pass  before  its  den,  and  the  instinctive 
dread  nmniiVsted  by  the  latter  on  perceivincr  it.    Its  food 
is  of  a  mixed  nature,  consisting,  like  that  of  the  bears  and 
other  less  carnivorous  bca--.ts,  oi  bread  and  milk  in  the 
morning,  and  flesh  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.' ,  {Zoolo- 
togicai  Oardtiu.) 

.  ''J 
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Fossu.  URttas. 

To  the  list  of  fossil  Bears  enumerated  in  the  article 
Ih  vKs,  and  llie  fos«ii  Gintt  'ns  noticed  in  the  article  Grto, 
we  I  .I  .,  lo  add  the  Kjiecoon,  ti-rnrcd  by  Dr.  Huckland 
among  the  recent  ;uid  lossil  animals  of  the  iiist  tertiary 
period  (Eocene  of  I.yell)  and  deaeribed  as  found  in  the 
gyrnum  of  the  Basin  of  Paris. 

The  resort  of  the  Kaecoons  to  the  seashore  in  search  of 
oysters.  Sec,  and  of  the  Turkeys  to  the  same  locality  for 
tiie  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  Fiddler  Crabs  above  ^ 


noticed,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  study  the 
subject  of  fossil  footsteps,  ripple-niarks,  &c. 

The  great  geographical  range  of  the  fur-clad  genua 
tVv;/s,  in  the  coldest  and  hottest  regions,  suggest^  the 
notion  that  extinct  Elephants  and  Mastodons  nusht  have 
been  equally  adapted  tO  extremes  of  climate.  The  tUdk 
fur  of  tAe  froien  £LDaaiiT  of  Siberia  will  at  once  oconr 
to  those  who  think  on  tins  snUeet. 

URSINS,  ANNE  MARIE  DE  LA  TREMOUILLE, 
PRINCESSE  DES,  was  remarkable  in  her  day  for  her 
daring  and  restless  spirit  ot  political  intrigue.  She  was 
daughter  of  Louis  de  ia  TremouiUe,  duke  of  Noirmoutier ; 
was  born  before  1642,  and  married,  in  IG.j9,  Adrein  Blaise 
de  Talleyrand,  prince  of  Chalais.  Her  husband  was 
banished,  in  1G63,  for  being  eng«ged  in  a  duel ;  and 
she,  Ibl lowing  him  to  Italy,  was  leu  Dy  his  death  a  widow 
in  a  foreign-  land.  In  1675  she  married  the  old  and 
rich  duke  of  Hiuct  iaiio,  head  of  the  Orsini  fnmil)  ,  after 
wliose  tleath  she  sold  the  duchy,  and,  retainini;  only  his 
I'itnuiy  naiiu,  (  ailed  '  la  Prince.ssii  des  l  isins,'  by 

which  name  slie  is  known  in  histoiy.  Rome  was  in  her 
time  looked  upon  as  the  best  school  of  state  intrigue ;  and 
the  voluptuous,  haughty,  subtle,  and  dexteroos  jninoeea 
waa  soon  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  that 
court.  In  1701,  when  Philip  V.  of  Spain  wa.s  married  to 
the  princess  of  Savoy,  the  dioice  of  a  camciara-major 
occasioned  considerable  embarrassment.  Louis  XIV. 
neither  dared  to  coniide  the  post  to  a  Spanish  lady,  nor  to 
give  umbrage  to  the  Spaniards  by  tlie  appointment  of  a 
French  lad>-.  Madame  des  Ursins,  an  Italian  princess, 
though  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth,  was  ultimately  fixed 
u  poD,  and  in  1701  she  joined  her  nwsl  mistress  at  Nice, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  (in  1704).  the 
juincess  retained  the  post  of  camerara-major  till  the 
queen's  death  in  1714.  PrcNious  to  her  ephemeral  dis- 
grace the  jirincess  courted  the  alliance  of  tlu-  Spanish 
parly  at  court  ;  al\er  her  return  she  appeal's  to  have  acted 
entirely  by  the  direction  of  Madame  Maintciion.  After 
the  death  of  the  queen  the  chief  solicitude  of  Madame  des 
Ursuis  was  to  select  a  new  wife  tbt  Philin,  over  whnn  aho 
might  exeA-ise  as  unbounded  a  control  as  over  her  pio> 
decessor.  Alberoni,  In  his  false  representations  of  tt>e 
character  of  Eliiabeth  J-'arnese,  persuaded  her  to  promote 
the  king's  union  with  that  princess.  Tlie  first  step  of  the 
new  cjueen  was  to  drive  the  camenura-major  from  court 
with  mdignity ;  astep  to  which  the  king  submitted  without 
remonstrance,  and  against  which  the  oourt  of  Fiance 
offered  no  otjieotioa.  Hopeleaa  of  returning  to  Spain,  the 
Princess  dee  tJnins  retired  to  Home,  but,  unable  to  live 
without  the  excitement  or]inliti(  Kl  intricrue,  she  thrust  her 
bcr>ices  upon  the  Pielciuicr  James  Stuart,  who  allowed 
her  to  do  the  honours  of  his  house,  till  her  death  in 
December,  1722.  Madame  des  Ursuis  was  a  mere  courtier ; 
her  political  struggles  were  exclusively  personal.  She 
could  make  and  unmake  fiieodahine  supplant  ikvouritee 
—recover  power  when  undermined  neneli--bot  of  govern- 
ing  a  state  she  does  not  appear  to  have  had  even  the 
shadow  of  an  idea.  She  was  merely  one  of  those  idle 
though  gaudy  weeds  w  hich  grow  up  in  courts,  and  are  of 
no  use  even  when  they  supplant  triflers  as  worthless  as 
themselves.  Tlic  memoirs  and  letiei's  of  the  Princess  des 
Ursins  interest  us  in  the  same  vray  that  'Gil  Bias'  does — by 
their  mixture  of  passion  and  adventure.  In  this  point  w 
view  her  correspondence  with  the  Mar6chal  de  Villeroi, 
and  stin  more  her  correspondence  with  Madame  Maintenon 
both  have  bten  pisblisbc(l\  are  verj'  edifying.  It  i.s  clear 
from  those  letter  that  all  her  unquestionable  eneigy  and 
versatility  only  enabled  her  to  make  her  power  the  means 
of  more  embroiling  the  peqdcxed  affairs  of  Spoiu  duiiug 
the  War  of  Svicee.-^iion. 

L  KSI'^'US.  FU'LVIUS,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Italian 
scholars  of  the  rixteenth  century,  was  bora  on  the  2nd  of 

December,  1329,  at  Rome.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  a 
commander  of  the  order  of  Malta,  who  belonged  to  the 
noble  family  of  the  Orsini.  During  his  early  years  his 
education  was  conducted  with  ereat  caie,  but  ahcrwards 
a  dispute  arose  between  his  mother  and  his  father,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  she  and  her  child  were  cast  upon  tlie 
worid  without  any  means  of  sub^lence,  and  ane  waa 
obliged  to  aedc  support  to  begging.  However,  some  early 
indteations  of  talent  which  the  boy  evince<l  ])roeureil  him 
a  plaeo  aa  'clcricus*  in  the  chinrh  of  St.  Jolm  in  the 
Latena*  Here  be  attracted  the  attention  aud  gained  the 
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•tttchment  of  a  canon  of  the  name  of  Gcnlilio  Delfini,  who 
AOt  onU'  took  him  into  his  hoilMt  but  also  instructed  him 
in  the  Latin  and  6re«k  laneuases.  The  amiable  character 
ortTrantie,  his  fndiMtir,  aiM  mn  talents,  indnoed  the  canon 

to  Use  ull  ]\\^  ii-,f?ni  ticc  in  his  ht'l'.filft  and  affi-r  Vr- 
idnus  had  h(  rn  oid. lined  priest,  he  obtained  i^utecssively 
several  prelernu  nts  in  the  church,  and  became  at  la.st  the 
succewor  to  his  benefactor.  He  now  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  of  the  muht  di^tini^uished  and  learned 
men  in  Rome  and  Italy.  Caidinal  Kainutiiu  nude  him 
his  libnrian ;  and,  after  Ua  death,  OaidiQal  Alexander 
Piuncse  eofsaged  his  services  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
these  positaons  he  was  very  liberally  rewarded,  and  had 
also  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the 
treasures  of  antient  literature  and  art  which  were  tlien 
known.  Cardinal  Carafta  recommended  him  to  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  and  procured  him  on  annual  j>en.sion  of  200 
duciUs.  The  ample  income  which  he  now  enjoved  enabled 
lum  to  ipead  ooiuidei«U«  anma  on  books,  MB^.  of  antient 
anllMlR,  and  a  Ttloable  ■rehaeologfieal  and  to 

support  his  mother,  for  whom  he  always  showed  a  tender 
atteetioii.  When  he  was  advanced  in  years  he  made  his 
will.  111  which  he  bequeathed  his  museum  to  Cardinal  Odo- 
Rrdo  Farncie,  his  MSS.  to  the  Vatican  library,  his  printed 
books  to  Horatio  Lancelotti,  and  the  sum  of  2000  crowns 
to  Gentiiio  Deltini,  bishop  of  Camarino,  who  was  probably 
ft  near  relation  to  his  eany  bcoeflMtor.  He  died  at  Rome 
oathel8thorMay»1600. 

Ftilvins  Urmraa  poiseiaed  ▼try'extensiTe  learning,  and 
he  was  a  man  of  ttood  scnsi-  and  talent.  His  knowledije  of 
antient  MSS.  \viis\ery  s:it  a1,;uul  he  \sa.<  particularly  skilled 
in  deeipherini,'  thi'm.  iM'tliis  ait  ho  appi'nis  to  have  made 
a  sort  of  secret.'Upon  which  he  avoided  giving  any  informn- 
tioB  when  he  was  asked.  His  works,  which  are  very  nu- 
■mwii,  fioiwitf  of  eonimentaricB,  eritical  and  exegeticiU,  on 
antient  writen,  cdMons  of  fhem,  and  original  treatises  on 
antiipiarian  subjects.  Among  his  commentaries,  which 
are  usually  very  short,  but  useful  for  the  critical  study  of 
the  antienl^i.  the  most  important  are  those  on  the '  Scriptores 
Kei  Rusticae  on  the  Koman  historians,  .'^v^ich  a.s  Salhi.st. 
Cspmr,  Livy,  Velleius,  Tacitus,  Suetonius.  Spartianus.  and 
others.  These  notes  on  the  Roman  historians  are  reprinted 
•t  the  wd  of  his  *  FVagmenta  Historicorum  Romanorum,' 
Antwopif  1M6^  8vo.  Ifis  notes  on  Sextus  Pompooius 
Festos  are  printed  fn  several  sabseqoent  editions  of  this 
grammarian:  those  on  all  the  \^orks  of  Cieem  appeared 
at  Antwerj).  1581,  8vo.,  and  aie  also  contained  in  Lambi- 
niis  s  (  ililiini  ot'Cieero.  Besides  the  frnirments  of  tlie  Ro- 
man historians,  he  edited  n  collection  ol  tlu'  lyric  and  ele- 
giac poets  of  Greece  ;  and  in  1582  he  published  the  fiiiit 
•dittott  of  the  *  Eclogae  de  Legationibus/  which  contained 
varfoin  parts  of  the  works  of  Polyfaiiu,  Dionysius,  and 
Appian,  which  had  until  then  been  unknown.  Among 
the  original  diwertations  of  Ursinuswe  nay  mention: — 

1,  '  Familiae  Romanae,  (juae  reperiuntnr  in  antiquis  nu- 
mismatibus,'  of  which  an  improved  and  enlarL;ed  edition 
was  published  by  C.  Paiin,  ItjC't.  It  is  also  printed  in  vol. 
vii.  of  Graevius's  *  Thesaurus  Aiitiquitatum  Rouianarum.' 

2.  *  Imagines  et  Elo^  Virorum  illustrium.  e  mannoribus, 
nro^.  et  genmis  Oiprwwar '  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
J.  fM»er  (1606),  with  a  commentary.  3,  An  appendix  to 
Ctaoonius"«  treatise  '  De  Triclinio  Romano.'  A  life  of 
Uninus.  in  which  his  will  also  is  printed,  was  published 
by  Joseph  (Jastalio,  Rome,  1G57,  8vo.  It  is  reprinted  in 
tl»e  '  Vitae  Selectae  emditorvira  quorumiam  Virorum,"  pub- 
liriied  at  Breslau,  1711- 

{Compare  Tomasini,  Elogia;  Niceron,  Mimoiret  de« 
ttimmuhiuun, vol. xxir. ;  JSohar, AUgm,  QMtrtm- 

URSI'NVS,  Z  ACSTAHI'AS,  a  celebrated  Oemsan  A  vine 

of  the  sixteenth  eenfurv,  was  bom  at  Breslau  on  the  18th 
of  July,  1534.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  as  he  was 
very  poor,  he  was  obliered  to  live  on  gratuities  and  on  what 
he  could  earn  by  private  lessons.  Hi  i  uncommon  perse- 
verance and  industry  gained  him  the  friendship  of  Me- 
lanchthoOt  who,  in  Uw7.  took  him  with  him  to  the  con- 
ierence  at  Wonns.  From  Woraa  Uisfainswent  to  Geneva, 
•ad  thenee  to  Paris,  fbr  the  purpose  of  aequiriog  a  know- 
ledge of  French  and  of  studying  Hebrew  under  Mereer. 
Almost  immi'diately  after  his  refmii  to  Wittenberg  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  Gymnasium  Elisabethanum  at 
Breslaji,  in  IS'jK.  lUintr  a  tollower  of  Melanchthon.  he 
became  involved  in  theological  controversies  with 
P.C.,No.M24. 


the  strictly  Lutheran  divines  of  Breslau  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  baptism,  and  he  was  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of '  the  Sacramentarian/  He  explained 
his  own  views  on  these  subjects  in  a  dissertation,  bm  as  he 
conUl  not  si1(  in-e  his  adversaries,  and  as  he  liimself  was 
not  int  liiied  to  eontiniie  the  controvei^v,  he  aski  ii  K  avi'  to 
resign  in  \'>{'A\.  r.i.ii  '.vent  to  Ziirieh,  where  he  nn  t  uitli  a 
kind  and  hu^pitalile  reception  troin  Peter  Martyr,  Gcsner, 
Simler,  and  othei-s.  He  had  not  been  nuich  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  at  Ziirich,  when  lie  was  invited  to  a  professor- 
ship  in  the  Ck>Uegium  Sapientiae  at  Heidelbeig.  In  the 
year  1062  ho  was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and,  at  the 
command  of  fhe  elector  palatine,  Frederic  III.,  Ursinus 
drewiip  the  famous  Heidelberg  Catechism,  whieh  \Nas  suh- 
sequently  adopted  by  all  the  German  L'alvinists  as  tlu;  ex- 

fiohition  of  their  ereed.  It  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
.utherans,  such  as  Flacius,  Heshusius,  and  others.  Tlie 
elector  ordered  L'rsinus  to  write  a  defence  of  it,  which  ap- 
peared in  1563,  in  German.  The  attacks  upon  the  elector 
and  his  prot^gi  however  iSA  not  nroeeod  from  Luthemo 
divines  alone ;  and  the  elector  was  ehaiged  by  some  princes 
of  the  empire  with  protecting  and  propagating  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  Antrshurg  Confession.  L'rsinus  was  again 
called  upon  to  write  a  defence  of  his  doctrines.  This  he- 
did  in  ir>(><,  ill  :\  \M  rk  called  '  Exet^esis  N'erae  Doetrinae  de 
Sacramentis  contra  Bacmeisterum.'  In  1<)(34  Ursinus  at- 
tended the  coBoqiqr  at  iMaulbrunn,  at  which  he  spoke 
with  great  energy  against  Urentius  and  Sobmidlinos.  and 
tho  doebine  of  Ubiquity  maintaiDachbjcltlwnu  About  the 
same  time  the  elector  fouiuied'soine  new  educational  esbt- 
blishments  at  Amberg<r^eide\berg,  and  Neuhans;  and 
Ursinus,  at  his  request,  afcw^pyie  rules  for  their  adminis- 
tration. The  manner  in  whiclf-iie  discharged  this  and 
other  duties  raised  Ursinus  so  high  in  esteem  of  his 
prince,  that  in  1571,  when  the  professoKiiip  of  thcoloffy 
m  tile  university  of  Lausanne  was  otTcred  to  ^hini>^d  he 
seemed  inolinea  to  aoo^  it,  the  elector  took  the  pailaKtg 
persuade  Undiras  to  remain  at  Heidelberg.  The  eteetorv 

fialaline  Frederic  TIL  died  in  1577,  micl  w.^s  .succeeded  by 
»is  son  Ludwig,  on  which  a  great  change  took  place  in 
the  palatinate  ;  for  as  this  prince  tolerated  onlv  striet  Lu- 
therans among  his  clergy  and  in  the  university,  L'rsinus  and 
his  di.^ciples  were  obliged  to  quit  Heidelberg  in  1578,  and 
went  to  Neustodt,  where  he  was  immediately  appointed 
professor  nf  theology  at  the  gymnasium  which  was  just 
established  there.  Here  Uianns  taught  theology  and 
logic,  and  continued  his  studies  without  any  ftirther  dis- 
turhanee  until  his  death,  on  the  (Jth  of  Maveh,  liiRJ. 

Ursinus  was  a  modest,  though  very  passionate  man  ;  but 
he  exerci-sed  great  contiol  over  liis  pa.s»ions,  and  he  is  said 
never  to  have  answered  an  objection  immethately.  He 
had  no  talent  for  preaching,  and  he  discontinued  it  as  soon 
•a  be  disoovemd  nis  unfitness.  His  diliKcnce  and  ^»pli- 
ention  WON  cMtnonfinaky :  and  in  oidn  that  he  mif^t  not 
be  disturbed  by  intruden,  M  pot  tho  following  inseriptiLn 
on  the  door  of  liis  study : — 

'  Amio*,  qqi«inh  life  rcnti, 
AnX  iwHo  luudi.  aiit  abi. 

8k>me  of  his  works  were  at  the  time  translated  into  English : 
for  instance,  his  exposition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
under  the  title  of  *  Summe  Of  the  Cbzistian  Uougion,'  trans- 
lated by  Henry  Pairie,  11)87,  4(d.  All  his  worn  were  eot- 
leeted  and  published  after  his  death,  at  Neuatadt,  1587 ;  but 
the  he^t  and  most  complete  edition  is  lliut  which  was 
edited  by  hi.s  former  pupils,  David  Pnreus  aild  Qmrinus 
Reuterus,  at  Heidelberg,  1(>12,  3  vols.  Ibl. 

fM.  Adamus.  I'ttue  Germanorwn  Theolognrum ;  Baylo, 
Dtetionnaire  Hist,  et  Crilifjtie,  under  •  Ursinus.') 

URSI'NUS,  BHNJAiMIN.  a  descendant  of  the  cele- 
brated Zachsiias  Uisinos,  distinguished  himself  as  a  Lu« 
theran  preadier  dnrinfr  tiie  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  tne  eighteenth  centurj-.  He  was  at 
iirst  court  preachor  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  In 
'  1701,  when  Frederic  I.  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia, 
he  made  Ursinus  bishop,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  no- 
bility. Vlrinus  used  to  begin  liis  sermons  with  the  words 
*  Chtoo  upon  a  time.*  When  Frederic  I.  died,  in  1713,  his 
snoeessor,  FMeric  William  I.,  who  employed  himself  in 
regulating  the  finaneea  of  his  idngdmn  and  reducing  the 
public  expenditure,  also  reduced  Qteaabuy  of  his  biihop, 
Ursinu.s.  The  bishop  petitioned  that  his  former  inooOM 
might  be  restored :  the  king  replied  by  a  letter,  which 
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^^faifiyi  only  tiiesii  words, '  All  that  was  once  upon  a 
time.*  The  aeiinons  preached  by  UndDtu  on  various  i;reat 
court  occasions  are  said  to  be  auperior  to  thoae  of  otlier 
preachers  of  the  time,  both  in  style  and  matter. 

'Jiiclifr,  Allu''!ii.  I  it  I'hrli'H-}.  - 1 1'lii .  r..,  p.  173")." 

UHSULINES,  nil  Older  ol' Muti^  m  ibu  Human  Ciitholic 
church,  Ibvuidfii  about,  the  vear  XTySl.  h\  Anuria  Merici, 
commonly  calltd  Angt'la  ol'  Ijrescni,  wlio  wits  l)orn  m  1511, 
at  Det«eii2aM0,  on  the  Lago  di  Gnrda,  and  dini  at  Brescia, 
21rt  March.  1340.  The  iiutilutton  was  tormally  aoproved 
of  and  eonflnoed  by  Pope  Fkul  III.,  in  1544.  and  it  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  the  name  of  Uraulines  wai  given 
to  the  order,  after  the  famous  British  Saint  I'rsula,  retpect- 
in-;  whom  ntid  her  11.000  or,  as  others  say,  71  .OtX)  viru'in>  . 
Ihe  icailcr  may  consult,  besides  Iho  Martyrolo-iic.',.  Seidea  !* 
nule  on  the  eighth  sons?  ol  Druytons  •  Polyolbion."  It 
appears  however  that  Angela,  who,  young  an  alic  waai,  had 
been  elected  the  first  superior  of  her  ordor,  and  bad  ruled 
it  with  grMt  wiadmn  for  the  two  or  three  yeni  she  lived, 
hed  selected  or  snmreeted  tMs  desis^nation  fbr  it  b^e  she 
died.  Tlie  a]ipriilmtion  of  his  predecessor  was  renewed  by 
Ptope  Gretrory  MIL,  isi  1571,  with  additional  privileps, 
Vhieh  were  al1erw;iid>  (  ontiimed  by  SixtusV,  and  Paul  V. 
The  Older  of  the  UrsiilnieH  wha  desitjned  mainly  for  the 
BUecourof  poverty  and  sickness,  atid  for  the  education  of  tlie 
younK ;  ana  wherever  it  waa  estabhshed  the  nutui  nnnciMillv 
devoted  themaelves  to  these  services,  in  rendering  mien 
they  mixed  freely  with  the  worM,  miieh  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  members  of  the  various  orders  of  Chanty  have 
tlways  been  accustomed  to  do.  At  first  indeed  they  neither 
Doiind  themselves  by  the  Uisnal  irrevocable  vows,  nor  even 
livi  d  toiretlier  in  eomraunilii  s :  ami  there  appear  to  have 
been  always  some  members  of  the  order  who  continued  to 
reside  with  their  flHPilies  or  by  tlu  insehe^  at  their  own 
houses.  In  course  of  time  however  the  Ursulines,  like 
the  other  religious  ordeii,  came  for  the  most  peit  to  be 
distributed  in  monasteries,  especially  in  France,  where  they 
chiefly  flourished.  The  first  house  of  Ursuline  nuns  was 
founded  at  Paris,  in  Uil)4.  by  Madame  de  Sainto  Reuve, 
and  ll»e  members  first  took  the  three  solemn  vo\ss  ni  1G14, 
in  conformity  \Mtli  a  bull  of  Paul  V..  granted  l:ith  June, 
1612.  A  note  on  the  article  '  Anirela  Merici '  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  'Biographic  Universelle '  states  that  there 
were  hefture  tlie  Bevoiutioii  115  dependencies  on  the  chief 
house  of  the  order  at  Paris,  iocluaing  one  estaUiahed  at 
Quebec  in  Canada.  HutHelyot,  in  his  'HistoiredesOrdres 
Mona*ti(|ues'  savj  that  when  he  wrote  (1713;  there  were 
niiiK'  man  :CM>  I'rsuline  convents  in  France.  For  further 
inforiualion  respecting  the  llitiulines,  both  of  Fiance  and 
.>ther  Koman  (.'atholic  countries,  the  reader  may  consult 
:bis  lastrmentioned  work,  vol.  iv.,  chapters  20  to  ;i2  in- 
ellMive«  pp.  180-22J.    Helyot  gives  twenty  ]>late.s  ol  the 

cosliima  wf  tba  onier,  vfaich  appean  to  liave  been  black  in 
MNoe  eountriee  and  white  in  othcti^  and  to  hftva  varied 

in  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  colour* 

UUSUS.    [Bkah-s;  Uhsiu.*:.] 

URTr(  '.\  iVoin  iiro),  a  geiuis  of  plants  known  under  the 
common  name  of  Nettle.  Nettle  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  iietvl,  or  titrdl,  a  needle,  which  is  applied  to 
these  plants  on  account  of  their  possessing  small  brotJcs  or 
prickles  which  have  a  stinging  property.  This  genus  is 
.the  type  of  the  natural  order  Ulttcacese.  The  flowera  are 
either  moncecious  or  ditpcious.  The  staminiferoua  flowers 
iiiive  a  sinsjle  penatilli  ui'  4  li  :u  i  s,  (  (Mi'.aininir  tlu-  rudiment 
ol' a  pistil.  The  pl.•^tliillt'Iou^  tiuweis  liave  a  siniric  perianth 
of  2  leaves;  a  sessile  stignui.  aiul  a  dry  imit  i-untaininij  a  , 
single  seed.  Most  of  the  species  are  herbaceous  plants 
or  under-shrubs,  and  are  found  in  Europe,  A^ia,  and 
America.  Thna  of  the  speeicii  of  which  there  are  about 
fiM^,  aia  British. 

■  Urtiea  piluifera,  the  Roman  Nettle,  has  opposite,  ovale, 
serrated  leaves,  with  transverse  nerves,  and  the  pistillifcrous 
flowers  pedunculated,  and  arraneed  in  globose  spikes. 
Tliis  plant  is  found  in  England,  under  walls  and  amongst 
rubbish,  pnncipaliy  neaj  tlie  sea,  in  the  counties  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk.  It  lias  also  been  found  in  the  south  of 
Jrelan^.  This  is  the  most  virulent  of  our  native  nettles. 
Its  etiiujimr  properiies  depend  upon  the  possession  of  a 
ftHtn  of  hair,  which  lias  at  its  baee  a  bag  of  poisonous 
seO'etion.  %vhich  i>  lorocd  into  tin-  hair  i.  ln  ii  )HTShe<I.  and 
l>rodliC(>s  the  stincing  eliecls  v.iiu  U  ai'-  comuion  lu  -H  u  ial  ' 
upecies  of  tile  uu.ii-.  fSriNCi.]  I 
U.  dioicot  the  Uieftt  NeUl^  luw  ovatc-aiauuiuatt:  leavesi  1 


cordate  at  the  base ;  the  flowen.  are  dioecious  in  cluuteib, 
much  braiH  bed,  and  the  clusters  in'pain.  This  is  a  vecy 
common  plant  throughout  Europe,  m  mate  place*,  under 
walls  and  hedge  -banks.  The  tops  of  this  plant*  when  young 

in  spring,  aii'  sonutinics  eaten  as  a  potherb,  espeeiaU|]r 
amongst  tlie  humbler  classes  in  Scotland.  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  '  Hob  Roy,"  alliidi  s  to  this  practice  when  Fairscrvice 
says,  '  Nae  doubt  I  should  understand  my  am  tmde  of 
horticulture,  seeing  I  was  bred  in  the  parish  of  Drcepdaily, 
near  Glasco*,  where  they  raise  lang-kail  under  glass,  and 
force  the  eariy  nettU$  for  their  spring-kail.'  They  are  not 
often  now  cultivated.  The  staJk  of  this  plant  yield*  ft 
strong  woody  fibre,  like  that  of  hemp,  and  is  capable  t/l 
biing  maiiui'actiired  into  cloth,  ropes,  paper,  &c.  The 
root,  when  boiled  with  alum.  \u4(ls  a  colounng-matler 
which  will  dye  yarn  of  a  yello\v  (  nkmr.  A  decoction  ot 
this  plant  salted  will  coagulate  milk  \ery  readily  without 
giving  it  any  disagreeable  flavour.  The  caterpillart  of 
man^  buttemies  anl  mfiths  fted  upon  its  leaves.  Aa  ft 

medicinal  a — * '   — — ""^  ' 

properties, 
diseases.  1 

mon  nettle,  but  wEcn  dried  it  is  readily  <al«n  b]r  ah«q[»  mmI 

oxen. 

U.  un>/;.v.  Small  Nettle,lMaOppOMta elliptical  leaves  with 
about  i>  nearly  parallel  libs,  wttn  nearly  simple  clusters  o( 
flowers.  This  phut  poasesses  the  stinging  properties  ot 
the  two  last.  It  ttoommon  inouttivated  ground,  especially 
gardens  thronghout  Europe. 

Tlioii<i:h  nettles  are  so  common  in  Kiiroiie,  tlif  linest 
specifs  are  found  in  tropu-al  countnt-s;  some  extend  Irmn 
tlie  Malayan  Pt'iiiusnju  ;i  ■  ini;;  tlio  Himalayan  Mountains  : 
and  some  of  t  liem,  from  the  boauly  of  Uieir  foliage,  might  even 
be  ranked  among  ornamental  jdants.  Indeed  i)r.  Koxburjrh 
has  named  one  of  his  species  L .  pukherrima,  as  it  is  reman- 
able  for  its  long  and  tapering,  narrow  lanceolate,  iM^ti- 
fully  serrate,  eMgatUly-veined  leaves,  which  are  hoary  mi 
the  under  surfkce.  Some  of  the  Indian  species  do  not 
sting,  but  others  possess  this  propci  ty  m  a  \  ery  conspi- 
cuous degn>e :  as  lor  \n^\MVii^  Ulfti  nij.lujilii,  creniilutn, 
and  fttiuuiliins;  the  tirsl  of  winch  i-i  a  •most.  Itrocious- 
looking  plant,'  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Gai'den  always  suirouaoed  with  a  iciu  • .  a>  ibc  lewt  toucdi 
of  any  nartpraducea  aaoit  aoute  pain.  One  qpoeiea  baa 
been  called  17.  tubenmt,  as  it  is  remarimble  for  its  tttbenniB 
lootstocks.  which  are  eaten  by  some  of  the  natives  of 
India,  either  itiw,  boiled,  or  icnusted.  The  plant  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  bore  its  tuber-hke  rootstock, 
which  was  hland  in  ta.ste.  and  might  no  doubt  have  fui^ 
nished  food  for  cattle,  as  it  might  have  grown  without  cul- 
ture under  hedge-rows ;  but  the  winter  was  too  severe, 
and  destnnred  the  plauts.  The  most  important  species  of 
thia  fanuB  nowever  ia  (/,  ttmeimmat  which,  like  some  of 
the  other  nettles,  as  well  as  the  hop  and  the  hemp,  belong- 
ing to  the  s:niie  natunil  family,  abounds  in  ligneous  fibre, 
which  may  lie  com  cit ctl  lutuM  ry  strong  cordage.  This 
is  '  the  Ctiloir  ol  .Maisdcii,  ilnat  ol  tbc  .^lalays.  a  native  of 
Sumatra,  also  ol  Rungpore,  where  it  is  called  kttnkamit. 
and  which  Dr.  Roxburgh  found  one  of  the  strongwt  of  an 
the  vegetable  fibres  which  he  sulyected  to  czpariaMftt. 
The  average  weights  with  which  linea  madeof  thediffsreitt 
substances  broke  were,  Atotepitu  tenacittima,  jetee  of  the 
Uajmahl  mountaineers.  248 ;  Urtica  tenaciarima,  caloee. 
240;  the  stronLrest  ,v//«//.  frotnhiriti  juneea,  100;  hemp, 
Cautinbix  *a/irj,  erown  in  the  year  ISOO.  in  the  East  India 
Company's  hemp-larm,  near  Calcutta,  ir>8,  but  much 
stronger  when  tanned.  European  hemp  was  however  al- 
ways tbund  stronger  than  sunn,  though  not  more  so  thtt 
the  othen.  Dr.  ftoxburf^  speaks  of  the  beauty,  floamai^ 
andaoftBesBoffheftbreortheOaloee.  It  it  cnhivated  in 
Sumatra  for  the  fibres  of  its  bark  Tin-  i\Ialn\  >  use  it  for 
sewiiig-thread  and  twine,  and  lor  makiiii:  ti-.liliii:-iu  l>.  It 
is  as  readily  cultivated  as  the  '.viilo.v  iioui  i uttiuir-.  liows 
luxuriantly  m  the  northern  iia  in  the  soulhern  pai-ts  ol  In- 
dia, throws  up  numerous  shoots  a.s  soon  as  they  are  cut 
down,  which  may  be  done  about  five  times  a  year.  Dr. 
Uuxburgh  however  found  some  difficulty  in  cleaning  tha 
fibces  of  this  plai^  DOtwithstaadiiK  his  anxioiu  desire  to 
sueeeed  with  this  substitute  for  ooth  hemp  and  flax.' 
!,Rovle.  Hot.,  p.  :m. 

l/KTlCA'cl'..E,  a  naUual  onier  of  jManls.  placed  by 
l.mdleyin  his  Hectembry  ose  Eroup  ol  iiiconipiile  Dicolvie- 

dous.   The  plauts  beion|(iu|:  to  tius  ooler  are  tceea,  ahruba. 
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and  htrbs,  yielding:  in  mme  instances  a  milky  juice.  The 
leaves  are  aHerniite,  and  usually  covered  with  ai^penties  or 
with  hairs  luniished  with  a  stimrin^^  secretion  ;  the  rtipule* 
are  membranaceous,  and  are  deciduous  or  convolute  in 
vernation.  The  flowers  are  monoecious  or  dioecioun,  either 
scattered  or  collected  toijether  in  catkins  or  in  close  heads. 
The  calyx  is  membranous,  lobed,  or  jx-rsintent.  The 
stamens  are  definite  in  number,  not  united,  and  inserted 
into  the  calyx  opposite  its  lobe« ;  the  anthers  durine  aisti- 
vation  are  curved  inwards,  but  are  turned  backwards  with 
elasticity  after  bunrtin^.  The  ovary  is  superior,  containing 
a  solitary  erect  or  suspended  ovule  with  a  simple  stiarma. 
The  thiit  is  either  a  simple  indehiscent  nut^  surrounded 
by  a  membranous  or  fleshy  calyx,  as  in  Hoehmeria,  Fig.  1 ; 
or  it  is  a  fleshy  receptacle,  either  covered  by  numerous 
nuts  lyin^  amone  the  persistent  fleshy  calyxes,  as  in  Dor- 
steina,  or  the  nuts  arc  enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  recep- 
tacle, as  in  the  conmion  fig,  fig.  2;  or  it  may  consist  of  a 
<jinfi:lc  nut  covereil  by  a  succulent  involucre.  The  embryo 
is  stiaigfht,  curved,  or  spiral,  sometimes  without  albumen  ; 
the  cotyledons  are  flat  and  the  radicle  points  to  the  hilum. 


Fiff.  1. 


Ooelimrruk  conUta. 

a.  Braarh  with  flowcn;  h,  liiii;!*  (lovrrr ;  r,  riillfctum  vrfniiU;  d,  aortloa  of 
T'lil,  Ijinif  io  which  l«  «r«»  tli«  ntrd  and  fuiliryo. 

The  order,  as  thus  defined,  includes  several  groups  of 
plants  which  are  frequently  separated,  as  the  Artocarprfr 
of  Robert  Brown,  the  Batidcjp  of  Martius,  and  the  More* 
of  Endlicher.  Tliis  order  is  closely  allied  to  Chenopodiacea>, 
as  is  shown  by  its  ocitisionally  curved  embrjo,  and  almost 
all  other  characters,  w  ith  the  exception  of  the  muph  surface 
of  the  leaves,  the  poss<-s.sion  of  stipules,  and  elastic  stamens. 
From  Euphorbiacerp  they  are  distinufuished  by  their  fruit 
not  heinc  tricoccous:  from  Ulmnceap,  by  their  monfpcious 
flowers  and  simple  fmit ;  and  iVom  Polygonacerr,  by  their 
not  havinc  ochroate  stipules.  The  arrangement  and  name- 
in^  of  the  sjencra  of  this  order  have  been  much  neglected; 
the  best  attempt  is  that  of  (laudichaud  :  Kndlicher  how- 
ever objects  to  several  of  his  eenera. 

The  plant"  beloncini^  to  tnis  order  have  a  very  peneral 
dispersion  over  the  world.  Some  of  them  grow  in  the 
most  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  whilst  others  are  found 
in  the  tropics ;  some  of  them  will  grow  amongst  nibhish 
and  dry  walls  where  hardly  a  sjicck  of  other  vegctntion 
occurs,  whilst  others  only  inhabit  the  damp  recesses  of 
gloomy  forests.  The  «j>ecies  are  very  numerous,  many  of 
them  being  mere  weeds,  whilst  others  are  large  trees  yield- 
insr  useful  and  delicious  fniits. 

This  order  brings  together  plants  possessing  verj*  differ- 
ent properties,  and  yielding  verj-  various  aiid  useful  pro- 
ducts. The  stinjfing  nettles  [Urtica]  form  the  type  of  the 
order.   To  it  belongs  also  the  deadly  Upas.  [Antiaris.] 


F'P.  2. 


i(  a     e  b  t 


Finn  Carica. 

n.  Br«iirti  wi'li  l«Ti\(><;inJ  fls»;      M-Hlnii  of  n  fli;,  »li.iwii»;;  Oi*  fl>>»pr» 
einard  mlthin  Ibc  flnhv  mwpuds:  c.  nialx  Oa«(.r>  M^rebKl:  d,  iMtioii  of 
ovarj  ;  r,  »«ciioa  »r*ixil,  thow  inK  vun^d  rnbrta. 

The  wholesome  fie:,  the  celebrated  banyan,  and  species 
yieldins  deadly  poisons,  belone  to  the  eenus  p'ieus.  [Fin  s.] 
The  bitter  hop  [Hi^ri.rs],  the  aciil  nuilberry  [Morus], 
and  the  narcotic  hemp  [Cannabis],  are  also  found  here. 
The  famous  cow-free,  or  Palo  de  Vacca  of  South  America, 
which  yields  a  copious  supply  of  rich  and  wholesome  milk, 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  this  order.  [Cow-trke.]  The 
sap  ol^many  of  the  species,  especially  those  bolongine  to 
the  division  .^rtoc^^^pea^  is  millcy.  [ARTOCARrKK.J  This 
depends  on  the  presence  of  caoutchouc,  which  in  mayy  in- 
stances is  procurod  from  the  plants  of  this  order.  The 
Crrrfipta  fw/tatn,  a  tree  found  in  .Jamaica,  is  said  to  }ield 
the  caoutchouc  called  .American.  Cecropia  comes  from  a 
siqvnosed  (rreek  word.  '  to  vry  out,'  a  sort  of  translation  of 
its  Knglish  name.  Trumpet-wood.  It  has  this  name  because 
its  hollow  stems  and  branches  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  wind-instnimenfs.  The  wood  is  lieht.  and  it  is  often 
used  for  makins;  fishing-floats,  and  the  hark  is  manufaclured 
into  cordage.  The  ligneous  part  isvervdry  and  will  catch  fire 
bv attrition:  and  of  this  the  native  fndians  take  advantage 
fni  ])roducing  fire  by  rubbing  the  Cecropia  against  some 
harder  wood.  The  spontaneous  combustion  of  forests  is  in 
some  instances  attributed  to  the  attrition  of  branches  of  this 
tree  durin?  a  hitrh  wind.  The  fruits  are  crowded  together 
like  the  acini  of  the  common  raspbeny,  and  are  not  utilike 
that  Iruit  in  flavour.  They  are  a  favourite  food  ofpicrcons 
and  other  birds.  The  seeds  of  a  plant  nearly  allied  to 
Cecropia,  called  Miusauja  by  the  Africtns  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  are  eatable  as  nuts.  The  Osage  Orange,  Muclura 
aiiraiitia'-a.  belougs  to  this  order.  This  plant  is  a  tree  with 
deciduous  leaves,  and  spreading  spinv'  branches,  attaining 
a  height  of  iVom  30  to  GO  feet.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
acuminate,  of  a  bright  shining  green,  broad,  with  a  cuspi- 
date point,  and  al>out  ;i  inches  long  and  2  inches  broad. 
The  spines  are  simple,  rather  .strong,  and  about  an  inch  in 
lencth.  Hie  flowers  are  imall  and  greenish,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  yellow.  The  fmit  has  the  sue  and  appcar«iu*e  of 
a  large  St>ville  orange.  It  consists  of  radiating,  elonsjated 
cells,  terminating  in  a  tubercolatcd  surface,  and  containine 
numerous  seeds.  When  pressed  a  cou.siderable  quantity  of 
a  sweetish  milky  fluid  exudes,  wlii<  li  roairulales  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  and  the  adjoining 
valleys.  If  was  fii'st  obtained  from  the  0^a£re  Inilians,  from 
which  it  has  derived  the  name  of  Osage  orange.  Seeds  of 
this  plant  were  first  sent  to  England  in  IHIH,  and  there  arc 
-i  v.  I  ll  plants  now  growmg  m  this  counlr)'  (1843).  Tlie 
'  I'. til  «f  this  plant,  when  npe,  is  of  a  eoldcn  colour  :^ml 
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althoujjh  it  jwsHesses  no  injurious  propciiic>,  it  is  not  any-  I 
w  luTL'  nsvd  as  an  ailiclp  of  diet.  In  sonic  cabt-.i  I  Ik-  li  uit 
lias  been  brouie;ht  to  perfection  in  Europe.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  of  a  brieht  yellow  colour,  ajia  is  very  fine-grained 
and  elM tic,  and  on  thic  account  it  is  used  by  tlie  American 
Indians  for  bows.  Hence  it  is  called  in  Amenca  vellow-wood 
nnd  bow-wood.  Attempts  have  been  made  on  tfie  Continent 
to  fft'd  Mlk-wonns  on  tin-  ieii%fs  of  this  tree,  instead  of 
IhoM'  of  the  mulberry,  but  the  altcmjit  has  not  been  fonnd 
to  be  successful.  It  seems  to  bear  the  climate  of  Great 
Britain  well,  and  promises  to  become  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  timber  trees.  It  is  easily  propagated  l)y  cuttins^s  of 
the  roots  or  by  layers,  and  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil.  The  name  Madura  was  nven  to  this  plant  by 
Nuttall.  in  honour  of  Mr.  Wm.  Maclure  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  well  known  for  his  lalmurs  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  North  America.  The  penus  liyrya,  nnmed  after  Hoiy 
St.  Vineent,  a  French  nattuali>t  who  luve-ttiiraled  the 
Imtanj-  of  the  Mauritius  and  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  yields 
several  shrubs  which  are  cultivated  in  Europe.  They  are 
deciduous  sbruba,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  t>  to  12 
feet  and  haTinf^a  dark  brown  or  purple  bark,  and  small 
dark  ereen  opposite  leaves.  About  six  species  have  been 
desei  ihed  :  they  are  all  nl  them  natives  of  North  America, 

I  Lindley  s  Salitrul   Sijitcm  ;    Tendon,  Arh.  et  Frut. 
lirtt.;  Ci/cloi  ffiim  "f^P^">il^<  IhimcWs  Oiil/iitr\.) 

VRVnV.    [Ti  UKKY  Buzzard.] 

URUMIYEH,  LAKE.  [Azbunjax  ;  PsjuiA.] 

URU8.  [Bnoif,  vol.  iv.,  p.  463;  Ox,  vol.  xvil.,  pp. 
77-78.1 

URVILLE,  J.  DUMONT  D*.  a  French  navigator  and 

imtnralist.  He  is  known  in  the  scientific  \vorld  as  Imving 
inuile  hevcitil  valuable  conliibutions  to  the  science  of 
lio'anv-  One  of  his  earliest  coutiiliutioivs  to  l)ot:i:i\  \\.t>  a 
memoir  on  the  plants  which  he  had  himself  collected  in 
the  Grecian  islands,  and  which  \Nas  publiahad  at  Paris  in 
1S22,  with  the  title  *  Eiwrncratio  Plaataram  ^nsin  iaaulis 
Arehipelagi  ant  littoiibns  Pionti  Emdoi,  amds  1819  ct 
Itt30^  ootlegit  atrjue  detexit.'  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lin- 
nuan  Society  of  Paris  in  1826,  he  published  a  Flora  of 
Falkland's  lOanil,  with  the  title  •  Flore  des  Malonines.'  In 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  *  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles ' 
he  published  an  essay  on  the  distribution  of  the  ferns  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  are  his  principal  labours 
as  a  botanist,  but  lyUrville  will  be  better  known  to  poste- 
ritoaa an.»ble, penevering, and  suceessftil  navigator.  In 
1896  ho  was  appointed  by  the  Idni?  of  Fhmee  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  '  Astrolabe,"  Ibr  tln"  ])urjiose  of  inakin:^ 
a  voyage  in  searc  h  of  infonuatioii  Nsith  retjai'd  to  the  un- 
fortunate La  IVrou^e  and  his  companions.  The  vessel 
lel^  Toulon  in  .Marcli,  1826,  and  continued  out  till  1829. 
During  the  iirat  part  of  Id*  VOfBge  D'Urville  failed  of 
atlainmg  tlie  object  of  his  voyaj|ai  but  having  put  in  at 
llobart  Town  in  Van  IXemen's  uud,  he  heaid  tnat  Cap- 
tain Dillon  had  obtained*  information  with  regard  to  the 
object  of  his  fiearch  at  the  tdand  of  Vanikoro,  or  Malicolo. 
Tie  accordingly  sailed  for  that  island,  and  reached  it  in 
January,  18'2H.  Here  he  found  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
wreck  of  the  two  frigates,  on  the  breakers  of  this  island, 
which  were  under  tlie  command  of  La  Perouse.  Tlus 
inland  is  one  of  Die  group  called  Solomon's  Itdands,  in 
W  4V  S.  lat.  and  ICr  £.  long.  Having  ascertained 
that  the  fives  of  manv  of  the  sailots  had  been  saved  fhim 

the  wreck,  but  that  thev  had  huilt  another  vi^sd  and 
hailed  fioin  the  island,  DX'rville  erected  a  uioiiuiueiit  to 
the  menu  rv  of  those  who  perished,  and  returned  home. 
Some  of  the  portions  of  the  wrecks  of  the  two  vessels  were 
recovered.  During  this  voyage  very  important  surveys  of 
coasts  and  islands  were  made  ;  among  them  a  survey  of 
the  no-th  jwrt  of  New  SSealand.  Tongatabou,  Fidjee  Archi- 

Bdtgo,  Loyalty,  Deliverance,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
e*  Guinea,  Tataha,  Vanikoro,  Hogollu,  Guam,  and  the 
cas.  .\  t'lilt  .icrount  of  11ii>:  uienioiable  voyage  \sas 
iJubiiMlied  in  iNIk)  and  successive  years,  by  D'Urville. 
lliis  work  is  a  splendid  contiibulion  to  scu  iu  c.  The  five 
volumes  descriptive  of  the  voyage  were  wnl'en  by  1)  Ur- 
ville  ;  one  volime,  on  the  boiaiiy  of  the  l^Iallds  of  the 
South  Seas,  was  written  by  Lesson  and  Richard;  one 
volume,  on  the  entomology,  'by  Bobduval ;  and  four  vo- 
lumes, on  the  zoology  of  the  same  districts,  by  Quoi  and 
GaimanL  The  work  was  Rccompaiue<l  by  nn  atlas  of 
l";  iiiaj  243  plates  of  views,  jxtrtraits  of  natives,  &c., 
(ind  above  lU)  ^)late«  of  objects  iu  natural  hialory.  The 


title  of  this  wolk  ■  \  oyage  dc  la  Corvette  I'Astrolabe. 
execute  |iur  ordre  du  Koi  pendant  los  tBOaim  1828,  lttiS7i 
1828,  182U."  Paris,  8vo.,  plates  folio.  "  f 

In  IKJ/D'l'rNille  had  placed  In  liniflimilMIIMllhr  fti 

gates  >  Astfolabe'  and  *  for  the  poipose  of  makinc 
a  voyage  to  the  Sooth  Pol«.  In  •  fint  attempt  he  reached 
the  latitude  C4',  and  explored  to  some  extent  what  he 
thought  to  l)e  a  new  coast ;  he  was  obliged  however  to 
retire  on  account  of  the  icebergs.  Having  remained  for 
.Mime  time  at  ( 'onceptioo,  he  made  a  second  attemt)t,  and 
discovereel  a  coast  at  60*  a3' S.  lat.  and  21'  K.  long. 
He  found  himself  here  close  to  the  souUi  magnetic  pole, 
the  magnetic  needle  becoming  Marly  vertical.  The  coast 
thus  diMovared  appeared  one  mass  of  ice,  but  portions  of 
rock  here  and  tfiere  projected,  fhmi  which  spedmens  w^ 
o!'1ai".i  (1  b) means  of  a  Imitl  s  i  rt'w.  Il  appears  that  the 
-vTuie  land  was  diseovereil  the  >anii'  ilay  \)\  an  .Vineiii  au 
%e>.sel  m  lat.  64°  20',  and  I'A"  Is'  K.  long,  ft  is  also  stated 
that  tlie  expedition  now  in  the  South  Sea,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Ross,  has  reached  the  south  latitude  71*. 
The  land  thua  discovered  by  D'Urville  he  named  after  his 
wife  Adelie.  He  was  of  opinion  that  *  this  land  sunoonda 
the  greater  portion  of  the  polar  circle,  and  will  present 
itself  at  all  points  to  the  manner  who  is  bold  enough  and 
fortunate  enoui,di  to  clear  the  mass  of  ice  which  usually 
girdles  it.'  On  ius  return  to  Paris  he  published  an  account 
of  this  expedition  with  the  official  reports  of  the  ministter 
of  marine,  under  the  title  '  Expedition  an  Pole  Austral  et 
dans  rOc(ane  des  Corvettes  de  sa  Majcste,'  Paris,  l8:j'J. 

Tbia  bmve  sailor  and  excellent  man  met  with  his  death 
on  the  8th  of  May.  1842,  by  the  unfortunate  railway  acd- 

dent  tl'.rtl  oceurTed  between  Versailles  and  IMeudon,  by 
\\hi<  h  tntn^lf,  with  his  \>ire  and  son,  and  nearly  tilly 
li  iiow  jias~rn;:ers,  were  killed.  Kuntirs  genus  of  sapmda^ 
CC0U.N  plants,  L'rvilleu,  was  named  in  honour  of  him. 

(Nauticul  Magwsiiu^  1832  to  1840;  Biaefaof',  htkrbmh 
der  Botanik.) 

USANCE.  [Btti;  or  ExcBAven.'] 

USBEG,  or  USBECK.   [Tabtaks,  p.  7S ;  TinuosTATr.] 

USE.  A  use,  at  common  law,  was  a  beneficial  interest 
in  land,  distinct  from  the  leeal  property  therein.  The  ori- 
gin of  uses  is  derived  by  Gilbert  (Z,<jtr  of  r'«'A.  3)  from  a 
title  under  the  civil  law,  which  allows  of  aa  usufructuary 
interest,  distinct  from  the  substance  of  the  thing  itaelt^and 
which  was  called  in  that  law  the  Jidei  eeoMlMfto.  He  sam 
it  was  introduced  by  the  cleigy,  who  were  mntcis  ef  the 
civil  law,  uid  who,  *  when  they  were  prohibited  from  taking 
anything  in  mortmain,  after  several  evasions  by  purchai^ 
mg  lands  of  their  own  tenants,  suffering  recoveries,  pur- 
chasing lands  round  the  church  and  iiiakiuLr  them  church- 
yards by  bull  from  the  pope,  at  last  invented  this  way  of 
conveying  lands  to  others  to  their  own  use  ;  and  this  be- 
ing  properly  matter  of  equity,  it  met  with  a  very  favour- 
able construction  fkom  die  judge  of  the  Chance^  court, 
who  was  in  those  days  commonly  a  clergyman.  Thus  this 
way  of  settlement  began  :  but  it  more  generally  prevailed 
among  all  i-anks  and  conditions  of  men  by  rea>on  of  the 
ci\il  coinniolions  between  the  houses  of  York  ami  I-in- 
caster,  to  si'crete  the  possessions,  and  to  preserve  them  lo 
their  issue,  notwithstanding  attaindci^ ;  and  hence  beuan 
the  limitation  of  uses  with  power  of  revocation.'  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  uaes,  at  is  certain 
that  the  denre  of  effbcting  freciuent  and  seeret  transfen  of 
property  without  rcsoiiiiiL,'  to  the  .simple  and  public  modes 
of  conveyance  of  the  eouuiion  hnv,  as  well  as  the  natural 
desire  to  dispose  of  prnpi  rty  by  devise,  which  the  coiiimoa 
law  did  not  allow,  led  to  an  early  adoption  of  the  .system. 

Tlie  requisites  and  qualities  of  a  use,  existiug  previoiu 
to  the  statute  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10,  will  be  best  understood 
by  a  reference  to  the  definition  given  of  it  by  Lord  Coke, 
namely, '  a  confidence  reposed  in  some  other,  not  issuing 
out  of  land,  but  as  a  thing  collateral,  annexed  in  privity  to 
the  estate  of  the  land,  and  to  the  person  touching  (lie  land, 
for  which  cr.\'ui  twe  tt.if  has  no  remedy  but  by  sul-pniia  in 
Chancery.'  (Co.  Lit.,  272  b.j  1 1 1  It  was  a  ronjidrjicc,  and 
therefore,  with  respect  to  the  feotfee  to  uses,  it  was 
held  indispensable  thai  there  sliuuld  be  con/nkuce  in  Me 
penon.  For  want  of  this  requisite  it  was  held  that  a  eor> 
poration  eouM  not  be  seised  to  a  use.  (2)  A  use  waa  not 
isauing  out  of  thf  land,  but  at  a  thing  eolfaterat  to  it.  A 
legal  charge,  as  a  rent,  issues  directly  out  of  the  land,  but 
a  use  was  not  a  part  ol',  but  an  incident  to,  the  land, 
dcpuudiii^  uu  certain  adjuucb^  fur  it  miuil  have^beea 
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(3)  amMmd  ht  nrivifv  to  ike  aiate,  that  is  to  say.  it  mtwt 

stand  orfftll  with  tlie  le^al  estate  of  him  who  sstaiuis  seised 
to  the  use,  ami  is  not  bindinir  upon  persons  comintc  in  In  a 
Mipeiior  arwl  indepencient  title.  Thus  if  a  feoffment  had 
been  made  to  A  for  hfe  to  his  own  use,  with  remainder  to 
B  in  fee  for  the  use  of  C,  and  afterwards  A  had  enlcofted 
D  in  fee— 4a  thii  mat  D.  m  he  did  not  take  Um  idcatical 
estate  in  the  kund  to  whieh  the  hm  in  Iknar  «f  C  wet  at- 
tached, would  not,  unless  he  took  the  estate  with  notiee  of 
uae,hftTe  been  bound  by  C's  equitable  claim.  And  for 
tlie  s;iiiie  ren.-.on  neither  the  l<n(l  coming'  in  by  escheat  nOT 
a  di*.se»sor  could  be  liable  to  the  execution  of  a  use :  tJie 
io.d.  because  he  claims  by  title  paramount;  a  disseisor,  be- 
cMusc  hiii  powession  is  adverse.  (4)  A  use  is  aiso  Mud 
to  be  annexed  in  privity  to  the  person.  In  order  to  en- 
title the  CMtei  qi«  tut  to  relief  in  equity,  he  was  oblieed 
to  diofw  that  the  penoc  aj^untt  whom  he  nroceeded  had 
r.nfire  of  the  wf.  ur.  as  ft  js  now  called,  of  tnc  trust,  at  the 
tunc  ui  his  takinu  the  e}<tate.  AVith  respect  to  the  orijrinal 
grantee  to  uwi'tt,  this  privity  nuist  of  course  exist ;  and  with 
rppect  to  assigns,  if  they  toolc  the  estiite  with  actual  no- 
lice  of  the  u-se,  thev  were  of  <  uurhc  pnvy  to  it,  and  bound 
to  give  it  effect,  whether  they  had  paid  a  valuable  consi- 
deration or  not ;  while  if  they  were  vohtnteeni,  t.  e.  if  they 
took^  the  estate  without  eonaderation,  they  were  always 
eonridered  as  affected  with  notice  by  presumption  of  law, 
and  therefore  luuincl.  i :  Tbe  cestui  que  uf  hud  no  rf- 
uii  dtj  but  by  .MibjKvnd  tn  Chanci'nj.  Originally  tlie  only 
pledge  for  the  due  execution  of  a  use  was  the  faith  and 
mte^rity  of  the  feoti'ee  to  use»,  as  tlie  cestui  que  use  could 
obtain  no  relief  in  the  courts  of  oommon  law ;  but  John 
Waltham,  biihop  of  SaUabunr,  who  waa  chancellor  in  the 
reign  of  Bidnra  11^  indented Um  writof  aubpotna.  whereby 
theftoSKor  tnuteewas  liable  to  be  summoned  intoChan- 
cerv  to  answer  upon  oatli  ah  to  the  execution  of  his  trust. 

A  use  was  descendible,  according  to  the  rules  ui  the 
common  law  respectinj;  estates  of  inliehtance  ;  the  courts 
of  equity  having  in  this  case  followed  the  maxim  that 
equitat  semtitur  legem.  It  was  also  alienable  by  deed,  and 
devisable  hefore  the  statute  of  wills,  the  courts  of  equity 
ha«in(^  jbvoored  this  method  of  evading  the  strictness  at 
the  eommon  law,  which  allowed  no  tranter  of  land  with- 
out the  ceremony  of  livery  of  seisin.  But  the  cestui  qw> 
u4P,\y\\i\  respect  to  the  legal  owner«.hip,  had  still  neither 
ius  in  re  nor  ad  rem.  Tlie  feotlet  was  still  (■otnplele 
owner  of  the  land  at  law.  He  ptrl'ormcd  the  feudal  duties, 
hi^  wife  had  dower,  and  hia  estate  was  subject  to  wardship, 
relief.  &c.  He  might  kU  the  lands,  and  teCsii  them  Sat 
treason  or  felony. 

By  the  15  Rich.  II.,  e,  8^  it  was  coaded  that  lands  con- 
veyed to  the  use  of  religious  houses  or  bodies  corporate 
slumlil  be  subject  to  the  htntutes  of  mortmain;  and  this  sta- 
tute wsid  afterwards  extended  by  the  23  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10, 
so  as  to  render  void  declarations  of  uses  for  parish  churches, 
eliHpels^  churchwardens,  companies,  &c.,  erected  by  com- 
mon consent,  and  not  beins  bodiea  corporate.  By  the  21 
IL II.,  c.  forfSeitures  lior  ntMOO  were  extended  to  landa 
whereof  the  penon  was  seised  as  attui  que  use.  But  the 

first  important  statute  with  resjx'ct  to  usis  was  the  1  Rich. 
III.,  c.  1,  whieh  i^ave  th(^  crxtui  que  u.re  the  power  to  ali- 
eiLite  the  (wvession  as  well  as  the  use,  and  was  evidently 
iuteuded  for  the  benefit  of  purchasers ;  but  so  far  from 
being  cfectual  for  that  purpoee,  it  rather  increased  the  fa- 
cilities for  frauds  upon  them :  for  as  it  did  not  deprive  the 
feufiees  of  the  power  of  alienation,  they  had  it  still  in 
their  power,  by  aUenatin|p  the  land  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration and  without  notiee,  to  defeat  the  conveyances  of 
tlie  cestui  (juc  unr  :  besides  which  the  feoffees  and  cestui 
'pie  use  often  colluded  together,  and,  by  making  separate 
lOMvejanees.  purposely  defeated  each  other's  alienation 
for  the  purpose  of.deeeiving  purchasers.  The  1  Hen.  VII. 
an  action  of  yhrMMfen  maintainable  against  tlie 
I. «.  tba  pemms  in  receipt  of  the  prafita  of  lands 
I  to  nset.  It  having  been  found  that  bv  the  intro- 
duefion  uf  uses  lords  lost  the  benefit  of  wa.'xiship,  it  was 
provided  by  the  4  Hen.  VII..  c.  17,  that  the  heir  of  cestui 
ijw  me  uf  lands  helil  by  knight-service,  V>ein2  within  age, 
should  be  in  ward,  and,  being  of  full  age,  i-hould  pay  re- 
lief; and,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  heir  of  cestui  que  use,  it 
was  also  provided  that  he  should  have  an  action  aoainst 
his  guardian  for  vraste.  By  the  10  Hen.  VII.,  e.  IS,  the 
lanoa  of  oev'tit  que  use  were  .made  subject  to  execution 
ftr  daMi  by  judgment,  recogoixaoce*  statute  merchant. 


and  of  the  staple,  llie  lands  of  ceslut  nue  use  held  in 
socage  were  also  made  liable  to  satiety  to  tne  lorti  b]>  re- 
lief, heriot,  and  other  duties.  Ostm  i/uf  use  was  also  al- 
lowed to  have  the  same  advantages  as  if  he  had  been 
tenant  of  the  land.  And,  lastly,  the  lands  of  cfstuiqmmtt 
being  a  bondman,  were  made  seijtable  bv  the  lord. 

Hm  aystem  of  usee  having  been  found  to  produee  naw 
ineonvemeneea,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  whieh  had 
been  pa.s»cd  from  time  to  time  to  modify  them,  it  "jis 
thought  a  remedy  would  be  found  by  joining  the  posbesAioii 
to  the  use,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  transferrin e;  urics  into 
possession.  With  this  view  the  statute  of  27  Hen.  \'1II., 
c.  10,  comninnly  called  tlie  Statute  of  Uses,  was  passed, 
which  enacted,  that  where  any  person  or  peniODa  stood  or 
were  seised,  or  at  any  time  thereafter  should  happen  to  bo 
seised  of  any  honours  or  other  hereditnoNnts  to  the  use, 
confidence,  or  trust  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  of 
any  bodv  jiolitie.  by  any  manner  of  means  whatsoever  it 
should  be,  that  in  e^ery  such  ea.sc  all  svuh  person  and 
nersons,  and  bodies  pyhlie,  that  liiid  or  theiealler  should 
nave  any  sueli  use,  confidence,  or  trust  in  fee  simple,  lee 
tail  for  teim  of  life,  or  for  years  or  otherwise,  or  anv  use, 
confidenee*  v  trust  in  lemainder  or  reverter,  shmild  thm 
thencefiovUi  stand  and  be  seised,  deemed,  and  adjudged  in' 
lawful  seisin,  estate,  and  possession  of^  and  in  the  same 
honours  and  hereditaments  with  their  appurtenances,  to 
all  intents.  <  onstnictions,  and  purposes  in  iln  law,  and  in 
all  such  like  estates  as  they  nad  or  should  have  in  use, 
trust,  or  confidence  of  or  in  the  same  ;  and  that  the  estate, 
title,  right,  and  possesision  that  was  in  such  penon  or 

fierwns  that  were  or  thereafter  should  bo  seisM  of  any 
Boda,  tenementst  or  heteditamenls,  to  the  use,  confidence, 
or  trust  of  anv  sudi  poson  or  persons,  or  of  any  body 
politic,  shoukf  be  from  thencriorth  clearly  deemed  and 
adjudged  to  be  in  him  or  theiu  that  had  or  shuuld  have 
huch  use,  confidence,  or  tnist,  after  such  quality,  manner, 
form,  and  condition  as  tliey  had  before  in  or  to  the  use, 
confidence,  or  trust  that  was  in  them. 

The  statute  then  provides  lor  the  case  of  several  peib 
sons  being  jointly  seised  to  tlie  use  of  any  of  them; 
and  eontauw  two  savings,  1st,  To  all  persons  (other  than 
persons  who  were  seised  or  thereafter  siiould  be  seised  of 
any  lands,  tenements,  er  hereditaments,  to  any  use,  con- 
fidence, or  tnist)  all  such  right,  title,  entry,  interest,  pos- 
session, "I its,  and  action,  a-s  they  had  or  niight  have  had 
before  the  making  of  tlie  Act  i  and  2od,  To  a^l  persons 
seised  to  any  use,  ul  mah  fimnar  ni^as  they  haid  to  their 
own  proper  «e  in,  or  to  any  OMiiQn  or  bereditanents 
whereof  tney  should  be  aeired  to  any  other  use. 

It  has  been  que-stioned  whether  or  not  the  legislature 
iutendeil  by  this  act  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  uses; 
nevertheless  if  was  soon  si^ttkd  thai  it  htul  not  that  effect, 
but  that  uses  might  t>till  us  lonneily  be  raised,  upon  wliich 
the  statute  would  instantly  operate.  However,  some  modi- 
fications of  the  system  wfcre  introduced.  Before  the  statute 
a  mere  agreement  for  sale^  without  words  of  inheritance, 
was  sufficient  to  pass  the  equitable  fee  to  the  vendee;  but 
by  the  27  Hen.  vIII.,  c.  16,  it  was  enacted  that  no  con- 
tract .should  transtVr  the  letral  estate  in  the  fee,  nnlett it 
were  made  by  del d  enrolled.  [Bakcain  and  Sai.k.]  And 
it  was  re.-<ol\e(l  by  the  judt^es  thai  words  ol'  iiihentanco 
were  necessarv  to  pass  the  fee  at  law.  Indeed  no  contract 
importing  a  future  conveyance,  even  though  made bvdeed 
enrolled,  and  containing  wocds  of  inheritance,  would  now 
be  held  to  tnmaffer  the  lend  estate  under  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  though  it  would  entiUe  the  vendee  in  equity  to  call 
for  a  regular  conveyance.  A  Airther  modification  of  the 
system  of  uses  was  introduced  by  the  seventh  section  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  2!)  Car.  II..  e.  3  i,  which  recjuired  that 
all  declarations  of  tiusts  or  confulenees  of  lands,  teiifnients, 
or  hereditaments  (which  mi^ht  lomierly  have  been  created 
l>y  parolji,  should  be  manilested  and  p.^ovcd  by  writingi 
Signed  by  the  paity  by  whom  it  is  declared.  rinuHi.J 

in  ortler  to.taiae  a  nse  which  the  statute  wul  turn  into  a 
pos-sessioii,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be,  l^f,  one 
person  sc'i.sed  to  the  use  ol  aiuttlier,  in  asa  ;  2ud,  a  umj 
in  esse,  limited  in  po?s(^>si;jn,  rt  vi  rsii^n,  or  remainder. 
Tlie  use  may  be  eillier  crpreto,  us  .vhere  lands  are  con- 
veyed to  A  and  his  heirs  in  f  ru.st  lor  H  and  lus  heii^,  or  in 
confidence  that  he  and  tiiey  shall  take  the  profits,  or  where 
a  vendee,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  conveys  by  bargain 
and  sale  enrolled,  in  both  which  cases  the  le^  e&to 
vests  in  the  grantee  or  bargainee  by  the  statue;  «r  it 
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may  n/ip/ird,  as  where  a  feoffment  is  made  without  oon- 
nidtTitioii  iir  dt'<'liir:itiiiti  <^t'  tlu-  use.  in  which  MM  tlw  use 
results,  and  the  estate  returns  to  the  grantor. 

It  WM  Mtfled  by  the  courts  of  law  that  the  statute  could 
not  OMntte  except  upm  an  estate  of  frMhold.  and  tfutt 
thereiora  copyhold  ana  leasehold  Mtates  are  not  aAeeted 
by  it.  A  tpiTTi  of  years  may  of  course  be  created  out  of  a 
freehold  ^'^^tate  by  way  of  me.  but  when  once  subsistitit^; 
cannot  bp  convi'ved  to  U'^cs.  Il',  llu'refore.  a  term  were 
aasi^ed  to  A  to  the  use  ot  B,  the  legal  estate  would  re- 
main in  A,  who  however  would  be  oonndeMd  in  equity  as 
a  trustee  for  B. 

By  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  a  roan  may, 
through  the  medinm  of  »  fediM  or  leleMee,  nake  a  con- 
veyance to  his  wih,  wluoh  he  ooold  not  do  at  eommon 
law  I.itt.,  s.  ie8;(.'o.  Utt..  112  a/.  In  like  manner  a 
marhfd  Wdman.  bavins  a  powtr,  /.  c.  a  riglit  to  limit  a 
use,  nia\'  ^i|i]ii:ii!t  to  Iht  linst)ancl. 

At  cummun  law  a  luan  conld  not  limit  a  remainder  1o 
himself,  nor  eoold  he  limit  it  to  his  heirs  so  as  to  make 
ttiem  take  m  pnrehasen,  without  denaitiiu^with  the  whole 
fee  rimple  out  of  his  person  (Dyer,  196  a,  iol.  M;  Oo.  Litt., 
22  b.\  but  he  may  do  so  by  mMna  of  a  oonnpejnuiee 
pperatinfi:  under  the  Statute  of  Uses. 

It  is  n  nilc  of  the  common  law  tliaf  joint  tonantH  cannot 
take  at  different  periods.  I  Co.,  ItKI,  b.  2.  i  A^ain,  by  its 
ruli'.s,  a  foe  ctjnlu  not  be  limited  upon  a  fee  ;  a  freehold 
could  not  be  made  to  commence  in  /utum,  and  an  estate 
could  not  be  made  to  cease  by  matter  ex  p<j*t  fncto,  so  as 
to  let  in  another  limitation  before  the  expiration  of  the 
former.  [RntAmDm.]  But  limitations  of  the  idiove 
kinds  maybe  made  to  takf  effect  under  the  Ktatute  of 
Oses.  Such  limitations  are  called  .thi/ttm^  or  sfrnndury 
awi  ■'ipriii'siri^s        ;  and  future  or  I  'mtm^'^nt  mrt, 

Sht/ting:  or  Hecondary  Lhes  are  properly  such  as  take 
effect  in  derogation  of  some  other  estate,  and  are  cither 
iimited  exprnsly  by  the  deed,  or  are  authorised  to  be 
created  by  some  person  named  in  the  deed :  as  if  an  es- 
tate were  limited  to  the  use  of  A  and  his  heirs,  with  a 
Proviso  that  if  B  pay  10/.  the  estate  shall  go  to  B  and  his 
neirs.  Shitting  ukcs  seem  to  have  existed  liel'ore  the  sla- 
tntc,  when,  via  the  leijal  estate  remained  in  the  tVntfees,  the 
rule  of  the  common  law,  wiiicli  ikiil  not  alloA  the  fee  to 
change  from  one  to  another  except  upon  breach  of  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  the  estate  at  its  erMtion,  WM  not  vio- 
lated. They  are  now  of  constant  oceurronM  in  settle- 
ments of  property.  [SinTLnranT.]  The  roles  against 
pc :  ))i  tuitii in  settlements  of  property  are  applicable  to 
sIiiI'iul:  uses,  which  must  be  limited  to  take  eftect  within 
t'h'  >ame  ]ii  tio(i,  namely,  that  of  a  Hi'-  r>r  lives  ,n  lu  insi, 
and  twenty-one  years  aflerwards,  iinles.s  v^lieie  tliey  are  to 
take  effect  after  nn  estate  tail,  in  which  case,  as  the  tenant 
in  tail  may  defeat  the  use  by  barring  the  estate  tail,  such  a 
Kmitation  has  no  tendency  to  a  perpetuity. 

Springing  '  <  though  often  confiNiiKied  with  shifting 
uses,  are  more  jn  ojierly  such  as  are  limited  to  arise  in  a 
future  event  where  no'previous  use  is  limited;  as  in  tho 
case  of  a  barsrain  and  sale  to  take  effect  ten  years  hence, 
wliere  the  use  in  the  mean  time  remain;*  in  the  grantor. 
They  an-  subject  to  the  same  limits  as  shifting  uses. 

hntiire  or  Conlt'ngent  Uttt  are  piopedy  raeh  as  are  li- 
mited to  take  effect  m  remainderB;  m^MavMtotbe 
first  unborn  son  of  A,  after  a  limitation  to  Mm  Ibr  HKi  or 
for  years  determinable  with  his  life.  The  rule  of  law,  that 
a  vested  lieehold  nnist  precede  a  contincent  remainder, 
(lid  not  appiv  before  tlie  statute  to  eotitiu'.'i'ilt  uses,  because 
the  Ircehold  remained  in  the  1  coffees  ;  but,  since  the  sta- 
tute, they  are  subject  in  this  respect  to  the  ralM  of  con- 
tingent remainders.  [Remainder.] 

A  light  to  ercate  a  shifting  or  future  use  given  to  some 
a(^nt  or  petaon  noonoated  in  the  deed  is  called  a  jNNew. 
Every  power  of  this  Mnd  is  a  power  of  revoeaHon  and  new 
appointment ;  for  the  new  uses  and  estates  created  by  the 
execution  of  the  power  must  necessarily  in  so  far  revoke 
and  defeat  the  previously  existin?  uses.  Sumetimes  an 
express  power  of  revocation  is  given  to  the  donee  of  the 
power,  but  this  is  unnecessary. 

Powers  deriving  their  effect  from  the  statute  of  uses  are 
of  three  kinds.  1st,  power*  tmpgiubmt  and  appurtenant, 
which  are  so  termed  because  theystiietlydepena  tipon  fhe 
estate  limited  to  the  person  fo  whom  they  are  riven,  and 
lake  etiVi  t.  when  executed,  (  ifluT  wholh'  or  iti  part  out 
of  that  estate :  as  when  a  man  is  tenant  for  life  witli  a 


power  of  granting  leases  m  j^tsscssion  for  term??  of  years ; 
2nd,  power 4f  coHateral  or  m  i,To«*,  which  are  power*  iriven 
to  a  person  who  hafl  nn  interest  in  the  estate  at  the  time 
of  the  execution  of  the  deed  creating  the  power,  or  In 
whom  aa  estate  is  given  by  that  deed,  upon  which  the  es- 
tatM  to  b4  MMled  by  the  power  will  not  attach.  A  power 
reserved  bya  person  who  being  seised  in  fM  simple  settlw 
'  his  estate  upon  others,  and  a  power  to  a  ienant  ror  life  to 
appoint  the  estate  alter  his  death  among  his  children,  or  lo 
jointure  hi.s  wile  out  of  it,  are  powers  of  this  kind.  It 
.seems  also  tliat  a  jwwer  t^iveii  to  a  stranger,  who  has  no 
estate  to  charge  the  estate  for  his  own  benefit,  is  a  ])ower 
in  gross;  9BA,poti3«r»  timply  collateral,  which  are  ])owers 
given  to  a  penoh  who  has  no  interest  in  tiie  land,  and  to 
whom  no  estate  is  givsn,  to  dispose  of  or  ehsirge  the  es- 
ta'e  lor  the  benefit  of  some  other  persons.  The  most  fa- 
miliar instance  of  such  jxiwers  is  that  of  a  power  given  to 
a  stranger  to  revoke  a  settk  ni(  nt,  and  appoint  new  OSW  to 
other  persons  named  m  or  jmmted  out  by  the  deed. 

The  law  relating  to  the  cre^ition,  execution,  and  extin- 
^shment  of  powers  forms  in  itself  a  most  extensive  and 
important  bnoidi  of  Uw  learning,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  give  even  an  outline  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 
but  wfaioh  will  be  (bund  ftilly  dieonssed  in  Sugden's  7Vm- 

*f|»  (^PorrPTf. 

Much  (hscussion  ha--.  aii.-,t  n  as  to  tiie  mode  m  which  the 
statute  is  to  he  considered  to  operate  in  the  case  ot  Inture 
and  contingent  uses.  Thus,  if  a  teoffment  were  made  to 
A  and  his  lieirs,  to  the  use  of  B  and  his  heirs,  until  <  ' 
should  pay  a  sum  of  nonqrt  and  then  to  the  use  of  C  and 
bis  heinit  fhe  um  is  exeoated  in  B  and  his  heirs  by  the 
statute ;  and  this  use,  being  oo-exlensive  with  the  seisin  of 
A,  there  can  be  no  actual  seisin  afterwards  remaining  in 
him  :  hut  when  ('  pays  the  money,  the  use  is  executed  in 
him.  and  the  question  then  is,  out  of  whose  st  isiii  the 
shining  use  is  served.  To  avoid  this  difHcuUy  it  was  said 
that  though  no  actual  seisin  remained  in  A,  yet,  upon  the 
cessor  of  the  use  to  Band  Ms  heirs,  the  original  sMStora- 
vetted  to  A  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  secondaiy  USe, 
and  this  sup]x»8ed  nossibility  of  reverter,  upon  payment  of 
:  the  money,  was  called  the  potsihility  of  xnjtiri,or  scinlif/a 
juri.t.  The  same  principle  was  applied  to  limitations,  such 
as  that  to  the  use  of  A  tor  life,  remainder  to  the  use  of  his 
unborn  son  in  tail,  remainder  to  the  use  of  B  in  fee.  The 
conseqiience  of  this  doctrine  was  considen>d  to  be  that,  if 
a  contingent  use  were  divested,  an  actual  entiy  must  be 
mide  to  revest  it»  although  a  riglit  of  entry  is  sufficient  to 
support  a  contingent  remainder  at  common  law:  fttim 
which  it  would  result  that  as,  by  force  of  this  aeintilla,  the 
feoffees  might  enter  to  revest' the  continjr«?ut  uses,  they 
might  also  divest  themselves  of  tliis  riijht  of  entry  hy  tV'off- 
ment,  release  or  otherwise,  and  so  prevent  the  u.sc-,  from 
ever  arising.  But  the  better  construction  of  the  statute 
seems  to  be  that,  upon  a  ooovqwnce  to  uses  operating  by 
transmutation  of  nossesMOB,  as  afieolfiaent  or  leiM  and 
i«leaae»  immedlitely  after  the  estate  fa  exeeuted,  the 
retoaaecs  to  uses  air  divested  of  the  whole  estate ;  the 
estates  limited  previously  to  the  contineent  uses  take  effect 
as  legal  estates;  the  contingent  uses  take  effect  as  tlu  r 
arise,  by  force  of  and  in  relation  fo  the  seisin  of  the  re- 
leasees under  the  deed ;  and  any  vested  remainders  fake 
effect  according  to  the  deedtsubyect  to  open  and  let  in  the 
contingent  mm.  (8m  Sugdn,  TVaaMit  tf  ^mtn^  2nd 
12^7.) 

As  the  Statute  of  Uses  was  made  previously  to  the  Sta- 
tute of  Wills  32  &  .'i4  Hen.  VIII.  i,  it  1ms  been  questioned 
whether  the  former  can  be  held  to  apply  to  tiie  latter; 
hut  as.  before  the  statut  c.  devises  of  the  use  were  perm  it  te<l, 
so,  since  the  statute,  the  courts  have  uniformly  neld  that, 
where  a  devise  is  made  to  a  use,  the  intention  of  the  testa- 
tor must  be  taken  to  be  ttiat  tha  devisM  of  the  um  should 
have  the  legal  estate. 

By  a  constnicfion  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  adc^ted  soon 
after  it  was  passed,  the  gronnds  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand,  it  was  settled  that  a  use  could  not  he  limited 
on  a  Use,  that  is,  that  fhe  sfatute  would  operate  on  the  fiiftt 
declaration  of  use  only:  so  that  it",  by  bartrain  and  sale,  a 
use  in  lands  were  limited  to  A  and  liis  heirs  in  trust,  or  to 
the  u.se  of  B  and  his  heirs,  the  statute  would  vest  the  lega. 
estate  in  A  wtthont  adverting  to  the  um  deelared  in  fiiivaiir 
of  B.  The  Court  of  Chaneeiy  availed  ilMlf  of  tWs  eon> 
stnic'inn  to  i(  \:vi-  I\cs  uniler  the  nama of  Trusts ;  and 
It  was  determuied  that  A  wai>,  in  Uie  CBMalMva  mentioned. 
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&  tiuBtec  for  B  of  the  beneficial  iDtemt  in  th«  Ivid.  It  u 
not  true  hmnnt,  u  hu  been  and  by  Lotd  Hudmeke, 
that  tb«  Statute  of  Uses  •  Hm  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
■dd  at  mott  three  words  to  a  conTeyance :'  for  the  Court 

of  <  'ha!U'iT\ ,  availiiiij  itst'.i'dl  iK  fX(.lu>i\  c  jmi-iiu  t  um  o\  it 
tni-.t.w.  ami  awaji-  ul"  (lie  niiseiiiifs  ntti^ndatit  upon 
btiLii-f  the  statute,  ha.s  iriuJiially  l■■,fablI^hl•d  a  n)>teiii  well 
adaptvd  to  answer  the  oxi^eiieies  of  lainily  settlt-nieiits  and 
provisions,  without  uroduciii|;  any  of  those  evils  wliich  the 
statute  of  Hemy  Vlll.  was  intended  to  lemedjr.  [Tbdst 
AND  TatmrcB.] 

The  subject  of  this  nrticlo  is  elaborately  treated  in  San- 
ders, '  On  Uses  mid  Trubts ;"  and  in  Gilbert,  '  On  Uses,'  by 
Suffden. 

USES,  {'HAHITABLE  AND  SUPERSTITIOUS.  The 
term  'Charitable  use,'  as  understood  in  law,  is  of  \ery  ex- 
tenatve  application,  and  includes  dispoettioae  of  plOMity 
aiiich  cannot  witli  any  propriety  bedewHbedaa  elMainUe. 
but  wluoh  art  to  called  with  refierence  to  the  pnrpoaea  enu- 
inented  in  the  etatnte  43  EHs.,  c  4,  or  such  as  are  con- 
sidered dna)o£^ou!<  to  ihem.  That  stat\ite  enacted  that  the 
Cummissioners  thereby  empowered  should  inquire  as  to 
the  lands,  &c.  given  by  \\  (■il-ili>jiii><(  d  p.  np]f  '  lor  reliet  of 
aged,  impotent,  and  poior  people  ;  for  nimnlenance  of  sick 
and  maimed  soldiers  and  mariners ;  schools  of  learning, 
ftee^hoob,  and  acftolan  in  nnivemittes:  for  vooair  of 
bridges,  poHa,  havens,  eataeways,  dmrems,  seawBihi. 
sndhif^waya;  for  education  and  preferment  of  orphans; 
for  or  towards  the  relief,  stock;  or  maintenance  of  houses 
of  correction  :  lormarriase  of  poor  maids  ;  for  sup))Ortation, 
aid.  aixl  lielp  of  yount?  tradesmen,  haiidii  raftsmen,  and 
persons  decawd  ;  and  for  reliefer  redemption  of  pnsoners 
and  captives,  and  for  aid  or  ease  of  any  poor  inhabitanf« 
concerning  pavment  of  titleens,  setting  out  of  soldiers,  and 
ether  taxes.'  Many  gifts  not  within  me  letter  have  been 
hcM  to  he  wi^n  tne  equitable  eonstraetion  of  this  statute  ; 

aid  whfi  !hr  <ritt  is  to  charil}'  in  [general,  without  anv 
particular  jiurpo^e  being  spi  iitied.  il  \sill  lie  carried  into 
effect  either  by  the  Crown  or  the  (Jourt  of  Chancery,  upon 
principles  which  the  determinations  of  that  court  have 
established.  Tlie  term  '  Charitable  uso,'  in  law,  is  applied 
exeluaiTely  to  gifts  for  what  are  called  pablic  chanties, 
the  objects  of  which  ate  not  jnrtieular  inffividnaH  hot  a 
class  orthe  bidtlie  in  general. 

A  supersations  use,  in  it£  original  sense,  was  where 
lands,  tenements,  rent?,  crnods  or  rli^iltles,  were  iriven, 
secured,  or  appointed  for  or  towanis  any  of  the  Ibllowinsr 
purposes,  viz. :  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  or  chaplain 
to  say  mass ;  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  or  other 
man  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  any  dead  man  in  such  a 
elraidi  or  ebewheie;  to  have  or  maintain  ^ipetual 
flbila,  lamps,  torches,  fre.,  to  be  used  at  eertain  nmes, 
to  help  to  save  the  souls  of  men  out  of  purpatorv. 
See  the  15  Rich.  II..  c.  5;  2:1  Hen.  VIII.,  e.  10:  aiid 
1  Ed.  VI. ,  14.  The  statute  oi'  Richard  11.  was  pas.sed 
(or  the  purpose  of  suljijecting  lands  conveyed  to  uses  to 
the  law  of  mortmain.  The  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  relates 
only  to  assurances  of  lands  to  churches  and  chapels,  which, 
if  for  a  longer  term  than  20  years,  it  declares  to  be  idbso> 
tetely  void.  By  tim  M  of  JBdwaid  VI.  ceitain  sapersti- 
tie«  uses  Htm  exiatinf  were  IbrlUtcd  to  the  kinfr,  mit  the 

statute  ha.;;  no  prospective  openition  Tliore  is  no  statute 
makiii^^  Mipei-stitioits  uses  \oid  eeneraily,  but  the  kinii  as 
iirad  of  the  commonwealth,  and  as  intnisti  d  b\  the  l  om- 
moD  law  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  in  maiuteuance  or 
pnqwgatioa  of  a  iUse  religion,  was  consideied  entitled 
tOMOT  adhcovety  of  atrast  toasuperstitioos  use,  and  to 
oiwr  me  property  to  be  anpiied  to  a  proper  use.  The 
same  principle  has  been  applied  to  many  cases  of  gifts  of 
property  for  puri)09e8  which  cannot  properly  be  classed  as 
superstitious  uses,  but  are  either  expre?isly  prohibited  by  the 
law  cif  the  country  or  contraiy  to  its  policy.  A  chanjfe  in 
the  ductniu'  of  super^titious  uses  has  been  made  l>y  the 
2 and  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  115,  which  puts  persons  professinii: 
ttM  Rofloan  C^lholic  religion  upon  the  aanw  iboting,  with 
napeet  to  thsir  aebools,  places  for  leli^wn  vMnhip,  edu- 
eatloD  and  dutttriile  puntoam^  as  P^qteatant  dbsanten ; 
with  respect  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  the  court  is,  that  it 
will  ailnutiister  a  fUnd  to  maintain  a  society  of  Protestant 
divventers  promoting  no  doctrine  contrary  to  law,  though 
at  Timance  with  that  of  the  Establuhed  Church.  The  2  and 
3  Wro.  IV.,  c.  lis,  is  retrospective.    .  2  M.  and  K.,  225. 

Xha  Opart  afClMaoeiy  has  »  general  jniiadhstion  over 


property  nven  for  charitable  parpooeB»  and  the  tegular 
mode  in  which  matteta  relating  to  charities  are  bnwght 
before  it  is  by  infimmtion  by  the  attmney-general  oaoc- 

half  of  the  crown. 

The  ( 'oui  t  of  Chancery  adopts  a  very  liberal  coiij.f  mction 
of  giil.sfortharitabie  pui  poses:  and  there  are  numerouscascs 
of  ijills  for  objects  not  within  the  letter  of  the  statute  of  Kli- 
znbeth  which  have  been  considered  to  be  within  the  equit- 
able nieanini;  of  the  word  charity  as  understood  in  tiMt 
oooct,  and  have  bean  administered  accordingly.  And 
vrfaen  s  gift  is  made  tot  charity  generally,  without  any 
purpose  specified,  if  the  trift  be  to  tiiisices,  the  court 
will  onler  a  scheme  to  be  prcjuoed  fur  the  direction  of  the 
tnistees  in  tJie  adiniuLstratiou  ot  the  trust:  uml  \vliere  the 
declared  object  is  charity,  but  no  trust  has  been  interjiased, 
the  right  to  diqwse  of  the  property,  and  to  declare  the 

C articular  charitable  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  appdied, 
elongs  to  the  Crown  by  sign  manual.  Where  the  paN 
ticular  objecta  which  the  donor  had  in  viexv  fail,  either 
wholly  or  m  part,  the  court  adopts  what  is  called  the  prin- 
ciple of  administration  riz-prrs,  that  is,  it  directs  the  pro- 
perly to  be  applied  to  worthy  objects  in  its  judgment  nio>t 
nearly  reseml)nm,'  those  which  have  failed,  or  when  more 
than  one  charity  has  been  named  by  the  donor,  to  such  of 
the  otheib  as  are  aliH  snhsiiting.  When  the  rarenoe  of  the 
property  incressaa  ftwtt  any  eanse,  the  incraiae  mm  ta  the 
charity,  if  it  appear  to  have  been  the  hrtentioa  or^e  donor 
that  the  whole  should  be  disposed  of  in  that  matiiu  r ;  other- 
wise the  increase  w;!!  go  to  the  le:;al  representative  of  the 
donor.  In  cases  where  the  icvcnue  of  the  propc:ty  was  di»- 
tnbutabic  among  several  charities,  tne  question  has  been,  in 
what  manner  the  increase  of  income  was  to  be  disposed  of 
among  them.  The  principle  established  by  the  cascs 
seems  to  be,  that  a  charity  to  which  a  fixed  annual  sum 
has  been  given  has  no  liaiit  to  paittcipate  in  the  increase, 
but  that  one  entitled  wifli  the  odier  maritiea  to  a  propor- 

tionatc  jnirt  of  the  oritrinal  income  Will  kaveari^ll  tO  a 
similar  jiroportion  of  the  increase. 

\\  hen  property  is  given  to  a  superstitions  use,  or  for  k 
charitable  purpose  which  the  law  will  not  allow  to  be  car- 
ried into  etfect.  the  court,  upon  the  not  very  satisfactory 
ground  that  the  property  was  meant  for  a  charity,  wiU 
apply  it  to  some  other  charity  of  which  it  approves.  In 
the  wordaof  flir  Wiihsm  Grant,  'Whenever  a  testator  is 
disposed  to  be  ehaiitable  in  his  own  way  and  upon  his  own 
principles,  we  are  not  content  with  disappointinjr  his  inti n- 
iioti.  il  disapproved  by  us  :  hut  w<-  make  hini  charitable  in 
our  way  ami  on  mir  priiiciplcs.  If  once  we  discover  in 
him  any  cliaritable  intention,  that  is  supposed  to  be  so 
Uberal  as  to  take  in  objects  not  only  not  within  his  inten- 
Uon,  but  wbolfy  advacM  to  it.'  (7  Ves.,  4W.)  If  the  tnner- 
atitious  use  be  one  vrhidk  tite  eovrt  eonsiden  duuitsAlp, 
the  fiind  goes  to  the  king  to  be  disposed  of  to  lucli  chari- 
table uses  a-s  he  shall  direct  by  sign-manual :  if  the  use  be 
not  charitable,  the  gil^  is  merely  void,  and  the  property  wiH 
go  to  the  donors  representative.  t2  M.  and  K.,  684.) 

The  regular  moae  of  proceeding  In  cases  of  abuse  of 
charitable  funds  is  by  way  of  information  in  the  name  of 
the  attomey-gcnaml  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  In  inlonmu 
tions  with  respect  to  charities  the  C«oaitof  Cbmcery  olweya 
requires  a  person  to  be  Joined  with  the  attorney-general. 
\sho  is  st\led  the  relator,  and  is  nnHwerable  for  the  con- 
duct and  costs  ot'  the  suit.  This  is  doni'  bi-causi-  the 
crown  never  pays  costs,  in  order  to  protect  d.  icndants 
by  making  the  relator  pay  the  costs,  should  the  suit  appear 
to  have  been  improperly  instituted. 

The  above-mentioned'  Act  of  the  43rd  of  Eliz.  empowered 
the  Ooart  of  Ohancery  to  issue  commisaoidP  to  inquiia 
into  the  abuse  or  misanplicatioo  of  property  given  for 
charitable  jnu  pose«.  but  the  proceedings  under  this  act  were 
found  80  unsatisfactory  that  they  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
and  recourse  wjis  again  had  to  the  original  method  of  pro- 
cedure by  information. 

By  the  52  Geo.  III.,  c.  101,  commonly  called  Sir  Samuel 
Hoinilly's  Act,  the  legislature  provided  a  summary-  remedy 
in  cases  of  abuses  of  charitable  tnsts,  or  where  (he  aid  oif 
the  Oomt  of  Ctianoery  was  required  ibr  the  adminiatfation 
of  ^era.  That  act  empowered  any  two  or  more  persona 
to  present  a  petition  to  a  coat  of  equity  praying  the  rsqiuU 
site  relief,  which  tlM  ooutwiglitllMNniWBgiwitittaanm- 
marv  manner. 

Bv  the  .59 Geo.  III.,  c.  9J.  continued  by  the  2  Wm.  I\  ..  .-. 

57,  the  aMaraey-genecai  was  empowered  to  iasiitute  a  sait  ^ 
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by  infonnatioQ  without  a  relator,  upon  fire  or  more  of  the 
commMumiert  of  charitie»  thereby  appoiotcd  certifying 
th«t  tite  caee  vie  one  reaming  the  interlierenee  of  the 

court.  '  w 

The  juriBdictioii  of  Iho  Court  of  Chancery  over  property 
given  to  charity  must  be  di»tin^ished  from  the  authority 
ncqucutly  exercised  by  tho  loiS  chancellor  or  lord  keeper 
M  viaitor  of  cfaaiHiee.  Cliarities  are  either  under  tiie  nia- 
nagtment  of  individaal  trustees,  or  arc  established  by  charter 
as  eleemos)'nar}'  corp<nations.  On  the  iutitutioa  of  a  eor> 
porate  charity,  a  visitorial  juri^^Bction  aiittt  of  oommon  right 
to  the  founder  and  liis  heir:.,  whether  he  be  the  king  or  a 
private  perijOir,  or  to  those  whom  the  founder  ha«  appointed 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  oftiee  of  visitor  in  to  di  li  rnnne 
the  differences  of  the  members  of  the  society,  and  to  supenu- 
tend  generally  the  government  of  the  body,  in  accordance 
with  the  statute*  originally  propounded  by  the  founder. 
With  thie  TMtoiial  power  the  Ojurt  of  Chancery  has  no- 
Ihintjto  do,  its  right  of  interference  beingcooineo  entirely 
to  tile  adniini-stration  of 'the  property.  When  the  charity 
Bofroviil  foundation,  the  visitonal  power  of  the  king  isex- 
ereined  by  the  lord  chancellor  as  his  repre.-^enl alive ;  and 
even  where  the  founder  of  the  charity  was  a  private  person, 
•f  he  has  made  no  appointment  of  a  "victor,  and  )f  his  heir 
cauMt  be  discovered,  or  has  become  lunatic,  the  visito- 
riil  powcMnther  than  that  the  charity  should  not  be  visited 
at  aJ),  tesaha  to  fte  crown,  tad,  as  in  the  case  of  royal 
foundations,  is  exercised  by  the  lord  chancellor.  The 
mode  of  application  in  these  cases  is  not  by  way  of  in- 
formation, but  by  petition  aildu  ^ed  to  the  Great  Seal. 

Certain  restrictions  have  been  ])id  upon  ttie  power  of 
making  gifts  of  property  to  chaiitablc  uses  by  the  9th  of 
Geo.  II.,  c.  36,  commonly,  though  improperly,  called  the 
lifoiiaiain  Act  By  it  de>iaea  of  land  and  In  cpie^ts  Of 
money  to  be  laid  oat  on  land  at  in  any  intereat.in  land  are 
declared  void.  Fur^  explanation  of  the  proi^oas  of  tiiis 
act,  sec  Mortmain. 

(See  Dukes  L'lir  nf  Chantahlc  Uses;  Bovle,  Lnw  of 
Chnritirs.) 

USIib)H  in  Latin  ! 'sM-riiiy  ,  JAMKS,  a  most  learned 
•ad  distinifuished  Irish  prelate,  was  Iwrn  at  Dublin,  4th 
January,  1580.  His  fatlier,  the  descendant  of  an  antient 
family,  founded  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Nevil, 
who  m  exchange  for  that  had  aMmned  the  name  of  his 
office  on  cominip  over  to  Ireland  with  Henry  If.'s  eon  John 
in  the  cpiulity  of  usher,  about  lltJS,  was  Arnold  Usher,  one 
of  the  si\  cK  iksof  the  Irish  court  of  chancerv'  :  his  mother 
was  a  daufrhter  of  .Iiinies  Stanyhurst.  wiio  was  thrice 
elected  speaker  of  the  Irish  ho>ise  of  commons,  and  held 
the  offices  of  one  of  the  masters  in  chancery  and  recorder 
of  the  city  of  Dublin.  A  brother  of  his  father's,  Henry 
Vabtr  (aboot  whom  there  ie  an  article  in  BayleX  was 
archbishq^  of  Annagh  from  1!i95  to  1613 :  a  brother  oflnfl 
mother's  was  Richard  Stanyhurst,  who  (as  well  as  his  sister 
and  his  father)  latterly  became  a  Roman  C^atholic,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  translation  of  the  tirst  four  books  of  the 
VEneid'  into  English  hexameters,  bisiiles  several  learned  ' 
theological  and  historical  works,  of  one  of  which,  bis 
'  Descriptiu  Hibeniia^,'  an  Bnglieh  tiwidttioii  is  puioited  in 
HoUnahed's  Chronide*. 

Udier,  who  was  Ua  tMmf  eldest  son,  is  said  to  have 
been  taui^ht  to  read  by  two  aunts  who  had  been  blind 
from  their  cradle.  He  was  then  sent,  at  eieht  years  of  age, 
to  a  '.cliool  kept  in  Dublin  by  two  secret  i>olitical  eniissanes  j 
of  Kinid;  James  of  Scotland,  Mr.  laftenvatds  Sin  James 
Fullerton  and  Mr.  James  Hamilton  (altervvards  created 
Viscount  Ciandebuye  in  the  Iri»li  peerage).  The  con- 
OMled  politlbal  agents  were  excellent  scholars  and  tcadiMa, 
•ad  Usher  in  after  life  oaed  to  attribute  whatever  pro- 
ficiency he  had  made  in  learning  mainly  to  the  five  years 
during  which  he  had  the  benefit  of  their  instructions. 
From  their  seminary  he  proceeded  in  l.")B3tothe  newly- 
opened  university  of  Trinity  College.  DuIjIih,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  three  students  that  \v(  j  e  aihnilted. 

He  liad  already  acquired  a  lii>,'li  academic  n  jiutation, 
when  in  15U6  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  intended  to 
educate  him  for  the  law,  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations,  which  led  him  to  the  study  of  tbeokcy. 
Upon  eoming  to  this  detemiinalien  he  made  orer  ms 
paternal  inlieritance  to  his  youngtrbrothers  and  liis  sisters, 
only  reseivinu:  a  small  annuity  from  the  rental  of  the 
pn)pertv  (whii  h  it  seems  was  mu'  li  iuTOlved  by  lawsuits. 

M  well  as  otherwise  eueumbered;.  Having  toeo  lakeu 


his  degree  of  in  1600,  he  was  the  next  year  ordained 
both  deacon  and  priest  by  lus  vncle,  the  aichUahop  «f 

Armagii. 

His  first  appointment,  which  he  reeeired  very  soon  after, 

was  of  Sunday  alternoon  preacher  before  the  state,  as  it 
w:is  called,  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  Two  usits  which 
;  he  made  to  En;cland  in  lUJ.J  and  lliOC,  to  piux;hase  books, 
the  first  time  lor  the  library  of  Trinity  CoUetje,  the  second 
time  for  himself,  broueht  him  into  acquaintance  with  Sir 
Thomas  Bodlcy,  Sir  Kobert  Cotton,  Camden,  and  other 
distinguished  persons  of  tiie  day,  whose  admiration  appears 
to  have  been  strongly  excited'  by  the  extensive  acquire- 
ments lie  had  made  at  so  early  an  age.  From  this  time 
he  u>uallv  made  a  journey  to  England  every  three  or  four 
years,  when  his  practice  was  to  sjjcnd  one  montli  at 
Oxford,  another  at  Cambridge,  and  tJie  oi  Uh  ^tay  at 
London,  principally  in  the  Cottonian  Ijbnuy.  In  liHYT, 
having  proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity,  he  waa  chosen  pro- 
fessor «C  that  fluMilfy  in  bis  coUcge,  and  this  poet  he  ueld 
for  the  next  thirteen  yean.  Una  same  year  also  be  was 
made  chance  llor  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick.  In  1010 
he  wiis  unanimously  chosen  pnivost  of  Trinity  t  'olUire,  but 
declined  the  otTtce,  through  an  apprehension,  it  is  said,  of 
its  duties  interfering  with  his  studuea.  In  1612  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D. ;  and  tlie  next  year,  bein^  at  London,  he 
there  published  in  4to.  liis  first  work,  entitled  'De  Eeclc- 
siarum  Christianarum  Succeasione  et  Statu :'  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Bishop  Jewel'a  *  Apology  for  the  Chnreh  of 
England '  (also  written  in  Latin) ;  bin  it  remains  itself  nn- 
linishcd  both  in  this  first  edition  and  in  the  reprintii  at 
Hanover  in  KOH,  Hvo..  and  at  London  in  1GM7,  4to.  (along 
w  ith  his  •  Hritar.iui  arum  Kcclesianini  Anh  iuitales'  ,  al- 
thou^:h  ill  the  last  iiupressiuti  falsely  described  on  the  title 
page  as '  Opus  inte|mim  ah  auctore  auctum  et  rcct^nitum.' 
Usher  liad  from  Qie  first  been  a  zealous  opponent  of 
popery,  which  he  maintained  the  law  ought  to  diaeottB< 
tenance  not  only  as  politically  objectionable,  but  as  idola- 
trous ;  he  was  also  in  doctrine  a  decided  Calvinibtand  Pre- 
t]r-.tiuariaii  :  ai)d,  besides  being  opposed  to  the  Arminian 
pruuiples.  which  were  now  coming;  into  vofrue,  he  did  not 
profe^vs  in  the  matter  of  church  coveniment  to  hold  the 
same  liigh  notions  as  to  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  with 
many  of  the  cleigy.  In  consequence  of  all  this  he  had 
obtained  the  reptttation  of  beiag  inclined  to  Puritanism ; 
and  some  pains  had  to  be  taken  by  his  (Kends  to  satkiy 
the  kinii's  mind  on  this  jxiinf :  but  the  n  presentations  thiU 
were  made  by  influential  persons  m  Ii  eland,  and  by  Usher 
himself,  were  so  successful,  that  in  lt)'20  James  nunna.iti- 1 
him  to  the  see  of  Meath.  In  1623  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Irish  privy  council ;  and  in  January,  1621,  while  he 
was  in  England  (where  he  was  detained  by  illnem  till 
August,  1626)  he  wse  raised  to  the  archbishopric  Of 
Armagh  and  tJie  primacy  of  the  Irish  church.  For  some 
years  after  this  bis  life  was  passed  tranquilly  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affiiirsof  his  see  and  thr  prosecution  of 
his  studies.  In  1031  he  published,  all  at  Dublin,  in  4to., 
'  leitain  writing*  of  the  old  theologian  Godeschalc,  in 
defence  of  predestination,  with  illustrations,  under  the  title 
of  '  (icKlesciialci  ct  Hredestinarianee  Controversial  ah  co 
mota  Historia'  (said  to  have  becii  the  fint  Latin  book 
nfted  in  Ireland);  in  1632  a  eoUeetion  of  letters  of  Irish 
hops  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  under  that 
of '\  etenim  Epistolartim  Hibemicarum  Syllo^e  ;'  in  1638 
j  his  '  Kmanuel,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Incurualinn  of  thr  Sou 
of  God,"  reckoned  one  of  his  greatest  performances,  and 
reprinted  in  1043  at  Oxford,  in  104.5  and  1048  at  London, 
in  4to.,  and  aeain  at  London  in  1670^  in  fdio ;  and  in  163U 
his  celebrated  '  Britannicarum  Bceleiiamm  Asti^tetea,* 
also  aeveml  times  reptinted. 

In  the  beginning  of  1640  he  came  over  to  England,  with 
the  intention  of  staying  a  year  or  two  at  most ;  but  he 
never  again  saw  his  native  countr}'.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  first  instance  at  Oxford,  and  there  publisiied. 
in  1041,  a  4to.  volume  of  theological  dissertations,  under 
the  title  of  '  Certain  Hrief  Treatises.'  Ttie  same  year  he 
was  plundered  of  nearly  everytliinir  he  possessed  in'ireland 
by  an  attack  of  tlie  rebels  upon  his  house  at  Aimagh;  arid 
in  the  state  of  that  ccnmtiy,  it  aeems  to  have  been  tliought 
needless  for  him  to  return  to  bis  archbidMpric.  Upon  this 
the  kinir.  Charles  I.,  conferred  on  him  the  bishopric  of 
('arlisle,  lo  be  held  in  comuiendam ;  but  of  this  he  is  said 
to  liave  made  wry  littl"  ;  and  when  soon  after  tlie  rcNcnues 
of  tite  bisUojw  were  couftsoated  by  the  parbameut,  he  did 
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not  receivf  tlic  pensiun  oi'  4<H)/.  a  yi'ar  tliat  was  nllolti'd 
for  his  support  aluive  onct-  or  twin'.  .Meanwhile,  con- 
tinuing to  usido  ino>tl)  at  Oxlonl,  ^^lu•re  he  preached 
•very  Simduv  at  one  ur  otlicr  of  the  churches,  he  published 
there,  in  1644,  in  4tu.  an  edition,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of 
the  Epiatles  of  Polycarp  and  Ii^a^us,  reprinted  at  London 
in  IW7.  Soon  alter  this  he  loft  Oxlonl,  ami  retired  fii>(t  to 
the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrell,  at  ( "ardltt" ; 
thence,  after  a  stay  of  six  months  to  the  e.istle  of  St.  Donate, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  dowager  I^idy  Stradlin^;  thence  in 
lG-16  to  Lotidon,  to  the  hou.se  of  his  friend  the  counters  of 
Peterborough,  near  Charing  Cross.  In  1647  he  was  chosen 
jpreacher  to  the  society  ot  Lincoln's  Inn,  upon  which  he 
«K>k  up  his  residence  in  a  suite  of  apartments  provided  for 
kuD  in  the  inn,  and  had  hi.s  library,  the  only  part  of  his 
fnpeity  he  had  saved,  removed  thither,  lie  preached 
rej^arfy  during  term  time  in  tJic  chaiiel  of  the  inn  for 
nearly  tight  yeaiii.     In  1(M7  he  published  his  treatise 

*  De  Roraanse  Ecclcsiiv  Svmbolo,'  and  the  next  year  his 
learned  '  Dissertatio  de  Slacedomun  et  Asianorum  Anno 
Sohui.'  In  the  end  of  the  year  1648,  dutins  the  negotia- 
tion between  the  Idnff  and  the  parliament  about  the  settle- 

nt  of  the  church,  Tiis  ni.ijosty  sent  for  Usher  to  come  to 
luiii  at  the  Isle  of  Wijrht  ;  and  here  a  scheme  which  had 
been  dra-.\n  up  by  the  nri  hbi^hop  seven  ycar^  In  1111'.  ;ind 
then  rejected  by  Cluu-leti,  waa  now  proposed  by  him  anew, 
but.  although  accepted  by  the  king,  was  rejected  by  the 
parliamentary  commianonen.  It  was  uubliiihed  by  Dr. 
Bernard  at  London  in  16B6,  under  the  tide,  by  which  it  is 
commonly  known,  of  *  The  Reduction  of  ^iscopacy  to 
the  Form  of  the  Svnodical  government  in  the  Anfient 
Church.'  In  1650  Usher  published  at  Loudon,  in  folio, 
the  first  part  of  his  great  work,  his  '  Annales  Veteris  et 
Novi  Tcstamenti,'  v.hich  wits  followed  by  the  second  j',irt 
in  1654  :  other  editions  of  both  parts,  all  in  folio,  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1673,  at  BimKn  in  lti7o,  and  at  Geneva  (the 
best)  in  17^  The  only  other  works  he  sent  to  the  press 
were  his  *  Epfstola  ad  Ludoricnm  Capellum  deyariamibtis 
Teztus  Hcbraici  Lectionibu.s,'  Ito.  London,  16.52:  and  liis 

*  Syntagma  dc  Gruica  LXX.  interprctum  Versione,'  4to. 
Loudon,  1655,  and  .igain  Lip-.ia-,  ICai.  He  died  at  Lady 
Peterborough's  house,  at  Rycgatc  in  Surrey,  alter  a  day's 
Qhiesa,  on  the  21st  of  Marcn,  1606;  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  order  of  Cromwell,  who 
ii  said  however  to  have  left  the  rdatiom  of  the  deceased 
}.n  !,if  e  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the pubKc 
tuiiLial.  By  hi.-<  wife  Pha-bc,  daughter  of  Dr.  Luke  Chal- 
loncr.  whom  he  married  in  1(513,  and  who  died  about  a 
year  and  a  half  before  him.  Usher  left  onh'  one  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  who  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrell. 
rTYRRXU,  Jauks.]  In  addition  to  the  works  above  men- 
tiooed,  aevcnl  others  were  printed  from  his  papers  after 
his  death :  1,  '  Tlie  Judement  of  the  late  Archbishop,' 
&c.,  published  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Bernard,  8vo.  Lond.  1688 ; 
2,  •  Chronologia  Sacra,'  &c.,  published  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Barlow  lalterwards  bi.shop  ol"  LuKoln  ,  4lu.  I.ond.  KM); 
H,  '  The  Judgment  una  Sin^e  ol  the  present  See  of 
Rome,'  also  bj'  Dr.  lienutrd,  Kvo.  Lond,  165U ;  4,  '  The 
Power  of  the  Prince  and  Obedience  of  the  Subject  stated,' 
faf  hie  grandson,  James  lynell.  4to.  Lond.  1661 ;  5,  A 
volume  of  Sermons ;  6,  *  Historia  Dogmatica  Controvergite 
inter  Orlhodoxos  et  Ponfificios  de  Scripturis  et  Sacris 
VtrnaculiH,*  by  Henry  Wharton,  4to.  Lond.  1600  ;  7,  *  A 
Coliection  ut'l'hree  Hundred  Letters  written  to  .lames  U>,her, 
lord  archbishop  of  Armagh,  &c.,  collected  by  Richard 
Parr,  D.D.,  his  lordship's  chaplain  at  the  time  of  his  death," 
folio.  Lond.  1686.  To  this  collection  Parr  has  prefixed  an 
ample  biographical  memoir  of  the  archbishop ;  and  there 
aie  lives  ot  Usiier,  in  Latin,  by  Dr.  Bates  (in  the  *  CoUectio 
Batesiana  and  by  Dr.  T.  Smith  (in  his  •'Vit«  Emditis- 
wmorum,-  and  also  i)refixed  to  th.'  Cli  n(  va  edition  of  the 

*  Annales'^  Baylc.  who  has  a  short  article  un  V>iH  r,  re- 
fei«  to  what  he  calls  a  good  abridgment  of  lus  liie  m  a 
fOview  of  Purr's  col  lection  in  the  '  BiblothcHiue  rnivirselle,' 
▼ol.  ii.,  pp.  219-244.  There  is  a  verj-  full  account  in  tlic 
'Bineraphia  Britannica,'  voL  vi.,  part  i.«  pp.  4U62-4UU1. 

U^ICZA.  (Skrvi.\.] 

VSK.  [MONMOITHSHIRK.] 

U'SNEA,  a  genus  of  plants  bclongim;  to  the  natural 
fitfnily  of  Lichens.  Tlris  name  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  Arabic  name  (khufh,  or  ikhrien,  a  name  given  to  all 
lifltlflK-  The  whole  plant  is  much  branched,  filiform, 
Mitfr  pendiilous,  and  furoisbed  within  with  a  bundle  of 


ela.stie  fibres;  the  reproductive  orsrans  apolhecia;  are 
orbicular,  terminal,  peitale,  and  otteu  eiliate  at  the  lx)nlcr. 
The  Usnea  plicata,  m  common  with  the  Roccella  tioctOtia 

and  other  lichens,  is  used  tt  ft  dye. 
USPALLATA.   [Plata,  p.  21&J 
XJ'STICA.  (Paisiimo;  Stciit.) 

USnUCf  W.LIKT  i.e.  Great  iMing^  is  a  rnn-;idcral)lc 
town  ill  the  sroveniment  of  Wologda  m  Uus<ia  in  Kuropc, 
situated  in  V*r  17'  N.  lat.  and  46''  :V  E.  long.,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Suchona  and  the  Jug,  which  t  .vu  rivere, 
by  their  junction,  form  the  Dwina,  which  lall>  into  tlic 
White  Sea  at  Archangel.  It  is  an  antient  town,  built  in 
the  Russian  ftihkMi;  the  houses  arc  for  the  most  part  of 
wood ;  there  are  two  cathedrals,  twenty-three  charches, 
five  convents,  and  several  buildings  and  wttrehotiscs  be- 
longing to  the  crown.  The  climate  of  the  circle  of  which 
it  is  the  capital  is  very  raw  and  cold,  so  that  it  ba^  nut 
much  superfluity  of  natural  pnxluctions  lor  coninien  e  :  ln.t 
the  town,  being  situated  on  the  direct  road  Irom  Archangel 
toSBberia,and  to  the  southern  provinces,  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  important  commereial  towns  of  north* 
em  Russia.  The  inhalntants  have  n  oonsldemble  trade 
\\\{h  Arcliangel,  St.  Petersburg,  Casan.  Costroma,  Yarn- 
slav.  an  1  Novogorod,  which  is  greatly  facilitate<l  by  many 
iiavii.'al>]e  rivers.  The  chief  articles  which  pass  in  transit 
are  Russian  productions  from  the  other  gover:uuents.  thu 
furs  of  Siberia,  silks  and  tea  from  China,  and  fish  from  the 
Nurtli  Sea.  liie  inhabitants  have  also  manufactures  of 
linen,  woollen,  leather,  soap,  candles,  honery,  and  wooden 
utensils,  and  there  are  in  the  town  many  gold  and  silver- 
smiths, whose  works  in  enamel  and  bronzed  silver  aro 

much  esteemed. 

;  Hassel,  H-nnlhin-hy  vol.  xi. ;  Stein,  Le.riron,  byHnrschcl- 
niann  ;  Caini  .t  u  li,  Lehrbuch.) 

USUCA'PIO.  Gains  (ii.  40-42)  states  that  if  a  Res 
Mancipi  was  transferred  by  bare  tradition,  without  the 
fonni  of  Mancapatto  or  in  Jure  Cessio,  the  original  owner 
retained  the  Qnintarian  ownership,  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  thincr  was  transferred  had  only  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  tliinc:  until  by  possession  he  had  acquired 
the  ownei-ship  1  possidondo  u«ucapiat\  For  the  effect  ot" 
such  enjoyment  was  to  give  him  the  same  rights  with 
respect  to  the  thing  as  if  it  had  been  transferred  in  due 
legal  form.  In  tiie  case  of  moveables  the  Twelve  Tables 
fixed  one  year  as  the  term  of  Usucapio ;  in  the  case  of 
land  and  houies,  two  yean.  The  acquisition  of  the  Quiri- 
tarian  ownenhip  of  ft  thing  by  enjoyment  of  H  under  the 
circumstances  above  atatea  for  thcM  aeveral  periods  wm 
called  Usucapio. 

(Jains  states  that  there  might  also  b*UM;cai>:ii  in  the 
case  both  of  thing*  Mancipi  and  things  Xec  Mancipi  which 
had  been  tnonfnred  by  bare  tradition  from  a  person  who 
was  not  the  owner,  provided  the  transfeiree  received  them 
in  good  faith  (bonAnde),  or,  m  other  words,  beNeved  that 
he  received  them  from  the  owner.  It  seems  probalilc  that 
this  rule  of  law  was  establislied  by  analogy  to  the  rule  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  Res  Mancipi  which  had  been 
transferred  by  defective  modes  of  conveyance.  But  the 
Twelve  Tables  may  have  fixed  only  the  time  of  Usucapio; 
the  origtn  of  Usucapio  may  be  anterior  to  the  Twelve 
Tables. 

When  Gains  wrote  (in  the  second  century  of  our  era), 
Usucapio,  as  it  apjicars,  had  become  a  regular  mode  of 
aciiuinni;  ownership  ;  I ar  jiropcrty  of  all  kinds  might  hv 
so  acquired  .vhich  had  been  received  by  tradition  aiul 
bona  fide  from  a  person  who  was  not  the  owner.  The  c;ij«s 
of  things  stolen,  or  the  possession  of  which  bad  l)een  ac- 
quired by  violence  (vis),  was  an  exception,  for  even  if  re« 
ceived  bona  fide  they  could  never  become  the  property  01 
the  reeciver  by  Usueapio.  The  Rec  Hancipi  of  women 
nisn.  who  were  mflietntcla  of  tiidraspMili,  e  idd  not  he 
(ilijects  of  Usucapio  unless  they  had  been  received  iVum 
hci  liy  traditio  with  the  jnoper  consent  (auctoritas)  of  her 
tutor;  and  the  hercditas  of  a  uomau  who  was  in  tutela 
legitima  could  not  be  an  object  of  Usucapio.  As  land 
(fundus)  could  not,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  be  an 
objeet  of  ftirtum,  a  bonft  fide  purchaser  of  Itad  from  a  man 
who  was  not  the  owner,  and  knew  he  was  not  the  owner, 
miglit  acquire  the  property  of  it  by  Usucapio,  provided  the 
s«  ller  liad  not  accpiirctl  the  possession  by  violence,  but  had 
either  taken  possession  of  land  which  was  vacant  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or  from  the  owner  dyil^ 
without  a  soscesBOr,  or  having  been  long  absent. 
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Beftides  individual  objecl.s  ol'  propi-rty,  U^ucapio  could 
exiit  in  the  cast-  nt'  8«rvitute^,  and  marriage,  and  in  the 
Oase  o(  an  HureUitas,  Originally  such  S«•^^•itute8  as  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  law  ua  to  Res  Aiancipi  could  only  be 
tfuifeired  like  Res  Mam  ipi ;  and  therefore  Usucapio 
OOuldonly  ajij)!y  to  sucli  stn vit  r.tt-i.  But  liy  analogy  to 
Res  Mancij)!,  Uwy  cuukl  be  uinaiicd  by  bare  contract, 
to  wliieh  Usucapio  \v;us  superadded  ;  and  «licii  l\Iun- 
cipatio  at  a  later  period  wa«  replaced  by  bare  tradition, 
thqr could  be  acQuired  1^ contract  dimply.  In  the  case  of 
nani^go,  when  tnert  waa  no  O0i«inptio,  the  woman  might 
oome  into  the  power  of  her  hodjana  by  virtue  of  iminter- 
ropted  cohabitation  for  one  year ;  and  she  was  then  said 
to  Decoine  a  part  of  his  Faniifia  by  usucapio  founded  on  a 
year's  jiii-«^t's.sion.  i(!aius,  i.  lll.i  In  the  case  of  the 
Heredila.s,  when  the  testator  had  not  disposed  of  his  ijro- 
perly  by  the  m  ci  ssary  forms  of  the  Maneipatio  and  Nun- 
cupatio,  Uic  persoQ  who  was  named  heres  in  the  will 
could  only  aci}U)re  hia  legal  title  as  such  by  Usucapio. 

Thcae  vaiioua inatancea  will  show  theon^nal  noti.>'i  nf 
Usueapio.  It  w&salegal  effect  (nven  to  oonlt  fide  pos- 
session and  enjoynient  t'or  a  fixed  time,  by  uhich  lUlVi-ts 
ill  llie  tiansl'er  of  a  thni^  were  made  uuod  ;  it  was  not  ori- 
ginalU  a  mode  ol' ae(jui.sitiv>ii.  It  \va.s  foniided  on  a  title 
goo<l  in  substance,  but  defective  in  form  ;  and  tins  defect 
was  supplied  by  the  proper  period  of  enjoyment  (usus;. 
When  tola  us  us  had  contioued  fur  tlie  legal  time,  it  gave 
ita  auctoritaa  (aa  the  Romani  expreaied  it),  its  eiBcicncy  and 
oomptetenesa  to  what  was  in  ita  origin  incomplete ;  and 
the  phrase  U8»»8  Aucloritas  was  older  than  the  cx- 
nreivsion  Usucajjio,  wliich  was  afterwards  tlie  ordinary 
ti  rni.  Hut  I'su.s  by  itself  never  signified  U^neapio  ;  f  >r 
Usus  alone  could  not  give  a  title  to  the  ownership  of  a  Ihiiiij. 
In  Uie  ca.se  of  public  land  the  posi^iiijor  had  the  usus,  but 
thia  was  all  tliat  he  could  be  entitled  to  as  posseaaor.  oueli 
uaos  could  uot  from  the  nature  of  the  case  have  an  auc- 
toritaa, for  the  poaaeiaor  did  not  occupy  the  public  fand  sa 
aboni  fide  purchaser.  A  man  might  also  have  the  nsus  ol 
private  land  without  having  a  title  to  anything  further:  in 
whicli  case  also  the  iisus  could  never  have  an  auctorita.s. 
In  the  Roman  law,  as  known  to  us  in  the  Pandect,  Usueapio 
appears  as  a  mode  of  acquisition,  which  must  have  been 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  Mancipatio  ceai>ing  to  be  re- 
garded an  important:  for  bare  tramtion  in  all  cases,  fol- 
lowed by  the  proper  mia,  gave  complete  ownership. 
Finally,  when  the  oifPerence  between  Res  Mtncini  and 
Nec  Maneijii  wxs  abolislud,  T>';ea]>io  in  its  original  sense 
ceased.  lJut  as  in  the  tunc  ui  Gaius  we  find  usucapio  j 
applicable  to  tiir  i  isc  of  tliin^^s  Nec  Mancipi,  wlucli  a 
pei>ou  had  potv.e|^d  bona  fide,  this  rule  of  law  still  con-  I 
tinned,  and  variotl  limitatiotia  were  in  OOUTBa  of  time  esta- 
blished as  to  the  mode  of  aeqo^ng  the  ownership  of  a 
thing  by  the  eiyoyment  of  it.  Thus  Joatinian,  in  his  *  In- 
stitutes^ (ii.,  tit.  6).  after  reciting  the  old  law,  refers  to 
one  of  his  Constitutions,  by  which  the  ownei^hip  oi 
move:iI)le.s  might  be  aecjuireJ  !  y  nv  i  n^ucapiantur  ,  jiro- 
vided  there  was  a  bon(5  iidi'  jKisM  s^sion  jus'a  causa  posics-  i 
siotiis  praeeedente  i  for  three  wars,  at)d  that  of  immovable 
tilings  by  the  '  longi  tempons  possessio,'  wliicli  lie  ex- 
I^aina  to  be  ten  years  '  inter  praescntes,'  and  twcity  years 
'inter  abaentes;''  and  the  Constitution  applied  to  the 
whole  empire.  Usucapio  is  defined  in  the  'Digest' 
(xli.,  tit.  3,  s.  3)  to  be  the  'atldition  of  ownership  by 
the  uninterrupted  po^session  for  a  time  fixed  hv  la>\'." 
As  it  wrus  the  udtH'iou  of  ownerslnp,  sometliing  is  heie 
imjilicd  to  which  this  addition  was  to  be  made;  and  this 
something  was  a  bonit  fide  possession. 

The  -.uhject  of  Usueapio  admits  and  requires  a  much 
more  complete  exposition.  The  reader  may  refer  to  the 
following  works: — Engelbacli,  ?H(7-  ,/(-•  ^  w,  n  ," ^i/r 
«»'  *fr  zirnif-  r,i/i?//i.  Marburg,  1828 ;  and  Mulileubruch, 
JjOCt r I  rill  Pu  ndi  ctd rum . 

usus.  rusi  FKi  cTi-s.] 

l^s(  PRUcrrs,  or  USUSFRUCTUS,  and  USUS, 
tii-longeil  to  the  ela-s  of  Servitutes  Personarum  among 
file  Romans.  Ubusfnietus  is  defined  {Dig.,  7,  tit.  1,  s.  1) 
to  be  '  the  right  to  use  and  t»ke  the  fruits  (fruendi)  of 
what  belongs  to  another  without  impairing  its  substance.' 
Usus  is  defined  7,  tit.  «,  s.  1,  2)  to  be  tb«  right 

•to  use, but  not  to  take  the  fruits  frui).' 

The  (j!ij.  ets  of  usu^^ul^tu■,  might  be  land  (fundus  , 
houses  (a^des;,  slave^i,  beasts  of  burden,  and  other  things. 
H«  who  wn  antitted  to  a  Uauafiructua  waa  called  Uadiiic- 


tuariiis,  or  Fructuoiius.  A  nglit.  to  a  UsusfinotUH  niiiclil 
be  given  to  a  person  by  testament,  or  it  might  he  esta- 
blished by  contract. 

Generallv,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  the  *  fiuctus.'  or  pro- 
duce of  a  tmnd^that  accrued  durinfr  the  time  of  enjoyment, 
belonged  to  the  Frucluarius;  but  his  title  to  fructns  was 
not  complete  till  he  had  taken  lliLin.  utul  it  wa.s  a  L'^neral 
nde  that  anv  'I'ructus"  wliirh  had  not  bii-n  j^ot  in  or  taken 
at  the  time  w+ien  the  l.'.susfrncliis  eeiused  did  not  lielong  to 
him.  The  law  as  to  things  that  yield  an  increase,  such  as 
fruit-trees  and  animals,  did  not  nresent  many  difficult 
questionB.  As  to  houses  and  laiuU.  the  quesuona  were 
sometimes  more  difficult.  The  Fructuarius  was  entitled 
to  the  rents  and  profits  of  houses  during  his  time  of  en- 
joyment, and  he  was  bound  at  lejusi  to  keep  them  in  snfTi- 
eient  rejiair,  but  Bfobably  not  to  rebuild  them,  if  they  w  i-re 
in  a  ruinous  eonniti.>n.  He  was  bound  to  cultivate  land 
in  a  proper  husl,iiiullike  manner.  He  could  work  existing 
mines  and  quairic.s  lor  his  benefit,  and  he  could  also  open 
new  minea  and  work  them.  The  fructuarius  could  main- 
tain his  rishts  to  the  ransfmettta  by  actions  and  interdicts. 
Tlie  period  of  ususfructiis  mi<;hf  either  be  for  a  fixed  time 
or  tor  the  lite  of  the  fruetuaiiu^.  At  the  termination  of 
the  period  of  enjoyment,  the  thini:  was  to  be  given  up  to 
the  owner,  who  could  generally  recjuire  security  for  its 
being  properly  u^cd  a:Kl  ^avcii  up  in  proper  condition. 

The  luius  of  a  tiling,  as  already  explained,  was  a  riglit  to 
the  et^joymentof  a  thing,  but  not  to  the  produce  or  prefite 
of  it.  Yet  in  some  cases  the  usus  of  a  thing  implied  a 
right  to  a  certain  amount  of  produce.  Thus  the  usus  of 
cattle  implied  that  the  usuarius  wiis  entitled  to  a  mudemtc 
allowance  of  milk  ;  and  a  man  who  bad  the  u*us  of  an 
estate  could  take  wood  for  his  daily  use,  and  could  enjoy 
the  orcluird  and  other  things  in  moderation.  If  a  man  hau 
Uie  usus  of  oiaan,  he  could  employ  them  for  all  mirpoaea 
for  which  oxen  are  properiy  used.  The  duties  ofthe  usu- 
arins  resembled  those  or  the  fhictoarias. 

Tlic  rules  of  law  which  related  to  the  Usnsfnictus  and 
Usus  w  ere  numer»)us.  Many  of  them  are  c  iHect*  d  in  the 
Digi'st,  Vib.  7  ;  see  also  '  Fmgmenta  Vatii  ana,'  De  ffn^ 
friu  tu  ;  and  Miihienbruch,  Doctrina  Paiutixtarum. 

USUMASINTA.    [.Mexican  States.] 

USURPATIO  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Roman  Junafa 
in  the  aense  of  interruption  of  Usucapio.  But  the  verb 
'tttni^'and  its  derivatives  are  commonly  used  in  the  sense 
of  •  osmg,*  or  *  employing,"  in  any  wav  that  is  suitable  to  the 
chamiii  r  of  the  object  used  m-  empfoyed.  The  participle 
'  u.surpatu-,'  sometimes  signifies  the  acijuisition  of  a  right 
by  use :  thus  '  usurpatam  mnlieiem  '  :  arcouling  to  the 
ordinarj-  reading  in  Gellius,  iii.  2)  means  a  woman  who 
had  come  into  tlu  power  of  her  husband  by  uninterrupted 
matrimonial  cohabitation  for  one  year.  (See  Savigny, 
System  de9  Bntiigen  Romifehm  Reektt,  iv.,  p.  365,  on  the 
passaL,'e  id'  Oellius,  which  is  a  quotation  from  Q.  iMuc  ins 
Scacvola.  the  pontifex.;  Tile  word  is  also  used  in  the 
>ense  of  fakintr  possession  of  a  thing ;  and  in  <  i)urse  of 
time  the  notion  of  wrong  was  attached  to  the  word.  Am- 
niianus  Marcellinua  (xxvi.  7,  ed.  Gronov.)  uses  •  usur- 
pator '  in  a  sense  somewhat  like  the  modem  '  usurper/ 
when  he  says  •  usurpator  indebitse  potesitatis.' 

USURY.  [Inteukst.] 

UT,  in  Music,  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  c  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  called  Do  by  the  Italians  and  I']nL;li>h. 

L''T1('.\,  a  city  of  Zcugitana,  in  Africa,  near  the  uioutli 
of  the  river  Bagradas.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  Tyrian 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  Second  Punic' War 
it  stood  a  siege  by  Scipio.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Punic  War  it  anireaoered  to  the  Romans ;  and  when  the 
Roman  province  of  Africa  was  formed  out  of  the  con- 
(jiiercil  tenitoiy  of  Carthatro,  the  si  ut  of  procoi\»ular  go- 
vernment WII.S  tixed  at  Utica.  It  was  the  scene  of  several 
great  events  during  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  and  it  became 
especially  famous  a.s  the  dcath-jilace  of  the  younger Cato. 
[Cato.]  It  was  made  a  colon)  by  Augustus,  and  ranked 
aa  the  second  city  of  Aixica  after  Carthage.  Utica  was 
built  OB  the  aea-coast,  but  by  the  aHemtion  ofthe  coast  ita 
site  has  been  left  some  distance  inland.  Its  ruins  are  scea 
at  Bow-Shater.    (Shaw's  Trare/s,  p.  7!).  5tn.  edition.) 

UTRECHT,  one  ofthe  fen  prri\iu  i  s  i  ilh  l,ii!u'dom  of 
the  Netherlands,  .situated  between  r>l°  ."j."/  aiul  TjT  20' 
N.  lat..  and  4°  40' .ind  5"  30*  K.  long.  It  is  bounded  on 
Uie  north  by  Holland  and  the  Zuiderzee :  on  the  east  by 
Gclderland;  oa  Vb»  aouth  bjr  Odderland  and  Holland; 
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Md  m  the  west  by  Holland,  Its  area  is  510  stjiiaro  miles  ; 
unit  the  pomiljillon.  nci-onliiv,'  to  tho  Inli-.vt  letiirti.  1  17.(181. 
In  the  norllK'ni  and  wi'^tcin  parts,  and  on  the  batiks  oftlK' 
Loi  k.  the  surface  is  k-vfl  and  low  ;  and  only  towards  the 
soutli-ca^t,  bet\v«-i-n  rtix-fht  and  Anu'isl'ort,  there  RTO  flOmu 

low  iiills,  which  slightly  vary  the  monotonous  appeannee 
of  the  countiy.  The  aofl  in  the  low  parts  is  rich  and  fertile ; 
in  the  more  elevated  tracts  sandv,  with  hero  and  thci-e 
tome  low  thickets,  extensive  heaths,  and  pcat-nioors.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Rhine  and  its  branclu-s.  and  by  several 
canal*.  The  elimate  is  not  so  damp  as  that  of  the 
province  of  Holland :  the  air  is  pure  and  healthy,  and 
there  is  good  fresh-water.  The  nalui-al  productions  are 
the  common  domestic  anirasb,  poultrj-,  hAi,  beet,  com, 
pnlse,  garden-fruit,  culinary  ve^^tablM.  flax,  hemp»  and 
tobacco.  Hw  msntifkctTires  are  chiefly  in  tte  towns  of" 
Utrecht  and  Amersforl.  nnd  tin-  Moravian  settlement  at 
Zeyst :  these  are  ])ri:i(  i]i;»lly  woollen,  eotlun.  silk,  linen: 
there  are  also  brewi  rir>  :uul  di<tillci  ii's.  Tlx-  exjmrfs  art' 
corn,  eattte.  swine,  butter,  elui:5e,  some  manufactured 
go<Mls.  biit  ks,  and  tiles. 

UTREt'Hi;  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  ntuated  in 
52°  7'  N.  lat.  5*  E.  long.,  in  a  pleasant  conntiy,  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  branch  of  tin-  Rhino  called  the  Old 
Rhine,  and  the  Vccht.  The  Rhine  di\ idea  the  city  into 
two  parts.. md  there  are  likewise  two  canals  with  thirty-six 
dranbridi^'cs.  The  position  of  the  city  is  healthy,  and  free 
from  the  inconvenience  of  damp,  so  common  in  Holland,  it 
beinc:  situaletl  on  a  dry  and  rather  elevated  wil,  with  a  de- 
scent lowaiils  the  river.  The  approaches  to  the  city  are 
▼erjr^  beautitul,  eqiecially  that  iVom  Amsterdam,  whicti 
conasts  of  a  broad  avenue,  bordered  with  rows  of  trees. 
The  appearnnc  f  of  the  city  itself  is  antirpie,  many  of  the 
houses  bcim:  in  the  (iolliic  st;,  le.  It  was  formerly  strongly 
fortitied,  but  the  ramparts  lia\ r  liecn  converted  into  public 
walks.  Tlierc  is  a  beautiful  walk  called  the  Maliebann 
(or  Mall),  above  half  a  mile  in  lenf,Mh,  planted  with  eight 
rows  of  lime<trees.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and 
Lmiis  XIV.  expressly  commanded  it  to  be  sparea,  when 
his  anny  destroyed  everything  else.  The  cathedral,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  which  is  in  niins,  is  worthy  of  notice  on 
account  of  the  tower,  388  feet  IukIi,  from  the  summit  of 
w  hich  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect,  embracing  20  large 
and  30  small  towns.  There  are  besides  7  Dutch  C'alvinist 
churches,  I  Lutheran,  1  Anglican,  1  French  Calvinist,  1 
Moimvian,  and  3  Roman  Catholic  churches.  The  town- 
house  is  a  bsodsome  modem  building.  The  university, 
founded  in  1634,  enjoys  considerable  reputation,  thoucrh  it 
is  not  so  celebrated  as  that  nf  I.eyden :  it  has  five  flicultics, 
am!  is  amply  jJiovidcd  svitli  all  the  ntccssaiy  appendasres,  a 
botanic  pardcii,  iil).servatory,  &c.  This  is  the  li('ad-(iuar- 
ten  of  the  Jansi  nists,  who  have  here  an  archbishop  and 
chapter.  The  city  Ins  many  charitable  institutions,  a 
society  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  society  of  painters,  and  a 
BiUe  Society.  The  population  is  about  45,000 :  the  inha- 
bitants manufacture  woollen-cloth.s,  silk,  lace,  needles, 
and  have  some  sugar-houses  and  bleaching-grounds. 

(U±^'<  \.  IlariJbitch,  \o\.  ix. ;  Stein.  Z^'.i  fow  ;  Murray, 
liandhij'jk  for  Travellerg  in  Ilolltiiid;  and  Bruckhaus, 
Conrprs'tlions  Lexicon.^ 
ITRECHT.  A.  VAN.  [Van  Utkkht,  A.] 
UTRECHT,  TREATIES  Of.  r^uiArk',  p.  174.] 
UTRICULA'RIA.  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Lentibulariae.  This  name  is  derived  from 
ufnrulns,  '  a  little  Madder.'  in  rffiTcin  e  to  the  stnieture  of 
the  appcJidaf^t^  of  tlu-  root.  Thi>  tri  iuis  i>  known  hy  tlu'  ealyx 
havint^  two  tijual  leases,  a  peisuiiaK-  sj)vini-d  corolla,  a  t wo- 
Upped  stigma,  a  globose  capsule  of  one  ceil,  and  Kcveral  seeds 
fixed  to  a  central  receptacle.  There  are  onlv  three  species 
of  tills  gems  deiciibed,  and  they  ere  aU  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain.  The  metamorphosed  leaves  attached  to  the 
roofs  of  all  the  species  ore  fnmishetl  with  little  bladders, 
which,  when  the  plant  is  growing  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch 
or  pond,  are  filled  with  w  ater.  Ih-t  as  it  is  neces.sary  that 
the  plant  should  flower  and  ripen  its  seeds  at  the  surface  of 
the  water,  these  little  bladders,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  become  filled  with  air  instead  of  water,  and  the  plant 
IS  borne  by  their  buoyancy  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  the  ripening  of  the  seed  is  perfected,  and  it  is  neces- 
swy  for  the  planting  of  the  seed  that  it  should  be  carried 
to  the  liottutn  of  the  water,  tin-  air  in  the  bladder-s  is 
replaced  by  water,  and  the  whole  plant  sinks  to  the  bottom  | 
erthe  Tnita  ag»in.  I 


U.  nd^arix.  Greater  BJadder^vort  or  Common  Hooded 
Miliroil,  has  a  conical  spur,  with  thi-  ujrjier  lip  as  lonsr  as 

'  thi'iMi'ire  palate;  tiic  liavcs  finely  divided.  Not  unfnqnent 

'  in  ditches  and  deep  pools.    It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

I  .  intermedia.  Intermediate  Kaijklerwort,  hlS  the  upper 
lip  twice  as  long  as  the  palate,  and  the  leaves  tripartite. 
It  is  a  mneh  leae  ftvqnent  plant  than  the  preceding.  It 
may  he  mistalcen  for  the  la-st  species,  but  its  flowers  are 

1  smaller,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  have  a  lonjjer  lip  :  the  stems 

I  also  arc  more  leafy. 

I  / rninnr.  Les-ser  Bladderwort,  has  a  spur  extremely 
1  short,  obtuse,  and  keeled,  witli  an  upper  lip  as  long  as  the 
!  palate,  and  the  leaves  subtripartite.    It  is  a  smaller  plaint 

than  the  last  The  flowers  are  a  very  pale  yellow,  and 

small. 

These  plants  are  not  sineeptfble  of  cnltivation.  Tiiey 

are  more  numerous  in  hot  than  in  temperate  climatis, 
forming  an  elearnnl  ornament  in  the  pools  and  streams 
wherein  they  [^rov.  .  The  flowers  soon  perisd,  and  arc  so 
very  delicatt',  that  they  cannot  Iw  dried  fbr  the  herbarium. 

UTR  rc  U  LU8,  to  Botany,  a  form  of  fruit.  It  is  charac- 
terited  by  being  one-celled,  one  or  few  seeded,  superior, 
membranous,  and  IVequently  dehiscent  by  a  trantvetse  in- 
cision. It  ditfers  from  the  pyxidium  in  having  originally 
a  simple  structure,  and  does  iiot  pjpoceed  from  an  ovarium 
with  obliterated  dissfpimcnts.  The  utricle  is  seen  in  the 
frtiits  of  the  Amaranthus  and  Chenopodium.  This  form  of 
fruit  is  callcii  a  cvstidium  by  Link. 

UTTOXETERI  [Stapfordshirb.] 

UVAKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tne  natural  fkmily  of 
Anonaeev,  so  pamed  iVom  mm,  *  grape,'  its  fruit  growing 
in  Inmches  like  grapes.  This  i^ns  is  nearly  ulied  to 
Unona.  The  carpels  are  niunerotts,  fleshy ;  many  celled  ; 
many  scednl,  with  the  seeds  disposed  in  a  double  row. 

zt'yliiiur^!  is  a  rambling  shrub,  a  native  of  (  "evlon,  with 
scarlet,  starry  flowers,  and  eafalile  fniit.  Several  of  the 
species  are  ornamental,  and  others  have  berries  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  which  may  be  eaten.  The  species  form 
trees  or  dmibs.  Natives  chiefly  of  India  and  the  Indian 
islands,  with  a  few  in  Africa.  Several  of  those  formerly 

f laced  in  this  genus  are  now  considered  to  belong  to 
'nona. 

UVIGERI'\.\.  [FOHAMIN-IFKR A,  vol.  X.,  p.  3-18.] 
U'Vl'L.V  is  the  small  cylindrical  bod}- wliich  hangs  at 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin  of  tiie  soft  palate.  It  is 
covered  by  a  continuation  of  the  muooos  membrane  of  the 
palate,  and  contains  in  its  intoior  sooie  minute  glan^ 
like  those  of  the  palate  and  the  root  of  the  tongtie,  and  a 
tnusele  named  nzij^ns  uvvltr,  which  passes  from  the  jum- 
tenor  s]iiiic  of  the  hard  palate  to  the  end  of  the  uvula,  and 
has '111'  jiijwer  of  elevating  and  shortening  it.  These,  with 
a  loose  and  fine  connecting  fibro-ccllular  tissue,  make  up 
the  whole  substance  of  the  uvula. 

The  only  purpose  which  the  uvula  is  known  to  serve  is 
that  of  filling  up  the  gap  which  rematos  hetween  the 
arches  of  the  palate  even  when  they  are  most  approxi- 
mated. It  is  sutjject  to  no  peculiar  disesses,  but  almost 
always  parlicijiatt-s  in  the  inflammation  of  a  sore  throat. 
That  wtiii-h  is  called  a  relaxed  sore  throat  consists  chiefly 
in  an  cfilari;*  incr.l,  \\\\\\  iTiiciiia  ol'thc  uvula.  In  this  state 
it  is  long  enough  to  come  into  frequent  contact  with  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  so  as  to  produce  a  sensation  as  if  there 
were  something  to  be  swallowed,  or  a  aense  of  choking 
when  it  reaches  to  the  epiglottis.  The  beat  treatment  for 
this  annoyance  is  the  application  of  stimulants  and  astrin- 
gents in  garglcjj.  such  a.s  arc  used  in  chronic  cynaiichc. 
[Cynanchk.]  If  these  fail,  the  uvula  should  be  cut  oft ; 
an  operation  neither  painful  nor  dangerous.  The  uvula 
shouul  be  .seized  with  a  double  hook,  and  cut  off  close  tO 
thepalate  with  a  pair  of  curved  blunt-pointed  scissors. 

Ihe  exdskm  ol  the  uvula  has  been  enSployed  flnr  the 
cure  of  stammering,  and  has  oftea  produced  a  temporanr 
improvement  of  the  speech:  hut  no  lasting  benefit  fol- 
lows the  operation,  and  its  ordy  advantage  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  less  painful  and  dangerous  than  Uie  other  equally  ut>e- 
less,  proceedings  which  nave  been  adopted  for  the  sane 
purpose. 

UVULAHIAta  amall  jrams  of  the  natural  family  of 
Melanthacete,  so  named  from  the  diminutive  of  uso,  a 
bunch  of  grapes.    The  perianth  is  corol-like,  composed 

oi'  i\  leaflets,  each  with  a  necrtariferous  depression  at  the 
1  i;i>e.  stamens  6,  anthers  opening  outwards.  Ovaiy  three- 
eelled,TOthiMiiyBeedalntworowa.  flljgi^^jlf^^^igj^^ 
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mas  three,  revolutc.  Capsules  three-celled,  thrce-valvcd, 
valves  bearine  the  partitions  in  the  middle.  Seeds  with  a 
fleMiy  vimhiliciLs.  Embrj'o  small,  ojiiiKlrical  within  the 
fleshy  albumen.  This  is  usually  accounted  a  North  Ame- 
rican genus,  with  some  doubtful  species  in  China  and 
Japan.  So  those  found  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  the  Himalayas, 
and  referred  by  him  to  this  penus,  were  considered  by  the 
late  Mr.  Don  to  belong  to  Diosporum  ;  but  the  characters 
uf  both  genera  require  more  minute  examination.  The 
siK'cies  of  both  genera  arc  very  similar  in  habit ;  all  are 
e:i»ily  cultivated,  but  have  little  beauty  to  recommend 
them. 

U.VBIUDGE.  [Middlesex.] 
UZ.    [Gkrmany,  p.  19G.1 
UZEL.     [CoTIiS  DV  NoRD.] 

rZKRCH?:.  [CoRREZE.] 

UZE%  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondiaacment, 
in  the  department  of  Gard,  about  4[H)  miles  south-south-  | 
ea>.l  of  Paris,  through  Auxerre,  Lyon,  Valence,  and  Le  i 
Pont  St.  Esprit.    U  was  evidently  a  town  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  from  the  remains  which  have  been  discovered ;  i 
ami  the  name  '  Ucctia,"  not  mentioned  by  any  antient  geo- 
(rra])hcr  or  historian  CunlesB  it  be  the  same  as  the  (Jastrum  ^ 
I'ceciense  in  the  '  Notitia  Provincianmi  Galliae';,  but 
found  in  an  inscription  dug  up  at  Nfmes,  probably  be- 
longed to  it.   It  was  the  seat  of  a  biahopric,  suppressed 


at  the  Revolution ;  but  the  townsmen  embraced  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  They  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  Uic  royal  forces  in  1C29,  when  the 
ramparts  of  the  town  were  razed  and  its  privileges  taken 
away. 

It  stands  on  an  eminence  not  far  from  the  little  river  Seine, 
which  flows  into  the  Gardon.  It  is  ill  laid  out  and  ill  built. 
The  principal  object  of  attention  is  the  ex-episcopal  palace, 
with  its  handsome  terrace  and  park.  The  population  of 
the  commune,  in  1820,  was  .'>6'22;  in  1831,  G162  (of  whom 
!jfi70  were  in  the  town  itselO  ;  and  in  1830,  5049.  Hosiery, 
coarse  woollens,  and  silk  goods,  paper  and  cardboard,  arc 
manufactured.  The  breaais  verj-  light,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  whiteness.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  silks,  brandy,  wine, 
oil,  and  grain.  There  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  Uzen 
has  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  one  or  two  fiscal  govern- 
ment offices,  a  communal  school,  and  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety.  The  theologian  Ahauzit  was  a  native  of  UzAs. 

Tne  arrondisscment  of  Uzes  has  an  area  of  573  square 
miles:  it  comprehends  U8  communes,  and  is  sulxlivuled 
into  S  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  I1ie  population,  in  1831,  was  83,752 ;  ia  1830, 
85.701. 

(J)ictionnaire  GSofrraphique  IJnivertel ;  Vay.sse  de  Vil- 
liers,  Itintraire  Deacripttf  de  la  France  ;  D'Auville,  No- 
tice de  tAncienne  Guute.) 
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V,  fts  pronounced  by  ihc  Encrlisli,  is  the  pressed  or  medial 
labial  a-spirate,  beaiint?  the  same  relation  to  /  that  b 
docs  to  p.  Its  form  is  only  a  varii'ty  of  the  character  by 
•hich  the  vow  el  u  n  denoted,  the  latter  being  in  its  orij^in 
the  cundve  cliaracter  emplojred  with  ioft  mattaals.  while 
«  is  better  adapted  for  wrttiqg  oa  stone.  The  Koman 
letter  r  was  probably  pronoaneed  as  av,  a  anppoution 
which  would  explain  the  fact  that  in  the  alphabet  of  that 
laneuasre  one  character  is  empIo\ed  for  both  ii  and  t\ 
'file  f  un  \  ei"»e  of  this  appears  in  the  (jcrman  alphabet,  where 
»e  \\t\^  nearly  the  power  of  r,  wiiile  the  latter  symbol  is 
used  to  desi^niate  the  sound  of  th«  Englidi/,  as  is  the  case 
also  in  Welsh. 

r  is  interchangeable  with  b  and  m :  see  these  letters. 
It  is  also  ioterehangeaUe  with  /,  and  hence  the  conftuion 
betwvcn  the  characters,  as  just  observed.  The  changes 
wilh  tr,  jru,  du,  will  be  consideied  under  the  letter  W. 

VAALS.  FLiMBURo.] 

VACA'RIUS,  a  civilian,  who  taught  the  Roman  law  at 
Oxford  in  the  reisrn  of  Stephen,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  oentur} .  Of  ttwpenonal  histoiy  of  Vacarius  little 
is  known.  In  the  anonymous  Nonnan  Chiwucle,  which 
mentions  him,  and  briefly  notices  a  woric  written  by  him, 
he  is  (lescrihfd  as  '  gente  Ix)nL:<)!)ar'!us,  \\r  honestus  ct 
jun»penlus,  <jui  lej^es  Romanaa  amio  ub  incamatione 
Domini  1149  in  Angliu  iliaeipulos  doecrct."  Being  a 
Loml>ard  by  birth,  it  is  highly  prububle  that  he  was  brought 
up  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  which  at  that  time  was  in 
fajgh  reputation,  and  it  is  posuble.  as  fiu:  as  dales  are  con- 
cerned, that  he  may  liavenudied  in  the  school  of  Imerius. 
Seldcn  has  fallen  mto  an  enror  leraecting^  Vacarius,  which 
has  been  adopted  from  him  by  Heineccius,  Duck,  Mont- 
faucon,  and  many  other  eminent  writers.  He  ealls  him 
Rogerius  Vacarius,  and  supjiosi's  him  and  Rogerins,  al)bnt 
of  Bee  in  Normandy,  and  also  Rogeriu-i  Beiu  vcntanus,  a 
well-known  glossator,  to  be  one  and  the  t^anie  iiulividual. 
(Scldeo,  Ditt.  ad  Ftetam,  cap.  vii.,  sec.  3  7  It  has 
been  dearly  provad  by  recent  Gemaa  writers  tliat  Selden 
has  in  tliis  respect  confounded  three  separate  persons,  and 
that  the  mi.4aKo  otiL'i:ialed  in  the  false  punctuation  of  a 
passage  in  the  anonymous  Norman  Chronicle,  cited  by 
^Iden,  in  which  both  Vacarivis  and  Ro^enus,  ;ibbot  of 
Bee,  are  mentioned.  (Wenck,  Maguler  I'tiatnux  I'rimus 
Jwi*  Romani  in  AngliA  Professor,  p.  3 ;  Savignv,  Ge- 
tehiehte  dea  Romischen  Bechi*  im  MittelaUer,  vol.  iv., 
p.  348.)  The  time  and  occasion  of  Vacarius's  appear- 
ai(ce  in  En^and  are  related  by  Gervase  of  "Dovec,  who  is 
strppofied  by  Selden  to  have  written  his  Chronicle  at  the 
beginning  oVthe  thirteenth  eentur)-.  Tlicobald,  archbishop 
on 'anlerbur\ ,  rel\ing  upon  the  aid  and  advice  of  Thomas 
a  liecket,  wlio  had  himself  studied  the  Roman  law  at 
Bologna,  appealed  to  Pope  Cclcstin  II.  agivinst  the  king's 
fafoUia',  Henry,  buhop  of  Winchester,  who  was  legate  to 
the  apostolical  see,  oonteading  that,  as  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, he  was  legatut  mtiu,  and  entitled  of  right  to  the 
legatine  authority.  This  appeal  occasioned  great  litiga- 
tion. '  Oriuntur  hinc  inde,' says  Genasc  of  Dover,  •  dis- 
rordiap  gra\t'<.  lites  et  appellationes  antea  inauditae. 
Tunc  leges  et  causidici  in  Angliam  primo  vocati  sunt, 
quorum  primus  erat  Magister  Vacarius.  Hie  in  Oxone- 
Mfdil  legem  docuit,'  &c.  (Twjsden,  Hist.  An^l.  Scrip- 
tare$t  vol*  iin  p-  1665.)  As  Celestin  II.  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1143,  within  six  months  after  his  atoctiMl  to  the 
papacy,  and  u  Pope  Eugenius  III.  disposed  of  the  sobiect 
of  the  above  appeal  in  1146  in  favour  of  Archbisnop 
Theobald,  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Vacarius  and 
the  Roman  laws  and  lawyers  into  Kngland,  a.^  noticed  by 
Gcr\asc'  of  Dover,  must  have  been  between  the  years  1143 
and  1146.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Robertas  de  Monte  (of 
which  the  aboTe^ited  Norman  Chronicle  appears  clearly 
to  be  merefy  an  imperftet  abstract)  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  V.acartus  continned  to  teach  th*  Roman  law  in 
England  in  1110,  and  tlial  'many,  both  rich  and  poor, 
resorted  to  him  for  instim  timi.'  "the  .s;ime  authority  goes 
on  to  say  tliat,  ' at  the  suggestion  of  the  poorer  students, 
Vacarius  composed  nine  books  from  the  Code  and  Digests, 
«lq0h,  for  any  penon  perfe«tly  acqiiamted  with  them,  were 


sufficient  to  decide  all  disputed  points  of  law  which 
usvmlly  eame  to  be  discussed  in  the  schools.'  (Savigny, 
6V,vr7//,7/,'c.  &c.  :i  This  latter  expression  no  doubt  refers 
to  the  controversies  on  supjiosed  propositions  of  law, 
which  wc  know  prevailed  as  Jurioleal  exerdies  in  ttiie 
universities  during  tha  middle  ages,  and  wUeh  were  pro- 
bably derived  imme^ately  fltnn  the  scholastic  disputa- 
1  tions,  though  the  general  notion  of  them  might  possibly 
!  hav<'  bi-en  handed  down  l)y  tradition  from  the  schools  of 
rhetorieKins  at  Rome.  Tlu>  only  other  mention  of 
Vacarius  to  be  found  in  the  meagre  nistoriesof  those  times 
is  by  John  of  Salisbury,  in  the  book  entitled  *  Policraticum, 
sivc  de  Nugis  Curialium,'  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  1 159.  IMa  wnter,  after  inveighinir 
against  kings  who  assumed  to  command  the  church  and 
interfere  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  savs,  '  I  have  seen 
some  who  bavi  thrown  the  books  of  law  into  the  fire, 
and  have  iiul  seriipled  to  cut  the  laws  (jura)  and  canons  to 
pieces  if  thev  fell  into  their  hands.  In  the  time  of  King 
Stephen  the  lloman  laws,  which  the  house  of  the  venerable 
Father  Theobald,  primate  of  Britain,  had  brav^it  inio 
England,  were  ordered  out  of  the  realm.  Eviny  Hwa  ms 
forbidden  by  a  royal  edict  to  retain  the  books  oif  tint  law, 
and  our  Vacarius  was  enjoined  to  silence.  Nevertheless, 
by  the  help  of  God,  the  virtue  of  that  law  more  prevailed 
in  proportion  as  impiety  sought  to  weaken  tt.*  CrMimtf., 
lib.  viii.,  c.  22.) 

A  notice  of  Vacarius  is  chiefly  important  as  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law  into  Eoghuad  at 
this  early  period,  and  the  great  attention  which  it  seems  to 
have  attracted.  From  the  passages  above  cited  from  con- 
temporary writers,  it  is  clear  that  a  foreign  professor  taught 
the  civil  law  at  Oxfonl  in  the  rei:m  of  S;ti  ])hen, — that  nis 
teaching  was  attended  by  gieat  numbers  nt  rieli  and  poor 
students, — that  for  the  use  of  the  latter  lie  cnmposed  a 
work  consisting  of  an  abstract  of  the  Ccxle  and  Digest,— tliat 
the  effect  of  his  teaching  was  sufficiently  important  to  call 
for  its  suppression  by  a  royal  edict,— <and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing that  edict,  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  continued  to 
flourish  exceedingly.  With  the  slender  information  we  pos- 
sess respecting  the  history  of  tliis  period,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  with  precision  either  the  motives  which  induced 
this  zealous  and  pcrsievcring  attention  to  a  foreign  system  of 
iurisprudence,  or  the  practical  uses  to  which  the  know- 
ledge of  it  was  applied.  No  doubt  the  judces,  delegates, 
advocates,  and  procurators  in  the  episcopiu  consistories 
must  have  been  civilians ;  but  the  number  of  those  who 
for  this  purpose  required  an  acquaitttaaoe  with  the  Roman 
law  could  not  have  lu  en  sufficiently  great  to  have  con- 
stituted so  large  and  tlourishing  a  scnool  as  that  of  Vaca- 
rius at  Oxford.  The  fact  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  a 
!  more  general  cause.  Wc  know  that  the  extraordinary 
'  impulse  which  had  then  recently  been  given  to  the  stud^ 
of  the  Roman  law  at  Bologna  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Continental  umversities  of  Europe,  and 
that  in  all  of  them  the  juridical  disputations  in  the  schools 
were  pursued  by  great  numbers  without  any  practical 
object,  though  with  a  degree  of  interest,  antl  even  en- 
thusiasm, which  it  is  diiRcult  fur  us  to  under«^tand  at  the 
present  d.iy,  but  which  may  in  great  measure  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  paucity  of  other  objects  of  polite  learn- 
ing in  those  ages.  This  feeling  was  piobtlny  imported 
into  England,  aim  operated  in  the  same  mHUiflr  at  OxiNd 
as  in  foreign  universitiea.  lliat  the  dvil  law  was  not  used 
as  an  authority  in  the  English  common  law  courts  is  evi- 
dent from  the  records  of  the  Cuna  Kcijis  which  are  in 
existence  from  the  time  of  Stephen,  and  wliich  demon- 
strate that  the  law  of  the  land  was  the  antient  customary 
law.  Nevertheless  the  extent  to  which  the  Roman  law 
was  studied  and  understood,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
employed  by  writers  in  illustrating  the  common  law  and  sup- 
plying its  dciicicncics,  are  exemplified  in  the  treatise  of 
Glanville,  and  still  more  remarkably  in  those  of  Bracton 
and  Flcta.  And  indeed  Vacarms  himself,  who  wrote  in 
England  and  for  English  pupils,  seems,  in  an  ol>scure 
])a.->age  of  his  work,  to  inificate  the  mode  in  wiiich 
these  writ«rs  subsequently  made  use  of  the  Roman  law : 
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'  (Jiiid  |)rohibct  pauca  veluti  in  coUein  alifjut  in.  cis  niaximt^. 
fjui  k'gibus  istis  non  tituntur.  cumularc,  ut  intra  septa  ju.-;- 
tit)«e  quasi  ex  loco  eminenti  conspieiendo,  diacant  sine 
magno  Ittbore  Bccedere  od  optatftr  (Wcnek't  Magisler 
Faeariun,  p.  87.) 

Several  copies  of  Vacarius's  work  are  stitl  extant  in 
mutmsiTipt.  The  catlu-ilral  library  at  Praffiit'  oontuins  a 
rt>jiy  \v)ii(  li  Snviirny  says  lie  has  seen,  and  of  which  Pro- 
lessor  Wi-iK'k  a:ives  an  account.  Another  copy  is  in 
tito  (own  library  at  Bruges;  a  third  is  in  the  library 
at  Koni^nbcrg;  andalboith  ia  the  property  of  Profess-or 
WeDck  at  Ix^ipne,  tod  h  pnttcuJarlv  described  in  hit 
work  re:«peelin^  VBcarios.  The  boot  probably  exists 
in  other  eolleetions,  and  one  would  expect  to  find  i1  nt 
Oxibrd  :  l>ut  as  yet  no  other  copies  have  been  di-it  int  red. 
The  original  title  appears  to  Imve  been  as  Ibllnw.t, : — '  Liber 
e\  niiivcrso  I  nucleato  jure  cxcoptiis,  el  pauperibus  prjrser- 

n  >:in:ifi  The  wHole  work  consists  of  nine  books,  as 
stated  in  the  Chronicles.  These  books  correspond  as  to 
their  f^nend  subjects  with  the  first  nine  books  of  the  Code, 
but  the  subdivisions  are  dilferent,  some  of  the  titles  being 
taken  fVom  the  Digest  or  from  other  books  of  the  Code. 
Tlie  words  of  the  Code  and  the  Digest  are  retained  as 
the  sid)sfanee  or  text  of  these  titles,  and  a  eopions  eloss 
accompanies  il,  comjjoscd  partly  of  pa>sai^es  taken  from 
other  SQuries  of  Roman  law  juiHly  of  the  explanations 
and  illustrations  of  the  autho:  .  The  work  has  little  value 
at  the  wesent  dav,  except  as  the  only  renaininG;  trace  of 
an  English  sdiOM  of  Ronmn  Unr  at  the  early  period  at 
which  it  was  written.  It  is  described  by  Savifrny  in 
his  history ;  and  Professor  Wenek  ha^  published  a  wry 
copious  abstract  of  it  in  his  '  Miij^ster  Vacarius.* 

\  .\( '( 'l.\A'(.'K/fc'.  a  natural  order  of  ]ilant»  l>elongin^  to 
Lindley's  polyearpous  group  of  Monopetalous  Exogens. 
The  species  uf  this  order  arc  shrubby  plants,  with  rouncl 
in^giuarly  angled  stems  and  branches ;  simple,  entire,  alter- 
nate, conaceoiu  leaves,  with  a  solitary  or  racemose  in- 
florescence. The  calyx  is  superior  and  entire,  or  with 
1.  .'»,  or  0  lobea,  sometimes  deciduous.  The  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  and  itis  lobes  correspond  to  those  of  the 
calyx  and  are  alternate  with  them.  The  stamens  are  free 
an«l  are  gencjally  double  the  number  of  the  lobes  of  the 
ca1)ic,  and  are  inserted  into  an  epiurynousdidc;  the  anthers 
are  terminal,  2H»lled,  bursting  by  potei^  and  ftirnished 
with  two  horns.  The  ovary  is  infenor,  snnnoanted  by  the 
epi^ynous  disik;  4  or  5  celled,  with  one  or  many  seeds  in 
each  cell;  the  style  and  stigma  are  both  simple.  Tlie 
see;ls  are  very  small,  with  a  straight  embryo  in  the  midst  of 
a  fh  -by  albumen  ;  the  cotyledons  are  very  short,  and  the 
ra>!ieK'  is  Kini:.  This  order  is  made  by  many  botanists  a 
section  of  Ericacete.  It  was  separatefi  by  De  CandoUe, 


VtaMuaMyitlllM.  •> 
I,  Bnadi  wHk  AaKj  t, 
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and  he  is  followed  by  Lindley  and  others.    It  ditfeis  from 
Erieaceii'  in  possessing  an  inferior  ovarj'  and  a  succulent 
fruit.   It  was  placed  by  Richard  in  Escalloniacese,  but  it 
differs  from  this  order  in  being  mooopetakMU,  and  its  • 
anthers  bursting  bjjr  pores. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  not  common  in  Europe,  but 
they  are  abundant  in  \or!h  America,  extendin?  to  very 
hign  northern  latitudes,  and  arc  not  uneommon  on  high 
land  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  properties  of  this  order  closely  resemble  those  of 
Ericaeec.  The  baik  and  leaves  of  many  of  the  species 
possess  Mtrtngept  proMiiti«s»  and  axe  slightly  tonic  and 
stimnlating.  The  fivit  of  mnqr  of  the  ^eeies  possesses 
acid  and  saccharine  properties,  and  are  used  as  articles  of 
diet  uiiiler  the  names  of  C^nbciTv  [CrawberrvI.  Bilberry, 
and  AVtiortlehrny.  [VacCimvm.]  Many  of  the  species 
are  elei^an!  tranleri  slirnbs,  as  tho.se  belonging  to  the  genus 
Gaylu.isd-i'i .  The  species  of  this  genus  are  evergreen  or 
deciduous  shrubs,  with  scattered  coriaceous  leaves,  each 
terminated  by  a  mucronc  or  gland.  The  flowers  are  com- 
posed of  a  5-cleft  calyx  and  tubular  ooroUa,  ventricose 
at  the  base  and  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  are  arranged  in  axil- 
lary raoeines.  There  nre  above  twenty  species  belonging 
to  the  genus  :  they  are  all  uf  them  natives  of  South  America, 
chietlv  in  Brazil  and  Peru.  This  genus  was  named  al\er 
Gay-f..ussac,  a  celebrated  French  chemist  and  physician, 
and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  cultivat- 
ing the  species  they  require  a  soil  of  peat  and  sand.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  wmdh  will  root  fleeijr 
under  a  hand-glass  with  a  moderate  heat.  Tftibaudia, 
named  alter  Thiebaut  de  Bemcaud,  secretary  of  the 
Linniran  Society  of  Paris,  is  a  Peruvian  ffenus,  yielding  a 
number  of  eleirant  shrubs.  They  have  evergreen,  coria- 
ceous, quite  entire,  and  nerved  leaves,  with  drooping  brac- 
teate  flowers  arranged  in  lateral  corymbose  racemes.  The 
flowers  of  one  of  uie  species,  Thibaudia  Quereme,  have  a 
very  sweet  scent,  which  is  euily  communicable  to  water 
or  spirit,  and  may  be  made  nsc  of  as  a  perftime  or  stimu- 
lant. In  cultivation  they  require  the  same  treatment  as 
the  species  of  Gay-Lussaeiii.  The  Pyrolaeeie  are  allied  tO 
this  or-der.    [WiNTKR-r.iu.i.N  .1 

VACCINATION.    [.I  kn .n  eh  ;  Small  Pox. ] 

^' ACCI'NIUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natu- 
ral order  VaoeinBees.  This  geniu  eonsists  of  shrubby 
plants  with  alternate  membraneous  leaves,  often  beset 
with  resinous  dots,  and  are  either  permanent  or  deciduous. 
Tlic  flowers  are  seated  on  pedicels,  and  arc  either  solitarj- 
or  arranged  in  simiiie  racemes,  generally  drooping,  without 
any  odour,  and  tinted  with  various  ishaues  of  red  or  pink. 
Tlic  calyx  is  4-3-toothed ;  the  corolla  urceolate  or  cam- 

Saaulatc,  more  or  less  deeply  4-0-clelt,  with  tiie  limb  re> 
exed ;  the  stamens  are  8  or  10,  not  attached  to  the  eo* 
rolla,  with  2-homed  anthers  dehiscing  at  the  summits,  and 
sometimes  furnished  at  the  back  with  two  spreading  sptirs 
or  bristles;  the  style  is  longer  than  the  stamens  and  the 
.stigma obtuse  ;  the  fruit  is  a  iierry,  globose.  deiTrcs.sed  .at  the 
top,  -1  or  5-celled.  many  seeded,  of  a  black  purple,  bluish, 
or  red  colour,  generally  eatable,  though  not  always  plea- 
sant or  wholesome  in  an  uncooked  state.  The  gewis  00lt> 
sists  of  about  SO  species,  which  are  known  by  the  oommoii 
namea  of  Bilbeniee,  Whortleberries,  Bleaberries,  fte. 

KiQ^cMM't the  Common  Bilbcrr)-  or  Blealn  rry,  has  so- 
litary pedicels,  1-flowered,  the  leaves  are  tcrratrd,  ovate, 
smooth,  the  stem  is  acutely  antrular,  and  the  calyx  hardly 
divided.  It  is  a  small  shrub  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  a 
native  of  heaths,  stony  moor's,  and  mountain-woods  through- 
out Europe.  It  is  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in 
the  north,  and  in  hilly  districts  of  the  south.  The  blossoms 
of  this  plant  are  elegant  as  well  as  its  fruit.  It  flowers  in 
May,  and  its  berries  are  ripe  in  the  autumn.  In  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland  the  In  rries  .are  gathered  and 
used  for  making  tarts ;  in  Devonshire  and  in  Poland 
tliey  are  eaten  with  clotted  cream.  Children  are  very 
fond  of  them,  and  they  make  a  wholesome  diet.  They 
may  be  eaten  with  milk  or  preserves,  and  made  into 
tarts.  Goats  are  fond  of  the  ]eave^  bat  she^htnees,  end 
eows  reftise  (hem.  Moop-game  f^d  upon  the  berries.  The 
fruit  is  both  aeid  and  astringent,  and  in  the  north  it  is  a 
iwpular  remedy  in  diarrlKva,  dysentery.  See.  In  the  High- 
lands they  arc  mail''  mlo  a  jelly,  which  is  commonly  mixed 
with  wliiskey  to  form  toddy.  It  is  supposed  to  1  e  used  to 
cover  the  smoky  flavour  of  whiskey.  Tlie  j  i  >  of  the 
beniee  is  osed  for  staining  paper  and  linen  purple.  ^ 
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V.  uligitiosmi,  Great  Hilbeny,  or  Bog  Whoit!ebeiT}% 
1ms  l-flow«red  peduncles,  with  oboraU^  entire,  veined,  and 
daoidaow  lenras,  with  rounded  vteon.  Like  the  Imt  it  is 
a  small  shrub,  and  attains  a  heiijht  of  (wo  tVt  t.  It  is  anar 
ttre  of  Great  Britain,  and  i.s  I'ound  in  imiuiUauiDUs  ho^s  in 
i  rlaml  and  \\  estinorclaiul.  but  i-.  uuii  i'  li  i  (luciit  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  being  found  nearly  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  mountains.  Its  berries  are  veiy  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  whortlebeny,  but  their  flavour  is 
not  so  agreeable.  It  is  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  the  inha- 
tntaots  gather  its  leaves,  with  those  of  Lyoopodium 
alpnniin,  in  order  to  procure  a  yellow  dye  for  colouring 
woollens.  The  fruit  al!-o  sud  to  have  iiarcolir  pro- 
tiertiea,  and  is  added  to  beer  for  the  piuiio>e  of  makintr  it 
heady.  When  taken  in  larije  ((uantities  both  LinniL-us  and 
Withering  state  that  it  produces  giddiness  and  headaehe, 
L-:»peciallv  if  the  ftdt  is  quite  ripe.  'Witherin:j  also  states 
that  the  bemes  m  oaed  by  tiie  notncn  in  France  for  the 
purpose  of  eolonrinir  their  wines  Tcd<  I 

f  .  fttis-idera.  Red  ^^'!^llIt!cberry,  or  Cowberry',  has  ter- 
minal racemes  of  droi  iJini;,  campanulate  flowiis,  with 
evergreen  ubuvale  leave?,  dotted  beiuatl).  and  tlieir  niar- 
eins  slishtly  revolute.  and  nearly  entire.  It  is  a  low  .strac- 
^linjcr  shrub,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Box,  and 

Ealc  flesh-coloured  {lowers.  It  is  a  native  of  drv  places  on 
eaths,  mountains,  and  in  woods,  throughout  £urope.  It 
is  plentiful  in  the  north  of  Eogland,  Westmoreland,  Dcr- 
Imhhre,  and  Wales.  This  plant  is  the  badge  of  the  clan 
Maclcod.  The  berries  have  a  red  colour,  and  pos,ses.s  acid 
and  astringent  properties.  They  are  hardly  eatable  raw, 
but  they  are  made  into  pies  in  Derbyshire,  and  eaten  by 
the  common  people.  They  make  an  "excellent  jelly,  which 
fiirntaiw  witli  venison  is  said  to  be  much  preferable  to 
cfemnt-jelly.  It  is  also  used  «a  a.  demuleent  nedieine  in 
sore  throats,  ami  hiitatloti  of  the  mouth  or  ftnees. 
Linnafus  says  that  larsre  ipiantities  are  sent  from  West 
Bothnia  to  Slockliolni.  whero  thev  arc  sold  fur  the  purpose 
of  pickling.  'I'liis  spi  cies.  according  to  Pursh,  is  an  in- 
habitant of  North  America  from  Canada  to  New  England; 
but  the  American  is  a  much  larger  and  stronger  plant  than 
the  European.  A  dwarf  variety  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
voder  the  name  of  V.  buxi/otiwn,  and  has  been  found 
native  on  the  Campsie  and  Arron  hills  in  Scotland. 

v.- ttaminmm,  the  Green-wooded  Ainciiean  Whoitlc- 
l»e?ry,  hss  (lie  flowers  amins;ed  in  racemes  and  covered 
with  doTvn  ;  bracts  as  loitij  a.s  the  flowers  ;  the  anthers  Iji- 
arfstatc.  twice  as  long  a.s  the  corolla:  elliptical,  acute, 
entire  glaucous  leaves,  rather  downy  beneath.  This  plant 
has  a  trunk  two  feet  high,  giving  out  nunierooi  green 
hraflfhes,  which  arc  downy  while  young.  The  flowcn  ire 
wtste,  with  ten  stamens,  and  are  meceMed  by  greenish  or 
white  berries,  vhich  are  called  dewb<Tr!es.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America  from  New  England  to  Florida.  A 
variety  is  found  in  IMexieo.  It  is  a  pretty  garden  sbnib, 
and  oKen  cultivatetl. 

J',  eorymbontm,  the  Naked  Flowering  Whorflebarry, 
has  its  flowering  branches  almost  leafless:  the  laecmes 
are  corymbose,  orooping,  and  fhmished  with  uembtaiunu 
bracts,  which  are  shorter  than  the  flower-stalks ;  the  leaves 
arc  elliptical,  acute,  minutely  serrated,  smooth,  with  downy 
ribs.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  species,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  seven  or  eifrbt  feet.  It  is  a  native  of 
swaoips  and  wc(  woods  in  Nosfh  America  from  Canada  to 
Carollll*  and  Georgia.  Its  fmit  is  insipid.  Two  or  three 
wwticahave  been  recoenised  by  Aiton  and  othar botanists. 

F.Jhmdoman,  the  Bfunt-leaved  Whortleberry,  or  Blue 
tangles,  has  its  flowers  arranged  m  loose  racemes ;  the 
brads  are  obovate.  and  not  half  as  long  as  the  pedicels, 
whu  h  Lear  two  smaller  Itracts;  the  leaves  are  obovate- 
oblong;.  obtuse,  entire,  snmoth.  A  native  of  America  from 
New  Jersey  to  Carolina,  in  open  woods.  It  is  a  shrub 
■bonk  tttree  ftot  high,  and  bears  small  white  globular 
iosnm,  with  lane  Una  globular  benies,  irtiieh  are  eatable. 

V.  AretomjmyUu,  Onenhil  Beaiberry,  or  Bear's-grape 
Whortlebrrry,  has  its  flowers  in  lateral  racemes,  witli  all 
the  bracts  at  t  lie  base  of  the  pedicels  ;  the  leaves  are  acute, 
elliptical,  minutely  serrated,  and  hairy  beneath  ;  the  sta- 
mens are  as  long  as  the  corolla,  hairy  filaments ;  the  i 
calyx  is  slightly  5-lobed.  This  shrub  attains  a  height  of ! 
§v«  or  Bx  teat*  and  ia  a  native  of  the  coast  of  the  Black 
8e«,  where  ft  was  oriKimlly  ntherad  by  Tmmiefort,  who 
was  of  opinion  that  It  wai  ma  dpanifM^i^  or  Bear's- 
ipape  of  Galen.j 


V.  yadifoUum,  the  Madeira  Wliortlcbany,  or  Bird- 
cheny-leaved  Bear's-grape,  Jiaa  its  flowers  arranged  in 
lateral  racemes ;  the  hracis  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels ; 

the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  serrated,  smooth  on  both 
surfaces,  except  the  midrib  ;  the  stamens  are  nearly  as  long 
as  the  bell-sliaped  corolla,  with  >moo(h  filaments  ;  and  (he 
calyx  5-lobed.  This  slirub  aitaius  a  height  of  from  six  to 
ten  feet,  and  is  found  on  the  lotlie&t  parts  of  the  island  of 
Madeira,  where  it  forms  impenetrable  thickets.  Pallas  de> 
scribes  the  berries  as  black,  juicy,  eatable,and  gratefully  add. 

Tha  species  of  Vaecinium  may  be  pronagated  by  seeds, 
offlwt  loot-enckers,  creeping  roots,  and  trailing'  stems. 
When  the  >ecils  are  employed,  they  should  be  jratliend  in 
the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  tnut  is  ripe,  and  sown  in  a 
shady  bonier.  When  removed,  a  portion  of  the  earth  in 
which  they  have  growTi  should  be  taken  with  tiiem.  When 
propagated  fj-om  oflsets,  &c.,  they  may  be  at  once  planleil 
out  in  the  situations  where  they  are  intended  to  remain,  and 
should  be  placed  in  soils  adapted  to  their  habits.  Most  of 
them  prefer  peat  .soil  or  a  sandy  loam.  TIk  \  iliff'er  much 
in  re(|uiring  moist  or  dr)  situations.  Many  the  spencs 
are  aduutted  into  f^aidins  for  oniameiit,  and  sonutinies 
they  arc  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit.  Some  of  the 
species  require  cultivation  in  the  stove  and  ;;i-cenhouae : 
thov  w  ill  strike  readily  by  cuttings  uitder  a  bell-glass. 
( l)on'8 Miller ;  Cyclnrxed. qfPkmU; Hooker'sfin*. Ptora.) 

VA'CUUM.or  VOID,  the  Qaaw  given  in  physics  to  (!:e 
idea  of  space  wholly  free  of  matter,  or  perfectly  empty.  In 
the  common  phra.se.  space  is  called  empty  \shen,  so  iar  as 
air  can  till  space,  it  is  full  of  air;  and  even  in  a  more 
scientific  tbrni  of  speech,  there  is  said  to  l)c  a  vacuum  when 
there  is  only  such  an  approach  to  a  vacuum  as  the  operations 
of  phil'^phy  can  urocure.  Thus  in  the  vacuum  of  the 
air-pua^  offwever  long  the  attempt  at  exhaustion  nwy  be 
ooiifinited,  there  is  always  tar  left,  though  in  a  hij^ly  atte 
nuatcd  state  ;  and  even  m  the  mercurial  vacuiiiii,  or  ii:  the 
space  which  is  lell  over  the  mercury  of  the  baronutir, 
there  is  not  unfrcijucutly  a  slicld  portfou  of  air,  and  a;wa}s 
an  atmosphere  of  the  vapour  of  mercuiy.  Physicaliy 
speaking,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to pfoewtt  a  vacuum:  it 
is  most  fikely  that,  even  if  a  real  V|caom  coiUd  be  pro- 
cured for  an  instant,  air  or  other  vapour  would  at  once  be- 
gin to  be  disseminated  IVom  the  sides  of  the  vessel'  in 
which  the  vacuum  was  made  and  that  the  vacuum  would 
thus  instantly  cease  to  exist. 

Hut  the  question  of  the  cxistcnct?  of  vacuum,  in  its 
strict  and  ab.solute  sense,  and  as  (n  w  hcilu  r  such  a  thing 
were  possible  or  not,  was  a  subject  of  conlrover-y  from  be- 
fore Aristotle  to  after  Newton.  It  was  meant,  like  other 
qiMstkwa  of  phyaicB,  to  receive  its  solution  ftom  the  excr^ 
eise  of  the  intellect  employing  itself  upon  the  apparent 
properties  of  material  bodies.  Aristotle  and  others  denitd 
the  actual  existence  of  a  vacuum,  iron  a  want  of  exact 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  motion,  a  vaciiuui.  says 
Aristotle  {Physic,  1.  iv.,  c.  8),  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  motion  should  be  to  one  part  rather  than  another. 
He  apparently  attributes  all  motion  to  tiie  pressure  of  ad- 
jacent laiattier,  not  only  in  its  commencement,  but  in  its 
continuance.  A  modem  philosopher  would  say  that,  even 
if  the  creation  of  a  vacuum  destroyed  the  cause  of  gravi- 
tation, still  a  l>o(ly  fallinu  downwanls  into  a  vaeuum  would 
move  through  it  with  (he  velocity  which  it  had  a(  i(s  eu- 
trauco.  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  others,  asser(  (he  exist- 
ence of  a  vacuum ;  and  most  of  the  diftercnt  sects  among 
the  Greeks  seem  to  admit  the  possibility  of  aadi  a  thing, 
tbouf^  aomeof  them  deny  its  actual  existence. 

DMcartes  denied  the  very  ]>ossibility  of  a  vacuum,  and 
upon  such  trrounds  as  will  make  moirt  persons  feel  thstl  if 
N  CVS  ton  had  not  cimie,  it  would  have  licen  better  to  h;jve 
kept  to  Aristotle.  There  is  in  his  writings  an  abMilnlc  and 
palpable  confusion  between  .s}>are  and  w<«//fr,  tothe  extent 
of  an  assertion  that  the  destruction  of  all  the  matter  in  a 
certain  qpaee  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  apace  itself. 
He  places  the  easanoe  of  matter  in  the  occupation  of  space, 
and  thence  infenlby  a  wrong  conversion  that  there  cannot 
be  space  without  substance  (by  which  he  means  mafter). 
As  follows: — 'Yaeaom  autem  ph!!ii>ii]ihici.  more  sunip- 
tum,  hoc  est,  in  quo  nulla  plane  sit  hufi.stiuitio,  dari  tuui 
posse  manilVstum  est  ex  co  quod  cxtcnsio  spatii  vel  hn  i 
extemi,  non  diff'erat  ab  extensione  corporis.  Nam  cum 
ex  eo  solo  miod  corpus  sit  extensomi  WcMt  conclodaniiis 
illud  esse  substaatiam ;  quia  ommno  repvgnat  ot  nihili  sit 
alit^ua^xtmirioi  idem  efiam  de  qgatio  qood  vaaoum  mfh> 
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ponitur,  est  concludendura :  quod  ncmiit  cum  in  eo  sit  cx-  I 
tensio,  necessarift  eliara  in  eo  sit  sub>tanti;i.'  (I'rinrij,i,i 
PAilosoj)/iue,  part  ii.,  $  10.)  'So  tiiat,*  he  proceeds  \^  \H\ 
•if  God  were  to  destroy  all  the  matter (cortms)  in  a  certain 
ymnit  wad  to  pemit  no  oUier  to  «onie  iuro  the  place  of  it 
(locum  ablnti),  the  ride*  of  flie  ycmI  woald  be  eonti' 
gdous ;  for  when  nothintj  (niliil)  comes  between  two  bo- 
dies,  \Uvy  must  touch  ciich  other.'  Miittor  and  .spare  arc 
both  things ;  t)iit  Descaiti".  falls  into  the-  extraordinary 
coul'iuion  of  idea:?  which  is  implied  in  first  adopting  the 
common  sense  of  tlie  word  nothing,  as  when  we  say  a  va- 
cumnifl  fiill  of  nothing,  and  then  ariniinj{  from  the  strict 
meuung  oftlM  vrord  ^nothing,'  and  denying  that  *  nothing' 
can  Ave  extension.  It  is  not  true,  properly  ipeaking, 
tiiat  there  is  •  nothinEr*  in  a  vacuum,  for  the  very  notion  of 
A  vacmnn  is  vix/rc  void  of  niiitter. 

The  idea  of  Descartes  0!i  the  essence  of  matter  was  carried 
by  his  followers  to  the  full  extent  of  nsiu^'  matter  as  a  sy- 
nonyme  for  extension.  Le  Grand  says  that  a  vessel  filled 
with  gold  has  not  more  mtter fhtn  one  filled  with  water. 
There  is  more  iveight,be  aayt,  vofe  hardness,  &c.,  but  not 
therefore  more  matter;  fbr  tne  essence  of  matter  is  not  in 
wciirht,  nor  in  hardness,  &c.,  but  in  extension.  And  he 
objects  to  the  ailagc  that  '  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,'  be- 
cause he  considen»  such  an  assertion  merely  to  amount  to 
saving  that  Nature  abhors  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Nowton 
{Principia,  book  iii.,  prop.  G.  cor.  4;  expresses  hi-  npiniim 
of  the  vacuum  question  in  this  way  : — '  If  all  the  solid  par- 
ticles of  bodies  are  of  the  same  density,  so  that  rarefaction 
cmnoi  take  phwe  without  the  creation  of  pores,  there  must 
be  a  vuuiuta.'  ffince  matter  is  of  diiFerent  density  in  dif- 
ferent sudMttnces,  and  ,-incL-  the  .same  substance  may  be 
compressed  into  smaller  space  or  expanded  lutu  larger,  it 
nu.>t  i  illuT  be  that  the  solid  jiailiele-^  are  contracted  or 
expiuidcd,  or  that  vacuous  pores  exist.  This  alternative 
does  not  do  much.  A  person  trained  in  the  sciences  as 
they  now  exist,  thinks  tlte  idea  of  lolid  matter  (that  is,  en- 
tirely solid,  without  any  vacuum)  being  compressed  into 
more  solid  matter,  to  be  most  incongruous  and  improba- 
ble ;  but  imprestdons  derived  from  nabits  are  not  ar^i- 
ments.  Tlie  strong  part  of  the  Newtonian  argument  arises 
however  from  the  results  of  the  planetary  thenry.  lliesc 
celestial  bodies  have  moved,  during  two  tliou-aiui  )  ears  of 
recorded  observations,  with  exactly  the  same  mean  mo- 
tions as  at  present,  which  they  COOM  not  have  done  if  thev 
had  moved  in  a  medium  of  any  sensible  retutance.  If 
than  the  cekatial  spaces  be  full  of  matter,  it  is  matter  of 
mdiadet^e  of  tenuity  that  two  thousand  years  b  not 
•noogh  to  make  it  show  any  visible  effect  In  altering  the 
lltaaetaiy  niutions.  But  again,  thougli  this  argunu  nt  has, 
almost  up  to  the  prc-KJUt  time,  induced  astrononui>.  to 
sUiipect  an  absolute  vacuum,  yet  very  recently  the  feather 
has  shown  a  resistaj^  which  was  not  manifest  against  the 
guinea.  A  Comet  mu  been  strongly  suspectef-all  but 
proved — to  be  undergoing  precisely  the  aame  sort  of 
changes  in  its  mean  motion  wiuGh  it  is  known  would  result 
from  a  resisting  medium.  Tlie  undulatory  thcorj-  of  light, 
moreover,  which  is  now  pretty  generally  received,  sup- 

f loses  the  whole  of  the  celestial  spaces  to  be  filled  with  the 
uminifcrous  icthcr.  The  astronomical  argument,  there- 
fore, in  favour  of  absolute  vacuum  has  fallen  ;  but  the  views 
of  the  constitution  of  matter  which  have  grown  with  the 
rise  of  the  molecular  sciences  of  chemistrv,  jight,  heat, 
electiicity,  &c,  have  supplied  its  place  with  much  more 
effect.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  various  probabilities  in 
favour  of  the  molecular  theory,  which  supjjoses  matter  to 
be  atomic,  the  atoms  being  peiliaps  sepiuated  by  distances 
which  are  many  times  their  own  diameters.  If  any  one 
were  to  assert  that  the  dens«At  substance  has  iu  it  many 
miUiona  of  times  more  of  vacuify  than  of  solid  matter,  the 
isseition  oould  not  be  diinnnrea,nor  even  ahown  to  b«  im> 
probaUc.  *  There  aie  dilBeuItiea,*  said  Br.  Johnson,  *  about 
tplenum^  and  there  are  difficulties  about  a  vacuum,  but 
one  of  them  must  be  true that  is,  eitlicr  all  space  is  full 
of  matter,  or  there  are  parts  of  space  which  base  no  mat- 
ter. The  alternative  is  undeniable,  and  the  inference  to 
^\lueh  the  modern  philosophy  would  give  the  greatest  pro- 
bability is,  that  all  space  is  full  of  matter  in  ue  common 
sense  of  tlic  word,  but  really  occupied  by  particles  of  mat- 
ter mth  TBOuona  intenticea;  shonvmgalldAip-ees  of  density, 
from  that  of  the  tsther  of  ligfal,  wUdi  ii  wholly  unappreci- 
able,  to  that  of  hammered  plwnum,  irhMl  ia  twenty-two 
timed  as  heavy  a»  watci-, 


Probably  the  manner  in  wh  ich  the  reader  is  mostfiuniliar 
with  the  use  of  our  leading  word     in  eunnexinn  with  what 
he  may  have  seen  written  on  the  maxim  which  we  have 
already  quoted — 'Nature  alilmrs  a  vaeiuim  ;"  a  doctrine 
which,  though  common  among  the  followers  of  Aristotle, 
miwtnot,  anymore  than  many  others,  be  thci-efore  takep 
as  emanating  flrom  that  philosopher  himself.   Jhh  is  uau. 
ally  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  puerility  of  the  antient  and 
midtlle  jihilosophy— we  think,  somewhat  unjustly.  The 
pereonification  of 'Nature  is  common  to  all  times,  and  we 
are  in  tlie  habit  of  saying  that  N;ilure  e\lnl)its  phenomena, 
conceals  her  operations,  uses  the  simjilest  means,  &c. 
Now  Nature  may  as  well  abhor,  a-^  exhibit,  conceal,  or 
employ ;  and  where  intelligence  is  understood,  all  who  use 
the  word  Nature  mean  the  Qod  of  Nature :  while  when 
the  mere  operations  are  referred  to.  Nature  is  only  the  per- 
sonitication  of  the  collective  body  of  second  canses.  As 
the  statement  of  a  fact,  it  is  tnii-:  Nature  dofit,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  abhor  a  vacvuim  :  •ihe  f  if  we  may  per- 
sonify her)  never  sufFers  it  to  exi-'  to  llu'  extent  of 
allowing  any  space  which  is  perceptible  to  our  senses 
to  be  vacuous.   But  if  the  adage  were  meant  to  supply 
a  reason  for  the  feet,  thoae  who  used  it  were  deceiving 
themselves,  but  not  so  that  the  most  of  those  who 
would  laugh  at  them  would  have  any  reason  in  their  mirth. 
It  is  the  error  of  evcrv*  period  to  use  words  expreraive 
of  a  laef  ob.Nerved  in  the  sense  of  assignment  of  a  rea- 
son for  that  fact;  and  the  centuries  which  have  always 
been  ready  wMh  their  fluidn  to  stand  for  the  cau-ses  of  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  &c.,  should  not  be  too  hard  uikhi 
the  preceding  ages,  which  put  the  feelings  of  nature  in  the 
place  which  they  rather  prefer  to  occupy  by  hypothetical 
gn-ses.  The  very  word  Attractiox,  in  tne  sense  generally 
asMgueil  to  it.  is  prerisc-lv  of  the  same  nature  as  the  na- 
tural nbhorrenre  of  the  Aristotelians  :  namely,  a  word  in- 
vented to  supply  the  place  of  a  cause.  Those  who  can  use 
the  former  word  in  a  really  philosophical  sense^  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  can  sec  tiiat  some  cf  the  antients  may 
have  done  the  same  with  the  latter. 

VADDER,  LOUIS  DE,  a  eelebrated  Flemish  landscape 
painter,  liorn  at  Brussels  in  15(j().  He  excelled  in  repre- 
senting the  misty  atmosphere  of  his  country,  especially 
sunrise  scenes:  hi^^  l'oli;iL;e  also  was  manaced  with  great 
skill  and  truth,  and  he  wsis  verj  successful  in  representing 
reflections  in  water,  which  he  painted  with  remarkable 
tranqMurency.  He  etched  some  spirited  plates  after  his 
own  designs.  He  died  in  Brussels  in  1G23.  Vaddcr  was 
the  master  of  Lucas  Achtschelling,  who  was  also  a  clever 
landscape  painter.    (Houbrakcn ;  Descamps.") 

VACA,  PERI'NO  DEL,  or  Purino  Buomirrr^r  i .  a  cele- 
brated Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  15IX).  He 
lost  his  parents  when  very  young,  and  was  brouirht  u;:  in 
extreme  poverty,  but  he  found  a  useful  protector  in  tlis 
painter  Andrea  de'  Ceri,  who  took  him  into  his  houM 
and  gave  him  employment.  He  worked  afterwards  for 
Ridolfb  Ghirlandaio,  and  finally  with  a  Florentine  painter 
of  the  name  ofVaga,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and  recom- 
mended liim  to  the  notice  of  Giulio  Uomano  and  Peimi, 
whence  he  acquired  his  name  of  Pierino  del  ^'aga.  Giulio 
Romano  spoke  favourably  of  Pierino"*  ability  to  Rjiphael, 
who  appointed  him  to  assist  Giovanni  da  Udine  in  the 
arabesques  and  stucco-work  of  the  lo^gie  of  the  Vatican. 
He  assisted  also  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  in  hia  daianiitanlt 
and  exhibited  so  much  ability  that  he  became  a  great 
favourite  with  Raphael,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  exe> 
cution  of  some  of  hi-  di.-igns  in  fresco,  and  thi  y  are 
amongst  the  best  painted  m  the  loggie.  Pierino  paiuled 
the  Taking  of  .K  richo,  the  Pass-age  of  the  Jordan,  tin-  Offer- 
ing of  Abi-aham,  Jacob  and  the  Angel,  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,  and  many  others.  Del  Vaga,  with  the  exception 
of  Giulio  Romano  and  Pennif  auipasaed  all  Ute  assistants 
of  RaphaeL  He  was  a  great  draughtsman  and  executed 
with  rapidity.  Vasari  c^isidered  him  the  best  designer 
among  the  Florentines  after  Michel  Angtlo,  and  the  most 
able  of  the  scholars  of  Raphael.  His  design  re>eml)les 
more  that  of  Michel  Augelo  than  that  of  ilaphael,  but  he 
coloured  much  in  the  style  of  Raphael.  He  painted  many 
works  in  Rome :  the  best  is  generally  considered  the 
Creation  of  Eve  in  the  church  of  San  Marcello.  There  arc 
numerous  woito  by  him  also  in  various  citica  of  Italy,  in 
Tivoli,  in  Florence,  in  Lncca,  in  Ffra,  and  in  Genoa,  where 
he  painted  his  greatest  wuils-;,  h:i  I  held  the  same  position 
thai  Giulio  liomuao  held  ul  .Maaluu;  they  were  rcspcct- 
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Jvdy  the  fouoden  oC  the  schook  of  Genoa  and  of  Mantua. 
i>el  V  aga  left  Rome  at  the  sack  of  that  place  in  1527. 
jroen  he  lost  all  his  proptTty,  and  repaired  to  Genoa,  where 
rnnce  Dona  took  hitn  imn'n  diatcly  into  his  service,  and 
eniplyycd  hira  to  siiponntend  tiie  decoration  of  hia  new 
l);ilace.  The  great  works  executed  by  Vaga  in  this 
paJaee  were  amongst  the  finest  paintings  in  Italy,  but 
most  of  them  are  now  dectngrcd.  "Im  aatgects  were 
chiefly  from  B«man  history  aodf  the  HnliMn  mytholopv. 
(tatbe  G^og  of  the  great  hall  he  painted  in  oil  the  Ship- 
trraok  of  .mneas  and  his  comrades,  but  it  has  since  been 
Wintewaslicd.  On  the  ceiliniEr  of  a  neighbouring  apart- 
ment he  painted  in  Iresco  Jupiter  destroying  the  Giants; 
a  work,  which  aluiiL,  says  Soprani,  is  sufficient  to  im- 
mortalize its  autiior,  and  to  render  the  palace  valuable. 

Vaga  returned  to  Rome  after  staying  some  vears  at 
G«iu«»  and  was  mueh  employed  fay  I\ipe  Paul  III.,  who 
gtanted  him  a  pemion  f&r  lifb  of  tweiny>11ve  ducats  per 

aMniUl.  Shortly  before  his  death  his  reputation  was  so 
KTeat  in  Rome  that  nearly  all  the  great  works  ii>  pauit- 
inir  wt  rc  executed  under  his  direction  or  from  liis  dehit:ns, 
and  ht  wa.s  so  much  occupied  that  he  made  only  the  car- 
toons of  his  woiki,,  the  painting  of  them  being  intrusted 
to  his  scholars  and  assistantsi,  who  were  very  noDMnNis. 
By  incessant  application,  combined  with  intemperate  habits, 
he  haateoed  bia  death}  he  died  in  1547,  in  his  forty-seventh 
year,  and  wai  buried  niflie  Rotonda,  where  Raphael  and 
other  gnst  painters  were  buried. 

His  principal  scholars  wtre  Luzio  Ilomano,  Marcello 
V'enuMi.  Girolamo  da  Sermoneta,  and  the  Spaniard  Luis 
dc  Varfi;a».  Caraglio,  Bonasone,  Hollar,  and  otliers  have 
engraved  after  his  works. 

( Vasari,  Hte     PiUorit  &e. ;  Sopcant,  Fite  ifc*  Fitiori^ 

VAGABOND.  [Vagrant.] 

▼AOPNULUS.    [LiMAx,  vol.  xiii..  pp.  485,  486.] 

yAfilNUU'NA,  a  genus  of  FuBAMnumU,  tO  wWch 
beiongH  the  Nauti/m  (egwmn,  Linn. 

VAGRANT.  Tliis  term,  which  in  its  etymological 
meaning  simply  denotea  *a  wandenng  person,'  ii<  obviously 
derired  from  toe  Latin  VOMO.  It  was  probably  introduced 
iato  our  law  languue  nom  the  Nonnao  Vrcnch ;  the 
phnse  '  vagerantz  eb  Heu  m  Heu  emrantz  per  pah's ' 
occurring  in  our  early  statutes  in  the  sense  in  whic-h  the 
word  *  vagrant' is  used  in  common  language  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  (Stat.  7  Ric.  II.,  c.  5.)  The  persons  to  whom  it 
is  applii  d  in  antieut  documents  are  usually  clajised  with 
•  laituur^  a  word  of  doubtlul  origin,  but  meaning  an  idle 
liver  or  slothful  person:  Cowells /n/«>r;/re/er ;  Kelham's 
Diclionary),  *  travelyng-men,'  and  '  vagabonds.'  Tlie 
latter  eiqpireMiflii,  *  va^bundiia,'  waa  known  throughout 
Etuope  m  connection  with  feudal  law,  and  is  interpreted 
to  mean  '  crebro  vagans,  cui  nec  certum  domicilium,  nec 
constans  habitatio  est.'  (Calvini  Lexic.  Juriii.)  It  was 
usf'd  in  this  sense  in  English  law  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
iltury  II.  it'owell's  Interpreter.)  Modern  laws  have 
however  given  to  the  word  '  vagrant '  a  much  more  ex- 
tended meaning,  in  the  application  of  which  the  notion 
of  w  andering  ^  entirely  lout. 

In  the  ooune  of  the  tiaaiition  made  bjr  the  lower 
daaaes  of  society  from  the  condition  of  fbudu  Titleins  to 
that  of  free  labourers,  vat^rancy  and  mendicity  necca- 
->anly  ensued  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  poor; 
and  in  most  countries  where  feuds  had  prevailed,  severe 
laws  were  made  to  repress  the  evils  which  sprung  from 
thia  source.  In  England  various  statutes  and  ordinances 
passed  from  time  to  time  to  obviate  the  inconveni- 
encea  arising  firom  wandering  mendicancy.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  a  statute  of  ordinance,  made  in  the  23rd  year 
of  Edward  III.  (1349),  commonly  called  the  Statute  of 
T.al>ourers,  which,  after  reciting  that  '  many  sturdy  begcars 
(validi  mendicantes)  were  enabled  by  the  gains  of  begging 
to  Uvv,  and  to  devote  thcm.si  lves  to  pleasures  and  sin.s, 
and  sometimes  to  thefts  and  other  crimes,'  forbade '  all  per- 
sons, on  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  give  anything  under 
eolourof  piety  or  charity  to  such- ia  were  able  to  labour.' 
Ttt  1366  there  is  a  petition  of  the  Oommona  complaining  of 
wandering  artificers  and  servants  becoming  beggars  in 
order  to  support  an  idle  life,  and  praying  tluit  it  might  be 
forbidden  under  a  jwnalty  for  any  one  to  give  alms  or  sus- 
tenance to  any  such  idle  beggars  ;  and  that  they  should 
be  apprehended  and  put  in  the  stocks  or  sent  to  gaol  until 
they  lound  surety  for  their  letum  to  their  own  country. 
P.a,No.M2B. 


(Rolls  of  Parliament^  Tol.  L,  p.  340.)  The  an.wcr  to  this 
petition  does  not  appear:  but  a  few  years  aftcrwaids  a 
-statute  was  passed  making  it  (almost  in  the  lanicuat:e  of 
the  petition)  penal  for  ailificers,  servants  in  husbandry, 
and  otliers,  without  a  special  licence,  to  quit  the  town,  hun- 
dred, or  wapentake  in  which  they  lived,  to  live  and  work 
in  another  town,  hundred,  or  wapentake;  and  persona 
found  vugmnt  (ewsnmi)  without  such  licence  might  be 
placed  in  the  stocra  ana  imprisoned  by  the  local  autho- 
rities, iiiitil  they  found  security  for  their  return  to  the  place 
to  wluch  they  properly  I'elontced.  (Stat.  12  llic.  II.,  C.  3.) 
It  was  also  enacted  that  'those  who  were  able  to  work 
and  went  begging  should  be  dealt  with  as  persons  travel- 
ling without"  a  licence,  and  that  bcggais  unable  to  work, 
dwelling  in  cities  or  towns,  should  remain  in  such  cities  or  ' 
towns ;  that  if  such  cities  and  towns  were  unable  to  sop-  '* 
pott  them,  they  should  be  taken  to  other  places  within  the 
same  hundred  or  wapentake,  or  to  the  place  of  their  birth, 
and  there  remain  during  their  livt  s.'  Stat.  12  Ric.  II., 
C.7.J  And  it  was  probably  upon  the  principle  declared  by 
these  laws.that  in  the  tilteJnth  centun,'  it  w;ls  held  to  lie  law- 
ful for  any  person  to  arrest  and  send  to  gaol  a  man  '  found 
wandering  {vagarant)  in  such  manner  that  it  is  unknown 
howhegetshiaUving.'  (Fear  iTooA,  9  Edw.  IV.,  27.)  A 
statute  whieh  was  passed  in  1494  declared  that  ul  *  Taga- 
bonds,  idle  and  suspected  persons,  should  be  set  in  the 
stocks  three  days  ana  three  nights,  and  have  none  other 
sustenance  but  bread  and  water,  and  then  should  be  put 
out  of  the  town;  and  that  whosoever  should  pive  such 
idle  jiersons  more  .should  forfeit  12  pence  ;  and  that  every 
beggar  not  able  to  work  should  resort  to  the  hundred 
where  he  last  dwelt,  was  best  known,  or  was  bom,  and 
there  remein,  upon  the  pain  aforesaid.'  (Stat.  11  Hen.  VII., 
0.  2.)  IMs  vague  enactment  was  fbllowed  by  the  more  ■ 
definite  provisions  of  the  Stat.  19  Hen.  VII.,  c.  12,  which 
declared  that  impotent  beggars  should  go  to  and  abide  in 
the  city,  town,  or  hundred  where  they  were  born,  or  el.se 
tile  place  where  they  had  made  their  last  abode  for  three 
years  ;  and  this  rule  of  settlement  was  adopted  in  the  sta- 
tutes subsequently  passed  against  vagrancy  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  £dward  V 1.,  Marj-,  and  Elizabeth.  (Nolan's 
Poor  lam^  chap,  xv.)  By  Stat.  22  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  \%  the 
justices  of  tiie  peace  in  eveiy  county  were  empowered  to 
grant  licences  under  seal  to  '  poor,  aged,  and  impotent 

Eerson.s,'  to  beg  within  a  certain  precinct ;  and  persons 
egging  V.  ithout  licence  or  out  of  tncir  precincts  were  to 
be  whipped  or  set  in  the  stocks  for  three  davs  and  three 
nights,  with  bread  and  water  only.  This  provision  applied 
to  impotent  vagrants.  On  the  other  band  it  was  provided 
that  if  any  person,  '  being  whole  and  mighty  in  body,'  vA 
able  to  labour,  should  he  found  begang  or  vagrant  he 
should  be  taken  beftire  a  magistrate,  who  might  direct  mm 
to  be  whipped  out  of  the  place  at  the  end  of  a  cart  '  till 
his  body  was  bloody,' and  should  then  be  sworn  to  return 
to  the  place  where  he  was  born,  or  last  dwelt  by  the  space 
of  three  years,  and  there  to  put  himself  to  labour  as  a  tnic 
man  ought  to  do.  He  was  to  be  provided  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  punishment,  stating  the  place  to  which  he  waa 
going  and  the  time  allotted  for  his  journey ;  and  during 
that  time  he  might  beg  by  the  way.  Another  law  psssw 
against  beggars  end  vagabonds  was  the  27  Hen.  vIIT., 
c.  25,  which,  though  severe  in  its  terms  against  such  per- 
sons, approached  more  nearly  to  just  principles  than  pre- 
\ious  etiKctnients  on  the  same  subject,  inasmuch  as  it 
provided  a  legal  mode  of  supporting  the  poor,  and  thus 
took  away  the  common  apology  for  vagrancy.  This  law 
directed  the  governors  of  snires,  cities,  tovms,  hamlets,  and 
perishes,  to  nnd  and  keep  eveiy  aged,  poor,  and  impotent 
person,  by  way  of  voluntary  and  chaiitdMe  aliiw,  with  soch 
convenient  alms,  that  none  of  fliem  riMMild  be  compelled 
to  go  openly  in  begging :  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  above  five,  taken  begging,  were  to  be  put  to 
work:  '  a  valiaiU  bip^a:-  or  sturdy  vagalmiid  "  was  to  be, 
for  the  first  ottence,  whipped  and  sent  to  his  place  of  set- 
tlement; and  if  he  continued  his  roguish  life,  to  have  the 
upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  his  right  car  cut  off;  and  if 
after  t&t  he  waa  nken  wandering  in  idleness,  or  did  not 


apply  to  his  labour,  or  was  not  in  service  vrith  aiqr  Ui— 
he  was  to  be  indicted  and  tried  ss  a  felon,  and  if  tbond- 
guilty,  to  suffer  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  laws,  vagrancy  a])nears  to 
have  greatlv  increased  at  the  commen(  enu  nt  of  the  n  itrn 
of  jBdwRrd  VI.,  of  which  eit'evt  the  abolition  of  monaeteriea 
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VM  one  main  cwiM.  Fccviouily  to  the  Reronnotion 
churches  were  hound  hjr  lair  to  contribute  »  portion  of 

tlieir  income  to  tho  li\  intr  and  sustenance  of  the  poor  (Stat. 
15  Ric.  II.,  c.  C ntul  the  <!;atc8  of  the  religious  houses  were 
11iron;;t'd  by  bLLnjiirs,  who  daily  received  a  donation  of  food, 
and  bouietinies  of  money.  This  practice  contril)uted  no 
doubt  to  increase  the  niunber  of  idle  beggars,  vlio,  uihjii 
the  withdrawal  of  their  accustomed  means  of  support  by 
the  djasolutioii  of  the  monasteries,  became  vagraAti.  m 
remove  the  pressure  of  the  evil  thus  occasioned)  w  enact* 
ment  of  unexampled  severity  was  devised.  The  Stat. 
I  &  2  Edw.  VI.,  f.  3.  aflfi-  recitinz  that  'the  tmiltitndc  of 
people  given  to  \  aLMbmulrio  iind  idleness  haa  al'.Miys  been 
within  this  realm  veiy  i^it  at,  and  more  in  number  than  in 
other  regions,'  and  that  the  laws  of  preceding  reigns  hajd 
been  found  ineffectual,  repealed  all  statutes  previously 
made  for  the  punishment  of  vaeabonds  and  sturdy  beggars. 
It  then  enacted  that  all  able-bodied  persona,  without 
property  sufficient  for  their  support,  who  should,*' either 
like  serving  men  wanting  masters,  or  like  beggars,  or 
arter  any  other  siuh  Mid,  be  hnkiii!;  in  any  liouse,  or  loi- 
tering or  iiili'-waiidi'ring  by  tiie  higiivvny's  side,"  or  who  in 
tin\ US  •-houM  iiol  a|)j)l)  theinsrlMi  to  any  service  or  ar(, 
and  should  so  conlume  for  tliree  days  witViout  offering  to 
labour  for  meat  and  drink  ^if  no  man  otherwise  will  take 
them);  or  who»  havinu'^  been  taken  to  service*  should  leave 
their  work  or  ran  aw  ay,  .should  be  taken  to  be  vagabonds ; 
and  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  person  having  offered 
or  given  work  to  any  sueh  idle  person,  and  for  any  other 
pereon  espying  the  same,  to  brim:  such  idle  person  bt  lore 
two  justices,  who  should  inunidiately  cause  him  to  be 
marked  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  breast  with  the  letter  V, 
and  adjudge  him  to  such  presenter  *  to  be  his  slave ;  io 
have  and  to  kM  the  said  skwe  mUo  kimt  Ait  0xecutors,  or 
asiignst  for  tkt  tpm  <ff  two  man  «Aeii  noxt  /(Mowing, 
and  to  Older  the  said  slave  as  rolloweth  (that  is  to  say),  to 
take  such  slave  wi'li  !inii,  and  only  giving  him  breaa  and 
water,  or  small  dnnk  ami  <uch  rel'use  of  meat  a.*  he  shall 
think'  mnf't,  cniise  him  to  work  by  beating,  cliaiiiing,  or 
otherwise  in  such  work  and  labour  (how  vile  soever  it  be) 
Hs  he  shall  put  him  unto.'  'I1ie  statute  also  provides  that 
an  action  of  trespn-ss  may  be  maintained  for  a  runaway 
slave,  and  that  the  runaway  liimself  shall,  upon  his  appre- 
hensioilt  be  a4judged  bj  two  justices  to  be  his  master's 
slave  fbr  ever,  irhe  ran  away  a  second  time,  the  slave 
became  a  felon,  and  might  be  trii-d  and  cMcuti  d  as  such. 
This  .singidar  enactment  furtlur  declared  that  a  ma.ster 
might  '  let,  set  tort h,  sell,  hei}ueath  or  givi-  11, i  service 
and  labour  of  such  slaves,  upon  such  condition  and  for 
such  term  of  vears  as  he  might  do  with  any  other  of  his 
moveable  goods  or  chattels.  *  Some  thou|^t,'  says  Burnet, 
•  this  law  against  vagabonds  was  too  severe,  and  eonh«rv 
to  that  common  liberty  of  which  the  English  nation  t  a's 
always  been  very  sensible.  Yet  it  could  not  be  di  iiu-d 
but  extreme  di.sea.ses  retiuired  rxtn  nn  n  iimlit  - ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  punishment  t'lu  >i  \<  rc  lor  persons  that 
are  in  healtb,  and  yet  ]irt.>li  i  a  Unt,  :  in^- course  of  life  to 
an  honest  employment."  History  of  the  Itf/ormation, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  45.) 

The  consequence  of  the  absurd  severity  of  this  Uw  was 
that  its  provisions  were  not  carried  into  execution ;  and 
beine  found  wholly  ineffectual,  it  was  repealed  by  the 
statute  8  and  4  Edw.  VI.,  c.  10,  which  al«o  repealed  all 
former  la«-8  upon  the  sune  subjcit  excepting  the  22 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  12.  Another  statute  of  llir  >nnie  reigu 
5  and  G  Edw.  VI..  c.  2-  .^.lightly  modifu  1  llu-  preceding 
laws  ;  but  the  regulation  of  vagrants  and  mendicants  stood 
in  effect  upon  the  footing  of  the  three  last-mentioned  sta- 
tutes until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  de- 
■ertptlon  of  persons  called  r"::ti.'y  fh  -t  appear  in  t!ie  ge- 
neral class  of  vagrants.  The  deri\atioii  of  tliis  word  is 
variously  given  »iy  i  tymologists.  Home  Tookc  deiives  it 
from  a  Saxon  word  sigiiilying  'cloaked,'  or  covered. 
VfrHinrn  of  Purln/,  vol.  li.,  p.  227.)  Webster  takes  it  from 
another  Saxon  word,  and  Dr.  Johnson  admits  its  derivation 
to  be  uncertain.  Lambard  says  'the  word  is  but  a  late 
guest  in  our  law;  for  the  ancient  statute'^  call  mkIi  a  i  ne 
a  valiant,  strong,  or  sturdy  beggar,  or  \agal)ond.  m.ii  it 
seemeth  to  be  fetched  ttom  the  iA\\m  "rogalor,"  an  itsker 
or  beggar.'  (Eiremtrcha,  book  iv.,  chay.  A.,  Dalton  also 
saj*  'a  rogue  may  be  called  «piia  ostiatirn  rogat.' 
Country  Jmtice^  chap.  83.)   It  is  believed  that  the  wonl 


does  not  occur  in  the  English  language  before  the  middle 
of  the  nxteenth  centur}' ;~  and  h  so,  it  is  probably  one  ot 
tJiose  numenoa  eaat  words  by  which,  at  that  period,  v»> 
grants,  in  counterfeiting  Egyptians  or  gipsies,  began  to  difr- 
sigiiate  dinVrcn!  clasx  ^  tif  their  own  ' ungracious  rabble,' 
and  of  \\hKii  Tiarnsou  enumerates  twenty>three  degrees. 
Harrison's  Dncriptiw  pf  StgUmdt  prmZCd  tO  UtMOi- 
iilied's  Chronicles.) 

In  the  course  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  the  evila  of  vsb- 
gnney  increased  to  an  alarming  extent ;  and  although  tiib 
aocottots  given  bv  bistcHians  of  the  multitude  of  vaga- 
bonds in  England  are  founded  upon  rude  estimates,  and 
are  probably  somewhat  exaggerated,  there  is  undoubted 
evidence  that  tlie  numbers  a\u\  aiMlude  of  these  persons 
at  tliat  period  constituted  an  esil  ul  dangerous  magnitude. 
Strvpe  relates  that  in  15G9  circular  leticL-i  wi  re  issued  by 
the'  privy  council  to  the  sheriffit  of  the  d liferent  coontiea, 
directing  them  to  seareh  for  Wd  apprehend  'allvagkF 
bonds  and  stuidv  beggm  ftMtnea^ir  aMed  rogues  or 
Egyptians ;'  ana  he  aays  that  on  the  aeareh  through  the 

nation  13,IKK>  '  raasterless  men '  were  taken  up.  Stiype's 
AiinnLs,  vol.  i.,  part  2,  pp.  2!);").  2SKj,  554.  Harrison,  who 
wrntL-  towards  tlic  Liiil  of  EiizaLttirs  rcigii.  st;ilti3  lliat  the 
numberof  vagrants  in  England  in  histimeamountedtoabove 
lOyinO  ifinw^ption  of  England) ;  and  Strype  publishes  a 
paper,  written,  in  1596,  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Somcf- 
aelshire,  which  aSima  that  there  vrere  300or400 wandering 
idle  people  in  every  county,  who  met  at  fairs  and  marketa 
for  purposes  of  theft  and  rapine,  and  who  sometimes  assem- 
bled in  troops  to  the  namherof  60, and  completely  overawed 
tile  magistrates  and  constables  by  their  audacious  threats. 
( St ry])e's.-i vol.  iv..  p.  4i ).").)  The  recorder  of  London, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  written  in  1581  {EWviilMters, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  283),  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  the  preva- 
lence w  Tagpmta  in  the  metiopolis  at  that  pariod.  He 
says,  that  bong  iniinmed  that  the  oueen, '  in  faking  lif  the 

air  in  her  coach  at  Islinir'oii,  had  been  environed  with 
rogues,"  he  went  abroad  him-sell  and  took  seventy-lbur 
rogues,  '  whereof  some  were  blind,  and  yet  great  usurers 
and  ver)'  rich."  A  day  or  two  atlcrwards  he  says  that,  in 
consequence  of  warrants  issued  by  him,  he  received  'a 
shoal  of  forty  rogues,  men  and  women,  from  Southwarir, 
Lambeth,  and  Newington,'  and  ai^er  bestowing  them  in 
Bridewell,  be  *  penaea '  St.  Paul's,  and  took  about  twenty 
'  cloked  rogues  that  there  used  to  keep  standing.'  Not- 
withKfan<iirg  this  zeal  ni.d  aelivity.  vagrants  still  increased 
in  the  met riijiolis,  jjoth  m  luuubeis  an<l  in  audacity;  and 
the  ettiii1>  ol  the  ordinary  mugi.-trales  having  failed  to 
jirevent  the  trecpient  and  dangerous  disorders  and  tumults 
occasioned  by  offenders  of  tins  description,  they  were,  in 
15S^,  placed  under  martial  law.  The  instnuncnt  aj^point- 
ing  a  provost-oMrshal  fw  this  purpose  aatiioilaea  tliat 
officer '  to  repair  with  a  convenient  company  to  all  com- 
mon highways  near  to  the  city  of  London,  where  he  should 
luuleislaud  that  any  vagrant  pi'ivons  did  haunt  ;  and 
calling  to  his  a.s.sistance  some  convenient  number  of  jus- 
tices and  constables,  to  apprehend  all  such  vagrant  and 
suspected  persons,  and  deliver  them  to  the  said  justices,  to 
be  by  them  committed  and  examined  of  the  cause!  of  tlieir 
wandering.'  It  then  directs  hini  that  '  if  such  persons 
should  be  found  notoriously  ctdpablc  in  the  unlawful  man- 
ner of  life,  as  incorngible,  and  should  bo  so  certified  to 
him  f)y  the  justices,  he  should  by  law-martial  cause  some 
<<l  them  to  be  executed  upon  the  j^llMM  OT  gibbet.' 
(Rymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  279.) 

The  meana  of  aappressing  or  diminishing  vagrancji  and 
mendicancy  were  eooatant  suUects  of  discussion  in  the 
parliamenU  of  EUaabeth.  With  this  view,  exttnordinaty 
means  of  relief  were  devised.  Voluntary  subseriptioiis  of 
snms  of  money,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  rank 
and  supposed  ability  ol  the  eiintrd)utor.s.  were  made  in  both 
Houses  to  relieve  '  the  great  number  of  poor  people  pressing 
in  the  street.s  to  beg."  ( D"E  wess  Jour  mils,  pp.  462, 463, 490, 
a03.)  Orders  were  also  made  that  those  wno  preferred  pri- 
vate bills  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  pay  10/.  or  Sf., 
according  to  the  aul^ects  <tf  their  billa,  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  to  he  distributed  as  the  House  should  appoint. 
iD'Ewcs's  Jititrnalii,  \).  HG-'?.")  Several  statutes  were  also 
pa-ssfd.at  one  linu-  iiu  rea-siiig  tlie  punishment  lor  vagrancy, 
and  tiien  reuealitig  it.  \Mtlioul  any  settled  principle  of  le- 
gislation. In  some  of  these  statutes,  however,  the  notion 
ot  a  parochial  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  taxing  the  pariahionera  for  tbalpucpoao,  vtJ^  , 
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tti^veoognised.  (Stat.  5  EHs.,  c.  3;  14  Eli;;.,  c.  5 ;  and 
18  B&.,  e.  8.)  At  len^h,  in  1537,  after  cxyit  nence  had 
shown  that  temporary  expedifiils  and  ill-<lirfctfd  charity 
only  increased  the  amount  ol"  va^rani-y,  and  that  severe 
panishments  and  pfnaltie'^  were  wlioUy  iiietiectiial  in  pre- 
venting it,  the  House  of  Commons  appointtnl  a  committee 
to  whom  moat  of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  aa  well  a«  certain  biUs  for  their  amend- 
nent,  were  referred.  (BIBwes^  Jiwmo/ir,  p.  Ml.)  This 
committee,  of  which  SHr  Francis  Bacon  was  member,  and 
which  was  composed  of  all  the  praetieal  men  of  the  House, 
^eenis  to  have  perceived  and  to  a  certain  extent  acted  upon 
the  principle  that,  in  order  to  jnstil'y  severity  apiinst  va- 
grancy and  mentlicity,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  the 
meana  of  relieying  that  destitution  which  was  the  ready 
•ad  plau»ib1e  exeoae  for  both.  Tliey  therefore  prepan d 
the  <tat.  39  filiz.,  e.  3»  which  for  the  fint  time  organized 
that  naehinerf  for  the  lei^l  relief  of  the  poor,  which  waa 
a  few  years  afterwards  completed  and  made  perpetual  by 
the  stat.  43  Eliz.,  c.  2.  The  Mme  emnniittee  also  recom- 
mended mea-snres  for  cncoiii iiLrlnt;  the  bniltiini,'  of  '  hospi- 
tals, or  abiding  and  workinsi  houses'  for  the  pour,  and  lor 
improving  and  reforming  such  as  were  already  in  existence, 
but  had  oeen  aiiaa||plied  or  abuaed.  And'  at  the  aame 
Hme  ttiey  Introdneed  a  more  rational  enactment  for  the 
correction  and  suppression  of  fnuidulent  vagrancy  than  had 
previously  existea.  (  Stat.  39  Eliz..  c.  4.)  '  Many  statutes,' 
says  Sir  Edward  Coke  (2  Inst.,  '7'2f<  ,  '  liuve  been  made  for 
the  punishment  of  roi^ues,  vaijabonds,  and  .sturdy  beggars, 
bat  very  few  to  find  them  work  and  to  enforce  them  there- 
unto.' The  statute  39  Eliz.,  c.  4,  supplied  this  deficiency 
by  providing  houses  of  correction,  with  stocks  and  mate- 
nila  Ant  the  employment  of  the  inm«tea»  and  by  enforcing 
the  oae  of  the  means  thus  placed  in  the  hands  Of  the  poor 
by  severe  penalties  acainst  the  idle.  The  provisions  of 
tlua  statute,  with  some  alterations  made  by  the  stat.  1  .lac.  ' 
I.,  c  25, 'contin\u'ii  in  force  duriti!?  the  whole  of  the  ITtli 
century  j  and,  when  repealed  by  the  slat.  12  Ann.,  .stat.  2, 
c.  23,  still  served  as  the  mode!  and  foundation  for  future 
acta.  It  declared  that  the  following  persons  should  be 
deemed  rogue«,  vagabonds,  and  sturoy  oeggars : — 1,  per- 
sons calling  themselves  schohn  going  about  begging; 
2.  sea-faring  men,  pretending  losses  of  their  ships  or  goods, 
ifoing  about  begging;  3,  idle  persons  coing  about  the 
country,  either  begging  or  usintr  any  hubtle  eraft  or  un- 
lawful games  or  plaj**,  or  feii^niuLr  themselves  to  have 
knowledge  in  physiognomy,  palmistry,  or  telhng  fortunes  ; 
4,  persona  that  were  or  uttered  themselves  to  be  procurers 
or  collectors  for  gaola  or  hoa^tala ;  5,  fenceia,  bear-wards, 
common  players  of  interludes  and  minstrels  wandering 
abruad,  other  than  players  of  interludes  belonging  to  any 
ijaron  of  the  realm,  or  any  other  hoMourable  peisonagc  of 
greater  degree  [Thk.\tre]  ;  0,  jucrgU  i^,  tinkers,  pedlai-s 
and  petty  cliapmcn,  wandering  abroad  ;  7.  wandering  per- 
sons and  common  labourers,  able  in  body,  using  loitering, 
and  reftiaing  to  work  for  reaaonable  wages,  and  having  no 
other  menna  of  maintenaooe;  8«  persons  delivered  out  of 
craol  who  begged  for  their  fees,  or  otherwise  travelled  bee- 
ping ;  9,  pci>ons  who  wandered  abroad  begging,  pretend- 
ing losses  by  fire  or  otherwise  ;  10,  person-,  not  btini: 
eions  {i.e.,  by  a  late  statute,  5  Eliz.,  c.  2U},  wanderini:  and 
pretending  themselves  to  be  E<:\plians.  A  pei^on  who 
eoninittea  any  of  the  above  offences  might,  by  the  ai> 
nointllicnt  of  any  justice,  constable,  headborougli,  or  tytli- 
h^-maii  (the  headborougli  or  tyUiing-man  being  assisted 
tiierein  by  the  advice  of  Hie  minister  and  another  of  the 
parish  ,  be  openly  whipped  till  he  wa.s  bloody,  and  then 
aent  from  parish  to  pansh  till  he  came  to  the  parish  where 
h*  ma  bom  :  if  that  was  unknown,  to  the  pansh  where  he 
ImI  Ihredl  for  a  year ;  and  if  that  again  was  unknown,  to 
thcpvish  where  he  last  passed  without  punishment.  He 
WMprmridcd  vilh  a  testimonial  of  his  puni-shment,  and  of 
tiM  jSlaee  whereuoto  he  was  to  go,  stating  the  time  hmited 
for  that  purpose ;  and  if  he  was  found  loitei  ine  by  the  way, 
he  might  again  be  whipped.  If  any  rogue  appeared  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  inferior  sort  of  people,  or  not  likely  to 
be  reformed  (an  expression  which  seems  to  have  leu  to 
the  phrase  *  incorrigible  rogues  ),  two  justices  miizlu  com- 
mit nim  to  gaol  till  thc  next  quarter-sessions,  and  then  he 
ought  by  tlie  justices  there  be  either  banished  out  of  the 
realm,  or  adjudged  perpehully  to  the  nUen  of  the  realm ; 
taA  wuf  baiuahed  rogue  xetammg  witmfcl;  leave  beeame  a 


The  several  judicious  measures  which  were  enacted  at 
this  ]>eriod  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  deserving 

jx)or,  and  the  punishment  of  idle  and  ])roflipatc  bcgtrarsand 
VHSrrants.  efffctuidly  <  heeked  foratime  tiic  evil,  which  had 
<»i)ly  ineii  ased  in  magnitude  under  the  previous  inefficient 
and  inconsistent  lans.  Sir  EdwanK'oke,  whose  testimony 
as  a  contemporarj'  is  valual.ile,  says,  that  *  upon  the  making 
of  the  statute  of  39  Elizabeth,  and  a  gi/bd  space  after, 
whilst  justices  of  peace  and  other  officers  were  oiligentand 
industrious,  there  ^vus  not  a  rogue  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of 
England;  but  when  justices  and  other  offieers  beeame 
tepidi  or  trf^idi,  ro:riit  -.  &e.  swamn  d  aL'uiii.'  (2  lust., 
729.'!  Tliis  disposition  on  the  part  of  majjistiates  to  neglect 
or  relax  the  laws  relating  to  vagrants  IS  noticed  in  a  pro- 
clamation made  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  i.,  in 
September,  1G03,  wliich,  after  reciting  the  stat.  39  Eliz., 
c.  4.  and  that  great  lienefit  had  at  ant  ensued  from  its 
due  execution,  but  that,  by  the  remissness,  negligence, 
and  connivancy  of  jnstii  es,  vagrants  again  swarmed  and 
abounded  everywhere  more  frequently  tlian  in  times  pa.sl, 
calls  upon  all  justices  of  peace,  nia\o:-..  and  other  officers 
what-soever,  to  see  that  the  sjiid  '  prolitalile  and  necessary 
law'  should  be  carefully,  duly,  and  exactly  cxccutea. 
(Rymer's  Feed.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  S34.)  The  continued  unwil- 
lingness of  magistratea  to  enf<»ce  the  statute  of  EKxabeth, 
notwithstanding  the  above  proclamation,  occasioned  the 
passing  of  the  stat.  7  Jac.  I.,  c.  5,  which  compelled  the  jus- 
tices of  every  county  under  heavy  penalties  til  elect  proper 
houses  of  correction  for  setting  ro^iu-s,  v  agabonds,  and  other 
idle  and  wandering  persons  to  work,  ami  also  required  thein 
to  meet  twice  a  year  or  oftener,  if  occasion  required,  for 
the  better  ezecunon  of  the  law.  The  justices  were  also 
directed  to  canse  %  general  wiyy  search  to  be  made  before 
each  of  their  meetinss  for  nnding  out  and  apprehending 
Mis^rniifs,  who  were  Then  to  be  brought  before  them  for 
j>uiiishnicnt  ;  and  all  constables  and  tything-min  \\ere  re- 
quired to  malie  a  relurii  uu  oath  to  the  justices  of  the  num- 
ber of  vagrants  apprehended  by  them.  By  this  statute  it 
was  also  enacted  tnat  persons  running  away  and  lea%inc 
their  Aimtl)«a  upon  the  parish  shomd  'be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  Inewrigible  rogues,  and  endure  the  pain  of 
incorrigible  rQgues.'  This  phiaae  waa  therefore  at  that 
time  became  ftimiliar,  though  it  does  not  occur  in  any  ear- 
li4".-  statute.  In  all  probability  however  it  deno'cd  the 
class  of  persons  mentioned  in  tfie  stat.  .39  Eliz.,  e.  4,  «  ho 
arc  there  railed  'danirerous  rogues,  or  rogues  not  likely 
to  be  reformed,'  and  who  were  liable  to  be  committed  to 
gaol  until  the  sesHons,  uid  then  banished. 

The  laws  relating  to  vagrants  continued  substantially 
upon  the  footing  of  the  stiUutes  of  39  Eliz.  and  7  Jae.  1. 
for  more  than  a  century,  until,  in  1744.  they  were  recon- 
sidered and  remodelled  Dv  the  stat.  17  Oeo.  II.,  c.  5.  This 
was  the  first  legislative  me:isure  whieh  (listril)uted  vagrants 
info  the  tliree  classes  of  idle  and  ili.souli  ;  ly  persons,  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  and  incorritriltle  rocr.cs.  Although  this 
statute  is  now  wholly  repealed,  it  continued  in  force  nearly 
a  century ;  and  as  its  provisions,  as  well  as  those  of  two 
supplemental  statutes  on  the  same  subject,  are  material 
with  respect  to  the  general  history  of  the  laws  respecting 
vatrrants  if  nia\  be  desirable  briefly  to  .state  them.  It 
iiiu)  he  remaikeii  that  tlie  several  offences  comprised  in 
these  ela.-ses  still  fuire  llic  character  of  wandering,  in  con- 
Ibrniity  with  the  object  of  all  previous  enactments  upon 
this  subject. 

By  the  stat.  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  5^  and  the  supplemental 
statutes  passed  previously  to  the  new  Vagrant  Act,  5  Geo. 
rV.,  c.  idle  and  disorderly  persons  were  defined  to  be 
— 1.  those  who  threatened  to  run  away  and  leave  their 

families  upon  the  parish;  2.  those  who  retiuncd  to  a 
parish  from  which  they  had  been  removed  as  paiipers; 
3,  those  who  relused  to  woik  lor  usual  \\at:es  ;  'y,  IIiOm  who 
neglected  work  or  spent  their  earnings  improperly,  .so  that 
their  families  became  chargeable  to  the  parish  ^»lat.  32 
Geo.  lU.,  c.  45,  s.  8j.  And  all  such  penooa  might  be  sum- 
marily convicted  by  a  magistrate,  and  committed  to  hard 
labour  in  the  house  of  correction  for  a  month. 

Rogues  and  vaixaboiids  were  detined  to  be — 1,  those 
who  went  about  as  gatherers  of  alms  under  pretence  uf 
loss  by  fire  or  olherca.sualty,  or  as  colleetois  for  prisons  or 
hospitals;  2,  fencerji  and  bear-wards,  3,  common  players 
of  interludes,  and  all  actors  for  hire  not  authorized  by  law 
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palmistry,  or  like  crafty  science,  or  to  tell  Ibitunes,  or  who 
used  any  subtle  craft  to  deceive  people,  or  played  at  un- 
lawful gMOM :  6»  those  who  rwi  away  und  lel\  Uieir  fanii- 
Kes  eliaifeable  to  the  pariah ;  7,  petty  chapmen  and  ped- 
laia  wanderinp  abroad  without  licence  ;  8,  those  who  \v?.n- 
dcreil  abroad  and  lodffed  in  alehouses,  barns,  oulhouses,  or 
in  the  open  air,  not  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves  ; 
t»,  those  who  wandered  abrOAd  and  begged,  pretending  to 
be  soldiers  or  sailors,  or  pittending  to  go  to  work  in  har- 
vest ;  10,  all  wandering  begnn;  11,  those  who  sliould  be 
appreh«ided  having  upon  uiem  any  picklock  key,  crow, 
Jack,  Int,  or  other  implement  with  intent  to  break  into 
houses,  &c. ;  or  any  pistol,  hanger,  cutlass,  bludgeon,  oi 
other  offensive  weapon,  with  intent  felonioimly  to  assault 
any  ju  TMiti :  12.  those  who  should  l)e  found  in  any  tlwell- 
iiiU'-hous*',  waielio\isi-,  coach-house,  stable,  or  outhouse,  or 
any  inclo»ed  yard  or  garden,  or  area  Wlonging  to  any 
house,  Willi  iatent  to  steal.  The  two  classes  last  enume- 
rated wen  added  by  the  itat  23  Geo.  UI..  c  88. 

Incorrii^ble  rogues  were  defined  by  the  Stat.  17  Geo. 
II..  c.  5,  to  be — 1,  cntl-gathorers  offending  againattheatat. 

Geo.  I.,  c.  23,  for  the  regulation  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture; 2,  those  who  being  apprelieiided  as  ros^ues  and 
vagabonds  escape  Ironi  those  who  apprehend  them,  or  re- 
fuse to  go  before  a  magistrate,  or  to  De  examined  on  oath, 
or  to  be  conveyed  by  a  pass,  and  those  who  knowingly 
give  a  false  account  of  tliemselvea ;  3,  those  who  escape 
•  bom  the  houie  of  coirectioii  befiora  tlM  expimtion  of  their 
term  of  imprisonment  as  rogues  and  vanbonds ;  4,  those 
w  ho  ntler  punishment  as  rogues  and  vagwoods again eom- 
uut  nifences  ui  the  same  class. 

Rogues  and  vagabond.*?  and  incorrigible  rogtu  s  v.  i  re,  by 
the  stat.  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  5,  to  be  committed  by  magistrates 
to  the  house  of  coinetioii  until  the  next  quaiteMieauons. 
when  the  justices  were  empowered  to  oraer  rogues  and 
Tsgabonds  to  be  Anther  confined  in  the  house  of  correction 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months ;  and  incorrigible 
rogues  for  any  time  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more  than 
two  years,  and  to  be  whipped. 

The  st.ifute  17  (»eo.  11.,  c.  5,  was  ])y  no  means  a  well- 
considered  or  a  vNell-eApre^-ed  la«  .  It  \\n-t  been  jiiatly  said 
that  'in  the  lung  catalogue  of  actions  which  it  holds  up, 
manv  arc  of  a  dubious  nature,  and  nice  legal  aeumen 
would  often  be  required  to  distinguish  whether  a  person 
had  ioeunred  any  and  what  penalty  under  the  statute.* 
(Eden's  Siale  qf  Uie  Poor,  vol.  i.,  p.  306.)  The  courts  too 
complained  of  the  inaccuracy  of  its  expression  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  understanding  its  nieaniiii,'.  H<  \ 
r.  Rhodes,  4  Term  Reportu,  222.)  Itepealed  alteuii)l>, 
were  made  in  parliament  to  modify  iuid  inijKove  its  pio- 
visions.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pointed in  1770  to  review  andoonsider  the  Poor  Laws  and 
the  laws  relating  to  Tagianta»  resolved  *  that  the  stat.  17 
Geo.  II.,  e.  17,  mould  be  explained  and  amended  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enforce  the  execution  thereof,  and  prevent 
the  practice  of  begging  in  the  streets  and  highways,  per- 
nicious in  its  coiise(juences  and  highly  disgnu'i  tul  to  this 
country.'  NeveitheUss  this  .statute  eonliiuied  in  force 
until  the  year  1822,  when  a  tempomrj- act,  stat.  .'l  Geo.  IV., 
c.  40,  ])a!vsed,  repealing  all  former  laws  and  re-enacting 
most  of  the  provisions  of  the  stat.  17  Geo.  11.,  c.  5,  with 
many  additions  and  modifications.  Tbe  provisions  of  the 
stat.  3  Geo.  IV.,  e.  40,  were  however  entirely  superseded 
by  the  st.nt.  T)  Geo.  IV.,  c.  ai,  which  now  (1843!  constitutes 
the  law  respecting  vagrants.  IJy  the  third  section  of  tliis 
statute  the  lollowing  persons  arc  ileclared  to  be  idle  ami 
disorderly  persons,  and  may  be  committed  by  a  single  ma- 
gistrate to  hard  labour  in  tnc  house  of  correction  for  any- 
time not  exceeding  one  month : — 1,  every  person  able  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family,  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
do  so,  whereby  he  or  hie  fiunily  become  chargeable  to  the 
parish  ;  2,  every  person  returning  and  becoming  charge- 
able to  a  parish  Irom  which  he  has  been  legally  removed 
by  order  of  two  justices  without  having  a  ceitihcate  of  his 
settlement  in  some  other  pari.sh  from  the  officers  of  such 
parisli ;  3,  petty  chapmen  or  pedlars  wandering  abroad 
and  trading  without  licence ;  4,  prostitutes  wandering  in 
the  streets  or  highways,  or  in  any  place  of  public  resort, 
nnd  behaving  riotously  or  indecently;  fi^  every  person 
wandering  abroad  or  placing  himself  in  anypublic  place  to 
beg  and  gather  alms,  or  proctiring  any  child  to  do  so. 

Tlie  4th  section  of  the  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  «a  declares  the 
following  jjersons  to  be  ro/:uci  aud  vagabonds,  and  em- 


powers a  siug.e  magistrate  to  commit  them  to  hard  lalxiur 
m  the  house  uf  coenKtioOtliDrany  time  not  exceeding  tlu^e 
months:—!.  Every  penon  comniittinff  any  offence  which 
would  constitute  him  an  idle  and  duorderly  person. 

2,  Every  person  pretending  to  tell  fortunes,  or  UNir.L'  any 
device,  l)y  palmistry  or  otherwise,  to  deceive  and  uupuse 
upon  the  people.  ;i,  Kvcrv  person  wandering  aljro.id  lu.d 
lodging  in  any  biu-n  or  ouUiouse,  or  in  any  deserted  build- 
ing, or  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  tent,  or  in  any  cart  or 
waggon,  not  having  any  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and 
not  giving  a  good  account  of  himself.  4,  Every  person 
w  ilfully  exposing  to  view  in  any  street,  road,  highway,  or 
public  place,  any  obscene  print,  jiicture,  or  otlier  indecent 
exhibition.  (By  1  and  2  Vict.,  e.  .'is,  this  provision  is 
declared  to  intend  to  exposing  such  articles  in  a  sliop  w  in- 
dow.) "),  Every  j^erson  wihuUy  and  obst'enel^  exposing 
his  pet>>on  in  any  street  or  highway,  or  in  the  view  thervoC 
with  intent  to  insult  any  female.  6,  Eveiy  poEMi  wander« 
ing  abroad  and  endeavouring  by  ttie  expoaure  of  wounds 
or  ddtonnitica  to  gather  alms.  7,  Evenr  person  going 
about  as  a  gatherer  or  collector  of  alms,  or  endeavouring 
to  prociu^  ci)aritable  contributions  under  a  false  pretence. 
8,  Every  person  running  away  and  leaving  his  wife  actu- 
ally or  probably  chargeable  to  the  parish.  9,  Ever)'  per- 
son playing  or  betting  in  any  street,  highway,  or  public 
place  with  any  table  or  instrument  of  gaming,  at  an^'  game 
of  chance.  lOb  Every  person  having  in  Iiis  possession  any 
picklock-key,  crow,  taoc,  bit*  or  ouer  implement,  with  in- 
tent felonioosty  to  break  into  any  house.  &c.,  or  being 
armed  with  .Tiiy  trnn,  pistol,  hanger,  ci;tla-<.  bludsrton,  or 
other  otleiisne  weapon,  or  iuiviiig  upon  bun  any  instru- 
ment with  intent  til  roniinit  any  felonious  act.  11,  Every 
person,  being  found  in  any  dwelling-house,  warehouse, 
coach-bouae,  stable  or  outhouse,  or  in  any  inclosed  >'ard» 
garden,  or  area  for  any  unlawful  purpose.  12,  £vciy 
suspected  person  or  reputed  thief  frequenting  any  river, 
canal,  or  navigable  stream,  dock,  basin,  or  any  quay,  wharf, 
or  warehouse  nearer  adjoining  thereto,  or  any  street,  high- 
way, or  avenue  h.^diiiL,'-  llureto,  or  any  })lace  of  public 
resort,  or  any  avenue  Icaduit,'  tliereto,  or  any  street,  high- 
way, or  place  adjacent,  with  intent  to  comuut  lelony. 
13,  £very  person  apprehended  aji  an  idle  and  disorderly 

Jemn,  rad  violently  resisting  any  peace-officer  so  anpre- 
endii^  him,  and  being  subsequently  convicted  of  the 
offence  for  which  he  shall  have  been  so  apprehended. 

The  5Ui  section  of  the  stat.  0  Geo.  IV.,  c.  authorizea 
a  single  magistrate  to  commit  incorrigible  rogues  to  the 
house  of  corieclion  until  in  \t  sessions,  during  which 
interval  they  are  to  be  kept  tu  hard  labour.  The  lUth 
section  of  the  act  then  authorizes  tlie  justices  at  sessions  to 
continue  the  imprisonment  of  this  class  of  oft'endeis  with 
hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceedll^  a  yMUr»  and  to 
order  whipping,  if  they  deem  it  to  be  ej^edient.  Incor- 
rigible rogues  are  denned  by  the  statute  as  follows : — 
1,  Every  jieixin  breaking  or  escaj/mg  out  of  any  place  of 
leiral  continemeiit  belbre  the  expiration  of  the'  term  for 
which  he  shall  have  been  eoinnutted.  2,  Every  jieison 
coniinitting  any  offence  atjaiiist  tlu-  act  which  would  sub- 
ject liim  to  be  dealt  \\itb  jis  a  ruijue  and  vagiUjond,  having 
been  at  some  fonncr  time  adjudged  so  to  be  and  convicted 
thereof.  3,  Every  person  apprehended  as  a  rogue  and 
va^bond  and  violently  resisting  any  peace-officer  so  ap- 
prehending him,  and  being  subsequenfly  convicted  of  the 
offence  for  which  he  shall  have  been  so  apprehended. 

The  statute,  besides  the  definition  of  tlie  facta  and  cir- 
cumstances which  ar,'  tu  cutistilule  offences  in  the  several 
classes  above  enumerated,  contains  various  provisions  for 
the  prosecution  of  vagrants  and  the  regulation  and  diapoaal 
of  tiiem.  Thus  it  is  enacted  that  any  peieon  may  iVfiE^- 
hend  a  vagrant  and  bring  him  before  a  magisfn%.  Tbe 

Sersons  as  well  as  the  carriages  or  himage  of  the  several 
cscriptions  of  vagrants  may  be  searcned,  and  money  or 
goods  found  unon  tlu  in  may  on  their  conviction  be 'ap- 
plied towards  tile  costs  of  apprehending  them  and  main- 
taining thefti  in  pnsun.  If  proceedings  at  the  aewona  ttC 
contemplated,  either  by  reason  of  an  appeal  agunst  a  sum- 
mary conviction  or  tne  commitment  of  an  incorrigible 
rogue,  the  comnittiog  magistrate  may  bind  over  witnesses 
to  proeeeute,  and  the  justices  at  sessions  may  oider  the 
payment  of  costs  to  person.s  so  bound.  And  an  appeal  is 
given  to  the  next  sessions  to  any  person  aggrieved  by  an 
act  or  deti'rinitiation  of  any  magistiatt  OUt  of  flCHODi  OOA* 
ccruiug  the  execution  of  the  act. 
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Although  the  inodorn  statute  c  onslihitO't  in  many  respects 
an  impruvemt'iit  of  the  law,  it  i.s  huliie  to  some  oi*  the 
objections  whieh  were  made  to  the  17  Geo.  11.,  c.  5,  and 
to  otliers  of  a  j^raver  character.  It  is  by  no  means  exclu- 
Wftly  it,  Vagrant  Act,  though  popularly  so  called ;  but  its 
pronsioiis  extend  to  various  offences  not  necessarily  oon- 
ncrtc  (1  with  vagrancy,  which  the  le^slature  has  thoutjht 
proper  lo  place  witiiiii  the  siimmar)  jurisdiction  of  justices 
of  the  peace.  Undir  the  loriner  statute,  a  single  mai^is- 
trate  was  only  intrui>ted  with  the  power  of  summary  com- 
mitment  for  a  month  in  the  case  of  idle  and  disorderly 
penons.  or  to  the  next  seaaons  in'eaee  of  ro!giMS  and  vagap 
bonds  ud  ineotri^ble  rogues.  Whereas,  under  the  recent 
act,  a  single  magistrate  has  the  power  of  at  once  commit- 
ting rogues  and  vagabonds  to  pniion  with  hard  labour  tor 
three  months.  If  the  offences  to  he  punisht^d  had  been 
precisely  defined  by  the  statute,  tliis  large  extent  of  sum- 
mary* jurisdiction  might  have  been  less  objectionable  ;  but 
the  language  of  the  law  is  peculiarly  loose  and  inaccurate. 
For  in&nce,  who  are  to  be  considered '  sutpeoted  persons,' 
or  *  reputed  thieves,'  or  what  is  to  be  taken  for  an  ■  un- 
lawftil  purpose,'  or  '  frequenting  a  atreet,*  in  the  true 
lerjal  construction  of  this  statute,  so  as  to  render  the  per- 
)Mi:is  to  whose  act.t  these  phrases  are  applied  ro<:ues  and 
vaijabonds  ?  are  ot\en  qut^Uuii-*  ol  duulil  and  difficulty  to 
practical  lawyers,  and  may  reasonably  occasion  hesitation 
and  difference  of  opinion  even  among  those  to  whom  the 
final  interpretation  of  penal  laws  belongs.  This  latitude 
and  tra^meoeM  of  expression  are  peculiarly  dangerous  in  a 
law  which  gives  large  judicial  power  to  unprofeauonal  per- 
Krins,  who  are  for  the  most  part  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
trol of  public  opinion  in  the  exorcise  of  it;  where  the 
suiijects  and  objects  of  the  law  are  nearly  connected  with 
lotal  excitements  and  prepossesislons,  and  where  the 
parties  who  suffer  from  misdeoision  are  commonly  tlie 
foK  and  hdplcn,  to  whom  «a  i^peal  ii  wholly  ioaeees- 
■ble. 

VA'HE.l,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natmal  tuaSiy  of 

Apocynacetp,  so  named  from  yahf,  the  nama  Of  one  of 
the  species,  V.  f^mmifera,  iu  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
where  it  is  said  to  yield  an  exc  ellent  kind  of  caoutchouc. 
This  species  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  plant  as 
Utoacm  elaetica  [Ubceola],  but  this  is  doubtful.  One  or 
two  odier  necies  are  found  iu  Africa,  which  are  said  to 
yield  ediUe  fhiit. 

VAHI..  MARTIN,  a  botanbt,  was  bora  10th  of  Ocloher, 
174f),  at  Bergen  in  Norway.  Having  received  his  pre- 
liminar)'  education  at  Bergen,  he  was  entered  a  student  of 
the  uni'versitv  of  Copenhairen  in  ITWi.  ami  resulcil  in  the 
house  of  thekev.  Hans  Stroem,  a  dislineuished  naturalist. 
It  was  here  that  he  imbibed  hU  taste  for  botanv,  and 
having  lived  at  Copenhagen  two  years  he  left  lor  I  jml, 
in  order  that  he  might  study  under  Linnasiu.  Here  he 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  great 
iKJtani^t.  and  remnined  at  UpsaJ  for  five  years.  His  inter- 
course liowever  with  his  preceptor  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  a  domestic  occurrence,  for  '  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
cxpectetf,'  says  Smith,  •  that  the  dignified  professor,  then 
in  theienith  of  his  prosperity  and  lionours,  could  favour- 
Mtf  regard  the  inclination  ot'  one  of  his  daughters  for  a 
•tnoent  who  had  his  own  fortune  to  seek ;  nor  is  anything 
recorded  of  this  daughter  which  might  have  justified  a 
ronuintic  attachment  or  adventnrons  panott  on  the  part  of 
the  young  man.' 

In  1779  Vahl  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Copenhagen,  where,  having  remained  three 
years,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  under- 
take a  scientific  tour,  during  which  he  visited  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Bari>aiy,  Switzerland,  and  England. 
In  these  tarioQS  countries  he  made  large  colleetions  of 
^ants,  and  visited  their  principal  mmeoms.  Whilst  in 
England  he  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  Sir  J.  Banks 
and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  to  whose  herbaria  and  libraries  ho  h&d 
constant  access,  and  he  availed  him.self  extensively  of  this 
priTilege. 

On  his  return  to  Copenhagen  in  1785,  he  wa.s  appointed 
professor  of  naUual  history  m  the  universitv,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  the  continuation  of  the  'Flom  Oanica,' 
already  commenced  by  Older.  Thas  work  was  completed 

in  twenty-four  fa.scieuli,  seven  of  which  were  done  pre- 
vious to  its  having  been  undertaken  by  Vahl.  He  made 
several  journeys  to  the  coasts  and  mountains  of  Nor- 

my  Soi  the  purpose  of  getting  materials  for  this  work, 


which  was  comi)lotod  in  1810.  In  1790  he  commenced  a 
work  entitled  .Symboliti  Botanicie.'  It  appeared  in  three 
foUo  fiucicuii,  each  fiueicuius  emtaining  twen^-fiv^ 

Jlates.  The  principal  object  of  tUawoikwBs  to  fllostrate 
orakiil's  discoveries;  but  Vahl  gave  de<cri])(ions  and 
drawings  of  many  plants  from  his  own  collections.  In 
17'JC  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  '  Kclogie  Ame- 
ricana-,'which  was  a  sequel  to  the  'Svmbohr,"  and  con- 
sisted of  three  fa.sciculi  containing  in  alf  thirty  plates. 

in  1790  and  18U0  the  government  again  paid  his'  ex- 
penses in  visiting  HoUand  and  Fuia,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  botanical  »eeinmn»to  enable  him  to  bring 
out  a  great  work  which  he  had  hi  contemplation  on  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom.  On  retumini:  to  Copenhagen 
from  this  visit,  he  was  appointed  profesivor  of  botany  in  the 
univeihity.  He  lived  to  eoniplete  only  one  volume  of  his 
great  work  entitled  '  Enuiueratio  Plantarum.'  This  was 
published  in  1804 :  he  died  on  the  Mth  Of  December  of 
the  same  year.  Since  his  death,  five  more  volumes  have 
been  published.  His  extensive  library,  eonaisthsg  of  30OO  . 
volumes  of  books,  his  herbarium,  and  manuscripts,  were 
purchased  bv  the  king  of  Denmark  for  3000  dollars  (about 
07^/.),  besides  an  annual  pension  of  KM)  dollars  to  Us 
widow,  and  of  IW)  dollars  to  each  of  his  six  childien. 

\'alil  also  paid  alK  nlion  to  zuokigy  :  he  communicated 
remarks  on  the  carnivora  to  Cuvier,  and  also  some  obser- 
vations on  insects  to  Fabricius,  and  assisted  in  the  coni> 
pletion  of  the  '  Zoologia  Danica,'  a  worii  tlwt  had  not  ap- 
peared at  his  death.  He  was  a  learned  and  rralous 
botanist,  and  liis  works  will  remain  a  monument  of  his 
accurate  acquaintance  %vith  a  large  portion  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  I  'ahlia,  a  genus  of  SaxifragaoCOOa  pfauts, 
was  named  in  honour  of  him  by  Thunberg. 

{fUographie  UmomeUef  nr  J.  S.  nith,  in  Raes's 
Cj/cloptedta.) 

VA'HLIAt  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  of 
8axifhigeB»  so  named  in  hmHMmr  of  Martin  Vahl,  a  pupil 
ofLhrnsns,  afterwards  professor  of  botany  at  Copenhagen, 
and  author  of  several  botanical  works,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  '  Flora  I>anita.'  Though  the  genus  Vahlia 
belongs  to  a  lamily  of  indigenous  iti  cold  and 

temperate  climates,  it  is  itself  found  only  in  hot  parts  of 
the  world,  as  Eirypt,  Senegambia,  the  Cape  of  Gooa  Hope, 
and  the  peninsula  of  India.  The  characters  of  the  genus 
arc — tube  of  calj'x  adherent  to  ovaiy,  limb  superior, 
5-parted ;  petals,  5,  spreading  and  undivided ;  stamens  5, 
alternating  with  petals ;  styles  2 ;  stigmas  capitate ;  cap- 
sule 1 -celled,  2-valved  at  the  apex,  5-furrowed,  crowned 
by  the  lobes  of  the  calyx ;  seeds  convex  on  the  outside. 
The  species  are  small,  usually  hairy,  subdiehotomous. 
Leaves  opposite,  without  stipules,  liiiear  or  lanceolate; 
pedicels  axillaiy,  twin,  dngie-flowcred,  with  the  flowenoT 
a  white  colour. 

YAILLANT,  JEAN  FOY.  was  bom  st  Beaimds  on 
the  aith  of  May,  1632.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of 
three,  and  was  educated  by  an  uncle,  who  wished  his 
nephew  to  study  the  law,  in  oi-der  that  he  might  become 
his  successor  in  some  offices  which  he  held.  The  uncle 
however,  who  left  all  his  property  to  his  nephew,  died  at  a 
time  when  Vaillant  was  not  yet  old  enouj^h  to  become  Ida 
successor ;  and  being  now  in  the  possession  of  a  consider- 
able £DltuiM,  he  IbUcwed  his  own  inelinatioa&  and  d^^ 
hhmeir  to  the  stady  of  meifiehie,  of  wMch  he  was  made 
doctor  at  fhc  ni'o  of  twenty-four.  Vaillant's  name  has 
become  colebi  atod.  not  lor  what  he  did  in  his  profession,  but 
for  what  he  did  Ibr  numismatics:  he  is  one  of  the  first 
men  who  showed  the  importance  of  antient  coins  for  his- 
tory. The  circumstance  which  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of 
these  studies  is  related  as  follows : — A  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
botulioad  of  Beauvais,  while  working  in  his  fields,  dis- 
covered a  great  quantity  of  antient  coins,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  them,  he  took  them  to  Vaillant.  sad  con- 
sulted him  about  the  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  coins, 
V'aillant  looked  at  them  at  first  very  cursorily,  but  on 
further  thoughts  his  curiosity  became  excited,  and  he  be- 
gan examining  them  carefully.  The  discoveries  which  ho 
made  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure,  that  henceforth  he 
devoted  nearly  all  his  time  to  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
antiquity.  Some  years  after  this  occurrence  he  had  occa^ 
sion  to  go  to  Fans,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Pierre  Seguin,  who  had  a  fine  collection  of  antient  coins, 
and  was  very  fond  of  the  study.  Vaillnnt  visited  him  fre- 
quently, ana  made  also  the  ac^uaiotaacc  of  several  other 
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eminent  men,  ulio  soon  perceived  that  he  possi'ssod  cxtia- 
i)nlin;uy  talt-nt  and  more  tluin  an  uixliiuiry  knowlt-dgo  of 
anUent  medals,  until  at  length  hf  nl>o  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Co)b«rt.   This  minister  vtaii  tlien  about  removing 
the  miminatie  cabioet  of  Gastoo  de  Bourbon  to  VcsniUe*. 
and  he  ^Hdied  to  inerease  it.  He  therefore  commiidoned 
Vaillant  to  travel  throutrh  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece  for  the 
purpose  of  collectinir  antient  medak  for  the  kitiaj  s  cabinet. 
Vnilliint  Njjent  two  y<  rus  on  this  journey,  and  colloc-ted  a 
great  (niantily  of  beautiful  and  rare  coins,  which  made  the 
,  cbbinet  ot  Versailles  one  of  the  most  splendid  collections 
of  medals  in  Europe.   In  the  year  1674  vaiUant  published 
his  first  work,  on  t  he  coins  of  the  Roman  emperan*  Wider  the 
title  '  Numismata  Imperatorum  Romanorum  pnestantiora, 
&  Julio  Cecsarc  ad  Poattimum  et  Tyrannos,'  of  which  a 
second  and  much  improved  edition  appeared  iti  l(;!i2, 
2  vols.  4t().    The  bust  and  best  edition  is  that  of  li;ildiims. 
Runic.  174J,  3  vols.  4to.    I:i  the  same  year  in  whicli  Vail- 
lant published  Ills  tir^t  work,  he  was  sent  out  a  second  time 
by  Colbert,  in  search  after  anticnt  coins.   He  embarked  at 
Maneille  for  Rome,  but  on  the  second  dav  after  leaving 
the  ^rt  the  n«neh  veasel  vnm  captui-ed  by  an  Algerine 
corsair,  and  all  persons  on  board  were  taken  to  Algiers  as 
slaves.    Vaillant  was  kept  in  slavery  for  upwards  of  four 
months,  until,  after  bonie  energetic  remonstrances  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government,  he  was  restored  to  freedom. 
After  having  recovered  a  number  of  gold  coins  which  the 
Algerioea  had  taken  from  him,  he  embarked  for  Maneille. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  voyage  the  vessel  was  again  pur- 
mad  kf  ft  COiaair,  and  when  Vaiilaint  taw  tliat  the  danger 
became  threatening,  he  reeoWed  to  secure  at  least  his  gold 
medals,  and  he  swallowed  them.  Howerera  sudden  change 
of  the  wind  delivered  the  vessel  from  the  enemy,  and  after 
sevenil  adveiitr,re>  it  w.i-;  tlirn.Mi  among  the  sands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone.    Vaillant  got  on  shore  in  a  skiff,  but 
suffered  very  much  from  the  medals  till  he  was  relieved 
of  them.  Soon  after  iiia  arrival  he  was  sent  out  on  a  tliird 
expedition,  during  wMeh  he  trarelled  tluough  Egypt  and 
several  parts  of  /^a.  His  exertions  were  richly  rewarded ; 
he  returned  to  Paris  in  16H0.  and  brought  with  him  a  very- 
large  collection  of  cuiii>,  ^^llic■ll  were  a;.^iM  incorporated  in 
the  king's  c.Ti)inet,  tlie  whole  arranEreinent  of  which  was 
now  ititnisted  to  him.    Immediately  alter  his  return  he 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  studying  the  coins  and  the  his- 
toy  of  the  8eleucidae  in  HyriA,  and  in  1681  he  published 
the  results  of  his  labours  in  hia  *  Beleuddanim  Imperium, 
sen  Hi^oria  Regum  Syriae  ad  fidem  Ninninnatum  accom- 
modata**  I  vol.  4to.    The  remaining  years  of  his  life  Vail- 
lant spent  at  Paris,  in  the  nninterruiited  stiuly  of  numis- 
niaties  and  the  compositiim  of  his  works.     During  this 
period  he  also  paid  a  visit  to  England  to  see  the  most 
valuable  collections  of  medals.  In  1702,  when  Louis  XIV. 
^ve  a  new  constitution  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
vaillant  was  made  a  member,  and  soon  after  ft  pensionary 
of  it.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1706. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  Vaillant,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  he  cnhivatcd  numismatics  at  a  time  when  the 
subject  wa8  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  hfs  labours,  if  estimated 
underthese  circumstances,  are  hi<rh!y  meritorious.  Although 
most  of  his  works  have  been  superseded  by  the  more  recent 
investigations  of  Eckhel  and  Sestini,  some' are  still  of  great 
value.  Besides  those  mentioned  above,  the  following  works 
dflseive  notice:—!,  *  Numismata  aerea  Imperatorum  et 
OBSaram  in  Coloniis,  Municipiis,  et  Urbilms  jure  I. alio 
donatis,  ex  omni  Modulo  percussa,'  Pans,  1G88,  2  vol^.,  Ibl. ; 
2,  '  Numismata  Impendonim  et  (';rsarurn  k  Populis  Ro- 
manae  dilinnis  CJraece  locjuC libus  e\  omni  Modulo  per- 
e.i>sa,  Paris,  1098,  4to.,  a  second  ami  enlarged  edition  of 
this  work  appeared  at  Amsterdam.  1700,  fol.:  3,  *Histoda 
Ptataoaaeorum,  ^g>'pti  Regnm,  ad  ftdem  Numisniatam 
acoommodata,'  Amsterdam,  1701,  fol. ;  4.  '  Nummi  An- 
tiqui  Pamillarom  Romananim  perpetuis  Interpretationibus 
illustrati,"  Amsterdam,  1703,  2  vols.  fol.  After  his  death 
there  appeared—.^),  '  Arsacidanim  imperium,  sive  Regnm 
Parthorum  Historia  ad  fidem  NnmiMnatuni  accommudata,' 
Paris,  1725,  4to.  ;  and  G,  '  Achaemenidarum  Imperium, 
sive  Regum  Ponti,  Bosphori,  llineiae,  el  Bithvniac  His- 
toria ad  fidem  Numismatum  aoeonmodata,'  njris,  1729^ 
4to.  The  « Mgmoiies  de  I'Acadlmie  dee  Inseripttons  et 
BeUes  Letties'  also  emtain  sevenl  itrteresting  pasen  by 
Yaniant. 

CNicemn.       moires  dex  Hommrs  niuslrct,  vol.  M,  j 
Chaufepi^,  Dtcliunnaire  Hutori^e  et  Criitt^.} 


VAII.L.'VNT,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  FOY.  a  son  cf  the 
celebrated  numismatist,  .kaii  ley  \  ailhuil,  was  f  oni  at 
Rome  ou  the  17lh  of  Fcliruaiy,  lOGo,  when  his  tattici-  was 
travelling  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  antient  coins.  At 
the  age  of  three  yean  he  was  brought  to  Beauvaisb  aod  at 
twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris. 
His  father  wished  him  to  follow  the  medical  pn)fession, 
but  at  the  same  time  made  him  familiar  with  numisuiatics. 
and  usually  took  him  with  lilm  to  tlie  royal  cabinet  of 
medals  during  the  lime  Uiat  he  wa^  engaged  in  arranging 
them.  Young  Vaillant  accompanied  lus  father  on  hw 
visit  to  England,  and  alter  his  return  to  Paris  he  began 
seriously  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine*  Oif 
which  be  was  tnade  a  doctor  in  1001.  His  reputation  as  » 
numismatist  however  appean  to  have  been  much  greater 
than  that  as  a  physician,  and  in  1702  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  to  the  Mi'moiics  of 
which  lie  (  ijiitiibuted  several  j)a])ers  on  antiqiianan  and 
numismatic  subjects,  which  raised  great  expectations,  and 
show  tliat  1m  would  peril^ie  have  surpa^^ed  his  father,  had 
his  life  been  spaMdriaoger.  He  died  on  tiie  17Ui  of  No- 
vember, 1706,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  which  moduoed  an 
abscess  in  his  head.  The  only  medical  worit  Oi  VaUIaiit  is 
a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  cotfee. 

fNiceron.  Mhitotrts  dm  Uommea  lllustres,  vol.  3nr.{ 
Chanfepi^,  Dicttnnmire  Hiitonmie  et  Critique.) 

VAILLANT.  SEBASriAN,  botanist,  was  bom  on  the 
26th  of  jMay,  1669,  at  Vi^y,  near  Pontoise,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  a  shopkeeper  in  that  town.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  acquired  a  taste  lor  botany,  and  when  only  six  years 
old  had  made  a  collection  of  the  wild  plants  of  the  country, 
which  he  cultivated  in  his  father's  garden.  But  his  father, 
fearing  that  his  love  of  plants  would  be  the  mm  of  him, 
diri  i  tnl  ills  attention  during  his  leisure  hoims  to  music  ; 
and  so  great  was  his  progress  on  the  organ,  tlut,  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  on  his  tutor  dying,  he  was  appointed  organist 
in  his  place  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Macloud.  He 
also  was  distinguished  by  his  attention  to  Us  general  studies 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Pontoise.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed resident  orgjiiiist  in  ii  nunnery  near  his  native  town, 
and  having  a  strong  inclination  for  tlie  studj^  of  medicine,  he 
took  every  opportunity  to  visit  the  sick  in  a  neiglibuiiriiig 
public  hospital.  His  progress  in  anatomical  and  mediciu 
reading  having  been  great,  he  was  appointed  assistant- 
surgeon  to  the  hospital.  At  the  aee  of  nineteen  he  left 
tiiis  position  to  pursue  his  medicu  studies  at  Evreux,  in 
Normandy;  and  naving  been  introduced  to 'the  Marquis 
de  Govillc,  a  caj)tain  of  the  royal  fusileers,  he  wa.s  appointed 
!  by  him  surgeon  to  his  company,  with  the  rank  oi  lieutenant. 
In  this  position  hcwa.s  present  at  tlie  battle  (jI  I  U  hius,  uln  jv 
his  ])atron  having  been  killed,  he  left  the  army  and  came 
to  Paris  in  1C9I.  His  intention  was  still  further  to  pursue 
medicine,  but  in  the  eouise  of  his  studies  be  attended  the 
lectures  of  Toumelbrt,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity  as  a  botanical  teacher.  His  long  ioigolten 
passion  for  plants  again  broke  lorlh,  and  he  lesohed  to 
abandon  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  bolany.  The 

¥eriod  wasfa\  ourat;le  lor  this  determination  ;  the  genius  of 
oumefort  had  just  slu  d  a  brilliant  light  on  many  of  the 
obscure  depai-tments  of  botany,  which  served  to  show  how 
much  w  as  yet  to  be  done.  Vmllant  soon  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  Toumefort,  and  was  afterwards  introduced  to  M. 
Fagon,  first  physician  to  the  king,  and  professor  of  botany 
and  subiieinonstrator  of  plants  in  the  .lardin  du  Kui.  Faguii 
made  him  his  secretary',  and  appointe«i  him,  utuli-r  himself, 
a  director  of  the  .Taidin  du  Roi,  and,  in  1708,  resitrncd  in 
his  favour  his  professorship  and  subdemonstratonsiiip,  situ- 
ations which  Toumefort  was  known  to  have  been  anxious 
to  obtain.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  these  po- 
rtions, many  improvements  were  made  in  llie  gardens, 
and  Vaillant  was  commi.ssioned  by  the  king  to  form  a  mu- 
seum of  materia  medica.  In  1716  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  honour  wliich  he  had 
never  sought,j^iiiil  wliich  he  at  first  refused  to  accept. 

As  a  Uatiirer  \'ailiant  was  succc.vslul,  and  for  many 
years  he  did  little  else  than  publish  bis  views  through  the 
medium  of  his  lectures.  Although  a  pupil,  an  a&iifer, 
and  a  friend  of  Toumefort,  he  was  closed  to  many  of 
his  views,  and  especially  the  system  on  which  he  had  ar- 
ranged the  vegetable  kingdom  :  and  in  1721  he  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  criticisra  on  the  method  of 
Toumefort,  which  was  publislud  in  the  INIenioirs  of  the 
Academy  for  ITU*  He  did  not  however  succeed  in  estar> 
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Uwhiogany  dassilicatton  ofhiiown;  and  it  is  not  pro- 
Mble,  even  if  he  had  lived  to  We  canned  out  his  own 

news  on  STstematic  Imtany,  that  he  wnr,';!  h;^^  ^■  {in.Iiii  .  •! 
a  «3r8tem  that  could  have  supplantctl  tin-  nti,  v.hit  It  v,ii.s 
the  basis  of  the  '  In^ti'ution(•^  Rci  Hcrbari*,' and  which 
laid  the  foundation  ior  the  labours  of  Adanson,  the  Jussieus, 
and  De  Candollc.  The  most  successful  portions  of  his 
criticisms  directed  against  Touraefort  were  those  with 
regard  to  the  functions  ot  the  stamens  and  pistil^  which 
Ibttmefoii  looked  VfOA  as  only  excretoiy  organs,  and 
heM  to  be  of  yer^  secondary  importance  in  the  structure 
of  the  flower.  Vaillant  piibli\hc(i  liis  views  on  t!ii>  •-ubji'ct 
in  a  paper,  entitlcil  '  Scrnio  d^'  Structura  Flonini,  lintuiu 
dif?'ei'i-n1ia  iiMiipie  parlium  fos  (:'ii>i>tituentiui)i,"  &c-.,  Le\-- 
den,  171H.  It  wa-.  also  pubHslied  at  the  same  time  in 
French.  Ili  tweeu  tin  years  17l8and  1722  he  readseveral 
papers  before  tlic  Acaaemv  of  Sciences  on  the  geneia  and 
^ecies  of  the  natural  order  Composite,  whieh  were  very 
valuable  contributions  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  struc- 
ture of  that  difficult  order  of  plants.  He  did  not  publish 
remarks  on  thi-  foreign  spiries  of  other  oiders,  but  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith  states  tliat  the  remarks  in  his  Herbarium,  pre- 
served at  Paris,  'display  a>;tonishin£f  instances  of  his  profound 
knoyledgc  and  acute  judgment  with  respect  to  the  genera, 
^cies,  and  s\Tion^'me«  of  plants.' 

Vaillant  had  evidently  during  his  life  been  preparing  for 
some  great  work,  but  befere  he  had  arranged  ms  materials 
he  was  attacked  with  the  sympfoni--  of  puhiionniy  consump- 
tion, which  ol)li£red  him  to  ahaiuion  his  design.  There 
was  one  work  however  on  wliirli  he  liatl  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  labour,  and  whi«h  he  was  anxious  to  have 
puUiahed,  and  that  was  on  the  plants  growing  around 
nait,  Toumefort  had,  in  his  *  History  of  Plants  whieh 
pow  in  the  Neighbonrhood  of  Paris,'  attempted  the  same 
thinsr;  but  this  was  admitted  fo  be  the  least  siiceessful  of 
ills  efforts,  and  Vaillant  obtanu  d  for  his  work  t lie  assistance 
of  Aubriet.  the  first  botanical  (lraut;hlsniaii  of  the  day,  who 
had  made  upwards  of  30U  drawings :  the  description  of 
all  the  spcfi-  s  were  very  carefully  made,  with  an  accurate 
account  of  the  synonymes,  in  which  Tuurucfort'tt  work  waa 
veiy  deficient ;  and,  m  addition,  he  had  also  examined  to 
smne  extent  th9  a;)[ptogamic  plants.  Finding  that  he 
eonld  not  publish  this  work  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to 
the  celebrated  Boerha.ive,  recjuesting  that  he  would  cnn- 
sent  to  publish  it :  a  negotiation  was  carried  on  between 
the  two  by  means  of  nur  countryman  Dr.  William  Sherard 
[Shekard],  and  ended  in  the  consent  of  Uoerhaave  to 
publish  the  work.  Yatllant,  bavinfr  been  thus  relieved 
of  this  last  earthly  anxiety,  prepared  composedly  for  his 
death,  i^eh  took  place  on  his  birth-day,  ^Iay  26,  1722. 

The  posthumous  work,  entitled  '  Rotanicon  Piirisicnso,'  , 
wa.s  pnolished  at  Leyden  in  1727,  forming  a  larfie  lolio  ] 
with  33  plates,  l  ouf  uiiing  between  3<X)  ana  4<KJ  tignres  of  j 
plants,    ilie  figures  are  uncoloured,  and  the  plants  are 
arranged  in  an  alphabetical  manner.    Tlie  definition  of 
the  species  is  in  I^tin  ;  the  rest  of  the  text  is  in  French. 

Vaillant  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  taJent  and  integrity. 
His  botanical  works  display  the  accuracy  and  originality 
of  his  mind,  and  it  is  pronable  that  had  not  his  plans  been 
too  gigantic  for  liis  enfeebled  constitution  and  tlie  short- 
ne-s  of  bis  life,  he  would  have  left  behind  him  more 
abutu'.  itit  proofs  of  bi-i  L'eiiius.  He  began  to  tread  in  tlie 
path  which  was  so  successfully  followed  up  by  Linnteus; 
and  bis  attempt  at  improving  the  nomeuclature  of  botany 
it  an  indication  of  his  pereeptipn  of  the  necessity  of  th«t 
change  whieh  was  dfected  by  the  snbseouent  efforts  «f 
T.innfPus.  He  was  also  one  ot  tho«^  \\  ho,  before  the  time 
of  I.innicus,  distinctly  tausrht  atul  upheld  the  doctrine  of 
the  sexuality  of  plants.  He  has  been  sometimes  censured 
for  his  attacks  on  Tourncfurt,  but  these  were  directed,  not 
towards  the  man,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  profound  re- 
gard* but  towards  what  he  deemed  his  errors.  Wien  his 
niBSd  and  patron  Fa^on  was  on  his  death-bed,  Vaillant 
waa  unremitting  in  his  attentions  throughout »  painful 
diseiue ;  and  when  pressed  to  receive  a  sinecure  under  go- 
vernment enjoyed  by  Faijon  as  a  reward  for  his  attentions, 
he  refused.  He  left  a  widow,  but  no  oilspring.  The  genus 
Vaillantia  of  De  Candollc  was  named  in  honour  of  him. 

(Bischoff,  Lfhrhiich  der  Unlamk  ;   Haller,  Bib.  Bot.; 
Biog.  Umv. ;  Sir  .1.  E.  Smith,  in  Kees's  Cueiopaniiu.) 
l^LLANT.  FRANCOIS  LE.  was  bom  in  1793,  at 
>o.  in  Dutch  Guiana,  whwe  his  father,  «  rich 
and  native  of  Meti,  ma  Franeh  eomnil.  lUs 


parents  had  a  taale  for  eoUectine  objects  of  natural  his< 
tory.   They  were  also  in  the  hrt>it  of  making  frequent 

e\(  iiiNinns  fo  the  less  settled  parts  of  the  colony,  always 
eiujyiiiii  till'  boyalongwith  them.  Le Vaillant  at  an  early 
age  had  thus  not  only  euulraetrd  the  tuffes  ot"  his  parents 
and  the  liabits  of  the  backwoodsman,  but  at  the  age  of 
ten  years  had  acquired  considerable  experience  in  col- 
lecting, and  arranging  after  a  system  of  nis  own,  insects 
and  birds. 

In  1765  the  fiunily  of  Le  Vaillant  left  Surinam  t  n  r.  lurn 
to  T?urope.  They  landed  at  the  Texel.  and  alter  >ULiHliji:r 
some  time  in  Holland  proceeded  to  Metz.  Here  Le  Vail- 
lunl  f(»uid  a  fresh  stimulus  to  his  favourite  pursuits  in  the 
ornithological  cabinet  of  M.  B6ca>ur.  In  Surinam  he  liad 
been  accustomed  to  dry  and  prescn  e  the  skins  of  birds :  he 
now  set  liimself  assiduously  to  acquire  the  i^  t  of  preserving 
the  form  and  attitude  of  life  by  stuffing  them.  A  paa- 
sionate  hunter,  he  tells  us  that  during  a  rendence  of  mo 
years  in  Germany  and  of  seven  in  Alsatia  and  Lorraine,  he 
Killed  an  immense  number  of  binls.  But  he  had  also  a 
taste  for  observing  their  habits,  and  spent  whole  days  and 
even  nights  in  watching  fliem,  Tliese  pursuits  were  iii 
him  the  indulgence  of  a  passion.  What  plan  of  education 
his  parents  adopted,  or  whether  they  destined  liim  for 
any  profession,  is  unknown.  The  otdy  hint  preserved  on 
this  subject  is  an  incidental  observation  in  his  Travels, 
that  his  father  insisted  upon  his  acquiring  a  number  ot 
languages.  Dutch  he  spoke  fluently — probably  learnt 
in  childhood  ;  German  and  French,  it  is  said,  well,  though 
his  writings  arc  alleged  fay  eritioB  to  want  the  idiomanc 
precision  of  a  native. 

In  1777  he  came  to  Paris,  where  the  ridi  cdlectiona  oS 
birda  and  the  writings  and  convenatioD  of  naturalists  at 
fiist  attracted  and  then  repelled  him.  He  felt  and  ac- 

knowledeed  the  p'nii;>  of  those  in  whose  hands  ob.serva- 
tions  sueh  as  he  hail  made  self-taught  after  the  desultory 
fashion  of  an  amateur  had  beeunie  a  s<  ieiH  C.  Ih-  \vas  ile- 
lighted  with  the  vaiied  wealth  of  collections  fi-om  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world  which  were  opened  to  his  inspeinioD. 
Rut  accustomed  to  piy  into  the  habits  and  economy  of  the 
living  bird,  the  mere  eatalogiung  and  classifying  of  skins 
and  skeletons  soon  became  repulsive  to  him ;  and  the  inac- 
curacies of  mere  closet  speculators  nourished  a  perluipa 
overweening  estimate  of  bis  own  more  li\iag  knowledije. 
Tins  feeling,  his  sportsman  habit.s,  the  jiU  iusant  recollec- 
tions of  his  Iwyhood  in  the  fon^sts  ul  ^^iuuiiia,  all  contri- 
biiled  to  make  him  dwell  with  pleasure  on  tlie  project  of 
ransacking  the  yet  uuexplored  regions  of  the  eartn  in  order 
to  drag  to  public  view  their  feathered  iahabjhuits.  With 
this  object  he  quitted  Paris,  unknown  to  his  ftiends,  in 
July,  17tW.  lie  repaired  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  formed 
an  intimate  neiiuaintance  with  Temminck ;  and  al1er  five 
months  spent  in  jireparations,  embarked,  in  December,  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  arrived  in  March,  ITHl. 

Le  ^'aillant  remained  in  the  colony  till  July,  17H4.  War 
had  just  broken  out  between  England  and  Holland ;  the 
vessels  at  the  Cape  were  ordered  to  Saldanha  Bay,  to 
conceal  them  from  English  cruisers:  Le  Vaillant  accom- 
panied them.  An  English  squadron  discovered  tlicir  place 
of  refuge,  ami  the  captain  of  the  one  on  board  of  whieh 
Le  Vaillanfs  travelling  eijuipaijt  was  embarked,  blew  it  up 
to  prevent  its  lallint;  into  the  enemy's  liaii;',s.  I-e  A'.till.uiU 
thus  stripped  by  an  aeeident  of  all  the  property  be  carried 
with  him,  was  hospitably  treated  by  the  coMDiBts;  the 
fiscal  Boera  advaneed  everything  that  waa  oeeessaiy  to  fit 
him  out  tor  the  expeditions  Iw  etmtemplated,  and  the 
other  government  ofncers  did  all  in  their  power  (o  promote 
his  cnferijrise.  During  the  three  years  which  he  spent  in 
the  colony  he  made  two  pniu  i  j!al  excursions.  In  the  first, 
which  occupied  him  from  the  18th  of  December,  17H1,  to 
the  2nd  of  April,  1782,  he  advanced  westward,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  coast,  to  tiie  Great  Fish  river ;  ascended 
its  uiuKt  western  branch  to  the  (rontier  of  the  Gonaquois 
and  Caffirea  (iqnprently  near  to  where  Beaufiwl  now  atandsX 
and  from  thence  made  an  excursion  info  the  eountryof  the 
("affres.  He  returned  by  a  more  northerly  route  to  (  ajtc 
Town.  His  second  excui-sioii  appeai-s  to  have  commenced 
in  April,  I7^i,  and  Ia^ted  -ixteen  months :  in  this  time  he 
ad\aiu  e;l  roi1ii\\ai'd  beyond  the  Orange  river — how  I'ar  is 
unci  rtaii'.,  TnoIiaMy  not  SO  fST  as  the  map  which  Laborde 

constructed  from  hia  Journals  represents,  but  falher  than 
his  rival  travelleis  admit  On  his  return  to  the  Cape,  Le 
Vaillant  contemplated  a  voyage  to  Madi^asca^^^  s^mi^ 
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relinquished  the  idea,  and  embarked  for  Europe,  on  the 
I4lh  of  July,  17&4.   In  1783  he  returned  to  Pans. 

]«  VaiUant's  find  care  on  returning  to  Europe  was  to 
■miga  htt  Mfainet  ud  prenre  his  jouniab  fi9r  pubhca- 
tion.  The  namtive  of  nm  lint  expedition  from  the  Cape 
was  pubhHhed  in  179().  In  1789,  and  agMn  in  1705,  efforts 
were  made  to  have  his  cabint-t  purchased  by  povemraent, 
but  a  price  could  not  be  afret  J  ujion.  In  17'"j  the  second 
part  ot  his  Travels  appeared.  Tlic  first  volume  ol"  the 
'  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  AiVica'  was  published  the 
Boine  year ;  it  was  followed  at  intervals  by  four  otliers ;  the 
uxth  appeared  in  1812 ;  and  Lu  Vaillant  at  his  death  left 
two  additional  volumes  in  MS.  The  'Natuial  Uistoiy  of 
Parrots,'  in  2  vols.,  was  published  1S0I-ft;  *The  Natural 
History  of  Uhds  of  Paradise,"  IWII-G;  -Tlie  Natural  His- 
tory of  CuliKgtts,'  1804;  'The  Natural  History  of  C'alaos,' 
1804. 

The  veracity  of  Le  Vaillant  has  been  questioned  by 
Barrow  and  Lichtenstein,  but  on  very  insufficient  grounds, — 
th«.looee  statements  of  colonists  speaking  from  rtcoUecUon 
atler  a  lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty  yean,  or  the  non-appear- 
ance of  a  particular  honle  at  Itie  place  where  it  was  met 
by  Le  Vaillant  after  a  similar  interval.  It  may  be  conceded 
to  Harrow  that  \'ai!lant  was  not  an  accurate  geographer 
■ — he  made  no  pretensions  to  the  character.  In  his  orni- 
thological works  he  describes  the  aj)pearaQce  and  habits 
of  birds ;  in  his  travels  he  narrates  hu  adventures  while  in 
pursuit  of  them.  His  accounts  of  birds  are  tnioh  as  could 
onhr  be  lupoliad  by  one  with  whom  it  waa  a  UMnni  to 
fbllow  them  into  their  moat  Mclnded  hatmtt  aiMwaibdi  all 
their  a<  fion^.  The  narrative  of  his  travels  throws  light 
unon  lub  chaiacler,  and  explains  liu.v  ht-  came  to  be  capa- 
ble of  such  persevering  and  minute  ol>scrvatii)n.  It  is 
iiilowi'd  by  all  who  have  had  opportunities  of  obsening, 
that  he  has  described  the  character  of  the  Hottentot  with 

{>erfect  fidelity.  TTie  narratives  of  Barrow,  CampbeU, 
'lingle,  and  events  still  in  progress,  show  how  truthfully 
hft  Mt  dalineated  the  robun  reckleHneaa  of  the  Dutch 
eoloniits.  Miatakea  there  are  doubtless  many,  but  the  his- 
tory of  his  travels  18  essentially  a  truthful  book.  It  is  a 
sincere  faithful  record  of  his  impressions,  of  things  in  the 
light  in  which  he  viewed  them  ;  and  the  author  delineates 
himself  so  unreservedly  and  so  unconsciously  in  his  eager- 
ness, buoyancy,  enterprise,  vanity,  warmth  of  affection, 
and  unregulated  enthusiasm,  that  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the 
eolouring  effects  of  the  medium  thnnigh  which  all  objects 
are  viewed.  There  is  a  grajpbie  power  and  life  in  Le  Vail- 
lant^ deaeriptions,  that  give  all  his  writing  the  charm  of 
romance.  lie  is  great  in  the  description  ol  an  elephant  or 
rhinoceros  chase  :  his  faithful  niuiikcy  Kkes  is  a  most  feli- 
citous picture  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  more  delicate  crea- 
tion in  poetry  than  his  Gonatjuoi  girl  Narina.  Le  Vaillant 
stands  high  in  a  class  of  writers,  of  which  St.  FSerre,  Vilson 
(the  ornithologist),  and  Audubon  may  be  considered  the 
tynes. 

Neither  Le  Vaillant's  entire  devotion  to  his  favourite 
pursuits,  nor  his  innocent  boyish  enthusiasm  for  that  kind 
of  liberty  which  the  possessor  of  the  wealth  and  acquire- 
ments of  civilised  life  can  command  in  a  genial  climate 
among  a  rude  and  simple  people,  could  enable  hun  to 
escape  entirely  the  dangers  of  the  Revolution.  He  waa 
only  saved  from  the  guillotine  by  the  opportune  death  of 
Kobesptene.  After  his  Uberatioa  he  leured  to  a  small 
property  wUdi  he  possessed  at  La  Nere,  near  Launm ; 
ana  there,  except  at  brief  intervals,  during  which  he  was 
obliged  to  visit  Paris  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his 
work.s  he  spent  the  remaining  tluity  years  of  his  life. 
There  he  lived  through  all  the  wai-s  of  the  lUnolution, 
hunting  as  cas'erly,  and  with  as  little  distraction  from  the 
turmoil  around  him,  as  if  he  had  been  among  the  woods  of 
Surinam  or  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ca^m  lu  died  00  the 
22od  of  November,  1821.) 

(Le  Vaillant,  Voyage  daru  fhttMeur  de  VAfrujue,  and 
Secom!  J'tn/'t^p  (fxiii.i  I'lntfripur  t/«  rAfrique,  and  also  in- 
cidental notices  in  his  ornithological  works;  TraveU  in 
Afrirn,  by  Harr0W|IdehteiHiein« and  Campbell;  BiograpAi« 
L/iiverselle.) 
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VAKHTANG.  ti  e  n  uue  of  several  kings  of  Georgia. 
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cording  to  the  chronicles  of  Georgia,  the  thirty-third  king 
of  that  country,  and  a  descendant  ol  Sapor  the  First,  kiu^ 
of  Penia,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  238,  ana 
having  oonquered  Iberia,  gave  it  to  his  son  Mirian,  who 
founded  the  third  dynasty  of  Georgia.  Vakhtang  the  First 
died  about  the  end  of  me  fifth  century.  He  was  a  great 
waixior,  and  extended  the  frontiers  of  his  empire,  and 
strengthened  them  by  the  construction  of  many  iurtreascs. 
The  Georgian  chronicles  of  that  period  are  however  very 
uncertain,  and  contain  much  fable  mingled  with  truth. 

Vakhtano  thk  Sbcono,  of  the  dynasty  of  Bagratides, 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  country  in  12^,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Mongob.  whose  dominion  at  that  time  extended 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  three 
years,  rcirn  ltcd  by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  virtues. 

VAKHTAXi  THK  Third,  of  the  same  dynasty  as  the  se- 
cond of  the  siinie  name,  ascended  the  throne  in  1301.  Tlu^ 
Mongols  wistung  to  compel  him  and  his  nation  to  embrace' 
Mohammedanism,  he  went  to  tlie  court  of  the  khan,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  desist  from  his  design  against  the  Chris- 
tians of  Georgia.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his  object,  was 
imprisoned*  ud  aftMrmiida  murdered  in  ia(M.  He  ia 
revered  as  a  martyr. 

Vakhtano  thk  Fourth  belonged  to  the  same  dynasty 
as  the  preceding.  He  succeeded  his  lather,  AU  xandir, 
who  becaiiu'  a  monk  in  14-L2.    Ilavini;  gi allied  several 

Erovinces  to  his  younger  brothers,  who  governed  them  as 
is  vassals,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Idnga.  He  died 
after  »  reign  of  thfae  yeaia,  without  issue. 

Vakhtano  thx  Fifth,  king  of  Kartli,*  is  also  known 
nndi^r  tlie  name  uf  Shah  Xawaz,  which  he  assumed  on 
being  obliged  outwardly  to  conforni  to  Mohammedanism. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  lot*.").  He  lived  a  long  time  in 
Persia,  at  the  court  of  Shall  Abbas  the  Second,  w  ith  whom 
he  enjoyed  great  favour.  This  and  other  favourable  cir- 
cumstances enabled  him  to  reunite  under  his  dominion, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  disjointed 
parts  of  Georgia,  and  this  country  enjoyed  under  his  rule 
a  repose  of  which  it  had  been  long  depiiveiL  He  died  in 
107G,  iia\iiig  during  his  lifetime  divided  his  dominiona 

between  his  two  sons. 

Vakhtang  the  Sixth,  the  legislator  of  Georgia,  and  the 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne  of  KartU 
in  1703,  after  his  brother  Khosrew,  who  had  become  a 
Mohammedan,  and  duiiii|;  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Leo» 
who  waa  detained  in  Peisaa.  YaUitanff  aamuned  the  go- 
vetnment  in  the  name  of  his  father,  and  went  to  the  court 
of  Persia  in  order  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  dignity. 
The  Shah  would  not  grant  the  confirinalion,  except  on 
condition  of  Vakhtang  embracing  Mohaniniedaiiisin,  w  hich 
having  refused  to  do,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  his  brother 
Jesse,  who  complied  with  the  condition,  was  put  in  his 
place.  Jesse  governed  Kartli  two  years,  during  which  it 
suffered  from  internal  troubles  and  tne  inroads  o?  the  Les- 
ghis.  Vakhtang,  who  had  been  imprisoned  all  this  time 
at  Ispahan,  resolved,  in  order  to  restore  tran(iui!lify  to  his 
country,  outwardly  to  conform  to  Miihuminedanisiu.  He 
thus  conciliate  !  tlie  Sluih,  who  nominated  A'akhtaiig  his 
sirdar,  and  ajjjiointed  him  governor  of  the  province  of 
Azerbijan,  and  sent  his  son  Bakar  to  govern  Kartli.  whence 
Jesse,  having  abjured  the  Islam,  had  retired.  Vakhtang 
remained  seven  yean  in  Persia  before  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  His  first  care  was  to  improve 
the  laws  and  the  state  of  religion.  He  therefore  assembled 
such  learned  men  as  he  could  find,  translated  from  the 
Greek  the  statutes  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
aceommodafed  tlieni  to  the  regulations  of  difTererit  Ar- 
menian and  Georgian  kings,  added  to  them  several  of  his 
own,  and  thus  formed  the  code  which  is  known  by  his 
name.  He  also  undertook  the  printiAg  of  the  Bible,  which 
had  been,  as  it  is  bdieved,  tranmafted  as  early  as  the  fomtti 
century  fit>m  the  Greek  into  the  Georgian,  and  corrected 
in  the  eleventh  by  three  Georgian  princes,  monks  of  the 
Iberian  convent  on  Mount  Athos.  This  version,  being  cor- 
rupted by  succes^sive  copyists,  reiniired  great  emendations  : 
the  version  of  the  books  of  the  Ecclesiasticus  and  of  the 
Maccabees  had  been  entirely  lost.  These  were  however 
supplied  before  the  printing  was  undertaken,  by  Vakhtangli 
uncle.  Archil,  king  of  Imuitia,  who,  being  expelled  from 
his  country,  died^m  Itnada.  Vakhtang  established  at 
Tiflis  a  printinc-press,  and  printed  the  Gospels,  the  Acts, 
*  (i«or£U  » a*  divided  into  M-vvni  ioiegnitetS  pdaeigthUrt,  lom  cf 
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the  PmIum.  and  several  liturgies  •ndjpnjcr-books;  but 
the  court  of  Persia,  perceiving  thafVttlitanf,  imtead  of 

foilo^rine  the  Koran,  promoleJ('hri«tianity,  sont  nn  armv 
a?ain»-t  nim.  Vakhtang,  nfler  havintr  (k-femlcd  l)im«<-ff 
fur  snmr  time  at  Tiflis.  was  finally  nxpcllrd  :  his  yn  inlintr 
fstablishment  and  all  the  publiiihed  Ijooks  which  could  be 
found  were  ik'stroyed ;  and  hii  brother  ('onstantine,  who 
had  become  a  Mohammedan,  was  established  in  his  place. 
Vakhtang  called  the  Turks  to  his  assistance,  and  subniitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan ;  but  these  protectors,  hav- 
ing occupied  the  country,  jrave  the  throne  to  hia  brother 
Je»c,  who  asrain  became  a  Arohamiiiedan, 

111  the  invasions  and  wars  between  the  Turk'^,  Pcwians, 
and  AlL'han-.,  tlirt  e-fourths  of  the  populahun  ni'  Gror:;ia 
were  destroyed;  and  Vakhtang,  at1er  having  wamlered  a 
long  time  with  his  roost  faithftd  adherents  in  the  mountains, 
aoumt  protection  from  Peter  the  Great,  who  invited  him 
to  ThnsiA.  Valthtanir  went  to  Rnasia,  in  17SK,  with  hia 
family,  five  bishops,  and  many  inferior  clergy  of  Oeorgia, 
I'eter  had  jii-.t  died,  but  his  successor,  Catherine  the  First, 
grante<l  Vakhfan;;  a  larpe  pension  and  considerable  estate*. 
Vakhtang  resided  m  Kus.»iia  till  17I{>.  in  that  year  he 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  his  dominions  by 
the  e<M>peraiti<m  of  the  Shall  of  Persia.  The  empress 
Anns  eonaented  to  Vakhtang's  project,  but  gave  him  in- 
atractions  how  to  act  in  Penna,  and  in  what  manner  he 
siionld  indnce  the  Georeians  as  well  as  the  Caucasian 
MghlanderB  to  enter  the  Russian  8er%ice,  in  order  to  !)ring 
atimtt  their  entire  submission  to  the  authority  of  Russia. 
Vakhtang  starteti  l^r  his  diplomatic  journey,  in  company 
with  a  Rii!»ian  general,  but  fell  ill  on  his  way,  and  died  at 
.■Vstrakhan.  His  descendants  exint  to  the  present  day  in 
Auflsia  under  the  name  of  the  Geoi^gian  (Giuiiniki)  princes. 

Vakhtang  the  Sixth  was  a  man  of  eonsidetabfe  talents 
and  attainments,  which  is  shown  by  his  cniraging  in  literary 
pursuits  amulet  all  the  troubles  with  which  his  life  wa.s 
aifitated.  11c  wn  U>  the  liistory  of  K'artii,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  contain  very  innxirtant  materials  for  the  historj' 
of  Georgia,  and  is  known  under  the  mine  of  the  'Chronicle 
of  Vakhtaiur  the  Sixth.'  One  naniMHpt  copy  of  this 
ehroniele  erwta  at  Rome,  and  another  at  8t.  Petersburg, 
in  the  Rumianzoff  Museum.  Des  Ouignes  employed  it 
for  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Georgia  in  his  '  Ifistoire  des 
Hun-,  ^cc  It  bee  bwa  ebo  mehtioned  by  Guldenstadt 
and  Kiaproth. 

(Klaproth,  Tabkott  tk  Ctmmi  JSneyekptHeal  Die- 
HmMKryof St.  Pettnbttrg.) 

VAkHUSTA,  a  natur^  son  of  Vakhtanjj  the  Sixth,  king 
of  KaitH  (Georgia).  He  competed*  with  his  brother. 
Prince  Baker,  the  printing  of  the  Bible  in  Georgian,  which 
had  been  only  partly  done  by  their  father,  Vakhtang  the 
Sixth.  He  established  for  that  purpose,  in  his  house  near 
Moscow,  a  print  in  •^-prcs'i,  tanu'lit  the  art  of  printinsr  b) 
several  Georgian clertrymen,  nn<l  complcte<l  the  first  edition 
of  the  Bftle In  the  language  of  his  country  in  174,3.  The 
printhig^prem  was  afterwaraa  transferred  to  Moscow,  where 
several  religious  wwte  in  GeoMtan  were  printed.  Vak- 
hncta  wrote  a  hjeteiyor  Oeoqpe,  wliid)  enll  remains  in 

manuscript. 

VAL  DE  PE^i'AS,  a  town  of  <siiain,  in  the  province  of 
I.A  Mancha  and  district  of  Ciudad  Real,  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  on  the  road  leading  from  Madrid  to  Anda- 
lueia,  in  38"  45*  N.  lat.  and  3°  54'  W.  long.  Tlie  town  is 
wen  bailt,  and  the  streets,  though  narrow,  are  clean  and 
well  paved.  The  mansion  of  the  marquis  of  Santa-Crus, 
and  the  Tercia,  or  warehouse  of  the  royal  tithes,  are  con- 
«»picuous  among  many  other  pood  edifices.  The  environs 
of  the  town  are  mostfy  planted  with  vines,  which  produce 
the  excellent  red  wine  Known  as  '  vino  de  Val  de  I'efias.' 
wliieh  is  much  in  reoueat  at  Madrid,  and  approaxrhes  in 
qjiaSfy  to  .some  of  tne  atnmger  Bordeaux  wines.  Com, 
edi  aaihm  are  el«o  grown  in  the  neigbboinhood. 
Sone  eoeiaa  Ihena  and  soap  are  mennhetnred  In  the 
town,  whit  h  is  also  celebrated  for  a  peculiar  yellow  dye 
fur  woollens,  made  with  the  flowers  of  the  sanron  plant. 
The  town  holds  a  fair  on  the  7tb  of  .lanuarj',  which  is 
greatly  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  provmce.  The 
population,  according  to  Mifiano  (vol.  ix.,  VX>\ 
amoonted  in  1828  to  10,:»8  inhabitants. 

VALA'IS  {fFallh,  in  German),  e  canton  of  the  Swiss 
Confedemtion,  consiata  mainly  of  a  great  longitudinal 
vallcv.  the  largest  in  all  Switierland,  running  in  a  ecneral 
Auction  from  ea^t  to  weit  te  needy  »  hnwued  nifca  be* 
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tween  two  foftr  and  masMve  chains  of  elpe,  ene  of  wMeb, 
on  the  eoetii  side,  <BvideB  it  flom  Rely,  end  the  other  ftom 
the  centon  of  Bern  on  the  nofth.  Both  dwina  are  con- 
nected at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Valais  with  the  central 

Lrrmqi  of  the  Ht.  Gothard  liy  means  of  the  (iailcnstock,  the 
Fnrka,  and  the  Mutthom.  The  Khfine  has  its  sources  in 
a  jrlacier  which  lies  on  the  west  .sule  ol'  the  Gallenstock 
and  the  Furka,  whence  it  flows  westward  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  Valais,  receiving  numerous  affluents 
on  both  banka.  These  atreena  ere  tlie  dmina  of  the  two 
great  chahM,  the  ofllwfta  of  wMdi  fbrm  atxteen  tnmtvme 
valleys,  some  of  them  more  than  twenty  miles  in  lenirth, 
which  sl(ii>e  down  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
Xear  St.  Ala  nrii  e  the  vallev  of  the  iih«"ine  becomes  con- 
tracted between  two  lofty  masses,  the  Dent  de  Morcles, 
whi(  li  forms  part  of  the  northern  chain,  and  the  Dent  dn 
Midi,  a  prqjection  of  the  southern  chain,  which  divides  the 
Valaia  from  Savoy,  leaving  between  them  at  the  tMfidge  of 
St.  Maurice  merely  space  enough  for  the  river.  This  ia 
the  geographical  termination  of  the  Valais,  but  the  canton 
coiitinnes  to  stretch  over  a  nanow  .nnd  partly  mountainous 
tract  along  the  left  bank  of  the  K hone,  and  between  that 
liver  and  the  Aljw  of  Savoy,  for  ul)Out  16  miles  farther 
down,  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  into  the  Leman  Lake: 
the  opposite  or  right  bank  below  the  bridge  of  8L  Maariee 
behmi^  to  tiM  Canton  deVaud.  ^ 

The  area  of  the  Yahna  la  esthnated  at  eboot  IflSO  sriuare 
miles,  of  which  more  than  one  half  consists  of  bi^h  alps 
and  irlacicrs,  ami  the  remainder  of  lower  offsets  and  inter- 
mediate \alle>^.  The  breadth  of  level  ground  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles. 
The  heat  in  the  summer  is  very  great  in  the  valley,  espe- 
cially in  the  neixhbourhood  of  Sion  and  Siders  (Sierre,  in 
French),  where  the  tig,  mulberry,  almond,  and  pomegranate 
thrive  in  the  open  air.  The  level  of  the  Kh6ne  at  St. 
Maurice  is  about  200  feet  above  that  of  the  Iceman  Lake, 
and  about  ^liM)  feet  lietween  Sion  and  Sierre.  The  lake 
itself  is  1  l."X)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  The  vine  and 
Indian  corn  arc  cuHivated  up  to  the  heiL'ht  of  lOOO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  barley  to  '.SOit,  and  potatoea 
to  3000.  Walnut,  chestnut,  cherry,  apple,  and  pear  trees 
are  abundant.  In  several  localitiea  excelUnt  wine,  both 
white  end  red,  is  made :  the  malnwey  of  Sion  and  ffierre  ri- 
vals that  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sjiain.  Cider 
is  made  in  other  tlistrict.s.  In  common  yeai-s  tlie  crop  of 
corn  is  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  The  r(>rrsts  are 
extensive  :  great  quantities  of  timber  have  been  cut  down 
of  late  years  and  sent  by  the  Rhone  into  Aancc.  The 
homed  cattle  are  reckoned  at  47,000  head,  and  the  ehera 
and  goats  at  56,000.  There  ere  about  220Ohonee  and  18C0 
mules.  Mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  cobalt,  and 
7.inc  have  been  found.  There  is  Httle  manuftictunng  in- 
<liistry  in  the  countri'. 

The  population  of  the  N'alais  ainminted,  in  IRTT,  to 
7r>,7;)H  individuals:  in  1810  it  was  only  «2,tK)!).  The  in- 
habitants of  the  highlands  are  stronger  and  healthier  than 
tfiose  of  the  benke  of  the  KhCne.  In  the  I/)wer  Valaia 
cretiniam  la  a  common  infirmity.  Thn  Vahiiaaoe  ere  strict 
Roman  Catholics,  and  mneh  attnehed  to  their  devoHonal 
practices;  but  they  arc  neither  fanatical  nor  intolerant 
towards  strangers.  A  patois  of  the  Romance  is  spoken  in 
the  lowi  r  or  ^^  evtern  part  of  ttio  ceMton;  German  in  the 
upper  or  eastern  part. 

The  canton  ia  divided  into  thirteen  communities  or  little 
republioa,  called  dixwn%  eveiy  one  of  which  has  its  council, 
the  members  of  which  en*  appmnted  by  the  respective 
communes,  and  which  regulates  all  local  affkirs.  Each 
dixain  sends  four  deputies  to  the  diet,  or  legislature  of  the 
whole  canton,  which  meets  ever)'  year  at  Sion.  The  diet 
appoints  the  members  of  the  couiu  li  <d  state,  or  cantonal 
executive,  and  .sends  also  the  deputy  or  deputies  to  repre- 
sent the  canton  in  the  federal  diet  of  all  Switaerhmd.  The 
bidiiop  of  Sion  is  prerident  of  the  diet  of  the  Valais,  end 
hea  Ibor  votes.  ^ 

In  the  middle  ages  the  vehus  wee  en  in<lependent  re- 
public,  in  which  the  seven  dixains  of  the  Upper  or  Eastern 
Valais,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishop  of  Sion,  ruled  by 
right  of  con<|uest  over  ihe  districts  of  the  Lower  or  Western 
Valais.  The  bishop  of  Sion  hatl  the  jus  cladii.  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  and  money  was  struck  in  his  lumu  .  The  Vn- 
lais  was  allied  to  the  cantonaof  Switseriand,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Weldetllten.  At  the  thne  when  the  French 
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eqtial  political  n^hlA  with  the  upftflr  conntry:  th«  French 
iKuti  'u  tl  to  jntc'ilVrc  ill  tlu!  (jiuun.!.  aii'l  tlu'  conwtiuenec 
ua>  iiili'slruttivi- warfiLi'.',  uliit  li  c.ialiiiutjd  ilurlnii  tlie  juBf 
)79i>,aud  111  ulr.i  h  the  U|)[Hr  \  ;lial^•llls  nmdi'  a  (Schporate, 
tilOUghin  the  end  inutt'ctlual,  rchistance  ajniiiwl  the  I  rcucli, 
tvbo  Uioed  their  way  by  inaKsai-ri;,  plunder,  and  tiiu  into 
iham  ^  MtDOt«  diitncta.  iU\crwRrds,  when  B»nap«rtc, 
haTini;  «Mimed  lh«  government  of  Knuice,  acted  as  me- 
lUator  in  the  afTairs  of  SwitaerlaoU,  he  detached  the  Vahus 
IVom  the  Swis«  lk»iift»doration,  rjuI  formed  it  into  r  diaiinct 
repitbUc  under  Ihc  inottclion  ot'  Kianct'.  Hu  tlu  n  ln-gan 
to  make  the  new  military  roatl  through  the  \  alais  and 
over  the  Siranlon  into  Italy.  'Hie  road  being  liuishtd.  he 
united  bv  a  aecree,  in  1810,  the  VaJais  to  the  Frt  ncJi  em- 
pire by  tne  name  of  the  department  of  the  Simplun.  The 
VabutwM  H^Bflt  to  the  aonNri|ition«  and  fiunulMd  about 
800  men  yearly  to  Napoleon's  army.  In  1814  the  country 
was  rentored  to  it>.  iv  K  iiiMiJeiiet,  and  made  a  canlon  of 
the  new  Srtii«  Conlt  (ii  Kiiion.  A  fon.siitiition  was  lunned, 
in  whieli  the  jwiitual  distinction  liit^eeii  the  U]ij>er  and 
the  Lower  Valaia  was  obliterated,  but  the  arii»tocratic  prin- 
ciple was  maintunad  ia  the  eleotioaa.  Many  of  the  mem- 
baia  nT  tht  commiMl  counciU  were  anpoiiited  for  lilis ; 
other*  wre  appolBtdl  for  twelve  yeari,  i£  the  expiration  of 
which  they  w  ere  oflen  re-elected.  Since  1830,  after  much 
remonhtranc-e  atul  dihturbancc,  wore  democmtie  I'ornw  have 
been  introduced. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Valaiii  ore  : — 1,  Sioii  ^Sitlen, 
inOciman),  an  old-looking  town,  Mirroiinded  with  walU  and 
tomnand  a  ditch,  in  a  piotureftque  situation  at  the  fuoi 
of  two  ioealatcd  rookB.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hhflne :  it 
htta  a  large  cathedral,  eeveral  other  churohea*  *  fine  old 
town-house,  a  college  of  Jesuitt,  a  curioue  old  tower,  Raid 
to  have  been  rai^id  by  ( 'liarleniai^ne,  tv,i)  ruinous  old 
castles  on  the  smninit  ot  tlie  two  lulls,  an  hospital,  nii  ar- 
Mmal.and  about  24(X)  inhabitants.  It  i*  the  border  district 
between  the  French  or  Romance  patois,  whieli  is  siMken  iu 
the  Lower  or  Western  Vahils,  and  the  German,  which  is 
the  language  of  the  Upper,  oc  Eaatam  countiy :  both  lan- 
giiages  arc  spoken  in  the  town.  Sioaiethennticntfiedanuiii, 
a  Roman  ntilitary  Matinri :  it  is  called  'Civitas  Sedunonim' 
in  aa  iuMTiptiuii  m  honour  of  AuLTusln-s  whieh  is  i>rc»erved 
HI  the  calliednil.  It  was  llu-  ImHijilace  of  Cardinal  Sehinner,  ' 
bishop  of  Sion,  who  tigun-d  m  tlie  Italian  want  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  ceutun'.  2,  Siders  (in  French,  Sicrre :, 
ten  mUea  caM  of  Sioii,  is  a  large  village  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  eountry :  it  has eome  fine  hooaee,  belonging  to  some 
of  the  wealthipst  iamiliea  of  the  Valais;  and  an  old  castle 
with  towers  in  the  neighbourhood.  3,  Brie^.  in  the  Upper 
Valai-i,  a  liandhorae  village  near  the  foot  of  the  8iuiplon, 
ban  a  college  and  church  belonging  to  the  JeouilH,  uitli  a 
librarj',  a  convent  of  nunn,  and  some  other  poiKl  bnililinpi. 
4,  Martigiiy  (Martinach,  in  German),  the  chief  town  of  tJie 
Lower  Valais.  buiU  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Oetodurum, 
a  Roman  nuiiliatyeliitiraJiM  aetwal  good  buildtngB,  inns, 
and  ahoMiMid  mrave  aoooinhelnlMti,  ineluding  the  teni- 
loiy  of  the  commune.  The  hij^h-road  of  the  Sinii)lou.  ami 
tliat  leading  over  the  St.  Bernard  into  Italy,  p;u-^  tliroutfh 
Martigny,  and  <:i\e  a  Lmstlinj  appiai.oirr  to  thu  place. 
The  Unuwe,  un  impetuous  torrent  eonuiic  iWnn  the  group 
of  the  Bt,  Bernard,  joins  the  UhOne  near  ISIartign  v.  >St. 
Mmrioe.  an  the  left  bank  of  lihe  liUidne,  ten  miiea  below 
Martigny,  a  smaU  town  of  1300  inhalHlniita,  ie  renwkable 
Ibr  itfi  antient  abl>ey,  belonging-  to  the  canoits  of  St.  Au- 
Kustiii,  wlioi-e  mitred  abbot  liearu  the  title  of  count,  and  is 
immediatelv  suhoi-dinate  to  thi'  pope.  Tlieabho!  iiiul  ihap- 
ter  have  tlie  gill  of  ei'.;hl  benetiees,  whieli  are  tilled  by  tlie 
canons.  There  i«  a  .college  annexed  to  the  abbey,  iu  which 
the  classical  langiwgvs,  matheoMtiea,  physics,  history,  and 
geography  are  taught.  This  and  thie  Jesuits'  ccdlegesat 
8100  ami  Mas  ate  the  only  upoer  schools  in  tho  canton. 
The  nhlmr  nf  ft.  Ifanrice  has  <i  library  with  some  valonble 
MSS.  Tne  well-known  convent  and  hospice  of  tJw  SI, 
Demard  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Viilais.    [Hkk:^ahi>,  iSt.] 

The  Valais  is  a  >eiy  remarkable  country  (or  its  utu- 
jHjndous  scenery,  the  vaiiely  of  ilt*  clmiate  and  of  its  ve- 
getable pruduetions,  and  for  its  (reolugical  and  mineial- 
ogioal  phenomeni.  Hm  bridge  of  fit.  Mauriee  afluitis 
the  only  level  MtiinM'iato  the  eonaiij:  on  every  other 
»ide  it  is  not  a«ee«ibl«  enepl  paaiM  o¥cr  tb«  loOy 
Al)ie. 

(.LereBchc,  Dictionnnir^  QtOgraphinw;  dr  la  tstntif.) 

YALANSiAY.  or  y^iLEN9A.Y.  (,li«oiu.J 


V ALOKBNAEK.  LOUIS  CASPAR,  n  celebrated  Dntoh 

scholar,  was  born  in  \7\'}  at  I.eeuwarden  in  Fricsland. 
He  studied  at  Franeker,  auil  although  be  had  chosen 
jjlulology  as.  his  di  partuKiit,  he  devotetl  cons  dc; able 
timo  to  pliiioiophy  and  tiHoK>i;y.  After  the  t  onipletiou 
of  bisatudies  he  vckn  tor  a  lime  uiajiter  in  a  mIiooI,  until,  in 
1741,  he  was  appointed  j)rofes.-or  of  (Jieek  at  Franeker,  in 
the  place  of  Henisterhiua.  In  IT-';.')  he  obtained  the  prO" 
lessoisliip  of  Greek  nod  of  nrehieoloffy  in  the  university  of 
Leyden.  which  ofBce  he  held  until  his  death  in  the  year 
17S-">.  The  lite  of  Vaicki-na^-r,  like  that  uf  mo^t  hcUolarh, 
jJiL'-sent!,  few  incidents  worthy  of  note,  and  all  tliut  we  can 
say  of  him  is  that  hi'  wa-,  a  very  mode.-",  man,  aiul  contri- 
buted greatly  to  mointaiu  llie  hi^h  reputation  of  tiie 
univcraiU'  of  Leyden.  BcpoeseMcd  a  very  extensive  kiuiw- 
ledge  of  all  matten  coKoeeled  with  antiqui^,  but  (he 
department  in  which  he  excelled  was  hie  critical  and 

t^ramnialica!  knowl^dirc  <  1'  tlic  Greek  language;  ami  what 
he  luui  done  in  tiua  i  tspeel,  jiiu  tly  in  his  editions  of  Greek 
writers  and  partly  in  separate  di-.scrt;Ltion8,  hai  secured 
liiiu  a  distinguished  place  amonu:  the  illustrious  scholars  of 
his  country.  Among  his  cdiiiuus  of  Greek  authors,  the 
following^  deserve  especial  notice  ^— 1,  The  work  of  the 
grammarian  Ammomns,  '  De  Differentia  adflnium  Voo** 
buloruro,'  to  whicli  arc  added  aome  other  antient  graoK 
matical  works,  Leyden.  1739,  4to.  (reprinted  with  some 
ruluitions  at  Leipzig,  1S22,  .svo.  );  2,  the  '  Phocnii^sae '  of 
Kuripideh.  with  a  very  excellent  commentary,  the  Greek 
scholia,  and  a  Latin  translation  by  H.  Grotius,  Franeker, 
1733,  4to.  (reprinted  at  Leyden  iu  1HU2,  4to.,  and  at 
Leipzig,  1824,  2  vols.  8vo.) ;  3,  the  «  Hippolytus '  of  £uri- 

R'dest  with  a  Latin  translation  by  RatnUenM»  and  notes  by 
e  editor.  Leyden,  170S,  4to.  (reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1823, 
svo.  ;  1.  the  '  Idyls '  of  Theocritus,  with  a  Litiu  version 
by  \\  ctstein,  Leyden,  1773,  8vo.  Tho  cominenlary,  CRpe- 
cially  that  on  the  iil)  1  ciAvd  tlu:  •  Adoniazviiae,"  i»full  of  the 
most  exipiisite  grammatical  remarks.  Valckenaer  also 
wrote  note's  on  other  writers,  such  as  Herodotus  and  Calli« 
machusi  whteh  were  insected  in  tbe  editions  of  nthtn. 
Those  on  Herodotus  ave  oontained  in  tiie  editions  of 
Wegseling  and  Rchw cii!:hauser.  Among  bis  s^cpa-iiti.  trea- 
tises, his  '  Diatribe  m  J'^uripidis  I'eriiitorum  Diiiiuatiiiu  Ko- 
'  li<iui;u,'  which  iii  <untaiiie<l  in  his  edition  of  the  'Hippoly- 
tus,' was  ]!unti'd  Bej>arately  at  Leipzig,  1824,  Hvo.  This  ia 
<'i;v  el  the  mii-i  masterly  treati-^cs  ever  written  on  mattera 
of  ant  iquity,  and  atioold'  l>e  studied  bv  efaiy  scholar.  Hie 
smaller  e8sa3rs  were  collected  snd  published  at  Leipsig,  is 
180H,  2  vols.  Svo. 

VALCKENAER,  JAN,  the  only  son  of  Ixmis  tasjiar 
Valekenaer,  was  bom  at  Leyden,  17oU.  He  studied  juris- 
prudence in  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  was  at\erwanls 
appointed  professor  of  the  same  department  iu  the  uni- 
versity of  Franeker.  His  reptitation  as  a  distinguished 
jurist,  and  still  more  his  political  eentimeilibs  for  be  was 
one  of  the  Icadera  of  the  anti-Orange  paitf ,  proeauwd  him 
in  \7ff7  the  profess<tn>hip  of  jurispruidenoe  mthe  university 
(if  ['Ui  I  'it.  Hnt  in  the  Kami;  ycai-  the  litrhts  and  claims  of 
tiie  lieledilary  .Sladlholder  ol  ihc  Netherlarul-H,  \Villiara  V., 
were  vicliiriiiu>ly  c>lal>li>lii  il  \^y  thr  armed  assistance  of 
Pruskia,  and  Valekenaer  was  obliged  to  quit  Holland.  The 
Dutoh  patriots,  to  wtiom  Valckenaer  belongeil,  were  onlf 
intimidated,  but  not  aaniiuiatod.  Xhey  looked  la  Fimm« 
tor  siipjiort,  and  on  the  6th  of  Febraarf,  17W,  Vakitenner, 

together  wi!h  (ttlicr  rcjircrwutatives  of  the  patriots,  presented 
hiniscll  at  the  bar  of  iJie  National  ^Wemlily  ol  France,  awl 
reijucstcd  them  to  .send  an  army  into  Holland  to  su;<p(»rl 
the  party  ol  the  patriots.  In  17ti,)  a  French  army  under 
Piehegru  made  its  appearance  in  the  Netherlands,  a&d 
Valckenaer  returned  to  Holland  and  was  appointed  pro*' 
fe»nr  of  public  law  in  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  noir 
started  a  patriotic  journal  called  '  The  Advocate  of  Bata- 
vian  Liberty,'  whidi  however  did  not  last  long,  for  in  the 
beginning  of  tiic  year  17'.K>  he  w  a^  sent  as  iimbassador  of 
the  Halrtvian  repul'die  to  .Spain.  He  returned  to  Holland  in 
17:'.',  I'lil  \va.>»i»«  nt  afX'iiu  in  liu'  same  year  tt*  minister  pleni- 
])otentiary  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  lie  remained  tlMR  till 
l8Ul,and  alter  his  return  he  withdrew  fiorn  tinte  nltl^CtlMr 
from  public  life.  But  soon  alter  ite  was  sent  on  a  spneaal 
mission  f  o  Berlin,  to  settle  eome  llnancial  matters,  which 
however  had  not  the  result  which  was  antic  ipated.  On  the 
IWh  of  .Maicli.  ]slO,  l.unis  Napcilcofi,  kin:,'  of  Holland, 
f-eiil  \  alckeiiai  r  on  a  missii'ii  lo  .Naimleon,  t'>  .i\i  rt  & 

runture  with  Uic  ki  wvh  eaiperort  and  to  prevent,  u^poe* 
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sible,  the  MmtMSpMed  incorporation  of  the  Netherlands 
with  FrMM0.  A  llnmoiitii*  kter  Louli  Nuoleon  abdi- 
ailed,  end  the'ef«nf>  ivMeh  Mloii«d  indneed  YiklMnaer 

to  withdraw  from  ptiblif  Wfc  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  sttidy  nnd  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  compnny  of 
a  select  circle  of  friend*,  pm-ily  iir  Amsterdam  and  paHlr 
at  his  countiT-aeat  near  Haarlem,  wliere  he  died  on  the  25th 
of  .Tanuary,  1821,  at  the  ajrc  of  wxty-two.  Valckenaer  was 
aa  mble  politician  and  stateflmw;  Dot  he  had  the  misfor- 
f«ae  to  aee  nearly  dt  the  plana  Ibnritieh  he  had  atrn^^ed 
thwarted  by  the  rimtmstances  of  the  time.  lie  wrote 
serertd  poHtical  pamphleta,  which  hava  been  prai»ed  for  the 
wnndne.v  of  theur  atfoBieBlaand  theelaqiUMe  with  wMdi 
Uiey  are  trented. 

VALDAI.  [Rctsta] 

VALDENSES.  [VAinxiw.] 

VALDES,  or  TALDeSBO.  GIOVANNI,  a  naHre  of 
^auB,  atuttal -hiW^  waa  employed  in  aeveral  miaaionai  by 
tSe  caaparar  Chaife«  V.,  and  appears  to  have  Tired  to  an 

advanced  aije  in  rctirt-ment  at  Naples.  ITe  died  in 
1640.  He  carrietl  from  Oermany  to  Italy  sovoial  works  ui 
Melanchthon  and  other  rt'formt'r*.  and  adopted  scvfrnl 
opiniona  condemned  l)y  the  Rnnuui  Catholic  ehurch,  to 
^anch  h»  eottfcrted  Mnne  of  his  familiar  (Henda.  Neither 
ViddM  nor  tiqr  of  hia  diaeiplea  during  Ma  lift  aeparated 
(hmaelvei  from  the  Rotnf ih  euniiuniiion  *  and  he  leinalned 
immoleated  on  aeconnt  of  hi«  opinions,  althon^h  thcj'  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fireneraliy  kno\^Ti.  A  similar  spirit  of 
nesr.i(ive  oi  latent  ht>rrsv  prevailed  at  thi-  snmo  time  in 
difierent  ports  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  at  Bolotjna,  Padna, 
and  Vieenra.  In  1542'the  Italian  governments,  especially 
that  ot  Naples,  took  the  alarm,  ami  the  Menda  of  Valdea 
were  obli^d  to  fly  tir  reeant  Yaldes  haa  been  ekhned 
b^  the  Soeiniana,  mit  It  is  ditRenH  (Vom  the  f?w  works  at- 
tributed to  him.  and  published  after  his  death,  to  glean 
what  hi<4  dopfrinni  opinions  really  were.  Tliat  whieh  Ava-<< 
pnblisht  cl  at  Hasle  in  I.'kV),  with  the  title  *  I-c  cento  dieci 
t  nrT-iderazioni  di-l  S.  Giovanni  \'akU'SW).  nelle  quali  si  rn- 
poiia  delle  t.'ose  piu  utili,  piu  necc^rii,  e  piu  perfette 
oeUa  Crisiiana  Profeaoone,'  consists  of  commentaries  on 
OeKoepeia  of  BtMatttiairand  St  Joim,  the  Bpiatle  to  the 
Roeaana,  and  the  Bpiatle  to  the  OonnHnana.  It  ia  cnteh^f* 
sjvely  prnetical.  Bnvlp  n'trihutrt  to  Valdes  two  dialot^ues 
printeti  at  Venice  wiUiout  date  or  author's  name,  which, 
judirtnu'  from  their  tMea,  mnil  be  ntfaer  Milotical  than 
polemical. 

▼ALDI'\'IA  is  a  jown  in  Chile,  ritnaled  hi  30°  49'  8. 
M.  mid  73°  18*  W.  long.,  at  the  iimer  tstreniity  of  an 
■■hiaiy  formed  by  the  eonflaeoee  ofeevettl  itrete,  among 
which  the  Calla-Calla  and  the  Cittoes  are  the  largest  The 
town  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  ftfat>named  rirer :  it  con- 
sists of  a  nnmhrr  of  scattered  wooden  houses  surrounded 
by  a  forest  of  aj)ple-trees.  Accortlinij  to  Dnrwin,  no 
country  on  the  grlolw  is  more  faTonrabli-  to  the  growth  ot" 
the  apple  than  the  Ticinity  of  Valdivia.  Its  population, 
accoraing  to  some  atatements,  does  not  exceed  WK)  indi- 
tiduah,  whilat  otheia  inereaae  it  to  flOOO.  Thtinuflitbea 
natter  of  torpriae,  when  it  la  eonridewd  thtt'Hie  mu4>onr 
0f  \'aldi\ia  is  the  best  harbrnir  mi  the  we>t  coast  of 
America  lutwcfn  S.  r'arloH  de  Chiloc  and  Chiyafjiiil.  if  we 
did  not  know  tlint  t!K-\vhrih'  «iirro\ii;k!inar  country  is  still  in 
possession  of  independent  tribes,  and  covered  with  large 
foresti.  A  few  spots  only  are  cultivated.  The  town  owes 
fla  ofinn  to  a  eoHmy  of  Dutchmen,  who  aettled  thete 
dNntUM  middle  of  fne  aeTeoleeath  eentoiy  f«r  the  pnN 
peae  of  eiiryinc:  on  a  smu^;;llng  tftde  with  the  Spanish 
eolornea.  'The  Dutch  were  aoon  expelled  by  the 
Spaniards,  Avho  expi-nded  prent  sums  in  fortifying  the 
liarhour nnd  rendfrincT  it  imprecrnahle.  It  remained  in  the 
haoda  of  the  Spaniards  up  to  lrt20,  when  the  Chilians, 
commanded  by  Lord  Cochrane,  took  it  from  them.  Since 
that  time  the  numerous  fortifications  erected  br  tire 
SpaoiafdB  have  been  neglected  and  have  l^Uen  into  deear. 
•rtie  month  of  the  awfiiaty,  whfeh  la  15  wilta  from  Ihe 
town,  15  innrc  than  two  miles  wiHo.  and  the  channel  by 
wlncli  It  IK  entered  has  fmni  14  to  19  fathoms  of  water, 
whiidi  decreases  j^radnally  In  (  iL'lit  fathoms  at  the  nar- 
rowest part,  which  is  three-'ptartcrs  of  a  mile  wide.  .Near 
thb  atndt,  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  wstuary,  is  the 
iMHt  anehonge  for  laice  Teaaela,  under  the  hish  rocfca 
nftfeelhaommndlheeaatfeofCotal.  Ttarthereaat  flte  ttetn- 
tiy  is  crossed  by  a  bar,  prmlnccd  by  the  mnd  bronpht  down 
Wflttnameroua  men  which  enter  it.  The  water  oh  the 


l>ar  is  lesa  than  four  fathoma  deep,  and  decreases  at  the 
shalloweat  jpMt  to  leai  than  two  faflwna.  Only  TcasaJs  of 
nio<ierate  aize  therefcre  can  aail  up  lo  the  town.  Captain 

FHzroy  states  that  the  saf>  anthorairc  of  this  port  is  very 
limited,  on  aeeonnt  of  the  extensive  banks  which  are 
formed  iiy  1tn  mud  and  sand  brought  down  by  the  rivers  ; 
and  that  the?*c  banks  increa.se  yearly.  The  commerce  of 
Valdivia  i'!  limited  to  the  exportation  of  boards,  which 
are  brought  to  thii  place  by  the  Indiau  from  the  interior, 
and  flna  a  ready  sale  in  an  tte*  porta  of  fknXh  America 
borderinjf  on  the  Pacific. 

(MierN,  TYapelt  in  Chih  and  La  PlaUi;  FiUroy  and 
Darwin,  in  the  Nnrrfitiv«^A§BMrffa^gVioij/agett^th» 
Adren/iii,'  tuul  Betigle.^ 

VALP:NCK,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Drdme,  295  milea  in  a  direct  line  south-south- 
east of  Paris,  or  3")2  miles  by  the  road  throuKh  Melun, 
AoMffe.  Chilona-Bur-SaAnc  and  Ly<m ;  in  44*  89'  N.  lat. 
and4<*IM^  B.  hMig. 

\'a1<'net'  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it 
I  sva.s  c-alK'd  Valcntia,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Sejjalanni, 
'  <ir  Si'iro". ( ilanni.  It  is  nieiiliniu'd  by  PtoK-my  (who  writes 
the  name  OvaXtvria)  as  ;i  colony,  jt  waa  included  in  the 
province  of  Viennenns,  !i  •^iihdivisioil'OfGtHiaNftrbenen^ 
In  the  time  of  the  later  VVe«tern.empergm  U  n 
of  eonaiderable  atrength,  and  affbifded  a  tfef^ge  to  Cotnhui- 
tine,  who  had  asaamed  the  purple  in  Britain,  and  was  fiMtt- 
lessly  beaieered  here  by  Sams  the  Goth,  whom  Stilicho  had 
M^nt  as.'ainst  him.  Jovinus,  ano'tn  r  usurper,  sousrhf  refiire 
hcrp,  l)iit  Ihc  town  was  taken  bytiic  Visi-fSoths,  who,  untltn- 
their  kiiiif  Atanlt\is,  had  taken  ]>art  n^ainst  him.  It  was 
afterwards  subject  to  the  Bur^undian*,  and  passed  troiA 
them  to  the  Franks.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed  nut  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arlea,  and  waa  the  capital  of  the  vMen> 
tinois,  a  diatriet  of  Dauphin^ :  fhia  dntrlet  waa  hiehided 
in  the  Marmiisate  :  not  the  eonntv  i  of  Provence,  held  by  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  and  ^mh  after  .some  changes  united  to 
the  crown.  The  territory  of  Vaicniinois  was  niadi'  a  diu  hy 
and  conferred  by  Lonta  ^11.  on  Cffisar  Borgia,  a  natural  sou 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  It  waa  eonflened  bf  Henil  If.  on 
hia  muinm,  Diana  of  Poitien. 

Hm  tOKW  ia  in  a  fintile  plain  on  the  left  banic  of  the 
Rhtefli  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Mrc,  and  is 
united  by  an  iron  Mispeniiou-bridi^c  with  the  opposite 
bank.  It  i.s  ill  laid  out,  with  windini;  and  narrow  streets, 
and  ill  built :  and  is  surroumied  by  old  walls,  out  of  con- 
dition, flanked  with  towel's,  and  liavim;  t'cw  tfatcs.  The 
high  road  from  Paris  nnd  Lyon  to  Marseille  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  south  of  Franec  doea  not  pass  tlirough  the 
town,  but  aUfta  the  wall  on  Uie  outaide  and  paaaaa  llutnigh 
the  anbiu4>  of  Samrifre,  adjacent  to  the  town  on  the  amith 
side.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  a  citadel  called 
*  Le  (toiivemement,"  fronting  a  paratle  or  exereis4'-5jrotind 
planted  with  trees.  Tlie  bnildini,'*  of  the  I  nve  little 
claim  to  notice.  The  principal  are — the  cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Apollinaire;  the  lomier  residence  of  the  bishop; 
the  prefecfa  reMdenoe,  fDrmeriy  an  abbev,  with  extennTe 

Srdena;  the  henae  In  ivhiah  Plaa  VI.  rcaided,  aho  htvhM 
Ughtlbl  i^ent ;  and  a  private  hWIM,  the  front  <^ wMen 
is  BCootmted  by  Vaysee  de  VtHtem  one  of  the  rfehest  af>e- 
cinif  ns  of  Gothic  an-hitecture  in  Prance.  'ITiere  are  two 
public  walks.  There  are  scarcely  any  Roman  ninains  c\- 
istinf. 

The  popalation  of  the  commune  of  Valence,  in  1826, 
wan  10,283;  m  188l,  10,406  (8888  of  MteM  iff  the  fOWtt 
itaeH) ;  add  in  1888^  1<K907.  The  townamen  manufMEhitA 
eotton-yam.  printed  cottons,  silks,  f  lovca,  hoaierj",  and  ent- 
lef}' ;  there  are  dye-houses,  tan  yurdjj,  rope-walks,  saw- 
yards  for  marble,  tilc-yanls,  jmltenes,  Hmo-kiln^  and  a 
!^eat  nurol>er  of  cartwriphts'  shops.  Trade  is  carried  on 
in  the  wines,  fruits,  and  silks  of  the  aonth  of  France:  in 
brandy,  liqueurs,  com,  and  mamifttdiued  gooda:  there 
are  aix  finra  in  tlie  year.  The  wdl-ltnawn  Hermitage 
and  8t.  Peiay  niiwa  'ave.  grown  is  the  neigliANwihood  of 
Valence. 

There  are  in  the  town  two  Catholic  churehes  besides  the 
cathedral,  a  Lutheran  church,  a  luiniicry,  two  seniinaric* 
for  the  priesthood,  a  hi^h  school  or  colleirc  for  the  com- 
mune, a  dmwintr-»chool,  and  a  ])nb!ie  library  of  M.tXIO 
volumes;  two  hospitals,  one  of  them  for  loundlinirs ;  a 
theatre  and  baths,  buraofca,  a  sdiool  of  artillery,  and  na 
arsenal.  Nfar  the-tomi  ate  a-  chfiteau  and  nirl^  IptmerbL 
belonging  Id  1lioMim«rVaIenthwji.  ^C)«riliewtMuO 
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tu-iit  fainilie:»  are  re»ident  in  A'uk>nc<>.  and  the  society  of 
the  place  ii  very  goodi  There  are  a  subordinate  court  of 
justice  and  M>me  nwal  govenuuent  offices. 

Vnienee  had  a  univ«nity,  fouoikd  by  Louu  XI.,  while 
danphin,  a.d.  1402,  and  confirmed  in  its  jnivilegeis  by  htm 
aOci  his  ac^t's^ion  lo  the  thrtnie,  a.d.  147:').  Accoi-ding  to 
l*ii;aniol  de  la  Fuicc,  the  university  of  ^'alence  was  not  a 
new  c^itablishmeiil,  but  was  the  university  ot  Cin  noble 
(I'uunded  a.u.  133U,  by  Humbert  II.,  dauplun  ol  the 
^'il'lt1luis;  transferred  to  Valence  in  aj>.  1452.  The  iln>t 
buildiu^A  were  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  town ;  but  the 
uuTemty  having  acquired  wealth,  the  old  buildings  were 
replaced  bjr  new  ones,  neat  and  convenient  tboii^  wt 
mafrnificem,  built  with  the  university  Ibnds. 

The  bishopric  of  Valence  compiela  iuls  1hc  department 
of  Drome  ;  tiie  bisliop  is  a  suii'i  agun  of  the  aiclibishop  of 
Avicrnon. 

The  afrondiasement  of  Valence  includes  101  communes, 
and  is  subdivided  into  ten  cantons  or  districts,  each  under 
•  juatiee  of  tb«  pMM ;  Um  pomilatixuv  in  1881t 
135,1(0. 

(Malte-Rnin,  Grnprajihie  :  Vayasc  de  Villiers,  Ttinfraire 
DescripliftUtia  France ;  MiUiu,  /  oi^uge  durm  les  Dcparte- 
mem  du  Midi  4»  ia  FroMM ;  X^wftOMMirv  OAiignrpMgiie 
VHivenel.') 

VALENCE.  [Tarn.1 
^  VALE'NCIA,  formerly  a  Icingdoni,  now  a  laige  pro- 
vince of  ftpain.  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  between 
ar  S(K  and  40°  4^  N.  laL  and  \'}!  K.  long,  and  1*  V/ 
W.  lone.,  consists  of  a  lone;  and  comparatively  narrow 
strip  of  land  exteiulin^  ;iloni^  the  .Mediterranean,  and  bor- 
denng  to  the  south  on  tlie  jtroNince  of  Murcia.  to  the  west 
on  the  provinces  of  Cueiiea  and  Terael  and  the  Sierra  de  Al- 
barracin ;  and  to  tlie  north  on  the  province  of  Lerida.  Until 
the  year  1832  Valeoda  was  caUeu  a  Idnedom  (Rtyoo  de 
Valencia),  having  MUM  fiiraied  part  <h  the  elown  of 
Aragon;  but  ance  the  late  divMon  of  the  Spanish 
territory,  this  di^trirt  has  been  sii!K!i\ided  ii-.to  tliree 
provinces,  ValeiK  ia.  C'asttllou  de  la  I'hiiia,  anil  Alicante. 
AlthouRh  considerably  reduced  in  extent,  \  aleiieia  is  still 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  provinces  of  the 
peninsula.  A  lar(;c  proportion  of  the  surface,  particularly 
in  the  north  and  west,  is  niou]itaii|OUS|  but  the  plain 
<x>untry,  which  stretches  along  the  eoaati  and  is  watered  by 
the  riveca  Xucar,  Guadalaviar,  and  SegUfti  is  one  of  the 
meat  ftrtile  and  best  cultivated  spots  in  Ein-ope.  The 
Jilun  or  vega  of  Valencia,  espcciiilly,  is  a  delightful  snot  ; 
it  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  twenty  wide :  on  three 
side;!  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Segura,  and  on  the 
i'ourth  by  the  sea.  The  whole  of  this  vn^  extent  is 
fklantad  with  olive,  mulbeny,  ilexi  algarobo,  orange,  and 
pahn  tfeot  and  lias  the  appeaianceofaaiflmenM  garden. 
Such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  two  and  three  crops 
in  the  yeai  are  ijenerally  obtained,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  rkturns  eight  inr  cent.  The  rice  crops  are  the 
most  valuable,  and  are  chiefly  produced  in  the  tiact  \shich 
isiiTigated  by  the  Albufcra,  a  large  lake  \\\  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Valencia.  Biet  being  the  principal  food  of  Ute 
lower  classes^  the  crap  is  goieraUy  consumed  in  the  oro- 
yince^  with  the  exccpUoo  af  a  aaaall  quantity  which  nnds 
its  way  into  Castile  and  Andalucia.  The  annual  produce  is 
e.stimated  at  12,000,000  arrobas,  the  averas^p  price  of  which 
may  be  taken  at  Hv.  the  arrubu.  or  almnl  1^^/.  per  lb. 
The  other  chief  product  is  the  white  uuilberrv,  once  the 
source  of  great  wealth  :  it  was  worked  in  the  silk-factories 
of  \'alencia.  In  1828,  when  Mifiaoo  wrote,  the  produce  of 
sUk  from  the  vcga  of  Valencia  only  amounted  to  ooa-i^- 
fioa  of  poiuids  yeady,  tba  gnater  part  of  which  was  ex- 
ported in  its  raw  state,  at  an  average  price  of  from  8«.  to 
lOv.  per  pouTul.  But,  accordustr  to  (he  libit  official  returns, 
the  produce  li:us  j^ifatly  in<uea.-,e(I  bince,owiii^  to  demands 
from  tlie  manufacturers  o:'  Jaoii  h.:id  other  towns  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  export  of  fruit  from  Valencia  is 
also  considerable,  particularly  of  raisins.  The  raisins  are 
of  two  kinds,  the  muscatel,  and  an  inferior  and  snaller 
luison,  called  oom  d»  Itgia  f  but  neifhar  is  equal  to  the 
misins  of  Malaga.  In  1829,47,000  quintals  of  the  best, 
and  42,000  of  tlie  inferior  sort,  were  exported,  e:(clu8ively 
for  the  English  market.  The  export  of  tigs,  itil.  and  wine 
from  the  province  and  diftVrent  jKirts  of  S  alencia  is  also 
very  i^reat,  particularly  the  wine,  called  Ueiii  Carlo,  which 
comes  from  a  town  of  that  name.  This  wine  is  chiefly 
riiippad  toOrtte,wlwBM  midi  of  it  09iMs>bgr  ttw  «mI 


of  Unguedoc  to  Boriwitt,  wiAiamd  to  i^vt  hgiyjnfH 

colour  lu  the  clarets. 

No  ami  aumber  of  cattle  or  horses  are  kept  by  the 
ValeMSMM ;  and  the  sheep,  though  numerous,  yield  wool 
of  indilRBnnt  quality.  Mercury,  copper,  sulphur,  arsenic, 
argentiferous  lead,  iron,  coal,  Sic.  ai-e  among  the  nuneiai 
prtnlucts,  but  they  oie  procured  only  in  small  quantities. 
Tlie  manufattnrca  are  unimportant;  v.oollen  and  linen 
stutfh  are  indeed  made  in  sevei-al  towns  of  the  piovincc, 
and  silk  goods  in  Valencia,  Gandia,  and  other  place*, 
but  they  are  chiefly  ctmsum^  within  the  province,  ^le 
fabrioatioa  of  satins,  silk  ribbons,  and  velvwa  bm  of  late  so 
modi  improved  and  iiMWMMWd  as  to  lender  a  supply  Ixom 
fVance  no  longer  neceaiary.  Cloth  of  superior  qualhy  is 
al.-o  made  at  Alroy,  and  silk  is  no  lontjer  exported  in  its 
raw  slate,  hut  spun  at  Valencia  ami  oUu  r  places  by  steam. 
Cordage  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  esparto  i>tipa  tena- 
cissima),  aioetjuncus,  &c. ;  and  tiles  (azul«josj,soap,  glass, 
paper,  polt«i|^  and  tUOunmtM.  Ma  asported  to  aU  parts 
of  SpaiD. 

In  1828,  befive  the  division,  the  population  of  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia  amounted  to  about  one  millioo  of  inha- 
bitants ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  what  is  now  called  the 

{)rovincc  of  Valencia  does  not  contain  nuuh  abi>M'  one- 
lalf  of  that  number.   The  dialect  spoken  in  the  province, 
though  much  akin  to  the  Cotalonian,  diifers  considerably 
from  it,  as  it  retains  more  of  the  ProveuQal.   Upon  the 
annexation  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  Valencia,  uke  the 
oUier  provinces  composing  the  Idngdom  of  Aragon,  pre- 
served its  representative  body  and  its  privileges ;  but  the 
]  inlialiilants    liaMug    taken   an   active  part  against  the 
I  Houriion  ii\  na-sty  during  the  war  of  the  succe.ssiini,  Philip 
!  V.  deprived  the  pro\in<  e  ol  its  old  couatilution,  and  oltlis^ed 
j  the  inhabitants  to  conform  in  evciy  respect  to  Uie  lu'.\.s  of 

ICiwtile. 
Those  who  wish  Ibr.iatonalioa  on  the  geognaiiv,/:!!- 
,  mate,  and  natoial  pradoctiotM  of  the  kiugdom  of  Vdaocia 

m;iy  con^uIt  ITaTMWiif.  Ohservuciuues  soire  /a  But4)rM 
.  .Xutitiii/,  (Jeognflla,  Agricuhttrn,  Pobiacio/i,  y  f'mtot  del 
licyiin  df  I'ahttcia,  Mad.,  17'J"-'j7. 

VALE'N(;1A  HKL  OID,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
province  of  \  uU  ucia,  on  the  Guadalaviar,  about  four  miles 
i  rom  its  mouth,  and  l&A  miles  east-south-east  lh>m  Madrid ; 
in  38"  28^  N.  lat.  and  0*  fli'  W.  long.  Valencia  stands  in 
a  wide  plain,  called  La  Ilufrta,  or  the  Garden,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Guadalaviar,  w  hich  washes  its  walls  and  sepa- 
nites  it  from  its  suburl)s,  with  \shi(:h  it  communicates  by 
five  htonc  biidtre.-,  ol  Irom  ten  to  thirteen  aixhes.  \  alciu  la 
was  a  city  of  some  importance  under  the  Itomans,  being  a 
colony  and  the  capital  of  the  Kdetaiii  (Valeutia  Edelono- 
rua).  The  Anibs  under  'Ab<lu4-'aslz,  son  »f  Musa  Ibn 
Noateyr,  took  it  in  ^.o.  712.  fsom  that  tim«  U  continued 
annexed  to  the  empire  of  Cordkrva.  On  the  overtlirow  of 
the  dynasty  of  tin"  Hmi  Unuyyah,  in  a.d.  14."»2-(J,  Abu- 
l-hitsiui  ,Vlidu-l- azi^,  grandson  ul  the  celebrated  Al-iuan- 
siir,  who  was  then  govcnior  of  \  akiicia  and  the  lUstiii  ts 
appertaiuing  to  it,  declared  luinsell  indeinndent,  and 
reigned  until  a.d.  lOUU,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
'Abdu-r-rahmim  (ottkeia  oall  him  'Abdu-1-iaalck),  who 
became  in  tune  the  MHi4n>law  and  lh«  vassal  of  Al-m&nidn, 
king  of  Toledo.  Having  offended  his  liege  lord  b^-  rcfus- 
in:;  to  join  him  with  his  forces  in  an  attack  upon  Cordova, 
AlKlu'r-rahnu'in  was  di>posses.sed  Of  llis  doOUUions,  and  a 
governor  appointed  in  his  stead.  Soon  after  however  the 
irieods  of 'Audu-r-rahmiin  stirred  up  a  revolution  in  Valen- 
cia, and  having  expelled  the  governor  appointi:d  by  Ai- 
m&mGn,  re-established  'Abdu-r-raliman  on  the  throne. 
When,  inA.i».  1063,  Yahya  Al  kudir.  tlie  grandson  of  Al- 
miimbn,  surrendeivd  his  capital,  Toledo,  to  Alfbnao  VI.  of 
Leon,  it  wa*  stipulated  between  the  two  kings  ti  nt  t!,e 
Christian  would  assist  Yahya  m  regaining  ]io.v,^.-v>U"U  of 
Valencia.  .Mlonso  did  so;  but  scaicely  had  \ahya 
reigned  two  ycare  when  a  Jiortion  of  his  subjects  revolted 
agaiuat  him,  and  at  the  instigation  of  au  intlueutial  chief, 
named  ibn  Jeh&i;  loudly  «aU«d  upon  him  to  di»uii!»  the 
OastiUan  bands  whieh  ht  ■tULratafned  in  his  pay.  Yaliya 
was  obliged  to  y  ield,  and  the  Christians  under  Al\  ar  Vaijez 
were  .aecoi  din<;Iy  expelled  from  his  dominions.  This  being 
done,  Ibn  .lehaf,  w  ho  was  in  conespondence  with  the  AInio- 
iu\ides,  attacked  the  royal  ^lalace,  slew  Vaiiya,  and  sur- 
ix-udered  the  cilv  to  them.  The  news  of  this  revolution 
having  raachod  KodUigo  Sia^  da  Bivar,  bettor  known  aa. 
thf  Odiwfaoabmitthattiaw  ttw  aOii^iimmi^^^le: 
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111^  the  Moomli  dominions,  he  niarchfd  to  Valencia  and 
besieged  the  place,  on  the  plea  that  the  murdered  Sultan 
was  hia  friend  and  ally.  At\er  a  siege  of  Mveral  months 
Valencia  waa  tekMw  mA  ttm  JtkM  uta  bomk  attve  w  the 
prirtripal  square  of  Hm  city.  The  Almanrldei,  however, 
iiasteniri)i;  irom  all  ])arts  of  Spain.  Kodiigo  vras  compt'llrd 
to  evaruate  the  placo.  Owiii^  to  this  roomentRry  oi'cupa- 
tion  of  \'alencia  by  the  bands  commanded  by  liodiisro  de 
Bivar,  the  city  received  the  name  of  Valencia  del  Cid, 
Valencia  contmued  in  the  hands  of  the  Almoravidea,  and 
■fter  them  of  the  Aimohade«»  until  Jnme  I.  of  Aragon 
took  it  ikmn  Zeyyto  Ibn  MtrdHMi  on  the  2INh«r  6p- 
terober.  a.d.  1238.  Valencia  was  taken  bv  the  French 
under  Suchet,  in  1812,  and  held  bv  them  till  June,  1813. 

Valencia  is  nearly  circular,  and  about  2^  miles  round: 
it  is  enclosed  by  massive  walls  built  by  the  Moors,  flanked 
at  intervals  by  round  towers.  The  ^tes  are  four ;  that  of 
the  Cid  (U  poecU  dei  Cid)  beiof?  very  remarkable  for  its 
afehiteenm.  Tho  etreetii  liiw  those  of  most  Moorish-bialt 
cttke,  are  narrow,  crooked*  mjfKnd,juiA  SnqmMj  deiti- 
tofe  of  thoroughfares ;  bat  thoee  whidi  ham  bten  lately 
built  on  the  site  of  demolished  convents  and  ohmx;hes  arc 
wider  and  tolerably  well  piived.  The  citytflilirnished  with 
puiilic  sowers  of  [rrcat  soiiditv,  wiiicli  are  &aid  to  be  liic 
work  of  the  Romans:  it  Im  al^M)  ^ood  quays,  faced  with 
stone  and  planted  with  trees,  which  line  the  whole  length 
of  the  Gfiadalantr.  The  eathednl  ia  of  oMiad  andii> 
tceliire,  vrith  BTeiy  klly  tower  eaBed  *el  Hiqvdote,*  from 
the  top  of  which  a  eommandine  view  of  the  whole  plain 
or  'huerta'of  Valencia  is  obtainetl.  It  contains  nume- 
rous altars  richly  decorated  with  gilt-work  and  tJie  hnest 
marbles  obtained  from  tlie  miarries  in  the  province,  aa 
well  as  with  paintinf^  bv  Juan  de  Juanes,  Espinoaa, 
Bibrita.  Vietona,apupil  ot  Carlo  Maratti.  and  other  paint- 
ais  of  liw  Valendan  school.  The  Lonja  (Exchange),  the 
wiom  hoiiBe,  el  Temple,  a  palace  built  bv  Charles  111.  for 
the  militanr  order  of  Monteaa,  the  archbitJiop's  palace,  the 
eollepe  of  Pius  V.,  and  several  noble  residences,  are  worthy 
of  notice.  The  university,  founded  in  1411,  was  formerly 
considered  the  best  in  Spain,  particularly  for  tlu;  study  oi 
medicine.  In  IKIU  it  had  nearly  '2.jUU  students.  There 
was  once  a  majniificent  librar}'  attached  to  it*  which  con- 
tained a  TaluaUe  ooUection  of  aottent  UMUMMipte,  made 
bvtiw  oeMbnted  Pwet  Bayer,  the  author  of  the  wmc  *  De 
Nummis  Saniaritani.s,'  Valencia,  1781,  and  otlier  learned 
works;  but  it  was  entirely  burnt  by  the  exploMuu  i)f  ;i 
shell  duriniBT  the  PeninsiUar  war:  anoHier  libniry  Ihls  since 
been  formed  with  tlie  books  of  the  suppressed  convents, 
well  as  a  gallety  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  collected 
Aom  the  vanous  rehgioiu  houses  in  the  province.  Besides 
the  muTcmitf,  there  are  at  Valencia  six  colleges  and  many 
inferior  academies ;  as  well  as  a  puhite  sohool  wltew  the 
fine  arts  are  gratuitously  taught. 

To  the  west  of  Valenc  ia  is  a  liu  tco  lake,  called  Al-bufera, 
the  waters  of  which  are  used  in  imirnlinir  the  liee-prouiuis 
in  the  plain.  The  port  of  Valencia,  is  at  Giao,  about  two 
niles  distant.  It  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a  broad 
planted  avenue,  which  constitutes  alkvourite  promenade 
Inr  the  iwhnbitafita.  Tlie  Jwibow  k  amtaUo  cmig  Sat 
bo«le.-anil  tiieTCodstead  Is  exposed  to  the  south  andsoulh* 
west  gales.  V'arious  plans  have  been  suggested  to  render 
it  more  commodious,  but  hitherto  they  have  produced 
little  or  no  etfect.  Tliere  are  several  iiistoiien  uf  \  nlencia, 
among  which  tJiat  of  .Martin  Vicyana  {Cronyctt  Ue  iu  In- 
dfia  y  Coronada  Ctudad,  &c.,  Vsieneia,  1564,  fol.)  is  con- 
Mcred  the  beat.  There  is  another,  by  Eaoolano  {Uutoria 
*tbtJmigm  Ciydadv  Btifnoda  Vakmia,  Val..  1610-11. 
A>1.).  According  to  MiSano,  (he  }K>piilBtiQ«  of  Valencia, 
in  lK2ft.  amounted  only  to  or),S40  ;  but  H  is  generally  be- 
lie, ed  to  have  considerably  iurrea.sed  since.  The  iiihaliit- 
ants  arc  chiefly  devoted  to  nsiricuHure,  althou?h  many 
branches  of  trade  ilourisli  in  tlie  city.  \  elveti*,  tafl'ela.s, 
lowered  damask,  and  otlier  silk-atutb  are  still  manufac- 
iBfed,  though  not  to  sudv  M  ammnt  as  when  the 
wnlntB  of  Spawah  ilmtnir-  ware  opa»  to  tham.  Wool- 
leas,  eam)ots,1iats,  taWt  li— n,gHMWi  artifloiaiflo«i«s,  pot- 
tery and  eartheaawMi  fgum^  p^MTf  aff  alio  mad*  in  aamll 

quantitit-s. 

There  are  in  Spain  several  other  towns  called  Valencia: 
as  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  in  the  province  of  Ivttrema- 
dnra,  not  far  from  tlie  Irontiera  of  Portugal  ;  Valencia  del 
Veoiosok  also  in  JbtranuMluM,  Valeatift  da  Don- Juao*  io 


VALENCIENNES,  a  town  in  France,  eapiUl  of  an 
rondiasement  in  the  department  of  Nord,  114  miles  hi<a 
direct  line  north-north-east  of  Paii%  or  121^  miles  by  tlia 
load  tkouf^  Senlis,Bove,  PeiooM,  and  OMrtnMr;  in 

BIJ(»21'N.  hit.  and  8« 31'E.  h»g.  ■ 

The  name  of  this  town  (which  is  Ijdinized  Valentianae') 
seems  to  indicate  a  Roman  origin,  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  atiy  antient  writer,  imr  (Iocs  any  historical  interest 
attach  to  it  until  qiute  modem  times.  It  was  taken  hy 
Louis  XIV.  A.D.  1677,  and  was  ftottified  by  Vauban  ;  aU 
bv  the  traafy  of  Nimcgtian,  k.9.  IflTS^  «m  ««M  to 
FVmmo.  It  was  taken  the  alfias  after  a  brave  defcnoe 
in  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war  (1793'i,  and  re- 
taken easily  by  the  French  the  next  year.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  river  Kscaul  or  Schelde,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  two  uneaiial  pails,  the  greater  part  being  on 
the  south-east  or  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  town  it 
irregularly  laid  out  and  ill  built.  The  fortifications  are 
extensive,  and  <m  the  west  side  of  the  town  is  a  citadel  in 
an  island  formed  by  the  Escaut.  There  is  a  good  pjaoe 
or  square,  and  the  firont  of  the  town-house  deserves 
notice. 

The  population  of  Valenciennes,  in  ls2G,  was  19,841 ;  in 
IKU.  lK,tl.-,3;  in  1836,  19,4'J9.  The  chief  niannractures 
are  of  linens  and  lavms ;  but  lace,  cambiic,  earthenware, 
childrco'b  toy%  and  powder4)ltte  «w  nada;  «ndr  wiro' 
w««nag^  4rwif^  *nd  taauM  an  aaniad  an:  aai«>'are 
a  nnmber  of  mula  and  a  jpcoc  nnmlMr  of  tbrges  fiw  mm. 
Near  the  town  are  the  important  cosl-works  of  Anzin  or 
Anzain.  [Anzin.]  Trade  is  carried  on  in  coal,  fire- 
wood, timber,  com,  and  seeds  for  oil. 

V  alenciennes  has  a  subordinate  court  of  justice  aiul  a 
commercial  tribunal,  and  one  or  two  government  ofiaaSk 
military  or  fiscal.  There  are  a  high  school  Utt  the-  cooit* 
mune,  a  paUie  liteiiy  of  8000  vokunos,  «  aoeietjr  of 
sciences,  arts,  commerce,  and  industry;  a  galkrr  of  pic- 
tures and  an  academy  for  painting  ;  a  museum  of  natural 
history  ;  three  hospitals,  one  nf  tlu  ni  for  round!ini;>.  another 
for  the  military,  and  the  third  a  genei-al  hospital  ;  and  four 
estahlishinent-s  ul'  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  arromlissement  of  Valenciennes  has  an  area  of  244 
square  miles,  and  comprehends  80  communes :  it  is  divided 
into  seven  cantons  or  distiieta,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace :  the  population  was  129,372  in  1881,  and  180/061 
m  IKIO. 

(Malle-Hmn,  (Jeographie ;  Dupin,  Forctt  Production, 
iV  r.  (h  la  Fnmet;  JHtttonnatre  OSogrmp/uque  (Jki- 

veritel.) 

VALEN8,  FI-A'VII  S.  emperor  of  Constant inoi^le, 
reispaed  from  a.d.  364  to  :^8.  He  was  a  brother  of  Klavius 
VsJanHniBn,  who,  after  being  proelaimed  emperor  in  a  p,. 
364,  made  Vaiens  his  col  league,  and  earo  to  •him  the 
government  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  Constantinople  as 
hi.s  capital.  The  year  after  his  accession,  while  he  was 
staying  at  I'aesarea  in  Syria,  he  received  intelligence  of  a 
rebellion,  which  was  headed  by  Procopius,  a  Cilu  i.iii.  wlio 
assumed  the  purple  at Constantiooide.  Vaiens  himself  was 
in  despair  at  tlie  nem^  asA  «oidd>have  resigned  himself 
toliis  Ihte^bnitheeoangftaadmolutioa  of  luamnmala 
■aired  Mm ;  and  ha  the  two  enpagements  of  Thyntoa  said 
Nacosia.  IVocopius  was  deserted  by  his  troops  ant!  con- 
ducted by  some  of  hi»  own  followers  to  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  where  he  was  ininnedudely  beheaded,  A.n.  366. 
The  year  after  this  victory  Vaiens  marched  with  an  army 
across  the  Danube  against  the  Goths,  who  had  buppoiteU 
the  usuiper  Procopius.  During  the  war  wliieh  now  en- 
sued, ana  lasted  fur  upwards  of  two  years,  the  Goths  acted 
on  the  defensive.  In  the  third  year  the  tiotha  suffienid  a 
great  defeat,  and  Athanaric,  the  judge  of  the-Visigoths 
sued  fur  peiu  e  and  obtained  it,  A.n.  3tji).  VaJtus  relumed 
to  (.'miatantinoiiU'  in  (riunipli.  About  the  same  lime  he 
was  tlirea'i'iK'd  wilii  a  war  l)y  Fersia,  l)ut  he  conlineti  him- 
self to  the  protection  of  Armt^nia,  witliout  letting  matters 
come  to  an  open  war.  Ilia  empire  now  etyovad  paaeo  for 
sevesal  vean*  during  whioh  aoow  wise  itguMiaiM  in  tte 
admndimlioa  and  l^iidalion  ware  made.  In  a.i>.  8IB.Ua 
brother  Valentinian  died,  and  Vaiens  was  thus  deprived  of 
a  wit^e  adviser  at  a  time  when  he  was  most  in  need  of  him. 
In  the  year  folkuvinj:;  tlie  Ilnns  L  iiteied  Kuriipe  frotn  Asia, 
and  aller  having  subdued  (lie  .YJani,  pressed  ujumi  the  liotlis 
north  of  the  Danube,  some  of  whom  were  hkewist'  sul>- 
fhiecU  About  200j(KA)  Visigoths  took  refuge  in  (he  Moman 
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It.  They  were  soon  followed  by  hosts  of  CkttUmmgi,  or  i 
()>trnG:oUis,  who  crossad  the  Danabe  withoat  having  uked 
the  I  iiiifciiin  nf  Mm  Romans.  The  Ooths  soon  found 
fthu— Im  MpoMd  to  all  kinds  ot  tVMtifMi  ftam  tin 

h  eonsequcnco  of  idddi  m  tvtof 'ttieiM, 

headed  by  Fritierm.  took  up  umi,  defeated  the  Romans 
near  Marcianopo!i»,  fuul  be?an  ravas^iner  the  country. 
Valen*  liad  been  ^t:l\  iii<;  (hnini;  the  last  \  t'ars  at  Antioch, 
wratchin^  the  proccodiiigs  of  tltc  Peniising,  and  was  still 
there  when  tliesc  erents  oconrred.  Two  generals  whom 
be  Mat  to  BinnmiUwmuiwUeto  effect«^rilm 
ilMOdthi.  Prittftm  woowi  the  iiaitlMnn  if  the  atwJrr 
of  the  Hung  and  the  Alani,  and  at  iMfVUens  himBeff 
hastened  with  an  army  of  veterans  from  Syrfa  asraiti»t  the 
GklUis.  A  slitfht  ailvantag^e  gained  by  hi-  et  ncriil  H^  ha*- 
tianua  emboldened  hira  so  much  that  he  hastened  to  liijht 
a  decisive  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adrianople 
before  tbe  enjpeiar  of  the  Weat  could  come  to  his  assist* 
«nce.  Hweiateiy  of  the  Goths  on  that  memorable  day  in 
AJk  Sre  HM  so  oomplete,  thai  eeeicely  the  third  pert  of 
tiie  Rotaian  amiy  escaped.  Valens  himself  was  wounded 
aiul  cariietl  to  lus  ti-nt,  which,  acronlir.u' 1o  some  accounts, 
wius  set  on  fire  by  the  barbarians,  and  the  emperor  ended 
his  hie  in  the  flames. 

Valens,  who  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  wa.4  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year,  was  a  man  of  a  passionate  and  also  of  a  cruel 
cbai«et«r.«adal«efil«iitanady  ear  tobrfbiaien.  Moit 
of  the  noble  aets  of  htoni|a«  each  m  his  legUatiTO  nea> 
Bures,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  reduction  of 
taxesi,  were  owing  partly  to  the  influence  of  hia  brather.  to 
whom  he  was  sincerely  attat  hud,  and  partly  to  the  wiwloni 
and  virtue  of  his  prsRioct  8allu»t.  During  the  flmt  year  of 
his  reign  he  imitated  the  toleration  of  his  brotlier;  bat 
afler  he  had  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Arian 
bishop  Eudoxtts,  he  adopted  his  titoologioal  yinn,  and 
pamaentMl  those  who  diffoiei  ftMalite*' •  • 


,  .  CuiaofTilsM. 

BiUdi  Huwun.  AsUuiI  riic. 

(Ammlanus  Marcellinm,  xxvi.-xxxi. ;  Anrelius  Victor, 
F.fiilimr,  40;  Orosins  vii.  1)2;  Sozomen,  vi.  8;  qgnipftre 

Gibbon,  Dtcltiie  und  Fall,  cliaps,  25,20.) 

VALENTIN,  MOiSK,  a  FreBehpainter  of  great  ability, 
bom  at  OoQloniaca»  w  Brie,  in  IflOOi  Wnlos  differ  ivs  tu 
the  Christian  mine  of  Valentin ;  sone  call  him  Moaes,  and 

others  Pelrr.  He  was  first  rdutated  in  the  school  of 
Vom  t;  he  allervvanls  visited  Italy,  and  adopted  tiie  style  of 
Michel  Angelo  (.'aravatrgio,  in  which  he  painted  several 
admirable  pictures,  and  ho  became  one  of  the  best  of  the 
uatmaliatt,  or  followers  of  Caravaggio,  at  Rome,  although 
ha  died  in  1632,  sKsd  ooIt  ttauty-taro.  Valentia  died  of  a 
Imer  tn  >«Miae<|a«ttce  of  taUag  a  c«M  bath  on  *  hot  aon- 
raer**  evening,  after  smoking  and  drinkintr  wine  to  excess. 
Cardinal  France?«co  liarberini,  nephew  of  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
'va^,  a  !,,Tt'at  imtion  to  Valentin,  and  employed  him  to 
paint  several  pictures  tor  him,  a  Death  of  John  the  liap- 
tii4,  and  othent:  it  was  also  through  his  interest  that 
Valentin  was  commissioned  to  paint  aa  aitar-meoe  for  St. 
Peter's,  of  the  Martvrdom  of  SS.  PpooeSBO  and  Martinjaao. 
Thsee  is  also  in  the'Comni  palace  an  excellent  picture  by 
Mai  of  the  Denial  by  Peter.  He  did  not  often  paint  reli- 
gious siihjeets :  lii*  Ih  .oiirito  pictures  were  scenes  from 
common  life,  as  ])laying  at  cards,  l"ortime-teller», 

conceils.  and  tavern  H<'eiii'>*.  .'vu.  He  j>aiiittil  with  case 
and  rapidity,  generally  from  nature,  had  a  Ught  touch,  and 
coloured  well  and  ftiieibly,  but  bin  drawing  is  often  inoorrcet, 
and  his  farm  am  Tnlfsr.  Thm  are  elaven  pleoea  1^ 
Valentin  in  the  Lonne  at  Faria,  but  liia  works  are  not 
WWecous!  sereral  of  them  have  been  engraved.  K.  Pouh- 
ain  and  Valentin  were  contemporaries  at  Home,  an  l  \v( 
great  friends. 

(Baijlione,  I'itr  de'  PU(nri,%tt.;  D'Argenville,  Abregi 
(k  la  I'ii'  itfK  pint  /\iir!4'ii.r  P^inirvM.) 

VALKNTINLAN  I.,  FLA'VIUS,  a  Roiiyui>  empeiOfL 
iriiondgoadfton A.akM«t» A.»,f!nk  ^iMaa.«o»«r 


count  Gi-alian.  and  a  native of  Olbalis  in  Pannonia.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  gallant  warrior  in  various  cam- 
paigns :  his  mind  was  uncorropted  by  the  sinihistnes  of  the 
a«LaBdbiabnJy  waastsongaadbaaithy.  Aflar  the  death 
or  Javtaa  in  a.o.  8M,  Vdentiirfan,  -then  at-  Hhe  ege  of  48, 
wa-s  proclaimed  emperor  at  Nicaon.  allhonsrh  lie  himself 
was  absent  at  AnnvTa,  ami  lia<l  never  employed  any  inrans 
for  the  purpose  of  mism!;  himself  to  llial  li.Lrh  -tation. 
Sliortiv  after  his  accession  he  divided  the  empire  b*  1  wetn 
himself  and  his  brother  Valens,  reserving  for  himsoh'  the 
waatem  portion.  [VALsm.]   Theihnitieta  of  the  empiie 
wan  aoeeesaively  expoaad  to  great  danger  daring  Ua 
reign.   The  Alemanni  and  Burgundiana  penetrated  into 
Gaul  from  the  east,  the  Franks  from  the  north,  and  the 
ffexons  made  inroads  from  the  sea.    The  l^ict.s  and  Scots 
pressed  forward  from  the  north,  and  ravajred  the  province 
of  Hritain.   Valentinian  chose  Paris  as  the  centnil  jpoint 
for  his  operations  against  the  barbarians,  and  through  his 
general,  Jovinus,  he  gaiaad  a  great  victoiy  orar-the  Ale- 
manni in  A.V.  860.  The  jmt  Mlowiag  he  ana  aMaelcad 
by  a  dangeroos  illneai,  ana  on  llis  reeoreiy  ha  raised  Ma 
son  Gmtian  to  the  rank  of  .Auenstns.    Britain  wn^.  ir.  tlu3 
meantime  delivered  from  the  inroatis  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots  l*y  count  Thcodosius,  who  recovered  the  country  as 
tar  as  the  wall  of  Antoninus.    In  a.d.  36H  the  Alemanni 
renewed  their  attacks  npon  eastern  Qaul,  and  plundered 
Mogantiaaaai  (Mains) ;  W  Valentiniaa4lioTa  them,baeli# 
mowed  ttw  Rhine,  and  defeated  thea  in  tiwir  «wtt  cooih 
try,  near  Solicinnm   Schmrtziniren  or  finld>ach\  and  as 
they  retreated  into  their  lorests  the  emperor  reorossed  tho 
Rhme.  and  took  up  his  re*ulence  at   Treves.    With  the 
view  of  securing  the  eastern  frontier  of  Gaul  against  fur- 
ther inroads  of  tho  neighbouring  Germans,  Valentinian 
built  a  line  of  fortiftoationa  idongthe  banks  uf  the  Rhine* 
and  a  bridge  of  boats  ott  tlia  Hhine  at  Moguatiaooaa/ 
Peace  was  also  concluded  with  Macrianus,  long  of  tlw 
Alemanni,  and  security  on  that  side  was  fbir  the  present 
firmly  established.    The  Saxons,  in  one  of  the  predatory 
inroa<is  on  the  coast  of  Gaiil,  we«'  likewise  dtr<  ated,  and 
all  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  were  cut  to 
pieces.    After  these  victories  and  the  efctablisbment  of 
peace, Valentinian  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  sitlVeves 
andttia  otator  Q.  Aurelius  Symmaohos  ptoelaiiBed  the 
valonr  and  enterprising  spirit  or  the  emptfror.  TlNodosfaii^' 
who  after  the  recovery  ol  Hritain  lta<l  nccn  i-ni<n  d  to  tlld 
rank  of  marrister  cqnitnm,  iNas  «;cnt,  in  a.p.  :f7'2,  into 
Africa,  where  Firnius  liad  revolted  aiul       liiinsell'  up  us 
an  independent  prince.    Firnnis  was  conquered  by  Theo- 
dosios,  and  reduced  to  such  extremitiea  that  he  pot  an  cud 
toliisoiwnlifc,  A.D.a7a.  Wlnla  peaaa  was  ttaia  leatared 
hi  AlHoa,  tiie  Qaadi  and  Sanaalaa  laae  in  atnai  and  i^t 
vadedFaanonia.   Valentinian  himself  set  out  from  Treves 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  drove  the  barbarians  across  the 
Danube,  and  pnrR\ie<l  them  into  Huninny.    Me  ravnard 
the  country,  and  put  to  death  all  the  (^uaili  wb<»  lell  into 
his  hands.    The  barbarians,  despairing  of  success,  sent 
ambassadors  to  tlie  emperor  to  sue  for  pardon  and  peaoea 
Valentinian,  who  was  string  at  Bregetio  wlien  they  aiM 
rived,  panvadoBlagainii  ttieai  ail  his  iadigaaticn*  fiuriaf 
thk  axoitaraent  he  DMlce  a  blood- vetl  and  was  eheiftad? 
A.D.  37o.    Valentinian  wns  a  ninn  of  sober  ajxl  temperate 
habits,  and  observed  a  e;enerjil  toieiation  tonaitls  persons 
ol'all  crt  cds,  without  however  entertaiiiintr  anv  indifference 
or  contempt  for  the  Christiiui  reli<;ion.    But  he  was  of  a 
passionate  character,  which  olten  led  him  toaalaaf  eraal^< 
The  condition  of  his  subjeetsi  and  oi  Italy  la  paitkalMV 
was  greatly  improved  by  hia  ^aiae  legMMbm. 

(Aramian.  MarcelHn.  xxvi.-xrx. ;  Zommus,  iii.  9C.  Sec, 
iv.  I,  &c. ;  8.  Aurelius  Victor,  Bpilome,  4ft:  compnre 
Gibbon,  Declirif  and  FnlL  chap.  2.5. > 

yALENTINI.\N  II.,  FLATIUH.  aKo  called  V.alen- 
tinian  the  Vonnfjer,  was  a  son  of  Valentinian  I.  by  his 
wife  Justine,  and  was  only  four  years  old  at  the  time  whew 
hit  father  died.  Qraliab,  a4io  Had  been  raised  to  the  raaitf 
of  Attguilaa  lnA.ak  867,  succeeded  Valentmian  I.  in  Aicu 
97S,  Mid  made  Ills  brother,  Valentinian  the  Younger,  his 
colleague  in  the  government  ol  lhe  empire,  aow'^mingto  hint 
tlir  ]ii  .ii'lecture  (>r  Italv  and  the  western  part  of  lllyrietin^ 
1  Iw  nyither.Tustinn  was  to  reiirn  in  hi<  nmui',  until  he  should  - 
become  of  age.  Gratian  ^vas  grenliy  attached  to  young 
Valentinian,  but  bis  government  was'  more  nominal  than 
Mal,einee-Oiatian-in  flMJt  gofarnad  the  whole  ofthe  , 
era  empire.  The  cdncation  of  Val»ntiB>ittiii8rti»  l«tt9gLe 
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mother,  who,  being  an  Ai-ian,  endeftvoui^eil  to  instil  the 
liame  opinions  into  the  mind  of  her  son.  Th«ir  residence 
was  Bt  Milan,  and  wlH>n  Justiiia  re<}ue»t«;d  Uic  archbisliop 
Ambrose  toaasi^ni  a  church  for  the  lue  of  herself  and  lier 
son,  that  tliey  might  exercise  divine  wunliip  according  to 
the  Arian  forms,  Ambrose  strenuously  refused  to  comply 
with  her  request.  Thiii  gave  rit>e  to  timmlts  at  &Iilan,  in 
which  the  life  of  the  young  emperor  liinuclf  was  endan- 
gered. The  court  however  was  at  last  obhged  to  give  way 
to  the  archbishop  ;  but  an  e<lict  was  promulgated  in  the 
Dame  of  the  emperor,  which  granted  Uie  free  exerci^ie  of 
religion  to  all  Christians,  which  again  created  great  dis- 
turbances.  [Amubosk.]  Maximus,  who  alter  tiie  death 
of  Gratian,  in  a.d.  383,  hatl  been  recognised  as  tlie  lawful 
sovereign  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  on  condition  that 
he  should  leave  Valentinian  unmolested  in  the  government 
of  Italy,  was  tempted  by  the  religious  disputes  in  Italy  to 
make  himself  master  of  that  country  also ;  and  wliile  he 
feigned  a  faithful  attachment  to  Valentinian,  he  invaded 
Italy.  Tlie  nffriRhted  Juslina  fled  with  her  two  cliildren, 
Valentiniiui  and  Galla,  to  Tiieas&lonica,  to  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  Theodosius.  The  usurper  was  conquered,  and 
Valentinian  was  restored  to  his  throne,  a.d.  389.  [Tuko- 
oosius.]  Justina  did  not  long  survive  this  event,  and  after 
her  death  Valentinian  gave  up  his  Arian  heresies,  and  j 
thus  gained  the  attachment  and  admiration  of  his  subjects. 
Peace  was  tlius  restored  in  Italy,  but  another  xisurper  arose 
ID  Gaul.  Count  Arbogastes  strove  to  gain  the  sovereignty 
of  the  West.  Valentinian  allowed  himself  to  be  persua<ded 
to  go  to  Gaul  himself,  a.d.  392.  While  staymg  at  Vienne, 
m  the  midst  of  his  secret  enomie«,  he  ventured  to  oppose 
the  arrogance  of  Arbogastes,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  on 
the  Inth  of  May,  392,  he  was  found  strangled  in  Ins  own 
apartment.  Hjs  lx>dy  was  conveyed  to  Muan,  and  the  fti- 
neral  oration  which  Ambrose  delivered  over  it  is  still  ex- 
taut. 


Ooln  of  Valtatiuiu  It. 
Untiik  UiMvum.   Actual  tut. 

(Pmi.  Diaeon.,  ii. ;  Pomponius  Ijwt.  in  talent. ;  Oro- 
Mas,  vii.,  36;  8.  Aarelius  Victor,  Epitome,  48:  compare 
Gibhon.  Dtclinn  and  Fktll,  chap.  27.) 

VALENTINIAN  III.,  PLACI'DIUS.  a  Roman  em- 
peror, son  of  Ck>ns(antius  by  Galla  Piacidia.  In  a.o.  425, 
when  he  was  only  a  boy  of  six  years,  his  uncle  Theodosius 
Ii.  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  assigned  to 
him  the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  which  his  mother 
Placidta  was  to  govern  in  his  name.  Bhe  was  little  lit  for 
>uch  a  task,  and  the  contemptible  character  which  her  son 
dlerwards  displayed  was  probably  the  result  of  the  dissolute 
unanner  in  which  she  lirought  him  up.  Her  two  generals, 
Aetins  and  Bonifacius,  who  have  justiv  been  called  the  last 
'4°  the  Homaiim  might  yet  have  save<{  the  sinking  empire 
iiad  ibmy  acted  in  concord,  but  the  enmity  between  them 
luMtened  its  down£tll.  Gaul  was  constantly  invaded  by 
fresh  hosts  of  barbarians,  bnt  Aotius  compelled  them  to 
«e  for  peace.  Africa,  where  Bonifacius  had  the  oom- 
inand,  \ru  lost,  aad  fell  into  the  hands  of  Genseric,  king  of 
U»e  Vandals.  In  A.n.  437,  Valentinian  went  to  Constanti- 
Bople,  and  married  Kudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  II. 
uid  K«idocia.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  at  which  he 
laigbt  at  lenst  have  taken  a  part  in  the  administration  of 
tiis  empire,  he  passed  his  time  in  acts  of  wanton  cruelty 
aad  derMuichery,  leaving  the  administration  in  the  hands  of 
his  mother,  and  the  conduct  of  the  wars  to  his  generals. 
Vfler  the  death  of  Theodosius  II.,  in  whose  reign  the  East- 
<rn  empire  had  been  ravaged  and  ransacked  by  the  Huns, 
Attila,  their  king,  invaded  Gaul  and  destroye<l  many  of  the 
rao^t  flourishing  cities.  But  in  a.d.  4")!  they  were  defeated 
io  the  plains  of  Chtlons  by  A£tius,  and  driven  back  across 
tiM  Khine.  In  the  year  following  however  they  invaded 
Italy,  and,  as  Aetius  had  not  sufficient  troops  to  meet  them 
Ib  a  decisive  Imttle,  the  freedom  of  Italy  was  purchased  by 
bnmiliation  and  great  sacrifices.  The  greatness  of  Actios 
had  ioDg  nourished  the  secret  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 


impotent  Valentinian,  and  in  a.o.  4d4  he  osaasstnated  him 
witli  liis  own  liand.  But  the  emperor  liimself  did  not  long 
survive  this  atrocious  act :  on  the  IttUi  of  &Iarch,  455,  he 
was  murdered  by  Die  patrician  Petronius  Maximus,  whotie 
wile  had  been  violated  by  Valentinian,  and  who  now 
usurped  the  liirone  of  tiie  West. 


Colo  of  VtlrulLuiau  til. 
llrilUb  Muwiiin.  Aclual 


(Paul.  Diaeon.,  v. ;  Pomponius  I.«et.  in  falent, :  com- 
pare Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fali,  chaps.  33  and  35.) 

VALE'NZA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  province  of 
Alessandria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  in  the 
district  known  by  tlie  name  of  Monferrato,  and  on  tlie 
road  irom  Alessandria  to  Cas&le.  It  is  a  fortihed  town,  and 
has  sustained  several  sieges.  It  has  a  communal  college, 
several  churches,  and  about  (iUOU  inliabitants.  (fiaUndario 
tsar  do.) 

VALEUIAiN:  [Valbhiana.] 

VALERIA'N/V,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Valerianaceie.  Tliis  name  has  a  somewhat  doubtful 
origin.  Limueus  supposed,  like  Gentiana,  Ettpatorium^ 
Teuerium,  and  other  names,  that  it  was  derived  from  some 
distinguished  individual  of  the  name  of  Valerius ;  wliilst 
Caspar,  Bauhin,  Ambrosious,  and  others  derive  it  from 
valerty  on  account  of  the  medical  virtues  of  some  of  the 
species. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with 
ver)'  variable  leaves,  and  mostly  reddish-white  corymbose 
flowers.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  involute  during  flower- 
ing, but  it  at  last  unfolds  itself  in  the  form  of  a  feathery 
pappus,  which  is  seated  on  the  inferior  ovary.  The  corolla 
IS  infundibulitbrm,  gibbous  at  the  base,  and  5-elelt,  The 
stamens  are  3,  and  the  Cruit  is  indehiscent,  1-ceIled,  and 
l-sccdcd.  •  Tliis  genus  presents  many  diversities  of  form, 
although  its  species  arc  obviously  closely  related.  Lin- 
nnus,  in  remarking  on  the  want  of  constancy  in  the  cha- 
racters of  this  genus,  under  which  he  included  the  modern 
genera  Fedia  and  I'alerianella,  observes,  *The  calyx  in 
some  is  a  scarcely  discernible  border ;  in  others  5Hcleft. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  in  some  oblong ;  in  a  few  fumislied 
vrith  a  spur-shaped  nectary  :  in  others  very  short.  Its  limb 
in  some  equal  ;  in  others  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  divided. 
Stamens  in  several  three;  in  some  two  ;  in  others  one  or 
four;  in  some  removed  to  n  different  flower  from  the 
pistil.  Stigma  in  some  3-cleft;  in  others  emarginatc  ;  in 
others  globose.  Pericarp,  in  some  scarcely  any  ;  in  oUiers 
a  thick  capsule  ;  in  others  of  two  cells.  Seed  sometimes 
crowned  with  feathery  doMH,  whose  form  is  various  ;  some- 
times without  any.'  Nearly  1(X)  species  of  Valeriana  have 
been  enumerated,  of  which  12  are  European,  and  4  are 
British.  They  are  found  in  abundance  in  many  districts 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

uffictnalis,  the  Oflicinal  or  Great  Wild  Valerian,  is  a 
smooth  erect  plant  with  furrowed  stems,  with  all  the  leaves 
pinnated,  the  leaflets  being  serrated  and  lanceolate,  in  7 
or  8  pairs  with  an  odd  one.  The  inflorescence  is  at  first  a 
corymb,  but  by  growth  becomes  a  panicle.  The  fruit  is 
glabrous.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  by  the  skies 
of  rivers  and  in  ditches  and  moist  woods  is  abundant  in 
Great  Britain.  This  nlant  was  introduced  into  medicine,  and 
admitted  into  the  Pnarmaco{XBia,  on  account  of  its  being 
supposed  to  be  the  Phu  (foO)  of  Dioscorides.  The  V.  Phtt 
of  Linnasiis  was  aflerwards  supposed  to  be  the  genuine  Phu, 
but  Dr.  Sibthorp  discovered  another  species  of  Valerian  in 
Greece,  which  Smith  has  named  V.  Diotroridit,Md  which 
Lh  probaldy  the  plant  of  Dioscorides.  Tlie  root  has  a  very 
strong  smell,  which  is  dependent  on  a  volatile  oil.  It  is 
ver)'  attractive  to  cats,  and  also  to  rats,  and  is  employed  by 
mt-catchers  to  decoy  rats.  It  is  much  employed  also  in 
me<licine  at  the  present  day.  [Valxriaiva  OFFtciNALn 
— Medical  Pirtpertirt  o/.] 

y.  rubra,  the  Red  Valerian,  has  ovate  or  lanceolato 
leaves,  with  a  spur  to  the  corolla  half  as  long  as  the  tube, 
and  one  stamen.  This  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  J^vant,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
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It  is  admittetl  into  the  Knclish  Flora  on  Account  ol"  its 
bciiiv;  found  occasionally  wild  ;  but  as  it  is  a  very  com- 
mdnly  cultivated  plant,  there  is  no  rewon  to  guppcwe  that 
it  ia  anytbinir  more  thaa  an  outcaat  of  gMden«.  This  plant 
with  four  other  meiM  flrom  tlM  ffnm  Vakriana  tev* 
been  made  by  De  Candolle  to  flwm  we  semw  Ctnlfm^Mt. 
The  leaves  have  a  glaucous  aspect,  ana  the  flowers  are  of 
a  dark-red  colour.  A  variety  is  recordcil  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  another  with  white  flowers.  The  root  of  this 
plant  has  a  sweet  scent.  This  and  the  other  species  of 
i;cntrant1ius  IK  elegant  flowers  for  the  garden,  MUL  WKf 
be  eattly  pMpii^Ucd^  aeed :  tbqr  will  grow  in  any  com- 
tnon  soil  or  oirrockwork. 

F.  fh'oirn,  the  Small  Marsh  Valerian,  is  a  glabrous  erect 
jil.mt,  with  a  striated  stem;  the  radical  leaves  ovate,  un- 
divided; those  of  the  stem  pinnatiful,  !ine;ir  oblong 
leaflets ;  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  on  se)>ai!ite  flowers  in 
difl'erent  plants,  the  con'mbs  of  staminiferous  flowers  are 
loose,  tluMe  of  the  pisUlliferoiis  flowen  are  contracted ;  the 
tobes  of  the  stirnia  are  almost  unitsd;  flie  ihiit  is  smooth. 
This  T^nt  is  a  deciduous  hertMoeon  pereoiftal,  Teiy  eom> 
mon  m  moist  meadows,  by  the  aidea  of  mers,  and  in 
dltfhcs  IhrouErhout  Kuropc.  It  is  nlnin^Uit  in  some  parts 
of  Great  Britain.  It.s  roots  are  oI'Umi  substituted  for  tho.'e 
of  the  y.  ojfirimilis.  but  they  possos  little  medical  value. 

y.  pyrenaica,  the  Pyrcnean  or  Heart-leaved  Valerian, 
has  the  corolla  gibbous  at  the  base,  the  leaves  all  pin- 
nated, the  Iwfleti  lanceolate,  nearljr  uoifonn  end  aemted. 
This  plant  is  a>natlTe  of  the  VjhkmiUj  but  haabeen  abnn- 
dntly  enkWatpd  in  nritish  srardens.  It  is  probably  from 
this  sontce  that  it  has  l^ecome  to  be  a  wild  plant  in  Scot- 
larnl,  LHOwiiit;  in  \voo(l»  about  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
Most  of  the  Valerian.s  on  account  of  the  feathery  nature 
of  their  calyx,  may  have  their  fruit  conveyed  to  a  distance, 
and  thus  germinate  ftur  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
originally  planted. 

V,  Dwleoridht  the  antieot  Grecian  Valerian,  is  an  erect 
glabrous  plant,  with  the  lower  leaves  uinnated,  and  the 
leaflets  toothed  and  ovate,  the  terminal  one  largest ;  the 
upper  leaves  with  equal  lanceolate  toothed  leaflets;  in- 
florescence ]jauK  n)atL'.  This  plant  whs  first  dest  iibod  by 
Smith,  in  the  '  Flora  Gra^ca,*  Dr.  Sibtliorp  having  dis- 
covered it  near  the  river  Limyrus  in  Lycia.  Professor 
Bdwaid  Forbea,  in  hia  late  viart  to  .Ljcia,  net  with  this 
phmt  in  great  abundance  over  a  larve  diafiict.  It  is  a 
<lr(  iduous  perennial  about  two  feet  nigh,  and  is  a  verj' 
distinct  species  and  typical  of  the  genus.  The  I'.  lUilica 
of  I^inmrck  i  lo-i  lv  r*  sembles  this  species,  and  Smith 
thought  it  mticlit  be  the  same.  It  is  said  to  luive  four 
stamens. 

y.  Phu,  the  Garden  Valerian,  is  an  erect  glabrous  plant 
with  aqnare  smooth  stems ;  the  root-leaves  entire,  oblong 
or  elliptic ;  those  of  the  stem  pinnatifid,  with  oblong  lobes ; 
the  corymbs  pAniclcd  ;  lobes  of  the  stigma  .3 :  fruit  smooth, 
except  in  two  liairv' lines.  Tlsis  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
in  Heljiium,  Alsatia,  Switzerland,  Sdesia,  f^;c.  It  has  a 
thick  matteii  pale-irreen  rout.  The  flowers  arc  ^\llite  and 
irive  out  a  pleasant  smell.  It  was  supposed  by  Linnirus  to 
be  t  he  antient  Phu.  Phu  is  the  Arabic  name  of  this  species. 

Ihe  preceding  necice  are  for  the  most  pait  excliiaively 
AiKipean;  about  28  speeice  hare  been  aeaeribed  as  in- 
habitants of  the  New  W  orld.  resembling  i^eraUy  in  struc- 
ture and  in  properties  the  European  .species. 

r.  OUicn,  C-'eltic  Nard,  or  iNard  Valerian,  is  a  glabrous 
plant  with  entire  obtuse  leavcji,  the  radical  ones  Ix  inrr 
otx)vate.  those  of  the  stem  linear;  the  stems  are  simple  ; 
t  lie  flowers  disposed  in  raeemose  spikes,  and  the  firuit  hairy. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  France,  Inly,  Illyria^  and  Switzer- 
land, m  aleine  districts.  Its  roots  are  sweet-soented  and  of 
a  black  ooionr.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  still  imported 
into  Kirypt,  for  the  purpose  of  pi  rlnminjz  tlie  water  used 
in  baths,  'lliey  \ct\  closely  rescmlile  in  Inrm  and  smell 
thn-c  of  the  Nardostachys,  whicli  llu  ic  is  t  \i  ry  rca.<on  to 
believe  yields  the  siukenanl  of  Uie  antients.  [Spiken.vru.] 

/ '.  Hurdwickii,  Uardwick's  Valerian,  is  an  erect  downy 

Slant,  with  striated  tiUous  stems;  »Mt4ca«ea  coidate,  un- 
ivided,  those  of  tlie  stem  aeB«le,ieauit«^  piBMte ;  corymbs 
at  length  panirled ;  stamens  inclosed ;  fruit  tetrn^^onal, 
hairy;  .stiirma  iJ-Iobed.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Ncpiuil. 
It  atlainsa  hciiihl  of  about  tlin  r  feet.  The  root  has  a  strong 
scent  like  the  common  Valenaji,  and  in  used  by  the  Hin- 
dus in  medicine  in  the  same  manner  a.s  the-  common 
Vakrian  in  this  oounti;'.  This  is  the  |>laot  which  Sir 


William  Jones,  in  his  'Asiatic  Researches,'  s^;pl)o^cdto 
yield  the  Spikenard,  or  .latamansi  of  the  Hindus.  lSi  ikk- 
NARo ;  Valkkianack/K.]  There  are  about  eight  other 
species  of  Valerian  natives  of  Asia,  all  of  them  having  her- 
baceous st^aa,  and  with  tb«  peraliar  amnatie  prapartjr 
of  the  genus  more  or  less  dereioped. 

Many  of  the  species  of  Valerian  i  art-  introduced  into 
the  garden,  for  which  their  ornaimntal  flowers,  easy 
culture,  and  hartlv  habits  well  adapt  them.  Thosi'  irom 
warmer  climates  should  be  grown  in  pots,  in  order  that 
ttwy  may  be  removed  to  the  grsenhouse  during  the  winter 
aonthiL  Most  of  the  species  nuqr  be  propagated  by  part- 
ing ttieir  roots  and  planting  them  out  in  me  antunm  or 
spring  season  where  they  are  to  grow ;  or  they  may  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  at  the  same  seasons  and  in  the  same 
situations. 

Don's  Miller;  (.'yr.  of  Plants ;  Hookers  British  Flora; 
Kocii.  H'ira  Gfrnianica.') 

VALKRIA'NA  OVVICI^AIAB— Medical  Properties 
qf.  The  root,  or  more  properly  the  rhizoma  with  its  root- 
fibres,  of  this  species,  particularly  the  variety  termed 
nfl»ettn'»,  is  nsed  in  medicine.  It  should  l>e  collected  in 
spring  b(  s'nrc  it  shows  flower.  Or  late  in  autumn.  It  is 
best  from  plants  of  two  orthrce  years  old.which  grow  in  ele- 
vated stony  places,  rather  than  in  very  moist  meadows.  It 
vanes  considerably  in  appearance  and  in  its  sensible  pro- 
perties, according  to  the  age  of  the  plant,  its  place  of 
growth,  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  kept.  The 
rhiaoma  is  small,  short,  rmnided  or  oblong,  truncated,  fur- 
nished with  very  many  rnnl-fibres,  which  arc  about  the 
thickness  of  a  .straw,  and  from  tw  o  to  six  inches  long ;  the 
colour  of  the  freshly  obtained  root  is  a  dirty  yellow ish- 
white  :  the  consistence  fleshy  ;  liy  drjing,  which  is  casUy 
effected,  it  becomes  wrinkled,  more  yellow  or  brownisll, 
and  in  time  dark.  The  root  gathered  in  spring  becomes 
most  wrinkled.  The  odour  is  hnvy,  penetrating, .  and 
very  characteristic,  and  said  to  resemble  tnat  of  the  urine 
of  cats.  This  odour  is  stronger  in  the  dried  than  the  fVcsh 
root,  and  is  Marcely  impaired  by  time,  even  when  the 
access  nf  the  air  is  freely  allowe<l.  The  taste  is  acridly 
all  ni  ifie,  [amphoraceou.",  and  bitter.  Tlic  English  Var 
lerian  is  the  most  esteemed  :  it  is  abundant  in  Kent  and 
Essex,  and  the  wild  plant  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which 
is  cultivated  for  medical  use  at  Aamver  in  Derbydwa.  It 
is  to  b«  regretted  that  this  root  is  often  eonra  vmded  or 
t'raiulnlently  adulterated  with  that  of  the  Valeriana  dioiea, 
which  is  smaller  and  of  much  feebler  (ulour,  and  that  of- 
the  Cu  urn  urbanum  or  orrrix,  which  is  pli  a.santlv  ai-omatic. 
MiK  h  luort-  serious  is  the  confusion,  probably  always  acci- 
(Iciiial  ur  merely  from  ignorance,  of  the  genuioe  rtwt  with 
those  of  several  species  of  ranunculus,  or  emifiMtt  vii.  K. 
repena,  aoris,  and  even  pol^-anthonos,  sJso  thoae  of  Kna 
angxistifolium  and  8.  latifohum,or  more  rarely  Hellebonis 
niger  and  Aselepias  Vincetoxicum :  but  the  absence  of 
the  pecidiar  odour  of  valerian,  or  the  presence  of  a  verjT 
repulsive  one,  may  always  distinguish  them  with  modcrau 
attention. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Trommsdorf  (Jbttmo/  dtr 
Pharmueie,\\\u^  p.  3\  100  parts  of  the  dried  rOOtyidd 
of  volatile  oil  1*2.  peculiar  resmous  extractive  12-5,  gumqqr 
extractive  9^  soft  resin  6*2,  woody  fibre  707 ;  by  distilla. 

tion  a  volatile  fatty  acid  termed  valerianic  acid  is  obtained, 
besides  the  volalife  oil.  The  medicinal  action  is  cliicfly 
(hie  t<)  the  \oIatik'  oil  and  extractive.  Valerian  is  con- 
sidered a  cerebru-isptnnl  stimulant,  large  doses  of  it  causing 
marked  excitement  of  the  nervous  qrstem,  not  only  of  the 
human  race,  but  also  of  eats,  which  are  remarkabiy  fond  of 
it  In  the  slighter  forms  of  nerrons  diseases  not  de- 
pendent on  any  change  of  structure  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
chord,  valerian  is  of  considerable  utility.  In  sevenil  in- 
stances, especially  if  there  be  much  acidity  of  .stomach,  its 
beneficial  eflects  are  increased  by  combination  with  am- 
monia. In  other  instances  valenan  (in  powder)  greatly 
heightens  the  tunic  power  of  the  disulphate  q/f  qiiinia,  the 
absence  of  all  aroma  from  which  renden  it  inferior  as  a 
tooio  toiaany  of  the  other  form  of  adminirtwing  barib 
rCmcnowA.T 

\  AI.EHIAXA'CE/E,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belongs 
ing  to  l.indley  s  Agcregose  eroup  of  Monopetalous  Exo- 
geiis.  Tiic  order  is  composed  of  aimual  or  perennial  herbs 
t;  undershrubs  with  opposite  exstipulale  leaves.  All  the 
perennial  species  have  roots  more  or  less  strongly  scented; 
the  amunl  an  mostly  inodorooa.  Ilicflowenaneithac.co- 
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rymboM,  pitnicled,  or  in  heads :  sometimes  changin;^  (Vom 
one  form  into  the  other.  Tlie  calyx  is  superior,  the  Umb 
either  membranous  or  forming  a  feathery  pappus.  Tlie  co- 
rolla is  tubular,  3-(i-]obed,  regular  or  irregular,  and  some- 
time«  spurred  at  the  base.  The  stamens  vary  in  number  from 
1  to  5,  and  are  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  alter- 
nately with  itfl  lobes.  The  ovary  is  inferior  and  l-cclletl, 
with  sometimes  2  imperfect  and  alrorted  cells ;  the  ovule 
is  solitary  and  pendulous,  the  style  simple,  and  from  1  to 
3  stigmas.  The  embr)'o  is  straight  and  without  albumen, 
with  a  su^)erior  radicle.  These  plants  arc  most  nearly 
allied  to  Dipsaccae ;  frt)m  which  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  looser  inflorescence,  sensible  properties,  want  of 
albumen,  and  the  absence  of  an  involucelhim.  They  are 
more  remotely-  related  to  Kubiacese.  They  are  natives  of 
temperate  climates  or  elevated  positions  in  both  the  Old 
atid  New  World.  They  are  more  abundant  in  the  north 
of  Asia,  Europe,  and  South  America,  tlian  in  Africa  or 
North  America. 


Valvilu*  dkiiem. 

1.  Caltlos  •  ilh  tiialillifi^nun  Dowrra;  2.  iii.  ttilh  ttimiuirrroni  fl(nr<<r< ; 
3,  mrttoo  ot  f>UlllUip(uu«  floitrr  Kith  fiTlilf  n>ll  i  A.  wriiiw  ot  itamiiiirnou* 
town  ;  i,  Mcttoo  offlnilii  ceH ;  6,  fruit  with  iHimuinrul  fratUcry  caUk. 

The  principal  uses  of  this  order  will  be  found  referred 
to  under  the  articles  Valkriana;  Valerianklla  ;  and 
Spikenard.  The  genus  Nordostachys  is  known  by  the 
following  characters : — the  limb  of  the  calyx  5-parted, 
with  the  lobes  ovate-oblong,  acute,  slightly  toothea  ;  the 
corolla  is  regular  and  bearded  in  the  tliroat ;  the  stamens 
4;  the  caiisule  3-celled,  surmounted  by  the  lobes  of  the 
caljTc.  Or  this  genus  tlierr  are  two  species,  the  N.  Jatu- 
ma'nti.  the  spikenartl,  and  the  N.  grandijlora.  The  former 
has  a  villous  stem,  downy  leaves,  of  which  the  radical  ones 
are  lanceolate,  whilst  those  of  the  stem  are  siiblanceolate ; 
the  fascicles  of  flowers  are  opposite,  pedunculate,  and  ter- 
minal. The  smell  of  the  roots  of  this  plant,  as  well  as 
of  others  of  the  order,  is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  European 
tabte,  so  much  so  that  some  have  doubted  as  to  whether 
this  can  be  the  true  spikenard  wliich  was  sn  valued  as  a 
perfume  by  the  antients.  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton  says,  *  As 
there  v^n  be  no  disputing  about  taste,  1  cannot  take  upon 
mya«If  to  say  how  far  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  the 
spikenard  are  applicable  to  this  valerian  (Nardostachys), 
and  the  native  women,  no  doubt,  consider  the  smell  verj' 
agreeal)Ie,  because  most  of  such  as  can  afl'ord  it  use  oil 
impregnated  with  this  root  lor  ncrfuming  their  hair.  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  if  this  root  is  tlie  spikenard  of  the  Roman 
ladies,  their  lover*  must  have  had  a  very  ditterent  taste 
from  the  youth  of  modern  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the 
objections  that  might  be  raised  against  the  Jalamnnsi,  on 
the  ground  :hat  the  perfume  produced  by  its  roots  would 
not  prove  perhaj**  so  grateful  to  our  modern  ladies,  vet  to 
the  ladies  of  antient  Rome  it  might  have  been  highly 
grateful,  as  it  is  to  those  of  Nepaul  at  the  prencut  day.' 
P.  (;.,  No.  1G38, 


The  genus  Palnnia  was  named  by  Jussieu  after  M. 
Patrin,  a  traveller  and  collector  of  plants  in  Siberia.  It 
has  the  limb  of  the  calyx  tnmcate.  very  short ;  corolla 
regular,  without  any  spur,  and  bluntly  Ti-lobcd  ;  four  sta- 
mens ;  a  3-celled  capsule.  The  flowers  are  cor)'ral>osc, 
and  of  •  golden  yellow  colour.  P.  Hibirica  has  a  very 
strong-scented  root ;  whilst  tlie  P.  ceratophvUa,  an  Ame- 
rican species,  has  a  root  that  is  eaten  by  the  Indians.  Tlie 
root  of  this  plant  has  at  first  some  of  the  smell  of  the 
order,  but  previous  to  being  eaten  by  the  Indians  it  is 
baked  on  heated  stones,  by  which  process  it  is  converted 
into  a  soft  and  pulpy  mass,  which  has  a  sweet  taste,  re- 
sembling that  of  treacle,  and  a])pears  to  be  a  wholesome 
article  of  diet.  The  process  of  heating  expels  the  volatile 
oil  that  gives  to  all  these  roots  their  peculiar  odour ;  and 
the  starch  that  is  lelt,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  other 
roots,  is  nutritious.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  north- 
west of  America,  and  on  Uie  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

VALERIANELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Valerianaceic.  This  name  is  a  diminutive  of 
Valeriana,  but  was  rejected  by  Smith,  Hooker,  and  uthera, 
as  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  Linniean  laws  of  no- 
menclature; and  accordingly  they  have  described  its 
species  under  the  Adansonian  genus  Fedia.  De  C'andolle, 
Lindley.  and  other  systematic  botanists  however  still  retain 
Valermnella,  and  confine  the  genus  Fedia  to  a  single 
species  the  F.  cornitcopiee. 

I'alerianfllii,  a.s  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  annual 
herbs,  with  oblong  or  linear  undivided  toothed  or  pinna- 
tifid  leaves,  and  small  white  solitary  or  corymbose  flowers. 
The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  toothed  and  permanent ;  corolla 
regular,  5-lobed ;  stamens  3 ;  stigma  nearly  entire  or 
trilid  ;  fruit  3-celled,  membranous,  indehiscent. 

Tliis  genus  includes  about  twenty-five  species.  Their 
di.stinctions  are  not  easily  made  out,  on  account  of  the 
variable  character  of  the  difTerent  parts  of  the  plant.  l)e 
Candollc  has  divided  them  into  four  subgenera,  depending 
on  diflFerences  existing  between  the  stiaicture  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  sometimes  2-cclled  and  sometimes  3-celled  ;  but 
only  one  of  the  cells  ever  contains  the  seed.  Varieties  in 
the  structure  and  form  of  the  fertile  and  sterile  cells  are 
the  foundation  of  De  Candolle  s  subgenera.  Koch,  in  his 
'  Flora  Germanica,'  divides  the  German  and  Swiss  species, 
which  are  only  eight  in  number,  into  four  sections,  depend- 
ing principally  on  the  structure  of  the  calyx.  Four  of  the 
species  are  British,  belonging  to  three  of  De  Candolles 
snbgenera. 

F.  olitoria.  Common  Com-Salad,  or  Lamb's  Lettuce, 
has  globose,  compressed,  inflated,  glabrous,  oblique, 
2-lobed  frviit:  the  limb  of  the  calyx  almost  wanting;  tlit» 
two  sterile  cells  of  the  fruit  in  one  produced  by  an  incom- 
plete dissepiment ;  the  flowers  cauitale  ;  leaves  linear,  and 
angles  of  stem  scabrous.  This  plant  is  an  annual,  from 
four  inches  to  a  foot  high.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  in 
corn-fields  and  cidtivated  ground,  and  is  found  abundantly 
in  8\ich  situations,  especially  in  a  light  soil  in  (>real 
Britain.  In  France  and  (icrmany  it  is  much  eaten  as  a 
salad,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  for  that  purpose  in  this 
countrv.  It  attains  a  much  greater  size  in  gartlens  than  in 
the  fields.  In  France  it  is  called  Machf  snlade  de  jirdre 
doueetle;  and  in  Germany,  Ackensalat.  Its  English 
name.  Iamb's  lettuce,  refers  to  its  appearing  at  the  time 
that  lambs  are  dropped.  The  following  directions  are 
given  for  cultivating  it  by  Don  ; — *It  is  raised ;<^om  seed, 
of  which  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  sufficient  for  a  bed  four 
feet  by  five.  To  answer  the  common  demand,  two,  at  most 
three,  sowings  will  be  sufficient,  viz.  a  principal  sowing  at 
the  beginning  or  towards  the  middle  of  August ;  a  se- 
condary sowing  early  in  September,  to  furnisii  together 
crops  in  winter  and  early  spring;  and  a  smaller  sowing  in 
spnncr.  at  the  close  of  February  or  in  the  course  of  March, 
if  the  plants  are  required  in  continuation  throughout  that 
season,  thoucfh  they  are  apt  to  get  lank-tasted  in  warm  dry 
weather.  If  wanted  throughout  summer,  sow  once  a 
month,  and  cut  the  crop  quite  young.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
any  bed  of  common  mellow  earth,  broad-cast,  and  rake  in 
the  seed.  When  the  plants  are  up,  thin  them  to  tivo  or 
three  inches  asunder,  that  they  may  have  room  to  acquire 
some  small  stocky  growth  for  gatlierintr.  For  seed  leave 
some  plants  in  spring.'    (Don's  Miller,  vol.  iii.) 

The  other  British  species  of  the  genus  ju-e  F.  denlaia. 
Smooth  Narrow-fruited  Corn-Salatl ;   / '.  mixta.  Sharp 
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Rough  fruited  Curn-Salad:  V.  eriocarpa.  Blunt  Hough- 
ftuited  Corn-Salad.  All  tiM  qpMks  M»  iaaoenmnt  and 
in^  be  eaten  as  salads* 

VALERIANIC  ACIII,  u  Mid  oMained  ftom  valerian 
MOt  bv  heating  it  in  water  as  long  as  it  reddens  litmus. 
Hm  liquid  is  afterwards  neutralized  at  a  gentle  keat  with 
niaipiesia  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  solution  of  I  ho  re- 
sulting salt  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-batli. 
Hie  dry  mass  is  to  be  mixed  witli  a  proper  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water ;  wnen 
^  mixture  is  gfently  heated,  valerianic  acid  is  set  free,  and 
it  MpMateaiatha  stat«  9t  m  oily  stratum;  it  ia  to  be 
]Mw«d  «ff  and  miMiidttod  to  diitiMioii,  the  receiver  beingr 
changed  aa  aooD  aa  tha  amd  pasaea  orcr  unnnxed  mux 
water. 

According  to  Dumas  and  Staa^this  acid  may  be  pre- 
pared from  the  oil  of  potatoes  by  addinc;  to  it  ten  times  its 
weigfit  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  hydrates  of  pot- 
ash aod  of  lime,  and  heating  the  mixture  to  Fahr.  The 
maas  is  to  be  anowed  to  eool  cxelodad  from  the  air,  tlien 
to  be  moistened  with  water,  and  to  be  mixed  with  a  slight 
excess  of  diluted  sulphuric  ai-ul  and  distilled  :  the  product 
distilled  is  to  be  f«i1\irated  with  lime  or  aodn,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  the  residtiuif  salt  i»  to  be  deeoinposed  by 
distillation  with  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid. 

VaJerianic  acid  forma  two  hydrates.  When  it  is  sepa- 
rated fVem  the  aqueous  solution  of  a  valerianate  by  a 
stronger  aod,  it  contains,  according  to  liebi?,  three  atoms 
<^WMer,  of  whiehtwomay  be  separated,  bv  dUtillation,  in 
the  stair  of  pure  water,  which  alterwards  becomes  milky, 
and  at  last  the  colourless  monohydrate  passes  over  in  dis- 
tillation. 

This  monohydrate  is  oleai^inous,  \er\'  fluid,  of  an  acid 
penetrating  odour,  liko  the  valerian  root ;  its  taste  is  acrid 
and  sharp  with  a  sweetish  after-taste ;  it  pcoducea  a  white 
mot  on  tlie  tongue.  It  does  not  Ijeeomo  solid  at  4° 
Fahr. 

Accordinfir  to  Dumas  and  H\asi,  its  density  is  0  937.  and 
it  boils  at  .347''  Fahr. ;  while  Trommsdorf  states  its  density 
to  be  0-»44,  and  that  the  terhydrale  boils  at  about  27t)'' 
Fahr.  The  monohydrate  dissolves  in  30  parts  of  water  at 
about  53°  Fahr.:  it  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol, 
sether,  and  ciystollisable  acetic  acid ;  and  sulphuric  acid 
when  heated  caiboniws  it ;  but  nitric  acid,  whether  cold  or 
hot,  appears  to  have  no  action  upon  it.  It  dissolves  iodine 
and  camphor. 

Valerianic  acid  combines  with  ba.ses  fo  form  salts,  which 
are  called  vtUerianates ;  the  potash  and  soda  salts  are  ver)' 
soluble,  deliquescent,  and  crystallize  with  difficulty.  The 
valertaotttaiof  lime  and  barytcs  are  also  very  soluble,  but 
they  wa  etystallizable  and  nnaltenblc  in  the  air  j  the 
maimeHan  salt  crjrstalKm  in  efltoreae«fit  needles.  8emal 
Ot  the  metallic  oxides  have  been  combined  with  this  acid, 
but  tile  resiiltint,'  compounds  ;!re  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  rcri\iire  minute  de^Tiptiou. 
Anhydrous  valerianic  acid  is  probably  constituted  of— 
Ten  equivalents  of  earbon  .      ■  60 

Nine  aqoivalenta  of  hydrogen  •  0 
Tlirae  e^^dftlents  of  oxygen       •  91 

Equivalent  .  98 

VALERIA'NUS,  PUMJLIUS  LICl'NIUS,  a  Roman 
emperor,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  253  till  26»).  He  was  a 
Roman  by  birth,  and  descended  of  a  noble  family.  He 
rose  gradtmlly  fW)m  one  office  to  another,  and  at  the  time 
when  Dccius  was  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Ooths 
Valerian  held  a  distinguished  post  in  his  armies.  In  a.d. 
251,  Becius.  in  his  desire  to  revive  the  ancient  ^litical 
virtue  of  tha  Rimians  conceived  the  idea  of  restoring  the 
censorship,  which  lind  been  extinct  since  the  days  of  Tltiis 
and  Vesi;a-ian.  The  election  was  left  to  the  senate,  and 
the  senators  unanimously  elected  Valerian  as  the  most 
worthy.  JL  speech  in  which  the  emperor  Decius  is  said  to 
have  annonnoed  to  Valerian  his  elevation  to  the  ccnsor- 
ahip,aiid  described  to  him  the  powers  it  eonferred  upon 
him.  is  preserved  in  Ti'cbellius  Pollio's  histon,-  of  Valerian 
(c.  2).  Valerian  iirped  bis  incapacity  to  perform  the' 
arduous  duties  of  such  un  office  :  and  whili.'the  ncL^'otiations 
were  still  going  on,  a  new  war  with  the  fJotlis  broke  out, 
and  the  censorship  of  Valerian  remained  a  mere  title,  as 
Decius  and  his  generals  had  to  use  all  their  energy  against 
the  enemy.  In  a.d.  293,  when  GaOos  was  murdered  by 
dBmimmt  Valeriaa  Ind  tlM  eonnud  «r  tlw  l^pona  ia 


Gaul  and  Germany,  and  with  them  he  hastened  to  Italy  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  i^linilianua  however 
was  put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers  in  the  plains  of 
Spoleto,  before  Valerian  had  time  to  strike  a  blow,  and 
Valerian  was  called  to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  Roman  world.  His  mild  and  unblemislied 
character,  his  prudence,  experience,  and  learning,  inspired 
both  the  senate  and  the  people  with  confidtJnce.  The 
Roman  empire  \\as  threatened  at  that  time  by  formidable 
enemies  on  all  sides,  and  required  tlie  emperor  to  be  an 
eneri^etio  general  as  well  as  a  wise  ruler.  Valerian,  who 
on  his  acc«HioB  vaa  at  least  aixty  yean  of  age,  imma- 
diotely  appointed  his  son  GalHenus  bis  eolleainie  in  the 
empire,  'rhis  choice  was  verj-  unhappy,  forGauienas  was 
an  eifcminate  and  careless  man,  and  the  whole  period  of 
their  joint  reicrn  wa.sa  series  ot  eal.iiniti' ^,  interrupted  only 
by  one  great  victory  of  l'o*tumu»,  a  general  of  Gallicnus, 
over  the  Franks,  in  a.d.  256,  while  his  master  was  revelling 
in  the  pleasures  of  his  court  at  Treves.  Some  Qetmaa 
tribes  ravaged  Craul  and  Spain,  while  the  Goths  croaicdthe 
Danube  and  invaded  the  countries  south  of  that  river.  At 
the  same  time,  Sapor  I.,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  already 
made  himself  master  of  Armenia,  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  ea.stern  provinces.  N'otwitbstandinir  his  advanced  ape. 
Valerian  letl  the  care  of  the  nortlu  ru  ])rovincc8  to  his  gene- 
rals, and  marched  in  person  agaiu^  the  Pereiana.  He 
crossed  tlic  Euphrates,  and  met  Ilia  enemy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edeasa.  The  Romans  were  vanquished,  aod 
the  treachery  of  Maeriamis,  the  praef^ctns  pmetorio,  de- 
livered Valerian  into  the  hands  of  Saj  n-.  .\  n.  2G0.  The 
Uoiiian  soldiers  laid  down  llieir  arms,  nnd  Sajior  himi>e1f 
tilled  tiie  vaeant  tlirone  of  the  empire  with  oneCyriadesof 
Antioch,  who  received  the  acclamations  of  the  army.  In 
oitler  to  f^Tiin  the  favour  of  his  conqueror.  Valerian  betiavt  d 
his  own  country,  and  conducted  Sapor  to  Antioch:  which 
was  taken  by  surprise  and  destroyed,  and  Syria  and  (Slieta 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  But  notwithstanding  this. 
Valerian  was  dragged  about  by  Sapor  as  a  slave,  dre-Kcd  in 
the  imperial  purple,  and  treated  in  the  most  luimiliatins? 
maimer.  It  is  related  that  whenever  Sapor  mounted  his 
ho:se,  \  aleiian  had  to  kneel  down  and  serve  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  his  ma-ster.  Valerian  soon  sank  under  the  weight 
of  grief  and  shame  :  after  his  death  his  liody  Mia  flayed, 
his  skin  was  stufied  with  straw,  and  set  up  in  a  temple  in 
Persia  as  a  monument  of  Sapor's  victory. 

Valerian  deserves  both  the  praise  v.v.d  censure  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  him  :  lie  was  a  well-ineanin<,'  but 
feeble  frovcrnor.  In  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians  he 
was  at  iirst  mild  and  tolerant,  but  during  the  latter  half  of 
his  rei^  the  influence  of  Macrianus,  a  zealous  l^pholdar  of 
pacaniam,  induced  Valerian  tobegiaaaUtteranemeeatimi 
of  tiw  ChfiatiaaB  aa  Umt  whleh  Imd  taken  piaee  in  Ibm 
reign  of  Deeiua. 


CoiiiorVaMnu. 
Britkh  MuifW.  a«ta>l  Site. 

(IVebellius  PoUio^  raleriamn;  S.  Aorel.  Victor, 
tome,  c.  32;  Butropius,  ix.O;  Zonaras,  xiL,  p.  625;  1— . 
bins,  Hiat.  Bxlet.,  y'u.  10:  eooipan  Oibboo,  Muhtf 

the  Decline  and  Fall.  c.  x.) 

VAI.K'inuS  A'NTIAS,  QVINTUS.  or  VaMim  Of 
Antium,  wrote  Annals  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  tlw 
city  to  about  the  limo  of  Sulla,  in  foity-live  books  at  least* 
Gellius  (vii.  Uji  mentions  the  forty-titth  book.  He  is  often 
cited  by  Livy  ^  but  Livyused  his  Annals irith  cantion,  Mid 
observes  on  his  exaggefations  in  numben. 
VALETWUS  FLAOCUS.  [  Fi. accot,  Caiot  VALXRrt-s.] 
V.XT.K'RTUS  M.\'\lMi:S  w:ls,  a(  cordini;  to  an  anony- 
mous I.alin  life  of  hiin,  of  a  Patrician  family,  and  ot  the 
(Jens  Valeria :  on  his  mother's  side  he  Ix  longed,  accord- 
ing  to  the  same  authority,  to  the  Gens  Kabia,  and  from 
these  two  families  derived  his  name  of  Valerius  Maximna. 
But  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Maximna  majf 
be  sofelv  njeeled.  The  anonymonalift  alatea  that  V»> 
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tiood  \n  improving  himself  by  cdijcaHon :  he  aHrnva: 
■nrred  in  the  army,  and  accompanitd  St-xtiis  Pompciiis  to 
Ana.  Tills  last  circumstance  is  tontiinnd  l)y  Vnlt  rius 
(ii.  c.  ff>,  in  a  passage  in  which  he  speaks  ofSextiui  Ponipcius 
and  himself  witnessing  in  ft*  iBiand  of  Ccoa  the  death  of 
an  old  woman,  who,  Dcing  weary  of  life,  determined  to 
die  bjr  poison,  and  invitedPompcy  to  be  present  on  the 
ooGUon.^  This  Sextus  Pompenis  was  consul  in  a.d.  14, 
Um  yttct  in  which  Atipnstns  oied,  and  accms  to  have  Vicon 
■fUil  Wards  proconMil  of  Asia,  and  to  have  had  ^'ale^u.s 
Maximus  ainons,'  liis  comites.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
Valerius. 

Valeriua  Maximus  is  the  author  of  a  work  in  nine  books, 
blAiUed  *  Exemplorum  Memorabilium  Libri  novem  ad  Ti- 
beriom  CMflarem  Angaitum.'  It  is  dedicated  to  the  em- 
pCTor  TTberins  Caesar  Aui^ustus,  who  is  eulogized  as  the 

pn.1r».!n  i  f  virtues  and  the  enemy  of  vice.  It  is  con- 
cUuifd  frcin  a  piissiftc  in  the  iiinlh  book  >c.  11)  that  lliis 
work  was  wntten  after  the  downfall  of  Sejanuii  vho  ap- 
pears to  be  clearly  pointed  at  in  this  passa|g:e,  thouj^h  his 
name  is  not  mentioned.  The  work  oiValerius  consists  of 
short  stories  and  anecdotes,  taken  firom  rsrious  writers. 
The  eliapters  into  whieh  each  hotA  is  divided  haTe  their 
appropnate  headin?8,  under  which  the  subdivisions  of  each 
cnaptcr  are  ananj^ed  :  sueh  as  (lib.  i.)  '  on  religion,'  '  on 
simulated  relitrion,'  '  on  foreii;ii  rulifrion  rejected,'  '  on 
ariipiee-.'  *  on  onu-n:*,'  '  on  prodis^ies,'  •  on  dreams,' '  on 
miraeidows  thinijs (Hb.  ix.).  '  on  luxurj'  and  lust,' '  on 
cruelty,'  *  on  anger  and  hatred,'  and  so  on.  Each  head  is 
ilhiirtrated  by  euuDples.  Hub  oolleetioa  has  some  vahie, 
as  the  author  has  preserved  naiqr  lacts  which  would  bo 
ofha^se  imknown;  but  his  want  of  judgment  renders 
statements  dm-Iilfol  \v!ien  lli'>y  cannot  be  confiinifi!  liy 
other  aotliuiity.  He  was  not  ciitically  !ie(jHainte>l  wild 
the  histon  and  constitution  of  his  own  count r\',  atul  ac- 
cordin^'ly  his  work  should  housed  with  caution.  A  sin- 
gular blunder  of  his  is  pointed  "utby  Saviinn  {Das  h'rr/il 
det  Betitzett  p.  175.  Oth  ed.).  llie  stvV  of  Valerius 
Mutionis  is  totally  devoid  of  all  merit :  it  iUIs  n>  far  below 
the  best  writers  of  his  ape,  that  some  critics  have,  on  this 
l^ind  alone,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  already  givsn, 
assigned  hitn  to  a  much  later  period.  Julius  Wris,  a 
writer  of  iineeiiain  date,  epitomized  the  work  of  Valerius; 
and  this  epitome,  which  has  been  published  by  Mai,  varies 
somewhat  from  the  present  text  of  Valerius  both  as  to 
matter  and  expression.  There  is  also  an  epitome  by  Janu- 
aritts  Nepotianus;  «ad  another,  which  was  made  at  the 
cteee  of  IJm  ftfteclith  century,  bv  J.  Ilonorins. 

Tlierc  is  appended  to  the  work  of  Valerius  in  its  present 
form  a  fracment  of  a  work,  irititled  '  I)e  Nominihus,  Prae- 
nomiiiilni^.  '''oL'iiriiiniiil  iis,  Ai^iinminibus,'  which  is  on  a 
different  tr.['ji;t  from  the  othernine  books.  It  professes 
to  be  an  epitome  or  compendium  bjfhe>8Une  Julius  Paris, 
k  clearly  an  extract  from  aome  otiier  work  than  that 


orValerins  and  it  has  been  conjectured  lAiat  it 

iien  extract  from  the  'Annales'  of  Valenus  of  Antium; 
baton  what  this  conjecture  is  founded  is  not  clear. 

The  first  edition  of  Valerius  Maximus  waa  printed  at 
Strassbtir^  about  1470.  Siibse(iuent  editions  are  numerous. 
One  of  tne  best  is  by  A.  Torrenius,  Leydeu,  17"2fi,  4to. 
Valerius  Maximus  has  been  translated  into  most  European 
languages.  There  is  an  Ensli-'^h  version  by  Speed,  London, 
16^  8vo.  The  eintome  of  Julius  Paris  was  putdisbed  by 
yUt  in  Ms  *  fleri^onim  Veterum  Nova  Oolleetia|»'  Rome, 
180.  4te.,  vol.  iii.,  whieh  also  contains  the  epitome  of 
JannaTfns  Nepotianus. 
jVo^sins,  l)r  UistorieitLtHiriii  BuHut  OetckieMe  der 

HontiKrhrn  Li/rr'tfur.) 

VALE'RII^S  POPI.I'COLA.  [Priii-K ol.k.] 
VALE'KIUS  PROBUS,  MARCUS,  a  Roman  gnmr 
Riarian.  who  was  livins;  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  a  native 
of  Berytns  in  Syria,  m  served  originally  in  the  army,  but 
aflerwarda  betook  himself  to  stnrty.  Havmsr  formed  a  taste 
for  vcrljal  criticism,  he  ajiplied  hin;s<:  !r  to  the  emendation 
of  authons  and  to  aniiotatioin  on  them.  A  short  lime 
before  his  death  he  made  an  emendation  of  the  followitii; 
passai^'e  of  Sallust — *  Satis  eloquentiae,  sapienUae  ])nrum  ;' 
(n  which  he  read  *  loqucntiac  for  '  eloquentiae.'  He  was 
perftetljr  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  emendation,  and 
i^are  a  reason  fos  It.  ((tellhis,  i.  15.)  According  to  Oel- 
lius,  he  also  wrote  on  the  accent  of  certain  Punic  words, 
and  on  the  secret  rocming  of  the  letters  or  symbols  in  the 
Epiatf  ea  Of  C.  Jn)h»  Onar  to  C.  Oppins  and  Balbiis  Ci»> 


nelios.  This  Valerius  Probus  may  be  the  grammarian  of 
the  same  name  wlio  is  oflen  cited  in  the  Scholia  on  Te- 
rence, and  alsotheaiitliDrof8eh<^eiiVifgU^*Geaq^ea* 

and  '  Bucolics.* 

The  work  intitled  •  De  Interpretandis  Notis  Romanorum' 
is  not  that  to  which  GeUius  renis,  for  the  work  nwntiBned 
bjrGdlhis  was  on  secret  writhig,  whereas  this  is  on  abbre- 
viated writing,  or  steno-rraphy.  There  are  scvcml  editit»n< 
of  this  work.  One  of  tlie  best  is  by  Lmdeliroi;.  Leyden, 
1591),  8vo.  The  two  books '  Institntionum  Grnmmaticarum,' 
which  bear  the  name  of  "V'alerius  Probus,  are  also  sup- 
posed to  lie  by  another  and  a  later  writer.  They  were 
edited  by  Lindem&nn,  in  his  '  Corpus  Grammaticorum  La- 
tinorum,'  Leipzig,  1831,  4to. 

(Suetonius,  De  lUuttribus  Orammaiici$;  KQv,  Qt- 
schiehte  der  Romi»eh«n  Lt'teratur.) 

VALE'RY-EN-CAUX.  ST.    [Skine  lNFBKimmB.1 

^  ALE'RY-SL  R-SOMMK,  ST.  [SoMMS.] 

\ALK'S1US.  [Valius.] 

VALEITA.  [Malt.v.] 

VALLA,  LORENZO,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Latin  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Rome, 
according  to  Brakenboreh,  in  1407,  bataoeordingto  others 

five  years  later.  He  was  the  son  of  tn  eminent  lawyer, 
wa.s  educated  at  Rome,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  under  the  tuition  of  Auri.spa.  Owins;  to 
the  troubles  consequent  upon  the  dcalli  ol  Pope  Martin  V. 
Valla  withdrew  from  Rome,  and  was  enga;;ed  lor  a  time  in 
teaching  rhetoric  at  Pavia  and  Milan.  In  1435  he  went 
to  Nunles,  where  he  continued  the  same  occupation,  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  King  Alfonso  I.  of  Naples.  He 
IS  said  to  have  instructed  the  king  in  the  Latin  lanjjuagc. 
Valla  and  Ueceaddli  used  to  read  to  the  kinc^  dunng 
(hnner  the  works  of  Il;e  ar.tients,  and  especially  Lite's 
Roman  llisloiy,  and  to  coii.  ci-se  with  the  kinc  about  tne 
sul)jeets  which  were  read.  While  at  Naples,  Valla  began 
bv  his  writings  to  show  his  talent  as  a  critic  and  a  scholar. 
1'he  freedom  with  which  be  treated  Idvy,  and  the  fearlew 
manner  in  which*  he  attacked  historical  and  theological 
errore,  drew  upon  biin  L'l  j  eumify  of  contemporary  scholars 
and  theologians,  for  to  doubt  tlie  accuracy  cf  Livy's  state- 
ments wa.s  reirarded  in  those  times  as  a  kind  of  iicresy. 
After  having  spent  some  ycai-s  at  Naples,  he  went  to  Rome, 
aud  became  a  canon  of  St.  John  in  the  Ijiteran.  But  his 
heresies  endangered  his  safety;  and  after  some  time  he  was 
compelled,  by  the  command  of  the  pope,  to  quit  Rome. 
Valla  returned  to  Naples,  where  Auonso,  as  before,  gave 
him  protection  againn  his  enemies,  and  in  1443  the  king 
appointed  him  his  private  secretary.  T!ie  number  of  his 
enemies,  amont^  whom  we  may  iiK  ution  Beccadelh,  Faeius, 
and  Poggio,  was  increased  by  the  tntterness  with  which 
Valla  inveighed  against  them  ;  and  a  theological  ilispute, 
in  which  he  became  involved  at  Naides,  Sad  the  nio;<t 
serious  conseouenccs  for  him:  be  Hn*  summoned  by  the 
archbishop  of  Naples,  befbre  an  tawmbly  of  all  the  deny 
of  the  eify,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  Valla 
evaded  the  execution  by  declaring  that  ho  believed  cveiy- 
thing  which  the  church  required,  until  Alfonso  had  time 
to  rescue  him.  Poggio  relates  that  lie  was  scourged 
round  a  convent  af  Naples,  and  then  expelled  from 
Naples.  Tliis  stoiy  is  believed  to  be  a  malicious  labrica- 
tion  of  Poggio  ;  but  however  this  ma\'  be.  Valla  MtNajplea 
and  went  to  Rome  to  justify  himaeu  before  the  pipe  «»d 
the  cardinals,  and  he  anecceded  so  well  that  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  not  only  treated  him  with  great  d'>'iiir-tion, 
but  appointed  him  ])rolV^J^^lr  oS'  ilu'toric  with  a  h,•uul.^onle 
salary.  He  was  al.so  restored  to  bis  place  as  cnr.on  cf  St. 
John  in  tlie  Lateran,  and  was  at  last  raised  to  the  office  of 
sccrctarj-  to  the  pope.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1457,  or,  ac- 
cording to  otiiers,  in  14G.~>,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
which  he  had  been  a  canon,  where  hb  tombitone  alill 
remains.  It  had  at  one  time  been  removed  ftom  the 
church,  but  Niebuhr  dlsco-ercd  it  and  caused  it  to  be 
restored. 

Valla  was  the  ablest  T«itin  scholar  of  his  time.  He  was 
the  fii-st  V. lio  read  the  antient  v. liters  in  a  true  critical 
spirit.  He  was  also  the  iirst  w  l-o  pointed  out  inconsistencies 
in  Li\T,  for  which  he  was  bi_UerIy  2)enMettted  by  Poggio. 

rhich 


and  Aforandus  of  Bologna.  The  controveiaic* 
carried  on  between  him  and  his  antagonfats  are  ahnost 

unequalled  in  the  hlstorj'  of  literature  for  their  bittcrm^ss: 
thev  iure  full  of  the  most  vehement  invectives  and  slander- 

limpotatloM.  V«llrtw«rkaM»paitty^|^^oog|^ 
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controvorMii!  or  critical  :  after  his  death,  two  colledionaof 
thorn  wore  ])tibli!-hed,  one  at  Venice  in  14',)2.  iiud  a  more 
complete  one  at  Basel  in  1540.  Those  works  which  de- 
sen  e  eiipccial  mention  are  his  '  Elegantiae  Senoonin 
Latini,'  whieh  haa  often  baen  nrinlad,  and  is  atiU  veiv 

1  TMaraeiitam,  MTe  de  CoI> 


118^1';  hia  *  Notae  in  Novum  T^ataraevtam,  aTe  de  Col 

latione  iS'ovi  Testamcnti,'  in  two  books ;  and  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Livy  and  Sallust.  ^'aila  also  translated  into 
Latin,  the  Fables  of  ^"Esop,  Homer's  Iliad,  Thucydides, 
and  Herodotus.  The  Ifwt  translation  was  incomplete  when 
he  died,  and  was  finLshed  by  Pontanus.  His  translations 
have  been  i»everely  censured  by  modem  critics  for  their 
cardcaHMM  and  inaccuracy,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  ot  their  deAcianeica  may  not  have  itMHi  alto- 
gether IVom  his  imperftet  knowledfe  of  Greek  or  carelem- 
'  netw,  bnt  alhO  from  the  bad  miiimscript'i  which  he  iist'd. 
The  biosjrapliy  of  V'ulla  involves  many  difficvilties,  uhu  h 
]wrtly  arise  I'mm  the  fiilse  or  exaitrgerated  accounts  of  his 
enemies.  A  minute  and  critical  history  of  the  life  of 
Valla  is  given  by  Drakenborch,  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
hia  cditioa  of  lavy.  (Jompore  also  Hodius,  De  Graecit 
Illattrilmtt  p.  104,  &c. ;  VoMiua,  Z>e  Hittor.  Lai.,  p. 
570,  &o. ;  Fabricius,  Dibliotheca  Latina  Mediae  et  Inflmae 
.  Klat..  under  *  Valla,'  where  a  complete  list  of  his  works  is 
L'iv(  n  ;  Aiyla,  DwHoimmn  Mi9toriqu$ et  Critkmt^  under 
'  Valla.' 

V.XLLADOM'D,  a  city  of  Spain,  caiiital  of  the  province 
of  its  name  in  Old  Castile,  73  miles  south-west  of  Uiirgos, 
and  10(>  nules  north-weist  of  Madiid  :  41'  40'  N.  lat.,  4'«f 
-  >T.  Ions.  The  city  ataiifb  in  a  plain  bordered  by  lime- 
stone rails,  at  the  conflnence  of  the  PinerKa  and  the 
Kscfufva.  Its  am  ioiif  ii:inn'  wasPintia;  but  the  Arabs 
cliaiiiied  it  into  Belad  WaliU,  or  the  town  of  Walld,  after 
Walid  Ihn  Hishum,  the  eleventh  khnhf  of  the  •race  of 
I'nu'vyah,  in  whosi!  time  Spain  wa.s  conquered  by  Tank 
Ibn  Z<-vvi'id  and  Musa  Ibn  Nosficyr.  The  exact  time  at 
'  which  Valladolid  was  recovered  from  the  Moslems  is  not 
'  loiown  but  it  was  probably  taken  with  other  citi<!s  of 
'  Caslile  early  in  the  eieventh  century.  Philip  III.  liaving 
'  '  made  H  His  constant  residence,  the  city  is  Ibll  of  stmiptuous 
edifices  and  palaces,  which,  thmiirh  now  untenanted  and 
fallinp:  to  ruin,  i;ive  it  a  very  iiuposini;  aspect.  The 
I'luij-a  Mayor,  or  jjreat  square,  and  the  streets  built  on  ])nr- 
licv>es  leaxlinic;  to  it,  arc  the  only  parts  of  the  city  which 
present  some  animation  ;  the  rest  looks  miserable  and  de- 
serted. Tlip  cathedial«an  unfinished  edifice,  built  by  Juan 
deHerrera,  the  arcMteot  of  the  Escurial,  at  the  expense  of 
Philip  H.,  who  was  a  native  of  Valladolid,  was  intended 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  in  Spain  ;  but, 
like  many  other  similar  buildings,  it  was  iie\i  r  eoin- 
))le1ed.  The  church  and  convent  of  the  Uenednliiies, 
that  iif  Shu  Gregorio  ami  I.as  Huelifas,  are  very  handsome  : 
but  the  college  of  San  Pablo  is  without  dispute  the  most 
ranarkable  edifice  in  Valladolid,  from  its  general  elegance 
and  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  baa-relie£i  on  its  *  portoda,' 
or  frontiapieee,  winch  after  a  lapae  of  800  years  preserve 
all  their  nreshness  and  beauty.  The  royal  palace  is  also 
a  very  fine  building  of  mixed  architecture,  but  it  suffered 
much  duriiiLjthf  I'fninsulnr  war.  Tlie  chatieilleria,  or  housc 
where  the  euurl  ol' justice  holds  its  sessions,  is  a  large  and 
line  structure  in  the  Tuscan  ortlrr.  Valladolid  has  a  uni- 
versity, founded  by  Alonzo  XI.  in  1346:  it  was  formerly 
ci  lebnited  for  its  school  of  jurism-udence»  and  continued  to 
flourish  till  the  end  of  the  last  centtiiy.  Among  the 
eollegres  mre  one  for  the  Scotch  and  one  mr  the  English ; 
they  have  since  been  blended  into  one.  caHi  d  Colegio  de 
los  Irland6ses.  Valladolid  has  also  lu  adeniy  of  the 
fine  arts,  which  suppcnts  a  school  of  piiin1;;ii;  ami  dc>i:;n. 
and  pos^sesscs  a  fine  collection  of  models  in  sculpture,  ar- 
chitecture, and  painting.  Since  the  suppres.sion  of  the 
convents,  all  the  objects  of  art  belonging  to  the  various 
r.'ligious  houses  in  the  province  have  been  collected  in 
Valladoiid,  and  a  good  mmcnm  of  painting  and  aeulpture 
haa  been  formed.  Among  the  sculptures  are  the  works  of 
JuMide  .Tuni,  Bemigneta^  Becam.  TrndcaSlai^  and  Gre- 

gOrio  Hernandez. 

Vallatiolid  was  formerly  an  opulent  commercial  city; 
b'.it  .since  the  loss  of  the  .Spanish  colonies,  ilsmauufactui  es 
•of  woollen  stuf^!^  hats,  silk-ribands,  linen  nod  eoftoM 
wn,  paper,  liipiorice,  potteiy  and  earthenware,  leather. 
Bee.  an  now  little  more  than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  town.  Trade  however  has  considerably  increased  of 
late  Igr  the  opening  of  a  canal  which  connects  the  Pi- 


stierga  with  the  river  Douro,  only  10  miles  distant  from 
Valladolid,  and  which  is  intended  to  l;o  as  I'av  a>  Santandi  r. 
The  country  round  Valladolid  produces  wliile  wine  of  good 
qualitv,  madder,  silk,  olives,  and  com.  Coal  is  said  to  be 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  if  so,  no  use  ia 
made  of  tii^  valuable  ertiele.  Valladolid  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  suffragan  of  the  archbialiopric  of  Burgos,  the 
residence  of  a  captain-general,  gefe  politico,  or  prefect, 
an  intendentc,  and  other  i)id)lie  functionaries  of  tlie  jno- 
vincc.  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  died  in  this 
city  on  the  20th  of  May,  I'm. 

(Mit'iano,  Dicionarh  Geo^rd/ro,  vol.  ix,  pp.  230-4 ; 
Pons,  I'liigc  tU-  llspuil't,  vol.  IX.) 

VAJ.LADOUD.   [Mexican  Statss.] 

VALLAHIIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  fltmily  of 
Apocynace*,  so  called  from  r«//o,  '  to  enclose,' in  couse- 
ijUcnce  of  its  being  used  for  fences  in  Java.  The  genus  is 
characterised  by  havii;},'  a  >al\ ci -sl.aped  eorid,  of  which 
the  tube  is  naked  and  the  limb  5-parled.  Stamens  ."},  ex- 
seKed ;  anthers  adhering,  filaments  with  a  fleshy  gibbosity 
at  the  apex.  Hypogynous  scales  5,  combined  at  the  base. 
Ovanr  2-celled.  Fruit  of  2  follicles.  ScchIs  furnished  with 
a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  umbilical  end.  The  species  con&ist 
of  a  few  twining  shnibs,  which  are  found  tn  China,  the 
Indian  islands,  and  the  jilains  of  India.  (M"  these  ^^  Per- 
ttulana,  called  Keliiteshiu  osaby  Roxburgh,  and  comnion  in 
the  Indian  Peninsula  anil  .'Vreliiiidago,  is  remarkable  lor 
its  oifen-sive,  goat -like  smell;  while  V.  dichotoma,  indi- 
genoua  in  the  north-western  provineca,  is  remarkable  for 
ua  a^ireeeble  odour.  Its  leaves  ue  employed  there  as 
poultioea. 

VALLE,  PIETRO  DET.I.A,  sumamcd  II  Pcllcgrino,  a 
traveller  of  Uic  17th  century  ,  was  born  at  Kome  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  l.'>H(i.  Pos.-.<'.s>etl  of  an  independent  fortune, 
he  spent  his  youth  ia  literary  pursuits  ;  his  verses  procured 
him  admission  into  the  academy  of  the  Umoristi.  The 
exuectation  of  a  war  created  by'  the  disturbancea  wbidl 
tbllowed  the  deatli  of  Henry  Iv.,  induced  Ddln  Valle  to 
turn  soldier.  ^Ue  does  not  appear  however  to  have  seen 
any  land  service  at  that  time :  and  of  a  cruise  which  he 
made  off  the  coasts  of  Harbaiy  in  a  Spanish  fleet  in  1611* 
he  says  hiiuself  that  they  had  only  scufiles,  not  battles. 

An  unsuccessful  Iu\ c  afl;ii-,  in  vUiirli  !ic  was  eiiL'Hired  on 
his  return  to  Kome,  drove  liini  to  Naples  to  consult  his 
firiend  Mario  Schipano,  about  a  project  he  had  formed  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land.  At  Naples  he  took  upon  him  the 
habit,  and  made  «  vow  always  to  bear  the  name,  of  a  pH* 
grim.  He  embarked  at  Venice  on  the  8th  of  June,  1614, 
and  continued  an  unsettled  traveller  till  1G2G,  He  first 
bent  his  course  to  Constantinople,  which  he  reached  on 
the  l.")th  of  Auixust ;  he  remained  there  till  the  2oth  of 
September,  Kilo.  From  Constantinople  he  proceeded  by 
way  of  Rhodes  and  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  Leaving  Cairo 
on  the  8th  of  March,  KilU,  he  travelled  by  land  to  Aleppo 
and  Bagdad,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  Maani  Qioe- 
rida,  a  young  Chaldean,  a  native  of  Mardin,  whence 
her  parents  ha<l  been  driven  by  the  Kurds,  and  m;u-ried 
her.  Delia  Valle  carried  his  wife  into  Persia,  where  ho 
was  favourably  received  by  Shah  Abbas.  He  remained  m 
Persia  six  years  (January,  1017,  to  January,  1U23  ,  during 
which  time  he  visited,  in  the  .suite  of  the  king,  Ispatum, 
the  Caspian  provinces,  and  Azerbijan.  Ue  served  in  » 
war  benreen  Persia  and  the  Porte,  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  aome  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  Christians 
in  Perna.  In  December,  1021,  his  wife  died  :  he  had  her 
corpse  embalmed,  intending  to  carry  it  to  Rome  with  him. 
In  the  beginniiiii  of  I(j2l3  he  sailed  from  (Jambioun  to 
S  irat  :  he  remained  in  India  till  the  close  of  1G24.  He 
returned  by  Muscat  to  Basrah,  traversed  the  desert  to 
Aleppo,  and  visiting  Cyprus,  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Naples  by 
the  wav',  he  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  28lh  of  March,  1628. 
Here  Delia  Valle  deposited  the  body  of  hia  wUb  in  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors,  on  the  23nl  of  May,  1627 :  he  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  oration  over  her,  in* the  delivery  of 
which  he  was  iiitemipled  by  his  ti-ais.  Some  authors  say 
that  his  audii  uce  sympathised  \Mth  him  ;  others  that  they 
lauijhed  at  him. 

Urban  VIII.,  to  whom  Delia  Valle  presented  a  memoir 
on  the  condition  oi  Ccorgia.  appointed  him  an  honorary 
gentleman  of  his  bedchamber.  Soon  alter  he  bviied  lua 
flret  wife,  Delia  Valle  married  a  young  relation  of  hen  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  his  travels.  IlavitiL'  in  a  viclmt 
access  of  anger  killed  a  coachman  ou  tlie  Place  of  SU 
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Peter,  while  Ihe  pone  was  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  tlic 
bene<liction,  Delia  Valle  waa  bantished  from  Rome,  but 
soon  obtained  a  punlon  aod  leave  tO  fCtvin.  HedM  on 
thi-  anil  of  Aprif,  1652. 

Delia  Valle  caused  to  be  printed  in  1627,  but  did  not 
publuth,  the  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  his  wife's 
oody  at  the  funeral  eeremony.   In  1628  he  caused  to  be 
printed  at  Venice  an  account  or  Shah  Abbaa,  which  Bel- 
lori  (1032)  saya  was  not  publiahed :  a  French  translation  of 
this  work  appeared  at  Paris  in  1631.   Delia  Valle  pub- 
liahed,  in  1G4I,  '  Di  fre  nuove  Maniere  di  Verso  sdrucciolo, 
pis<-orso  di  I'ietro  (b-ll;i  Vallc  noil'  Academia  deirli  Umo- 
ri»ti  il  Fantastico,  dctta  nella  stessa,  a'  20  di  Novembre, 
1633.'   In  IGiX)  he  published  tbe  lint  part  of  the  letten 
written  to  hia  friend  Schipano  in  the  course  of  his  travels : 
this  first  part  wu  conudned  in  one  4to.  vohune,  and 
brought  down  the  narrative  to  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with^Maani  Gioenda.  The  letters  relating  to  Persia  were 
published  a (ler  his  death,  in  IGT)!),  in  two  volumes:  the 
third  pai1 — liis  Itidiiin  travels  and  his  return  to  Rome — 
WA-re  jjubllsliid  in  1C(;2.    This  work  has  been  translated 
into  l-rench,  Dutch,  and  German  ;  an  Knglish  translation 
of  the  last  part  was  published  in  1663.   The  memoir  on 
Geoi^gia  praiented  to  Urban  VIII.  was  inserted  \jj  TMvi- 
not  in  the  first  volania  of  his  collection.  In  lfM4  Delia 
Valle  composed  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  his  second 
wife,  which  does  not  appear  ever  to  ha\  e  been  published. 
He  also  left  in  MS.  an  account,  in  Latin,  of  the  kmc;-;  or 
chiefs  subject  to  Persia,  and  some  plan.s  and  dmwinijs, 
which  his  widow  refused  to  communicate  for  puljlication. 
Delia  Valle  appean  to  have  bean  rash  and  vain,  but  he 
poaaeased  the  ausceptlbilitf  to  external  Impreaaions,  re- 
tentive roerooiy,  and  facility  of  expression,  which  is  fre- 
quently found  in  persons  of  that  character.   His  accoimts 
i>f  routes  and  distances,  of  the  external  appeanmce  of  coun- 
tries, and  of  manners  and  custom',  are  lively  and  accurate. 

(.Pielro  della  Valle,  ViasSii  dcurritti  in  Ij-ttere  familiare 
at  ruo  amico  Murio  f^nijmuo :  Bellori,  IA/9  ft^  Delia 
/(///f,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  Travela  ptttuUied  at 
Bome  in  1662;  Biograahie  Unwermtte.) 

VALLEYS.  '  Why  his  the  earth  anjr  mmmtainsr  k  the 
question  from  which  De  Luc,  writing  in  ITW,  sets  out  to 
expound  his  whole  geological  system;  and  to  answer  at 
the  iirtsenl  time  the  correspondir.i,'  iineition,  Wiiv  has  the 
t  atin  any  Valleys?  requires  reference  to  almost  the  entire 
split's  of  [general  truths  which  base  been  estaldished  by 
investigaiion  into  the  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 
For  in  theaehoUom  on  the  surfaces  of  plains,  hilly  slopes, 
and  ataep^  mountains,  we  behold  not  only  the  results  of 
atnosphirie  agencies,  both  chemical  and  mechanical,  and 
of  the  flowinc;  of  streanis.  operating  under  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  nature  on  materials  of  unequal  induration,  but 
•bo  tiM  aariier  effeota  of  other  wateiy  afenGica>  under 


other  physical  conditions,  on  materials  difTerently  cii-cum- 
slaneed,  both  as  to  their  consolidation  and  their  jxjsJtion 
in  relerence  to  ttie  ccneral  curve  of  surfai  e  of  the  globe 
and  the  relative  level  of  the  sea.  The  origin  of  valleys 
ascends  to  the  eariiest  geological  tUtt,  but  their  com- 
pletion  inclodes  tha  iateafc  phanooMiift  produeed  in  our 
own  days. 

To  discuss  the  literary  history  of  thiscelebrateil  question, 
and  estimate  the  degrees  of  truth  attained  m  the  t  on- 
flicting  hypotheses  of  Dr.  Hutton  and  I)e  Luc— which 
msy  stand  as  the  types  of  two  great  classes  of  rival  specu- 
lations, not  yet  completely  reconciled — would  be  a  mng, 
intricate,  and  unfruitibi  labour.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
has  seMom  been  seixed  bv  any  but  the  moat  modem  writeia 
in  all  its  generality ;  and  toe  partial  aolulions*  really  airived 
at  in  parBcnkr  eases,  were  not  pemntted  to  have  even  the 
value  which  limited  truths  olten  do  possess,  because  they 
were  unwisely  made  the  basis  of  what  was  called  a  general 
theory.  Though  De  I.iic  could  prose  that  valleys  on 
whose  line  were  deep  lakes  could  not  have  been  exca- 
vated by  the  streams  now  running  in  them,  he  was  scansaly 
entitled  to  say  that '  all  the  notions  of  the  gnat  ravagea 
produced  by  the  rain-waters  upon  our  MOtinents  since 
their  existence  have  t>een  mere  illusiottB.*  {Letler  I.  on 
OeolOiet/.)  And  Dr.  Hatton  might  have  carried  his  pupils 
beyond  the  mechanical  effects  of  '  rivulets  that  nm  only 
in  time  of  ruin,' before  he  required  tlum  to  admit '  the  great 
l'act,ttiiit  rivers  Imve  in  treneral  hollowed  out  liieir  vaiUys.' 
(Playfair's  lUtutratioiis  0/  Ilutlnnian  Theory,  Note  x\i.) 

Theories  thus  supported  were  only  successful  in  destroy- 
iog  each  otiier :  modem  gaology  has  beam  advanced  lijf 
a  very  dilfcrent  process.  Mr.  Lvell,  M.  DHalloy,  Mr. 
Senipe,  and  other  modem  writers,  nave  contributed  similar 
partial  solutions  of  particular  cases,  bv  carelul  investiga- 
tion of  the  features  of  the  valleys  of  Auverirne,  Helgium, 
and  the  Rhenish  provinces;  but  to  obtain  a  general  view 
ol  the  theory  of  valleys,  we  must  add  to  these  many 
otiier  equally  establislied  local  results.  This  necessity  is 
indeed  virtually  acknowledged  by  the  eloquent  writer  to 
whoaa  tha  Uuttonian  hypothaaia  o»«a  ila  calcbdty,  for 
«v«n  vrMla  he  deehrea  the  great  hollow  of  the  Vafda  to 
be  the  work  of  the  KhOne,  ne  adds,  this  tract,  when  the 
Alps  rose  out  of  the  sea,  may  liave  included  many  de- 
])ressions  of  the  surt'ace  which  the  nver  joined  together, 
and,  from  being  a  series  of  lakes,  became  one  great  valley. 

To  take  the  problem  of  the  formation  of  valleys  in  all 
its  extent,  let  us  tcaoe  in  imagination  the  coune  of  a  con- 
ndersble  river,  wUdi,  eommencing  in  a  mountainHridge, 
nina  to  the  eastward,  namely,  in  the  direetioa  of  the  dip  of 
the  strata,  and,  alter  traversing  the  usual  variety  of  ground, 
empties  itself  into  a  shallow  sea  full  of  powerful  currents. 

A.  The  summit  of  drainage  between  one  river  area 
•ndaaothcrbciiigBiqppoiodtoba  bdvir  tho  leral  of  per* 


petual  snows,  we  find,  above  the  permanent  sources  of 
nwny  rivers,  occasional  feeders,  which  depend  on  particular 
fidlaof  rain,  beconiing  dangerous  torrents  or  a])pe!iring  as 
mere  lines  of  pebbles  aceotdiiis;  to  the  state  ol  the  wea- 
ther. Alter  heavy  lains  the  lull-sides  of  the  highland  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  (;umbcrland  an;  whitened 
by  abundance  of  short-lived  torrents,  which  hurry  down 
oonaiderable  heaps  of  the  loosened  materials  of  the  hills, 
and  qaoad'them  into  little  ddtaa  on  the  nuiKin  of  the 
vaUqrholoir.  Siodlvdltotaooa  paiffeolaraiopolbllow 


the  bursting  of  a  waterqxmt  (High  Pike,  in  Cumberland) 

or  the  intumescence  of  a  wet  peat-bog  (above  Keighlcy, 
Vor'AshireK  Frost  and  the  sun  s  heat  are  felt  in  extreme 
in  the  high  reirions  which  irivc  birth  to  rivers,  and  by  their 
alternation  the  rocks  arc  broken  and  disiiileirint-  d.  To 
these  regions  Hutton  and  Playlair  rightly  prcnwse  to  carry 
their  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  impressmg  upon  their 
minds  the  extenaive  araate  produoed  on  the  earth's  surface 
.  a  .  »±-_    «  ^1  everywhere 


by  modem 


in  aotidn. 
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•itod.  <^3.  Th*  gmunU  fiMtum  u£  Um  liiflier  Mrt«  of 
mountun-vdleyB  we  nearly  the  tame  wound  glaoien, 

wad  theee  features  are  liable  to  dHuigt  bjr  the  vident 
altemationa  of  tt'n.peiaturc.) 

li.  'l"he  secomi  i^tiii^c  of  vaili-v>.  ii  tltat  which  admits  of 
tlie  union  of  peiuiaiiLiit  natural  »priuga  to  Uie  iKcasional 
hill-dde  floocU,  and  oi  the  githeiimr  of  these  »treamlet8 
iato  »  ruid  and  a^taked  iiv«r.  The  now  auRiiiented 
water  ie  often  confined  in  a  nanoiver  glen  tfan  aav  of  He 
tributarieH,  And  rushes  and  cascades  among  lOMia  nnd 
mounds,  w  hich  are  so  disposed  sm  to  Aow  proof  that  the 
cuunje  (it'thu  blieam  hsA  varied  from  time  to  time»M  the 
levels  changed,  in  coii?<'(jiience  of  eroding  action. 

C.  At  length  the  ^'h  n  oiK-ns  in  a  pebbly  plain,  or  sinks 
into  a  broad  and  quiet  lake.  Such  lakes,  or  plains  which 
seem  to  have  been  lakes,  aro  of  veiy  gtlienl  occurrence 
along  the  line  of  jiven,  while  th^  we  M>&W0d  in  the 
nridat  of  tlieir  paieot  moaiitaim  (Derwent  Water,  Llan- 
beris,  Loch  Tav  .  The  y  even  ap{iear  at  the  foot  of  parti- 
cular mountains,  reci'ivin[,'  only  occasional  streams  Red 
Tarn,  under  Helveilyn\  and  in  a  firtnii  \aiitty  oi  cases 
appear  to  be  irregular  hollows  left  aUer  great  distmbance* 
of  the  btratitication  amongst  the  aneularly  posited  ma«ses 
of  lirokon  around.  Their  depth  is  (torn  a  bm  ieet  to  a 
thooaand  net  (Lake  of  Geneva)  below  the  level  of  the 
valley ;  and  as  the  rivers  which  enter  the  upper  ends  there 
lose  their  force  in  tlie  cxiiansion  of  water,  and  drop  their 
tran8}>orted  sediments,  tnc  growth  qf  new  land  m  that 
part  of  such  lakes  is  proportioned  to,  and  is  in  truth  a 
measure  of.  the  whole  enectt.  ot  those  rivers  in  transjxjrting 
away  the  detritus  of  tlie  muunlaim  round  their  source. 
Sneh  lalue  tiien  are  natural  dunamometert,  which  may 
wtthmneroMlMabeiwod  to  deteiBune  the  «BMniat  of 
transported  ntateriah  defivered  fntofhem  hi  given  times 

l)y  rivci-yj  ;  tlii'V  pJsd  tjive  the  siuu  of  all  the  cffocls  of 
this  kin(i  ])cnV)imcd  Ity  sucli  avers  :  and  lluis  tinally  they 
are  natural  rhnmonu  tcrs :  lor  by  dividing,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  the  integral  eitect  or  nmss  of  deposited 
natifiala  hjr  the  rate  of  annual  progress,  an  aiiproxi- 
mate  anewer  in  yean  ia  eiven  to  the  question  of  the 
length  of  tiaae  wmeh  liae  elapsed  since  that  river  began 
to  flow.  By  this  ar^joment  De  Luc  airived  at  the  con 
elasion  that  the  desieeation  of  our  continents  by  eleva- 
tion .ibfive  the  :-ca  is  a  phenomenon  of  no  very  great  anti- 
quity, Ijolonirin?  to  an  c'j)Och  only  a  few  thousand  years 
removed  from  owv  ov.n.  riioutrh  t;colot;ists  cannot,  from 
the  evidence  of  particular  lakes  in  certain  districts,  adopt 
this  conehiston  for  other  districts  where  quite  different 
phenomena  wpear,  ProfiHsor  Sedgwick  and  other  eminent 
pereons  have  declared  the  argument  of  De  Inc.  within  its 
pn>pcr  limits,  to  be  unanswered  and  unanswerable.  In  all 
cases  then  where  lakes  are  so  interiMJHud  in  the  ])atli  ol  a 
river  that  thoy  nnist  be  believed  to  have  received  all  the 
sediments  which  tiiat  river  has  brought,  the  cubic  volume 
of  these  accumulations  in  the  lake  may  Ix;  compared  with 
the  cubic  space  of  the  concavities  between  the  Aills  along 
the  line  of  the  rivers  and  rivulets  above  the  lake  ;  and  if 
found  to  be  inHnior  inanoteabla  degree,  we  may  positively 
conclude  that  these  concavities  have  not  been  produced, 
tliiiimh  donbt'i'NS  they  have  been  enlarced  and  modified, 
by  liio  atiiidspheric  iiirencits  belonjjinii  to  that  ])ai1icnlar 
area  of  drniuac^c.  rscnv  this  comparison  has  been  ullfii 
made,  and  generally  with  the  positive  result,  that  the  ex- 
cavation ofthe  vaOeys  above  the  lakes  is  not  the  effect  of 
those  wateiy  agencies  now  exerted  within  them.  Exca- 
vated however  some  of  Aem  have  been  by  watery  agency, 
and  in  all  oftiiem  the  surface  slopes  have  been  adjusted 
by  this  power,  both  in  level  and  in  direction,  to  the  l>oun- 
darics  ol'  tlie  present  lake  ;  but  wc  must  avoid  the  eiTor  of 
asMiming  that  no  other  currents  having  a  different  origin 
may  have  opcfated  itt.those  vallegrs  befim  the  existenoe  of 
the  lake?;. 

D.  lieyond  the  rsgton  of  the  lakes,  the  riven,  flowing 
ftwajr  from  the  ni|^d  mountains,  eneomiter  nngce  m 
atratifled  rocks,  oflen  very  regularly  inclined  at  a  moderate 

ancle,  in  parallel  ridges  and  hollows  which  cirrespdnd  lo 
alternately  lianl  and  .'■oft  portions  of  the  H  iici  ol  .slnUa. 
If  there  va  rc  no  iraps  a;-ross  the'-e  n  l^'cs,  ^!)  as  to  connect 
Ihrir  inti'iveiiinp  hollows,  each  of  thc^e  hollows  woiUd  in- 
clude one  i  f  many  Jakes,  and  tlie  river  whose  course  we 
are  tracing  could  not  pass  over  the  tir.->t  ofthe  ridges  until 
the  hollow  space  between  it  and  the  lake  district  (C) 
was  filled  with  waler,  genenlly  at  n  hif^  level.  If  each 


a  eunumstanoe  were  supfoied  «Vir  to  have  hsftpened,  the 
waters  might  be  imagined  to  make  titenueWee  a  passage 

acrosi.s  this  ridge,  and,  by  like  rt'^MJiiinij,  ai'r(i<.s  any  lower 
ridgvs  iyinLT  beyond.  Sec  the  timiicb,  art.  GEoi.otiV,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  l  i').  and  tliii>e  in  paire  07.  i 

It  sometimes  happens  that  move  than  one  gfoup  of  such 
parallel  ridges  and  hollows — as  the  mountain  limestone 
group  (/),  followed  by  the  oolitic  ridges  (o),  or  those  by 
UM  dMuk-hills  {cy-Aii  on  the  courm  of  even  one  river, 
and  require  the  repetition  of  such  phenomena  to  account 
for  the  course  of  the  valley.  But  a  greater  diiBculty  must 
be  encountered.  The  verj-  hollows  themselves  in  wliich 
these  sheets  of  water  are  imagined  to  liave  spread  are 
valleys,  and  yield  as  plain  proof  that  tluy  also  have  been 
excavated  and  modified  by  watety  action,  as  the  river- 
cbaonels  which  cro>s  them.  For  in  the  midst  of  such  hd- 
lowa,  insulated  lulls  (the  nnremoved  portiooB  of  the  same 
or  the  nemest  supeijacent  strata)  remain  varionsly  distri' 
bnted,  to  mark  the  untient  height  of'lltc  Innd  therein,  and 
.attest  the  enonnous  degi*adation  wlueli  has  been  there 
occ  asioned.  If  then  the  supposed  lake  gave  the  force  to 
break  over  and  cut  tluough  the  enclosing  barrier  of  rock 
beyond.soastoshapeftOOOrse  and  descent  to  the  river,  the 
excavation  of  the  snaee  in  which  the  lake  was  gathered 
was  the  fhiit  of  earner  and  difltoent  watery  action.  lUs 
conclusion  is  again  and  again  forced  upon  our  attention 
as  we  proceed  along  the  line  ofthe  valley. 

E.  In  crossing  through  the  parallel  ridges  and  hollows 
of  hard  and  soil  strata,  the  river  is  confined  to  steep,  narrow, 
angularly  bent  i>iis-sagcs  among  the  hard  rocks;  but  m  the 
soltcr  sliata  between  tliein  it  flows  and  winds  more  at 
liberty,  through  wider  bimccs,  which  open  far  on  each 
sid^  and  bring  additioaai  supplies  of  water*  In  these  hol- 
lows the  velocity  of  the  stream  dies  away,  and  flie  eem-. 
ments  derived  from  wasting  of  the  adjoining  high  grounds 
tail  on  iVrlilc  nicadow.s  in  flood.-*  or  silt  up  their  own 
channels  in  tinu  s  of  slack-water,  while  around  appear  in- 
sulated hills,  lel\  by  the  antient  water-currents  wlucii  swept 
a^^  ay  tlic  materials  around  them. 

F. '  The  river  on  emerging  from  these  ranges  of  second- 
ary  strata  enters  a  wide  region  of  plsins  snd  low  hills  of 
gravel  (g),  rising  irregularly  amidst  alltivial  plains  and 
marshes  (m),  amongst  which,  for  a  certain  distance,  tho 
tide  flows  up  the  expanded  river-<.'hannel. 

Wiierever  these  mai-shy  jilains  and  gravelly  rulgts  arc 
locally  related  by  geographical  situation  and  distribution 
to  the  main  stream  or  smaller  branches,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  possibility  of  referring  their  formation  to  the  action  of 
the  existing  huvisiile  and  tidal  currents,  U  would  be  fillse 
phi1o6o])hv  to  look  fbr  a  more  remote  or  more  general 
!  ause.  This  i.s  otlen  the  ca.se,  pcrhajw  generally  »o,  with 
the  alluvial  sediments,  lor  they  contain  oltcn  IVes-hwater 
slulis  and  other  marks  of  limited  lacustrine  or  fluviatilc 
action  ;  but  it  is  seldom  the  ca.se  with  the  gnivel  beds  and 
ridges.  These  often  lie  across  the  imth  of  the  river  {e  e), 
and  often  rise  to  a  great  height  above  it ;  often  consist  Of 
stones  not  only  beyond  the  present  power  of  the  river  to 
transport,  but  such  as  do  not  occur  in  situ  in  any  pert  of 
the  area  drained  by  it«  main  stream  or  tributary  waters. 

Yet,  from  their  l(i;in,  ili-f  lil.nilion.  and  compo^i'ion,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  sonic  ha\  c  been  wholly  accumulated  and 
all  modified  by  water-currents  :  so  that  here  again  we  have 
proof  of  the  waste  and  rcmodelUngof  the  surface  ofthe  earth 
by  other  forces  than  the  existing  atmospheric  agencies. 

G.  On  reaching  the  sea,  we  find  the  influence  of  the 
(ivcr  pro1ongc>d  into  the  salt-water :  augmenting  the  mass 
of  sediments  drifted  constwisc  by  the  tide,  and  fccMy  a.'isi.vf- 
ing  in  the  di.-ifribution  of  tticin.'  But  tiic  b«.d  ui  the  sea  is 
unecpial.  suit,  or  rocky,  excavated  into  hullows,  and  varied 
by  .sand-banks  and  gnivel-bcds,  not  unlike  those  on  the 
neighbouring  land,  and  even  yielding,  as  they  do,  bones  of 
gigantic  extinct  mammalia  (.Uappisbuigh  coast).  These 
points ,of  agreement  between  the  aetuaT  sea-bed  and  the 
neighbouring  lands  mark  some  ooaimanity  of  origin :  the 
land  has  been  rsbed  ont  of  the  sea,  and  owes  some 
of  its  irregularities  to  marine  currents  (as  Buffun  thought), 
or  the  sea's  bed  is  subsided  land.  Each  of  tin  se  maybe 
l)a.ti:'.l!;,  and  locally  true,  but  there  can  i>e  no  doubt  ot'  the 
seu-currents  liaving  power  to  alter  the  distribution  of  sand- 
banks and  gravel-banks  to  some  considerable,  though  not 
precisely  known,  depth ;  and  as  all  the  stratified  crust  of  the 
earth  has  been  once  tin  bod  of  the  sm,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Mtion  Of  mmine  euteirts  b  »  emm  oCjwili^^ 
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catkm  to  f)m  Qmij  of  ttio  inequalittet  of  the  tuWt  rar* 
fhca,  at  well  •»  of  extraordinary  power. 

The  slight  tketch  liprp  presented  includes  plicnomona 
which  may  be  socn  on  flie  English  rivers,  (hm:ffh  not  all 
on  one  and  the  twimi'  stream:  the  descriptiuii  iiiny  be  veri- 
fied in  everv  one  of  its  stages  a  hundred  time.*,  and  aufj- 
mented  wit'i  adJitional  phenomena  by  any  intelligent 
reader  peiwnally  acq;iMhiMd  with.tbo  phynoU  geom 
ofBrHam.  Enwtljr  timibr  phenomeM,  either  aM  w  the 
same  order  or  variously  associated,  majr  be  Mualleled  by 
instances  selected  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  only 
leiniiiiis  to  apply  a  plain  course  of  reasonini?  to  them. 

The  aetion  of  atmospheric  fujencies,  river-streamlets, 
and  rivers,  wiih  or  without  lakes,  with  or  witiioiit  pIn<'ierN, 
ia  always  one  and  the  »ame :  to  decade  the  high  lands 
and  to  raise  the  low,  and  thus  to  equalize  the  level?,  and 
to  dimiiiiih  the  iiregufauotiea  of  the  surtkce  of  the  globe ; 
and  this  became  of  me  tinitenal  aetion  of  trravity,  where- 
erer  there  are  weighty  masses  and  incqualitv  of  level.  The 
tea's  action  is  similar,  aiul  though  complicated  by  tidal 
fluctuations,  as  rivers  and  lakes  are  by  droughts  and  imm- 
dations,  and  by  the  variable  inltuenee  of  wind  and  tem- 
perature, its  fitud  results  are  of  the  sianic  character. 

This  ia  indisputiU>1e.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  direction 
of  the  existing  watery  agencies  on  the  lead  ie  determined 
by  the  present  relation  of  levels  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  land,  and  between  the  land  and  the  sea.  More- 
over  Mu'  ( fFects  of  these  aejenciea  are  perfectly  adjusted  to 
the^t'  li  vela.  It  follows  inevitably  that  the  sum  of  the 
effects  of  these  existing  agencies  has  been  to  diminish  the 
original  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  is  to  sav,  to 
lower  the  huls,  to  smooth  and  level  the  valleys,  to  till  up 
the  lakes,  which  are  a  part  of  the  vaUoys;  in  a  woed»  to 
change  gullk  into  lakes,  and  elUMBB  into  valea,  by  •  men 
snrface  action  on  forms  whieh  had  beennoi*  boldlf  nadicd 

in  earlier  a-ras  of  nature. 

W  e  must  therefore  lielievc  tliaf  immediately  after  the 
de.MCcation  of  the  land,  its  grand  chains  of  mountains  and 
lon;^  continuous  vales  were  more  firmly  outlined,  more 
roughly  and  strongly  modelled,  deeper  and  higher  than  thcgr 
now  appear,  and  it  only  remains  to  inquire  to  what  known 
geeh^cal  causes  this  can  he  jiwtly  ascribed. 

We  must  remember,  flret,  that  the  surlhces  of  sttttHlea- 
tion  on  the  sea's  bed  were  onee  continuous,  but  on  the  land 
they  arc  now  interrupted  by  excavated  valleys  and  left 
dismembered  on  resiihial  hills:  secondly',  thiit  these  sur- 
faces were  plains  or  nearly  so,  and  honiontal  or  nearly 
ao;  bnt  nowthejrare  found  contoitedi  raptured,  placed 
in  angular  petitions,  veriieal,  or  even  lemanKd  in  par- 
lieular  r^ons.  The  latter  dass  of  efflsets  depends  on 
the  violent  nature  of  the  elevntinc  movements  to  'vhieh 

en  indepe: 
luc  to  the 

action  of  powernd  currents  of  water.  But  it  is  ollen 
seen  that  the  line  of  these  valleys  is  the  hne  of  a  Ikult, 
of  a  syncUnal  basin,  or  anticlinal  ridge,  that  is  to  say,  a 
iine  of  weaknett,  a  line  of  least  renstance,  determmed 
fagr  eausea  anterior  to  the  current  of  water  which,  flowing 
op  or  down  the  line,  or  both  up  and  down,  has  worn  it  into 
a  valley. 

Now  if  we  remember  that  the  most  powerful  mechanical 
action  of  water  takes  place  on  the  seaennst  .  i:  \\e  remem- 
ber that,  by  the  continual  or  the  periodical  rising  of  the 
land,  tfaii  littonl  aetion  has  been  transferred  from  point  to 
poini  over  eveiy  part  of  the  area  of  the  land,  bupnning 
monff  the  monntains  at  the  sooroe  of  the  presentrivera, 
and  Miccessively  washing  and  wasting  every  part ;  we  shall 
readily  admit  in  this  one  universal  and  powerful  agent-y 
the  pnnti])al  cfiui-e  which  broke  the  continuity  of  tlie 
planes  of  strata,  washed  away  the  least  resisting  and  left 
the  hardest  parts,  and,  by  successively  retiring  lines  of 
action,  eradually  completed  the  main  leaturea  of  the  val- 
leys and  hills  whieh  nad  not  been  previooalj  impressed 
by  violent  subterranean  movements. 

Atmospheric  agencies  must  be  admitted  to  have  greatly 
co-operated  in  this  result,  especially  if,  as  geologists  sup- 
pose, there  were  grounds  for  believing  these  to  have  been 
more  powerful  in  the  earlier  arras  of  the  world,  when  the 
temperature  was  perhaps  hieher  and  the  atmosphere  in 
eonsequence  more  highly  v.i]iiii  ous.  Nor  must  we  under- 
vahM  the  eroding  power  of  modern  stteaaii,  or  the  volume 
of  the  dinntegimted  earthy  masses  whieh  they  transport 
U  la  pest  •  qpMrtion  that  modem  ilwfn  have  cnt 


the  land  was  sul)jeel ;  tlie  former  is  ollen  independent 
of  local  distiiihi.iK  e,  and  seems  to  be  due  to  the  mere 


their- own  channels  throujrh  lava  (Lyell,  PrinctpU-x  of 
Oenl.,  vol.  i.),  throngh  diluvial  gravel  and  elaj'  drifted 
IVom  other  regions  (Phillips,  firrtion/;  nf  ihe  Yorkshire 
Coaxt).  and  through  trap  thrown  up  In- the  Eifel  volcanoes 
I  MS.  182*.)).  But  in  eiu  h  of  these  latter  instances  the  vid- 
ley  of  diluvial  gravel  and  clay  lies  in  and  conceals  in 
port  an  «/rf/T  vMey  of  ruder  aspect,  exeavated  in  the  stm- 
tified  rocks  of  sandstone  or  Umestone  or  aiginaceoiu 
slate ;  and  we  may  oRen  contemplate  fai  fhe  eonrse  of  one 
stream  the  fragmentary  state  of  the  rocks  .is  left  bv  eU  va- 
tory  forces,  the  wasting  of  these  when  they  formed'  jiart  of 
an  antient  shore,  the  obliteration  of  the  old' valleys  by  some 
yet  ill-understinKi  cause  of  l-jcal  accumulation,  and  the 
final  ndju.stment  of  levels  and  slopes  by  causes  which  are 
still  continuing  this  beneficent  process,  enlarging  and  en- 
riching our  meadows,  contracting  the  areas  of  our  lakes, 
andsofteoioff  fbr  the  fiitnre  wants  of  mankind  the  rugged 
fbatnree  of  mils  wMeh  will  not  always  defy  the  hand  of  in- 
dustry. 

(The  reader  who  de»res  to  follow  out  this  large  subject 
may  consult  with  great  advantage  ])c  Luc's  works— as, 
I/'ttern  on  Oenlogij ;  I^ttres  mr  I'Hixt.  de  la  Terre  ct  tie 
r Homme;  Plavfair.  llttutraiions  of  Hutlornnn  Theory; 
Bucldand's  Reliqui<B  Diluviana ;  LyeU  ;  Murotdson ;  Dai^ 
win ;  and  other  modem  writers.  Tlie  article  Pasauki. 
Roads  in  this  work  may  also  be  read :  M.  Ai::,\<siz'8  Spr~ 
culatioTif  on  Olaeiert  have  several  points  of  important 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  Valleys.) 

VALI.IK'VO.  [Servia.] 

VALLISNEItl.  or  VALISXIEnU.  ANTO'XIO,  an  Ita- 
lian naturalist,  was  Irorn  on  May  the  3rd,  1601,  at  the  btttie 
ofTrchilit  o,  of  which  his  father  was  governor.  He  received 
his  early  education  firom  the  Jesuits  at  Modena,  and  by 
Oien  was  instraeted  hi  the  philOBOphy  and  science  of  the 
schools  of  the  day.  In  1G13  be  repaired  to  Bologna, 
where  he  studied  medicine  under  the  celebrated  Malpfghi, 
and  acipiired  IVom  him  a  taste  for  the  observation  of 
nature,  as  well  as  an  impression  of  the  unsoundness  of 
the  prevailing  systems  of  philosophy  and  science.  In 
1UI4  he  graduated  at  Keggio,  but  agaitt  returned  to 
Bologna,  to  pursue  his  natnnl-histofy  studies  tinda 
Malpighi,  who  after  three  more  years  of  anplieation,  is 
said  to' have  dismissed  his  pupil  in  these  words  :  '  Systems 
are  ideal  and  mutable.  Observation  and  experience  are 
solid  and  unclmnLieahle.'  He  visited  P.-ulua,  Venice, 
and  Parmn,  and  in  lUHH  commenced  the  practice  of  a 
phpiciau  in  Reggio.  Here  be  devoted  all  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  nature  :  he  planted  a  botanic  garden,  made 
collections  of  nlants,  minerab,  and  objects  of  interest  in  his 
neighbourhooo,  and  commenced  n  seriM  of  observations 
on  the  aii:it;)TT!y  of  the  silkworm,  from  which  he  was  led  to 
the  study  generally  of  the  nietaniorplio.scs  and  generation 
of  insects.  Having  published  his  observations,  they  acquired 
him  great  repidalion,  and  he  was  invited  to  occupy  a 
chair  amongst  the  medical  professors  of  the  University  of 
Padua  in  1700.  On  taking  his  position  amongst  the 
teachers  of  an  old  univeirity,  he  felt  that  his  views  wok 
opposed  to  prevailing  qrstems,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  alarm  at  his  teaching,  he  published  a  lecture 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  position  that 
Ihe  studies  of  the  moderns  do  not  overturn,  hut  coiifirai 
the  mecUeal  knowledge  of  the  antients.  .Notwithstanding 
this  attempt  to  appease  the  atlvocatcs  of  old  systems,  and  of 
entire  obeaiencc  to  prescribed  authority,  Vallisneri  attacked 
with  so  much  energy  the  prevailing  errors  in  medicine, 
and  especially  in  the  sciences  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
that  he  met  with  much  opposition.  But  he  found  an  aide 
protector  in  Frederic  Marcello,  the  procurator  of  St.  Mark, 
atul  in  1711  waa appointed  to  thenist  dnir  ofthetheo^ 
of  medicine. 

During  the  intei-val  of  his  lectures  Vallisneri  look  eveiy 
opportunity  of  studying  natural  histoiy,  and  for  thismov 
nose  made  an  excursion  to  the  Apennines,  and  abo  visited 
Lucca,  Pisa,  Leghorn*  Florence,  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 
In  these  excursions  he  made  considerable  collections  of 
objects  in  natural  histor)%  .is  well  a.s  found  many  sub- 
jects of  interesting  rese:irch  for  the  micjoseope,  which  he 
used  with  threat  suece>s.  In  17'2<)  he  \\:us  invited  by  Pop« 
Clement  \I.  to  become  physacian  to  his  holiness  in  the 
place  of  the  celebrated  Ulftcisi,  but  he  refused.  In  1728 
the  duke  of  Modena  presented  him  with  tlie  order  of 
knighthood,  wMch  waa  to  be  hereditaiy  in  his  family.  He 
was  alao  innted  eail/ia  his  eweer  to  beeomlKltpci^ftfe^oogl^ 
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ofptiyaie  at  Tarin.'with  a  large  salar}',  whieh  he  deefined. 

He  was  known  by  his  writings  ajul  correspondence  (o  men 
of  science  in  Great  Britain,  and  w  as  elected  a  lelluw  ot 
till- Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  married  in  1092, 
and  altiiough  his  wife  produced  him  eighteen  children, 
Ae  managed  his  fiamilf  with  w  aueh  good  aeoM  And 
prudence,  that  he  wai  uiraje  in  eanr  ciKUinilioeei»  lad 
etqcyed  nraeh  domeitie  felidtr.  Hediod  on  the  Itth 
Jaouar)',  1730,  and  was  buried  in  the  churcli  of  the 
Bieniituni  at  PaJua.  He  left  behind  him  only  four  of  his 
nnnierous  family,  three  daughters  and  one  son,  who  piilv 
liahed  an  edition  of  his  father's  workn,  in  tluree  folio  vo- 
lumes, at  Venice,  in  1733. 

VaUifoeri  deservedly  ranks  high  as  a  naturalii>t  and  a 
phyaieian.  He  published  many  uapers  on  the  various  de- 
partments of  natural  history*  in  wnich  he  Minled  out  the 
necessity  of  observation  of  external  nature  oefbre  proeeed- 
inij  ta  i;cner;ilization.  He  did  mncli  by  his  anatomical  and 
jjliysiuloirii  iil  iiu|iiirics,  in  conjunction  with  the  laiiours  ot 
i\Ialpii:hi,  Red:,  and  others,  to  rescue  medicine  from  the 
thraldom  of  received  opinions,  and  to  upset  the  absurd 
hypotheses  of  the  lunct  iona  of  the  aaiml  eoonomy  which 
mnveiled  in  his  day.  He  was  e  great  opponent  of  the  doc- 
trine of  equivoeu  or  spontaiteoue  generation,  a  notion 
that  was  generally  entertained  by  physiologists  of  that 
day,  and  which  then,  as  now,  was  often  looked  upon  as 
involving  conseouences  opposed  to  k  ligious  truth.  His 
contributions  to  trotany  were  nol  numerous ;  but  hi-s  cata- 
logue of  plants  collected  around  Leghorn  was  a  valuable 
production  of  its  time,  and  his  paper  on  the  fmctification 
of  Lemna  was  aa  important  additiok  to  existing  knowledge 
of  the  ttructure  of  a  Tcnp  obeeun  and  interewng  tiibe  of 
'  plants.  As  a  physucian  he  was  e  JwUeious  observer  of  the 
effects  of  remedies  in  relieving  disease,  and  was  amonsj 
the  first  to  a+e  Peruvian  bark:  he  iiulilished  several  essays 
on  the  action  of  this  and  other  mediciiies  on  the  human* 
economy.  His  name  i*  pcrpetuateil  in  that  of  a  curious  ai>d 
interestmg  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Micheli  Valliineria. 

(Biaohoff,  Lekrbuek  dtr  Botanlk ;  Haller,  Bib.  Bol. ; 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith.) 

VALUSNEIUA,  a  jgenns  of  plants,  named  by  Micbeli 
in  honour  of  Vallisnen  [Vallumrri],  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  HydiocharacesD.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  all  water-plants.  Thev  are  dioecious :  the  male 
flowers  are  seated  on  a  spaJix;  tlie  corolla  is  monope- 
talous  witli  three  segments.  The  female  flowers  are  in- 
cluded singly  in  a  apalhet  and  are  seated  upon  a  spiral 
peduncle;  the  calyx  is  composed  of  a  singie  leaf;  the 
oorolla  is  polypetaloos ;  the  eapsalei  are  l^selled,  many- 
seeded  ;  the  seeds  parietal.  Several  species  of  Vallisoena 
have  been  recorded  as  growing  in  Europe,  New  Holland, 
and  America.  The  economy  of  these  plants  is  exceed- 
ingly interestinjy;  in  a  physiological  point  of  view.  They 
are  plants  nowmg  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  yet  the 
mole  and  female  flowen  are  separated,  and  the  niode  by 
which  tltey  are  brouf^  together  aJUapda  a  ringalar  inetance 
of  adaptation.  ThcM  plMta  Maenuly  grow  in  running 
waten,  and  thus  render  the  oifleuhy  of  the  contact  of 

their  floweis  c;i  eater.  The  mode  Ijy  which  this  is  effected 
in  the  I'liUn/ifrtu  xf)triilis  IS  as  follows: — the  flowers 
with  pistils  are  seated  on  spiral  flower-stalks,  and  whtn 
the  flower  is  expanded  it  floats  on  the  surtace  of  the 
water,  and  tlds  ta  alwayi  secured,  even  in  the  waters  of 
livers  that  are  reiy  eliangcable  in  their  height,  by  the 
lengthening  and  oonbraetion  of  the  ajHral  stalk  on  which 
the  flowers  are  aeated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flowers 
with  stamens  are  seated  on  short  peduncles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  but  when  their  stamens  .are  ready  to  shed 
their  pollen,  and  the  pistil  is  ready  to  receive  its  mfluence, 
the  peduncle  that  holds  them  tlien  gives  way,  and  tiiey  are 
floated  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  where,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  pistilliferous  flowers,  the  function  of  im- 
pregnation is  effected.  When  the  aeede  hare  become 
developed,  the  spiral  peduncle  on  whieh  the  flvitianow 
seated  t  iuls  entirely  up,  so  tliat  the  seeds  are  brought  to 
the  bottom  of  tlje  water,  iu  a  uosition  in  which  they  can 
gemiinate  and  produce  new  plants.  The  I'.  ,v/y/ra/jx  is 
found  in  Italy,  in  ditches  near  Pisa,  and  in  the  Rhone. 
There  are  two  New  Holland  species,  and  also  an  American 
and  East  Indian  mecies.  Tlie  latter  is  tlie  lJudritliu  of 
Dr.  Hamilton,  ana  is  used  in  Hindustan  under  tlie  name  of 
Jaiigi,  for  the  jnnpose  of  supplying  water  nwchenirally  to 
sugar  during  the  prooeai  of  refining. 


VALMTJfl.   [S^Nscnrr  I<\ncuaob  and  Litirattb*.* 

VAr.MONT  DK  HOMAUE.  J.  C.  wa-s  bom  at  Runen 
ill  Si-pt eniher,  IT^il.  He  originally  studied  tlie  law  fur  the 
pui  jxjse  ol  practising  at  the  bar,  bol  his  attai  hnieiit  to  na- 
tural history  induced  him  to  abandon  a  profc^ion  so  fo- 
imgn  to  his  tastes.  Having  obtained  from  the  Duke  d'Ar- 

rion  a  travelling  appointment  of  some  kintL  tie  visited 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  examined  with  great 
care  the  various  museums  of  objects  in  natural  history 
which  they  contained.    He  took  an  especial  interest  in 
nuiicralogy,  and  visited  mines  and  nietallurgic  estuldish- 
meuts  lur  the  purjpose  of  increasing  his  knowledge  in  this 
department  of  science.    During  his  travels,  of  which  he 
puulished  an  account,  he  visited  I.Apland  and  Iceland,  and 
relumed,  laden  with  objects  of  natural  history,  to  Paris  in 
1706.  In  1756  he  published  a  liat  of  olyects  in  natural 
history,  under  the  title  *  Catalogue  d'un  Cabinet  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,'  12nio.    In  ITfil  and  17(j-  he  published  a  large 
work  on  minerals  generally,  in  2  vuls.  Hvo.,  entitled  'Nou- 
vclle  Expoution  du  Reirne  Mineral."    His  gleat(  ^t  work 
was  a  dictionary  of  natural  liistor}',  entitled  '  Dietionnaire 
Raisonn6  Univerad  dISiitoire  Naturelle,'  in  C  vols.  8vo. 
This  work  waa  one  of  very  considerable  merit,  and  gave 
desctiptiooaoftife  various  objects  in  the  three  kingdoma 
of  nature,  and  of  their  uses  in  the  economy  of  the  arts.  It 
has  gone  through  a  great  number  of  editions,  printetl  at 
various  places,  and  is  tlic  basis  of  more  modern  dictionaries 
on  the  same  subject.    He  gave  couri>cs  of  lectures  on  na- 
tural history  in  Paris  from  17.*U  to  17HH.    He  had  offers  to 
accept  chairs  of  natural  history  in  Uuwia  and  Portugal, 
but  refused.   He  died  at  Paris,  U  Augwt,  1807.  (Hailer, 
Bib,  Bot,:  Sir  J.  £1  Smith.) 
VAL0GNE8.  [ManchcI 

VALOIS,  LE,  a))rovin<  e  o;'  Fi;i:i:  e.  belonging  originally 
to  Picanlie,  but  incorporated  m  tlie  niililaiy  government  of 
the  He  de  France.  Its  ca])ital  was  Oeny  :  it  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  departments  of  Oise  and  Aisnc.  Le  Valois 
constituted  a  county  in  tlie  middle  ages,  and  was  held  by 
a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Vermaodois.  It  waa 
united  for  a  time  with  tlie  counties  of  Vexin,  of  Bar^ifw 
Aube,  and  of  Amiens,  and  with  several  lordships,  wUch 
made  the  counts  of  Valois  rank  with  the  most  powerful  and 
richest  of  the  French  nobles.  On  llie  abdication  of  Sinuui, 
count  of  \'alois  (a.d.  1(J77),  Uiese  territories  were  sepa- 
rated, and  the  county  of  Valoie  United  to  that  of  Vennaa* 
dois.  [Vekmandois.] 

Philippe  III.  le  Hardi,king  flf  France,  gave  4he  county 
of  Valois  {AJt.  1285)  aa  an  i^Numn  to  nis  second  son 
Charles,  whose  son  became  king  of  France  as  Philippe  VI.. 
or  Philippe  de  Valois.  His  title  wr^  disp-.ited  by  Eilward 
HI.  of  England,  amomr  others  :  and  hmn  this  dispute  ori- 
ginatetl  tlie  long  wai>  ul  the  Kn;;lisii  la  France  uiuliT  the 
Plantagenet  and  hancastnan  kings.  Philiupt-  VI.  bestowed 
the  county  of  Valois  on  his  fifth  son  Philippe  ;  from  him 
it  came  to  his  wife  Blanche,  and  on  her  death  (a.o.  1392} 
it  came  to  Louis,  duke  of  Origins,  second  son  of  Charles  V. 
of  France.  Wliile  held  by  the  dukes  of  Orlfans,  the  de- 
scendants of  Louis,  the  county  of  Valois  was  raised  to  the 
milk  of  a  duchy.  Tlie  accesHJon  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
to  the  crown  as  Louis  XII.  ix>-nnited  T.e  Valois  to  the 
crown  domains.  The  kings  of  France  tioni  Philippe  VI,  to 
Henri  III.  inclusive  are  known  as  the  race  ul  \~)Uois.  The 
direct  nude  line  ended  with  Charles  VIII.;  Ixi.iis  XII., 
his  Bucceesor,  belonged  to  the  collateral  branch  of  Va- 
lois4)ri6uiB,  and  the  remaining  kings,  from  Fkancois  I., 
to  that  of  Valoia-Angottiaaie.   {L'Art  dt  V^ifiir  it$ 

Dutvs.) 

VALOIS;  IIF.XUV  DK.  commonly  called  !>y  his  U- 
tinized  name,  Ileuricus  Valesms,  a  celebrated  French 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  September,  liJQS, 
and  was  descended  of  an  antient  noble  family  of  Normandy. 
He  wa&  educated  at  Verdun,  in  the  college  of  the  Jeeidu^ 
and  afterwarda  at  Parii^  in  the  college  of  Clermont,  where 
he  had  the  iMtmetion  of  Petavius  and  Sirmond,  both  of 
whom  entertained  a  high  opi:iioii  of  his  laU  nts.  In  IGi'i 
he  Went  to  Bourges  to  study  juris]inidenee,  and  alter  Uie 
completion  ot'  his  st iiilie.-  he  praeii-^Ld  ;ur  several  ycara  a-t 
a  lawyer,  but  more  to  please  ins  fatlier  than  from  Iiis  own 
inclination,  for  the  study  of  tlie  antient  authors  waa 
favourite  pursuit.  At  last  hawevcr  he  gave  ap  Ida  proffs 
sional  occupationaaltogellwr.and  devoted  himaelf  entirely 
to  literature.  He  worked  \ery  hartl  and  without  any  infer- 
mission,  exceyt  gn  a  Suiurday  atleruoou,  whicU  b«  ui«4  to  , 
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derote  to  his  ftiends.  His  excessive  study  cosf  him  his 

right  eye,  and  the  Ifft  was  so  rimch  wtuki'iit'il  lliat  he 
coulil  not  continue  his  studies  without  a  reader.  Hut  his 
father  wa.s  too  economical  to  allow  his  son  any  sum  of  money 
for  this  purpose,  and  De  Valois  would  have  had  a  miserahie 
existence,  nad-  not  a  friend,  M.  de  Mesmes,  given  him  a 
tiaiidMme  pcnrioD.  De  Valois  cqioved  this  until  the  death 
<if  his  father  in  16SD,  which  plaeea  him  in  independent  cfN 
cumsfances.  Th.e  reputation  whicli  he  had  aecpiii-ed  by  this 
time  as  a  scholar  and  a  cruir  induced  the  French  clerrry 
to  ai){>ly  to  him  for  a  new  etlition  of  the  (Jrei  k  wiitcra  nn 
eccle^lr^stieal  hiitory.  Do  Valois,  who  had  heforc  been 
requested  to  lend  his  assistance  in  this  undertaking,  had 
rel'used  to  do  so ;  but  now,  when  the  whole  was  left  to  turn, 
he  readily  undertook  the  taalc.  By  way  of  encouragement 
he  received  from  the  clergy  an  annual  pension,  which  wa« 
afterwards  considerably  increased  by  the  liberality  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin.  In  ]>)<M\  v.  hile  De  Valois  was  still  encraced 
upon  this  i;reat  uiiilerlakini?,  he  was  honoured  with  tlie 
title  of  histii:  iiiu^ra])her  to  the  kinij.  Two  years  after  this 
he  became  completely  blind.  Until  the  year  1664  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  hterature^  but  novr  oe  luiprised  his 
friends  by  marmng  a  handioBie  yoanfwoawn,  who  bore 
hiin  seven  children.  He  died  on  the  THi  of  Ifor.  ISTS. 

after  havinc:  suffered  very  much  dnriogthe  Itit  fewyetts 

from  tlu'  iiitirmitie*  ot  old  a<je. 

Henry  de  Valois  was  one  of  the  last  of  that  race  of  groaX 
wholan*  who  adorned  France  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  He  possessed  very  extensive 
learning  and  great  critical  sagacity,  but  he  knew  his 
powers,  he  was  vain  and  proud,  and  resented  any  neglect 
of  the  respect  which  he  thought  due  to  him.  Hia  ill  tem- 
per increased  as  he  advanced  in  years.  His  works  are  still 
very  useful.  The  following  list  contains  the  most  import- 
ant among  them  : — 1,  '  Exeerpta  Polybii,  Diodori,  Nicolai 
Dainasceni,  Dionvsii  Halicarna-ssiiisis,  Anpiani  Alex- 
andrint,  Dionis  et  Joannis  Antiochcni,  ex  Collectaneis  Con- 
stantini,  AogBlti  PWphyrogenitae,  nunc  primum  Graecc 
cdita,  Latine  vena,  cum  Notis,'  Paris,  1634. 4to.  These 
•re  the  so-caned  *  Exeerpta  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis.'  or 
•  Exeerpta  Peiresciana,'  after  M.  Peiresc,  to  whom  the 
MS.  of  the  •  Exeerpta'  belonged,  arKi  to  whom  De  Valois 
dedieati  l  liis  t'ditinn.  2,  An  edition  of  Aiiiinianus  Mar- 
cel linus,  with  rntual  and  explanatory  notes,  Paris,  1636, 
4to.  A  seeund  idition,  with  ailditional  notes  by  H.  de 
Valout,  Lindebrog.  and  the  editor,  was  published  by 
Adrian  de  Valois,  the  brother  of  Henry,  Pans,  1681,  fol.; 
and  a  ttUid,  eontaining  the  notes  of  the  Valesii  and  Linde- 
hrotf,  yiiOi  some  of  nia  own,  by  J.  Oronovius,  Leyden, 
16n3.  r?,  .\  siTie*  of  the  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians, 
in  :^\o!^  t"u!.,  with  notes  and  Latin  translations.  They 
appeared  in  the  followinc:  order  :—Kiisebiiis  fParls,  1639), 
Socrates  and  Sozomen  (Paris,  \Gf>8  ,  Theodoretus,  Evagrius, 
and  Philostoigius  (Paris,  1073;.  This  edition  ot  the 
ecclesiastical  hiatorians  was  aftenvards  reprinted  at  Am- 
sterdam, Um,  and  at  Cambridge,  in  1720.  4,  After  his 
death  there  appeared  hia  •  Notae  et  Animadvenioner  fai 
Haipoenitionem  et  P.  J.  Mansad  NetH.*  edited  by  J. 
Gronoviui;.  They  are  reprinted  in  Blucwd!^  editloo  of 
Kirpocration,  Leyden,  1(^3,  4to. 

Tne  Life  of  ll.  di-  Valois  was  written  by  his  brother 
Adrien.  It  is  printed  in  Bates's  '  Vitae  Selectorum  aliquot 
Virorum,'  and  sone  additions  to  it  were  allerwaida  pub- 
lUbed  by  P.  Bomiaini,  in  1730. 

VALOn,  ADRIEN  DE,  eommoniT  called  Adrianus 
Valesius,  a  younger  brother  of  Heniy  de  Valoia,  waa  bom 
at  Paris  on  the  14th  of  January,  1607.  He  received  the 
same  education  as  his  brother,  but  he  devoted  hims<  If 

Srincipally  to  the  study  of  poetry,  onitory,  and  history, 
[ibtorv,  and  more  especially  tlu'  history  oi"  liis  own  coun- 
try, et^pgeil  his  attention  I'er  m  any  years,  and  in  1646  he 
pttbSriwa  the  first  volume  of  his  ;;reat  hiitoiieal  work  of 
fVwice,  under  the  title  *  Gesta  Francoran,  sen  de  Rebus 
1>ymdd».'  The  whole  woilc  eonasts  of  3  vols,  fol.,  and  the 
hint  two  appeared  in  1658.  This  extenrive  and  very  learned 
work  comprises  the  history  of  Prance  only  during  the 
short  periwl  from  a  d.  '2.'>4  to  7i>2-  It  raised  his  reputation 
so  much,  that  in  1W>*>  he  received  the  title  of  hiMoriotji-a- 

Eher  to  the  king,  with  a  pension  of  1200  livres.  The  niinis- 
»r  Colbert  wished  him  to  continue  the  work,  but  De  Valois 
dcdared  that  he  could  not,  the  dificafties  being  insur- 
flMwntaMe.  In  1975  he  pahliifaed  siht  nwAil  work  on 
tiM  Mbt  «r  aatlaiit  OanI,  otiHed  *  Notttk  OaDiMam 
T,  <Xt  No.  Wtk 


Ordine  Alphabetieo  digesta,"  m  i'o].  His  edition  of  Am- 
mianus  Mareelliruis  and  his  '  Life  ofHenr)'  de  Valois"  lu-e 
noticed  in  Valois,  Hknry  hk.  His  other  works  are  now 
of  little  importance,  and  a  list  of  them  is  found  in  the 
woriu  cited  below.  He  died  at  Paris,  OB  the  2nd  of  Joltri  ' 
1692.  A  eolleetion  of  some  minor  trarici  of  A.  de  Valow 
was  «fteti*Bnli  pobliabed  by  his  eon,  under  the  nun  of 
•Vafesiana.* 

'I'errault,  Hnmmrt  fl/iiKlrrs  qui  nnt  ftaru  en  France  ; 
Nieeron,  Mrmnitf's-  df\  Ilnmrni's  lllustrt'.<.  \o\.  iii. ;  Chaufe- 
piA,  X'lUrr'iu  iJirtiointuirr  Ili^tornjur. 

V.\l.P.\R.\ISO,  the  principal  port  ol  I  'hile.  is  situated 
in  71°  45'  W.  long,  and  a3°  2*  S.  lat.  It  is  5,1  miles  south 
of  Santiago,  and  225  north  of  ConeepoMa.  The  tourn  haa 
been  nearly  rebuilt  since  the  great  earthquake  in  T622. 
It  consists  of  '  a  lon^  nanow  s&eet,  built,  like  Hastings, 
under  the  cliff,  and  it  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore- 
close  to  the  seaside.'  (Hon.  P.  C.  Searlett's  S,ul/i  Amr- 
nra.)  The  houses  have  all  stories  above  the  ground  lloor, 
and  they  are  not  rtat-rooied.  Painti'd  piazzas  are  substi- 
tuted for  balconies  almost  at  every  house,  and  their  dif- 
ferent colours  give  the  town  a  gay  appearance.  The  near 
eustom-house  and  sevenl  of  the  new  chnrehee  aad  otiMr 
publie  bidMings  are  handione  ediflees.  The  eueiiaBn 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  ^e  ftwetLrn  nii  rt  h  ints,  Mdns 
provided  by  them  with  fire-engines  l  ur  thr  M  rviee  of  the 
town.  The  Protestants  have  a  r<  mt-tcry,  and  a  place  of 
worship,  w  here  the  service  of  the  church  of  England  is  per- 
formed. Trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Americana, 
and  French,  and  a  handsome  suburb  on  uie  heigfata  above 
Valparaiso  is  almost  exclusively  inhaldled  hf  tlMn.  In 
1817,  the  population  of  Valpanuso  was  17,000;  in  1823  it 
was  estimated  at  14,(N)0 ;  and  in  lfl34  it  was  25.000,  ae- 
cordiiiL' to  a  census,  besides  foreigners,  whose  nund^cr  in 
18-41  was  between  2iX»  and  300().  Valpanuso  ha.s  bi  i  otue 
a  port  of  preaf  iniyiortanee  since  the  independence  of 
Chile.  In  iHOy  only  nine  vessels  entered  the  liaitionr  iti 
twelve  months,  while  in  1836  the  number  averaged  4<i  jier 
month.  The  total  number  in  1834  was  4A0,  and,  exohKUog 
41  shipa  of  war,  the  boithen  of  the  rsoMiiader  was  17*700 
tons.  There  are  extensive  bonding-warehooses,  in  which 
goods  are  deposited  to  the  amount  of  many  million  dollars 
annually.  Besides  the  shim  ciii;atjed  in  the  imjiort  ami 
export  liude  ol'  Chile.  Vujparaiso  is  a  most  ennvt inent 
port  for  vessels  from  the  eastern  coast  of  A.>ia.  the  inlands 
of  the  Pacific,  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  and 
they  may  be  provisioned  without  even  cumuig  to  anchor. 
The  roadstead  is  good  in  a  southerly  and  easterly  wind, 
but  is  exposed  to  the  northward.  Mr.  SuteUfPe,  um  an- 
thor  of '  Sixteen  YesiS  in  Chile,'  who  was  hart>our-ma:,ter 
in  1836,  8a}'s  that  in  siimnier  there  is  danger  of  ships  being 
blown  out  to  sea,  unless  they  anchor  near  the  beach. 

VALSA'LVA,  ANTO'NlO  MARI'A,  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  at  Iniola,  in  1666.  After  a  preliminary  edu- 
cation by  private  tutors,  he  was  sent  to  tne  Univereity  of 
Bologna,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and  especially  ana- 
tomy, under  Malpigbi,  Salani,  and  others,  received 
his  doctor's  degree  in  1687,  and  was  even  at  that  time  dis- 
tinguished for  his  industry  an<l  Icaniini;.  After  this,  ho 
devoted  himself  with  extraordinary  zeul  to  t!ie  study  of 
both  normal  and  morbul  anatomy  ;  dissei  tint:  ni^ht  iiud 
day,  preparing  the  dis.si'i  ti  i.1  narts,  and  perrorniiiii;  experi- 
ments :  and  all  this,  althoui^h  he  was  of  a  weakly  conati- 
tution,  and  was  miu  li  occupied  in  private  practice.  Ho 
was  equally  excellent  in  surgery  and  medicine.  In  tho 
fiomer  he  is  oelebnUed  for  navuDS  first  in  Bologna  dis- 
carded the  eantenraad  adopted  theugatore  of  the  arteries 
in  amputations;  lor  having  mateiid^ improvetl  the  whole 
practic  e  of  aural  surgen,' ;  and  for  his  inventions  and  im- 
provements of  many  suririeal  instruments.  He  also  de- 
scribed the  true  nature  of  the  steatoiUHtous  tumours  formed 
bv  diseased  hair-toUicles,  the  morbid  anatomy  of  apparent 
glaucoma  from  amber-cataraot,  and  the  constant^  of  the 
seat  of  cataract  in  the  lens  or  its  capsule.  In  medical 
practice,  applying  his  unusuallv  great  Knowledge  of  mor- 
bid anatomy,  ne  was  particularly  celebmted  for  accuracy 
of  diagnosis,  and  for  his  skill  in  treating  those  w  ho  sulfered 
under  diseases  reputed  incurable.  To  these  liega\e  indeed 
his  chief  .'iltention  ;  .strivini;  to  discnii  what  these  disi.;ivi  s 
arc  in  their  early  stages,  when,  if  ever,  some  remedy  m^rht 
be  used,  .^mong  the  most  remarkable  results  which  lie 
thus  attained  was  t^t  mode  of  treating  aneurisms  which 
is  Still  CQaaunto  called  Valsalva's  method,  and  which 
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consists  in  reduciu;;  the  force  of  the  Patient"!;  circulation 
to  the  lowest  degree  compiLtible  with  life,  by  n-peiited 
bleedingt abfloU^e  re«t,  and  starvation;  a  metiiod  whieli, 
oReo  M  it  has  fiuled,  t»  tlie  only  one  which  oft'ei-s  any 
pracpect  of  success  in  aaeuriam  oV  the  aorta.  It  was  he 
also  who  first  pointed  out  the  dependence  of  hemiple<;ia 
upon  effusion  in  the  ol)p<)^ite  side  of  the  brain.  In  nor- 
mal anatomy  lie  rendered  urtat  service  by  his  accurate 
description  of  tlie  nniH  lea  ami  ullier  ])arts(>f  the  ear  before 
acarcely  known ;  and  by  liis  account  of  the  muscles  of  tlic 
phaij'ox  and  Mtift  palau,  and  of  the  sinusea  of  the  aorta. 
>\fii^g  lot  arroia  mtut  ba  mentioned  his  notion  that  the 
attaebmant  of  the  nraades  of  the  eye  around  the  optic  nei-v  e 
forma  a  rins;  capable  of  compreasmg  and  moderating  the 
action  of  that  nerve,  and  his  account  of  &  duct  whieK  he 
supposed  to  paas  (Irom  the  renal  capsule  to  the  ovaiy  or 
testis. 

In  1697  Val^alvii  was  made  prolessor  of  anatomy  m  the 
University  of  Bologna,  and  in  1705  surgeon  to  tiie  IIos- 
pitul  of  Incurables.  He  was  three  times  president  of  the 
«oloKna  Institute ;  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  reeeived  honours  of  various  kinds 
fioiu  flu'  st;ites  and  from  the  learned  societies  of  Italy. 
TIr  dieil  ut  Hiilozna  in  1723,  leaving  to  its  public  institu- 
ti'«!i>  a  larue  philoaophieal  and  medical  librar)',  and  the 
iiiii>enms  of  anatomy  and  surt;ical  iii-^lruments,  which  he 
111. I  formed.  His  statue  Wius  placed  in  the  hall  of  the 
Institute  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  his  great  pvipil,  Mor- 
gagni,  wrote  his  life. 

Valsalva's  published  works  are  few  and  small,  though 
ftill  of  value.  They  are.  I.  •  De  Aure  huinana  T^etattu,* 
■Hiiloi^na,  1704.  41n..  which  wxs  several  times  afterwards 
published  at  Utrecht  and  other  places,  and  reprinted  in 
Morgagni's  '  Epistohe  '2,  '  DissertationesTres  Anatomicae 
Po»thumae."  Venice,  1740.  4to,,  read  at  the  Bologna  Insti- 
tute in  1713-lG-l'J.  inid  edited  by  Morgagni.  Tliere  is  also 
a  letter  by  Valsalva  in  Larbers  edition  of  Palfyn's  'Sur- 
gical Anatomy.' 

(Morgagnif  Life,  prefixed  to  his  edition  (tf  Valsalva^a 
works.'* 

VALTELLI'NA,  a  longitudinal  v.ill.  y  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Khu'tian  ^Vlps,  drained  in  its  whole  leiisrih  by  the 
river  .'\dtla.  The  Adda  rises  at  ihc  foot  of  fho  Siilfser  Joch, 
over  which  the  new  road  made  by  the  Austrian  govenimenl 
leads  Ci-om  the  Tyrol  into  Lombanly.  crosses  the  district  of 
BormiOi  or  Worms,  which  lies  east  of  Valtellina,  and  then 
enterinff  Valtellhm  at  the  defile  of  La  Serra,  Bows  in  a  ge- 
neral direction  from  north-east  to  south-west  until  it  enters 
the  lake  of  Corao  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  valley. 
Valtellina  Prnper  is  about  4ij  miles  in  lenirth,  bnf  if  we  in- 
chide  Burmio,  which  is  a  continuation  of  tlie  same  valley, 
the  whole  length  is  55  miles.  It  is  boumied  on  the  nnith 
J>y  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Orisons,  the  main  ridirc  of  the 
Hh;i'li:ui  Alps  di\iding  the  valley  of  the  Adda  from  tliat 
of  the  Inn  or  Engadin ;  on  the  m.rth-east  by  the  Tyrol,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  lofty  frroup  of  the  Ortler  and 
the  StilAer  Joch ;  on  the  south  by  the  Lombard  provinces 
of  Brescia  and  Como ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  upper  part 
ofliic  lake  of  Como  and  by  the  district  of  (.'hiavennu,  with 
which  it  is  politically  united.  Chiavenna  »-onsists  mainly 
of  the  valli  y  ni'  the  Lim.  a  stream  which  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Splusren,  and  flowing  from  north  to  south,  joins 
the  Maira,  which  comes  from  theGtisons  country.  A  few 
miles  lower  the  united  stream  enters  the  Laghetto,^  or 
npper  lake  of  Como.  From  the  Splufren  to  the  lake  w  a 
il  wtance  of  ahout  20  miles.  Tlie  three  districts  of  Valtellina, 
Borniio,  !uid  L'liiavetina  have  been  for  aires  united  under 
the  same  adrainistmtion  ;  lirst  ntider  the  government  ot'  the 
Gri-sous.  and  t.ince  the  becinning  of  the  i)re>ent  century 
under  the  government  of  Lombardy.  For  this  reason  they 
are  often  included  in  historical  notices  under  the  general 
name  of  Valtellina.  TItey  now  constitute  a  prorauM  of 
tlie  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  under  tiie  crown  of 
Austria,  by  the  name  of'Belegazione  dl  Sondrio.'  Valtel- 
lifia  Pro|M'r  is  1!  f  large:^  and  finest  part  of  lite  whole  :  it 
has  a  trenial  eUinate  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  heat  i-.  very 

S^reat  lu  summer.  All  the  fruit-trees  of  Italy  thrive  there, 
t  ])roduces  abundance  of  wine.  Indian  corn,  millet,  and 
wheat.  It  has  excellent  pastures  and  meadow-land,  and 
its  cheese  rivals  the  bes>t  made  in  Lombardy.  The  slopes 
of  the  lower  hills  along  the  nortliera  side  of  the  valley  are 
covered  with  vines  planted  in  terraces.  The  level  'land 
along  the  banks  of  the  Addn  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and 


a  half  in  breadth,  the  mountains  rising  gradually  on  both 
-iiles  and  forming  numerous  transvei'se  valleys  between 
their  offsetn.  Some  of  the  valleys  of  the  northern  chain 
however  belong  to  the  canton  of  the  Grisons>  which 
stretches  in  several  daces  over  the  Italian  slope  of  tb« 
Alps.  tSuch  are  the  val  Pbsehiavo,  aonth  of  the  Bemina 
range,  whose  boundaries  extend  to  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
Tirano  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  the  Val  Bregaglia, 
through  which  flows  the  Maira  to  uitliiu  two  or  three 
mile>  of  ('hiavenna.  The  southeni  ridge,  which  separates 
tile  Valtellina  from  the  province  of  Brescia,  is  a  lower  offset 
of  the  Rha-tian  Alps,  which  detaches  itself  from  the  group 
of  the  Ortler,  and  runs  in  a  south-west  direction  towanU 
the  lake  of  Como.  Its  j^cipal  summit  is  Monte  I«gnone, 
about  SOOO  feet  above  the  aea.  The  district  of  Bormio, 
being  more  elevated  than  Valti-Ilir.a,  is  culde:-  niul  leirf 
fertile.  [Bokmio.]  The  nortlu  rn  part  of  the  district  of 
Chiavenna  is  likev, Im'  an  alpine  countr)',  but  there  is  a 
fine  plain  between  the  town  of  Chiavenna  and  the  lake  of 
Como,  which  ii  as  productive  as  any  part  of  Nordt 
Italv. 

Une  population  of  YaltellinA  Proper  is  about  9Q,000,but 
the  whole  province,  including  Chiavenna  and  BormiOt 
reckons  above  85.000  inhabitants.  The  spoken  language 
is  an  Italian  or  Lombard  dialect.  The  province  is  divided 
info  seven  districts,  namely:  Sondrio,  which  contains  21 
communes;  Ponte,  10  comniuins ;  Tirano,  17  communes; 
Morbegno,  I'J communes;  Traoua,  12 communes ;  Bormio^ 
9  communes ;  Chiavenna,  18  communes.  The  principal 
towns  are — 1,  Sondtiow  the  bead  town  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince, situated  in  a  fine  and  fertile  tetritory  on  the  nght 
bank  of  the  Adda,  and  near  tlu'  confluence  of  the  torrent 
^lallero,  wliich  rises  in  the  i;laeins  of  Mount  dell"  Oro  in 
the  BiTP.iiia  range.  The  cathi  di-al  or  collegiate  church  is 
a  handsome  structure,  and  is  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Pietro  Lcgario,  a  native  of  the  place.  Soudrio  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  college  for  boardent,  a  court  of  justice,  a 
theatre,  an  hospital,  and  ab<Mt  4000  inhabitants.  2,  Mor- 
besno,  a  well-built  little  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aoaa  and  at  the  (bot  of  Mount  Legnone,  over  which  there 
is  a  pass  leading  into  the  Val  Brcmbaiia.  in  the  j)ro\  ince 
of  Brescia.  In  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  of  ^^>rt)cgno 
is  a  good  fresco  painting  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari.  3  Ponte, 
a  pretty  village  a  few  miles  east  of  Sondrio,  out  of  the  high 
road,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  the  birttl^aoe  of 
the  astronomer  Piazzi.  In  the  parish  church  b  a  very 
fine  painting  of  the  Virgin  by  Luini.  4,  Tinno,  a  large 
village  on  the  Adda,  is  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  that 
impetuous  river,  which  has  repeatedly  threatened  it  with 
destruction.  Near  Tirano  is  a  handsome  church  cased 
with  white  marble  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  An  im- 
portant fair  is  held  here  twice  a  year.  5,  Chiavenna,  or 
(.'lavenna,  a  pretty  town  on  the  river  Maira  at  the  branch- 
ing off  of  the  two  roads  that  lead  from  Italy  into  the  Giison% 
one  bv  Mount  Splugen  and  the  other  by  the  Septimer  and 
the  Maloya,  baa  seyiera]  churches,  a  town-house,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Grisons  baillis,  or  rovcrnnrs.  a  castle,  an 
hospital,  several  manufactories  of  silk  and  of  paper,  a  ma- 
nufactory of  cloth  made  of  amianthus,  ancf  another  of 
kitchen  utensils  made  of  '  pietra  ollaria,' a  kind  of  soil 
stone  found  at  Prosto,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which 
are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  Italy.  A  short 
distance  east  of  Chiavenna,  near  the  borders  of  the  Gtisona, 
is  the  site  of  Pliin,  a  town  which  was  destroyed  in  1618  by 
the  (Ul  of  a  mountain.  (Leresche,  Dictiomutire  G(o- 
praphiqua  ds  la  Stnuti  Mercqr,  Le  TVrol  el  It  Hord 
dllalie.) 

Chiavenna,  Borm  io,  and  the  Valtellina  Proper  e.crr  in 
the  middle  ages  dependencies  of  the  duchy  of  Milan;  they 
were  conciuered  by  the  Orisons  in  1512,  in  the  waragainn 
the  Frencn.  who  had  occupied  Lombardv,  and  were  oon- 
stituteil  by  them  as  Kubject  nailivricks.  llie  Reformed  reli- 
gion gradually  spread  from  the  Orisons  into  the  Valtellina, 
and  clergymen  and  churches  of  the  new  communion  were 
established,  altliouirli  tlic  majority  of  the  people  remained 
atfai  hi  ll  to  the  Kauian  Catholic  church.  The  SpanUh 
\H  (roy>  of  Milan  \m  re  anxious,  both  on  political  and  reli- 
gious grounds,  to  rn  over  for  the  duchy  of  Milan  the  pos- 
session of  thi-  1,11  \alley.  which  could  affond  the  only 
communication  between  the  Spanish  poascaaions  in  Italy 
and  the  doniinir.ns  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  court  of 
France,  on  the  contrary,  wa!<  opposed  to  such  an  ap 
proach  between  tlie  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Au«tria.  , 
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Twopolitical  parties  existed  amon^tboGiisons:  one,  headed 
by  the  powerful  house  of  Salis,  w;us  partial  to  French  poli- 
tics :  whilst  the  other,  headed  by  the  family  of  Planta,  was 
inclined  towards  Spain.  Each  party  accused  the  ottwr  <tf 
treasonable  practices:  the  miiuis  of  the  people  were  in- 
flamed, and  at  last  the  IVeneh  or  Salis  party  oontrived  to 
have  their  rivals  outlawed  by  a  strafgericht,  or  summary 
coort  appointed  by  the  people.  Among  those  who  were 
arrested  wasRusca,  the  Roman  Catholic  archpriest  of  Son- 
drio,  who  died  in  prist)n  in  consequence  of  the  torture 
to  which  he  was  Mibjectcd.  The  Plantas  and  many  of 
their  friends  took  refuge  in  the  Tyrol,  from  whence  they 
corresponded  with  the  cusaffccted  Roman  Catholics  of  Val- 
tellina,  who  wnhed  to  set  rid  both  of  the  Protestant  cU  riry 
and  of  fhe!r Orisons  rnKra.  They  were  encoun^ed  by  the 

^pani^ih  cjovernor  of  Milan,  who  supplied  them  with  arms, 
aiul  by  the  court  of  Rome,  who  blessed  their  exertions. 
Robiistelli,  a  man  of  noble  family  of  Valtellina,  aiul  a  ri-Ia- 
tion  of  the  Plantas,  and  an  emi^^rant  like  them,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  number  of  adventurers  and  desperate 
men  from  Tenoae  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  night  of  the  19th 
of  July,  1881^  be  entered  Timno  with  his  band ;  the  bells 
lanf  an  alarm,  the  mass  of  the  people  joined  the  in%'aders, 
ana  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  began.  All  those  who 
belonged  to  the  Reformed  relijjion,  whether  natives  of  the 
Gri>ons  countrj'  or  of  the  Valtellina,  were  put  to  death 
w  ith  circumstances  of  great  atrocity :  neither  old  men, 
women,  nor  children  were  spared,  and  their  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  Adda.  From  Tirano  the  murderous  band 
spread  downwards  to  Teglio,  Sondrio,  and  the  other  towns 
and  villages  of  the  valley  of  the  Adda.  At  Sondrio  140 
xrsons  w  ere  killed,  and  about  70  more  contrived  to  escape 
u  the  mountains.  Several  Roman  Catholics  were  killed 
also,  because  the\' showed  conii>as.sion  towanls  their  Pro- 
testant country  men.  Paula  Baretta.  a  Venetian  lady  of  a 
patrieiaa  fkAuIy,  who  had  emit;iated  on  account  of  reli- 
gion, was  B«aed  and  sent  to  Milan,  where  she  waa  put  to 
death  by  the  Inquisition.  At  Moihegno  Htm  Roman 
Catholic  population,  before  the  anival  of  Robustelli,  es- 
corted the  Protestant  clergyman  and  his  flock  in  safety 
into  the  countr)-  of  Chiavenna,  where  the  govenKir, 
Sprecher  de  Bernegk,  had  time  to  take  niea>iues  of  de- 
fence, and  thus  that  district  was  spared.  At  Horniio  the 
Protestants  had  time  to  save  themselves.  In  all  about  Uaj 
persons  were  killed,  and  otliers  were  lost  and  died  of  want 
ID  the  wilderness  of  the  Alps.  The  Valtellina  massacre  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  St.  Barthcl£n^.  Robustelli  as- 
sumed the  title  of  captain-general  oi  Valtellina.  The 
GrLsous  marched  a  force  to  reconquer  the  country,  but  they 
were  repulsed  by  veteran  Spani-h  troops  sent  from  Milan: 
and  at  the  same  time  a  large  body  of  Austnans  invaded 
Che  TSngaiiln,  aceomjpanied  by  the  emigirant  Plantas.  And 
now  b^;aa  the  war  m  theGnsoos  eouotiy,  in  which  France 
toolc  the  part  of  the  latter  against  Spain  and  Austria,  and 
which  lasted  till  162G,  when  the  treaty  of  Moncon,  between 
France  and  Spain,  settled  for  a  time  itie  affairs  both  of  the 
Orison^  and  of  the  \'altel]iria,  I'lu'  Ausfriaiw  evacuated 
the  GrLsoiis  country,  and  the  Spaniards  the  Valtellina.  The 
latter  countr}'  was  to  acknowledge  again  the  Orisons  as 
their  rulers,  retaining  however  the  power  of  appointing  their 
own  magistrates  and  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Cktholic 
religion  exclusively.  A  body  of  Papal  troops  took  tem> 
porary  occupation  of  the  forts  of  the  Valtelhna.  A  few 
years  at'ter,  the  war  ha\iug  broken  out  again  between 
France  and  the  house  of  Au.stiia,  a  French  corps,  com- 
manded by  the  dtike  of  Rohan,  jouied  to  a  l)ody  of  Orisons 
militia,  occupied  the  Valtellina.  But  the  French  had  to 
give  law  to  both  plu^ies,  and  the  Qtisons  at  last  turned 
against  their  alUes  and  drove  them  away.  In  1C30  a  treabr 
was  concluded  between  Spain  and  tiie  Grisons,  by  which 
the  Valtellina  was  guaranteed  its  municipal  and  religious 
liberties  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Grisons.  In  1G41 
Austria  also  joined  the  treat}  .  After  this  nothintr  par- 
ticular occurred  in  the  Valtellina  until  17^,  when(Jenerai 
Bonaparte  having  invaded  Lombardy,  tlie  people  of  \  al- 
tellina  asked  their  Grisons  rulere  to  be  placed  on  a  fooling 
of  equality  with  them  by  forming  a  fourtli  league  or  state 
of  wit  CooftdenlioB.  Ttaa  demand  being  relused,  some 
of  the  malcontents  apdied  to  Bonaparte,  who,  without 
any  other  formalitie-s  declared  the  Valtcilina  to  be  annexed 
to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  The  Orisons  having  resented 
thi>  tn  atment,  the  property,  public  and  private,  which 

\bej.i)eld  in  the  VuteUina  was  conii8C|it«a  by  the  Cisal- 1 


pine  Directory,  and  all  the  subsvqiieut  claims  of  the 
Grisons  during  Bonaparte's  govennnent  were  neglected. 
In  1814  the  Valtcllioa  passed  under  the  dominion  ot' 
Anatl^  together  with  the  rest  of  Lombardy.  The  Austrian 
government  after  some  negotiations  reoognised  tlie  chuma 
of  the  Grisons  citizens  who  had  been  robbed  of  their  ino- 
pcrfy  by  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  in  1S33  granted  them 
or  their  heirs  an  indemnity  of  2,l();>,f;:»4  iVancs. 

The  histor)'  of  Valtellina,  and  especially  of  the  war  of 
religion  of  lt)20-39,  has  been  written  by  several  authors  • 
the  best  accounts  arc  by  Lavizzari,  Memorie  htoriche  delta 
VuUi'llina ;  Quadrio,  Osgervasioni Siorico  eritiehe  intomo 
alia  Rezia ;  CantA,  Storia  di  Como  ;  and  Vidliemin,  Hit- 
toirt'  ill'  la  Cut^idSraiion  Suitte  dant  le  16«  et  17»  Siicles, 
being  ti\e  continuation  of  MuUer's History  o/ Switzerland, 
and  a  veiy  good  work»  in  3  Toh.  8ro.»  Firis  and  Geneva. 

\' AT.UE  siiriiitie-,  in  pulitical  economy,  the  quantity  of 
labour,  or  of  the  product  of  labour,  which  will  exchange 
for  a  gi\  en  quantify  of  labour  or  of  some  other  product 
thereof.  It  is  necessaiy  in  tlie  outset  to  distinguish  utili^ 
from  vahie,  or,  as  Adam  Smith  expresses  tiie  dietinetlon, 
'  value  in  itse '  from  '  value  in  exchanged  The  utility  of 
an  article  causes  it  to  be  an  obiect  of  demand;  and  with- 
out some  real  or  imaginary  utility  an  article  will  not  have 
value  ;  or,  in  other  words,  no  one  will  give  otlier  articles 
in  exchange  for  it :  but  utility  alone  does  not  constitute 
value,  except  when  there  is  a  limited  and  exclusive  pos- 
session, which  enables  one  man  to  refuse  to  othen  the 
eiyoyment  of  any  natural  product  without  the  payment  of 
an  equivalent  or  price.  It  is  the  labour  of  man  alone 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  creates  value.  What  all 
may  enjoy  alike  without  labour  may  indeed  be  most  useful 
and  ncLcssary,  but  cannot  be  an  object  of  exchange,  and 
therelore  is  destitute  of  value.  'Tlie  real  piice  of  every 
thing,'  says  Adam  Smith,  *what  every  thing  really  costs  to 
the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it,  is  the  tou  and  trouble  of 
acquiring  it.  IVHat  everything  is  really  worth  to  the  man 
who  has  acquired  it,  and  who  wants 'to  dispose  of  it  <a 
exchange  it  for  something  else,  is  the  toil  and  trouble 
which  \\  can  save  to  him-^elf.  and  wliich  it  can  impose  upon 
otlier  people.'  Hence  the  labour  of  man  becomes  the 
real  measnve  of  fte  exfhangeahle  value  of  all  commo* 
dities. 

To  illustrate  the  distinctive  character  of  utility,  and  the 
effects  of  labour  and  of  exclusive  possession  re^ectively 
upon  value,  suppose  a  parly  of  settlers  to  occupy  a  tract  of 

land,  and  to  divide  it  amongst  them  in  equal  portions  by 
lot.  Suppose  also  that  each  settler  lia.s  uiiou  his  own  land 
timber,  lime,  and  stune.  They  all  need  nouses,  and  have 
the  materials  to  build  them  with ;  but  the  unaided  labour 
of  each  nuui  is  unable  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  mate> 
rials  in  the  maanar  he  desires.  One  man  calls  in  the 
asristaace  of  his  neighbour,  and  V>y  their  joint  labour  a 
house  is  built ;  and  this  service  he  repays  by  helping  his 
neighbour  also  to  build  a  house.  He  can  only  repay  him 
by  labour,  because,  the  materials,  thoueh  of  the  highest 
utility,  are  common  to  both,  but  need  labour  to  make  them 
available.  It  is  clear  that  the  timber,  the  lime,  and  the 
stone  are  in  this  case  without  value,  and  could  not  b« 
offered  by  one  man  in  exchange  for  the  labour  of  auoUier. 
But  suppoee  it  should  hi4men  tlukt  all  the  tin^)er,  lime^ 
and  stone  in  the  whole  dismct  diould  be  fbund  in  the  por- 
tion of  land  allotted  to  one  of  the  party.  Here  the  mate- 
rials would  not  only  be  objects  of  utility,  but  the  limited 
and  exclusive  po;v,ession  of  them  would  endow  them  with 
value.  Tlie  fortunate  owner  of  them  might  sav  to  his 
nei  i^hbours, '  You  shall  not  have  any  of  my  materfals  until 
you  have  fiisl  built  me  a  house ;  but  when  you  have  each 
worked  for  me  a  dav,  iniitead  of  repaying  each  of  you  witti 
a  day's  labour  myself,  I  will  permit  you  to  take  the  mate- 
rials for  building  from  my  estate.'  Here  the  power  of 
witliholding  the  pro<lucts  of  nature  from  others  is  pro- 
ductive of  value,  ijeini^  e<|uivalent  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
labour.  But  even  in  this  ( ase  it  i>  labour  which  creates 
the  value,  and  is  the  measure  of  exchange  between  the 
parties. 

The  great  mass  of  commodities  which  are  made  the 
subject  of  exchange  amongst  men  are  produced  by  labow 

only,  and  are  not  aflected  by  any  exclusive  posso-^sion 
wliatever.  With  these  therefore  the  quantity  of  labour 
used  in  their  prcniuction  i<  the  measure  ol  their  real  \aluc. 
They  willocduiai^y  exchange  for  other  <[|}j^^j^^^y"^gQ 
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Trhieh  «n  tsqual  quantity  ot  J.iljuur  hat  been  c-xpended .-  but 
there  ere  drcunulanees  which  may  aifoet  their  exchati^- 
dble  value,  while  theii-  real  value  or  cost  of  production 
may  remain  the  same.   It'  a  larger  quantity  of  any  aiticle 

hiia  bten  prcxhieed  than  there  is  an  effective  demand  for, 
its  exchaiiffeablf  value  is  reduced  ;  if,  on  the  contrar)",  it-* 
supply  is  ntiiMjniil  to  the  demand,  its  value  is  raised.  But 
thtfie  variations  cannot  be  of  lon^  duration.  Articles 
which  do  not  repay  the  co«t  of  jirod notion  will  soon  cease 
to  be  nroduoeo,  until  the  diminished  aupply  haa  again 
ndaed  tneir  value ;  and  when  aiticlea  bear  a  maifcet  vilae 
much  higher  than  their  coat,  production  will  be  encoa- 
ras^ed  until  the  supply  is  not  very  wide  of  the  demand. 
Any  perniaiieiit  altcrafion,  therefore,  in  the  exchangeable 
value  of  one  ennmiodily  its  com])ared  with  another,  cannot 
be  referred  to  1!icm'  fiuctuatini;  and  accidental  causes,  but 
must  be  the  result  of  a  chans^e  in  the  real  value  of  one  or 
the  otlicr,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
toprodooe  it.  The  value  of  labour  laahraya  the  auac* 
but  the  value  of  the  products  of  labour  changes  with  dr- 
C!ims*aiices. 

The  real  value  of  a  comnuuiity  havnij^  been  sliown  to  be 
dependent  solely  upon  the  (juantitv  of  labour  necessary  lor 
its  production,  and  the  exchangeable  value,  for  the  causes 
■tated,  never  varying  materially  either  above  or  below  the 
ml  value,  it  follows  that  the  price  paid  for  labour  does 
not  affect  the  exchangeable  value  of  artidea  produced 
under  similar  circumstances.  If  the  labourer  ^aiaa  a 
larger  share,  the  profits  of  his  employe  rare  proporhonately 
diminished;  and  if  his  share  is  ]<  >s.  tlun  jnofits  are  in- 
creased: while  both  arc  generally  prcM  i  ved  by  competi- 
tion firom  any  ureal  disproportion. 

Equal  quantities  of  labour  however  are  not  always  cqui- 
Tifont;  the  sldll  of  one  labourer,  or  the  aeverity  of  his 
empkvment.  may  lender  the  time  fbrwhrah  he  is  engiged 
more  man  i  quu  alent  to  the  same  time  oocnpied  in  laboar 
by  another.  But  this  circumstance,  thoutch  it  oritrinally 
affects  the  comparative  value  ol  cDiiimodities  produced  by- 
different  descriptions  of  labour,  is  no  cause  of  subsequent 
variation  in  their  relative  value.  The  relations  of  different 
qualities  of  l.ihonr  are  boon  practically  l^jueted,  and 
not  afterwards  liable  to  much  variation. 

Every  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  labour  n>quired  to 
iMOdiHta  Aooamoditgr  diminishes  its  real  value,  and  there- 
in, for  the  causes  already  explained,  its  value  in  ex- 
change. Iniproveineiits  in  tools  and  machinery,  by  savinc: 
the  labour  of  man.  reduce  tlie  value  of  commodities;  but 
in  e-timatinc:  their  influence,  vvc  nmst  nut  umh  to  ca'cu- 
lale  the  quantity  of  labour  bestowed  upon  the  article, 
directly  and  indirectly — from  the  growth  of  the  mw  IMte- 
rial  to  its  finished  state — throughout  the  whole  proceH  o(* 
maauiheture— «ipon  the  tools,  machinery,  builmngs,  and 
other  appliances  by  which  labour  is  asasted.  Upon  the 
aame  prmcii^es  eveiy  increase  in  the  quantity  of  laboar 
direct  ly  OT  iodiraetlj  ip^ied  adds  to  thie  value  of  »  oom- 
moiiity. 

The  effects  of  laliour  upon  price  become  turther  com- 
plicated by  the  durabiUty  of  the  machinery  emploj'cd  to 
it.  If  two  commooities  are  produced  b)r  macninery 
«t  an  equal  cort  of  labour,  and  if  the  aaaie  qoav^  of 
labour  has  also  been  beetowed,  in  each  ease,  upon  the  ma* 
'Ohinery— the  value  of  such  commodities  would  ap^jear  to 
be  the  same;  but  if  one  machine  wears  out  in  two  years 
or  needs  much  labour  to  keen  it  in  leiu'.):,  while  the  other 
lasts  for  ten  yeai-s  requiring  out  little  repsur — the  relative 
quantities  of  labour  expended  indirectly  ujjon  the  two  com- 
modities become  so  unequal,  that  a  considerable  dispro- 
portion  must  be  found  in  their  respective  degrees  of  value. 

Disturbances  of  the  relative  value  of  differeirt  coauno- 
dlties  apparently  produced  by  the  same  amount  of  labour, 
are  also  caused  by  the  comparative  quantities  of  fixed  and 
ciroulatiiifir  cajnUil  employed,  and  by  the  lenpth  of  time 
over  which  tlie  labour  is  spread,  and  IhIui c  the  products 
are  brought  to  market.  Under  these  varying  circumstances 
in  the  production  of  articlea,  the  pnee  of  labour  be- 
comes an  element  in  their  relative  valae.  wUoh  is  not  the 
case  when  commodities  are  prodnoed  trader  precisely  simi- 
lar circumstances.  If  all  commodities  were  produced  by 
M  equal  proportion  of  tixed  and  circulating  capital,  any 
rise  Orfallof  waives  would  affi  ct  them  all  equally, and  wouli 
not  therefore distuib  tin  ir  relations  to  each  other.  If  a  yard 
of  w  oollen  cloth,  for  instance,  exchanged  for  a  yard  of  silk, 
and  wages  rose,  the  value  of  eadi  would  lise  w  an  e^ial 


propoiliun,  and  Uic  articles  would  continue  to  exchange 
for  eadi  other  w  before.  Bat  if  the  clotli  were  produced 
almost  entirdy  by  machinery  and  the  aUk  entirely  by 
maaud  labour,  a  rise  of  wages  would  scarcely  effect  the 
former  at  all,  while  it  would  add  materially  to  the  cost  of 
producing  the  latter.  They  would  tlurclore  no  ioiifirer 
exchange  tor  each  other,  or,  in  other  won.ls,  their  relative 
value  would  be  altered.  The  general  law  of  such  varia- 
tions is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Hicardo,  viz.,  that  in  the  eveut 
of  fttise  la  the  miee  of  labour,  *  only  those  commodities 
wedd  lise  whlcn  hod  leas  fixed  capital  emirioyed  upon 
them  than  the  medium  in  which  price  was  estimated,  end 
that  all  those  which  had  more  would  positively  fall  in 
price  when  waives  rose.  On  the  contrary,  if  wages  fall,  those 
commodities  only  would  fall  which  had  a  Icm  proportion 
of  fixed  capital  employed  on  them  than  tlu-  imihum  in 
which  price  was  estimated;  all  those  which  had  mure 
would  positively  rise  in  price.' 

With  all  these  oanaea  of  distuibanoa  ia  the  lelatioM 
whidi  the  diffkeent  |>rodttet8  of  laboar  bear  to  each  other, 
it  is  obvious  that  tio  conimfuiity  can  be  a  perfect  standard 
by  which  to  i  onipan-  tlic  variations  in  the  value  of  other 
commodities ;  Imt  ixs,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  society, 
labour  cannot  be  the  ordinary  measure  of  value,  some 
repteecptative  of  Idjour  must  be  selected,  by  which  to 
carry  on  the  exchanges  of  trade,  and  the  more  needy  it 
represents  tiia  aaount  of  labour  expended  upon  it*  and 
the  less  that  amount  varies,  tba  fitter  viU  itbefiir»eon- 
mon  standard  of  value. 

The  precious  mi  tjils,  ur  papi  r  convertible  into  thenv,  are 
the  standards  usually  adopted.  Tlu  y  are  however  articles 
of  commerce  varying  in  supply  and  dciiinnd,  and  in  the 
Quantity  of  laboar  required,  at  different  times,  to  produce 
tWm.  They  fltaml  tnereforc  be  invariable  standaida,  but 
must  flttotuate  MOM  or  leas  like  other  ooBunodities.  Esae- 
tiedly,  this  varialnin  is  not,  upon  the  wtide,  so  great  as  in 

the  case  of  other  articles,  Init  in  the  dcijrce  in  which  it 
prevails  it  makes  troKi  aii<!  silver  Hni)erkcl  .-^taudards  of 
value.  The  circumstances  and  results  ol  this  impcrl'ecUon 
and  the  means  of  obviating  them  are  amongst  the  most 
important  speculations  of  the  political  economist,  but  are 
more  fitly  treated  of  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  [Bank  ; 
Banking  ;  Currsncy  ;  Waoes.] 

(Adam  Smith's  Wealth  qf  Natioru;  Ricaido's  Prifw»> 
pleg  of  Political  Bemomy  and  Taxation  ;  Mill's  JBhmmU 
of  Political  Economy  :  Mac(.'ul!och's  I'l  incipU$  ^fUlttf- 
cat  l-j'onomi/  ;  Say,  Rtc/ii'^st  (Ji  \  Nutiuitis.) 

VAIjVAT.\.  Miillcr-,  name  Ibi  a  genus  of  Gastropods, 
living  in  frejili  waters.  [PKiUiiTOitlAMS,  vol.  xvii.,  p. 
454.] 

VALVE  is  the  naiM  given  to  any  nmntMs  bv  which, 
in  an  hyibanHe  or  pneomatie  nadnne,  tne  bore  or  a  pipe 
or  any  orifice  may  oe  alternately  covered  and  uncovered, 
in  oraer  in  tJie  one  case  to  prevent,  and  in  the  other  to 
permit,  the  passage  of  i.hc  fluid. 

Tlie  ordinary  pump-valve,  frequently  called  a  cluck, 
consi.st-s  of  a  piece  of  leather  rather  greater  tlrnn  the  bore 
or  orifice :  its  form  is  circular,  except  that  at  one  part 
there  projects  beyond  the  circumference  a  portion  which 
is  attsiched  to  the  top  of  the  pipe  or  tottie  ma  of  the  ori- 
fice. Circular  plates  of  lead  or  btaai  ate  fintencd  to  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leather;  that  wliicli  is 
above  beini,'  'greater,  and  that  which  is  lielow  bemi;  K  >s 
than  the  perl' nation  which  is  to  be  covered.  The  n  .iIvc 
thus  formed  is  capable,  from  the  flexibility  of  the  leather, 
of  turning,  as  on  a  hinge,  at  the  place  of  its  connection 
vrith  the  rim,  whei^  in  consequence  of  the  partial  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air  above,  the  water  ftom  below  presses  against 
its  inferior  surface.  After  a  certain  quantity  has  forced  its 
way  through  the  orifice,  tiie  vdve,  by  its  weight,  falls,  and 
closely  covers  the  latter,  so  tl^  the  water  above  is  in 
great  part  prevented  from  returning,  A  valve  unavoid- 
ably creates  an  impediment  to  the  free  ascent  of  the 
water ;  and  in  order  that  this  impediment  may  be  as  small 
as  possible,  the  valve  should  be  enabled  to  turn  on  its 
joint  till  it  is  kiclined  to  the  axis  of  the  orifice  at  an 
angle  of  about  60  degrees. 

Frequently  a  narrow  bar  of  metal  is  made  fast  across  a 
circular  orifice  in  the  direction  ot  a  diKineter,  and  two 
semicircular  valves  of  leather,  each  of  which  is  covered 
above  and  below  with  a  brass  plate  of  the  same  form,  turn 
upon  tlie  sides  of  tiie  bar  as  upon  hinges ;  the  two  pur 
tions  ar«  tunMl  upwaida  at  tlM  aune  tif^^^V 
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ft-om  below,  and  they  fall  baok  on  the  oiifice  wfaeo  the 
«ral«r  has  passed  through.  Tlui  is  call«d  the  dooUc-dafik, 
or  the  butterfly-valve,  and  it  poweti  one  advantajcre  over 
the  oooiplete  tanxHai  valve,  io  allowing  leas  water  to 
c^cnpt'  into  the  vndl  or  «istem  wfaO*  in  flieaot  of  doaing 
over  the  oritice. 

Clack-valves  sometimes  confiist  of  four  sectors  of  circlee, 
the  arcs  of  which  are  attached  beyond  the  ciroumferanee 
of  the  oiifice  in  such  a  UMiMr,  fhat  each  sector  naiyiam 
at  the  plaoe  of  junetioo  «t  on  a  joint;  the  tow  angobr 
points  of  the  ieeton*  when  the  valve  is  doaed,  meet  ver- 
tically orer  the  eenlM  of  the  orifice,  and  the  edges,  or 
radii,  rest  upon  four  ribs  which  are  fixed  so  as  to  receive 
them.  Ill  tlii.s  HtHte  thc^  sides  of  the  vatro  HO  dlipoicd 
like  thosi-  of  a  qiiadi-angiilar  pyramid. 

The  conical  or  spindle  valve  is  a  metal  body  in  the 
form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  the  aide  of  which  makes  an 
angle  of  46  degrees  with  a  diameter  of  the  beae,  and  ita 
convex  stirfaee  i»  CNnind  so  as  to  fit  exactly  the  corre- 

Sondinsr  side  of  nie  orifice.  It  is  usually  employed  as 
e  RJilVty-valvc  fa  the  boiler  of  a  stfam-en^inc.'  The 
fhitrtvim  It  iUU'd  iiji  vertic  ally  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam, 
nnd  wlieii  the  latter  has  passed,  it  Ikllsljack  by  its  >veiijht : 
a  'ipring:  balance  in  applied  to  it  for  the  piirposie  of  ascer- 
taining the  pressure  which  is  equivalent  to  the  elastic 
force  of  tlw  ateani.  This  kind  of  valve  was  former^  em- 
ptor in  the  pipes  eonliectin!<  the  ^reat  cyhnder  of  the 
eoffine  with  the  boiler  and  the  condenser,  but  slidinir 
valves  arc  now  preferred.  [Ste\m-Enoi.n  k,  pp.  47G.  4S0.] 
•Valves  acting  in  a  conic  al  oiitk  e  have  sonietinu  >  tlie  imni 
•of  a  sphere  or  of  a  lu  misiihere,  the  con\cx  surl'uee  of  the 
hemisphere  tx-inij  ilou  tiw  itrds. 

The  button;-Talve  is  a  thin  circular  plate  of  metal  with  a 
oonieal  aide  like  the  former,  and  ita  movement  is  in  a  ver- 
tical direetaon:  m  Older  that  this  end  may  be  eained,  a 
giiide-nid,  which  h  attached  at  the  centre  of  the  plate  per- 
pendicularly to  it.H  surface,  tnove>  freely  up  and  clown 
throui^h  a  perl'oralion  in  eacli  of  two  b.u^  tixtMl  diametri- 
cally acroffi,  and  near  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  orifice. 

The  valve  employed  for  the  usual  air-piunoi  consists 
merely  of  a  slip  of  thin  bladder  thofong^ifyioakM  hi  oU,  ita 
breadth  being  little  more  than  is  nocsaniy  to  cover  the 
orifieo^  which  is  a  very  small  perfbratioa  in  tiie  pialoB  or 
In  tile  akti  nndcr  the  barrel :  the  two  ends  of  the  dip  are 
tfchtlvDOtrnd  to  the  exterior  of  the  perforated  plate ;  and 
when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  part  removed 
from  the  barrel,  some  of  the  air  which  in  in  the  receiver 
forces  its  way,  by  its  elasticity,  throus^h  the  orifice,  and 
e»cap«s  at  the  sides  of  the  valve.  The  air  is  prevented 
from  returning  merely  by  the  contact  of  the  oiled  bladder 
with  the  plate  at  the  parts  iamsdiataiy  about  the  orifice. 

Tlie  vwvw  of  maemnwlbr  eondemnif  ah'are  like  those 
of  a  rarefyinir  pump,  but  they  are  placed  in  contrary  posi- 
tions: ia  the  latter  machines  the  valves  open  towai-ds  the 
barrel,  and  in  the  former  lliey  open  towards  the  receiver  in 
order  that  the  air  in  the  barrel  may  by  pressure  be  forced 
into  that  vessel. 

VALVE,  in  Botany,  is  a  term  applied  to  sBTOal  parts  of 
plants.  ItswMMt  oommow  appHoauon  is  to  the  ports  of 
dehiscent  fKiits,  these  parts  bem^  in  most  cases  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  carpellary  leaf.  The  term  valve  has  also 
been  applied  collectively  to  the  three  classes  of  bracts  of 
which  the  flower  of  i^rasses  is  composed.  It  is  alto  applied 
to  the  opening  in  the  eells  of  anthers,  whiell  OCWm  when 
the  pollen  is  about  to  be  discharpred. 

VALVULI'NA.  [FORAMINIFBRA.I 

VAMPIRE.  Aeoonhng  to  Oom  Calmat's  *  DisNrtsaon 
•nr  les  Vampires,'  the  vamphe  is  a  dead  mnn,  who  returns 

in  body  and  soul  from  the  other  world,  and  wanders  about 
the  earth,  doinff  ever)' kind  of  mischief  to  the  liviu^f.  Ge- 
nerally he  Mii-l^s  ii.r  ni  persons  asleep,  and  thus 
cau!«8  their  death.  Those  who  are  destroyed  in  this  way 
become  vampires.  The  only  manner  of  petting  rid  of  sncli 
nnweloonie  visitors  is,  according  to  the  same  author,  to 
fisinterfheir  bodies,  to  pierce  them  with  a  stake  cot  from 
a  green  tree^  to  ont  oir  theb  heads,  and  to  bum  their 
hearts. 

The  belief  that  the  dead  sometimes  return  to  this  world, 
in  crder  to  annoy  the  living,  was  pre\  alent  amoiiir  the  na- 
tion's nf  nnti'iuity.  Eastern  nations  have  a  similar  super- 
stition about  malicious  ghosts,  called  'gouls,'  &c.  The 
belief  in  these  pparitions  was  not  destroyed  ttM  intro- 
'    '    «f  Cbiistianity,  but  xenained.  Uha  nor  otiiar 


sapentitioiis  beoueatbed  byr  pManan,  in  ftiU  fbroethi^ 
nng  tile  daik  times  of  the  miBdle  ages.  The  laws  of 

Charlemasrne  ;*Capitr.laiiuni  ])ro  Purtibus  Saxonite'  i  eon- 
lain  certain  eununni  iits  res))eeluu;  apparitions  called 
Striata  or  Mascauhis  last  word  signifies  a  shapeless  beinig). 
This  circumstance  proves  the  generality  of  tnis  belief  du- 
ring that  period. 

The  advance  of  civilization  in  modern  times  was  unable 
t»  deatmy  a  superstition  founded  upon  a  feeling  by  wfaieh 
lha  gftat  maas  of  mankind  is  soflraquentiy  actuated— fear ; 
and  many  authors  wrote  books  on  the  subject.  Besides 
Dom  (,'almet,  whom  vse  have  quoted,  we  may  mention 
— Philij)  Rerius  an  author  of  the  17th  century  ;  Michael 
liautt,  who  published  in  the  last  century  a  treatise  •  De 
Maaticationc  Mortuorum  in  Tumuhs;'  Ferdinand  von 
Scherz,  '  In  Magia  Posthuma,'  OlmQtz,  17()C,  &c. 

The  superstition  about  the  vampires  is  ehiefly  prrTalant 
in  some  j^s  of  Baatom  Europe.  Iheae  apparitioNs  are 
known  in  Poland  under  the  name  of  '  Upior in  the 
Ukraine,  'Upo«-;'  iu  Russia,  'Oooeooka;'  iu  Hungary, 
Ser>  ia,  Greece,  &e.,  *  Vioucolaokas,'  *  Vaidoolaeka,'  *  &on- 
colucka,'  &c. 

Of  all  those  countries,  Hungary  and  its  dependencies 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  seat  of  vampiriaBi,  and 
scarcely  a  century  has  elapsed  since  all  Europe  was  filled 
with  reports  about  the  exploits  of  vampiraa  in  Hongny 
and  Servia.  It  was  dmhig  the  Ave  yrars  ftom  1730  to 
lyXS  that  vampirism  reached  its  heicht.  It  was  so  c;ene- 
ral,  that  Louis  .W.  of  France  commissionetl  his  amba.%ador 
at  Vieiui.a,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  pcisonally  to  ascertain, 
HI  Hungary  and  other  Austrian  dominions,'  the  reality  of 
vampirism.  The  French  diplomatist  denied  in  his  report 
to  the  king  the  axistenooof  th«  vammres,  and  he  informed 
him  at  the  aama  tine  tiiat  the  anaedotes  about  them  wava 
inserted  in  the  contemporary  reoords  of  the  Aush^an  tri> 
bonals.  This  superstition  gained  ground  so  moeh  that  the 
chief  i)erioilieals  of  that  time  contain  accounts  of  cases  of 
vainpinsm  in  liuneari' :  such  as,  for  instance,  the  'Mer- 
cure  Historique  et  Politique.'  for  October,  1730,  pp.  -UXi, 
411;  and  the  Dutch  paper,  'Le  QIaneur,'  No.  ix.,  for 
1733. 

We  heia  insert  ana  of  them  as  giving  an  idea  of  thoae 

reports:^ — 

The  Hayduck*  Arnold  Paul,  a  native  of  Madrei^^a  on  the 
frontiers  of  Servia,  was  erushed  to  death  by  a  wajrgon. 
Thirty  (lays  after  his  death  a  report  was  spread  that  he 
vras  wandering  about  the  world  and  frightening  people. 
Immediately  "ailerwards  four  of  his  acquaintances  died 
suddenly :  this  brought  into  the  recollection  of  many  that 
they  had  heard  from 
a  vampita,  and  the  Hay 
been  bitten  or  aoeked  to  death  by 

vampire  himself ;  consequently  it  was  decicfed  by  the  whole 
village  of  the  Hayducks  that  the  deceased  Arnold  Paul  was 
a  reifular  vampire.  Forty  days  after  his  death,  he  was 
solemnly  disinterred,  and  all  the  signs  of  vampirism  were 
found  on  his  body  by  the  general  consswtof  all  tl^  villa  i,  t  i-s : 
his  tKtdy  was  as  tmii  as  that  of  a  living  man ;  tiie  nails, 
wfaieh  Mdbcen  pared,  and  the  beard,  which  hadboanahom, 
before  the  borisJ,  had  grown  Main ;  the  vaina  w«re  swollen 


gni  inio  ine  recoiieciwn  oi  laany  uuu 
1  Arnold  himself  that  he  was  bitien  by 
Hydnd»l>eliafatlwtaiB»n  arhohM 
kea  to  death  by  a  vamvire  baeomoa  a 


and  f^ill  of  blood,  with  which  himself  and  the  winding 

sheet  were  i!ri\  ere(l.  The  elders  of  the  villace  immediately 
orilered  the  body  to  be  pierced  straii;hf  thnnifirh  the  heart, 
with  a  stake  cut  from  a  green  free  ;  this  made  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  eye-witnesses,  utter  a  cry ;  his 
head  was  eat  ctt,  and  his  body,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of 
those  who  vera  supposed  to  have  died  from  his  bitsb  vrera 
burnt. 

The  protocol  of  all  this  event  was  inserted  in  the  re- 
cords of  a  public  office.  A  i^eat  number  of  similar 
anecdotes  which  had  alwi  been  ofPu  ially  registered,  arc 
related  by  contemporary  writers  ;  some  of  them  even  de- 
scribed the  manners  and  customs  of  those  vampires ;  as  for 
instance,  that  Iving  in  their  graves  they  suck  and  chew 
their  vrinding-sheets,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  place  under  their  chins  a  piece  of  green  turf  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  able  to  reach  the  sheets  with  their 
teeth,  and  to  bind  their  hands,  fhat  thev  misrht  not  turn 
alx)ut  in  their  eoffuis.    Many  t)elicve  that  the  vampires, 
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Hotnntliitanciing  all  the  means  used  to  destroy  their  bodies, 
irill  iwiMM  their  shape,  and  reeonuoraee  their  mis- 
cUeTOoB  wanderincra,  as  soon  as  tiie  rays  of  nooniHeM  Ml 

on  their  7!:!^  s  ipcr^titiiui  is  chiefly  prevalent  in 

Greece,  and  the  fill nf  '  T]k-  ^  ll^lr1ln■,■  ascribed  to  Lord 
Byron,  was  foundeil  iiik  ii  it. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  superstition  about  the 
tampire  baa  derived  coniiidertible  streu<;tli  from  cases  where 
men,  supposed  to  be  dead,  have  been  buried  alive.  Such 
cases  have  happened  in  many  coiinline^aa  has  been  shown 
bv  the  altered  position  of  the  body  hi  the  coffin,  spots  of 
blood  on  the  torn  winSof'Sheets,  bites  on  the  h&nas,  and 
oilier  iniul^  111  the  struggle  and  despair  before  life  became 
exiinet.  It  is  i)robabIe  that  such  siijn>*  liavc  been  some- 
times interpreted  as  tlie  marks  of  vampirism. 

I  Dom  Cjilmct's  Dusn  tation  sur  kh  Apparitions  det 
An  gen,  df'n  Demons,  et  des  Esprits  et  sur  les  Vampires 
dHottgrist  Puia  1746,  2  vols.  12mo.;  translated  into 
Eoriidi  and  pubfiahed  17M.) 

VAMPIRE  (Zoolo^y-^.  In  the  article  Cheiroptera 
will  be  found  some  account  of  tlie  authorities  relative  to 
the  blooil-Mickinu- act.s  of  the  vampire-bat.  [Vol.  vii.,  p. 
23.]  Since  that  article  was  written,  Mr.  Darwin's  Journa/ 
has  been  published,  and  we  there  find  ft  reeoid  of  the 
blood-sucker  beinf;  caught  in  the  fact. 

'  The  Vampire-bat,'  says  Mr.  Danvin,  in  that  part  of  liis 
highlv  interesting  boidc  which  relates  his  adventures  when 
traveflinK  on  horseback  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, '  is  otUni  till'  rnnse  of  much  trouble  bv  bitini^  the 
horses  on  their  wiliiers.  The  iiijurj'  is  generally  not  so 
iiuieh  owing  to  the  loss  of  blood  as  to  the  inflammation 
which  the  pressure  of  Uie  saddle  afterwards  produces. 
The  whole  circumstance  has  lately  bem  doubted  in  Eng- 
land :  I  was  therefore  fortunate  in  being  present  when  one* 
was  actually  caught  on  «  hoiae'ta  back.  .  We  were  bivou- 
acking late  one  evening,  near  Coouimbo,  in  Chile,  when 
my  servant,  noticing  that  one  of  the  horses  was  yery  res- 
tive, went  to  see  wnat  was  the  matter,  and  fiuicving  he 
could  distinguish  something,  suddenly  put  his  hand  on  the 
beast'H  withers,  and  secured  the  vampire.  In  the  morning 
the  spot  where  the  bite  liad  been  innicted  was  easily  dis- 
tinguished, from  being  slightly  swollen  and  bloody.  Tlic 
third  day  afterwards,  we  vodie  the  horK  without  any  ill 
eflbetk.' 


SkrlcUm  of  Vampire.  (De  Blaioville.) 

VAN.   [Arwinta.  p.  300.] 

VAN  ACHRN,  HANS,  or  .lOHN.  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Cologne  in  Vi't'l.  His  name  i>  written  in  various 
ways,  as  Ab  A  eh,  Dach,  Dac,  Van  Aken,  and  otherwise; 
but  Van  Achen  is  the  correct  form  :  a  picture  in  tlie  gal- 
lery of  Sohleisaheim,  near  Munich,  is  marked  Hans  V. 
AcH.  Fk.  1596.  His  family  name  is  not  known ;  he  was 
called  Achen,  after  the  town  of  Achen  Or  Aachen  rAix-la- 
ChaF«lle),  the  birthplace  of  his  father.  Van  Aenen  was 
first  instnieted  by  a  jiainter  called  Jcrrigh  by  Van  Man- 
der.  with  whom  he  reinained  about  six  years.  He  studied 
al-:j  the  works  of  Spranirer,  whose  style  of  design  he  imi- 
tated, and  although  not  so  mannered  as  that  master,  he 
never  forsook  his  style  of  design  in  aftolife.  Shortly 
after  he  left  his  tint  master  he  went  to  Venice  to  acquire 
the  Venetian  style  of  eokniring,  which  he  learnt  of  Oas- 
naid  Re*na,  a  Fleming,  who  at  that  period  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  colowrists  at  Venice.  From  Venice 
hewenttoSloNneeandRmne.  In  Rone  ke  noquiied  a 
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n-cat  reputation  by  sevenJ  Jtlctures  which  he  painted 
Uiere,  some  of  which  wem  cngnved  by  Raphael  Badeler, 
who  wa*  at  Rome  at  the  tame  time.  A  Nahvity  of  Chrirt, 
painted  fcc  tile  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  extended 
Van  Achenis  reputation  to  Germany.  He  visited  Venice 
a  second  time,  and  whilst  there  received  an  invitation  from 
Duke  William  of  Bavaria  to  go  to  Munich,  whither  he 
repabed;  and  he  received  constant  employment  there  for 
some  yean,  and  was  paid  veiy  liighly  for  his  works. 
During  his  sta>'  at  Munich  he  waa  repeatedly  invited  \tf 
the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  to  go  to  nague;  tie  however 
allowed  four  years  to  elapse  before  he  complied  with  the 
emperor's  request.  At  I'rairuo  he  jminted  m.nny  pictures 
for  the  cmj)erors  Hiidolph  ami  Mattlii.is.  aiul,  exei  ptiug  a 
short  time  spent  at  Munich  and  Aui,'sbu:L'.  t.e  ed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  there.  Whilst  at  Aui;sbui<:  he  trained 
the  atl'eetions  of  the  diUlghter  of  the  celebrated  mnsieian 
Orlando  di  Lasso,  and  was  married  to  her.  He  died  at 
Prague  in  1615,  aged  sixty-three. 

Van  Achen  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  richest 
painter  of  his  time.  He  was  a  bold  and  a  rapid  painter, 
l)ut  was  a  great  mannerist  :  he  nc^^leeted  both  tiie  study 
of  nature  and  of  the  antique,  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
propagators  of  that  gross  and  heavy  style  which  prevailed 
in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  consisted  of  an  attempted  union  of  the  Florentine  and 
the  Venetian  styles,  ana  combined  a  florid  colouring  with 
exaggerated  and  mannered  forms.  Hiis  style  prevailed 
generally  in  Germany,  until  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  and 
their  imitators  sjiread  a  very  dilferent  taste.  Achen's 
principal  works  are  at  Munich:  the  best  are — the  Calling 
of  St.  Peter,  for  St.  Michael's  ('hurch  :  a  St.  Sebastian,  for 
the  Stanislaus  Chapel,  engraved  by  J.  Miillcr ;  Chri-t  ujion 
the  Croes,  with  John  and  Mary,  for  the  Chapel  of  ttus 
Cross,  engraved  by  E.  Sadeler ;  and  the  Discovery  of  the 
Cross  by  St.  Helena,  for  the  chapel  of  the  elector.  Tlu  ro 
arc  several  of  his  works  also  in  the  Gallery  of  \  ieima ; 
among  them,  portraits  of  Rudolph  II.  and  his  bio'her 
Ernest  when  young,  both  in  armour.  He  painted  many 
portraits :  two'  of  his  best  are  ct)nsidered,  tne  portrait  oi 
Kudolph  II.,  engraved  by  R.  Sadeler;  and  that  o£ 
Spranger  the  painter,  engraved  by  J.  MSller.  Other  cele- 
brated works  bv  Achen  are — an  *Eccc  Homo,'  engraved  by 
O.  Andrj ;  Jiary  Magdalen  in  the  "Wilderness,  by  L. 
Kilian  ;  and  Justice  and  Truth,  by  f!.  A.  Wolfgang  the 
elder.  Many  other  eminent  engrav  ers  ha\  e  executed 
plates  after  th^^  master. 
(  Van  Mander;  Sandrart  ;  Fioriilo  ;  Nagler.1 
VANA'DIUM,  a  metal  discovered  in  183<)  by  S<  fslrtjm, 
and  named  from  Vanaditf  a  Scandinavian  divinity;  it  has 
been  ainee  found  by  Ptvflmior  Johnston :  the  former  (d>« 
tained  it  from  the  iron  of  Taher::  in  Sweden,  and  fW>m  the 
slag  of  the  ore,  and  the  latter  Ironi  a  new  mineral  occurring 
at  Wanlock  Head,  which  he  Ibund  to  be  \anailiate  of 
lead.  Tlie  metal  may  be  obtained  from  the  native  vana- 
diate  of  h  ad  :  its  properties  are,  that  it  has  somewhat  of  a 
silvery  liutre,  is  extremely  brittle,  is  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, and  at  common  temperat  ures  is  not  actCMl  upon  by 
va  or  water;  when  heated  to  low  redness  in  the  air,  it 
bums  and  is  converted  into  black  oxide;  neither  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  nor  hydrofluoric  acid  act>  upon  it,  but 
nitric  acid  and  arpia  re^ia  dissolve  it,  and  blue  solutions 
jue  obtained. 

O.rynen  and  I'aihulnun  t  onibine  to  form  (wo  oxides,  and 
an  acid;  protoxide  of  vanadr.iin  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  hvdrogen  or  charcoal  on  vanadic  acid ;  it  is  a  black 
powder,  nas  a  aemi-metallic  lustre,  and  when  made  eolie- 
rent  by  pressure  conducts  electricity  like  a  metal;  when 
heated  in  the  air  it  combines  slowly  with  oxygeu,  aud  be- 
comes the  peroxide.  It  does  not  i'orm  aaline  compounds 
with  acids,  and  it  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  ,  8 

One  equivalent  of  vanadium       .  66 

Equivalent  .  Tc 
Pfrmrida  qf  Vanadium.— TliUi  may  be  obtained  b\  tlie 
pai-lial  deoxidi^enienl  of  vanadie  aeid  by  means  of  h^dro- 
sulplmnc  acid,  or  by  heating,  excluded  from  air,  10  parts  of 
the  protoxide  with'  12  parts  of  vauadic  acid.  This  is  the 
only  salifiable  oxide  of  the  metal:  its  acid  solutions  when 
decomposi>d  \jf  carbonate  of  soda  yidid  a  grey-coloured 
hydrate ;  when  pore  and  tree  from  water,  it  is  black.  The 
■■Ul<f1r»ltt^iun»^^tlMBeo|:iron,areD^  , 
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b^-  Uic  tincture  of  ^i\[h.    Poroxidc  of  vuiiadium  consists 

Two  equivalentii  of  oxyeea  •  IB 
One  eqvdvalentofvaiMmtuii       «  QB 

Scpitvalent         .    .  84 

.  Vanadic  Acid  is  obtained  by  heating  vanadiate  of  am- 
monia so  OS  to  expel  the  alkali.  The  vanadic  acid  It  fl  is 
!>  .>.•>  11  when  in  powder  and  red  when  fused;  i1  tuflVrs  no 
ciuuigc  uhun  heated ;  it  h  tiibtelebii,  nearly  ioiiolublc  iti 
water,  and  quite  so  in  alcutiol.  It  ooDdflta 
Three  etjuivalents  of  oxj^^n  ,<  , 
One  equivalent  of  vaiUMiuiii     *.  OB 

Equivalent  .  92 

f^fiJorine  and  Vanai'Imn. —  \Vlien  hydrochloric  acid  is 
made  tu  act  upon  peiuxuK  ol  vanadiuni,  a  brown  compound 
is  fornicd,  w luth  appeurs  tu  be  a  bicliloriile  of  vanadium, 
composed  of  two  equivalents  of  chlorine  72  -j-  1  equiva- 
lent of  vanadium  C8  =  140;  tlie  terehluride,  composed  of 
three  equivaleots  of  chlorine  108  4-  I  equivalent  of  va- 
nadium 68=  176.  is  formed  by  passing  my  chloiiDe  gas 
o\-er  a  red-hot  mixture  of  protoxide  of  vanadium  and  char- 
coal ;  it  is  a  yellow  liquid,  which,  when  acted  upon  by 
water,  yii  IiLs  li\ diochlorio  and  vanadic  acids. 

Su/p?iur  una  I'anadtnin. — Tlie  bisulpliiuet  is  obtained 
by  pass-inir  hydrosulpluiric  acid  iras  over  the  peroxide  of 
vaii  iili  iin  lit  ated  to  redne!>:i.  The  tersulphuret  la  formed 
b}  h}arochloric  acid  to  aaolotion  of  vanadic  acid 

in  l^  droftulnhuiet  of  ammonia. 

Satt»  o/ymadie  Add  are  generally  yellow  or  orniige- 
coloured,  but  are  stimetimes  t  iil  /urli  ;  it  loir.is  Ixith 
neutral  and  bi^alt.s,  those  couluuuai.;  the  alkaUs  being 
sohible,  but  t)ius>  iL^ultinK  from  most  metalliciHUdee are 
sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water. 

VANBRUGH,  SIR  JOIIX,  was  of  foreign  lineage,  hia 
grandfather,  a  citiien  of  Ghent,  having  cpme  over  to  £ng- 
laod  at  the  time  of  Alva's  peneeutiOQ  of  the  Ptotestanta 
in  the  Netherlands.  He  died  in  1646,  leaving  a  handsome 
fortune  to  his  son  Giles,  who  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
engaged  in  business,  but  afterwards  held  the  place  of 
comptroller  of  the  trea.^ury  chamber.  Giles  lived  till  1715, 
and  had  a  family  of  eijjht  sons  by  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  who 
died  in  1711-  Jotmwas  born  in  1666i  but  beyond  that 
very  little  is  knoira  with  certainty  reqpeeting  him  till  he 
bmn  to  write  for  the  stage.  We  have  no  aoeoont  of  his 
eany  studies,  and  it  appears  rather  doubtful  if  he  was  re- 
gularly educated  to  the  pruies.sion  of  arcliitccture ;  cer- 
tainly no  claim  has  been  put  forth  in  behalf  of  any  t)ne  for 
the  honour  of  having  bi>en  the  instructor  of  Huch  a  pupil. 
According  to  some  anecdotes  told  of  him,  he  studied  ar- 
chitecture in  France,  where,  being  detected  in  midung 
drawings  of  some  fortifications,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastile.  That  he  was  tent  br  Us  iiather  to  Quit  co««tzy  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  does  not  admit  of  mueh  doubt ;  yet 
whether  it  was  for  the  piirpoM'  of  completing  or  cora- 
raenciivg  his  btudies  in  archituctuie  is  nut  very  clear.  If 
this  was  the  case,  he  did  not  attend  to  tlu  m  very  diliut  ntly, 
for  in  the  course  of  liis  stay  tlierc  he  entered  tlie  nilitary 
service,  though  he  did  not  continue  itt  it  very  long.  It 
is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  no  mora  satisfacto^  ac- 
count has  come  down  to  i»,  for  it  would  be  instnietive  to 
learn  how  an  architect  of  such  a  peculiar  taste  formed  a 
»tyle  which  may  be  called  his  own.  Still  we  think  it  may 
be  traced  to  French  models — to  the  palaces  and  chateaux 
of  that  country,  of  w  hich  lofty  pavilions,  turrets,  and  chim- 
neys were  characteristic  features,  and  produced  that  va- 
riety of  outline  which  is  considered  the  great  merit  of 
Vaabrugh's  designs.  From  the  same  source  he  seems  to 
hanre  derived  his  predilection  for  arched  windows  and  ho- 
riaontal  rasties,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  variety  in  that 
respect.  Tn  fact  he  si  enis  to  have  had  little  knowledge 
of,  or  else  liUie  ielihh  lor.  the  WOrks  of  the  Italian  school, 
(•iiice,  wnh  all  his  love  for  niassivene!>.s  and  boldness,  he 
never  availed  himself  of  its  more  ornate  and  diversitied 
modes  of  nisticat,  (1  work.  [HrsmcATiON.] 

Whatever  may  have  t}een  nis  progress  up  to  that  period, 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  acquired  some  reputation 
for  architectural  skill  previously  to  1686^  for  he  was  then 
appointed  one  of  the  comraiRsioners  for  completing  the 
palace  at  Grei  nwieh  when  it  abiait  to  be  converted 
into  an  hospital.   About  Uie  same  time  he  began  to  dis- 


tinguish himself  in  his  other  and  w  idely  different  career  of 
a  dramatic  writer ;  and  of  his  masterly  talent  for  comedy 
his  plays  of  the  '  Provoked  Wife,'  the  '  Kelapee,'  and  the 
'  Confederacy '  (the  last  founded  upon  Dancour's  *  Bouiw 
l:^<  I  ises  &  la  Mode'),  afford  sufficient  iwwtf,  and  aisp  of  the 
W  jty  of  his  di^^tion,  if  not  the  licentiousness  of  his 
morals.  Considered  merely  a.  H'erarj'  pru  liu  tiuiis  they 
are  entitled  to  uniiualihcd  aLiuiuaUon;  yet  so  jibertiiie  are 
they,  not  merely  in  language,  but  in  plot,  in  sentunent, 
and  in  general  tendency,  that  they  are  calculated  to  cor- 
ruut  as  well  a*  to  please.  They  are  now  banished  not 
ODj[y  ixom  the  stage,  out  almost  from  the  closet;  aiml  ha 
wno  might  have  been  the  Moliere  of  our  dramano  litem- 
ture— a  standard  classic  author  in  it — is  now  consigned  to 
comparative  oblivion.  Fortunately  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displajini;  his  other  talent,  and  that  upon 
a  large  scale.  In  17U2  he  w;is  eniiiloyed  by  Chailes,  the 
third  carl  of  Carlisle,  to  erect  a  mansion  fur  him  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  ^ite  of  the  ancient  castle  ol  Hinder- 
skelf ;  and  he  j>raduced  the  palace  of  Castle  Howard,  an 
extensive  and  noble  pile  {JXO  foet  in  lengthy  though,  like 
all  his  other  worica  of  that  daae,  mora  aatiifoet<»v  tn  its 
general  character  than  when  examined  in  detail.  His 
patron  Carlisle,  who  was  then  earl  marshal  of  England, 
signified  lii-.  approhation  by  bestowing  on  him  the  ho- 
nourable and  isol  uuprotitab[e  appointment  of  Clarencieux 
kiuir-at-arnis,  in  17U3.  His  work  of  Castle  Howard  also 
recommended  him  as  arctiitect  to  many  noble  or  wealthy 
employer^  for  whom  he  erected  stately  mansions  in  va- 
rioua  jparta  of  the,  kingdom.  Amov  them  may  be  men- 
tioned Bastbuiy  in  Dorsetshire,  Indh  for  BubbDoddington, 
but  afterwards  pulled  down  by  earl  Temple  a  i  ircum- 
staiice  not  greatly  to  be  regretted,  if  we  may  judi;e  of  it 
from  the  desiirns  in  the  'Vitruvius  Bntannicus ') ;  King's 
Weston,  near  Bristol,  which  is  greatly  admired  for  the 
effect  produced  by  its  chimneys ;  Duncombe  Hall,  York- 
shire ;  Grimsthorpe,  Yorkshira,  considered  one  of  hia  moat 
important  works ;  Seaton  Delaval,  Noithumberiand :  and 
Oulton  Hall,  Cheshire.  He  seems  to  have  been  employed 
exclusively  on  works  of  this  claj>s,  country-seats  and  man- 
sions: for  no  pohlie  buildinsjs  are  attributed  to  liim  except 
one,  which  was  a  speculation  of  his  own,  connected  with 
his  dramatic  pur.NUit.s,  a  theatre  in  the  Hayniarket,  wliich 
afterw&'dft  became  tlie  original  Opera-house,  on  the  site  of 
the  pBBBBnt  building.  In  this  scheme  he  was  assisted  by 
many  penooa  of  quality,  and  had  Congreve  for  his  drar 
matic  coadjutor  and  Betterton  for  manager,  by  whom  the 
house  was  opened  in  1706.  This  '  confederacy '  of  comic 
talent  was  not  how  ever  so  successful  as  Vanbmgh's  piece 
of  that  name,  which  was  first  brought  out  there.  Congreve 
very  soon  retirt  d  from  the  concern,  nor  was  it  long  belorc 
Vaubrugh  lumself  wa.s  plad  to  get  out  of  hi.s  share  In  it. 

It  was  at  tliis  period  that  tlie  nation  voted,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  its  gratitude  to  the  first  duke  of  Marlborough,  a 
paduM,  to  be  mHoed  after  the  victory  at  JBlenheim.  The 
arcMtect  of  Castle  Howard  was  appointed  «a  the  fittest 
person  for  so  important  an  occasion.  Yet  if  tlie  ili-^ti'ic- 
tion  and  the  reputation  since  derived  to  huu  iiuiu  the 
building  itself  have  shed  lustre  on  \'anbnigh  --)  nann'  as  an 
architect,  the  affair  turned  out  for  him  a  ven-  vexatious 
and  also  a  losing  one.  'The  secret  history  of  tne  building 
of  Blenheim,'  in  Disraeli's '  Curiosities  of  literature,'  shows 
in  what  dilBeuItiea  the  architeet  waa  involved  in  conse^ 
quence  of  no  specific  fond  or  grant  for  the  work  having 
been  provided  by  parliament,  and  twing  afterwards  re- 
fused. The  quecMi  fumi.shed  the  iiecesfarj'  siip])lios  for 
what  was  built  during  her  life  ;  but  at  her  death  dilhcul- 
ties  increased,  and  on  that  of  the  duke,  his  wUi^  Sarah, 
'that  wicked  woman  of  Marlborough,'  n:*  Vanbriigh  calls 
her,  discharged  him  trom  his  post  ol  architect,  and  refused 
to  pay  what  was  due  to  iiim  as  aalaiy.  The  stnictura  waa 
however  Anally  completed  aoeorduig  to  the  ori^nal 
mo<lel,  and  as 'long  as  it  stands  it  wul  be  ft  monmnent 
honourable  to  Vanbrugh.  Yet  it  was  a  longtime  before 
its  architectural  merits  were  appreciated.  Reynolds  was 
almost  the  finit  who  ventured  to  express  hi.s  approbation 
of  Vanbrugh's  style,  and  to  bear  hi.s  testimony  as  an  artist 
to  the  picturesque  magnificence  of  Blenheim.  Such  autho- 
rity, and  aiterwaids  that  of  Sir  Uvedale  Price  and  otben^ 
removed  the  pmadicea  that  had  been  excited  by  former 
critics,  and  by  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  Vanbrugh  by  Swift 
and  Pope.  lJut.  in  changing,  public  opinion  ran  almost  from 
one  extreme  mto  the  other :  as  it  had  been  the  fashion  tu  s^e 
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in  Vanbru^'k  trchiteetare  nothing  but  heavinen,  it  now 
bMNUiit  tb«  ftabion  to  aee  in  it  nothing  but  pictureM]ue 
effect.  Hit  worin  entdnty  ere  IwAvy;  ua  ■Itboog^h 

sn!i  Jity  and  massivcness  are  far  from  beinj;  faults  in  archi- 
tn  hire,  they  may  be  carried  too  far.  Vanbnigh't  build- 
ings are  to  be  .studied  both  \Mtli  ililipcnoo  tO  their 
merits  and  with  t-anfion  as  to  their  defects. 

Sir  John  i1k  <1  ;it  lu^  liouse  at  Whitehall  (erected  by  him- 
self), March  26,  I7'2ii,  Icavinf^  a  widow,  many  years 
younger  than  himself,  but  no  family,  his  only  son  having 
OMn  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tournay.  Nonrithstanding 
the  licentiousness  of  his  pen,  his  priviUe  character  appears 
to  have  beeti  amiable,  and  his  conduct  toleialily  currcet  ; 
and  even  his  enemies  Swift  and  Pope  admitted  that  he 
was  both  '  a  man  of  wit  and  man  of  honour.' 

VAN.  CEULEN,  or  KEULEN,  LUDOLPH,  a  Dutch 
niatheniaticiui*who  hvcd  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
nad  the  bepnning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  and  whose 
nuM  indicates  tnnt  his  fiunily  came  originally  from  Co- 
logne. He  was  bom  at  ICldesneim,  but  neither  the  year 
of  his  birth  nor  the  manner  in  which  he  was  educated  is 
known :  .ind  it  can  only  be  surmised  that  his  taste  led 
him  early  to  the  study  of  elementajy  geomctr}'  and  algebra. 
He  taui^lit  the  mathematics  at  Breda,  and  subsequently  at 
Amslerdaoi ;  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  effort  which 
he  tanSt  to  express  by  numbers  the  ratio  which  the  cir- 
cunftrane*  of  a  ciido  bears  to  its  diameter.  Tlie  deter- 
nrination  of  tiiis  ratio  has  engaged  tlie  attmtieii  of  mathe- 
maticians from  the  time  of  Archimedes;  and  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  Metius,  Vieta,  Adrian  Romanus,  and 
Van  Ceuleu  laboured.  Ijy  extcndintj  the  ajjproxiniativc  pro- 
cesses, to  reduce  the  error  within  narrower  limits.  The 
diameter  being  .supposed  to  be  the  unit,  Romanus  obtained 
an  expression  for  tne  circumference  in  numbers  consisting 
of  seventeen  decimals,  and  Van  Ceulen  computed  one 
which  differs  from  the  tnith  only  at  the  thir^-mth  deci- 
mal It  may  be  obsdrred  that  the  approximation  lias 
since  been  canied  to  a  much  greater  extent  hy  means  of 
tlie  well-known  scries  for  the  value  of  a  circular  arc  in 
terms  of  its  tangent.    [QrAOK  ATrRE.] 

Van  Ceulen  published  at  DelH.  in  1 59G,  a  tract  on  the 
circle,  in  Dutch  ;  and  a  translation  of  it,  in  Latin,  was  pub- 
lished by  Sncllius  in  1619,  under  the  title  '  De  CSrciiln  et 
Adscriptu.'  The  method  pursued  in  the  investigation  is 
deacritMd  in  tbiaworli;  and  tliongli  extraofdinanr  labour 
mutt  haye  been  undergone  in  the  perfbrmanee  of  tne  arith- 
metical compulations,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  was  not 
accompaTUiii  t)v  any  display  of  genius;  since,  beginning 
with  the  Iniiiumi  chisnl  ;itul  thi'  >ai;itta  uf  one-sixth  of  the 
circumference,  the  process  consists  in  computing  the 
lengths  of  the  chords  and  tangents  of  the  arcs  formed  by 
cmmnual  bisections.  As  a  monument  of  patient  indu.<^try 
the  detemiinatioB  has  great  merit ;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  computer  estimated  his  labour  highly,  for, 
according  to  SnelUus,  he  requested  tlMt  Va»  mmioical  ex- 
presiiinn  of  thecircomftTCncoofacirclemightbeiiiaeribed 
on  his  tomb. 

Beside.s  the  work  which  has  been  mentioned.  Van  Ceulen 
published  two  others,  in  Dutch,  on  mathematical  subjects, 
Doth  of  which  were  also  translated  into  Latin  by  Snellius, 
and  md>]iahed  at  Leyden  in  1615,  under  the  titles  '  Fundar 
menu  Arithmetiea  et  Geometrica,'  and  *  Zetemata  (sen 
problemata)  Geometrica.'  From  these  works  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  author  possessed  considerable  skill  in  the 
management  of  algebraic  quantities. 

He  died  at  Leyden  in  161U,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  that  city. 

VANCOUVER,  G£ORG£.  was  bom.  according  to  the 
author  of  his  Life  m  tlia  *  Biographic  Univenuille,'  about 
17S0,  but  jprobably  somo  ytan  later.  Vanoouver  himself 
atotaoi  in  tne  introdnetion  to  the  namtiTe  of  his  voyage 
nNmdthewoild,  that  he  entered  the  navv  in  his  thirteenth 
year;  and  John  Vancouver,  who  edited  the  work,  states 
that  his  brother's  fin«t  appointment  waa  to  the  Reaolution, 
by  Captain  Cook,  in  1771. 

George  Vancouver  served  as  niiilshipman  on  Cook's  I 
second  voyage  (1772-1775) ;  and  on  the  third  voyage,  in 
wfaidi  ttui  gnat  navigator  lost  hu  life  ( 1776-1780).  BIb 
name  onlv  oocoia  onee  in  the  hisbny  of  these  two  Toyages : 
Captain  King  mentions  hn  having  sent  Mr.  Vanoonver  to 
Captain  Gierke  for  instnictions  the  morning  aHer  the  mur- 
der of  Captain  Cook.  When  Captain  King  was  piomoted 
fton  boin^  flmt  Uctttonant  of  tba  iUaolutiimi  to  m  eaplain 


of  the  Discovery,  Captain  Grore  permitted  him  to  take  with 
him  *  four  midshiinnen  who  had  made  themselves  useful  to 
me  in  aatronomiesl  calenlations,  and  whose  aaristanee  waa 

now  particularly  necessary,  as  wc  had  no  Ephemeris  for  the 
preaent  year.'  Of  this  number  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Vancouver  must  have  been  one,  for  of  the  six  original  mid- 
shipmen of  the  Resolution,  the  two  eldest  had  by  Ibat 
time  been  promoted  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  i.f  Cap- 
tains Cook  and  Clerke.  A  better  school  for  a  seaman  than 
the  two  principal  voyages  of  so  accurate  ^  navigator  and 
surveyor,  so  strict  a  disciplinaiian  as  Cook)  can  aeaicaly  be 
imagined.  Captain  King  has  bom  teitimony  to  the  merits 

of  the  young  officers  in  the  expcili'idn  of  1776-80  : — 
'The  two  ships  ne\er  lost  hi^lil  of  each  other  for  a  day 
together,  exccjit  twice;  which  was  owing,  the  first  time, 
to  an  accident  tlmt  happened  to  the  Discovery  off  the 
coast  of  Owhyhee  ;  and  tne  second,  to  the  fogs  we  met  at 
the  entrance  of  Awatska  Bay.  A  stronger  proof  cannot  be 
given  of  the  dcill  and  vigilance  of  our  subaltera  officers,  to 
whom  this  sliare  of  merit  almost  entirely  belonn.' 

The  Resolution  and  Discovery  reached  the  Nore  on  the 
4th  of  (October,  ITM),  and  on  the  Olh  of  December  follow- 
ing Vatu'ou\cr  was  created  a  lieutenant  and  ap])oiiited  to 
the  Martin  sloop.  He  continued  on  board  tliis  vessel  until 
he  was  removcn  into  the  Fame»  one  of  Lord  Rodney  's  fleet 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  lie  itmained  till  the  middle  of 
the  year  1783.  In  1781  he  waa  aopoioted  to  and  sailed  in 
the  Enrope  to  Jamaica,  and  mnmned  on  that  station  till 
the  vessel  returned  to  England,  in  September,  1789. 

Wieti  Vancouver  arrived  in  England,  he  found  that  a 
voyage  had  been  planned  by  the  government  for  exploring 
the  Southern  regions.  A  vessel,  named  the  Diseoverj', 
had  been  purchased  for  this  service,  and  Cantain  Henry 
Roberta,  who  hail  served  under  Cook  during  nis  two  la^ 
voyages,  had  been  named  to  the  command.  Commodore 
(afterwaida  Admiral)  Sir  Alan  Gardner*  under  whose  llaf 
VaneouTer  was  tiien  serving,  recommended  him  to  the 
.\dmimltv,  and  he  was  solicited  by  the  board  to  accompany 
Captain  Roberts.  Having  heen  intimate  friends  while  oh 
board  (  'aptain  Cook's  ship,  the  arrangement  was  agrecatile 
to  both  officers.  Towards  the  close  of  April  tlu'  Disco- 
very waa  nearly  re  a  ily  to  proceed  down  the  river,  ^vhcn  in- 
telligence arrived  of  depredations  committed  by  the  Spa- 
niaras  on  (Uflbrant  branches  of  British  commerce  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.  The  equipment  of  the  Die- 
eovery  was  suspended,  and  Vancouver  resumed  his  pro- 
fessional career  under  his  old  captain,  Sir  Alan  Gardner. 

The  high  prices  obtained  by  the  sailors  of  the  Resolu- 
tion and  Discover)',  at  Canton,  tor  the  ill-selected,  half- 
worn  furs  which  they  had  brought  from  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  liaa  attracted  a  horde  of  adventurers  to 
that  region.  Their  inaccurate  obaervationa,  pnldished  by 
ignorant  book  and  map  compilcra,  had  giren  ourreney  m 
the  most  inaccurate  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the 
coast.  The  discoveries  of  Cook  had  also  stimulated  the 
Spaniards  to  resume  their  long-susjieudcd  maritime  ac- 
tivity. A  survey  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  by 
Spanish  officers  of  marine  was  roramcnced  in  1775,  and 
prosecuted  with  intermissions  for  several  years  with  skill 
and  dexterity.  In  April,  1780,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
some  British  subjects  to  establish  themselves  at  Nootka: 
the  attempt  gave  umbrage  to  the  Spanish  officer  engaged 
in  the  survey ;  the  settlement  was  forcibly  broken  up,  and 
some  commanders  of  British  merchantmen  mane  pri- 
soners, and  their  vessels  and  cargoes  seircd.  The  court  of 
Spain  vnelded  to  the  representations  made  by  the  British 
resident,  and  at  his  request  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Spanish  commandant  at  Nootka,  instmcting  him  to  de- 
liver up  possession  of  the  country  and  building  to  the 
British  omoer  by  whom  the  letter  should  be  debvered  to 
him,  was  trammattted  to  the  comt  of  Bt.  James^  by  Count 
Florida  Blanca.  The  Diseoverj'  was  again  put  in  commis- 
sion ;  the  Chatham,  an  armed  tender,  destined  to  acr<im- 
pany  her;  and  in  March,  1791,  Vancouver  was  appointed 
to  command  these  vessels  on  an  expedition  to  the  north  - 
west coast  of  America.  His  instmctions  were,  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  Nootka  by  the  Spaniards:  to  make  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  the  coast  fh>m  the  80th  degree  of  N.  lat. 
northwards;  and  to  inquire  after  any  oommunicationa,bgr 
inlets,  rivers,  or  lakes,  between  the  const  and  Canada.  The 
summers  of  1792-n.'l  were  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the 
survey  ;  the  intervemng  winter  was  to  be  spent  in  com- 
pleting the  examlnatioa  of  the  Sandwich  UaiidB.  Altar 
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tfie  completion  of  the  survey,  the  vesgels  were  to  return  to 
England  by  (.'npp  Horn,  ancf,  if  piacliciible,  to  examine  tlie 
west  coast  of  South  America,  frum  the  sf)iith  point  of  the 
Island  of  rhiloe,  siipposc<l  to  be  ab<H;l  44'"  S,  'mI  ,.  m  ordt-r 
to  ascertain  which  was  the  most  southern  Spanish  settlc- 
vent,  aadwluit  ImiInmiii  then  were  Mmth  cir  thefc  Mttle- 

UMOt. 

The  expedHion  niled  firom  PUmouth  on  the  Irt  of 

April,  1791.  nie  close  of  that  v.  ir  inrl  llie  beginning  of 
1792  were  occiij)ie(l  in  an  exiinuiiitlii  i  of  tiu-  Sandwich 
Islands.  On  the  ICth  of  Man  li  1  .  ,  .,i  ls  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  America,  which  they  struck  in  'Mi"  27'  N.  lat. 
They  ran  down  the  coast,  examining  it  minutely,  to 
Nootka,  where  the  fmnk  and  honourable  conduct  of 
Quadra,  the  ^peiusli  commander,  rendered  the  diplomatic 
WrtofVaiieoaver'scommiiiHOD  easy  and  agreeable.  From 
Nootka  the  expedition  returned  smithward  to  San  Fhin- 
ci?co  de  Montercz,  examining  more  in  detail  the  various 
inlets  alonir  the  coast.  When  the  season  durin":  which 
the  openitions  of  the  survey  could  be  carried  on  with 
safety  terminated,  Vancouver  returned  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  On  the  29th  of  April  he  was  again  off  the  coa^t 
of  America,  near  Cape  Mendocino.  He  landed  at  Rocky 
Pdnt  (41**  2'  N.  lat.),  discovered  and  taken  posseanon  of 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1775.  Thence  he  ran  alontj  tlic  shore 
to  Nootka,  where  the  coast  survey  was  resumed.  Van- 
cuu\er  rtlnnieil  on  tlie  approacli  of  winter  to  t)wh}  liee, 
and  in  17U4  ai;nin  retarneil  to  the  A>n(  lican  coajit,  which 
be  surveyed  as  far  nuitli  as  Cook's  Inlet.  Havint;  con- 
cluded this  operation,  he,  in  compliance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, sailed  aloti^  the  coast  of  South  America,  visiting  the 
wincipal  Spanish  aettlenentk  and  doubling  Cape  Horn, 
Drought  the  Discovery  mto  uie  Shannon  on  the  13th  of 
September,  170.".  During  the  whn!i>  of  ths  np-  -:iii.ins 
the  must  cordial  a.sMstance  and  liank  coniniuuieatious 
were  intertlianged  by  Vancouver  and  tin-  Spanish  officers 
ei^aged  in  a  bimultaneons  survey  of  the  coast. 

In  1794  Vancouver  had  without  solicitation  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  post-captain.  He  was  paid  off  at  the 
eonohinon  of  Ida  voyaee,  ana  teom  that  time  till  U$  death* 
which  took  place  in  May,  1798,  he  vaa  incessantly  bosied 
preparing  his  journals  for  publication.  Before  his  death, 
all  the  charts  wei''  ( Dii.j  leti  il,  and  the  narrative  printed 
and  corrected  as  fiu-  iia  the  -tOStii  pas;e  of  the  thud  vo- 
lume. The  little  that  remained  to  be  told  was  prepared 
for  Uie  pre«ii  bv  liis  brother  John.  Of  all  the  pupils  of 
Cook*  Gieoige  'Vancouver  apinroachcd  neaiest  to  Iiis  master 
iBaeeuraejr  end  persevering  energy.  With  the  exception 
of  sixteen  months,  and  the  two  yeais  during  which  he  was 
bu^y  pirparintc  his  jonrnali  for  the  press,  he  v.as  cn- 
Ifagi  J  in  aeluc  b.cr\itc  til!  his  death.  The  greater  part  of 
his  .survey  of  llie  iiorlh-Wi-^t  coast  of  America  was  jior- 
fomied  in  boats.  The  arduous  .<^'rviee  undermined  his 
constitution,  and  on  his  return  to  England  it  was  apparent 
that  his  death  must  be  a  premature  one.  The  same  exact 
enforcement  of  discipline,  and  the  same  incessant  care  of 
ilw  health  and  comfort  of  his  crew,  which  diancterized 
Cook,  were  also  found  in  Vancouver.  The  narrative  of  his 
vovagc  i^  still  the  pilncipal  mitlu i: ity  for  the  dclincalions 
of  the  north-west  cotu>t  of  Anienea  :  it  is  also  an  important 
part  of  the  eviilence  upon  wliich  the  rival  claims  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  what  is  now  called  the 
Oregon  territory  must  be  decided. 

(Cook,  iiecoiui  and  Xhird  Ftwgf;  yaocouver,  Fovage 
of  Discovery  to  th»  North  Pue(fie  Ocean  and  noma  ike 
U'.rld;  Humboldt,  Euai  Politique  ear  la  Nouveiie 
lit f>a fine  ;  Biographie  Univenette.} 

VANCOUVER  VSLHSXD.    (Nouh  Wbstbrn  Tbru- 

TOKY.] 

VANDA,  a  genus  of  plant.s,  wliich  gives  its  name  to  the 
tnbe  Vandeui,  of  the  luitutal  family  of  Orchidacea'.  Tlic 
same  is  that  of  one  of  the  gpecies  (Vanda  Hoxburghii)  in 
SKMonl*  and  which  ia  eommonly  applied  in  BeneaJ  to 
other  species.  These  are  mostly  very  omamentaj,  like 
othere  of  the  Indian  epipb.yfal  ()ifhidc;e.  Fmni  the  v.ann 
parts  ul  Nepaal  and  the  pemusuia  of  India  the  species  ex- 
tei:d  into  the  ishuds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  even  into 
China. 

VAN  DALE,  ANTON,  a  learned  Dutchman,  was  born 
on  the  8th  of  November,  1038.  He  was  the  son  of  a  mer- 
eihant«  and,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  parents,  he 
r;ngat;ed  in  mercantile  occupations  up  to  the  thutiethyear 
of  lus  age.   Bat  the  desire  of  knowledge  which  he  bad 


l^lt  ever  nnce  his  childhood  induced  him  to  abandon 

ronimcrce  and  di'vofe  himself  tn  Ihi'  stvidy  of  theology 
and  nii'ilieine.  After  the  completion  of  hi.s  studies  he 
took  his  dcL'ree  of  doctor  of  medicine  ;  but,  besides  his 
medical  practice,  he  officiated  for  several  years  as  a 
preacher  among  the  Mcnnonitcs,  until  he  was  appointed 
phraician  to  the  hospital  at  Ilaarlem,  where  he  lemained 
mial  Ms  death,  on  the  2tth  of  November,  1708. 

Notwithstanding  his  medical  practice,  Van  Dale  never 
abiindoncd  his  theological  studies,  and  he  also  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  leisure  to  tlie  study  of  (ireek  ant!  Roman 
antiquities.  His  works,  which  arc  all  ol  a  theological  and 
antinuarian  nature,  show  great  learning  and  critical  skill, 
but  they  are  deficient  in  method  and  arrangement.  The^ 
are  all  wiitteoi  in  Latin,  but  the  language  is  bad,  and  his 
works  have  ceased  to  be  of  much  use.  The  following 
were  at  the  time  regarded  as  the  most  important 
1, '  Dissertationes  II.  de  Oraculis,"  17(K),  4to. ;  2. '  b>  Olivine 
et  Progiessu  Idololatriae  et  Superbtitionum,'  lU'JG,  4to. ; 
.3,  'Dissertatio  Mii>or  Aristea  de  Si-ptuaginta  Inteqiretibus,' 
1705,  4to.  Several  other  dissertations,  as  *  Super  Sanchu- 
ni  at  hone,'  and  nine  'Disscrtationes  Anitiqiutatibuset  Mar- 
moiibus  cum  Romania  tum  Graeds  inaervientea,' were  pub- 
lished after  Ins  death  (1712  and  1743. 4to.). 

{Acta  Ertiditorum;  Niceron,  Mcmoires  det  Hemmte 
IlliiJitrffi :  Jiieher,  Alfffem.  Oelehrten-Lexic.) 

VANDALS.    [Tki  tomc  Nations.] 

VANDEI.I.I,  m)MINIC,  an  Italian  phvsician,  who 
paid  much  attention  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  His 
earliest  contribution  to  natiual  history  was  a  dissertation 
on  some  insects  and  marine  zoophytes,  accompanied  with 
drawings.  This  was  published  at  Padua,  where  he  pro- 
bably graduated,  with  the  title  'Dissertationes  de  Aponi- 
thcrmis,  de  nonnullis  Insectis  tcrreslribus, el  Zoo])hytis  ma- 
rinib,'  -Ito.,  1758.  In  170!  he  pu!)lished  an  account  of 
some  of  the  Confena.'  found  in  the  liot-spiiii<js  of  Padua. 
He  visited  South  America,  and  remained  in  IJrazil  some 
time,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  superintendent  of  tho 
botanic  garden  at  LislKm.  In  1768  he  published  an  ae* 
count  of  the  dragon-tree,  and  in  1771  a  small  work  en- 
titled *  Fa-scicuUis  Plantarum,*  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir 
Joseph.  Banks.  It  was  accompanied  with  four  engravings 
of  figures  of  plants.  He  also  wrote  atraiiist  Haller,  main- 
taining, in  opposition  to  that  distinguished  anatomist,  that 
the  tendons  and  fibrous  membranes  ^'("u  i  possessed 
sensibility.  This  is  said  to  have  dispK  :i~>  il  Haller  veiy 
much,who  speaks  of  VanddH's  labours  vny  ili>paragingly. 
He  also  wrote  some  smaUpqiers  on  the  actions  ofmen- 
cine  and  other  subjects.  He  visHed  England  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  in  the  year  1819.  He  is  since  dead.  He  was 
a  correspondent  of  Linnwus;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Browne,  Linna-us  named  a  eeinis  of  Srropluilariaceous 
plants,  in  honour  of  him,  l\ni<liUui.    The  siu'cits  of  this 

fenus  are  West  Indian  plants,  and  one   of  tlum,  the 
^.  pratciisix,  is  known  in  (Jayenne  by  the  name  of  Wild 
Basil,  and  is  esteemed  a  powerful  vulnerary. 

(Haller,  Bib.  Bot^  vol.  iL  ;  Bischoif,  Lekrbueh  tier  Bo- 
tam'h  ;  Str  J.  E.  Smith.) 

VANDE'LLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  nf  llic  natural  family 
of  Serophularineaj,  so  named  from  Vandelli.  The  genus 
Vandellia  is  disliti^ruishcd  by  having  a  nearlv  equal  calyx, 
which  is  5-toothed  or  5-parted.  Oorol  tuhular,  with  a 
5-clell  bilabiate  limb.  Stamens  4,  didynamous,  nil  fer- 
tile. Two  lower  filaments  apnendiculate,  or  gibbous  at 
the  base.  Capsule  globose,  oblong,  or  linear ;  2-ceIled ; 
2-valved ;  valves  entire,  membranous.  The  nieeies  are 
natives  of  warm  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Inaia,  Birma, 
China,  and  Urazil,  formiiiu  smooth  or  hairy  herbs,  with 
tetiagofial  stems ;  Iea\  es  o])iJosite,  UMiall)  toothed.  Flowers 
axillary,  opposite  or  in  fa.scicles  ;  the  upper  ones  ireiiei ally 
racenio.se.  The  only  species  which  has  attracted  any  jmr- 
ticular  notice  is  V,  diifusa,  a  native  of  Brazil,  thought  to 
b«  found  also  in  the  peninsula  of  India.  It  is  the  Casr 
etaica  of  Pison,  and  desertbed  by  Dr.  Hancock  as  emetic, 
and  its  decoction  as  usef\i1  in  fevers  and  liver  complaints. 
It  was  mentioned  in  the  address  of  the  Earl  Stanhope,  in 
18'29,  to  the  Medico-Botanica!  Society,  that  it  miirht  be- 
come a  useful  .subotitute  for  some  of  the  purgatives  now 
in  u-se. 

VANDEK  IIELST,  BARTHOLOMEW,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  portrait  painter,  bom  at  Haariem  in  1613,  or,  ae- 
curding  to  the  '  Museo  Florentino,'  in  1001.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  portrait  painters  of  his  thne,  and  has  by  some 
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been  compared  ~wHh  yuidjrck.  He  excelled  eqpaDy  in 
the  head  ud  ficoK  and  m  the  acces^jries,  which  he 
pwnted  with  thendelity  of  representation  almost  peculiar 
to  the  pniiifprs  of  his  nation :  ne  also  coloured  richljr  and 
drew  well.  He  jiainted  likewise  small  historical  pieces, 
and  had  g;ca1  skill  in  I;u)d->capc  paintintf. 

In  the  town-hoiibc  of  Amsterdam  there  is  a  large  picture 
by  Vander  Heist,  containing  twenty-four  full-lencth  por- 
traits of  officers  of  the  train-bands  of  that  place,  whicli  Sir 
Jodiua  Reynolds  pronounced  the  finest  picture  in  the 
town-house,  and  the  hc^t  picture  of  portrait*  in  the  world. 
He  says, '  This  is  i)erh;ips  the  first  |rtcture  of  portraitB  in 
the  world,  comprelu r.iliiifr  more  of  1ho>e  quantics  which 
make  a  perfect  poiliait  tliau  :uiy  other  1  have  ever  seen  : 
they  are  correctly  diav.  n,  botli  I'lLads  and  figures,  and  well 
coloured  ;  and  have  great  variety  of  action,  cliaractcrs,  and 
counlenaaeea,  and  those  so  lively,  and  truly  expressing 
what  they  are  about,  that  the  niectator  has  oothing  to 
wish  for.'  "niia  picture  is  dated  1648.  Yander  Heist  was 
still  living  in  IOCS:  Pilkin^ton  and  some  others  mention 
lG7rt  as  tlie  date  of  his  death  ;  Houbraken  gives  no  date, 
and  XagU  r  Kiys  the  date  of  his  death  is  utiktiown.  Vander 
Heist  lell  a  bon,  according  to  Houbraken,  who  painted 
battlc-piecea  and  landacapei,  bat  he  wa«  veiy  infinior  to 
his  father. 

(Houbraken,  Qroote  Schouburgh  der  ]^ederhridsche 
EmuttchUdent  &c.;  Na^^er,  Neuu  AUgemeinei  KiuutUr 
Lexicon.) 

V.-INDER  HE"\T)EN,  .TAX,  a  celebrated  Dulch  ar- 
chitectural painler,  bo-n  .at  Cioicum  in  UKi7.  lie  kurnl 
oriijiiially  ot  an  obscure  painter  on  glass,  and  commenced 
early  without  other  instruction  to  paint  pictures  of  old 
buirainga,  churches,  palaces,  and  other  architectural  views. 

ia  wuivalled  for  the  representation  of  modem  arclu- 
teetnre:  his  pictures  are  remarkable  for  their  elaborate 
finish  and  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  their  masses  of 
light  and  shade ;  and  yet,  through  their  admirable  per- 
spective and  liarniony  of  colouiini:,  they  have  all  the  sui\- 
ness  and  truth  of  nature,  and  iu  tlii.s  respect  are  superior  to 
the  works  of  Canalclto. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  that  the  works  of  Vander 
Hqrden  have  *  the  effect  of  nature  seen  in  a  camera-ob- 
aeunu*  There  are  aeveral  of  hia  works  in  this  cotmtiy.  In 
the  collection  of  ffir  Robert  Pieet  there  b  a  verj'  small 
view,  on  wood,  of  a  street  in  Cologne,  with  figures  by  A. 
Vandei  vclde.  which  w:is  j)urchased  for  415  guineas.  There 
in  also  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Ashburnham  a  small  town 
view,  on  wood,  with  twenty  figures  by  A.  Vandervekle, 
whicli  was  sold  for  GOO/.  It  was  taken  l)y  the  French,  and 
was  placed  for  some  time  in  the  Louvre,  but  was  sent 
back  to  Holland  at  the  general  restoration  of  the  works  of 
art  carried  off  by  the  French  to  their  rightflil  ownea. 
There  is  likewise  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  works  of  Vander  Heyden.  A.  Vai!<h'r\eldc 
painted  figures  in  many  of  Vander  Hi  yden's  pic1uu>,  and 
after  that  painter's  death  he  was  as->isted  by  Liii!;elbach. 
One  of  his  best  pictures  is  a  view  of  the  town-nousc  of  Am- 
sterdam :  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  He  painted  also  views 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  and  of  the  London 
Monument. 

Vander  Heyden  was  a  mechanic  as  well  as  a  painter,  and 
he  is  said  by  some  Dutch  vvritera  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  fire-engines.  This  is  however  not  sufficiently 
attested;  yet  he  is  known  to  have  been  a  great  imjnover 
of  those  machines.  Idth  in  thi  ir  e  fficiency  and  poi  tahihty. 
He  published,  in  lUlK),  a  book  in  folio  upon  the  subject, 
with  illustrations  drawn  and  etched  by  ninis(>lf ;  and  he 
waa  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  to  the 
office  or  director  of  the  fire-engines  of  that  city,  with  an 
annual  salarj*.  Tliis  appointment  interlVred  with  Vander 
Heyden's  time  for  pninfinrr ;  he  executed  several  good 
pictures  after  it  not  withstaiidmi,'. 

(Houbraken,  Grwte iichoiil/urgh,  &c. ;  De8canips,2xi/7'- 
de9  Peintret  FlamatuU,  &e. ;  \\'aagen,  KUtuHoerke  umi 
Kunttler  in  England  und  Paris.) 

VANDER  MEER,  JAN.  There  were  apparently 
three  Dutch  painters  of  this  name,  but  the  accounts  of 
them  do  not  agree  ;  some  writers  relate  of  only  two  artists 
what  othei-s  relate  of  three. 

Jan  Vander  Meer,  the  old,  was  born  at  Kotteniam  in 
1(>27.  He  painted  in  various  styles,  but  excelled  chiefly, 
according  to  D'Ar^enville,  in  small  landscapes '  with 
figurMk  ud  in  aea-pteceik  in  wUch  he  di^layed  a  peifeet 


knowledge  of  the  construction  of  ships.  Tliis  account  has 
however  been  questioned,  for  Vander  Meer  painted  his- 
torical pieces  and  poitraita,  and  is  said  also  to  have 
painted  some  battle-pieces ;  and  it  b  not  probable  that  the 
same  punter  should  practise  in  so  many  different  Unea. 
According  to  Hout)riikcn.  he  visited  Italy  and  spent  some 
years  in  Rome.  In  1664  he  was  dean  of  the  guild  of 
p,ln,t^  l^  in  Amstenlam.  and  was  at  one  time  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances :  he  purchased  a  picture  of  De  Heem  for  21.)0(J 
florins,  which  evtBtoallv  proved  of  great  service  to  him. 

In  1672,  when  nearly  all  his  property  was  eitlier  de- 
stroyed or  stolen  by  the  IVench  at  Otraefat,  he  presented 
this  picture  to  the  Piinoe  of  Orann,  who  gave  lam  a 
situation  under  the  government,  and  in  1W4  created  him 
a  counsellor.  The  landscapes  and  other  small  pieces 
attributed  to  this  painter  are  executed  in  a  light  and  free 
manner,  but  are  too  blue  in  the  distances.  Accordms:  to 
Van  Eynden  and  Vander  Willisen,  in  their  'History  of 
National  Art,'  Vander  Meer  painted  only  UsUny  Mid  por^ 
trait.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Jan  Vander  Meer,  the  young,  a  relation  and,  ae- 
cording  to  some,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
1&56.  He  was  fii-st  instructed  by  the  elder  Vander  Meer, 
and  after  his  death  he  became  tfic  scholar  of  N.  Herirhem. 
in  whose  style  he  executed  a  few  pictures,  but  he  painted 
chiefly  landscapes  with  sheep  and  goats.  His  landscapes 
are  excellent,  and  in  painting  sheep,  which  predominate 
in  his  pictures,  he  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  of  hia 
I  cnuntrjTnen  :  he  seldom  painted  hOTBCs  or  cattle.  He  ax- 
celled  also  in  making  pen-and-ink  drawings,  which  he 
.shaded  very  skilfully  with  Indian-ink.  He  etched  likew  ise 
a  few  plates  in  a  very  mast<  rly  manner.  He  died  in  1700, 
in  great  poverty,  biu  u:!;t  o:i  in-  intemperate  halnts.  Some 
of  the  pictures  attrilullcd  to  the  elder  Vander  Meer  have 
been  most  likely  painted  by  the  younger. 

The  supposed  third  artist  of  this  name  is  bv  some 
writers  called  John,  and  by  others  Jacob,  and  the  mis- 
fortune sjiid  to  have  happened  to  the  elder  Vander  Meer 
at  Utrecht  is  related  of  this  artist,  but  the  accounts  are  too 
discrepant  to  enable  us  to  say  decidedly  whether  there 
were  three  or  only  two  artists  of  this  name. 

(Houbraken,  Groote  Schouburgh,  &c. ;  D'Argcnville, 
Abrcgi  de  la  Vie  desplus  fanieux  Peintres,  &c. ;  Nagler, 
Neuet  Allgemeinea  Kurutler  Lexicon.) 

VANDERMEULEN,  ANTONY  FRANCIS,  a  cele- 
brated Flemish  landscape  and  battle  painter,  bom  at  Brus- 
sels in  1G3{.  He  was  trie  scholar  of  Peter  Snnyers.  and 
painted  some  cood  battles  in  the  style  of  his  iiuisler  while 
still  very  yount,'.  Some  of  these  pictures  were  seen  In'  tlie 
French  minister  Colbert,  who  invited  Vandernieulen  to 
Paris,  and  held  out  snch  hopes  to  him  that  he  was  induced 
to  leave  his  own  country  and  settte  in  the  French  capital, 
where  he  was  allowed  a  pension  of  20OO  fimoea  by  LoRiis 

XIV.,  besides  lieinc:  paid  handsomely  for  hiaWOAa.  ffis 
pension  was  allerwaras  increased  to  (KHKi  iVancs. 

V.andermeulen  accompanied  I.ouis  .XIV.  to  the  Nether- 
lands in  some  of  his  campaigns,  and  made  drawings  of  all 
the  fortified  places  visited  by  tha  king  or  his  army,  and  of 
all  the  sieges,  battles,  and  engagements  in  which  he  waa 
soceeBslhl.  The  pictures  painted  flnm  these  dengns  am» 
highly  valued  both  for  their  faithiVil  representation  of  the 
localities  and  for  their  correct  costume.  He  excelled  also 
in  horses,  w  hich  he  desiirned  with  great  spirit.  His  execu- 
tion wiis  free  and  his  colouring  generally  rich,  but  his 
landscapes  are  rather  too  green  in  tone :  his  hsndling  Is  in 
the  style  of  Van  Uden  and  Wildens. 

Vandemieulcn's  principal  w  orks,  tw  entyniine  in  number, 
were  in  the  ChAteaude  Marly.  The^  are  nownunrof 
them  in  the  Loime  and  many  others  at  Venailtes.  These 

pictures  ;>ii>  mostly  of  a  large  size :  they  were  dead- 
coloured  from  his  desiarns  by  his  scholars.  l\I:uliii  tlie  elder. 
Baudouin,  and  Bonnart.  but  '.\cre  all  finished  hy  luniself. 
The  best  are  views  of  Luxembourg  and  Fontainehleau,  the 
Entrance  of  Louis  XIV.  into  Arms,  Dinant,  and  another 
city,  and  tlie  Passage  of  the  King  over  the  Pont-Neuf^ 

Vandermeulen  was  a  member  of  the  highest  class  of  flie 
French  Academy.  He  was  the  IHend  of  Le  Brun,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  a  niece  of  that 
painter,  who  by  her  misconduct  is  said  to  have  sent  her 
niisband  prematurely  to  the  grave.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
IGDO.  Many  of  his  pictures  and  designs  have  been  en 
graved;  the  prints  after  his  works  amount  to  nearly 
cue  hundred  and  finrty. 
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Peter  Vandermeulen,  the  brotlier  of  Chailes  Antony, 
Miotod  «OBie  bsttlea  for  WiUiam  III.  ol'  England :  he  came 
to  this  country  in  1670.  H*  tne  originally  a  sculptor. 

CD'ArgenviIle»  Abr^tdt  laFie4u  plui  /kmemPein- 

Imt,  &c."> 

\'AM)KRMONDE.  a  French  malhematician  and  phi- 
losopher, was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1735,  and  during  his  child- 
hood. Jus  health  being  delicate,  his  father,  a  pliysician  of 
I.«ndrecies,  caused  him  to  be  early  taught  to  sing,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  the  exereiM  of  hie  vdee,  hii  lungs  might 
aoquire  strength. 

when  he  was  thirty  years  of  a^e  he  was  introduced 
to  Fontaine,  in  whose  society  he  felt  so  much  pleajiure 
lliat  he  became  his  pupil,  and  immediately  applied  all  the 

tMJWera  of  his  mind  to  the  study  of  matlicmatits.  In  tliis 
le  appears  to  liave  succeeded  so  far,  that  on  being  recom- 
mended bv  his  friend  Dusejour  to  propose  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  arimiaBon  to  the  Acadfemie  des  Science.^  he 
prepared  ft  meiaoir  ott  ttie  resolation  of  algelnwc  equa- 
tions, which  he  read  at  a  sittinir  of  that  karneJ  liodi,-  in 
1771.  Having  been  elected,  he  sul>M.'qiK  ntly  presented 
several  other  memoirs  on  nialhematieal  subjects  :  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  one  entitled  '  Kecherches  aoaly- 
ti  ]ues  sur  lee  Irrationelles  d'une  nouTelle  eapCoek*  and 
Another  on  the  elimination  of  ualmoini  quantitiea. 

Vaadaimonde  bad  always  a  decided  taste  for  mmie,  and 
during  several  years  he  made  it  a  particular  object  of 
study.  Having  analysed  the  works  of  the  best  musicians 
of  the  lime,  he  came  to  tiie  conclubion  that  tiie  whole  art 
was  founded  on  one  general  law,  by  which,  witlj  the  aid  of 
mathematical  processes,  it  would  be  possible  fur  any  per- 
son to  become  a  composer ;  and  be  explained  the  nature 
of  his  method  before  the  Acadgmie  in  1788,  and  again  in 
ITUl  His  two  mtmoires  wen  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  oeitain  members  who  ¥rere  appointed  to  examine 
them  ;  and  though  a  favourable  report  was  made  by  Gliick, 
Philidor,  and  Piccini,  the  opinions  were  not  unanimous : 
the  mathematicians  are  said  to  have  found  in  the  nie- 
moires  too  much  music,  and  the  musicians  too  much 
nwlhaBailics. 

The  Tematilibr  of  his  taste  and  talent  led  Yandermonde 
next  to  the  study  of  ehemistiT ;  and  beeominfr  connected 

with  Lavoisier,  Monge,  and  Berthollet,  he  was  engaged 
for  a  time  in  making  experiments  on  the  gases  and  on  the 
composition  of  iron  and  steel. 

Alter  the  death  of  Vaucanson,  Vandcrmonde  was 
appointed  to  the  direction  of  a  conservatory  or  museum 
for  arts  and  manufactures  which  had  been  formed  by  that 
philosopher;  and  considering  it  as  a  collection  which 
might  be  nude  highly  uwftil  to  the  ooontnrt  he  amnd  no 
pains  or  expense  to  augment  it  with  modev  oC  all  the  dif- 
feniit  macnines  which  he  could  procure.  This  was  the 
original  of  the  '  Conser\'atoire  pour  les  jVrts  et  Metiers,' 
which  was  alterwards  removed  to  the  Al)baye  St.  Martin. 

From  a  conversation  with  M.  Senovert,  the  tiunslator  of 
Stewart's  '  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'  he  was 
indueed  to  study  that  branch  of  aoienoe ;  and  applying 
himself  to  it  with  his  naoal  aidour,  he  was  soon  above  the 
level  of  his  countrymen  in  his  knowledge  of  that  intricate 
subject.  On  the  lormation  of  the  Ec«le  Normale  he  was 
appointed,  in  173o,  professor  of  political  economy  in  that 
institution,  and  m  the  same  year  ne  was  appointed  to  the 
first  cla.ss  of  the  '  Institut.' 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  Yandermonde 
entered  into  the  clubs  which  were  then  formed,  purely,  it 
is  sidd,  as  a  philosopher,  that  he  might  study  the  characters 
of  the  men  who  distinguished  thennelyea  in  thoee  tarbu- 
lent  times,  and  without  taking  any  active  part  in  the  nea- 
surcH  which  were  then  jait  in  jiractice. 

He  exhausted  his  pri\ate  fortune  in  advancing  the 
objects  of  the  museum  which  hod  been  committed  to  Itis 
eare;  and  being  paid,  like  other  public  functiunarit in 
SHiniala,  the  depceoiation  of  theae  reduced  him  to  pov  crty . 
Hedied  of  a  tomitbg  of  blood,  on  the  lat  of  Januans 
179G. 

His  worlds  consist  only  of  the  m^moires.  which  arc 
printed  in  the  vokimes  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences. 
a»  lively  imagination  seems  to  have  carried  him  too 
refiidly  uom  one  subject  to  another  to  permit  him  to 
aequire  ft  profound  knowledge  of  any ;  and  thus  the  re- 
imadion  which  he  acquired  during  his  life  may  be  said  to 
have  temnnated  «l  his  death,  or  to  have  sumved  only  for 
a  time  in  the  memory  of  his  friends. 


YANDER  YELDE,  ADRIAN.  This  celebrated  painter 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1G39,  and  showed  great  aliility 
fbrdravringat  an  early  age.   He  became  the  scholar  of 

John  Wynants  with  whom  he  remained  some  years. 
Adrian  Vaiider\elde  excelled  in  landscapes,  in  cattle,  and 
in  small  figures,  and  was  of  great  assistance  to  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  painters  of  his  time  by  embellishing 
their  pictures  with  figures,  and  tlius  adding  greatly  to  their 
value.  He  painted  figures  in  the  pictures  of  Wynanta» 
Yaader  Heyden,  Ruysdael,  Hobbema,  Moucheron,  and 
others.  Yander%'elde  executed  likewise  some  hisioricaJ 
pieces,  in  which  ho  was  very  successful :  he  pamted  a 
Taking  down  from  the  Cross,  for  allonKni  (  'atholic  church 
at  Amsterdam,  in  which  the  figures,  though  less  than  Ufe, 
were  of  a  considerable  size ;  and  he  left  several  other 
works  of  a  similar  description  unfiniabed  at  his  death  in 
1672,  in  only  his  33rd  year.  Considering  the  early  age  at 
which  Iw  died,  his  pictures  are  Tcryni]m«coua»  yet  thqrftra 
sold  for  veiy  high  prices. 

Adrian  \an(U  rvelde  was  well  acquainted  with  the  hu- 
man figure,  and  also  with  everything  else  that  he  painted. 
He  was  extremely  indu.strious,  and  '.vas  constant  in  his  re- 
coui>c  to  iint'iri-  in  the  studies  of  all  his  works:  the  various 
effecbi  of  lii^li'  ipon  the  trees  and  other  objeets  of  Ua 
landscapes*  both  m  the  morning  and  evwoiiig  scenes,  are 
remarkably  true  to  rnitare,  and  are  manaipeawith  perfect 
master)'  of  his  materials.  He  is  distinguished  also  for  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  drawing  of  all  the  objects  which  he 
represented. 

VA.NDER  YELDE  or  YANDEYELDE,  WILLIAM, 
called  the  Old,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  a  very  celebrated  marine  painter,  was  bom  at  Leyden 
in  IGIO.  Ot  his  early  studies  little  is  known,  but  he  appeaa 
as  a  boy  to  have  been  bred  to  the  tea ;  and  it  was  during 
the  voyages  of  his  youth  that  he  acquired  his  love  for  the 
sea  and  his  knowledge  of  ships,  which  was  eventually  of 
such  eminent  service  to  him  as  a  marine  painter.  He  di».> 
tinguished  him-<'lf  early  by  some  drawings  of  sea-fitrhts, 
and  he  was  in  consequence  comnuBsioned  by  the  States  of 
Holland,  in  16G6,  to  accompai^  admiral  I^e  Ruyter  oa 
board  the  Dutch  fleet,  for  the  pnipoee  of  making  designs 
of  whatever  engaji^ents  might  take  place  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  fleets.  He  made  some  admirable 
drawings  of  the  great  engagement  which  took  jdace  off 
Ohtend,  in  .June  of  that  year.  By  those  and  other  designs 
he  acquired  such  a  reputation  that  he  was  invited  in  1(573 
to  England  by  Charles  II.,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of 
100/.  per  annum,  with  the  title  of  painter  of  sea-fights  to 
the  king.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  zealous  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles,  as  to  be  ungiateAd  to  his  oounhy :  he  led 
the  English  fleet  to  bom  ScneHing. 

Vandcvelde  did  not  paint  his  designs  :  they  were  gene- 
rally executed  with  a  pen  upon  paper  lixed  upon  canvas, 
upon  ]):i:  LhmLnt,  or  upon  white  prepared  canvas ;  he  also 
executed  some  in  black  and  white :  every  part  is  drawn 
and  made  out  with  a  knowledge  end  pveosion  unrivalled 
in  that  style.  Some  of  his  desunw  were  paiii^  in  oil  bv 
his  son,  who  lived  witii  him  in  Voi*  counvy,  and  reeeivea 
firom  the  king  also  a  pension  of  100/.  per  annum  for  that 
express  purpose.  A  copy  of  the  following  privy-seal  was 
purchased  among  Uie  papers  of  Pepys.  im  t  was  given  by 
l)r.  Rawhnson,  the  antiquary,  to  Vertnc,  the  engraver: — 
*  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  C4od,  &.c.,  Co  our  dear 
cousin,  prince  Rupert,  and  the  re.^tt  of  our  commissioners 
for  executing  tlie  place  of  lord  high-admiral  of  England, 
greeting.  Wlieraaa  we  have  thought  fitt  to  allow  the  aft* 
lary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  unto  William  Yan- 
develde  the  elder,  for  taking  and  making  draughts  of  sea- 
fights  ;  and  the  like  .salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num unto  William  Vandcvelde  the  younger,  for  ])utting 
the  said  draughts  into  colours  for  our  particular  use ;  our 
will  and  pleaauie  h,  aad  wee  do  hereby  authorise  and  re« 
quire  you  to  iane  your  oiders  for  the  present  and  future 
estoblishment  of  tiie  leid  aabiies  to  the  ftforeaaid  milhun 
Vandcvelde,  tlie  elder,  and  William  Yandevelde,  the 
younger,  to  be  paid  unto  them  and  eitlier  of  them  during 
our  pleaMire  ;  and  for  so  doing  these  our  letters  shall  be 
your  sufficient  warrant  and  dischaige.  Given  under  our 
privy-seal  at  our  pallace  of  Westminster,  the  aoth  day  of 
February,  in  the  26th  year  of  our  reign.'  After  the  death 
of  <  liai'fes,  James  continued  the  pension. 

He  witnessed  many  of  the  fights  tha^he»tof  gJli^tr 
tended  the  engagement  at  Solebay  in  ft  loiirVitarby 
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order  of  th«  diike  of  Torlr.  He  died  in  London  nnd  vnm 

buried  in  8t»  James's  CljuichyarU ;  the  followinsj  in- 
scription was  enp^ved  on  liis  tombstone: — '  Mr.  William 
Vandeveldc,  semor,  late  painter  ul*  sea-fiu'litsi  to  tht  ir  ma- 
jesties kinR  C;harle-s  II.  and  kine  James,  dyed  161)3.' 

VANDER  VKLDP;  WILLIAM,  the  Younger,  was 
greatly  superior  to  hit  Ikther,  and  is  aeeounted.  the  best 
marine-painter  that  evo- lived.  He  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam in  1633,  and  was  taught  by  hi»  father  until  he  came 
to  Eng'land,  when  he  was  placed  with  Simon  de  Vlieper,  a 
clever  ship-painter.  Yoiuiec  Vandervelde  came  early  to 
this  country,  and  lived  probiibly  with  his  liitlier  at  Green- 
wich :  he  died  in  London  in  1707.  The  works  of  the 
younger  Vandervelde  are  veiy  valuable  :  the  best  of  them 
are  in  Enghuid.  His  calms  and  his  storm-pieces  are 
equally  excelient,  and  they  are  all  remadtable  for  their  de- 
licacy of  drawing  and  transparency  of  coloorin^.  Walpolc 
says  of  hini,  '  \ViIliani  \  anik'sekle.  tin-  son,  tliL- 
neatest  mantlKit  has  appeared  in  this  brunch  ot  ])ain1in<; ; 
tlie  palm  is  not  less  disputed  with  Hnj)liael  for  history, 
than  with  Vandevelde  for  sea-pieces.  Annibal  Caracci 
and  Ilfr.  Scott  have  not  surpassed  those  chienains/ 

Hie  younger  Vandervelde  left  a  son  of  the  same  name, 
who  alio  iHun ted  sea-pieces,  and  made  good  comes  of  the 
worka  of  nis  ikther.  He  died  in  Holland.  Both  Um  Van- 
derreldes  sat  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

(Houbraken,  Grnote  S<-/i',ii/'iiri:/i,  Sec. ;  Descanips,  Im 
Vic  de.t  Printrct  Ffnmaiids,  &tc. ,  Walpole,  Anixdotes  o/ 
Paintun:  m  Jiui:/nnd.) 

VANDER  WERFF.  ADRIAN.  Tliis  celebrated  painter 
was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Kralinger  Ambacht  near 
B«tterdaro,  in  1659.  He  studied  fint  with  Cornelius 
Fieolett,  a  good  portrait  painter,  but  at  the  aipre  of  tiiiiteen 
was  placed  with  Eglon  Vander  Neer,  with  whom  he  re- 
maineil  four  years,  and  made  such  pro|^ress  as  to  lender 
his  master  pi"eat  n.oi.-tance  in  his  works.  At  the  early  aj;e 
of  seventeen  Vantler  Werif  s<'t  up  for  himself  a.s  a  portrait 
painter  at  Rotterdam.  lie  painted  small  portrait*  in  oil, 
in  the  style  of  Netscher :  he  however  soon  got  tired  of  this 
branch,  and  took  to  historical  painting  ;  and  he  was  re- 
markably successful  in  dtsposuig  of  his  first  pictures. 
Periiaps  no  painter  ey«r  rose  more  steadily  to  fortune  than 
Yandi  r  \Vei-ff ;  every  year  (u'ded  to  his  wealth  and  to  his 
re])i(f.i1  ion.  He  painted  a  picture  lor  an  East  India  mer- 
chant of  tlic  nanie  of  Steen  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  had 
been  witli  his  master  Vander  Neer,  which  was  apparently 
th«  making  of  his  fortune.  It  attracted  the  attention  of 
and  WIS  purchased  by  the  elector  John  William  of  the 
PMi,  imtn  passing  thtoojgh  Amaterdam ;  and  when  timt 
prince  was  ai  Rotterdam  in  1696,  he  visited  Vander  Werff, 
and  orderd  two  pictures  of  him:  his  own  portrait,  for  the 
■,'rand-duke  of  fusean)',  and  a  .ludirmeut  of  Solomon, 
wliicli  pictures  he  requested  \'ander  Werff  to  bring  to  him 
in  ])er^(>u  to  Diisaclilorf,  in  the  ibllowinit  year.  Vander 
Werff  took  the  pictures,  and  the  elector  was  so  well 
sattsfted  with  them,  that  he  wished  to  take  the  painter  into 
hi*  service,  and  offered  him  a  noble  salary :  Vander  Werff 
however  consented  to  rive  up  only  six  months  in  the  year  to 
the  elector,  and  was  allowed  a  salary  *)1'  4(MX)  florins,  but 
it  was  raised  to  I'AHH)  upon  his  atU  rwanl^  consenting  to 
devote  nine  months  in  t!ie  year  to  the  prince,  who  pre- 
sented hiin  with  his  portrait  set  in  diamond.s.  and  honoured 
him  with  knighthoocl  for  him  and  his  heirs.  He  purchased 
also  at  a  high  price  the  works  which  Vender  Werif  executed 
during  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year. 

Vander  Werff  received  very  high  prices  for  his  pictures. 
After  the  death  of  the  elector  in  1710,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  them  to  whom  li<'  j)Ii-a-e(l ;  niu!  in  l!ir  iViIlou  iiiK- 
year,  1717,  he  sold  thre<'  to  one  nohlenian  lor  1U,(MJ<)  tlorins, 
a. Judgment  of  Paris  lor  ^tTAK)  flonns,  a  Holy  Family  for 
2>IX)  florins,  and  a  Mai^dalen  Ibr  21XX)  flonns.  In  the 
year  after  he  sold  another  .ludgment  of  Paris  for  TjOOO 
florins,  and  a  Flkht  into  £g}i>t  for  4000  florins:  shortly 
afterwards  he  sold  to  an  English  gentleman  ten  pictures 
for  33,000  florins ;  and  after  his  death,  a  p-aintinn  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  was  .sold  for  iVjOO  florins.    He  died  in  1722. 

The  pictures,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  painted  li\ 
Vander  Werff  lor  the  elector  John  William,  which  formed 
pari  of  the  Diisseldorf  collection,  are  now  in  the  Pinako- 
thek  at  Munich,  where  there  are  twenty-nine  paintings  by 
Vander  Werfl',  including  the  Fifteen  Mysteries  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  many  of  his  best  pieces.  The  Ecce  Homo, 
oontaining  many  small  figures,  painted  in  1098 ;  Abia- 


htm  with  Sarah  and  Agar,  painted  in  1609 ;  and  a  Mag- 
dalen in  the  Wilderness,  painted  in  1707,  are-remarkaMe 
works,  ('([ua'il y  excellent  in  composition,  drawing,  colouring 
and  cxr-culion,  and  are  perhaps une<jualled  fur  tlnir  delicate 
and  elaborate  tinisli ;  yet  through  an  artilicial  chiaroscuro 
they  have  a  cold  and  inanimate  effect,  which  greatly 
detracts  Scorn  the  gratification  the  spectator  mi^ht  b9 
expected  to  eitperienee  in  contemplating  such  exquisite 
works  of  art.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw  most  of  these  works 
at  Diiaseldorf  before  the  collection  at  that  place  was 
purctias(  <t  hy  the  late  king  of  Bavaria,  and  in  his  '  Journey 
to  i- landers  and  Holland'  he  has  made  some  remarks  on 
these  pictures,  which  define  admirably  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  this  painter.  He  says : — '  His  pictures,  whether 
great  or  small,  certainly  afford  but  Uttie  pleasure.  Of 
theix  w«at  of  effect  it  is  worth  a  painter's  while  to  inquire 
into  ttm  CWBM.  One  of  the  principal  causes  appears  to 
me.  hialmvil^Ontertained  an  opinion  that  the  liefht  of  a 
jiieture  ought  to  be  tlirown  solelv  on  the  fienires,  and  little 
or  none  on  the  ground  or  f-\y.  'Fhis  ijivcs  irieat  coldness 
to  the  effect,  and  is  so  contrar)'  to  nature  and  the  practice 
of  those  painters  with  whose  works  he  was  surrounded, 
that  w«  canoot  help  wondering  how  be  £eU  into  this  mia- 
take.  In  dcseribing  Vanderwerf  %  manner,  were  I  to 
that  all  the  parts  ever)*where  melt  info  each  otherv  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  effect  would  be  a 
high  degree  of  softness ;  but  it  is  notoriously  the  contrary, 
and  I  think  for  the  reason  that  has  been  given  ;  his  flesh 
has  the  appearance  of  ivory  or  plaster,  or  some  other  hard 
substance.  What  contributes  like^vise  to  give  this  hard- 
ness, is  a  want  of  transparency  in  his  colouring,  from  his 
admitting  Uttle  or  no  reflection  of  light.  Ho  MS  also  the 
defect  which  is  often  found  in  Rembrandt,  that  of  making 
his  light  only  a  single  spot.  However,  to  do  him  justice, 
his  fiirures  and  his  heaths  are  ?cnei-a!ly  well  drawn,  and 
his  drapen,'  is  excellent  ;  perlmps  there  are  in  his  ].iu  t\ires 
as  perlecl  examples  of  drapery  as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  painter  s  works  whatever.' 

(Houbraken,  Groote  Schouburgh  der  NederiantMka  ' 
KmttmskOdkn,  frc.) 

VANDER  WEYDE,  ROGER,  a  celebrated  old  painter 
of  Brussels,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteentil  century. 
He  was,  according  to  Van  Mander,  one  of  the  first  to  reform 
the  style  of  design  of  the  Flemish  painters;  he  divested  it 
considerabl)  of  its  Gothic  manner,  was  correct  in  his  propor- 
tions, and  was  very  successful  in  expression.  He  painted  por- 
trait and  history :  there  are,  or  were,  four  verj'  celebrated 
pictuiea  by  him  in  the  town-JiaU  of  BiusnIs*  iUustmtiQg 
remailcsble  sets  of  justice.  One  repreeeiits  a  ftther  on 
his  death-bed  putting  to  death  his  guilty  son  ;  another 
account  deserit)es  it  as  Archambald.  prince  of  Hrabant, 
putting  his  iieplie\v  and  heir  to  death,  lor  having  violated 
a  maid  of  that  country :  the  expre.ssion  of  sorrow  in  the 
face  of  the  old  man  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

There  was  also  in  »  ehuich  of  the  Vinnn  at  Lounine  ■ 
Descent  Ihim  the  Croa^  by  Vaiidar  Weydo,  which  was 
highly  valued.  It  was  sent  to  Spain  by  command  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  a  copy  of  it,  by  Michael  Cocxis,  put  up 
in  its  place  at  Louvaine.  Vander  Weyde  died  in  1529,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  of  an  epidemic  disease  which  carried  off 
many  peojile.  \  an  Mander  says  that  he  ama-s-sed  consider- 
able wealth,  and  spent  much  on  the  poor.  Two  heads,  on 
gold  erounds,  in  the  gallery  of  the  IjOuvtc,  one  of  Christ 
and  the  other  of  the  Viigin  Hiaiy,  numbered  515  and  516, 
and  said  in  the  eatalof^e  to  be  oy  an  unknowa  artist,  are, 
•ecording  to  Dr.  Waairen  [Art  nntl  ArtiUtim  Paris),  by 
the  hand  of  Vander  Weyde.  He  praises  the  expression 
and  the  colouring. 

(Van   Mander,  Het  Ijpvm   der  Schi/ders;  Waagen, 
Kumiifrrki'  iind  Kunitllfr  in  England  und  Pwit»'\ 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  L.\ND.  fTASMAWiA.] 

VANDYCK.  SIR  ANTONY.  This  great  painter  was 
bom  at  Antweni,  March  22nd,  1599.  His  father  was  a 
glass-painter  of  Hertoeenbosch  (Bois-le-DucX  and  gave  his 
son  his  earliest  instruction  in  drawing;  he  was  instructed 
also  by  his  mother,  who  ])Hinfed  landsca])cs,  and  was  very 
skihiil  in  fiiilnoidety.  Hefore  he  became  the  scholar  of 
Rubens,  \  andyck  is  said  to  have  been  placed  with  Van 
Balen.  With  Rubens  he  made  such  progress  as  to  be 
soon  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  some  of  his  mastei'a 
sketehea,  and,  aeconlinir  to  a  common  but  probably  incor- 
rect report,  to  excite  his  jealousy.  Rubens  has  bad  the 
credit  of  having  been  actuated  by  jealousy  w  hen  he  aii  '  , 
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piuiures  lor  me  ciiurcri  ot  m 
oa  honeback,  painted  from 
Mai  hf  RidMDB;  aad  a  Hoi 
aad  ber  puuIb  were  models 


vised  Vandyck  to  confine  himself  to  portrait  painting,  and 
to  yisit  Italy  for  the  purpoKC  of  studying  the  works  of 
Utiaa  and  other  ^reat  Italian  mast  en.  Walpole  enter- 
tained a  more  ivImnmI  iri«w :  h«  nipiKMes  that  Vandyck 
Mttiie  hopelesneaa  of  surtMssing  or  even  equallinE;  his 
fTCat  master  in  hi*  own  line,  and  that  he  voluntarily 
devoted  his  chief  attention  to  ])<)rtrait.  If  Rubens  recom- 
meiided  V'smdyck  to  visit  Italy,  it  was  clearly  Itjr  Vandyck's 
benefit,  ami  his  following:  that  advice  8ho\v^  that  he  saw 
ftUJjf  the  ad\-antu^  to  be  derived  from  such  a  visit,  of 
vifeMil  Bnbena  himself  wai  an  excellent  example.  The 
iauncdiatoOMM oC  Rnbtn^areputed  iealoamr of  & aeholar 
la  aceounled  ftr  bf  a  T«ri<muy-to1d  anecdote.  Diepen- 
beck,  another  of  Uubenn's  scholar-:,  is  said  to  have  been 
pushed  by  one  of  his  cimipiiiiion-  airumst  the  creat  picture 
of  the  Descent  from  the  l  'ro><,  iipmi  a  nart  that  wa-i  shil 
wet,  and  to  have  done  it  considerable  damas;c,  which  was 
however  so  wdl  repaired  by  Vandyck,  that  Rubens  is 
reported  to  have  been  at  fint  better  fAeaaed  ifith  that  part 
of  the  pietore  after  the  aecMent  than  before  it ;  but  upon 
the  eareomslBDce  beins  related  to  him,  to  have  become 
lealous  of  Vandjrek,  and  to  have  repainted  the  j)art  asrain 
nitn-<'lf.  Another  version  of  the  storj-  says  thai  thi^  acci- 
dent increased  his  esteem  lor  Vandyck.  Whatever  may 
be  the  real  statement  of  the  case,  Rubens  and  Vandyck 
appear  to  have  parted  on  the  best  of  terras.  Vandyck 
wcaented  Rubens  with  two  historical  pictures,  an  Ecce 
Homo  and  Chritt  in  the  Garden  of  Olivea,  and  a  portrait 
^lUdMU^aeeond  wHk:  he  was  preaented  in  rrtum  by 
Babena  with  one  of  his  most  beantifid  horses. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Vaiuiyck  set  out  for  Italy,  I'ut  dr- 
layed  some  time  at  Bnksels,  la.-nnalcd  by  the  d'uirms  of  a 
peasant  trirl  of  Savelthem.  who  persuaded  him  to  paint  two 
pictures  for  the  church  of  her  native  place — a  St.  Martin 

 rom  himself,  and  the  hone  given 

Holy  Family,  fbr  which  the  girl 
models.  In  Italy  he  spent  some  time 
in  Venice  and  in  Genoa,  where  he  painted  many  excellent 
portraits.  From  Genoa  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
also  much  patronized,  and  lived  in  preat  style.  A  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  painted  at  this  time,  is  one  of 
his  masterpieces :  it  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  hangs  near 
the  celebrated  portrait  of  Leo  X.  by  Raphael,  and  is  in 
evenr  req^t  an  adndnble  pietare.  Vandmk  was  known 
in  Rome  as  the  Pittore  Cafaliereieo.  He  aYoUed  Itie  ao* 
ciety  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  men  of  low  and  intem- 
perate habits.  They  hafl  formed  themselves  into  a  well- 
known  society  called  the  Schilder-Bent,  and  annoyed  Van- 
dyck so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  and  re- 
turn to  Genoa  about  1G25.  Germans  were  also  admitted 
into  tlus  society :  it  was  not  broken  up  until  the  year  1720. 
\Vhilst  at  Genoa  Vandyck  received  an  invitation  to  go  to 
iUenno;  whither  be  went»  and  he  painted  there  portraits 
of  Prince  Pbilibeitof  Savojr,  the  Ticeroy.  and  other  dis- 
tingni.<<hcd  persons  :  also  the  celebrated  painter  Soi)honisba 
Anguisciola,  then  in  her  92nd  year.  He  remained  onlv  a 
short  time  in  Sicily,  bcins:^  driven  away  by  the  plague,  he 
returned  to  Genoa,  and  tlience  to  his  own  country. 

Vandyck's  first  picture  after  his  return  to  Antwerp  was 
a  St.  Aoguatin,  lor  the  church  of  the  Angustincs  in  that 
plaee,  bjr  wfaidi  he  established  his  reputation  aa  one  of  the 
fiist  painters  of  his  time.  He  painted  several  other  ex  eel - 
*  lent  historical  pictures,  but  acquired  greater  fame  liy  his 
)K>rtrait5.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  his  old  master  Rubens, 
who  is  said  to  have  ottered  him  his  eldest  daughter  in  mar- 
riatf.  but  Vandyck  declined  upon  the  plea  that  he  intended 
to  return  shortly  to  Rome,  or  really,  as  some  S4iy,  because 
he  was  in  love  with  the  step-mother.  From  Antwerp  Van- 
dyck went  to  the  Uacue  by  the  invitation  of  the  pnnce  of 
Orange,  Frederick  oTNaaMU,  and  painted  many  portraits 
of  the  principal  personages  at  that  court.  Wfiilst  at  the 
Hague  he  heard  of  the  great  love  of  the  arts  of  Charles  I., 
and  he  came  to  Kniriaud  wr.h  ihr  ho]K-  ol  lujnp  introduced 
to  the  king.  His  hopes  not  being  realized,  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  not  being  more  successful  in  that  place,  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country.  Charles  however,  having 
shortly  afterwards  seen  the  portrait  of  the  nmsician  Nic. 
Laaieie,  director  of  the  music  of  the  king's  chapel,  re- 
quested Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  had  sat  to  Vandyck,  to  in- 
vite him  to  come  .airaiti  to  F.nis'land.  He  came  to  F^ngland 
about  l'j'}2:  wsi-*  Icxi^'ed  by  the  king  at  Hlackfnai-s  ;  was 
kiuchted  ui  that  m  at,  and  in  the  year  lollowinc;.  1G;$.'),  he 

was  granted  an  annuai  pension  uf  '2UU/.  for  life,  vrith  the 


title  of  painter  to  his  majesty,  besides  being  handsomely 
paid  ftr  his  works.  Hiere  is  a  note  in  Walpole  of  a  mm  of 
2aOif.  paid  to  Vandyck  by  the  king,  for  vanoua  mcturea  in 
1632.  For  a  rimpie  wliole  length  the  king  pidd  25/.,  but 

other  people  appear  to  have  paid  more.  Walpole  says, 
'  Vanch  ck  had  '10/.  for  a  iiall',  and  (M)/.  for  a  whole  lengtli ; 
a  more  lational  proixirtion  ttian  that  of  our  present  painters, 
wdio  receive  an  equal  price  i'ov  Wm'  most  insignilicant  part 
of  the  picture.' 

Vand}^ck  was  indefatigable  in  his  application ;  he  painted 
a  portrait  in  a  day.  He  often  detained  people  who  eat  to 
him  to  dinner,  tbat  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing their  countenances,  and  he  retouched  their  portraits 
again  in  the  afternoon.  He  kept  a  great  table,  and  was  of 
most  expensive  habits  ;  he  was  also  fond  of  music,  and  was 
liberal  to  niusKiaus.  In  the  summer  he]r.cd  at  F.ltham 
in  Kent.  Buekeridge,  in  his  'Essay  towards  an  English 
School,'  speaking  of  Vandyek;  sayi^  *  He  always  went  niS||^ 
nificently  dressed,  had  a  »om«roQS  and  gallant  equinage, 
and  kept  so  good  a  table  in  his  apartment,  that  fewpnnesB 
were  more  visited  or  better  served.'  This  luxurious  and 
sedentary  life  destroyed  his  constitution  and  wasted  his 
means.  He  endeavoured  to  repair  his  fortunes  by  the 
absurd  study  of  alchemy  and  the  search  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone :  a  pursuit  in  which  he  w  as  probably  en- 
couraged, &ays  Walpole,  by  the  example  of  his  friend  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby.  Shortly  before  he  died,  the  king  bestowed 
on  Vandyck,  for  a  wife,  Mary,  danghter  of  tfa«  unfortunate 
Lord  Rtmiven,  earl  of  Gowiy.  Not  long  after  they  were 
married,  he  wont  with  his  wife  to  Paris,  '  in  hopes'  says 
Walpole,  "of  lieinu:  employed  in  some  pubUc  work  but 
afti  r  rcniamuis  tlieie  for  a  short  time,  and  seeing  no  pro- 
spects of  success,  he  returned  to  London,  and,  still  bent 
upon  executing  some  public  work,  lie  i)ruposed  tothe  king, 
by  Sir  Kenelm  Digt>y,  to^aint  the  walls  of  the  Banquet^ 
ing-honse  at  Whitemdl  with  the  history  and  procession  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  He  made  a  design,  with  which  tba 
king  is  said  to  have  been  pleased,  but  ho  demanded  sndi  a 
large  sum  for  the  carrying  it  into  execution  :  80,(KKV.,  pro- 
bably a  misprint  lor  HOOtt/.),  that  it  wa.s  judged  unrea>on- 
able  :  and  whilst  the  king  was  treatimr  \Mth  him  for  a  leaa 
sum,  the  project  w;i.s  luit  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Vandyck : 
he  died  in  London,  in  1G41,  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age  ;  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  tomb  of  John 
of  Gannt.  He  left  one  daoghter  bv  his  wife  Mary  Ruthven, 
who  married  Mr.  Stepney,  who  rode  in  the  horse-guards  on 
their  first  establishment  by  Charles  II.  Notwithstanding 
his  expensive  habits,  he  died  worth  about  20.000/. 

Vandyck  is  generally  allowed  to  dispute  the  palm  with 
Titian  in  portrait  painting,  and  he  is  by  some  accounted 
upon  the  whole  superior  to  lum.  He  was  inferior  to  Titian 
in  richness  and  warmth  of  colouring,  but  su^;>aased  him  in 

Serhaps  every  other  respect.  Vandyck  is  unnralled  for  the 
elicacy  of  drawing  and  beauty  of  Ma  hands;  hewasperfeet 
masfer'of  diawinc;  and  of  chiaroscuro;  he  wa.s  admirable 
in  draperies  :  and  witli  simidicity  of  expression  and  grace 
of  attitiui,',  111'  coniliiiu'd  lioth  dignity  and  individuality. 
His  portraits  urcnerally  impress  us  with  the  feeling  that  he 
has  not  only  selected  the  most  suitable  attitude  for  the 
figure,  but  that  he  has  also  chosen  the  best  tiew  of  the 
eoont«nanoe.  His  latest woito am e«eeat«d  in* oanlMi 
though  masterly  manner,  but  some  of  his  earliest  portnuts, 
particularly  aome  of  those  painted  in  Italy,  eombme  with 
liis  own  maslerly  style  of  deagn  tiie  exqoiaito  ftoisb  «ff 
Holbein. 

Although  Vandyck  has  acquired  his  great  name  by  his 
portraits,  he  painted  also  many  excellent  historical  pieces, 
and  he  never  at  any  time  ceased  to  paint  pictures  m  this 
line  ;  they  are  however  veiy  inferior  to  his  pwtraita:  tluqr 
want  generally  both  filing  and  expression.  Wb  best  his- 
torical |)iclure,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  RejTiolds,  ia 
the  Crucilixion  between  the  two  Thieves,  at  the  church  of 
the  liecollets  at  Mechlin,  of  which  he  says,  '  This  per-, 
haps  is  the  most  capital  of  all  his  works,  in  n'speet  to  the 
variety  and  cxtensiveness  of  the  design,  and  the  judicious 
disposition  of  the  whole.  In  the  efforts  which  the  thieves 
make  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  cross,  he  has  siie- 
cessfully  encountered  the  difficulty  of  the  ait  ;^  and  the 
prewion  of  grief  and  re^gnation  in  the  Virgin  is  admimble. 
This  picture,  upon  the  whoK-,  may  be  considered  a.s  one  of 
the  first  pictures  in  the  worlil,  i^ives  the  hiijhcst  idea  of 
\'andvck's  powers:  it  shows  tliat  lie  bad  tnily  a  genius  for 

histoiy-painling,  if  it  had  not  been  ^*"Jj^|{j'|^'gj^Qpg 
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Taadjrck'a  pjctans  are  veiy  numerous,  almost  as  much 
to  as  those  of  Rubens.  Many  of  the  best  of  them  are  in 

this  conntrj-,  at  'Wiiulsor  C'uitle,  at  Hamplon  Court,  ;it 
Wiltuii  House,  and  at  Bli-nlu-im,  and  in  niaiiy  oflar  private 
follections.  His  in;ihterpiece.  in  tlie  opinion  ol  "Waipole,  is 
the  dramaUc  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Stratford  and  liis  st-crc- 
taiy  Sir  Thomaa  Mainwaring,  at  Went  worth  House.  There 
is  one  also  at  Blenheim  of  this  subject,  which  Dr.  Waagen 
fnaises  very  highly ;  Walpole  however  sa)'s  that  the  pic- 
ture at  Wentworlli  Houm-  is  infinitely  superior  to  it.  At 
Wilton  House  tluiL  hMjuty-ftve  pictures  by  Vandyek, 
and  it  is  here,  says  Walpnlr,  that  v'andyck  I's  upon  his 
throne ;  and  the  great  portrait  of  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
with  his  family,  says  the  same  writer,  '  thouf;h  daiiiaijed, 
would  serve  alone  as  a  school  of  this  master.'  Charles  I. 
was  painted  tevcial  times  by  Vondyck,  sometimes  on  horse- 
back, and  he  repeated  some  of  the  portrutsof  liim :  they  are 
among  his  beat  works.  Amonp  his  more  interestincr  works 
also  is  the  serios  of  portraits  of  'ht  nio-t  i  tniiu  nt  artists  and 
citlu'i's  liis  t'unteniptjrarii's  at  .\iilwt'!p,  jiainti'd  in  small  in 
chiuro'icuio,  Ixlore  he  left  Antwerp  lor  the  Ha<:ue.  TIil- 
originals  were  never  collected,  l)ut  they  were  etched  and 
have  been  published  together,  \u  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred, three  time*,  under  Uie  ibllowing  titles—'  Icooes  Viro- 
rum  doetoram,  irietonun,  chalcographomn,  &e.  numera 
centum,  ab  Antonio  Vand}(k  ])ietore  ad  vivum  expressap 
c't  ejus  sumptu  sen  incisaJ  Ant  . erpise.'  Vandyck  etched 
sonif  oftlu'  plates  himself. 

The  superb  head  of  Gevartius,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  lA)ndon,  attributed  to  Vandyck,  is 
supposed  by  some  critics  to  have  been  painted  by  Uubens. 
Piistiavant  and  Dr.  Waagcn  are  both  of  this  opmion,  but 
they  think  that  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  the  work  of  Van- 
dycK.  Ihr.  lYaai^en  has  observed  that  this  picture  can- 
n  s*  111'  the  ])ortn;it  of  Casjiar  Gevartius,  the  friend  of 
Kubeus,  lor  he  was  not  born  until  ir>y3,  anil  it  repr^sent-s 
a  man  between  50  and  GO ;  and  that  if  it  represents  the 
canon  John  Gevartius,  it  cannot  have  been  painted  by 
Vamfyck,  for  he  died  in  16^  whilst  Vandyck  was  in 
Italy;  nor  can  it  have  been  painted  by  him  before  he 
went  to  Italy,  for  it  is  not  the  produMioa  «f  a  young 
hand.  If  it  be  the  head  of  John  Gevarthia,iliaiut  have 
been  painted  by  Rubens. 

Houbraken,  Groote  Schouburgh,  &c.  ;  Deseamps,  J.d 
l  ie  (ies  Pemlren  Flaimmds,  &c. ;  Walpole,  .Tf/im/o/e*  o/ 
PttitlHng  in  England;  Passavant,  Kunstreise  durch  Eng- 
land ttnd  Belgien ;  Waagen,  Kun$tte«rhe  wtd  Kunsiler  in 
Englaud  mid  Paris.) 

VANE.  Sia  HENRY,  the  Younger,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1612.  He  was  descended  from  an  antient  family 
in  the  county  of  Ki  nt,  and  \v;ts  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  of  Hadlow  in  Kent,  knight,  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold and  secretary  of  state  to  KingCliarles  I.  He  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Westminster  School. 
About  the  sixteenttl  year  of  his  age  Sir  Ilenrv  Vane  be- 
came a  eentleman  cotnmMMr  of  Magdalen  Uoil,  Oxford: 
but  Wood  says,  that  when  he  should  nave  matriculated  as 
a  member  of  the  University,  and  taken  the  naths  of  alle- 
giance and  supreinaey.  lie  tjuitted  his  s^own,  put  on  a  l  loak, 
Htul  stutiu-d  iiot  v'.  itl;-i';iii'.h;ii:  i'o-  Mime  time  in  that  hall. 
On  leaving  (Jxfoid  he  spent  some  time  in  France,  and 
more  in  Geneva,  where  he  contracted  an  unconquerable 
aversion  towards  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  After  his  return  home,  his  father,  being  then 
comptroller  of  the  household  and  a  piivy  councillor,  was 
greatly  displeasM  on  dtseovering  the  heterodox  state  of 
his  son  s  opinions.  The  interference  of  Laud  in  tlie  work 
of  recallinir  him  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Chuieh  of  England 

f roduced  the  eflect  of  confirming  him  in  hi^  si  ctariani.sm. 
a  1635  he  went,  for  conscience  sake,  to  the  infant  colony 
of  New  England,  w  here  he  remained  about  two  years.  On 
•  hit  return  to  England  he  manicd:  and,  tluoughhia  iiather'e 
interest,  was  joined  with  6Sr  Wilnam  Rnssell  in  office 
4if  ttoasurer  of  the  navy.  In  Uj-k)  he  wa**  knighted.  He 
»al  lor  the  borough  oi  Kiiiir  ton-u]ion-Hidl  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  niet  at  Wcstuiin-li  r,  April  IGUK  and  again 
in  the  l>ong  Parliament,  which  began  .\uvember3,  the 
same  year.  Dnrtng  Strafford's  trial  young  \  a n e,  in  search- 
ing for  some  pqien  for  his  lather,  found  in  his  lather's 
cabinet  some  notea,  tflach  were  used  aa  material  evidence 
against  Strafford  on  the  trial.  Having  been  appointed 
iiole  tresMu-er  of  the  navy,  and  considering  the  fees,  which 
by  reaaoa  of  the  war  amminted  to  meariy  aiMIOOf.  ayear, 


I  as  too  much  for  a  private  luhiect,  he  gave  up  tm  patent, 
which  he  hadforliaftomCShanesI.,  to  the  parhament,  only 
(!i  -irii.::  th.at  'JUMOi,  ayear  should  go  to  a  deputy  whom  he 
had  bled  to  the  business.  W'hen  tlie  Itidepciuicnls  sprung 
up,  he  declared  himself  one  of  theii  leaders.  He  did  not 
approve  of  the  force  put  upon  the  parliament  by  the  armyt 
nor  of  the  king's  azectttioii*  withonnring  fbr  aome  jtiine 
from  public  afEuia. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  OomuottweaMi,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1648-9,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  state ; 
and  in  l(i."j2  he  w  as  for  a  time  president  of  the  same  coun- 
cil, and  also  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  commissionei^^  of 
the  navy.  Ou  the  tJth  of  January,  1649-50,  he  made  the 
Report  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  the  manner  of  electing  future  Parha- 
menta.  Towaids  the  end  of  1651  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  comnmsioners  that  were  to  he  sent  into  Scotland  ia 
order  to  introduce  the  English  government  there. 

Vane  was  one  of  those  who  would  not  stdnnif  to  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell.  When  Lieutenant-Colonel  Win-s- 
ky entered  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
lti53,  with  two  files  of  musqueteers,  to  drive  out  the  com- 
mons, Vane  exclaimed,  '  This  ia  not  honcitl  yea,  it  ia 
against  morality  and  common  honesty.'  Whawmon  Cttm- 
well  fell  a  rainng  at  him,  crying  out  with  a  Rmd  voice, 
'  O,  Sir  Henry  \'atic  !  Sir  Henry  Vane!  the  Lord  deliver 
rae  from  Sir  lii-niy  Vane  I'  In  1656,  a;>  ^'ane  persevered 
in  his  lu.^Mlltv  to  (Jromwell's  governnu'ii!,  v, IiIlIi  ho.-.tiiity 
he  displayed  in  a  book  published  by  him.  entitled  '  A  Heal- 
ing Question  propounded  and  resolved,'  lie  was  imprisoned 
for  some  time  in  Carisbrook  Castle  in  the  Isle  ol  WighL 
But  notwithstanding  this  and  other  means  to  shake  bis 
resolution,  he  remained  inflexible  both  under  OUver  and 
his  son  imd  successor  Richard. 

Alter  Richard's  alxlication,  the  Long  Parliament,  wliich 
had  been  restored  by  a  general  council  of  tiie  officers  of 
the  army,  consUtutecl  Sir  Henr)'  one  ui  tiie  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  also  a  member,  and  afterwards  president,  of 
the  council  of  state.  But  he  altervrards  seems  to  have 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  parltament,  for  it  waa 
voted  that  he  should  repair  to  his  nouse  at  Raby,  and 
remain  there  during  the  plca>ure  of  the  parliament. 

On  the  kings  restoration,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
.siilved,  on  the  11th  of  June,  llKiO.  that  Sm  1L  Vane  should 
be  oae  of  the  twenty  persons  to  be  excepted  out  of  the 
Act  of  General  Pardon  and  Oblivion,  for  and  in  respeet 
only  of  such  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  not  extendiog 
to  life,  as  should  be  thought  fit  to  be  ii^cted  aa  him. 
In  July  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  January, 
106(V6l,  an  insurrection  of  the  Fiflh-Monarchy  Men  broke 
out,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  being  almost  the  ordy  person  of 
station  who  bad  countenanced  them,  was  removed  from 
one  prison  to  another,  and  at  la.st  to  trie  Isle  of  Seilly.  In 
Augiist,  1660,  the  lords  and  common.s  had  joinea  in  a 
petition  to  tlie  king,  that  'if  be  were  attainted,  yet  execu- 
tion aa  to  Ilia  Ufe  misht  be  lemittod^'  to  which  bis  mij^eai^ 
returned  a  fltvooiaMe  answer.  But  in  July,  1061,  tim 
ciininions  had  aolkr  altered  their  sentiments  as  to  oixler 
tiiat  he  should  be  proceeded  aeain.st  according  to  law,  and 
for  that  purpose  be  sent  for  back  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

On  Monday  the  2nd  of  June,  1662,  Vane  was  arraigned, 
having  been  indicted  of  high  treason  before  the  Midmesex 
grand  jury  the  precediqg  term.  He  pressed  much  for 
counsel,  and  the  court  assured  him  that,  after  pleading, 
counsel  should  be  assigned  him ;  which  assurance,  after 
his  pleading  not  guilty,  wc  are  informed  the  court  thought 
tit  to  violate.  On  Friday  the  (i;h  of  .lune,  the  attorney- 
general  havinij  addres.sed  the  jury,  Sir  Henry  was  required 
to  make  his  defence,  and  to  go  through  with  his  case  all  at 
once,  and  nut  to  reply  again  upon  the  crown  lawyera. 
Vane  spoke  iii  his  defence  with  great  spirit  and  courage. 
After  he  had  finidied.  Finch,  ttM  aoUator^general,  ad- 
dreaaed  the  jury,  who,  having  then  retired  for  about  half 
an  hour,  returned  with  their  verdict,  which  found  the  pri- 
soner iruilty  of  hii,'h  treason  from  January  iws  (the 
dav  c'l  (  'fiarli  '-  I  s  execution  .  On  the  11th  of  .lune,  the 
seiiteiice-day,  the  court  tinally  refused  to  hear  his  reasons 
for  an  arrest  of  judgment,  though  they  had  promised  him, 
before  the  verdict,  that  they  would  hear  anything  of  that 
kind  hehad  to  oifer ;  as  tli^  had  also,  before  his  pleadiB{( 
nol  guilty,  promised  him  counsel.  Tlie  sentence  was,  that 
he  should  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  TybMn ; 
bat  in  the  order  for  hia  awution  the  mihpi^wairhi^^fcBliOgl 
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was  altered  inlo  a.  biheMliiiff  only  on  Tower  Hill,  which 
order  was  accortlingly  carrietf  into  execution  on  the  14th 
of  June. 

Sir  Hennr  Vane  left  only  one  son,  who  was  Icniic^hted  by 
Kinv  Chsnes  11.,  and  created,  by  King  William,  Lord  Bar- 
nanf  of  Barnard  ("■.utic. 

Sir  Ili  nry  Vaiif  was  the  author  of  various  publications, 
both  political  and  theological.  Of  the  latter  the  most 
remarkable  bears  the  following  stranije  title:  'The  Re- 
tired Man"s  Meditations,  or  the  Mysterie  and  Power  of 
Godlines  shining  fi)>lh  in  tlie  LivineWoid, to  the  unmuk- 
in^  the  Mystene  of  Tniqnity  in  the  most  Re^Bined  and 
Purest  Forms.  In  \vhi<  !i  Old  Li^rlit  ]%  restored,  and  New 
Light  justitied,  beint^  tlio  Witiu  ss  which  is  given  to  this 
As^e.  By  Ilenrj'  Vane,  Knight,'  4to.,  IOTA  in  which, 
amongst  other  subjects  equally  dark,  he  discusses  the 
'creation,  nature,  and  ministry  of  angels.'  'the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,'  the  '  fall  of  man,'  and  '  the 
thousand  years  reign  of  Christ  ;*  which  last  di.Hcussion, 
thoogli  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  Fiilh-Monarchy 
Wan^  strong  subject,  we  found  the  most  unintelligible  of 
the  whole. 

(TAe  Lift'  and  Death  of  Sir  Hfury  J'atu\  Knt.,  Lond., 
1662:  Bi'.g.  lint.,  art.  'Vane;'  Ath.  Ojoh.,  art.  'Vane;' 
Birch's  Zjiv* Ludlow's  Memoirs;  Fane's  Speeches  in 
Brit.  Mus.;  Whitclock;  TYiol  Sir  Emnf  Van$t  Knt., 
1662;  Slate  Trials,  vol.  U.) 

VAN  EFFEN,  JUSTUb,  k  writer  who  hu  been  called 
the  Addison  of  Holland,  wns.  born  at  IHrecht  in  1(;R4,  and 
was  intended  by  his  father  tor  the  .same  profession  as  his 
own,  namely,  the  military  scrvit  e.  But  .lustns  felt  no  in- 
clination for  the  army:  he  preferred  study,  and  auplied 
himself  to  that  of  jurispnidence,  in  which' faculty  he  ob- 
tained a  Doctor's  degree  at  Leyden  in  1727.  He  does  not 
however  appear  to  have  practised  law  much  as  a  profession, 
lor  he  was  tX  first  suecesiively  employed  aa  jniviua  teacher 
in  aiBteral  fkrailfes  of  nut1c,-and  anerwaras  occupied  in 
GteiaiT  pursuits.  In  the  first-mentioned  capacity  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  superior  society,  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  forming  advantageous  connections,  owing 
to  one  of  which  ho  was  appointed  to  accompany  Van  Dui- 
venvoorde  as  his  second  secretary  when  he  was  sentbyOte 
SUtteSi,  in  1714,  to  congratulate  George  L  on  his  accession. 
He  afterwards  vuitcd  England  a  second  time  in  1727,  in 
fhe  qoafity  of  first  secretary  to  Count  Van  Welderen,  who 
was  then  ambassador  to  this  country.  On  the  former  of 
these  occasions  he  liecame  acquainted  with  Swift's  writings, 
and  translated  his  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  not  however  into  Dutch, 
but  into  French,  which  lanpinge  he  wrote  as  easily  as  his 
own,  under  the  title  of  '  L'ontc  du  Tonneau.'  On  the 
other,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Hojal  Society  of 
London.  In  1719  he  visited  Sweden,  in  compamr  with  a 
German  nobleman,  and  there  received  many  marxs  of  at^ 
tention  from  the  highest  persons  at  court.  A  place  of 
some  emolument  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  patron 
Van  Welderen  ;  but  a>  its  duties  did  not  accord  v.  it ii  his 
inclination,  he  put  in  a  substitute,  to  whom  he  gave  up  a 
considerable  part  of  the  salar)',  and  occupied  himself  with 
hia  pen,  not  only  more  congenially,  but  so  successfully  as 
to  acquire  a  hirii  literary  reputation. 

Many  years  oefore  (1711)  he  had  published  a  French 
work,  under  the  title  of '  I*  Misanthrope,'  upon  the  plan 
of  our  English  •  Spectator,'  and  he  now  cmumcnced  a 
similar  one,  but  everyway  superior  to  the  former.  The 
'  Hollandsche  Spectator,'  begun  in  1731,  and  continued 
till  173i>.  the  year  of  the  author's  death,  was  not  only  the 
fint  attempt  of  the  kind  in  the  language,  but  has  become  a 
ghiaical  wwk.  It  i«  stamped  by  easy  elegance  of  style,  by 
picatantry,  and  wit,  »ttempered  bv  judgment  and  oorreet 
feeling.  Like  his  English  model.  Van  Eifen  both  instructs 
and  pleases  ;  and  if  time  has  deprived  their  pictures  of  life 
and  manners  of  the  charm  of  freahneiBi it haaakp imparted 
to  them  no  little  hi>toric  value. 

(Van  Kampen,  Beknupte  Geschiednis  mm  der  Lelteren 
en  fVetentchappen  in  de  Nederlanden.) 

VANELLl^.  [Floyna,  ToL  xnii^  p.  284.] 

VANGA,  a  genos  of  ItmaMMnSt  or  Perching  Birds, 
niaced  by  Mr.  Yiffoit  anMmc  the  fanuubv,  and  hy'Mr. 
Swwnaoa  among  we  CbrvMw.  (Bnmna,  vol.  xsi^  pp. 
41Si.  417/1 

VANGUE'RI.\,  a  genus  of  plant*  of  the  natural  family 
of  Bubiaceaa,  which  has  been  so  named  from  an  alteration 
<f  ita  Temacahr  name,  yqa  ewtyw,  in  Madagaicar.  The 


genus  is  characterised  bv  having  the  limb  of  its  ca!\  x 
spreading,  5-toothed,  ana  deciduons.  The  ctMtol  ia  short, 
campanulate,  S-eleft.  hairy  in  the  throat,  lobes  lanceolate, 
reflcxed.  Stamens  6,  with  short  filaments,  and  oblong, 
hardly  exserted  anthers.  Stigma  capitate,  beny  apjile- 
shapetl,  marked  at  the  apex  by  a  furrow  rd  areola,  from 
which  the  limb  of  the  calyx  had  separated,  containing  five 
bony  1-seeded  nuts.  Tlie  species  are  few  in  number: 
of  which  the  principal  are  V.  edulis  of  Madagascar,  and 
the  Indian  V.  spinosa.  Both  species  form  small  trees 
or  ahmbs,  having  ovate  or  oblong  petiolate  leaves,  vrith 
lanceolate  stipules,  solitary  on  both  sides.  Cymes  brenched, 
somewhat  panided,  axillary,  or  from  (lie  <  ie atrices  of  the 
fallen  leaves;  corolla  greenish-white.  The  I'luit  ot  the  V. 
edulis  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Madaga-scar  and  of  the 
Mauritius,  where  it  ha.«  been  introduced,  as  w  ell  asiiilothe 
Peninsula  of  India.  V.  spinosa,  the  Mayna  ot  the  natives 
of  Bengal,  but  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  plains 
of  India,  is  a  distinct  species,  though  united  to  the  above 
bv  Sprengd,  in  liis '  Syi^  Ve^etabiUum.'  It  is  said  to  be 
also  rannd  in  China.  The  ftuit  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
India. 

VAN  ILELMOXT,  SEGRES  .TACOB,  a  Flemisli  his- 
torical painter,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1G83.  He  was  the  son 
of  Matthew  Van  Helmont,  a  painter  of  Brussels,  and  was 
instructed  in  his  art  by  hia  father:  he  followed  however  a 
very  different  line.  The  father  jwinted  markets,  fiurs, 
shops,  alehendsta  at  iroA,  and  aimilBr  leenes:  the  eon 
distmguished  himself  for  religious  compositions  in  the 
great  style.  The  younger  Van  Helmont  settled  at  Bnissels  : 
he  was  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  never  left  his  own 
countrj'.  He  excelled  in  composition  ami  in  colouring, 
and  wks  considered  one  of  the  best  Flemish  painters  of 
his  time.  He  painted  many  works  for  the  churches  and 
tor  private  persons  at  Brussels.  Descamps  has  enumerated 
many  of  hia  works.  The  Ttiuinph  of  Elyah  over  tlie  IMests 
of  mal,  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelitn ;  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Barbara,  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen  ;  and  the  Truiniph 
of  David,  in  St.  Michael's  church,  at  Brussels,  arc  con- 
sidered his  naateipieeea.  He  died  at  Brassela  in  1738,  *■ 
agi'il  -,:{. 

1  Descamps,  La  Fie  de»  Peintres  FUanandtt  fitc.) 

VAN  HELMONT.  [UanuaiBY.I 

VANILLA,  a  genus  of  fdanta,  tne  type  of  Uadley^ 
natural  order  Vanillaceae. 

The  name  is  derived  from  vayniHa,  a  diroinntive  of 
which  in  Spanish  sigiufics  a  knife  or  seisMir  case, 
the  fruit  being  lontr  and  cylindrical,  and  like  the  slieath 
of  a  knife.  The  species  arc  generally  supposed  to  lie 
confined  to  Brazil,  Guyana,  and  the  West  Indies,  but 
several  have  been  described  by  Schicdc  from  Mexico. 
Species  have  also  been  found  in  Penaog,  Singapore,  and 
Ava.  V.  aphylla  of  Blnme,  found  in  Java,  appean  to 
Dr.  Lindlev  to  be  the  same  with  specimens  found  by  Dr. 
Wight  in  the  Peninsula  of  India.  As  the  greater  portion 
and  the  finest  kinds  of  the  Vajiilla  of  commerce  are  im- 
ported from  Vera  Cruz,  the  most  important  species  must 
be  natives  of  Mexico.  These  have  been  described  by 
Schiede,  in  *  Linnea,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  573 ;  but  the  accounts  are 
too  imperfect  for  Dr.  Lindley,  the  best  authority  in  this 
family  of  plants,  to  ehaneteriie  the  speeiea  satialactorily. 
Schiede  surtes  that  his  V.  satwa,  which  is  called  by  the 
Mexican  Spaniards  B'turiilhi-jnansa,  and  of  which  the 
Vanilla  is  considered  the  finest  of  all.  grows  wild  and  is 
also  cultivated  in  Papantla,  Misantla,  Nautia,  and  ("cdipa. 
y.  yi/ivfstns,  the  Bitynilla  ciniiamona  of  the  nalives, 
which  is  found  wild  m  the  same  districts,  has  its  frait 
mixed  with  that  of  F.  sativa  when  gathered.  F.  Pom- 
of  which  the  specific  name  is  adopted  from  the 
vernacular  name  in  Mexico,  has  ttw  fiuit  Uw  largest  of 
all;  rich  in  essential  oil  having  a vwy asfreeable  odour ; 
but  as  it  alway,  remains  soft.  in>1ead  of  drying,  it  cannot  be 
transmitted  ti)  Europe  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Dr. 
Lindlev  is  of  opinion  thai  tlie  two  first  of  these  species 
have  been  probably  confounded  with  F.planifolia.  / '.  aro- 
viatica,  whidi  h  the  tpedes  umaUy  adduced  as  yielding  the 
vanilla  of  oomumee,  ia  snathre  of  moantaioous  parts  ot 
Btaail,  has  been  found  near  Itto  Janeiro,  and  «ho  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  the  Brazilian  vanillas  form  the  mibstance  known  in 
tra'de.  A  kind  of  vanilla  is  sai<l  tn  lie  ]iri  -erved  in  sno-ar 
in  Brazil,  and  used  in  the  country,  or  occaAionally  sent  to 
IiaiMm.1mtit  ia  not  fitto  diy  for  the  puspoeeof  «anmeM«« 
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(Lindl.,  Orchid.,  p.  434.)  Aublct  says  thtic  aie  thit-e 
kinds  of  vanilla  lu  Cayenne,  one  of  which,  as  it  aiiiccs 
with  Ptumier's  figiue,  t.  188,  u  no  doubt  V.  aromatica ; 
another  (la  petite  Vtnille)  has  the  pods  only  three  inches 
long,  by  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  must 
be  a  very  differpnt  spt'irics;  while  the  third,  or  gross^' 
vanillc  ,  L  r.ol  ik-scribcd.  Tlu-  Iiiilianr*  propagate  the 
V  nulla  by  planting  cutting;!!  at  the  fuol  ol'  tivcs  .selected 
fur  tl\e  purpose,  up  which  the  tiuiliiiy  steui.s  ol'  the  i>lanl 
may  oHmb.  The  best  accounta  of  the  cultivation  have  been 
given  by  Aublet.  in  liis  'Plantet  de  laGoiane  nanfiLic.' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  77.  Append. 

The  name  Vanina  was  given  to  this  genus  by  Plunucr, 
and  tliuugli  liaibarous,  accordinj?  to  Liansean  prin- 
ciples, its  euplioiiy  ha.*  pres<;rved  it  firom  rejection, 
even  among^t  decided  purists.  The  species  of  tliis 
genuii  are  climbing  plants,  but  aie  not  epiphytic,  us 
many  of  the  Orchidacca',  although  in  climbing  up 
trees  they  put  forth  roots  a.s  liok!  fasts,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  nutriment  fur  the  plant  when  other 
modo  of  sapply  arc  cut  off.  The  leaves  are  fleshy,  sub- 
oov&le  at  the  base,  and  aitiealated  with  the  stem..  The 
■tern  is  square,  and  frequently  climbs  to  a  height  of  20  or 
30  feet  The  flowi  r.^  are  fleshy.  Tlic  pcrianthium  is  ar- 
ticulated witli  the  ii\ urii'.u),  and  iVec|Uctitly  ealiculated. 
The  sepala  and  petals  arc  nearly  e(jual,  coiiiuruad  and 
free  at  uie  base.  The  labellum  is  entire,  connate  with  the 
column,  concave  and  barbed  in  the  middle.  The  column 
is  elongated  and  apterous.  The  anthers  are  terminal  and 
opercuiwr.  The  noUen-masses  are  t\vo,bilobed  and  granu- 
Io«e.  The  fhiif  u  rilirguiform,  fleshy,  and  dehiscing  at  the 
side.  Hie  placenta;,  (Voni  ;j  to  (>,  en  rred  with  seccls.  The 
seeds  are  globose,  and  tovercd  with  a  closely  adtuilc 
testa. 

Lindlcy  enumerates  cij^ht  species  as  belonging  to  this 
genu^two  of  which  ha\e  been  fo, ind  in  Ahia  and  six  in 
Amerka.  The  fruits  of  mobt  of  them  are  aromatic,  and 
oa  thu  aecoiiDt  have  fonned  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce from  their  consumption  as  a  luxuiy. 
^  V.  arwnatica,  Aromatic  Vanilla,  has  ovate,  oblons,  acu- 
minate sessile  h  :r.  i  ^:  ]u  iianth  campanulate  with  five 
undulated  acumiiiutr  lai  ;  the  labcllnni  iiruininate, 
cucullatc  at  the  base,  with  an  elevated  naked  inidille  line. 
Tliis  species  is  the  Epidcitdrum  /"uy/iy/a  of  Linnrius,  and 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  suppo-sed  at  one  lime  to 

K'eld  all  the  Vanilla  of  commerce.  Under  this  name  have 
•en  included  two  or  three  species  of  Vanilla,  one  of 
which  alone  ia  probably  the  only  qecies  that  yields 
Vanilla. 

v.  chivicufula,  Tendril-bearini;  Vanilla,  'has  lanceolate 
ai'utc,  concave,  recurved,  rii^id  leaves ;  aggregate  flowers  ; 
ovato-laiiLeulate,  fle.sliy,  obtus*-,  coiuavi!  sepals;  ovato- 
lanceulate  obtuse  petals  ;  the  limb  of  the  labellum  ovate, 
dilated,  deflexed ;  the  fruit  oblong  and  insipid.  This 

Slant  is  a  native  of  the  Antilles  in  woods,  and  in  the  moun- 
linous  inland  parts  of  Januuca.  The  stem  climbs  to  the 
height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  appears  as  if  jointed  at  the 
insertion  of  each  leaf,  from  a  shiiait  swelling.  Its  fhiit  has 
no  aroma.  It  is  called  by  the  i:i'.:rji'>  Grei.  :i-wi1h,  and 
thiT  Use  a  decoction  of  the  plant  in  svphilitic  coiniilaints. 

{'.  i;iaiidi/t'ii a,  Larire-flowered  Vani!la,  has  a  .short 
many -flowered  spike,  with  broiul,  round,  striated  bracts; 
elongated,  straight,  smooth,  oblong  petals  and  sepals;  the 
limlrof  the  labellum  with  short,  cuneate,dentatea  lameUsB 
atthebaae.  Thia  plant  b  a  native  of  Fie&chChiiaiia,  and, 
lindley  aappoaea,  may  produce  some  of  the  Taailla  of 
commerce. 

V.  jtl'ini/ulid,  the  Fragrant  Vanilla,  resembles  the  last 
species.  If  lias  oblong-lanceolate,  flat,  slisrhtly  nerved 
leaves,  with  uniform  jictals  and  sepals,  and  a  fringed, 
abrupt,  tubcrev'.lated  labellum.  Unacr  this  name,  have 
been  described,  according  1o  Morren,  several  species  of 
Vanilla,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  Uiat  the  phuit  that  was 
originally  cultivated  inGmit  Briton  as  Vanitta  aromatica 
belonged  to  this  species.  This  plant  is  a  nati\  r  cf  Mi  \ii.  o 
and  several  parts  of  South  America,  and  i!>  also  statL^l  by 
Royle  to  \)v  an  inhabitant  of  the  Ka»t  Indies.  It  was  in- 
trodiKid  into  tliis  covmtry  by  the  ihiki-  of  MaiIbi.iiough  in 
181K).  From  the  gardens  of  Great  Untain  it  made  its  way 
lo  those  of  the  Continent,  and  from  Holland  it  wa.s  seili 
to  .Tapan,  where  it  is  now  nujch  cultivated.     But  tliis 

Slant  very  rarely  flowered,  and  never  produced  fruits  in 
(uropc,  and  thcKfim  it  was  ntvcr  suspected  to  be  tlie 


olant  tliat  yie'uK  d  the  vanilla  of  coinnieive  ;  but  recently,, 
Al.  Morren,  of  I.iege.  luu,  suceccikil  in  oLlaiuing  abundance 
of  fruit  from  this  plaut.  and,  from  tbeii*  character,  there  i^, 
little  donbt  that  fb^  aie  the  same  as  thoae  brpnjp^t  Pm^ 
America.  ,  .u. 

The  Vanilla  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  after  the  dub-, 
covcry  of  America.     Wlien  the  SpanianU  discovered, 
America,  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  vair, 
nilla  for  the  puqxisc  of  flavouring  their  chocolafe.  As 
chocolate  became  an  article  of  use  in  Kurope,  a  demand, 
was  made  upon  America  for  vanilla,  although  little;  or 
nothing  was  known  of  tlie  plant  that  produced  it  till  17Q3j 
when  it  was  described  by  Plumicr.    At  the  present  dij  ' 
forms  an  important  article  of  eiuiort  with  the  Mexic^ 
amounting  to  30,000  or  40,000  doflats  annually.  , 

The  fruit  is  the  only  pari  of  l!ie  plant  that  Is  used.  It 
has  a  lialsatnie  odour,  and  a  warm  a;;reeal)lc  flavour.  For' 
these  properties  it  is  indebted  to  a  peculiar  volatile  oil. ' 
and  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  benzoic  acid.  When 
the  fteah  fruits  are  opened,  they  contain  a  black,  oily,  baJ- 
aamous  liquid,  in  which  an  infinite  number  of  small. 

Sanules  are  seen  floating.  Before  tlie  fruit  comes  into 
e  market  it  under«:oes  a  preparation,  by  wbioh  it  is  red* 
dered  dry.  According  to  .\nblet,  the  irtiit  fc  gathered 
when  it  eels  yiHu\v,  "and  it  is  first  allowed  to  fernient  for 
tuoor  three  days;  it  is  then  laid  in  the  sun  In  diy,  and 
when  about  half  dried  it  is  rubbed  ovor  \sith  the  oil  of 
pulmaChiisti  or  the  oil  of  cocoa  :  it  is  again  exposed  to  (he 
sun  to  dry,  and  oiled  a^ain  a  second  Ume..  The  fuiit  is 
then  collected  in  small  bundles,  and  wrapped  up  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Indian  reed.  Neither  in  Guiana  p^f  in 
Mexico  is  the  vanilla- plant  cultivated,  but  the  ^itj 
is  collected  by  the  natives,  who  sell  it  to  the  'EuropetOii. 
There  are  four  sort.s  k'nown  in  Enropi  an  luarki  ts,  und 
vaning  in  price  according  . to  their  qualities:  they  are 
called,  in  Spaniah,  Vanttia  flnOt  swott,  rernajft^.  and 
vasura.  "  ', 

In  France,  and  very  genenHf  On  *^ the  coktinenftiof 
Europe,  vanilla  is  used  fortiie  puiiinaeofjpvisg  flavoujr  to 
cakes,  sweetmeats, liqueurs.  lemonsM, andmore  especially 
chocolate.  It  art*  oa  a  slight  stimulant  on  the  system,  and 
wlu  re  there  is  a  want  of  energy  and  activity  in  thesystera, 
it  becomes  a  valuable  adjunct  to  various  articles  of  food. 
As  a  medicine  it  is  seldom  given,  but  it  possesses  proper- 
tics  that  miffht  render  it  available  for  the  relief  of  many 
diseases.  Tne  fact  of  its  possessing  benzoic  acid  is  worthy 
of  attention,  now  that  we  ha\  e  evidence  of  the  utility  of 
that  agent  in  acting  chemically  «poa  the  secretions  o^be 
kidneys.  / 

Hitlioito  Europe  h.Ts  been  entirely  di  ]in-.clcnt  tm  Ame- 
rica for  a  suj/ply  of  \auilla  ;  but  Prolessia  Morrcu  of  Liege 
has  recently  (lenionslrated  that  \ani!la  fruits  of  the  finest 
quality  may  be  grown  in  Europe.  The  species  w  ith  wJiich 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  thia  result  was  the  I'jilun^oija, 
a  plant  that  seldom  flowers  in  Europe  at  all.  Ttiis  Aldn-fio 
atmbotes  to  the  plants  not  being  allowed  to  grow  in  Id^ 
humid  houses,  and  to  their  being  too  yoimg  and  small.  Ia* 
order  to  flower  plants,  they  should  be  at'least  6  or  6  years 
old.  Th.  y  should  be  placed  in  a  house  where  they  may 
be  shadeti,  and  have  heat  ami  moisture.  The  best  soil  for 
them  is  burnt  coal  coke  laid  over  \\  ith  some  lii;iit  wood 
crushed  to  small  pieces  as  birch  or  poplar.  They  mu&t 
be  freely  watered,  and  allowed  to  creep  up  an  iron  frame 
or  other  simport.  The  branches  should  oe  twined,  and 
their  eirtreimties  ent,  and  homed  with  a  hot  iron  in  order  to 
stop  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  thus  stimulate  the  flowers. 
It  flowere  in  IJege  from  February  to  April,  and  when  it 
bears  fruit,  they  need  exactly  a  day  and  a  year  to  ripen. 
If  the  plants  do  not  bear  fruit  they  flower  again  the  next 
year,  but  if  they  bear  fruit  they  require  some  years"  rest 
before  they  blossom  again.  But  the  reason  of  the  vanilla 
j  not  producing  fruit  in  Europe  when  it  has  flow  ered  aiisea 
from  the  atrudure  of  the  flower  itself.  *  The  flower,'  says 
Morren,  *  has  this  peeoliartty.  that  the  retinaculum  is  hi gl ily 
developed,  so  that  this  organ  forms  a  curtain  suspended 
before  and  above  the  stigmatic  surface,  thus  separating  it 
completely  from  the  antber,  which  in  its  turn  encloses  in 
two  cavities,  naturally  short,  the  pulverulent  masses  of 
pollen.  From  this  structure  it  results  that  all  approxima- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  orchideous  ])lants  is  naturally  impos- 
sible. It  is  thus  necessary  eithi  r  to  nusi-  the  velarncn  or  to 
cut  it,  when  the  plant  is  to  be  fecundated,  and  to  place  in 
direct  contact  the  poilett  andtb*  st^gmtie  luAw*.  Itai 
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fecitndation  never  failji,  and  we  luny  Ije  coiuinctil  or  its 
success  bv  observing  the  flower  some  hours  afler  the  ope- 
ration, if  impresrnation  lias  been  eflected,  the  m' pals  and 
petals  reverse  inwanlly,  and  the  flower  droops  iiv.tead  of 
remaining  erect.  soon  an  the  followinf;  day  the  ovarium 
elongates.'  The  process  liere  pointed  out  i«  a  l>eautitul  il- 
lustration of  the  application  of  physiological  principIeK  to 
the  cultivatiun  of  plants.  Tltis  proeew,  which  in  these  cli- 
mates is  obliged  to  be  performed  artificially,  is  done  na- 
turally, by  innects,  in  countries  whore  the  plants  grow. 
Although  Professor  Morrcn  published  bis  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject iu  1839,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  in  this  counliy 
or  on  the  Continent  that  Ins  inethod  has  been  successful 
in  the  hands  of  others.  We  saw  Professor  Morren's  plnnls 
at  Liege  in  the  summer  of  l^i),  on  which  there  wsm  then 
an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit.  Vanilla  is  not  nii  article  of 
much  consumpliun  in  Great  Britnin.  There  is  a  duty  of 
(W.  per  lb.  on  its  iniporlalion  ;  and  this  is  paid  on  all  the 
sorts.  Tliis  would  be  a  heavy  duty  on  an  ailicle  of  which 
a  laigo  quanlilv  can  be  consumed :  but  it  is  ({uite  the  con- 
tr:\r>"  Willi  vanilla,  as  only  (i  small  poilion  neids  to  be  tm- 
ployi?d.  It  is  not  then  piol>ably  the  heavy  duty  to  much 
HX  a  want  of  ta<<tc  for  it  that  prevents  its  consumption  in 
this  country.  From  its  clkmual  compoedtion  there  can 
be  little  doubt  tliat  for  persons  Ial;ouring  under  the 
phosphatic  diathesis  it  might  become  a  useful  ailicle  of 
diet.    {Prvrinritil  Medical  Journal,  1843.) 

(Dic-tirntmaire  (U*  Srte/tres  Xaiure/lrs  ;  Morrcn,  On  the 
Prodwtion  t\f  VumHa  in  litirope,  in  Ann.  i<f  Xal.  Hist.,  vol. 
iii. ;  liudley,  Gm^ra  and  S/trrirn  nf  Urchtduceous  Pltints.) 

VANILIIA-'CI-LI;,  a  natural  order  of  plants  bclonsjing  to 
Liiulley's  Gynaudrous  group  of  Endogervs.  This  order  was 
first  constructed  by  IJndley  in  his  '  Key  to  Structural, 
Physiological,  and  Systematic  Botany.'  The  following  ore 


VuiilU  aromsUoi. 

I,  Rnnrti  •iUi  flow<>Tf:  3.  branch  vith  fruit;  3,  xctkn  nf  ftiiU  tliovint 
llM'thra*  placcata  uA  inilrflnil*  *i-«4*. 

the  essential  characters:  perianth  articulated  with  the 
ovary, sometimes  with  an  external  calycine  cup;  sepals  .'i; 
petals  3,  of  which  one  is  unlike  the  others  and  forms  a 
lip  ;  stamen  1.  consolidated  with  the  style  into  a  column  ; 
P.  C.  No,  1631. 


anther  terminal, opercular;  poUea  granular;  ovary  1 -celled 
with  3  parietal  placentae;  fruit  succulent,  indehiscent, 
1-celled  ;  seeds  cithtr  witli  a  smooth  testa  tightly  ailhering 
to  them  or  with  a  thin  membranous  wing  surrounding  a 
firm  nucleus,  .Lindley,  Nut.  Syst.,  p.  341.)  Tlie  species 
are  herbaceous  plants  with  broad  »ei»sjle  and  often  strongly 
veined  leaves.  The  stem  of  these  plants  is  mostly  climb- 
ing and  the  flowers  are  large  and  8uc<  ulcnt.  The  genera 
Kpistephium  and  Vanilla  are  geiier:dly  referred  to  the 
natural  order  Orehidaccw.  Tl»c  reason  that  induced  Dr. 
Lindlev  to  separate  these  genera  from  the  rest  of  the  order 
was,  '  because  of  their  succulent  valveless  fniit,  of  their 
seeds  not  liaving  the  loose  testa  which  exists  in  all  true 
Orchidaccs,  and  of  their  peculiar  habit,  to  which  may  be 
added  their  aromatic  properties.' 

Since  the  publication  of  the  '  Natural  Sv  stem,'  Professor 
Lindley  has  published  his  '  Genera  and  Si)ccios  of  Orchi- 
daceous Plants,"  in  which  he  has  referred  Vaiiillacea;  back 
again  to  Orchidacc-e,  under  the  suborder  Arethvueap,  of 
«imh  it  forms  the  section  Vanilleap.  In  this  si-ction  a 
new  genu?,  Kri/t/irorr/iis,  is  described,  whiih  has  stems 
from  00  to  121)  feet  long,  of  a  pale  dull  red  colour,  and 
climbing  to  the  tops  of  lofty  ti-ees.  Tlic  flowers  are  of  a 
middle  size  and  of  a  whitisH-yellow  colour.  For  the  prin- 
cipal properties  of  tliis  order  see  Vamlla. 

VAN  I'M,  l.UCPIJO.  Iwrn  at  Taurosano.  in  the  i>ro- 
vincc  of  Otranto,  in  l-Wi,  studied  at  Naples,  I<i.)me,  and 
Padua,  and  apj;licd  himself  especially  to  metaphj -ics. 
He  afterNvanls  travelled  about  Geiniany,"  Fmncc,  luid  Eng- 
land. He  was  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  but  seems  to 
have  had  a  leaning  towards  astrology.  CuiTilano  and  Pom- 
poiiazzi  were  his  favourite  authors.    He  was  fond  of  rcli- 

ffious  polemics,  a  perilous  vocation  in  that  age.  He  says 
)imsi>lf  that  he  held  disputatious  in  England  in  favour  uf 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  ami  was  imprisoned  fortv-r.ine 
days  for  it,  Ketuiiiing  to  Italy,  he  taught  i)hilosoi'hy  at 
Genoa;  but  perceiving  that  his  orthodoxy  was  suspeclcd. 
he  went  to  France,  where  he  publiahed  a  curious  work, 
the  title  of  which  alone  gives  some  insight  into  the  state  of 
iiis  mind — '  Amphitheatnim  a-terna?  PioviJenliie  Divino- 
magicum,  C'hrisUano-pliysicum,  nec  non  Astrologo-catho- 
licum,  advorsus  veteres  Pliilosophos,  Atheos,  Epi.-ureos, 
Peripatelicos, ct  Stoicos,'  I.yon.  1C15,  His  next  work  wax 
■  De  admirandis  Naluraj,  Ueginse  Deacnue  mortaliimi.  At - 
canis,'  Pari-;,  IGIG,  Tliis  work  raised  a  slorm  against  the 
author,  becau>-c  it  was  co!»sidcrtd  a«  savouiingof  pautlu«i>m. 
The  Soi bonne  condemned  the  book  to  the  flame".  In  the 
mean  time  Vaniiii  was  offering  his  nei vices  to  the  Papal 
nuncio  I'baldini  at  Paris,  to  write  a  defence  of  theCounoti 
nf  Trent.  In  1617  he  lell  Paris  for  Toulou.-.e,  where,  some 
lime  after,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  iMrliament  of 
thai  city  ;  and  in  Febniar)',  1610.  he  was  condemned  to  bf 
burnt  as  a  professed  atheist.  Tlie  president  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Dc  Graminunt,  wrote  an  account  of  his  condemnatimi 
and  execution,  wliich  is  given  by  Brucker,  in  his  '  Histor) 
of  Philosophy,'  and  by  Niceron,  in  his  ♦  Meinoires  de- 
Hommcs  Illustres,'  from  which  it  appcai-s  that  Vanini  died 
making  a  profession  of  atheism.  But  several  Roman  Ca 
tholic  writers,  among  otherv  Tomniaso  Bnrbieri,  in  hi.<i 
'  Nolizie  dci  Matcmatici  c  Filosofi  Nauolitani.*  have  de- 
fended Vanini  againgst  the  charge  of  atheism. 
(Tiraboschi,  Storin  iMla  Ij'tleratiira  llnliiina.  , 
VANISH  (.Mathematics),  A  quantity  is  said  to  vanish, 
or  to  become  evanescent,  when  its  arithmetical  value  is 
nothing,  or  denoted  byO.  When  the  evanescent  quantity 
is  only  a  part  of  another,  there  is  seldom  or  never  any  more 
difficulty  about  the  case  in  which  it  vanif^hcs  tlian  about 
that  in  which  it  takes  any  other  snecifled  value  :  hut  when 
the  whole  of  what  is  uiuler  consideration  vanishes,  any  or 
all  of  those  views  may  be  required  to  render  this  case'  in- 
telligible which  arc  explained  iu  Notiuno  ;  Infimtk; 
Limits;  Ratios,  Prime  and  Ultimate;  &c.  And  in 
particular  the  phi^ase  of  two  quantities  vanishing  in  si 
certain  ratio  is  to  be  referred  to  the  last  of  the  article^ 
cited. 

VANISHING  FRAfTlDNS.  [Fhactions.  \  an«hinci,1 
VANISHING  Pt)INT.  LINK.  &c.  [Pkh-spkctivk.] 
V.\NI,()0.  f  'HARLES  ANDRE',  knight  of  the  Order 
of  St.  .Michael  and  director  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Painting  at  Paris  the  win  of  Louis,  the  jounger  brotlier  of 
.lean  Hai)tistc  Vanloo,  was  Iwm  at  Nice  in  1705.  He 
leained  painting  and  sculpture  when  a  boy  at  Rome;  he 
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«m  instructed  in  painting  by  his  teoUier  and  by  Benedetto 
Luti.  uid  in  Molpture  by  Le  Gros.  St  brother  took  him 
with  him  to  Pwisin  1710.  and  he  comneneed  bis  carwr  a« 
K  decorative  painter  in  tiie  f;r^  Opem-houee,  but  he  toon 

forsook  this  branch  for  portrait  ]inintimr.  In  1723,  when 
only  eighteen,  he  jpiined  the  first  tntilal  ibr  drawing  at  the 
Academy,  ami  in  1734  the  first  prize  lor  paintiui;;.  In 
1727  he  went  agaui  to  Rome,  and  ^ined  one  ol'  the  prues 
Ofthe  Academy  of  St.  Luke :  he  also  distinguished  himself  by 
Apietore  of  Um  ApotbeoaisoCSt.  Iitdore,  and  two  or  three 
mm  woiln.  iwMch  attneted  Um  notiee  of  tiic  Caidfaial  de 
Polignac,  then  French  minister  at  the  court  of  Rome,  who 
procured  liim  a  pension  from  the  Freiich  king;  and  in 
1720  he  traa  honoured  iritb  the  title  of  OnTaliere  bj  the 
pope. 

On  Ills  return  to  Paris  he  delaje..  :«onic  time  at  Turin, 
where  he  pawrced  eleven  pictures  Ironi  Tasso'.s  '  Jerusalem 
DeUvered,^for  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  and  he  married  there 
tfie  eelebimted  aiager  Chtiatine  Sommii^  mth  whom  be 
wriTcd  at  Paiii  in  17M>  Dandre  Baidon,  who  wrote  a 
Life  of  L'harlo5  VanJoo,  says  thut  Madiim  Vanlnn  was  the 
first  sinper  ulio  exiilid  the  udniimtion  ol"  (he  French  for 
Italian  music.  In  IT^i-''  ^  aiiloo  wa-s  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Academy  ;  he  painted  aj>  liis  recepliyn  picture  Marsyas 
flayed  by  Apollo,  which  i*  one  of  hi»  best  works.  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Pniaaia  wished  him  to  enter  into  hh  service, 
and  offered  him  a  pension  of  dUOO  dollars  ^4.%^)  and  dis- 
tinet  payment  for  his  works ;  Vanloo  liowever  declined, 
but  recommended  his  nephew  Charie*  Amad^e  Philippe 
♦o  Frcdi  lir,  who  was  appointed  the  king's  painter.  Vanloo 
himsill  painted  for  the  kmg  a  picture  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
1  plsij^cuia. 

In  17")  1  Vanloo  was  presented  by  Louis  XV.  with  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  made 
director  of  the  Academy :  in  1762  he  via  appointed  prin- 
cipal painter  to  the  king.  He  died  in  Paris  m  17QB. 

Charles  Andnfi  Vanloo  was  considered  by  the  admirers 
of  the  old  French  school  the  last  of  the  groat  historical 
painters  ol  France.  He  was  an  easy  and  a  rapiil  draughts- 
man ;  was  ttue  and  vicoioii.s  in  cofouring,  and  liati  a  raa.s- 
terly  execution  ;  he  wius  however  rather  poor  in  invention. 
He  was  \ery  faj>tidious,  and  he  often  destroyed  some  of  his 
best  pieces.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  temper ;  he  went 
temj  night  to  the  tbcattea»  but  noenUy  to  the  Italian 
oomedy,  yrt  be  alwayi  nae  uufy,  DuMrot  (fiMai*  tur 
la  PeiniUTf)  my*  iiiix  Vanloo  could  ndtber  read  nor 
write. 

VANLOO.  JEAN  B.VPTISTF..  oriu-iiially  of  a  noble 
Ibmily  of  Eclusc  in  Flanders,  which  had  long  numbered 
painters  among  its  members,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence, 
in  1684.  !£•  grandfather  Jacques  was  a  clever  portrait 
painter,  and  his  fluher  Louis  Vanloo  excelled  in  design  and 
was  a  good  fresco  painter :  he  was  educated  in  Paris  in  the 
FVcnch  Academy,  out  settled  at  Aix  in  Protreace  in  1683. 
His  two  bon^,  Jean  Baptiate  and  Charles  AiMlr6,  both  be- 

oiiine  eminent  painters. 

.lean  Baptiste  was  instrucleJ  by  liis  father,  who  taught 
him  to  draw  wlien  he  was  still  a  child  :  he  set  hiin  to  copy 
piatnNS  by  the  old  maiters,  and  young  Vanloo  is  said  to 
nav«  made  a  good  copy  wlien  he  was  only  eight  yean  of 
age.  Jean  Baptiste  punted  portraits  snd  hirtoiy,  and  tint 
nractiscd  at  Nice  and  Toulon,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  an  advocate.  He  was  oMiped  to  leave  Toulon 
in  1707,  when  it  wa.s  besieged  by  \'ulor.  dukf  of  Savoy, 
aAerwards  called  king  of  Sardmia,  and  he  returned  to 
Aix,  where  he  remained  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
painted  many  portraits  and  severai  reIii;ious  pieces.  In 
1712  he  returned  to  Nice,  and  his  father  d)  uig  sliurtly 
after«anli»  he  finiahed  the  works  which  his  Ikther  had  leii 
incomplete.  He  then  went  to  Genoa  and  to  Tvain,  where 

he  '.VH^  noticed  by  the  <Uike  of  Sav(»y.  whose  family  he 
))ainU.l.  As  well  fis  a  porliait  ol'the  iluke  liiniswlf    He  be-  I 
came  acipuiiiited  ul  Tiinu  also  with  the  duke's  !>on-iii-law  i 
the  Prince  of  Cariiiiiaao,        took  V'stliloo  into  hi-,  si  rviin-  | 
and  sent  him  to  Home,  where  lie  became  the  seholiu  of 
Benedetto  Luti.   In  1719  Vanloo  was  lodged  hy  bis  patron 
the  Prince  of  Carignano  in  b'ls  hotel  at  Pans.  On  his  return 
firom  Rome,Vanloo  visited  Turin  and  painted  some  nictures 
fijr  the  kine  of  Sardinia,  who  would  have  rctainccf  him  in 
his  setviv.'  '    t  for  his  euga^-Jinuit  wlih  t!ie  Prince  of 
Cteignauo.    lie  soon  ae<}uired  a  great  reputation  in  Paris, 
•ad  was  in  gnat  Avow  with  tha  nseoi,  the  duke  of 


Orleans,  for  whom  he  repaired  in  distemper  the  five  car- 
toons by  Julio  Romano  of  the  Loves  of  Jujpiter,  and  alM 
the  fireMoes  of  Niccolo  Abati  ftom  the  desgns  of  Piimar 
ticcto  at  Fontaineblean.  Tn  the  latter  be  was  assisted  by 

his  brother  Charles  .\nilrA.  Thrse  works  and  the  gailety 
containing  them  were  destroyed  in  1738  to  make  room  for 
a  new  bmidiiiK- 

In  portrait  Vanloo  had  few  rivals  in  Paris.  He  painted 
Louis  XV.  and  the  queen  of  France ;  also  the  king  Stanisx 
laus  Leczinaki  and  nis  quaen.  Yet  although  he  was  so 
much  occupied  with  portnitSi  he  applied  himself  coi»> 
stantly  to  histwical  pieces,  some  of  which  guned  him  great 
credit.  In  1731  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Atuulemy, 
and  in  173o  lu  wa.s  appointed  professor.  He  painted  a 
picture  of  Diana  and  tiidyniion  lor  his  rec  eption  into  the 
Academy.  Notwithstanding  Vaiiloo's  great  success,  a 
large  family  and  an  unsuccessful  speculation  lost 
4O,(J0O  firaiWS  in  the  ICsmrippi  scheme )  rendered  constant 
exertioa  neeeMir.  He  came,  in  1738,  with  two  of  his 
sons  to  London,  mth  a  view  of  trying  his  fortune  in  IMs 
coutitry,  and  he  met  with  great  success.  His  first  works  in 
London  wen-  jiort raits  of  CoUey  Cibber  and  Owen  Mac 
Swinney.  'whose  lotig  silver-grey  hairs,"  says  ^^  alpule, 
'were  extremely  picturesique,  and  contributeil  to  tive  the 
new  psinter  reputation.*  He  conthmes — 'Vanloo  soon 
bore  away  the  cliief  business  of  London  from  every  other 
painter.  His  likenesses  were  vei^  strong,  but  not  favour- 
able, and  his  heads  coloured  with  force.  He  executed 
very  little  of  the  rest  of  his  pictures,  the  draperies  of  ^hich 
were  -upp'iii  il  by  Vnn  ,Vken  and  Vanloo's  own  disciples 
Eccardt  and  Root.  However  Vanloo  certainly  introduced 
a  better  style;  his  pictures  were  thoroughly  finisJied, 
natural,  and  no  part  neglected.  He  was  laborious,  and 
demanded  five  sittings  flroffl  each  person.  But  he  .soon 
leA  the  palm  to  be  again  contended  for  by  his  rivals.  He 
laboured  under  a  complication  of  distempers,  and  being 
advised  to  try  tlic  air  of  his  own  country,  Provence,  he 
retired  thither  in  October,  1742,  and  died  there  in  April, 
17-Hj.'    He  left  about  'JO.OOO  francs  f,)  !ih  family. 

Vanloo  had  an  extruoulinaiy  facility  of  execution  ;  he 
painted  three  well-finislied  heads  in  a  single  day.  His 
colouring  was  rich  and  his  drawing  was  correct,  lie  had 
five  sons,  two  of  whom  became  distinguished  painters, 
Louis  Michel,  painter  to  Philip  V.,  king  of  Snaia;  and 
Charles  Amad^e  Philippe,  painter  to  Frederic  the  Great 
of  Prussia. 

Vanloo's  historical  piecLsare  numerous:  Cbri-sl  iriiteting 
into  .li-rusalem,  at  St.  Martin  des  Champs;  and  Sf.  Peter 
delivered  from  Prison,  at  St.  Germain  ties  Pr^.s,  at  Par^ 
are  among  his  best  works. 

(lyArgenville,  Abrigi  de  la  Vie  dti  plat  fameux  Pein- 
trety  &c.,  Supp. ;  Wtdpole,  Aneed/OM  o/*  Painting,  Sur. ; 
Abb£  de  Fontcnai,  Dictionnaire  det  ArtiHett  Sec, ;  flo- 
rillo,  Geitchichte  der  Mahlerey,  vol.  ill.) 

VANMANDEK,  CAUEL,  or  CH.\11LES,  a  painter, 
poet,  and  biographer,  born  at  Meulebeke  ncai"  Couittay.  *1 
ill  154W,  was  ik-icended  of  an  old  noble  family  of  West 
Flanders:  members  of  liis  family  had  held  high  offices  in 
churdiaad  state  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  eentuiy:  Us 
iathor  waa  a  landowner  aiid  iiumed  likewise  some  govmi- 
ment  estates.  Vanmander  Showed  great  ability  for  both 

poetry  ;inil  painting  ^^1len  very  UMinir.  and  he  wa.'i  placed 
at  an  cariy  age  with  Liica.s  de  ifeere  at  Ghent,  likewise  a  poet 
and  painter.  He  studied  painting  allcrwauli  with  Peter 
Vlerick  at  Courtray  ;  and  m  1.5G[)  lie  returned  home.  He 
spent  five  years  in  hia  native  place,  devoting  much  of  hi.s 
time  to  noetiy  and  dramatic  representations,  and  he  super- 
intended a  theatre  at  home,  of  which  he  was  poet,  painter, 
and  manager,  and  which  he  made  extremely  popular.  He 
painted  also  some  altar-pieces  and  a  few  other  pictures.  In 
lo74  he  set  ont  for  Rome.  In  Ronu-  \"'atiniaiuliM-  becaane 
acqiminted  v.ilh  S]iraiig«'r,  and  was  led  awfi}  fioni  the  cor- 
r^■ct  t.isji  ',\!ti<  h  he  laiirlit  otherwise  ha\e  acijuiied  llu  re. 
b)  the  nianmrism  of  that  nuister  and  of  thepeiiod.  He 
uiui  however  \er)'  industrious,  and  acquired  great  djstino- 
tiou.  He  left  Rome  in  1577  for  his  own  countn'.  and  on 
his  way  visited  Basel  and  Vioina.  At  Basel  he  paiut^ed 
some  frescoes  in  the  cemetery  :  at  Vienna  he  again  met 
with  Sprangcr,  and  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  worits. 
Vanmander,  allcr  his  ti  tuin  home,  lived  some  yt  ats  in 

£eace,  dividing  his  time  between  poetry  and  painting j 
ut  (he  civil' wan  iiaoti  rendered  it  neemuf  ft»  Mn  to 
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I  Mi  native  pltce.  Hu  &ther*t  booM  tnv  plundered 
by  MOM  WaUooiM^  and  he  himself  only  esoft{>ea  hannng 
by  the  aoeidenti)  arrival  on  the  spot  of  an  Italian  with  whom 

he  had  lu'cn  acquaintctl  in  Rome,  who  released  him.  He 
first  wi'tit  tu  (Joui  tr;i\ .  but  upon  the  pla^iio  breaking  out 
in  that  place  he  ri'imncJ  to  Ikniri-s  ;  ami  .-Inirtly  after- 
wanU,  ill  1583,  he  went  with  his  wile  and  two  children  to 
Haarlem,  where  he  remained  twenty  yean,  respected  by  all 
who  knew  hhn.  At  Haarlem  Vanmaoder  eatablishea  an 
academy,  and  htd  nany  whelani :  here  alio  he  aeoooi- 
iSiahed  many  literary  labours.  He  wrote  many  songs: 
translated  the 'Iliad;'  the  'Bucolics'  and  'Georgics'  of 
Virgil:  and  Ovids  Metiunorphoses ;'  and  compiled  also 
the  yreatiT  part  ot  his  ■  hives  of  the  Fainter*,'  which  he 
finislu'd.  Ill  IWM.  ;it  Sevenbergon,  a  ca-stie  between  Alk- 
maar  and  Haarlem.  In  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
Aoutenlam,  where  he  died  in  1606,  aged  58,  leaving  a 
wife  aadl  eeven  cItiMieft  to  deplora  hk  Iom.  Ihrae  hun- 
ind  of  fail  ftiends  mm!  fcholm  fbflowed  hk  body  to  its 

The  vrorld  n  chietly  indebted  to  VaiimruidLr  for  his 
'livesol  Uie  Painters'  v'Het  S<  hilderBoek';,  Ha;u  !«  ni,  10O4, 
4to.,  which  contains  notices  ol  tlie  painters  ot  antiquity,  and 
of  the  most  celebi'ated  Italian,  Geiman.  Dutch,  and  Flem- 
Uti  paiotenk  ▲  modernised  edition  of  the  Dutch,  Flemiab, 
tnd  German  peintera,  vrith  many  poitndit,  and  mmim  addi- 
tmm,  was  pnolifhed  at  Amsterdam  in  1764,  mider  the  title 
*Hiet  Leven  der  Donrluchtige  Nederlandsche  en  rcnige 
Hoogduitsche  SchiMt  rs  "  i  -  Live-  of  the  JlliLsfrious  W  tln  r- 
!and  and  some  Cxeinian  I'liiiiters"'.  Vaiimander  iiumti-d  a 
t  on-iderable  number  of  pictures  on  religious  subjects,  many 
of  which  have  been  engraved.  He  was  a  good  landscape 
planter,  both  in  fresco  and  in  oil :  he  executed  at  Rome 
epiiw  laqn  landscapes  in  fteeoo  which  gaiacd  him  great 
ereffit.  His  son.  Charles Yanmaader,  faon  etDeHt  in  1680, 
also  distinrnishi  d  himself  &s  W  Urtorical  and  portrait 
painter.  Jh-  wa>  painter  to  Christian  IV.,  Idng  of  Den- 
mark, t  xc  t  iled  in  portrait  paintinL^.  had  a  (Vee  tOttOllt  and 
coloured  well.    He  ivas  still  living  in  l(J(i5. 

'  Vanmander,  Het  Leven  drr  Schildert,  ed.  17W; 
achoueQhauer,  Mkmu  Vam  ^fch  und  mm  JNaeJ^folMtr  { 
l^iriUOk  GtMlieAte  dbr  Zeiehnenthn  Kuml»,  9». ;  VamU, 
Alieemeinet  Kuiut/rr  Lericm.) 

VANNES,  a  town  in  the  west  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Morbihan,  '242  niiles  iti  a  direct  line  west- 
soufh-wpst  of  Paris,  or  277  tniles  by  tlie  roail  through  Ver- 
sailles, Dreux.  Aiencon,  ^rayenne.  Laval,  RenBM»  aad 
Ploermel :  in  47°  38'  N.  lat.  and  2^  46'  W.  long. 

Vaones  is  commonly  identified  by  geographers  with  the 
Daiiengm  X&a^ti^yw)  of  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the 
▼eoetr.  Bnt  as  Cnaar  has  pu^icularly  described  the 
■iit  i;i'ir.;i  iif  the  lowm  of  the  Vencti.  on  tongties  of  land 
in=.uiati  (l  at  high-water    De  He/i.  iii.  121,  it  has 

bten  suiiecited  by  the  historians  of  Brctagne  (I^obineau 
and  Morice)  tiiat  tne  lote  of  Dariorigiim  could  not  be  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  nodam  Vaiuu  s ;  and  jyAnvilleiirlio 
•dapU  the  snginitioQf  it  iadinad  to  place  DMiorinm  una 
tonne  of  hudk  such  aa  deeeribed  Of  Cmmt,  on  uu  shora 
of  the  bav  of  Morbilian,  about  three  miles  from  Vanncs, 
called  still  Durouec.  At  what  period  the  townsmen  trans- 
ferii  d  their  residence  to  tlu'  site  of  the  modern  town  is  not 
known  :  possibly  it  was  on  llic  t  oiujuest  of  the  Veneti  by 
C8c-v,ir,  or  when,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  security  from  attack  was  less  needed  than  eon- 
vsenience.  Malte-Bmn  supposes  the  site  of  Dariorignm 
and  Vannea  to  Iw  the  same,  and  that  the  sea  fbrmerly 
flowed  np  to  it.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion Dariorigum  seems  to  have  assumed  the  nam.'  of 
Veneti,  from  which  the  mo<lern  \"anncs  has  t>een  denved. 
The  Breton  name  of  the  town  is  still  Wenet  or  Guenet.  In 
the  middle  ages  Vannes  was  the  capital  of  a  county  held 
by  the  dukes  of  Bcetagne.  It  was  repeatedly  taken  and 
retaken  in  the  war  of  Charles  de  BJois  and  Jean  de  Mont- 
tart  fiv  tht  noccssion  of  BrehMnie-  [BttwrAOWB.] 

Vannes  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  small  streams 
which  fall  into  the  northernmost  recess  of  the  bay  of  Mor- 
bihan, two  or  three  miles  below  the  town.  The  town  itself 
appears  to  Ij«  on  the  point  of  land  fonned  by  the  junction 
of  the  livers,  and  i-  smroiinded  by  walls,  which  are  in 
good  meserN'ation  :  it  ha.s  two  iaubouiM  or  subuihe,  larger 
than  the  town  itself,  from  whicit  ont  OTthon  it  separated 
1^  the  latvn  wall,  which  is  here  strengthened  by  towen 
•ad  ft  aUk,  'On      north  side  of  the  town  ue  bacren 


heaths,  and  on  th» Mnth  ade  exteariro  nanhei;  yat  tka 
vicinity  affords  some  agreeable  walks  and  picturesfua 
objects.  The  streets  are  dark ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  of 
stone,  and,  einwpt  some  on  the  quay,  are  gloomy  and  old. 
The  cathedral  is  aGothic  building,  which  Malte-Bnm  cha- 
racterises a*  heavy  ;  but  Mrs.  Stothard  speak.-,  of  its  '  high 
and  tapering  spires.'  The  other  Gothic  buildings  were  u» 
the  uio«>t  part  destrofed  at  the  RevoiutiMi:  tb»  warn  of 
some  of  them  fenunn. 
The  popalatien  of  ttw  eoanmne,  in  1S28,  was  11,289 ; 

in  IR'M.  10,395;  and  in  \^V>.  11.023.  The  town  is  eora- 
mcrcial  rather  than  niauufaetunna;.  though  coarse  wool- 
lens, lace,  cotton-yarn,  calico  and  other  cotton  cooda, 
and  hats  are  manufactured.  The  ])orl,  formed  by  the 
river,  is  narrow  and  inconvenient ;  it  is  lilted  by  qu&yv 
faced  with  freestone.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  small  vessels  to  which 
the  port  is  accessible  import  wines  &om  Bordeaua, 
brandy,  oil,  soap,  and  colonial  produce;  and  export  com 
and  salt.  Tr.uli  i-  t  n::ii  il  on  in  lu-tni),  honey,  wii\,  butteir, 
cider,  and  iron-wares.  Sliijis  are  built.  There  are  beveml 
cattle  and  lini>e  fairs  in  the  year,  at  which  conwderable 
business  u>  done.  Vannes  has  a  subordinate  court  of 
justice  and  a  OflMBUrcial  court ;  a  number  of  fiscal  and 
administratiTe  fovcmment  offices,  a  hieh  school  for  the 
eonBune,  with  a  ooHection  of  philosophical  apparatus ;  a 
free  school  for  navigation,  a  puulic  library,  a  polymathic 
society  for  pcomotijig  the  cultivation  of  sdcnce,  litciature, 
and  art,  which  has  commenced  the  formation  of  a  niusi'um, 
chiefly  of  natural  history;  an  hospital,  a  theMtre.and  three 
public  walks. 

The  bishopric  of  Vannes  dates  from  the  fiAh  cenhnjr : 
the  diocese  includes  the  department* and  the  hidioplin 
sufltagtn  of  ttw  archbisbra  of  Totua. 

The  amndiMement  of  Vannee  his  an  ana  of  633  square 

miles,  and  comprehends  74  communes:  it  is  diMtircl  into 
11  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace:  the  popal«ti«n,  in  ISSl,  was  118,774; in  183i^ 

1'25.898. 

(Malte-Brun,  Giographie  ;  Og&c,  Dictionnaire  de  Brt- 
kigmei  Mra.  C.  Stouiard,  LMer§  wrUtm  ditrmg  a  Wamr 
im  fhrmamlv.  BriUmmt,  f«. ;  D'Anvilla,  Nbtm  de  PAn- 

eienne  Gaule :  Dictionnairt  (3iorraphiam  Umvertel.'j 

VANNI.  CAVALIKHE  FRANCE800,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  painters  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Siena,  in  15G5,  ol  a  lamily 
lonir  distin!,'uished  in  the  Sienese  annals  of  painting,  ile 
was  first  instructed  by  bis  father,  and  aHer  nis  death,  for 
a  short  time,  by  his  step-father  Archangelo  Salimheni:  he 
is  then  said  to  have  studied  with  Bartotoinao  I^Maeotti  ajt 
Bologna,  which  Lanri  questions ;  and  in  bb  ainlaenlh  year 
he  went  to  Home  and  finished  his  studies  willl  CUovanui 
de'  Vecehi.  He  ultimately  adopted  the  style  of  Barocdo. 
and  Ixjcaine  the  most  dis'linKUished  ol  all  that  painter's 
imitatorb ;  thougii  he  copied  also  some  of  the  works  o' 
Oomgfio  and  Parm^ano  at  Parma,  and  it  was  perhap» 
mora  owing  to  his  uroiratioo  for  the  wodta  and  atyUt  of 
Correcgiotnat  he  painted  in  tho  aunnar  of  Baroccio, 
than  from  any  direct  imitation  of  the  latter.  Vanni  ob- 
tained such  reputation  at  Siena  by  some  of  the  altar-pieces 
which  he  executed  for  its  eluirehes,  that  he  was  invited  by 
Clement  VIII.  to  Rome,  and  commissioned  by  that  poiititi 
to  paint  a  picture  for  one  of  the  altar-,  oi  St.  Peter's.  Ht 

glinted  Simon  Magus  rebuked  by  Peter,  and  gave  sueh 
tisfaction  that  he  was  created  cavaliere  of  the  flvder  of 
Christ.  This  picture  is  itill  in  good  praaanation,  ia  m- 
ecuted  completely  in  the  style  of  Baaooaio,  and  ia  one^ 
Vanni's  best  works.  Other  celebrated  works  by  him  in 
Itome  are— ill  Santa  (  re  ilia  in  Ti-nstevere,  the  Flagcllatioa 
of  L'hrist,  and  llu-  Deaili  of  St.  Cecilia  ;  anda  Dead  Christ 
in  Santa  Maria  della  Vnllicella.  He  painted  also  some 
celebrated  works  in  Siena,  at  I'l-a,  and  at  Pistuia.  His 
picture  of  St«  lUimoad  walking  on  tlie  Sea,  at  San  Dome 
mto,  ia  considered  the  best  painting  ai  Siena.  He  was  also 
a  skilful  architect.  He  died  at  Siena  in  1(309.  aged  only 
44.  accordine  to  Baldinncci,  or  46,  according  to  D'Argen- 
villc,  who  gives  1503  as  the  date  of  hi.s  birth. 

Vanni's  atvle  was  so  much  like  that  of  Haroi  cio.  \  ha\  t  \  en 
good  judges  have  been  milled  as  to  tlie  luillioi^liip  ol  some 
bf  Vanni's  pictures,  supposing  tlieiu  to  be  worka  of  Banoc- 
cio.  With  bowitver  the  single  exception  of  aalMlrinf. 
Vanm  «aa  upon'  the  whole  infcaor  to  Baiocrio ;  and  m 
colouring  he  was  aomeHmas  hari.  Hb  duKwing  ia  gvne- 
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isl  Vai  csCtilmt,  but  has  lea«  fulnew  than  Baroccio ;  lie  i 
Mid  abo  iM  tigmir  «r  eoaoeptioii  and  hm  apnt«f-jncee\i- 
tion> 

Vanni  fomed  a  numerous  school,  of  whioh  h»  two 
961U1  MiolMlmgalo  aod  Kajdael  Vandl  vera-  diiliiiguubed 
scholars.  Botn  MttehMd  ins  mft  of  oa? allwr*/  but',  'my^ 

Lanzi,  the  yonn^er  was  the  norr-  <li'M-n'in?i)f  it.  Rii])liacJ 
wR-s  bom  in  1596.    He  painted  muny  pictures  ol  meiit  in 
KutiK' ;  wlu'n'.  in  l&Vi,  he  was  elected  a  mcmhcr  01  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke.   He  painted  in  the  »tyle  of  Pietro  1 
(fa  Coilona. 

'  Alany  of  the  work*  oi  FranccMO  Vanni  have  been  en- 
§rarM  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  eagraven; ;  Iw  him- 
«6ir  also  etched  a  few  plates.  Hb  portiait'  ia  in  the 

painttT*)!  portrait  callcrv  at  Floretiee. 

V.WNI.  (nOVANPil  BATTISTA.  a  Florx^ntine  pain- 
tw,  or,  fUHordinc:  to  others,  a  native  of  Pisa,  was  l>om  in 
1500.  He  va.-*  tiie  .scholar,  first,  of  .lacopo  da  F.mpoli,  and 
then  of  Chrihtofauo  Allori.  in  whose  bfylc  he  painted,  espc* 
elhlly  in  c-olouring.  He  excelled  in  imitating,  and  made 
itome  Mcallent  cornea  after  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Paul 
Veranese  ^  he  etened  some  platea  after  the  two  last,  in  a 
spirited  thoii£ch  careless  manner:  the  Marriage  at CJana, 
ai'fer  Paul  Veronese,  dated  IKf?,  is  his  best  production  in 
thi*  line.  The  minting  of  Snn  Lorenzo,  in  the  church  of 
'  Siinone  at  t'lorence,  i.sronsidered  Ids  best  picture  :  l)ut 
1?  i>  imt  a  work  of  the  highest  order.    He  died  in  \IM). 

(^Baldinucci,  IVolizir  de'  Profe»isori  del  diseffno  da  Cima- 
bue  in  mid ;  I^inzi,  St')i:ia  Pittoriea,  &c. ;  D'Ai-genville, 
Atrigi,  flee. ;  Huber,  Manud  det  Amateun,  &e.) 

VAN  O09T,  JACOB,  the  Elder,  a  eelabnrtfld  FlemMi 
Mitorienl  pninter,  was  bom  at  Brnc^es,  in  HKX),  of  a  good 
family.  Tie  di^tintniished  himself  wlien  very  young,  and 
even  Ini"  ;i'       ^Ist  ) car  wtLs  accounted  one  of  the  best 

Kainteisof  Bruges.  He  copied  some  of  the  picture.!:  of 
:u1)ens  with«acnlddlty,bath  ef  colooring  and  execution, 
that  Ma  ««|iaa  ham  paiked.  and  itill  pan,  for  originals  by 
thM  mintar.  After  pahatiaf  some  time  at  Bragca,  ha 
\*ent  to  Italy,  and  iNud  great  attention  to  the  works  of 
Annibal  Carraeei  at  Rome,  and  endeaToured  to  appropriate 
hi*  stylo  of  composition  and  desiirn,  which  he  did  to  a  great 
degree.  He  returned  in  l(i30  \o  Bruges  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  ft  great  painter,  and  \va^  solicited  for  works  tVoni 
id'fiuatters.  In  1633  he  was  elected  dean  of  the  corpom- 
tlMk  <lf  piintwa  of  Bniges.  His  pictures  are  ver}'  nume- 
rOtta,  f  hottrii  Ob  a  laiga  scale :  his  deiigB  and  etiianacuro 
vttn  gDOdT  and  hia  eelourtng  rich  and  fVesh  in  the  cama- 
ticins ;  but  his  drnperiea  are  sometimes  raw  and  carelew. 
Some  of  his  picture.H  nrc  eveetUed  with  »uch  boldness,  that 
thev  are  vi mcrlv  inU'llicible  except  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, when  their  effect  is  masterly  ;  othei>,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  highly  finished,  and  the  colours  are  well  blended. 
His  pictures  have  few  figures,  are  well  composed,  and  are 
unencumberad'ifittiimneceaiaTyaeoeaKries:  the  landscape 
of  hia  backgrawidi  nu  fainted'  tagr  atlMr  aartam;  the  ar> 
diltccture,  in  which  he  exeett^,  by  hhmelf.  tliere  are 
many  of  his  works  at  Bruires  :  in  the  Hflpifal  de  St.  ,Jean 
there  are  several,  some  of  wliich  are  among  his  best  pieces. 
In  one  ofttie  hails  uf  justice  at  Bniffes  there  is  a  picture  of 
the  condemnation  ot  a  criminal,  which  is  considered  Van 
OostV  msstrrpieco.  He  was  eqpalljreKeelleataa  a  portrait 
paiirtor.  He  died  in  1601. 

VAN  O08T,  JACOB,  the  Yonngcr,  aon  of  the  elder 
Vhn  Oost,  was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1637-  He  was  first  in- 
Mnictcd  by  his  father,  then  studied  two  years  in  Paris,  and 
after\Tanis  spent  some  lime  in  Itonie.  After  his  return  to 
Bniges  he  for  a  short  time  assisted  hi»  father;  but  having 
determined  to  e-tnblish  hini.self  at  Paris,  he  get  o\it  lor 
that  capital  in  1673.  He  however  delayed  upon  hi»road 
at  Lille  to  paint  a  tgw  foMkUy  which  brought  him  so 
nany  Btten  and  other  enguamants,  tltat  he  fixed  iiimself 
In  that  n1ae«,  and  remained  then  forty  years,  nntil  after 
the  (loatli  of  his  wife.  He  returned  to  hij*  native  place  iu 
17i;>.  the  year  of  his  death,  and  the  ceventy-sixtfi  of  his 
age.  The  younger  \  an  Oost  ww  also  an  able  jxiinter  in 
history  and  in  portrnil.  but  hin  historical  pieces  are  not 
niimcrons.  His  style  i\  as  like  that  of  liu  lather,  but  he 
painted  whh  a  better  impasto,  and  his  draperies  are  very 
superior.   His  figures  are  correct  and  expressive. 

•I  Lirvaqud.  iNMdMtaAw  Ar  AHt  m.  MMMrv,  &c. ; 

ifotirr  ti^s  nauttu;  qui  tmpiimt  Z»itmiedt.L'HSpital 

HivU  de  a,  Jem  iiBrugtiSi-  •  


VAN  t>S,  PIKTRR  (iEKAKD.  This  distingiiiBlied 
animal-painter  \^'.^.s  the  son  of  .hin  Van  (K  a  clever  tlower- 
pointer,  who  was  bom  in  1774.  and  di«l  at  the  Hague  in' 
1808.  He  was  also  a  marine  painter  and  a  poeU 

Pieter  Van  Os  was  bam  at  4he  Hague  in  1776i  andi  nw. 
taMtt  paintin?  by  bis  fiittief.  He  aeWeted  Paid.  IMUV. 

a:.  Ills  mn  '1  1.  ,;i'<l  copied  his  jiieteres  nswduonsly,  and  somft 
uf  thr  «orks  01  Charic*  Dujivrdin.  He  made  such  an  VX> 
celient  copv  o\  celebrated  youni:  Imll  by  J'otter,  in  the 
gallery  of  t  he  Hague,  tlmt  'Williaiu  \ jaitu  e  of  t  )ran^e, 
pnrchased  it  an<1  a  copy  after  Dujardin.  and  ulaced  tlwm 
IS  hiagaUeiyv  For  atime*  owioa;  to  the  liiaurbed  *.tjUe  o4' 
society  *awBt€bihe  end"  of  the  eighteenth  ccutu?^  ,  which 
was  very  unfkvonrabic  to  the  arta.  Van  Os  was  loread  lv 
srive  np  his  favourite  pursuit  of  animal  painting,  and  t» 
take  to  portrait  painting  in  miniature  ai  d  to  teaching 
dniwine.  .AHcr  a  lew  years  however  he  Kgiun  cotniueueed 
painlintr  laiul'-cape?.  -.>ith  cattle,  shei-p.  xSic.,  by  which  lie 
acquired  a  great  reputalion.  In  IhKt  and  IHl-l  he  served 
aa  a  captain  of  volunteers  and  was  urcsent  in  some 
engagements,  wbirh  induaed.him  to  try  his  hand  at  miU- 
tary  subjects,  in  which  he  was  not  unniccetaful.  Tin 
emporor  Alexander  tmrtihased  a  picture  of  him  iu  IBKVpf 
the  entrance  of  the  Coskacks  into  Utrecht, and  placed  it  in 
his  palaee  at  81*  Peterohorg.  He  died  is  the-Hagua  in 

lK?f».  r  , 

The  pictures  of  Van  Os  ard  nunierovu»,  and  are  *old  at 
high  uites:  many  of  them  have  been  engraved.  Hu 
himNB  aho  etched  many  plates  of  cattle,  ^a.-.  in  a  masn 
teHy  maonor  iram  Uaown  designs,  and  from  tha  lictnDiia 


of  <mhient  nihitoM,  Potter,  Bergheni,  Ruisdaelfi 
f  Dr.  N'a'.rler,  .V^Mf.v  .Ul^ememes  Kiitnller  Lni/MI^ 

VANSl.KH.  r\V\>.si.i:HK\.] 

VANSOMF.K,  I'.VlJUu  Fleini-h  poitrait  painter,  bom 
at  Antwerp  about  UjJO.  Ho  was*  innAructtd  by  his  bxrther 
Bernard  Vansotner,  a  good  painter  of  converaalioa  piecen 
and  nottiaili,  ^vfap  bad  studied  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  .\m- 
■terclam.'  FitwloaaM'ta  Baglaod  idKwt  the  year  lUN!,  and 
met  with  great  suceeaa  here.  He  painted  Jamaa  ti,  and 
many  of  the  principal  stateMnen  and  nobleraon  of  that 
time'.  Tliei  e  is  a  porti-ait  of  .lames  I.  at  \\  irdior.  a  vii  v. 
of  Whitehall  ui  the  background  ;  and  another  at  IIutupttMi 
Court,  vviih  wme  armour  l)y  his  !,ide,  painted  m  lt)15,  a 
superior  incture,  aceoiding'to  Walpole,  Tlicrc  i»  also  at 
Hampton  Couit  a  portrait  of  tha  qoaen  of  Jaoics  I.  with  a 
hone  and  dogs,  by  Vansomer;  which-  is  imitated,  aaya 
Walpole,  in  the  tapestry  at  Houghton.  The  same. writar 
mentions  likewise  the  following  pictures  bvthig  painter:— 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  and  his  brother  I^icholas,  at  Gor- 
hanihury  rthere  is  a  j)oi'tmit  uf  Hucon  by  \  ansoraer,  in 
the  collection  of  Karl  l.'owper  At  Pansajiger) ;  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  with  a  white  staff,  at  Hamnton  Court ;  the 
lord  chamberiain,  William,  earl  of  PembroKe,  at  St.  James's, 
an  admiralile  portrait ;  and  in  Walpolc's  opinion,  a  whole 
length  at  Chatsworth  of  tha  fint  cwrl  of  Devonahin  in  hia 
robes,  though  ascribed  to  Mytena. -worthy  of  the  pencil  of 
Vandyck,  an<l  <ine  of  the  finest  single  figxires  ho  Iiad  ever 
!>een.'  He  raontiuas  ah>o  a  portrait  of  Anne  of  Dvtunark, 
the  i|neen  of  Jauaa  In  vothapfoapiiBt  <tf  tfio  weit  end  of 

St.  Pauls. 

Vansomer  died  in  LoadoOt  and  was  buried  in  8t« 
Uastin'a  in  the  Fields,  aa  appearsby  the  register :  '  Jan. 
5,  1621.  Paalus  Vansomer,  pictor  eximius,  sepuhus  fuit 
in  ecdciil.*  (Valpofe,  wliMednfM  ^  Painting  in  Sng' 

land.) 

VAN  .SWIETEN.  [Swismf.] 
V.VNUCCHI.  rS.vRTO.3 

VANUDE.N,  LUCAS,  a  distinguished  Flemiali  land- 
scape painter,  hum  at  Antwerp  in  1590.  .He  was  in- 
structed by  his  lather,  who  vva;s  also  a  landaeopo  painter; 
but  not  sioii^ed  with  tha  preoeptsoC  art,  ha  waaaonitentJjr 
in  the  fields,  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  sketchmg  all  ffia 
striking  effects  of  nature,  and  he  m.ide  valnn1i'i>  nsc  of  his 
studies  in  Ids  paintings.  Uubcns  was  a  ;;:uit  admirer  (rf" 
the  works  ol  N  aiuiden  ;  he  employed  hiin  to  paint  skies 
and  landscapes  in  many  of  his  pictures  ^^lueh  Vannden 
adapted  admimbly  to  the  style  uf  Kubens.  Rubens  also 
inserted  figures  in  the  pictures  of  ^'anudcn.  although  he 
himself  was  a  good  figure<painter. 
.  His  paintiogB  are  distinguished  for  their  lightness  af 
touch,  clearness  and  truth  of  colouring,  and  for  pure  skies 
and  liqhl  eai^  foliage.  He  j  aintcd  large  and  small 
pictures,  odapUiig  iv4  touch  to  the  aize  and  nature  of  lus  , 
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<^nn>osition,  but  his  snmll  pieces  arc  moic  (  hanirtt  ri^fic 
of  hw style:  he  wivs  I'ond  ot  extensive  and  di^timt  i-ceiiiK. 
Vkntldcn  a)so  el  died  some  lantiscapta  in  &  masterly 
manner,  sdm«  original  designs,  and  some  after  Kiibens 
aiM'rmi«ii.  The  date  of  hkdeatli  is  not  kmnni;  bof  he 
dteU'WI^Iina.  (Deteamps,  £a  yfedlw  Pginln»FlauUtHb^- 
Ml';' nutter,  Manuel  den  Amnteurx,  &c.> 
■^AN  UTRR(.*HT.  ADRIAN,  bom  at  Antwerp  m  If^ 
tWl»  of  the  inotit  distirijEriiisiied  of  the  Flemisli  painlera 
of  *lilf-liri'.  He  painted  IVuit,  flovvei-s,  sliell-fish,  dead 
jjtimt',  binl  -,  &(•.,  fometimoK  together  nndHnmetiines  wpa' 
mtt'ly,  with  such  remarkable  truth  and  iVeedom  of  tonch, 
«Kl  elc^an^e  of  eoranotitHwii  that  he  rccehcd  ima^move 
eiilers  thsin  he  CMUd  cMeute.  The  best  of  his  pietum 
W^r^  tHirchlilMbf  file  Vrnff  W  Spain,  and  takcti  to  that 
coiititr)* :  they  me  \  fiy  sfarce.  are  rarelv  met  with  at 
a(Rti<Tn?<.  nml  fire  sc'd  (V>r  lii^h  prices,  tic  excelled  in 
Mnls  pf  all  ileschpii  i  i>;  He  died  rich,  at  Antwerp,  in 
lC51.  With  the  exception  of  Snyders,  Van  I'trecht  was 
s«l>erior  to  all  other  painters  in  his  line.  (Houbraken, 
Gr^ie  ^fioubarghtatt. ;  Deeonnpe,  La  Fie  tin  Pemtrtt 
FMmanik,  fkc.) 

•  VAf*  VKEN,  or  VAE'NIUS.  (miO.  railed  also  (>tto- 
tifnius*,'  9.  diiditignishcd  painter,  horti  :it  I.evdcn  in  15,'H), 
according  to  Houbmken,  or  l.Vxi,  at  (  onliii^'  to  l)e  Piles 
and  otliei>  :  Van  Mander  says  he  was  17  in  1U(>1.  His 
laMier  wa."  liriri,'omaf1er  of  I^yden,  ami  his  mother  waa  of 
a  dislmj»iMshed  family  of  Amsterdam.  Van  Veen  was 
iwfrticlcd  in  letters  by  I^mpeortitM*  prirate  secretary  to 
tfw  biiibop  of  Lien,  and  wiu  taneht  diawing  by  Isaac 
Cfctei'  W'Nicohs,  and  pairtHne  by  Tost  V«A  Wingren .  His 
father  5i»nt  him  to  Liej^e  in  his  filleonth  year,  where  lie 
n-maiiied  three  years  in  tin'  house  of  the  bishoj),  Caniinai 
<»n>6sbccV,  vvliA  Ihen  >en1  him  to  Konic  v>\\\\  lelfers  to 
Cerdina^  M&duceio,  by  Avhom  he  waw  well  received.  In 
Kot^Tkn  yeeri  tftuditfd  with  Federigo  Zuochero;  and 

Er  »^iiiKn|r  eight  in  Italy,  he  vkited  Vietine,  where 
etj)J>cWr  tdshed  f 0  d^tflfl'hM  M  Mnerviet :  he  visited 
>funich  and  Cologne,  where  he  likewise  hail  tlatter- 
offers  to  indnee  him  to  remain,  but  which  his  desire 
to  ^5ettIe  in  his  own  country  comiiel'ed  him  to  decline. 
He  scftM!  at  Mruivscl.s,  in  tlie  s-ervjce  of  Alesfjandio  Kurnoe, 
di;kc  of  Pnrm^^  and  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
of  whom  he  painted  a  I\ill  letigth  in  armour,  tvhich  ob- 
tained him  a  great  reputation.  After  the  deadi  of  the 
didfe  bf  Parma,  Van  Veen  removed  to  Antwerp,  eata- 
Un'ffed'iM  kcftdemy  there,  and  painted  many  pictures  for 
it-?  churches.  R-ibens  attended  his  academy.  AVhen  the 
Arc hdr.ke  .Vlbcit  of  Au-,tria,  who  succeeded  the  (hike  of 
Pinna  ;ts  ;:^ov>-nii'i .  tr.aile  his  public  eiitiy  into  .Intweip. 
Van  Vern  dchicriieil  the  triumphant  arches  which  were 
ifrectcd  upon  the  on  asion ;  and  the  duke  was  w  well 
tttisfled  nith  the  devices  that  he  invitetl  Van  Veen  to 
ImiMelft,  and  appointed  Mm  mmrterorthemint  there.  Be 
tainted  the  portraits  of  Albert,  and  of  his  wife,  the  infanta 
Isabella,  dauirhter  of  Pliilin  II.  of  Spain,  which  were  sent 
to  James  I.  of  England.  Louis  XIII.  invited  Van  VeCD 
to  Paris,  but  he  declined  to  leave  the  archduke. 

Van  Veen  dietl  at  Bni5,sel»  in  163-»,  asjed  78,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Houbraken,  in  1G25).  He  left  two  daughters,  Ger- 
tntde  Aid  Comelia,  who  both  distinguished  tKemselves  in 
Jointing;  Oertnide  painted  her  fiSher'e  portnit,  which 
fw  Been  engrared. 

fiere  arc  several  pnintinp.s  by  Van  Veen  at  Antwerp ; 
•and  in  the  cathedral  of  Leyden  tlure  is  a  Supper  of  Ine 
Ix)rd,  ^^hich  is  considered  a  gooel  work;  he  excelled  in 
iiivenfion  and  in  tliiaroscuro.  His  imagination  was  verv- 
fertile  :  hia  designs  are  reiy  numerous ;  a  lixt  of  them,  with 
the  life  of  Van  Veen;  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1032, 
id  k'^Moirtc  enfitied  *  Acad^mie  des  Sdeneee  et  dee  Arti,*  fce., 
bV  Isaac  Biillart.  Among  them  are  emblems  of  Horace  ; 
"zSnnebeclden  getrokkcn  uit  Hoi-atins  Flnccus,'  fee,  103 
^Iktes,  with  text  illuslrations  in  T.ati'i,  Dntch,  and  French. 
Many  of  the  desij^s  are  ingenious  iu  thi  ir  invention,  and 
skilfid  In  their  composition,  but  the  ]>!ates  are  badly  e\e- 
ctiled.  He  desiirned  also  emblems  of  divine  and  profane 
love;  .ind  thirty -two  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Tholnas 
Aoninas.  He  publidied  also  a  history  of  the  wturoT  tb« 
Botavians  under  CIttMfiiH  CivilBi  ai^inst  the  Romans,  (hml 
T.iciliis.  with foMy fltuatitalionK :  and  the  liistor^y  of  'The 
Se.-ei)  Twin  Sons  of  Ijira,'nkewisc  with  forty  ilnistiations, 
which  were  engraved  by  Antonio  Tenii)e>.ta.  Felibicii,  in  • 
Ins  '  Entrctiens  sur  le»  Vies  des  plus  ctldbres  Feintres,'  haii  1 


extracted  part  of  this  work,  rclatin;?  the  stoiy  a.id  de- 
sriiLijnti  the  subject  of  each  plate,  fn  the  Pinakothek  at 
.Munich  there  are  six  small  allej^orical  paintings  of  the 
tidumph  of  the  Roman  church  by  Van  Veen;  curious 
dBH|pi^fattiextcaaM]^coId  and  Idue  an  eoloniing.  Van 
Veen  waa  veiy  Ibial  of  allen^riea)  and  emblematical  repre- 
sentations, and  Reynolds  supposes  that  Rubens  a(  (juirccl  hi.s 
taste  for  the  same  subjects  from  him.  In  the  <  athedi-al  at 
Bnitres  there  is  a  Nativity  by  Van  Veen,  of  wlueh  Rej'- 
Rolds  observes: — '  Many  jiarts  of  this  picture  bring  to 
mind  the  manner  of  Rubens,  particularly  the  colourin|f  of 
the  ann  of  one  of  tiie  ahepherds ;  but  in  oonparisoo  of 
Rnbtni'  it  ia  bnt  a  lame  nerformanoe,  and  weuid  not  be 
worth  mentioning  here,  but  fh>m  its  being'  tlie  wor'k  of 
a  man  who  had  the  honour  to  be  the  master  of  Rube ivs.' 

VANVITELLI,  I.UKJI,  a  veiy  dis1inci!i>hcd  arctuteet, 
inasmuch  a.s  he  erected  one  of  the  most,  e.\tensi\e  editices 
of  the  ciL'htccnth  century,  in  \'.  hu  h  however  it  must  be 
admitted  the  greatness  of  the  opiwrtunity  was  not  equalled 
by  his  talent.  Though  he  may  be  considered  an  ItaliMI, 
Luigi  waa  of  flemish  origin,  liis  fiither  being  a  native  ef 
Utivebt,  ^Ose  real  name  was  Van  WiteC  allerwnrda 
Italianized  by  a  slight  alteration.  Gasparo.the  elcler  Van- 
vitclli,  was  bom  in  Utrecht  in  1C47,  and  going  to  ItH!y  lor 
improvement  in  his  profession  as  a  painter,  fixed  his  resH 
dence  at  Naples,  where  he  acquired  considendile  reunite 
for  his  abilitvin  lamlscape  and  architectural  .shIjji  r  t-v.  H0 
was  familiariy  known  lu  Vanvitelli  degli  Occhtadt,  on  ac- 
count of  his  always  wearing  spectacles,  without  which  iM 
couJd  hardly  see ;  yet  he  continued  to  paint  after  he  bad 
reached  a  very  adtranced  a^e,  and  indctn  after  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  an  unsuccessful  ojjeration  on  one  eye,  the  sight 
of  which  he  entirely  lost.  lie  died  in  17'.J<},  at  the  uge  of 
ei;,'h<y-nine. 

His  son  I.ui^  was  born  ut  Naples  in  i7U),  and  Iwgan 
while  a  child  to  displajr'  a  istrong  indlMlHim  «lld  eoniiiefi^ 
able  aptitude  for  art.  in  which  he  WM  eDOoacand  nwl 
histnmcd  by  his  Ibther.  80  great  was  hb  pn^eiencTt 

that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  employed  by  f'nrdinaJ 
Acquaviva  to  paint  some  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia; and  he  aficrwards  made  some  of  the  cartoons  fruio 
celebrated  pictures,  preparatory  to  their  bcin::  copied  ou  a 
larger  scale,  in  mosaic,  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  About 
(his  period  too  he  twgan  to  study  architecliu«  under 
Filippo  Ivara,  one  of  the  meet  noted  in  liis  profc»uoB. 
His  ant  architeotnial  woiit  wm  thnfaitoratioo  of  IheM^ 
lazM  Albani  at  WUno,  Ibr  the  Oaidinat  di  Ban  dement*; 

beiidca  which  he  err<  te<l  t-vo  ( hurchea  in  ihMt  city*  8L 
Francesco  and  S.  Domcnico,  works  that  led  to  his  obtaining 
the  auiiointnient  of  architect  to  St.  Peter's  at  the  sge  of 
twent}  -M.x.  He  was  also  asMX-iated  with  Niecc^  Salvi  in 
the  undertaking  fur  conducting  the  water  of  th^Vermieino 
to  Rome.  About  the  same  time  Uicn  waaa  eonpetitiM 
of  all  the  moat  oannent  arefafteeta  of  the  day  Ibr  • 
l^ade  for  the  chnrch  of  B.  Giovanni  Laternno  at  KonWb 
to  which  both  Salvi  and  Vanvitelli  sent  in  designs ;  and, 
according  to  a  memoir  on  the  subject  by  the  latter,  their 
designs  were  apjiroved  :  but  the  first  decision  was  set 
a.side  by  the  pope,  who  determined  in  fa^ou^  of  tliat  by 
Galilei ;  yet  not  so  much,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  its  ardu- 
tccturaJ  merit  as  for  private  reasons.  Uowever,  neiUier 
Salvi  nor  Vanvitelli  was  overlooked :  the  former  was  mar 
ployed  upon  the  fbmitidn  of  TVevi  •  the  other  sent  to  hn- 

()rove  the  harborr  ar.d  ]iiit  He  worlcs  at  Ancona,  where  he 
luilt  the  celcbrateil  laz.iutto.  a  i>entagonal  structure,  and 
repaired  and  altered  .'wme  churches  and  chapels.  He  wiuj 
likewise  occupied  with  many  employments  of  a  similar 
nature  at  Macerata,  Perugia,  Wsaro,  and  Siena.  'When  at 
Milan,  in  174ft,  be  made  a  detign  for  the  fa^e  of  the 
Duomo,  in  whieh  he  endeavoured  to  keep  something  of 
the  character,  if  not  of  the  stj-le,  of  the  rest  of  tlie  edifice ; 
but  it  was  neither  carried  into  execution  at  the  time,  nor 
at'envards  followed  in  the  actual  facade  begun  by  1*0- 

f>ol(!o  Pollak  and  completed  l)y  Zanoja  and  Ainati.  At 
tome  his  mos'  important  work  was  the  convent  of  S. 
Agostino ;  but  he  aiM)  executed  there,  for  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  a  most  superb  chapel,  'n  hich  was  conveyed  to 
IVxtugal,  and  th^  M-erected  in  the  chureh  of  the  Jeauta 
at  Lisbon. 

Such  wa.";  the  reputafion  !.c  had  now  obf.Ttned,  that 
when  the  king  of  Niqjli-.,  alU  rwai-ds  Charles  111.  of  Spain, 
(leteiTnuied  to  eree?  a  palace  at  ('a.-,erta  that  .should  be 
Upon  a  scale  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  '^"^jJ^'^^^^^^QQ^g 
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tbs  kind  in  Europe,  he  at  once  mtdtohoiM  of  Vanvitelli 
«i  ttM  MdiitacW  aod  th»  fint  itant  wis  laid,  Jan.  2Bth, 
1762. 

This  vast  fUt  M  an  unbroken  parallelognun  or  uni- 
form desi^i,  atl  its  fronta  being  nearly  similar  in  Iheir  ele- 
valions:  those  tacint?  the  north  and  south  arc  TM  feet,  the 
others  57U  in  length,  and  the  general  litit:lU  of  the  building 
18  102  feet,  which  i»  however  increased  to  162  at  the  angles, 
where  tiiere  ia  »  square  pavUioUt  forming  a  second  order. 
Iha  elwrations  omaUL  oT avoy  rafly  basement,  comprising 
a  oroaod-floor  tad  mmnSMi  wm  above  that  aa  loaic 
ordcr  with  two  aeriea  of  windowi,  and  memniiie  windowa 
ni  Ihc  irieze.  Allluiutrli  it  ma)  Ite  considerud  in  some  re- 
bUi'cl  a.*  tlif  priiu'ipul  iiDut.  sinct-  it  I'a^  e.-i  a  spacious  k'iiu- 
L-lliptical  piazza  enclosed  In  a  unitunn  range  of  buildings 
Cor  lodgings  and  stabler,  the  t^mtli  front  in  lean  decorated 
than  that  towards  the  gardens,  for  it  has  columns  only  in 
the  oentre  aod  at  the  extremities,  while  in  the  other  the 
order  k  eontinued  throughout  in  pilasters  as  well  as 
eelumns ;  yet  the  degree  of  unity  thus  kept  tip  in  attended 
with  a  ver>-  great  drawback,  for  the  narrower  mtercolumns 
liituii'ti  the  centre  :uh1  end  breaks  eau'^e  the  others  to 
appear  otfeiisively  wide,  and  those  pailb  of  tlie  composition 
w^iere  there  ought  to  liave  been  greater  riehne^s  to  look 
poor  and  ^trai^glin^ :  thi^i  is  particularly'  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  centre,  which  isonlv  thiee  uteroolumns  in 
smith  i  thereTare  that  aod  ita  pwiimaiit,  iMCons  iiiai|;nifi- 
cant  in  comparison  with  the  entire  maai,  a  defect  which  is 
Rirther  increjuted  by  tlic  end  pavilipns  being  so  much 
loftier.  Owing  to  the  ^reat  heii;ht  of  the  baM  tnent,  the 
cornice  of  tlic  order  i  which  is  \ciy  pl;iin  and  j)oor  in  it^i  li 
forms  no  adequate  iiui»l>  to  the  iieueral  elevation  ;  and 
even  if  the  enlHblatnre  be  considered  only  in  relation  to 
the  order,  independently  of  the  basement,  it  is  disfigured 
Inrtfaa  small  mezzanine,  windows  in  its  frieze.  Int^ially 
tn«  general  plan  is  divided  into  finir  quMioiH  courts  m 
other  ranges  of  building  tnm  north  to  aooth  and  Awn  ean 
to  West,  at  whose  intersection  tliei  e  is  a  lartre  and  lofly 
oetatun  crowned  1j)  a  dome;  but  tlioui;li  tlii.slaft  shows 
itwll  as  an  imjiortant  feature  when  se<  n  in  ^ronu  trical 
elevation,  where  it  breaks  the  outline,and  gives  a  towering 
central  mass,  it  is  entirely  lost  in  the  building,  except  in  a 
very  distant  view  of  it,  and  can  be  seen  only  from  the  inner 
eoiirtaT  a  eircum^nce  the  less  to  be  regretted,  faeeauae  it 
is  very  ugly.  That  part  of  the  building  forms  a  large 
octangular  vestibule,  with  the  grand  staircase  on  one  side 
and  the  chapel  on  the  other  ;  and  tliese  and  the  ujijjer  \e-ti- 
bule  are  by  far  the  most  stiikim:  and  s(  rnii'  portions  ol  tlie 
interior,  tlie  rest  only  pre-sentiui;  luni;  enlil.ules  of  rooms, 
witi)  little  reniarkuble  in  point  of  architecture.  With  the 
greatness  of  mere  quantity,  Caserta  is  deficient  in  grandeur 
of  anaiil^ :  except  those  pdoted  out*  its  faults  are  few ;  but 
its  Mantles  aho  are  few :  uierdtare,  eonridering  what  ampl  e 
scope  was  afforded  the  architect,  he  must  be  con-sidcred  to 
have  failed — at  least  comparatively.  Vanvitelli  pul)lislied 
a  laree  folio  volume  of  tiie  plans,  &c.  in  17.>7,  under  the 
title  of  *  Dichiarazione  de'  Disegiii  del  Reale  Palazzo  di 
Caserta.' 

Besides  file  palace  itself  and  the  subordinate  buildintrs 
attached  to  it,  he  executed  at  Caserta  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  modem 
times,  namely,  the  aqueduct,  or  ranges  of  aqueducts,  com- 
menced in  17.'3.  in  order  to  supply  the  palace  with  water. 
His  labonisi  at  (^rsi  rta  led  to  hl^  being  employed  on  many 
other  works  at  Naples,  the  principal  of  wliieli  are  the  ca- 
va! ry-barra^kb,  near  the  Ponte  Muddelena,  and  the  three 
churches  of  S.  Marcellino,  Delia  Rotonda,  and  La  Nun- 
ziata.  Among  those  at  other  places  are  the  public  hall  at 
Brescia  and  the  bridge  at  Benevento.  Flew  ardhitects  have 
enjoved  a  more  prosperous  career;  yet,  shortly  before  his 
death,  wluch  happened  March  1st,  17TJ.  he  had  the  iiiorti- 
ficalion  to  incur  a  .severe  stigma  ujKin  his  professional  i  lia- 
raeter,  being  eondemiu  d  at  Rome  to  pay  the  sum  of  50U0 
crowns  for  ha\  itii,'  t-.1iiiiati  d  the  repairs  of  the  aqueduct  ot 
Aequa  Felice  at  uuly  20(K),  though  the  actual  expense  was 
22,000  crowns. 

(Milisia,  Viig;  Quatremire  de  Chiincy,  HitiQin,&e.  de* 
plit  CSibrea  AreMteetn :  KunttSlatt,  1834.') 

VAPOt'R.  Tlicrc  are  many  snlislances.  both  fluid 
and  solid,  which  wliet:  exjHJsed  tu  the  air  or  tu  the  more 
po-.vf-rlul  agency  of  In  at  ar  i-  ^-ri  hially  l)ut  totally  dis- 
sipated, owing  to  their  particles  sKuming  the  state  of 
vaponr  \tj  what  is  termed  a]>ontaaeoaa  eftpontioD.  A 


vapour  then  consists  of  ponderable  matter  combined  with 
sumeient  q^ciftc  Jieat  to  enable  it  to  retain  its  aeriform 
existence :  we  hare  already  [Gas]  given  a  similar  defini- 
tion of  a  gas.  The  qnestion  then  naturally  arises,  In  what  do 
vapours  differ  irom  ga^s?  Tlie  answer  is,  that  the  dif- 
ference is  a  conventional  one,  being  of  degree  (uily.  and 
not  of  kind:  thus  when  atmospheric  air  contauam:.  as  it 
alwaj's  does,  the  vapour  of  water,  is  suddenlv  eooied  liy 
exposure  to  a  colder  substance,  the  water  which  it  con- 
tained in  tlie  state  of  invisible  vapour  is  dq;NMlt«d  in  the 
state  of  palpable  water  on  the  colder  body:  ipa  say  ttien 
aqueous  vapour  or  the  vapour  of  water,  and  not  atpieoibi 
<r;..s.  Xii  similar  elianire  is  produced,  by  this  abstmetion  of 
Ileal,  m  the  lorm  of  tl»e  constituents  of  the  air.  and  they 
are  theretore  termed  gaseous  bodies  or  gases.  The  dif- 
ference liow  ever,  we  repeat,  it  one  of  degree  only,  for  many 
gaseous  bodies  [Gas]  wUeh  had  been,  not  many  yeaia 
since,  coasidered  as  permanently  elastic  as  atmosphme  idr, 
have  been  shown  by  the  important  investigations  of  Dr. 
Fai-adav  to  be  reducible  to  liquids ;  and  additional  experi- 
ments fiave  even  shown  that  carbonic  acid  gag.  which  re- 
(piires  a  pressure  uf  il-")  almusplu  ri  s  to  render  it  flnid.  nii|^ 
by  jiarticular  management  be  converted  into  a  solid. 

A  practical  difference  between  a  va()our  and  a  gas  is 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  vapour  of  water,  and  its  suh- 
>eqiu  iit  condenaitioB,  as  a  uotive-power  in  the  steam- 
eugioe.  No  knowa  fjmvm  bod^y could  be  employed  with 
the  same  advintiM^,  owing  to  {he  lE^at  degree  oi  prt  sinm 

and  ciild  ri'<juire<l  for  its  condensation. 

K\apo!ation,  both  sjiontancous  and  nrtiticial.  and  cipe- 
cially  the  latter,  is  employed  in  nnmeiou>  niamil'artunng 
and  chemical  proceb!i4.»s.  When,  for  example,  enmmon 
.salt  is  prepared  from  sea-water,  it  is  exposed  in  the  finft 
iustance  to  the  air  in  shallow  clay  pits,  by  wluch  spon- 
taneous evapcvation  takes  dace ;  and  this  occurs  to  the 
neatest  extent  in  hot  weatnee;aiid  when  the  surface  of 
fne  brine  is  agitated  by  the  wind.  It  is  found  however 
tliat  sjiontaneous  evaporation  can  be  carried  on  with  ad- 
vantage to  a  certain  extent  onlv  :  and  when  this  point  is 
arrived  at.  the  opera":iin  ol  saft-inaking  is  finished  bv  re- 
moving the  concentrated  brine  to  iron  vessels,  in  W'hich 
the  evaporation  is  artificially  conducted  by  the  appticati«)i 
of  heat,  the  vaporitation  beuij;  giaatei  as  the  temperature 
is  higher,  till  the  bdling-pomt  b  arrived  at;  wbcn  it  tii 

greatest. 

Kvaporation  is  used  for  numerous  ])urpo9es  and  pro- 
i-csses,  and  in  different  modes, acoordini;  to  the  suli-tanees 
operated  on  and  the  objects  to  be  iifained.  When  con- 
trivances are  adopted  for  condensing  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  an  evaporated  liquid,  the  process  is  termed  dift> 
filiation,  and  the  ends  accomplished  by  it  are  variow.  When, 
for  example,  water  is  distifled,  it  is'  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  saline  and  earthy  impurities,  which  not 
lit'ini;  vaporirablc.  remain  in  the  body  of  the  still,  while 
the  pure  vapour  of  the  water  is  condensed  by  I'oolint  in 
the  \\oi:[i  :  >n  aL'^aiti,  when  witu  is  submitted  to  distillation 
it  is  for  the  ]n.rpone  of  evaporating  and  subsequently  con- 
densing the  spitit  or  lirandy  from  the  water  aM  the  colaat^ 
ing-matter.  when  herb8,as  lavender,  peppcrmiot,  &c.,are 
heated  with  Water  in  a  slill,  fin  ou  and  water  liie  in 
vaiHiur  and  are  condensed ;  when  turpentine  is  similarly 
treated,  a  volatile  oil  rises  in  vapour,  while  the  resin  or 
rosin,  not  heitii;  volatile,  remains  in  the  still.  Vaporization 
in  the  form  ol  distillation  is  also  largely  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  various  aeidi,  niehaattMt  nitrie  acid,  hydbo^; 
chloric  acid.  &c. 

solid  bodies  are  vaporiied  and  subseduetltH 
ooodeused,  the  operation  u  termed  tublimation,  and  it  u 
resorted  to  with  mfcvnt  intentions,  as  for  the  purification 
of  cainnhor  and  the  prepeamdonofcocrarive  ninlmateaAd 

calomel. 

It  will  be  evident  on  slight  eoiisidenition  that  vessel* 
of  vciy  different  materials  and  <-onstruetion  must  be  em- 
ployee! in  evaporation,  distillation,  and  sublimation,  Ctl^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  operated  on. 
Thus  the  first  stage  of  the  concentration  of  enlphurie  ae14 
is  conducted  in  lead,  the  concluding  one  in  glass  or  pla- 
tinum ;  valine  sohitionB  are  evaporated  to  the  crvsfalliring 
pdiiif  ill  lead  or  ciq>]>er;  tlte  (•.ni-ti,-  alka'is  in  iron  or 
sii\ei  ;  the  distillation  of  spirits  in  copper,  that  of  acids  in 
iron,  earthenware,  or  glass;  \xhile  the  prepaMtton  of  OOm* 
mon  salt  is  completed  on  vessels  of  iron. 

TAFOURBAm  IBaw.] 
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VAR,  a  (lepartmeiit  of  Frame,  in  thi  sdiith-iiasU'in 
comer  of  the  kinK<lom.    It  \s  hounded  on  the  iiorUi  bv  tlie 
department  of  Uasses  Alpen ;  on  the  north-east  by  the 
county  of  Nice,  now  included  in  the  kina;t!om  of  Sardinia, 
il»m  whidl  it  is  nartly  sepantad  hy  the  nvei  Var,  which 
gives  name  to  toe  aepaitoMat;  oa  the  south-^irt  and 
south  by  the  MedHemuiean  Sea ;  and  on  the  west  by  ttie 
department  of  Benches  du  RhAm'.    Its  form  approximates 
to  a  quadrangle.    Its  greatest  length  is  from  ea.st-noi-fh- 
eavf  to  vvest-south-wcst,  from  the  junction  of  tlie  riveni 
tUteron  and  Var  to  the  border  of  the  ilepaitment  of 
Bouches  du  RhOiie  in  a  line  between  BrignoJIes  and  Mar- 
adllc.  83  mile*.  This  is  the  cxtmne  lci«th  of  the  quad- 
ranele ;  the  extnroe  breadth  ia  fWim  CSipa  Skii*  near 
Xoukn,  to  the  north-we«t  eoroer  of  the  departnaent  on  the 
bank  of  the  Darance,  49  miles.    The  deportment,  in- 
cluding its  islands,  lies  between  IJ"  57'  and  43'  TkV  N. 
1^..  and  between  S-"  41' and  7"  ].')'  H.  ionji.    The  are:i  of 
the  department  is  estimated  at  2sl4  wiuarc  miles,  wliich  is 
eonsiderably  above  the  avoraije  of  the  French  departments, 
and  is  nearly^  equal  to  the  conjoint  areas  of  the  three 
English  couatiea  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford. 
The  populalioa,  in  1828,  waa  31 1,095;  in  1831.  317.S01 ; 
■id  in  1888,323,404;  showing  an  increase  in  llie  l;ist 
pmod  of  five^ears  of  5903,  or  less  than  two  per  cent., 
and  giving  11.)  inliabitanls  to  a  sipuire  mile.    In  amtiunt 
and  density  of  population  it  i»  very  far  below  Uie  avei-age 
of  the  departments  of  France;  in  amount  it  is  inferior  to 
the  single  county  of  Gloucester,  the  most  populoua,  and  in 
density  to  that  of  Hereford,  the  most  tlunly  peopled  of 
Um  tiiree  English  counties  with  wliich  we  have  compared 
it   Dracpn^cman,  the  capital,  is  412  miles  in  a  atraieht  line 
south-oufh-i  iist  of  Paris,  or  552  milcK  by  the  road  tnroui;h 
Sens,  Auxerre,  I.von,  Valence.  Avii;non,  Ai\,  and  Uiiir- 
noUes  ;  in  43"  31''N.  hit.  and  (r  211'  E.  lonie;. 

The  coast  of  this  department  is  rocky,  and  is  skirted  by 
•auneroui  islands.  From  the  mouth  'of  the  Var,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  department,  to  Cape  de  la 
Garoupe,  the  coast  limDs  an  open  bay,  on  the  shore  of 
Irtlich  is  the  anfient  town  of  Antibe.«i.  Westward  of  Cape 
de  la  Cfaronpe  are  the  s<imc\\hat  deeper  bays  of  .luan  and 
Naponle,  sepamti  c]  IV  in  i  vli  ntho:-  h\  asmall  intervening 
headland,  and  prolet  led  seawajd  by  the  Lerins  island.s, 
comprehending  the  islands  of  Ste.  Marguerite  and  St. 
Honorat,  with  some  smaller  ones.  These  inlands  are  de- 
fended by  a  fort,  and  further  protected  by  the  surroundint; 
racks:  tlMiy  abound  with  arfibtta  and  oartridges.  St, 
Honorat  hm  ila  name  ftom  a  monastery  fconded  early  in 
the  fifth  century  by  St.  Honorat  or  Honoratus,  bishop  of 
Aries :  Ste.  Marguerite,  which  is  nearest  in-shore,  acijuired 
notoriety  as  one  of  the  places  of  cunfinement  of  the  pri- 
soner with  the  Iron  Mask.    Some  other  small  gulfs,  as  the 

S»rt  of  Agay,  the  eulf  of  Fr6jus,  the  gulf  of  Grimaud,  and 
e  roadstead  of  Hyeres,  lie  to  the  west  of  the  gulf  of 
Napoule.  The  roadstead  of  Hyeres  is  bounded  on  the  west 
bf  thepeninwla  of  Giens, which  is  conneuted  with  the  main- 
fand  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the 
e!;inir  or  latroon  (if  PcMjuicr.  OfTllic  rnadstcatl  lie  the  Hyeres 
isLuiil.-,  lit  v\  li;cli  tlic  clnef  ai  c  tlu-  He  du  l.i  vant.  or  du  \'cnt, 
or  ilu  Titan,  the  lit-  dePortecm-,,  ami  the  He  de  Ponpa  rulles. 
[Hviwii^J  West  of  the  peninsula  of  Giens  are  the  roa<I- 
ateadof  Giens  and  the  haraourofTooIon  rTouj.oN],  at  the 
entrance  of  which  are  capes  Caroandne  and  Cepel  or  Sepet, 
and  west  of  which  are  Sici£  and  the  Hcs  des  Eminem 
The  coast  is  for  the  most  part  high,  but  some  of  the  ba}-s 
present  a  low  sandy  shore.  There  are  several  small  sca- 
pfjrt-,  but  none  of  any  importance  except  Toulon. 

The  ill  pai  Unt  iit  Is  mountainous.  A  branch  ofUie  Alps 
eitt  uds  from  east  to  west  through  the  department,  and 
separates  the  valley  of  tlie  Argens  and  the  tracts  watered 
t^-  tiui  Siagne,  lA>up,  and  Var,  all  of  which  flow  into  the 
Meditenanean  irom  the  valley  of  the  Dumnee»  which  be- 
longs to  the  river4iadn  of  the  Rhdne.  Another  rani^  of 
mountains  parallel  to  the  above,  and  known  as  *  Lc-  Mvnifs 
des  Manres,'  extends  along  the  coa.sl  between  H\crt  a  and 
Fr<  jiis,  separating  tlie  coast  tioni  thr  valli y  uf  the  .\r:,'ens, 
which  river  alter  draitnng  the  valley  in  its  eastern  course 
turns  to  the  south-east  and  flows  past  the  eastern  extremity 
of*  Lcs  Mont4  des  Maures'  into  the  Mediterranean  near 
Fr^jus.  A  froup  of  mouiitiuus  forming  the  continuation 
of '  Les  Moms  dM  Maures,'  extendiag  dorthfeastward  (torn 
Fr^us,  is  known  as  Mont  Eiteid*  and  H  diiil.iugoislwid  by 
•  -  ThcllinofFttoa,imniedia(eI]r 


stMVe  Toulon,  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  1400  feet ;  and 
Mont  Caoume,  near  the  sami>  torvn.  is  'itiOUfeet  above  tlw 
level  of  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  La  Sainte 
Baume,  which  is  mote  inland,  and  close  upon  the  bound- 
arv  of  this  department  and  the  department  of  Boaehes  dn 
Rofine,  is  .«J285  feet;  and  the  mountwn  of  Sainte  Vicfoire, 
on  the  same  boundary  farther  north,  is  3125  feet.  The 
coa-t  eastward  from  Toulon  is  occupied  by  the  primaiy 
and  lower  secondar)'  formations,  and  presents  in  many 
parts  a  rutrtred  and  sterile  .•;oil :  in  tlie  more  inland  pails 
these  formations  are  covered  by  the  limestones  and  other 
secondary  rocks  which  intenrene  between  the  cretaeeoua 
and  the  carboniferous  jpoupa. 

Among  the  mmerals  of  the  department  are  eoal  and 
lignite,  hut  the  coal-mines  of  which  there  are  only  two) 
were  not  worked  in  or  1835.    Tiur»  were  in  IR'M 

seven  lignitc-niincs,  three  of  them  at  work,  giving  eniplia  - 
nient  to  4H  labourers,  aini  producing  in  the  year  1420  ton* 
of  lignite,  worth  on  the  average  10*.  4d.  per  ton.  Marble 
of  various  colours,  alabaster,  porphyry,  granite,  serpentine, 
jasper,  and  g}'psum  are  found ;  but  we  are  not  aware  to 
what  extent  they  are  worked.  There  are  laHrworka  on 
the  coast,  especially  at  Hyeres. 

The  river--  an-  small,  am!  none  of  thorn  arc  na'. igttblo- 
The  Gapou  or  (iapeau  ill  tlie  we:<tcrn  jKut  of  the  depart- 
incnt.  tlic  .Vri,'ons  in  the  centre,  and  the  Siagne  and  i<oup 
ill  the  eastern  part,  flow  into  the  Mediterranean,  and,  with 
their  several  tributaries,  belong  wholly  to  this  department. 
The  Vai-,  which  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Sardinian  territonr, 
and  its  ti-ibutary  the  Ectenm,  fbtm  flie  eastern  or  noitn- 
eaatem  boundaiy  of  the  department ;  and  the  Yerdon, 
which  flows  into  the  Durance  forms  in  one  part  the  north- 
ern boundary.  The  Durance  itself  ju>t  tuuclics  the  north- 
west comer.  Tie  length  of  the  Argens,  tlie  most  onsidcr- 
atile  river  which  belongs  wholly  to  this  department,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  GO  miles:  it  receives ttie  Caulon,  the 
Calami,  the  united  stream  of  the  Bresque  and  the  Braqiw, 
the  Artuby,  and  tiie  £ndre.  The  Var  ia,  perh^  longer 
than  the  Artena,  the  Verdon  and  Datanee  certainly  are ; 
but  they  bdong  only  partlj'  to  this  department.  There 
are  no  navigable  canals.  Three  Atangs  or  lagouns  of  con- 
siderable extent  are  found  near  the  coast,  and  render  the 
neighbourhood  unwholesome  :  the  chief  is  that  of  Pesquier, 
in  the  isthmus  of  Gien.s  ;  the  others  are  those  Cf  Napoule 
and  Villepey,  near  the  eastern  extremity. 

Tlieie  were  on  Jan. 1,1837,  six  RoutcaBaydcs, or  govern- 
ment roads,  in  the  deMrtmcnt,  having  an  aggregate  leairtfc 
of  SS  mOea,  of  which  121  miles  In  goodrepar,  61  nrnea 
out  of  repair,  and  41  mites  unfinished.  The  principal  road 
is  that  from  Paris  by  Axx  into  Italy,  which  truverees  ttie 
department  in  its  whole  extent  from  west  to  cast,  passing 
through  St.  Maximin,  Brignoles,  Lorgues,  Draguignan, 
Grasse,  and  Antibes,  from  whence  it  runs  to  Nice  and 
Genoa.  The  road  from  Paris  by  Marseille  to  Toulon  enters 
the  department  on  the  south-west  side  and  pas.ses  by 
Onioulcs  to  Toulon.  These  are  both  first-class  roads.  A 
road  runs  from  Toulon  by  8oh&-le-Pont,  Cuers.  Pignans, 
I.c  Luc  (wliere  it  falls  in  with  a  road  finni  BriLrnoles  , 
Frcjus,  and  Cannes,  to  Antibes  ;  and  anotlicr  load,  bnuich- 
iiig  from  this  not  far  from  Toulon,  runs  by  Hyeres  and 
Bormes  to  St.  Tropcz.  Another  road  from  Paris  iiito  Italy 
by  Grenoble,  Gap,  Sistcron,  and  Digne  enters  the  depart- 
ment on  the  nortli  side,  and  joins,  the  principal  ruad  at 
Grasse.  The  dejNutmental  roads  have  an  aggregate  length 
of  362  miles,  viz.  239  miles  in  repair,  117  miles  out  of 
repair,  and  6  miles  unfinished.  The  communal  and 
other  smaller  luud.  may  be  eatinuted at  abottt  1800  nilcB 

in  length  taken  to^je'lier. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  for  the  latitude  temiie- 
rntc :  the  winters  ore  mild  except  when  '  the  mistral '  blows. 
The  soatb-enat  wind  ia  veiy  tebudn^  and  indiapwea  to 
exertion. 

The  soU  is  by  no  means  finrounible,  taken  as  a  whole; 

however  fertile  pailiuular  spots  may  be  ;  and  from  the  hilly 
nalme  of  the  c<»nulry,  cultivation  is  very  much  can'ied  oa 
by  manual  laliour.  Tiic  ur>  a  uf  the  department  may  be 
estimated  in  round  numbers  at  l,HU(},UtK)  acres;  of  which 
3(t0,(HN)  acres,  or  less  than  a  sixth  part,  are  under  the 
ploush.  The  produce  in  grain  is  not  equal  to  more  than 
half  Uw  consumption  of  tlie  department.  The  meadows 
do  not  amoimt  to  more  than  about  2(M)U0  aena ;  but  there 
is  a  oonsiderable  extent  of  about  4aO,iU0O  aerai  of  health  M 
oOier  open  paatoie:  in  aununer  bowev«rD%(tiJBlM)^i(dD 
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Kordwd  up,  that  the  abeep  are  chiefly  sent  at  that  season 

to  fcetl  ill  tilt  iiiounfain  pastures  of  the  dcpailniinit  of 
Basses  Alpcs  about  HanH-iontu'tto :  about  :KK),(KH)  shocp 
are  thus  sent  jtarly.  CJoais,  whoso  milk  1n  niade  into 
cheese,  arc  mimcrous;  as  an-  nr  !  ^.  :i>>(ji.  an  J  pLgs.  Tl»e 
vineyai^  axe e«ititnated  at  irum  ]u  iKHj  to  l70,(NiO  acres, 
and  the  orchards  and  gardens  at  about  50(X)  acres,  the 
yine  and  the  olive  are  cultivated  in  terraceii  on  the  slopes 
W tiills.  Ttie  wines  arc  geneialJy  red  wines;  those  of 
L^Gtiide,  St.  I^urcnt,  Cacrncfl,  St.  Pai^,  Villeneuvc,  and 
LaMalgue  are  tfic  be.^f.  The  olives  are  used  for  making 
oil,  or  arc  exporteil  fur  use  at  the.  table.  Tlw  pomegra- 
nate, the  citron,  the  oiam;e,  Iho  aimoiiJ.  and  the  fig  grow 
in  t^te  open  air ;  tlte  plmu  and  the  jieach  arc  grown  and 
J^resmed  for  exportation :  tha->e  of  Brignolleb  are  espe- 
cyiallv  in  repute;  and  the  caner  and  the  jujube  are  cul- 
tivated. The  oranges  of  Ilycres  arc  reputed  to  be  the 
best  that  are  grown  in  France. 

Th^  woodlands  constitute  nearly  a  third  jiart  of  the  dc- 
pailmont:  tliey  are  eslitnaled  at  about  aTO.OOO  ;•.<  re>. 
They  }  ield  fire  eaual  to  tlio<e  of  the  noilh  of  Europe,  curk- 
tretb,  and  the  oa.vs  on  «li;i  h  :.rr  louiul  the  kermi*  used 
^r  dyeing  scarlet.  About  -JIU.IXU)  acres  ai-e  devoted  to 
eultun  or  viuioaa  Idrnts.  including,  we  presume,  lite  nu- 
nieqimi  QU,ve-|ppoands,  and  the  plaAtationsof  themuiberry- 
tree,  w«  cnlttvation  of  which,  w  well  as  the  rearing  of 
^Ikworm-i.  has  nnu  !>  diminished  during  the  pn  -i  ut  t  iii- 
tiiry.  OJoriferouii  ij'ants.  t!ie  rone,  jasmine,  hihutuijn', 
&c'.,  are  cultivated  for  making  (.-.seueci  and  petfuiiics,  espe- 
cially about  Gniase.  Gatne  is  abundant,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  bees  arc  kept,  which  proilucc  exquisite  honey. 

The  tunny,  anchovy,  and  sardine  fisherios  arc  actively 
caiiied  on  along  the.  coast;  and  the  rivers  yield  abundance 
pffiilv  tb«  sturgeon,  trout,  etl*  ahad,  barbel,  tench,  carp, 
am  crainfldi. 

Tlu  departinent  is  divided  into  Ibur  arroiidtcwment%  as 

follows  >r-  . 


chovy,  aj'.d  tunny  iiklieries  are  udn  civ  cairied  on.  The 
exports  are  wine,  oil,  wood,  honey,  chestnut*,  raw  and  cut 
coik,  aiul  tuuiut  s,  anclio\iea,  and  other  sal!  provinonfc.. 
Tropez  has  a  coiumcrLiai  court,  a  council  of  prud'hwMM* 
for  the  fibhermeti,  uid  a  royal  school  for  uavioatiitn.  >'ritt 
In  the  ai-i-ondisficment  of  nrignolea  are— -BrigMlTfliK 'Of 
BrieaoU«»  population  in  1831,  &i32  f<»  the  town,  bi  r>D  ;n 
jor  tlic  whole  oonuimue  ;  in  1830*  .'>&'»2  for  the  c^muiuiie 
[BiiKiNOMK  .  or  15:u(.\(ir.K  J.  on  the  Calami;  narjol^ 
3512  lor  iUc  loiiiiuune  [Uahjoi.s],  on  a  small  oltlufal  ul' 
the  Aliens  ;  Si.  Maxiniin.  pop.  :i:i8\  for  the  town.  or^^U^ 
for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  road  between  Aix  and 
Brignolea;  Pignaiu*  pop.  2291  lor  the  town,  i>r  2aa>.fOi 
the  whole  comniune.  on  tiie  road  betwecu  l^tlasiiaiKi 
Fr^jus ;  and  Cotignac,  pop.  3802  f<n-  tlte  comnuB^  in  th4 
country  between  the  Brestjue  and  the  Argens.  bt.  Max,- 
minhiusome  mannfactonps  for  coHon  yarn  nnd  \y\M,  'i^-ti 
sluffs,  Miine  l>niii(Jv-.listillLrie»,  marbli  -iiuai  iie>  ui  I  lie 
neighbouilioot!,  ami  Miine  trade  in  siiltVun.  TUu'e  arc  » 
school  (,rait>  and  tr.iJi  .-.,  a  public  hbmry  of  SOUO  yula.«>awl 
a  hand^me  church  lunneny  bolougitng  to  tUe  canots  ^ 
St.  AuguUin.   Piguans  has  oopper-woilcii,  and  paper  I 
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fulhng  milk.  Cotignao  has  tan-ymrds  a«d  a  manufac  tory 
oforganzinesilk;  andaai|je«09  tmdt)  in  wiuc,  oilk.  tig.^ 
and  especially  dncd  fruits  «nd  prt=*ei  ves. 

In  tne  aiTondiswmcnt  of  CTrawe  ju-e— Grasse.  popvia- 
tion  i;i  1H31,7^.">_'  for  the  town,  or  12,71G  for  the  wlwlu 
conminne;  in  \S3(i,  \-2,HS}  for  the  cotninune  [Olt4M»<U 
on  the  road  fiom  Draguignan  to  Antifles  ftod  livt»4 
La  Uuquc  on  the  Eiterou;  Venw,-.m'|MlMlMI  IBUH 
for  the  cominuue;  aod  SL  Paid.  iii'liht,.cwitttTy  tw4 
tween  the  Var  and  the  Loup;  and  Canne:*.  populaii  jn 
8730  for  the  town,  or  89M  for  the  whole  cojinnui  •• 
[CvrvNKs]  ;  and  Antibe;^  population  '>'i^:>  for  com- 
mune [ArvniiEs],  on  the  coast.  VrncQ  wa»  liie  still  »>(  u 
bishoptic  as  early  su  the  fourth  cenlui-y.  The  liomaiw 
called  the  town  Vuitium  ;  in  I'iolcmy  it  i«  Oiuiyw*.:  it 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Neiu4i.  Some  Kotsati  iusciip* 
Horn  and  other  autimiilip  lm-4u»  upwROd-aM 
built  mto  the  wall  oT the  eourt-yard.  of  the  exrefasoopd 
residence.  Vence  is  an  ill-built  tiv.\n,  but  the  jiritvcipal 
street  makes  a  pleasant  pronier,ade,  bcin^'  shadid  by  luJIy 
elms  and  watered  by  a  deai-  tttieam.  The  n.  ishlwurhooU 
produces  wine,  oil,  figs,  and,  iu  ouc  uatt,  prangea., .  St. 
Paul  is  surrounded  witli  antiait  WfJlf }  tQA  lliilgllfc>t1Tl>M4 
produces  cxce'leiit  wine.        ,  •  '  . , .  't 

In  tlic  ariondi-sKementof  TouIoii|uror-Toul«n,MiMtht!oa 
in  1831,  ai,  12 1  for  th^  town,  oc  ffUlO  lor  Uie  wTiok  comr 
mune  ;  id  isac,  3.%']22  tor  the  commune  [Toci.on]  ;  and 
La  Seine,  or  S<'yne,  population  47.>C  for  llie  lov.a.  or  UTM 
for  the  commune,  on  llie  roaJ;,tcad  or  harbour  of  Toil- 
Ion  ;  Solii's  or  So]lies-le-I'i>iit.  iwpi.lation  2898  for  Um 
town,  or  for  the  whole  commune  ;  luid  Coer*,  popu- 
lation Ami  for  the  town,  or  510G  for  the  wlxoltt  couiiuun*. 
on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  FW^ua;  jisina,  yiMTwiatiwi 
8270  ibr  the  town,  or  10^142  for  tb«  whole  coroanine 
[HykuksI;  andBorme«,on  the  totul  from  Toulon  to  St. 
Tropcz;  Ollioulcs,  population  10+4  for  the  town,  or  .1132 
for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  Mar- 
Keille  and  Paris ;  ami  J.a  C'adi.'re,  near  llie  coast,  west  (tf 
Toulon.  I,a  Seine  is  a  well  laid  out  and  well  luiilt  tuwl^ 
with  large  tpiays,  a  goo<l  port,  and  a  small  ship-buildiup 
yaiil :  it  is  a\  the  western  end  of  the  inner  rOftd  of  TotdOH 
about  three  miles  from  tliat  town.  One  or  two  govmi^ 
ment  olEeen,  connected  with  the  management  of  tho 
WVy,  aw  posted  here  ;  and  the  tunnv  and  Jnudine  fislieiii^ 
are  artivelv  earned  on.  Solies-lc-Poiit  is  on  the  nver 
Gapeau  ;  the  neijrhbourhood  comprehends  some  of  the 
be>t  >,'ras^^-!ands  in  the  department.  At  Cuers  trad«  is  ear- 
ned on  in  wine,  brandy,  olive-oil,  capers,  and  fl§|.  Xh» 
orange  prows  in  the  open  ground  near  this  tomi,  Uta 
near  Ollioulcs,  where  the  pomegranate  is  grows,  tad  ^ 
abundance  of  oUvo.  OUiouIoaia  at  the  Toulon  end  of 
defile  or  pa«  on  the  Marwille  and  Toulon  road :  tlw 


In  the  arrondissement  of  Draguignan  are — Drai;uignan, 
population  in  9070  for-  the  town,  or980ifbrthc  whole 
commune;  in  183U,  U7ii4  for  the  commune  [Draci'ion.w], 
on  the  Artuby  or  Artubie  :  Cllla«,  population  2141)  for  the 
town,  2268  for  the  whole  conuBun^  on  the  £ndre ;  Baige- 
mon  or  BHrgcmont,  population  ITSi  Ibr  the  town,  or  1801 
for  the  whole  eoiiniiunc.  on  tlie  I)ouce,  a  sni;il!  affluent  of 
the  Kutlre  ,  .SaiUan*  and  Fa} cure,  pop.  107^1  for  tlu-  town, 
or  2^4  for  the  whole  commune,  on  or  near  flic  Kiou  or 
Bianson,  which  flows  into  the  Siagne  ;  Aups,  pop.  2709  for 
the  town,  or  3083  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Braniie  ; 
Salentoa.  pop.  2415  for  the  town,  or  'r^IU  for  the  wliole 
CommuMk  u  the  junction  of  the  Braquc  and  Bresnue ; 
^MglMt.  pop.  4027  for  the  town,  or  5444  for  the  whole 
commune,  on  the  road  between  Brignoles  and  Dt  ai^ui  ^^nan ; 
I.e  I.uc,  pop.  2a'(j  for  the  tov,  ii,  or  :jr)S()  fur  the  whole 
commune,  on  tlie  road  from  Toulon  to  Kn'j-isaml  Antibes; 
and  St.  Tropez,  pop.  IfTM  for  the  comnuuu ,  aiul  Freju.s 
pop.  24.S7  for  the  town,  or  2CG5  for  the  whole  commune 
[Prkju.s],  on  the  cctst.  Callas  has  flour  and  oil  mills; 
coal  Is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bargcmont  WM  the 
birth-jilacc  of  Immh  Illoreri,  compiler  of  the  well-lniown 
*  Dietionnaire  Historique.'  Earthenware,  glass,  andleatlier 
are  made  at  Faycnce ;  and  at  Salernes  trade  is  carried  on 
in  wine,  oi!,  silk,  and  figs,  w hil  l  1  I;i si  :irr  at  eounted  excel- 
lent. Lorgues  has  oil-mills,  and  six  iinporiant  faii-s  in  the 
year  for  corn,  oil,  and  fniit.  At  Lc  Luc,  woollen  varn, 
woollen  cloth,  corks,  salt  of  saturn  (acetate  of  lead,  rctuiccd 
to  a  fine  powder  and  boiled  with  vinegar),  brandy,  and   ^  

morocco  and  other  leather  are  made;  aod  eonsiderablo  j  townsmen  trade  in  olive-oil.  and  in  fisrs  laiMn*. 
trade  is  earned  on  ui  od,  wwe,  and  the  fine  ohestnnts  ijrown  dried  fruits.  Coal  is  found  new  L&  Cadiire 
» the  iwehbourhood.  St.  Tropex  is  on  the  south  side  of     Tlie  poimlation,  when  not  otherwiae  doaeribed.  is  fioM 
the  gulf  orGnmand  :  it  presents  the  oidy  harbour  betwe(  u   the  cen^ns  of  1S31. 

Toulon  and  .Vntihes ;  but  the  harbour  is"  smtdl.  It  is  de-  The  deiKir.niciU  constitutes  the  diocese  of  FWhiB.  the 
lei:d.d  by  a  citadel  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  which  bishop  of  wlii<b  is  a  sulfrsigan  of  the  aichbisliODOfAiZ 
coiiM-,t.s  ehu  fly  oi  ol.l  lumses.  The  townsmen  manufac-  Aries,  and  Embrun.  It  is  in  the  jurisdietaon  of  the  olur 
lure  corks,  hats,  and  bnuidv ;  there  is  a  shm-builder's  yard  Rovale  aod  of  the  Acaddmie  Univcwilaire  of  AixT andk 
Ibc  nenhaatiaea  and  1^  Tenelai  aikTOie  eoral,  an.  ineftnled  in  the  eighth  militaiy  di>i«oii.  ^f  which  thi 
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hMd-quaitm  «•  ■!  IffMMifle.  It  wpds  five  flMmbm  |bo 
itid  Cbainber  of  Deputies.  In  ruspect  of  ediii-ation  it  is 
(at  Inst  %n»)  oue  of  the  mot*  buckward  of  the  French 
depaKments.  Of  the  yonng  men  enrolled  in  thr  rT!ilitiir\ 
ermus  of  ltl2B-0,  only  Zi  in  cvciy  100  could  ivad  and 
.\  rite;  t  im  mmagt  of  tlwdipHtaMili  bdng  uwvf  SO  in 
merf  luu. 

liMla  4he  irKwl  M«toiical  period  this  part  of  Pinncc  wa» 
•Mi^iied  bjr  a  number  of  «m»U  toibw.  Gvltb  cr  lisiiritp, 
4topg  the  coaet,  nwTiMloii,  wen  tm  Coramom  (Kw^ 


irlndi  Stnbo  mentiopi  by  the  luuM  of  (he  Oxybian  port 

(i  'oti'v^Kv;  We  are  intoned  to  idtntify  it  with  the 

If  ■  .    ..  •  ... 


impMt  w  H-fmPoi,  I^tolenij),  a  name  which  Adrien  de  Vr.Kiis 
•H^eiAs  to  be  erroneoa»l3r  init  fo"- CVnomani :  Ihey  in! 
bitetl  the  coast  from  Mftrseille  to  Frnus.  '1  he  Cain^il.illiii 
ol"  I'iiiiy  were  probalily  a  lirunch  of  these,  at  any  rate  tlicy 
OMupied  a  portion  ot  tlic  sinie  distrk.'t.  The  coast  caat  of 
I'Vjus  w«»  ooeupicd  by  the  Oxybii,  or,  as  Pliny  writes  the 
oaaie.  Ofeobit  ("OCt^Mi  Polvbiiu),  and  Deciatae  (^Ri^rai, 
Nhrbhisx  or  Deciatci  (Pliny),  or  Deciatii  (  i^utartoi, 
flelvimr).  both  Ugurian  Mbes.  Ute  more  inland  pnrl<>, 
about  Venoe,  were  occupied  by  the  Xenihii  \f  irrr^  ,, 
Italemy),  or  Nentsi  (PHny  > ;  ami  the  hilly  country,  nuitli 
of  Dra«:uignan.  by  the  Suetrii  'Xnn'irfuoi,  Ptolemy^  or 
Suetri  *  Pliny  » ;  the  valley  of  the  Aliens,  about  Iha^igiian 
and  Briinioics,  by  the  Suelfri  (,l'l:uv  .  or  Selleri  jPeutinfjer 
XlWoX  iftvoi  whom  Do  Ydoia  aiid'D'^uvUIe  suppose  the 
■MM  of  the  mmmMtt  fi«ct  nSclerel,  tipar  Vrvju*,  to  be 
^lloeA-  More  inland  than  these,  abont  Vi  iiu'i. on,  a  \il- 
hlga  tiear  Anjw,  may  be  placed  the  Vemaiin  ol  Piinv. 
The  liorlh-M-Witern  side  ofllu*  ilepHrtmcnt  helonL^ed  to  the 
Salve*  £<iX(f<c,  Straho  and  Ptolemy ,i,  or  Halluvii.  Vlio  were 
.liso  l,iKwrian«.  Pllnv  mentions  the  Ij>,'auni  as  adjacent 
lotiie  Oxybii;  but  the  pobitiou  of  this  people,  mentioned 
by  no  other  author,  cannot  be  a.sc«rlailied. 
'■'ViMilriMMb  of  Hyir«  were  known  to  tlie  Greeks  and 
BMaiiW'ba  8hie4#ia(tee ^X«o««(f frc,  Ptolemy),  i.e.  the 
arraii^'e<l  island-^,  n  nnnie  indicative  of  their  p  'Mliun  in  a 
lim*  vjut  and  '.\e^t  :  the  three  larjrest  were  culled  Piote 
'Vfxjru.  the  tilvt.  nciiii'st  to  M-.uviillf  ,  miw  I'uicj'U'- 
nilkM ;  Me»e  'uiirij.  the  middleniwt  .  ur  Poninoiiiana,  now 
ami  H}  paca  ernio,  the  la^t  ,  now  lie  du  Levant. 
■ONflcr  islands  were  incjuiled  under  the  name  Stoe- 
~Im  Shmnm,  Phoejiice,  and  Phila  of  PHnv  can- 
drilled,  but  were  probably  three  of  the  islets  or 
MKks  which  are  found  to  the  east  of  the  Sloechades. 

tRKs.T  The  inlands  which  fstnibt,  tails  I'lanasiia  llXa- 
>'«<ri« '  and  T<i 


'rejuii ; 


,eron  (Ai'ic'ir  ,  and  I'lmy  and  the  *  Antonine 
Maritime  Itineiary '  cull  I.eiiiia,  or  Liriua  and  Lero,  may 
be  readily  identiited  by  their  nnnie  and  their  description 
aa  new  AAtlvolia,  with  the  lies  Lerina,  St.  Honorat,  and 
ate.  MMgMtfle.  The  Stoeehadcs  were  coltivated  by  the 


ittle  purt  or  road  ol  Apiy,  a  ftrw  miles  ea^f  of 
jios.siblv  the  name  Aicii}',  vliit  h  in  the  (i^hlh  L-ciitiiry  \\  a» 
written  Ai^atlion,  may  prv^wrvc  a  iVaipnent  of  Aegitna. 
D'Anville  is  disposed  to  place  Aegitim  near  Cannes,  and 
to  ideiitity  Ajray  with  Athenopolis  ;  but,  we  think,  with- 
out sufficient  reason.  * 
Tltis  department  was  included  id  the  e aHy  Roman  pro. 
vince  'provint-ia^  of  Oan!.  the  transalpine  poition  of  which 
V. ;ls  atniwards  distin^iii>hed  as  Nnrbonensis.  On  the 
sr.hdniMon  of  Ts uiV'uiii'n^!!-,  the  yreater  portion  of  tlie 
d(  p;irtn;riil  \va>  im  lmlcJ  in  Xaiboiiensis  Secnnda,  but 
the  c;»fc1ern  extremity  wqs  included  in  the  province  of 
Alpe-s  Maritimac,  or  the  Maritime  Alps.  Augustus  Oasaar 
e&tabUshed  a  naval  station  at  Forum  Juiium,  or  Form 
JulH,  now  fVliyus.  A  century  ago  the  mne  wai  com- 
monly wiitten  FWjuls.  Telo  Maraus,  now  Toulon,  had 
a  jfov  vrninent  *  baphium,'  or  dye-house,  in  the  later  period 
■  t"  the  'We.stern  Empire.  Other  Roman  towns  niny  l;e  cer- 
!ainly  or  probably  identified  :  A'entiiim  'Ol'i%'-wy,  Ptolemy) 
with'Vcriec;  S.ilir.a;  la\,yai,  P'.olemy  ,  a  town  of  ific 
Suetiii  or  Suetri,  with  Sailhins  in  the  arrondiissement  qIT 
Di.iguigiian  ;  Fonim  \'oeoi.u  ur  Voconi,  with  GonfarOB* 
between  Pignans  and  Le  Luti ;  Matavonium»  or  Matau- 
voninni,  with  a  ]>lace  called  V!n8,a  few  milea  east  of  IM^- 
niiles;  Ad  Tuniin  or  Turrcm,  with  Tounres  or  Tu^^■csl, 
het'.vi  i  n  Ibitriioles  and  St.  Maxiinin  :  Te^ulala,  with  a 
spot  jn>t  on  the  Imider  of  tlie  department,  on  tlic  imid 
between  Aix  and  Brignolcs;  and  Ad  Horrea  «ilh  Cannes. 
For\im  Voconii,  Matavonium,  Ad  Turrim,  Tegulala.  and 
Ad  Ilorrea  are  mentioned  in  tJie  Antonine  '  Itinerary,*  and 
some  of  them  by  other  writciv.  Alconis,  a  station Itt  Iho 
'  Maritime  Itinerary,*  cannot  be  klenttfted  with  any  ap^ 
proach  to  certainty.  Hm  hbteqr  of  tte  department  Itl 
the  middle  ages  ia  coinpgrebea4«l  in  that  of  Fioveq^ 

[PaoVKNCH.] 

Multe-Bi  iin,  Ci('):zrnplti>:  :  Viusnc  de  Villieis,  Itiiiirnire 
Detcriutif  i-.i  I  'nun  e ;  .Miilin,  /  'ct/ngi'  duns  lei,  DtjHirte- 
inetttemMidide  la  Fnince ;  D'Atnille,  Notice  de  la  Gaule 
4nt4tiimi  Qi>u%uet,  det  Hittorient  des  Gatua^ 

verxel.)  ,  •  '  ^ 

VARALLO.    rSBSlA.VALDl.T  ^ 

VARA'NIANS.  [VAR.^Mo.K.] 

VAKA'NID.K,  a  faniilv  of  Li/aids,  designated  by  AIM. 
Dumdril  and  Bibion  as  Pint  if  note  or  Brvad-iackei  flkit- 
rianx,  and  thus  characterised  by  them :—  > 

1.  Body  very  much  elongated,  romided,  and  without  a 
doraal  crest,  supported  on  atronc  lega  and  feet,  w  ith  dis- 
tinct and  very  lonK  but  tmc<)iiaj  toes.  TWI  slightly  com- 
pressed, at  ka>t  twice  Icnirer  than  the  trunk. 

2.  Skin  rmnihlied  with  enehascd  scales,  which  are  tuber- 
eiilou-s,  proji  (  lull,',  rounded  upon  the  head  as  well  a-s  upon 
the  back  and  sides,  always  diitributcd  in  rings  or  circular 
bands,  parallel  under  the  belly  and  round  the  tail. 

Tongue  protractile,  flesKy,  similar  to  that  of  the  ser- 
pents, that  ia  to  say,  capable  of  el<mgnlion  and  of  being 
withdrawn  into  a  8heatfai»  namm,  and  flattened  at  the 
base,  and  deeply  divided  and  separated  into  two  points 
which  can  be      ai ii  alcd  a.s  in  the  Ophidinns. 

These  three  j), ir.eijiai  chai ae1er!<,  MM.  Dunii'ril  and 
nibron  ol)ser\e.  siifSec  to  distinguish  the  \'aianiaii>i  from 
the  seven  other  families  comprised  in  the  order  Saurians; 
but  certain  negative  characters  appear  upon  a  comj 
with  those  families  confirmatory  of  those  distinctions. 

1.  The  Ct-nroditiant  have  the  toes  on  the  posterior  fbct 
constantly  united  at  their  Iwse  by  m^mbraneii,  and  some 
of  them  are  always  deprived  of  claws.  Their  skin  is  pro- 
teeteil  bv  -s«.-utes  or  scuU  hcoii-,  with  jirctei  ting  riiiijes,  aiid 
their  befly  eu\ered  \\V.\\  xjiiarcii  jiliiUs.  Their  tail  is  liir- 
nislifd  \'.:th  a  double  or  single  erL~t,  and  their  tongue  is 
adherent  and  not  i)rolractile.  Ditlcrcuccs  occur  also  in 
the  form,  number,  and  implantation  of  the  teeth  ;  the  dis- 
position of  the  pupil  j  the  approximation  of  the  external 
oriflees  of  the  nostrils :  fheir  prolongation  in  the  thicknesa 
of  the  bones  of  the  face  :  the  i  penular  bones  of  the  ear; 


,  «fto  ptaeed  a  f^miaon  there  to  protect  them 

from  robbers.  Plannsia  or  Lerina)  and  Leron  were  inha- 
biteil,  and  the  latter  had  a  temple  or  place  consecrated  to 
the  hen)  Leron.  from  whom  we  may  suppose  it  had  its 
aame.  (Strabo,  lib.  iv.)  Pliny  says  that  in  Lerina  there 
was  a  ttadition  or  memory  ol  a  town  called  Vergoanum. 

The  river  Vnr  was  known  to  the  aatienta  as  the  Varas 
iOtopof,  Strabo^,  and  wajj  antientty,  as  now,  ttc  boundary' 
•C  Gaul  mA  Italy ;  the  Axgena  was  known  as  the  Argen- 
tlns ('A^Tlvnoct  Ptolemy),  or  .^rtrenteus.  Polybius  mentions 
ft  river  Apron  ('A»/)«i»'i  in  the  tenitoiy  ol  tlie  O.xybii,  pos- 
sibly the  Loup.  Ptolemy  mentions  a  Cape  Cithansfea 
kieffiTri'/c  , '.vliieh  m\\>\  l  e  carefully  di.stinguibhed  from 
Port  Citharista.  which  was  more  to  the  westward,  nearer 
Maasilia,  and  who«e  name  may  be  traced  in  Ceireste,  ne,ar 
Ia  Ciotat.  Cape  Cithariates  was  probablv  Cape  Sicii,  near 
~  *  Tho  Sfanne  flamlrndtanus  of  tM  'Maritime 
.r*  of  Antoninns  is  identified,  by  a  deed  of  the 
middle  ap|«s,  with  the  gulf  of  Grimaud. 

.\inon.r  the  mo*>t  antient  towns  in  this  part  of  Fiance 
wtre  the  colonies  of  the  Massilian  (Jreeks,  Olbia  a  name 
which  Anviile  thinks  may  W  traced  in  the  Pott  d'Eoube, 
east  of  the  roadstead  of  Hy^re<*%  and  Antipolis,  now  An- 
tibes.  The  name  of  Athcnopoli.s,  not  mentioned  by  Straba, 
tai  plosad  by  Fomponiua  Mela  between  Antipolis  and 
OnMa,  MUeates  a  Greek  origin,  and  PHny  mentions  it  as 
•mc  of  the  Massilian  towns.    Its  sit*^  is  not  ascettnined. 

The  name  ol  Ih  i^elea  .  di.stmeui.-hed  Ironi  other  towns  so  |  ai;d  the  conformation  of  the  mafe  uigaii,  which  is  always 
called  «s  Hcrai  li  a  (  accabaiia  is  als*)  Greek  :  D'Anville  ;  simple. 

would  fix  tlie  position  of  it  at  St.  Tropez,  but,  we  think,  [  2.  The  Cluimi'lconiuvt  have,  it  is  true,  the  tongue  veiy 
erroneously.  Polybiiui  mentions  Aegitna  (Atyirra)  as  a'  extensile  and  rccci\ed  into  a  sheath,  but  it  is  vermiform 
tearn  of  the  Oxybii,  taken  by  the  Romans  under  the  con-  1  and  tcnniuatcd  by  a  blunt  tubercle.  Their  toes  are  not 
«1  Opimiuii  U.C.  154) :  H  tt  probably  the  same  phce  •  sepatafed,  but  form  a  sort  of  claw  or  ])iiicer,  so  to  sucak, 
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eonpoMd  of  two  eqaa)  ud  opposable  jmckets.  Their 
tail  IS  nearly  of  the  yenE:th  of  the  trunk  :  it  iit  prehMwile, 
recurves  downwards,  and  serves  the  animni  for  praspine. 
The  body  is  compre!«ed  and  carinalcd  ;  the  eye  verv  'aree. 
and  lurnislied  \\i1h  only  one  lid,  which  is  vciy  mucii  deve- 
?ope*l  aiul  circular;  ioA  there  ii  no  ^pnMiit  exiemni 
•uditon'  conduit. 

3.  The  Geckotians  have  the  tongue  wide,  flat,  and 
hatdly  notched  «t  its  free  extremity ;  their  body  is  stout 
and  short;  tiie  toei  are  wide,  flat,  and  nearly  of  equal 
length.    Tlie  eyes  are  larare  and  the  lid*  excess vely  short. 

4.  Tlie  Jgiitiiii'ins-  differ  especially  iu  the  stnu-tun'  of 
the  tongue,  vliieh  is  without  a  sheath  at  it<  ba-ie.  an<l  ha.s 
the  point  alone  notched.  Thcv  have  most  Irequently  h 
crest  or  domi  ridge  and  a  goitre  or  throat-pouch  :  the 
aesles  which  cover  their  bkin  are  partially  flree,  and  placed 
one  on  another  like  tiles:  manj  have  palate-teetn  and 
the  tnaxillary-tecth  tire  of  an  entirely  different  form. 

3.  The  Lac^rtiiitix  are  distinguished  from  the  J'nranianx, 
with  which  they  have  nevertheless  vcv\'evcat  relations:  ! 
1st.  in  the  presence  of  j>olyiroiial  plates  which  cover  the 
head;  2ndly,  in  the  I'm ni  of  the  scale*  vYhich  cover  the 
head  and  tlie  belly,  and  in  their  tail,  which  is  not  coni- 
pre&>cd  ;  Srdly,  in  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  not  set  at  B  distaoce  frmn  esch  other,  obtuse 
and  conical,  bat  placed  on  the  same  Kne,  and  trenchant 
at  their  summit  in  their antWo-posterio.-  (iiierfion. 

G.  The  Chtdndiam  are  easily  distinicuished  at  first  sigiit 
In  liavin;,'  their  skin  entirely  covered  with  scales  always 
huuil.nr  to  eiich  other,  regularly  distributed  in  rings  or  ver- 
tieillalions ;  because  their  trunk  is  so  much  elongated  that 
it  often  conlbiuids  it)>elf  in  the  origin  of  the  tai),  and  be- 
cauite  it  verj-  often  olfeii  a  fold  or  toagitndinai  groove 
upon  the  udes« 

7-  T^a^tly,  the  SbineoMitmt  differ  (Vom  ttie  Vanmiavs, 
lici'aiise  they  have  similar  scales  on  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  constantly  superposed  nearly  a>  in  the  llshes  or  the 
tiles  of  a  roof. 

To  these  purely  differential  character*,  observe  MM. 
)>uni6ril  .and  Blbron,  are  added  a  great  number  of  others 
drawn  from  form,  o^anisation,  and  habits,  as  will  be  de- 
monstrated hereafter.  Nevertheless  it  is  neeeasaiy  to 
remark  that  the  result  of  (his  examination  is  that  the 
Varanians  differ  absolutely  from  all  the  species  distributed 
rn  the  sevcTi  other  families  bf  evident  and  casiljr seised 
pcculjHi'ifios,  as  Ibllows: — 

From  the  ('/o-iidi/idfr'niXW  tois,  which  are  all  fuimished 
with  claws,  and  never  palmaled  at  the  base  ;  in  the  cuta- 
neous tubercles,  which  are  neither  sqitare  nor  famished 
with  projecting  ridges ;  in  the  protractile  tongiic ;  the  form 
of  the  teeth,  the  pupils,  the  anditor}-  conduits,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  male  genital  organs,  which  are  double.  From 
the  Chdinrl'^oniiUc  because  their  tonsrne  i>  forlxed  at  the 
point  ;  their  e\ cs  luiaislud  with  two  distiin  t  liJs.  in  addi- 
tion to  llie  auditory  conduits ;  their  body  depressed  msteatl 
1)1  lieing  compressed  ;  and  on  account  oi  the  relative  length 
of  their  tail,  which  is  never  prehensile.  From  the  Gecko- 
tidaf%  in  the  form  and  inequality  of  the  length  of  the  toes, 
th*  moveowntsof  the  tongue,  and  the  presence  of  moveable 
lids.  FVom  the  Temm'dte  in  the  scales  of  the  fnmfc,  the 
absence  of  a  dursal  crct.  and  the  Miiriual  conformation  of 
the  t0ni;iie.  Fiuni  the  I,  rrrrfiium,  in  the  difference  of  the 
tegumeuts  ot  llic  head  and  body  and  the  form  of  the 
teeth.  Finally,  Irom  the  ('hnlcidnUr  and  the  Scirictdte  in 
the  luin-rounded  form  of  the  trunk,  the  distinct  origin  of 
the  tail,  the  structure  of  the  tongue,  and  e^ecially  m  the 
ibnn  and  disposition  of  the  scales. 

SYarasrATic  Abxanoikbnt. 

Linna-us  arranged  these  Saurians  under  the  great  jrenus 
Lancrta.  r>audin  separated  the  larger  ])ortion  of  the 
species  under  the  generic  appellation  of  Tiipittambis,  a 
name  which  owes  its  origm  to  the  following  error:—- 
Marcgrave,  in  his  Latin '  History  of  Brazil,'  notices  a  Moni- 
tor which  the  Bnurilians  called  Tiqu  Guazu^  and  the  Tupi- 
nambians  Temapara  BrMitienrfbnsTeju«Gaazu  et  Tema- 
}iara  Tninnambis').  Madame  Merian  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  used  the  term  Tupinnmbin  thus  erroneously, 
and  she  was  followed  by  I.aeepcde.  Thus  iis  MM.  Du- 
meril  and  Hibron  observe,  the  name  of  the  people  wa^ 
t  vken  lui  til;  t  111  the  animal,  and  the  mistake  has  become 
the  more  singular,  inasmuch  as  In-  a  misprint,  wliich  is 
repeated  an  many  works,  the  word  has  been  tnmod  into 


'  Tapitiamiimm,  Swiv»«Hdt    Amrifnit'  fha  iktmHUm 
ou  havinf  been  nntted  ttarilD. 
Cnvier,  the  sane  aathen  renark,  while  he  leave*  this 

genus  in  the  family  Larertiatis,  fornix  fiom  it  nevertheless 
a  first  eronp  under  the  denomination  of  '  Monitors  pro- 
perly so  called  :'  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
true  Monitor  uviTtiseieur,  or  Safe-guard  of  Ameiica, i«  now 
arranged  in  another  group,  bec^uas  it  Is  ia  ilMt  mM^> 
proximated  totheiinids.  (SainrMAUMkl 

Oppel  adopted  Daudhi^  f^enus  TupinmmSht  as  did  MM. 
Dumeril  and  Ribron  themselves  in  the  ZnoUtgie  Anatf- 
tii/i)^  :  Imt  thev  think  thai  with  the  characters  whioh  be 
assigned  to  it  n'i;ui\  species  wbiollDnndta  IHlMteMd  illtO 
it  must  be  scpai-ated  Irom  it. 

Merrem  admitted  Daudin's  genus  with  all  the  species, 
but  rejected  Daudin's  name,  Latmising  the  Arab  namo  for 
the  Monitor  of  the  Nile,  Oianm  [Mamvons],  by  oernm^ 
ing  it  into  Forantw. 

Fitzinger  separated  these  Saurians  into  a  distinct  family 
under  the  name  of  Ameixoids,  in  which  he  jilaced  the 
greater  part  of  the  true  Varanians,  the  Monitor*,  the 
AmtivHs.  and  the  Tejus  or  Sate-iruards,  with  many  other 
geneia,  ol  which  the  fos«il  t'ragmcnts  only  were  known  to 
him. 

Mr.  J.  £.  Qray,  in  hia  Synopsis  (1827)i  anaofad  imte 
his  family  Varmtridm  the  genens  Varammt  and  Dramm 

of  Merrem,  which  he  verj'  well  characterised.  No  SMh 
family  as  the  Varanida"  ap])ears  in  Mr.  Gray's  Table,  piiib* 
listn  tl  ill  the  British  Museum  Synoixris  (1842);  but  the 
Jfo;///o/  ((/rt>  ;  which  are  the  first  family  of  the  ly'pioglotMf, 
the  first  group  of  his  S^nina)  consist  of  the  penera  P*am- 
moaaunUf  Mmitor,  Polydtediitu*,  l-jnpagusia,  and  HydrO' 
taurut.  The  lMoikrmtdt»,  with  the  single  genus  Hekh 
denna,  me  the  second  family;  and  the  Imte  9f  tlie 
third,  with  the  genera  TVnu,  Ctem/tbmtAenmtmt  Jwsisw, 
.Ip'trnmera,  Crt-'iiu/oj/:"i  !rs.  DicrodoOy  Ceislrspf»»  iMl^ 
("tn-'xlittirux,  f^itftlit.  ;ihil  <  iltttpi.'ilfs. 

Mr.  Swains. Ml.  m  hI■^  .\"{iiriii  Himt'jry  »tid  Chtsxification 
of  Fis/ifs,  Ampinbtatm,  atui  ihnHiIrs  r  Cal).  Cyclop.,'  18;^;, 
makes  the  Lacertidte  the  thira  family  (tlie  Jguantdfe  l>e- 
ing  the  second)  of  his  8mirt$  or  LUeardt,  with  the  SiA- 
lowing 

Fmnilu  Character. 

Body  long,  slender,  smooth,  elegant,  without  spines  on 
the  head  and  back,  and  ven  rarely  on  the  iidge  of  the 
tail :  toes  free  ;  tongue  lenirtheiied,  slender,  deeply  ibrked. 
and  capable  of  great  extension  ;  sc  ales  of  IIk-  tail  aiifi 
belly  placed  in  smootli  tranaveree  paiallel  baoda:  tail, 
typically,  very  Ung,  attoMiated,  and  f^nsMaily  Nmnd.  > 

Qentra. 

/fydrotemrw,  SWh  with  tin  subgenera  Hydrommm, 
Wacrl.  (inehulinir  Pofyittdalm,  Wagl.);  JBmpi^gmt(9» 

Gray  :  (hlalnu  "  Gray  ;  Varanm,  Fitz. 

j'/f/iulrnnn,  Wncl. 

Lttcertd,  Linn.,  with  the  sulii^tnera  iMC'^rtu.  .imeira, 
Cuv. ;  Si'apieira,  Fitz.;  /frmnMM*,  Wagl. ;  and  Dnictrna, 
Daud. ;  with  a  query  whether  the  last  is  not  the  Hydro- 
sanrvis  of  Wagler. 

Zotmrut  f  with  the  subgeans  CkigiM  vt&nf. 

fjeiolrpif,  Ohr. 

The  fMcrrtidrp.  in  i\Tr.  Swainson's  arUWgcaeolt  W*  ith 

mediately  followed  by  the  Asrumiilir, 

Wagler  had  prev  iously  sejjarated  the  I  ofnuintiK  in  right 
earnest,  by  placing  them  at  the  end  of  the  order  ^Mrtoiit, 
and  very  near  to  that  of  the  Ophidiann,  to  wMell  indeed 
they  bear  lesembUnee  in  the  form  of  the  bonei  of  tka  oHk 
niam  aad  lhc«,  and  especially  in  the  oonftfinraficNi  said 
structure  of  the  tongue  :  but,  as  MM.  Dnmeril  and  Bibnin 
olMervc,  by  a  forced  anal osry  dmwn  from  this  last  jmrt,  h<' 
places  them  after  the  chameleons,  which  he  arraiices  in  a 
fourth  family.  The  Varanians  of  MM.  IKitu^ril  and 
Bibron  are,  aecordin|r  to  Wagler,  Tliecogloaml  Pleurodont 
Lizards,  and  he  divides  them  into  lour  genera : — 1.  iMMe> 
£{rT//m,  aAer  Wiegiasnn;  2.  Hydroaaunu  ;  3.  PotjfiblBdth 
Itu ;  and 4.  j'saiwosnwif , after  Whangar.  Thteeessneea 
are  thus  chaiacteiised  by  Waieler  !— 

1.  Ilflndrrni't.  Nostrils  situated  on  the  sides  of  the 
])oiiif  of  the  muzzle,  between  thi-ee  ^-nat  scales;  skin  of 
the  back  covered  with  tnlH  rcnloii'J.  n-seon^.  hoinoEeneons 
])iate-.;  belly  furnished  with  oblong,  fiat,  squared  siiileheons. 
One  species  only  known.  /<ora/f/y.  New  Spain  or  Mexico. 

2.  Hjfdnmirtu,  Wagl.  Nosbils  kteisJ,  situated  in  the 
antaiior  angle  of  the  araide,  near  its  eztieniity;  soales  of 
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the  back  gmall  nnd  tinr  i  rrnr d  ;  tlflnilklrrt.  rnmprrrnnrl 
laterally  ;  te«th  slender,  with  8«mitod  C^gw.  Locality  of 
«^eies,'  Asia  and  New  Holland. 

8.  Fofydmlaitu,y/uA.  Nosthb  ntuated  betwe«a  the 
•fttiMli  tile  point  of  IM  iMnie,  placed  v«y  high  and 
liMMdiately  under  the  external  angle  of  the  numla ;  their 
OVMIce  is  elongated,  ohKqee,  and  half-closed  in  front  hf 
the  skin  ;  Ihe  scales  of  the  back  an  disposed  in  bandK,  are 
verv  close-set,  oval  oblone;  in  tunn.  proifrtintr  and  humped 
as  it  Were  in  the  middle,  and  surrounded  iiy  ;i  i;i!\im)iilf  <i 
border.  The  posterior  maxillary  te«th  are  very  stnuglit. 
Ibe  poiAerior  feet  are  roboat,  straight,  and  entire.  La^ 
eeli/y.— The  qpeotee  tre  inhabitMitoor  A£cioe  sod  tlie  Bait 


4.  ASMMMeMlfiw,  or  Sand-Lizard.  Noahils  situated  in 
fttJOt  of  the  eym,  pn»sentinp  elonErated  obliqxie  orifices ; 
dorsal  scales  rcscmblini;  those  of  I'l-ilvdirdainv  :  tail 
ronnded.  but  snbtrian^dar  towards  the  point  or  tree  ex- 
treniitv. 

MNf.  Duin<!ril  and  Bibron  appeal  to  the  descriptions  of 
apeeiee,  and  the  sjmonjniy  as  collected  by  them  in  proof  of 
tnair  obeemtlon  that  Wa^er  did  vioienoe  to  tlie  laws  om- 
dljr  admitted  as  governing  natural  methods,  in  thua  dielri- 

MOiig'  amnnsr  four  frenera  the  seven  spedes  vrUoll  hi  has 

"Wfcired  to  thiii  div  ibion  of  the  Thfros^lnxi/r. 

MM.  Duro^ril  and  Bihron  arc  of  opinion  that  the  Vnra- 
niant  are  not  susceptible  of  betn^  divided  into  more  than 


Ml)>-lhe  tflore  or  less  advanced  position  of  the  nostrils  on 
like  Hides  of  the  muzzle,  or  some  sKtyht  differences  in  the 
form  of  the  teeth — do  not  «ppear  to  them  of  sufficient  im- 
portanc-e  to  warrant  a  separation  ot'  anima!?*  which  rcscni- 
Ue  each  otlier  so  much  in  oilier  respt-ctx. 

For,  they  observe,  it  mtist  be  allowed  that  the  round- 
nWi'pKMmted  by  the  tail  of  some  species  ia  far  tnm  being 
IMrfl»et. '  Aerttiia  demeof  fUrtneHtlwafaesilBinthaA 
part,  irhtdi  h  net  absolutely  deprived  of  a  cf«et  or  eaiinar 
nation  more  or  less  developed  in  the  loraniitm  which 
have  this  terminal  portion  ol  the  body  compressed.  If  the 
teeth  be  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  tlicy  chMiici' 
their  fomi  with  aire,  and  that  VaraHwi  Niiottcm.  lor  v\- 
ample,  before  it  has  them  tuberooIoiM^  lias  them  com- 
weeaed,  like  thoae  of  Vkrmm*  vartee,  or  aene  other  which 
HM  Hken  ]AM)ed  iB  «  dHferant  gmoa.  Finally,  they  aak 
vliethertWD  tpeeiee  can  be  leasonabhr  separated  nftthodi- 
eally;  because  one  has  the  nostrils  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  ni\i7zle,  anrl  \hc  other  nt  nn  e(|i!Ml  di-lance  from  the 
f-ye  and  the  end  of  the  ii-  s.^  ;  espec  iallv  wlicn  there  cxihts 
a  thirti  in  which  these  uii-tnl^  me  'itiiiited  neither  at  the 
middle  nor  at  the  end  of  the  sides  of  the  muazle,  but  po- 
4tiTely  between  theae  two  potato? 


The  structure  of  the  Yaranians  merits  peculiar  atten- 
tion. Not  only  does  their  skeleton  generally,  and  their 
cranium  particularly,  indicate  the  natural  )>a.s.-*!;c  from  the 
order  of  the  lizaitlsto  that  of  the  Rerpent:j,  but  we  tind  in 
the  gli*al  extinct  Saunaiis,  such  as  Megolomtirut  and  Mo- 
taaaurtu,  the  cloeest  leaemblance  to  the  Mnmatativdy 
'diinimilivi  VmmImIs  hIMi      mw  inbdilnto  wr 


t.— Hie  bower  wMeh  dmapnae  Ihe  emninm  of 

yaremiit Nil'^irii.%  form  an  clongiited.  depressed,  ami  lihmt- 
pointwl  coiio,  with  llie  t.oiitai  and  parietal  ici,nons  ilat. 
The  orbits  are  voi.ind  and  occupy  its  mesial  i)art :  the 
nostrils  oi>en  iii  the  palate  nearly  at  the  height  of  the  orbits. 
There  is  only  one  intermaxillary  Iroue,  whidi  holds  Caor 
teeth  on  each  side :  it  asoends  by  mesms  of  a  coiapeeased 
apophvns  up  to  the  middle  of  the  noatiils  to  anile  nadf  to 
neMBiiar  projection  of  the  nasal  bone,  wluch  n  unequal, 
and  whien,  enlarging  at  the  upper  part,  biftneates  to  imtto 
itself  to  the  tvyo  frontaN.  These  I;;s1.  ])'aeed  between  the 
orlMt*.  have  It  lamina  below,  wlncli,  fipprnximatinir  itself 
.Reciprocal h  ,  eompli  tes  the  cntud  of  the  olfai.'tonr'  nerves. 
The  maxdlanes  receive  iii  front  the  enlai|^  port  of  the 
•kitermaxillarv  bone,  which  has  below,  behind  the  teeth, 
•jpMSeeting  apophMil  by^etoeli  it  tnulM  ilnlt;  bjr  leawn 
of  a  groove,  to  tm  imwrine  bonea  which  oooopf*  the 
middle  of  the  palata.'  Ikese  same  maxillary  iMMi  femi 
aiao  the  wies  of  ttoo  MRole  or  the  etieeks.  3te.Hitanor 


notice:  but  the  jugal  boMiinotlu:iL:  laoretlian  an  arched 
and  pointed  st«let»  wtdch  Mitlier  itsacheii  the  poaterioc 
frontal  nor  the  tenpaia],  ao  that  tht  oihit  ia  iiWMapMa 
in  tile  Gtsekoa. 

The  aupraciliary  bone,  otmavilier  et  Cnvier,  b  a,poe> 
tion  uniting  itself  to  the  enlarged  port  of  the  orbital  border 
of  the  frontal  bone  which  protects  the  eye  above,  and 
which  is  found  in  the  birds.  The  front o-jjarietal  sntnre  is 
nearly  straight  and  tmnKVcrsal.  On  the  external  hmits  of 
thi--  iiiie  are  articulated  on  the  two  bones  the  posterior 
lirontals,  which,  prolonged  backwards  into  a  aleuder  apo- 
physis, unite  obliquely  to  the  temporal  bona  to  form  the 
aygwa tin  areh.  The  paiiotal  boM  is  naequal.  in  the 
fonn  of  a  diield  enlarged  anteriotiy :  the  temporal  IbaHB 
are  hollowed  on  its  sides ;  and  behind  it  is  forked.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  this  parietal  bons  is  a  hole  which  cor- 
responds to  the  eiiilietil  the  cranium.  In  the  jiosteiior 
notch  of  tiie  parietal  bone  is  lodged  the  upjier  iKcipital, 
which  has,  entirely,  the  form  of  tlie  annular  portion  of  a 
vertebra.  The  tympanic  bone,  wiiioh  eervea  i<ir  the  articu- 
lation ot  the  jaw,  ia  solid,  nearlv  rtw^tM,  and  of  prismatic 
iam.  Tha  ioor  of  tbietaMumkoOMtva,  and  is  hollowed 
on  tiiebantary  and  sphenoid.  The  pitohary  fbaaa  is  large, 

and  separated  from  that  of  tile  brain  by  a  projecting 
iaminaoflhe  lajjl-naintd  bone.  The  palaiinea  are  short, 
and  are  united  to  the  vomers,  the  anterior  frontuls,  the 
maxiliariea,  the  transverse,  and  the  pterygoids ;  they  tbnn 
on  eaeh  aida  a  part  of  the  floor  of  the  omt,  and  the  pteiy- 
goidiane  seem  to  make  tha  mat.  Tbay  abut  upon  taa 
laterul  apophyais  af  tto  sphsBiidal  bow^  and  terminate 
behind  in  a  point.  On  the  middle  of  the  upper  pad  of  the 
pter^'eoidianeis  articulated  a  bony  rod-liice  process,  named 
by  Cnvierthe  columella. 

The  vomers  which  correspond  to  the  middle  of  tiie 
palate  extend  troni  the  intci-raaxillary  to  the  paiatioo bOMa: 
tiicy  are  hollowed  anteriorly  inte  a  little  oaoal. 

At  the  anterior  part  of  eadi  aoabil  b^ovia  a  boaa 
cavatadialoni 

Some  aeeonnl  of  the'teath  of  tin  ^arennm  w0!  tan 
found  in  the  nrtide  Saitrians,  and  figures  of  the  cranium 
and  lower  jaw  of  the  .Monitor  of  the  .Niie  arc  u'lven  in 
the  article  .MoNrroR-S.  ^^'i^l:ler'■  jMirticularly  points  out, 
with  reference  to  the  approximation  of  ihe  V'anuiiansi  to 
the  serpents,  the  manner  in  which  the  bones  of  the  tace 
aeera  to  be  mspcnded  to  the  cranium,  and  aee  capable  o£ 
movement  and  scnaration  traasverariy  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  the  incomplete  eirale  c£  the  wbit ;  and  the  feeble 
junction  of  the  xymphyais  Of  the  branches  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

Oi  tlic  terih  \M  have  only  space  to  observe  that  they 
are  always  dititened  at  the  root,  whirh  is  lodged  in  the 
length  of  a  furrow  constituting  a  conunon  alveoiu.H  or 
aodiet  having  no  internal  holder.  The  orowns  or  tree 
portioas  of  ue  taeth  4va  aort  ordinavily  paiatad  ami 
omrod  bacibwaids.  There  are  no  palatal  teletn. 

The  oshyoidcs  is  framed  of  slender  elonsra'cd  parts.  Of 
which  the  medinn  or  utieijual  i)ail  coiisti; utiti!^  its  trndy.  or 
the  linuiial  tuinc,  is  -liorterthan  the  homa.  tour  in  number, 
two  betore  and  two  behind,  each  formed  v.kf  two  articulated 
piece.s,  the  anterior  of  which  present  a  remarkable  en]ai||^ 
ment  at  the  point  where  they  move  upon  each  other. 

The  spine  aAmi<«any  pecoliatilMS.  The  region  of  the 
■eek,  although  it  consists  of  aetM  vaatabiaa^  is  aareitliia* 
lea  more  elonsatcid  in  proportion  than  It  fa  hi  the  other 
Saurians.  which  snvcs  a  particular  c'haractf  r  to  tlic  animal. 
The  last  of  these  cervical  vertehrii-  are  fiirnishid  with 
asternal  ritia  or  arti(ui!;iteJ  ti;iiis\ir-i  a;!opli\M>s,  which 
are  not  joined  at  the  .sternum.  There  aic  indeed  only 
foitr  ribs  on  each  aide,  which  are  prolonged  to  aitiaalaite 
theoMeleaai  foalfy.  with  it.  The  otiaenK  fifteen  or  aiataan 
tn'WiiHiw;  are  •■tvaiv  Area,  and  sustain  the  ahdmaiaa] 
parietes.  It  ia  dittnut  io  diltiafaiih  two  hnnbar  veite- 
brtp :  nor  are  there  more  than'two  pelvic  or  saoral,  which 
are  liov^ever  remarkable  for  the  size  and  solidity  i>t'  their 
transverse  apophyses.  These  last  eminences  ])roceed  en- 
larging considcrsjjlv  in  the  tii-st  vertebric  of  the  tail,  and 
then  dimiairti  aoaaiderobly,  so  as  to  become  entirely  obli- 
temled  im  Oa  mimianii '  seri«  of  caudal  bones,  'which 
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Thp  slorniim  isjuiiieJ  and  slrt-ngthened  by  the  anU-rior 
or  low(  1  of  the  shniihler.    It  is  fonil«r anteriorly  of 

in  elongated,  sins^le,  aiid  ver/ solid  jiidotf, 'wiiich  (Uhites 
anteriorly  into  two  lateral  bi  nnchcftrMMuiii^f^bl}*  pro- 
Ione;ed  and  a  )ilU«  curved  baekwardk ..TIlii  ponsnor  ex- 
tremity nf  thi«  TTMndian  bone  is  carried  mHcirards  w>  us  to 
ix'iu  ;i.i'c  into  a  <;oi1  of  cartilaErinous  plastron  nf  n  rhom- 
ImiuIuI  ur  Hfjiiaif  i'o:ni,  two  sido.^  of  wliich  an*  directed  for- 
wards to  reciivc  the  clavit  lcs.  c-orac-oid  bonea  of  Ciivier: 
on  the  posterior  border  the  two  pairs  of  riba  are  joined  ; 
and  it  is  on  iho.  posterior  p«M:  Of  wa  fhopa^lilft  the  third 
pikir  of  atemal  nbs  abnt,  by  a  oomnmii'ldbet.''.  > 

The  trnwenala  strong  and  solid.  Tne  dundaeii-blaide  is 
!iohdh  united  and  blended  with  the  daviclee  and  the 
rontc'uid  bone,  and  it  is  at  the  pointof  their  union  that  the 
cavity  orni-ticnlar  notch  is  fimiwd hiirtueh.4he  head  of 
thp  humerus  moves. 

Tla'  pelvis  ofFere  nolhini^  peculiar:  the  tliree  jiitces 
which  Ibrm  it  concur  in  the  production  of  the  cotyloid 
€.:,vity.  The  iliirm  in  elongated  and  carried  backwards,  so 
tm'ttr  artifcuhtte  with  the  two  iaenl  or  pelvic  ^atitefaw. 
Hirfmhiii  and'ihe  ova  ieehH  iure  Tenrmnch  opened  oat; 

v«iv  di'sliuct,  nr.d.  they  dn  not  join,  tlirv  leave  between 
thetn  A  con^iidevahle  njUTture  ;  'iotliat  t iui c  nitin  tobetwo 
pul>i<*  «vinphyse«,  one  before  and  the  ntliei-  lichind.  This 
g/pat  interval  is  filled  by  an  apoueurotic  lisrament  which 
gives  atfachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  thiuh. 

The  b<m«8  of  the  fore-arm  have  a  tdight  resemblance  to 
those ' of  biids;  but  this  mcmbttr  fefnthout'the  bole  by 
whleh<theadr««afaiff  Ikwi-'tto  lunif -f  wwtotlei  inv  these 
nviparous  animals,  if  either  the  bones  of  the  fbre^amr  nor 

of  the  feet  present  anvthin[;  wnrthv  of  remark. 

Hnt  if  the  bones  of  tlic  lore-arm  bear  Koiiie  re»emblnuec 
to  tlinse  of  birds,  ail  rrn'Oiblanec  in  IokI  ir.  the  tii.rrli-tioiie. 
M-hkh,  as  Cwvier  has  remaiked,  bears  tlic  ffrealest  niialoey 
both  in  form  and  position  to  that  of  the  crocodile.  It 
tttitulKtee  irith  both  ftbula  and  tibia,  and  the  paAella  works 
upon  n  median  l>ulleyi  He  fibula  is  very  mch  vndcncd 
nnd  Hettened  at  its  tanuil  extremity. 

Those  who  would  study  the  mMtetilar  stnwtvre  of  the 
Varanian«  will  find  ample  descriptions  in  the  works  of 
(!uvier  (.'Inatomie  (.'umpiiiv),  of  Meel;e!,  and  of  (^nmn. 
Their  motions  wcin  to  be  much  the  same  with  those  of  the 
feoecality  of  Sauiians,  and,  rat  far  as  travellcni  have  had 
•a-eppori unity  of  observing,  thcjTMMMlytver  climb,  and 
wnweuenUy  fane  neither  m  tweeiiior  tjoDiDcfci.  Some 
ItflinbiVthenMuidyiwwIa  ef  tin  wwmereonntries;  and  these 
have  a  rounded  and  coUioaltnil:  they  are  essentially  trr- 
■•ref.trial,  and  have  Rometines  been  deaiariated  as  terrestrial 
crocodiles,  eitlier  on  account  of  their  cenernl  form  or  with 
relerence  to  their  nize.  Others  frequent  the  banki;  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  which  they  traverse  by  swimming,  and 
into  which  they  even  drag  their  living  prey,  uniting 
totrcther  to  attack  it  in  the  water  and  drown  it. 

TbflK  ie  nothtag  in  the  aMhmijf  of  the  brain,  nor  in 
Umlof  tiie  organeof  the«eMes,1e  ceil  forepedal  notice : 
bnt 

The  inteptiments  liave  a  iieeuiifir  (li-,position  in  that 
vliii  ii  is  ternu'J  i)y  the  Germans,  in  l.atiui/t'd  Greek,  pho- 
iiHosis,  and  by  the  Frencli  rcaillure,  or  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  the  eedeik  The  whole  surlkee  of  the  skin 
M  the  Varmtitnu  is  covered  with  oe»4aibiic«le  tobeieka, 
most  frequently  anMiffod  in  tmnwef  eeriee;  wfailet  thorn 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  although  very  nearly  eqvnl 
to  eeeh  other,  differ  sliirhtir,  accordinc  to  the  regions 
which  they  covi-r.  In  eeneral,  tliey  are  siig-htly  tuber- 
chIouo  or  rounded ;  but  with  the  centre  more  ele- 
vated than  the  disk,  and  each  of  them  is  sometimes 
found  kemeUed,  as  it  were,  by  an  annular  aerios  of  small, 
very  regular  projecting  points,  whose  symmetry' is  Buch 
eatolbtmneortof  w— mwntr'  The  .^a<yttaiiiiAie«£  W«9> 
lerbnmnedflNmithii'peeQlbiiily.  The  kurv  part  of  the 
body  presents  transverse  scries  which  He  more  regular, 
but  its  small  )>late8  are  tlat.  olnniratedy  and  nearly  hex- 

amal.  The  scales  that  cover  the  ci^ium  are  iiot  si- 
ar  to  those  of  the  back,  but  flat:  the  contmry  of  tliis 
is  seen  in  the  species  which  VVietcnMnn  made  known 
under  the  name-ot  Ueloderma.  The  tubereles  with  which 
tiie  lower  pairt  of  the  jaw  is  furnished  vary  in^  their  extent 
The  most  ertemnl,  thoea  which  cover  the  bdrdera  of  the 
Hps.  are  the  largest,  and  lisfegnlarly  rounded  and  dtstrit- 
buted  ;  but  thope  of  the  median  rerion  fonn  luntntudinnl 
parallel  linee  which  dcortase  fipom  tits  end  of  the  iaw  to  the 


neck-  Towards  Die.  raccUau  hne  lliore  seeiiift  to  be  a  longi-  . 
tuduial  furrow,  so  as  to  permit  tlio  divaiicntioii  of  tljc  two  " 
bn^nclies  0^' the  lowm  jaw,  a.s  in  the  Bcrpenb*..  lil'^Jg^** 
collar  or  semicircle  ol  great  scales  beneath  aji4  l^ltwlj^^ 
tlie  ,brwuit,  «i'.im.tU».  4)Cr4<ri;  hut  th(we..i» » tq»ffy<ye 
fold  ot  the  dutuapid  the  gmnn]ationa.wluti^.ponmmo#^. 
with  it  are  nuwh  smaller.   All  the  lower  part  of  tn«t  qMv 
and  limb*  is,  ecnerally,  of  a  paler  tint,  and  furnished  (WJpa,. 
smooth  regular  plates,  which  are  described  in  lorni  of  a 
quincunx  under  the  thighs.    The  upper  part  ol  the  feet  i« 
covered  with  scales  similar  to  1hrir,t>  ca'the  back,  sroneraliy 
dotted  or  coloured  in  the  same  manner.   The  tail  partiti- 

Jatcs  iiho  in  the  disti-ibufion'bf  fhe  scale«  both  « hove  and  • 
eW;  bat  here  they-  are  genemUy  disposed  in  twn^- 
verse  or  annular  bamk  with  thie  peeuliarity,  that  thi^'' 
lower  bands  ai%  to  large  that  they  corres])ond  to  thret"  or 
four  rows  of  the  Upper  ones.    Tlif  re  ore  no  pore*!  in  tire 
thitrhs,  nnd  the  cloaca  is  a  tiansvci-*;-  slit,  the  Hr.terir^r  and 
pobtertnr  borders  or  lips  of  which  are  not  covered  y  itt« 
scales  of  a  particular  form. 

The  rounded,  elongated  toeft  amonmt  to  fi^e  oi)  eaeh 
foot.   They  are  entirely  dWh>ct,  and  separated  fiwHilllA^' 
Inse,  of  unequal  length,  and  alWnyi^  Aimuhetl'Wiai'tl^hii^*'* 
On  the  forc-feet  the  thumb  or  ratemal  tfte  ielhehftOfttW*;' 
nt  vei  theless  if  reaches  to  the  penultiniRto  phalanx  of  the 
second  toe.    In  lencrlh  the  external  toe  coraefi  next,  then 
the  second,  and.  liu-tly,  tin-  Ihiid  :  but  the  int'quahty  is 
still  more  remarkable  in  the  liind-fCet :  for  the  four  in- 
ternal toes  successively  incteake'ln  length.   The  fonrth'W 
three  times  longer  thaa  the  gMMt  tnci  wliile  the  flAl^ 
tetmeMftte  ih^Tength  wlfh  Yefn«a«»  fo-  tlH»>4«!ywM^taNf ' 
much  move  free  or  independent  in  its  movemeffUt-  ItidliM- 
respect  the  feet  of  the  Vaifinians  bear  fhe  greatly  HaiAtilfjf^ 
to  those  of  tliC  Lnrnir^,  projievly  s<>  {■alli-d,  or  Mtt/n-vnin. 

The  colour  nf  the  skin  varies  from  blr.ck  to  nioi-e  or  Ic-w 
deep  green,  with  spots  which  seem  to  depend  on  the  tu- 
bercles, the  tints  of  w  hich,  variously  grouped,  oiler  more 
or  legs  resnilar  dcsigjis,  nnd  represent  mosaic  work ;  so 
that  the  skin  of  the  Varaniana  ma]^  be  emfdcyed-  in-  th» 
arts  like  shagreen.  It  is  com)K)sed  of  a  veiy  solid  fibre^ife) 
cuticle,  and  the  pranlilatioas  of  homy  matter — <M:)metinjes 
they  are  even  t  kIc  areous— are  diiseniinated  with  the 
iUfreate.st  symnu'try. 

Tlio  nnxtnln,  with  reference  to  their  externa!  o»ifice. 
vnrj'  slightly  in  difTerOit  Cpeelee;  neveHhelestf  they  are 
alwaja  i&tera),  but  more  or  less  appnyximilcd  tv  Ih^ 
nnns!^.  Their  ooorm  'is  ahort :  they  open  la  tka'-ffloiitti- 
by  me.m<«  of  two  longitudinal  slits  iu'the  concfcvity^of 'the 
palate,  iti  front  of  the  corresponding  region  of  the  floor  df 
the  orbits.  'Hu'  species  wlndi  Ircfjiiftit  the  water  have  a 
M)rt  of  jxjueh  or  cavity,  serviuff  m  the  entnitue  <tf  the 
nasal  fosste;  whilst  in  the  species  which  are  entirely  ter- 
restrial the  slit  is  larger,  more  elongated,  and  more  ap- 
proximated to  the  orbit.  It  is  neveimeletti  very  probable 
that  the  nostrils  and  the  conduiti'setva  note  for  the  act  of 
respiration  than  the  perception  dfodoofn.  ■  .-  i:- 

The  tonfrur  of  the  i'arnniant  presents  a  particular  chs- 
racter.  It  is  fleshy,  very'  extensible,  ami  can  be  prolu'\»ed 
to  double  the  Icnmli  ol  the  liead.  For  three-fourths  of  its 
extent  it^a  form  is  cylindrical,  and  its  fourtlt  pai-t  forms  two 
conical  points,  divested  of  papillte,  but  covered  with  a 
horagrt<letteate,  flexible  epidermie;  these  portione-cMi^ 
divaricated,  n  if  the  tongue  was  regularly  split  longikud^T 
nally.  Tliere  is  ipdeed  to  be  seen  below  a  longituotnal 
furrow  in  the  papillose  and  fleshy  rei^ion,  whence  the 
name  of  Fis:>t/iti^L,niry  app.licd  by  some  autliors  to  tiiw 
group.  This  tongue  has  tjie  power  of  re-cnteriuK  for 
more  tlian  half  it.s  lenictli  into  a  soil  of  scabb:mi  or  shqatli. 
and  it  is,  most  Irequently,  coloured  in  the  part  ^iiich.ra-^ 
mains  out  of  the  case,  wneie  it  may  be  di£iiagujslied.l)f} 
itatinttfvcaadienthereBtiladoeaaotpcotnideiih  :/:/ 

■The  efr«  are  large,  set  in  the  median  part  of  toe  bea4» 
and  on  the  same  line  a.s  the  no.stri!,s.  The  moveable  lids 
are  delicate,  and  their  tetiuuu'nts  lue  very  finely  granu- 
lated ;  their  commissure  is  oa  a  horizontal  line,  and  is 
very  much  elongatetl.  The  lower  lid  is  much  the  largest, 
and  hcems  endowed  with  more  power  of  motion  than  the 
upper  «ner  which  ramauie,-aliBart  ai«r»a»  towered.  In 
dtherYetpMle  the  eye  doaa  aot  diAr  nam  llmtaf  tiaa 

ThB'audHon/  etrndtntu  are  veJT  apparent,  aitnnted  very 

low.  and,  w  to  speak,  behind  the  cninium.    They  are 
placed  at  the  posterior  region. of  ll>e  eonunia«ur«  of  the  , 
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jaWf,  and  hnvp  {ho  nppcamnre  of  n  v^rt  ofnWiqnply  trans- 
vfrw  rent  :  thev  are  not  deep,  ami  leave  visible  tJM!  tj-m- 
janie  mnnbiane  dSireeliit  aWiqiMrly  oaturttida,'  taleimlly 

flitthpr  the  f//^*<fM»  nor  (he  grnfmiirif  organs  ytotsem 
any  pee>u)iArity  that  ivooJtl  WBrrant  the  ^wHnsfftlam 
spact*  by  n  detaiM  aecoont  ti  tbetn.  (OlMCir^'liyhMI , 

■tel'BtltfMit  'W«glcr,9ee.)  •  -  •    •     •  ••  l'<  ^ 

ii  <Jo  ra lo;  Til  [.^.      ..   '  .      .  •.  *.ff.  .  ,  ,<«,  ». 

Hahtts,  Ssc. 

.^x;ti,tp^tU9  <^''')<:<>'/'^<'a/>«,  U>e  ^a(-/iRian«  attain 
nMleft  ilnof  ai^'  of  the  Sauriam;  indeed  Herovlotiis, . 
.£li4n,  fto4  otljijim,  ri4;af4e4,  ttu!A.«f,  tf^nreofaeit^  ^f9^H\ 

Tlia  I'ari'ilat.K  arc  diviisible  intu  t'.vo  (ii.sliju't  groups: 
lU*-  »  niini  utly  tent^lrial  group,  wlui-,o  ah.  de  is  far  from 
the  wateni,  iii  d»ert  and  harnly  plai  ;  ami  (lie  nuiiatic 
noiip.  cotv^Lstiag  of  ,tl\9Cf)  \k)^a.ii)haU)it  the  banks  of 
nver>i  and  lakes.  , 

firs^  Mvc  .lhe.  tail  .entirely  ctoidcal  and  nearly 
r^ii|^ed»  and  it  would  appear  at  nrst  sight  to  oe  nsele!^,  if 

not  in  the  aiiiuiarH  way  :  but  a*  Nature  niaki  s  tn  ' hii::;  m 
%ain,  Wh^^Utk  notion  that  it  aets  as  a  nci  essaiy  munu  r- 
j!<iif*  to  the  tnuik  is  prt>l)a!)!v,  !»*)  f.;ii  a.i  it  ao*:s,  coiTCcf. 
Xti|lt«ii4Utudijuutis  bonei>wl>fch  funu  tl.i'  tail  of  the  st  coud 
•le  .■VMOTi  vrell  developec^'IVMrwiilaily  in  tlieir  traasverbe 
ppjffiailH.  I  ml  offer  4r|0PE.  P<vn|t8  of.  attachment  for  the 
nnifflea  :,the  upper  mm  lower  ai>ophy«e«  are  comparatively 
p-ently  inc-reaiied.  Coiii|N«lscd  throughout  its  entire  length, 
lhi»  t.iii  bueomeii  a  powerful  orpin  of  motion  when  the 
anitaa)  is  in  the  water,  particularly  as  it  is  gflon  sur- 
moiuiteU  wi;h  a  erest  formed  by  one  or  two  rows  of  flat- 
tened bcali^K,  a  fit  propelling;  oar  1v<r  llic  body  rendjmd 
IVMJ'Hnt  by  the  sur  witU  wt|icu  .the  lung*  are  filled. 

.On.  lavd.  't))9  Itaiwiiani  run  with  rapidity,  but  their 
OMlMVi  4s  always  aMmntine,  a  moda  of  prctgremon  due  to 
thnr  lonir  wk  wnioi,  tielpa  to^fodi  them  forward 
TLiid  aids  than  jA  tJheiK  leaf*  up«ip  thcptjcy  which  ihny 
pursue. 

Tli<  /(W  oflhf  J'lranianx  consist*  of  animal  maltoi^, 
a«4  «»peeially  large  iiisccts,  such  as  Jihiittv,  locubts 
cridnta,  and  beetles.  It  is  asserted  that  they  hunt  after 
tfaa  niK*  of  Urda  and  crocodile*,  and  that  cbameleons, 
aaudl  .tMtoiaea^and  fisli  have  been  found  in  thehr  stomachs. 
M.  li^h^mult  de  Tjitour  relates  that  they  unite  on  the 
hMiks  of  rivers  and  lakes  to  attack  quadnipcds  which 
tonii-  to  q\i»  nrh  their  thirst,  a:.J  that  he  has  seen  them 
ait.-ick  a  youn?  slatf  as  he  alti'niiiti  d  to  suini  across  a 
river,  in  ojxJer  to  drown  him.  He  cmu  declaicH  tl>at  he 
fcund  the  thi(;h-boDe  of  a  sheep  iji  the  atoinach  of  one 
which  he  diJiaected.  .  •  . 

.  Sad|^Me^4he  ftOMMls  awbiidi  in  «eitaia  parts  of  their 
oqnuiuntlon  come  nearert  to  the  ftpreat  extinct  Saurians  of 
old.  If  the  habits  ascribed  to  llu-se  Varanians  bore  any 
relation  1o  (hose  of  the  ffreat  carnivorous  Sauriiuis  now- 
swept  away  from  the  face  of  tlie  earth,  we  should  have  in 
those  luuuhiJated  giants  no  bad  representatives  of  the 
dmsBM  or  flvr  widest  legendiL 

'  GsooBAraiCAt.  IharnnDTioTt. 

*  The  ftmHyof  Varanians,  an  modified  by  MM.  Dumeril 
•M  Bibron,  exiat  in  all  partM  of  the  world  with  the  exoep- 
Unn  of  Europe. 
i4mrf«**  claims  one  only;  thafc  on  whioh  tho  gaans 

Wf^odtvfttu  \m  Ibundetl. 

In  A-oia  tliPir  are  four  VamHi  properly  so  called  ;  three 
m  .\lri(  ;i  :  *  nnd  four  in  Oeeanln.  Of  these  four,  two  have 
been  obsPi-\r(l  m  Now  HolIaTi'I,  one  in  Ihe  Mss  Of  the 
Papoin,  and  the  fourth  in  the  isle  of  Timor. 

MM.  Dun#ril  and  ffibron  state  that  the  locality  of  one 
ForaavrafAontorn^  is  unknown.  bnt  Dr.  ftnith 
IHlnSoiltkiQHGKiitttaa 


•'nit     fl'l'  »  t"'!'.  ••  • 

'  |M,7.<    »  V(  .  .•■  .  t 


it?.. 


▼aranna." 

Centric  Character. — Scales  set.  at  the  aide  of  each 
otiu  r  m  the  skin,  and  surrounded  with  an  annular  row  of 

\t;-v    >iii:ul  tuluTcks.    Hack  of   the   tail   more   or  less 

trenchant.   A  fold  under  the  neck  in  finot  of  the  breast. 


:l 


I,  IToid  of  Viimna«  ni>bii1<><n<  :  ".  itonal  iu-alr«  nf  ilir  nnv,  3.  ilimal  Va|rk 
of  Vaniina  Nilolu-u»;  4.  ilunal  aralM  nf  Vanaa*  IVqanUi. 

4  1.  Ti'rreMt rial  Varaniant. 

MM.  Dum^iil  and  Bibron  notice  but  two  tenc^trial 
species,  the  Terrent rial  M'mitor  of  Kg^jtl,  i  arunu* 
arenunuM  (Duni.  and  Bib.X  and  I'araniut  'I imorieHMis  oL 
the  same  authors.  Hut  Dr.  Smith  has  since  civen  a  very- 
accurate  figure  and  description  of  Faranm  allMt^uUuiM, 
theflMfliai-aifaae«Jeeality.irasiiidaMwn  lo  MALJtenuteil 
and  Bibron;  end  tho'lmn  of  tiio  tail,  fln.i  toiscittwr with 
Dr.  Smith's  account  of  its  habits,  leaves  little  doubt  tint  it 
ou^ht  to  cone  in  this  section:  we  sliall  therefore  select' 
i'aiani  ammrim  waA  4ittogulmru  as  sxampkai  of  ' this 
section^  ... 

Varamu  nrsnars'ifs. 

Dgteriptian.-tmJI^trmir-'iiKad  in  the  totm  of  a  four-iidtd 
pymaid.  'Estenabayettureaof  the  noattils  two  obliifao' 
slits,  situated  on  each-  aide  of  the  miizate«  a  Jittiein  ftoni 
of  the  eye.  Teeth  moderate,  abarp,  slijjhtly  eompre«ed,> 
and  a  little  curved  backwards:  ear  oval:  npfHT  [.art  of 
the  head  paved  a.s  it  were  with  small,  ll.iltened,  many- 
sided  g<  alL's.  A  circular  scale,  the  larjifest  ot  all.  is  Mtimlt'd 
on  the  vertex.  The  toes  are  perhaps  prupuriionallyjrttthei 
shorter  than  those  of  the  other  spectes.  TheirinWor.sur- 
faeo  is'teniahed  withsmnll  founded  tubtnkaowmnadad 
by  an  ewwdar  row  of  fWBkr  eariit '  These  tnhewlw  m 
disposed  in  transTCise  Mwa  of  fonr  or  fivr  each.  Tlie 
upper  part  of  t  he  toen  is  coveted  with  oblong  quadrilateral 
scales,  forminjr  slightly  imbricated  transverse  tows.  Claws 
very  long,  very  inucli  comnresHed.  pointed,  and  tliuhtly 
curved.  Tail  nearly  roundtii  for  the  first  tliiitl  of  its  ex- 
tent, sliglitly  flattened  from  right  to  left  for  liiajeat  of  its 
length,  which  is  one-fouith  more  than  that  of  thfltnet  of 
the  body«  neck,  nnd  heed  lqnlber.f>ili'  the  upfMKrpHl»f 
the  posterior  half  of  the  teu  is  ooMsionaUy  )«unaoaalcd 
with  a  keel  formed  of  trihedral  scales,  as  in  many  of  the 
Varanians.  the  keel  is  but  very  little  developed.  Jlie 
scalest  of  all  the  p.'iita  of  the  body,  except  lliosc  of  llie 
upper  part  of  tite  bead  and  toes,  whatever  their  form  may 
be,-  are  each  surrounded  with  a  tow  of  small  squamoivi 
■nena*-  Hmm  sealer  are  simply  ovri  ander-the-Midc  and 
the  fhorHailM^  and  equally  ofvid^  but  a  little  ndfedioa  the 
npper  reipon  and  sides  of  the  body,  conical  on:  the  upper 
part  of  the  neok,  circular  on  the  arms,  and  <|aedrBaftai8l 
oblong  under  the  belly  and  on  the  whole  euleilt  of  tiM 
tail,  round  which  they  form  verlicillalions. 

Colour. — ^Thia  varies  in.  individuals.  MM.  Dumeni  and 
Bibron  state  that  the  specimen  brought  by  Gcofl'roy  from 
Esrypt  is  briffht  brown  on  the  back,  with  some  square  spots 
of 'afraomahi  nnd  jpate  jieUew.  OUhr  spots,  or  ratfast 
tcansvene  bonder  efthonaMioolaw,  an  on  the  upper  paitof 
the  tail.  Two  other  specimens,  which  are  leas,  are  yel- 
lowish ;  but  in  one  the  colour  is  uniform,  while  in  (he 
other  the  yellowish  colour  is  mineled  with  a  brown  tint, 
forming  more  than  twelve  transverse  bands  on  the  tail, 
and  ftve  only  on  the  back,  where  braides  there  are,  in  the 
intervab  hettMenliM  bands,  bcown  pomts,  with  which  the 
upper  part  of  thofiHW  Undts  aie  spnnided.  On  each  side 
of  the  neok  moreorer  are  two  brown  ribandB»  which  tako 
liMiir  origin,  one  at  the  posterior  aiujde  Of  €b»  eye,  the 
other  on  tho  bortler  of  the  ear.  Uo  ofiflM  aw  yeUoWi  • 

Locality. — Eirypi. 

Hnbttx. — .■Vccordinc  to  M.  Isidore  Geoffmy,  entirely 
iitfecenLtrom  those  of  the  other  Vutmians  generally,  and 
of  the  Var9fnu  Ntloticut  in  particular.  Instead 

the  bMika  of  tbo.iiTcivit  liirjip^  ij^oglT 
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a  locality  in  unison  uith  the  contbi-nialiou  of  the  tail, 
whose  rounded  form  in  not  proper  for  Hwinipiine.  It  i& 
leti.4  carnivorouii  than  the  Monitor  of  the  Nile :  atTea«t,  in 
captivity,  instead  of  throwing  it*elf  on  its  prey  with 
avidity,  it  is  only  induced  to  take  piece*  of  flesh  by  bein^ 
crammed.    i;Dum.  and  Hibr.) 

MM.  DumAril  and  Bibron  .>4ate  that  this  is  the  Ouaratt- 
tl-Jmrd  of  the  Arabs ;  tlie  Terrestrial  Crocodile  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  Ouaran,  Fon>k. ;  I'uruniu-  Scincut, 'Men. ;  P«am- 
momurus  erUeiis  of  Fitzinger ;  Tupiimmbitt  aremtrius, 
Idid.,  Geo^;  Le  Monitor  terrettre  dKgypta,  Lhiv. ;  Tupi- 
nambis  griseus,  Daud. ;  Pmmmotaunu  sciucum,  Wagl. ; 
TupinambU  arenarius,  Bor>  de  St.  Vine. ;  The  Land 
Monitor  of  Egypt,  Grifl". ;  Monitor  scincwt.  Gray ;  Fa- 
runus  terrestriii,  Schinz. 

It  i»  very  probable  that  tJus  is  the  Sciuk  of  the 
Antients. 

Viiranitt  albogularis. 

Description. — Colour.  —  Head  and  neck  intermediate 
between  gamboge  and  ochre  yellow,  the  former  and  tlie 
Hides  and  back  ot  the  neck  finely  freckled  by  small  black 
spots ;  from  the  outer  comer  of  each  eye  a  brown  stripe 
extends  alon^  the  neck,  and  terminates  on  I  he  back  im- 
mediately behind  the  base  of  the  forc-leii:,  where  it  is 
much  broader  than  at  its  commencement :  this  stripe  is 
E^enerally  darkest  at  its  edfcc  and  hshtest  aJoni;  its  centre  : 
)>et\veen  the  termination  of  these  iitripe»>  there  are  in  mo«t 
specimens  two  larfi^e  brown  blotches  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  yellowish  line.  Back  brown,  crossed  by  three 
or  lour  ochi^  yellow  bands,  w  hich  are  either  in  the  form 
of  continuous  stripes  or  interrupted  blotches,  and  is  be- 
sides variegated  l>y  smaller  spots  or  waved  narrow  stripes 
of  the  same  colour  ;  the  larger  bands  and  blotches  sprin- 
kled with  small  brown  spots.  The  sides  ochry  yellow  with 
small  brown  spots  and  vertical  stripes,  the  latter  continued 
from  the  brown  of  the  liack ;  belly  the  same  colour  as  the 
sides,  with  asprinklin);  of  small  brown  spots.  Tail  beneath 
ochry  yellow ;  above  and  on  the  sides  marked  by  alternate 
brown  and  yellow  bands,  the  former  spotted  with  yellow, 
the  latter  with  brown.  Outer  surface  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities ochry  yellow  spotted  with  brown;  the  posterior 
extxemitiej)  dark  bn>wn  spotted  with  ochry  yellow ;  toes 
the  latter  colour  witli  some  indistinct  brawmsa  bacs  ;  nails 
dark  horn-coloured. 

/■brwi.— Head  rather  small ;  neck  and  Ijody  robust,  and 
rather  flattened :  limbs  thick  and  strong.  The  head  is 
quadrangular,  rather  short,  broad  liehind,  and  tapertd 
towards  the  now;  nostrils  oblique,  linear,  and  situated 
near  to  the  eyes  ;  tet'lh  somewhat  cylindrical  and  stroni; ; 
obtuse  in  some  specimens,  pointed  in  others  ;  external  car 
transverse  and  narrow  ;  tail  somewhat  cylindrical  towards 
the  base,  the  remainder  compressed  above  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  distinct  seiTated  carina  with  a  slijrht  chan- 
nel alons^  it.<i  upper  surtace ;  towRpls  the  tin  of  the  tail 
this  carina  disappears.  Upper  surface  of  the  nead  covered 
by  flat,  somewhat  circular  scales,  rather  small,  particularly 
over  the  eyes;  lips  and  temples  covered  with  small  scales, 
on  the  former  oval,  on  the  latter  circular.  On  the  nape 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  the  scales  of  a  larger  siie  than 
on  atiy  other  part  of  the  animal,  more  raised,  and  with 
the  granulations  surrounding  the  disks  Terv  distinct. 
On  the  back  and  sides  the  scales  are  disposed  in  waved 
transverec  bands,  and  only  differ  from  those  on  the  neck  in 
being  of  nmaller  "ize  and  less  convex  :  on  the  tail  they  are 
arranged  in  regular  rings ;  towards  its  base  oval,  and  more 
or  less  completely  margined  by  trninulations ;  towards  the 
tip  ohlon?,  snbcarinated.  and  almost  without  any  edging. 
On  the  cliin,  throat,  and  sides  of  the  neck  the  scales  are 
small  and  oval ;  on  the  breast  somewhat  circular ;  on  the 
belly  oval  in  transverse  mwH,an'i  only  margined  behind  by 
granulations ;  on  the  inner  sides  again  they  are  smaller 
and  nearly  circular.  'Hie  inner  toe  of  hinder  foot  very 
short  and  robiut ;  the  outer  onu  mtirh  removed  from  the 
reht ;  tin  the  fore-foot  the  inner  too  is  shorter  than  any  of 
the  othei-s,  but  longer  than  the  corresponding  one  of  the 
hinder  fnoit. 

Ruch  is  Dr.  Smith's  description  of  th«  male,  from  which, 
he  says,  the  female  diffei-s  but  little  in  external  appear- 
ance. The  length  of  the  specimen  fVom  which  the  de- 
scription was  taken  was  two  feet  eight  inches  from  tip  of 
no*e  to  end  of  tail  ;  bnt  he  adds  that  specimens  are  occa- 
•lonally  obtained  which  measure  between  four  Mul  ftve 

fMt. 


TliiH  species  is  the  Tupinambii)  giilari»  of  Daudiii ; 
I  'aranut  omatut,  Merr. ;  Tupinanihi*  albognlartt, 
Kuhl;  Polydtedalu*  aibogulari»,  Wagl.,  and  Alomtvr 
(tlbogiiltiris  of  Gray. 

LoTAilily  and  Habits. — Dr.  Smith  did  not  obtuin  wvy 
specimeus  of  J'.  alboguUirm  hq\x\\\  of  I.Atakoo,  but  ttiew 
is,  he  says,  reason  to  believe  that  it  occasionally  occuns 
within  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony  ;  and  he  addM  that  it 
is  in  all  probability  the  animal  which  is  called  dag  .Addtv 
by  the  colonist-H.  and  which  is  so  much  dreaded  fi-ora  the 
supposition  that  it  is  extremely  venomous.  '  It  is  usually,' 
continues  Dr.  Smith,  '  tiiscovei  cd  in  rocky  precipiccii,  or  oq 
low  stonv  hills,  and  when  surpri.scd  seek^  concealment  i|i 
the  chinks  of  the  ibrmpr,  or  in  the  irrejrular  cavitic*  of  the 
latter ;  and  when  any  irregularities  exist  upon  the  hurfwe 
of  the  rocks  or  stones,  it  clasps  them  so  firmlv  with  it# 
toes,  thai  it  becomes  a  task  of  no  small  diflicufty  to  di»- 
lodge  it,  even  though  it  can  be  easily  reached.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  strength  of  no  one  man  is  nl)le  to 
withdraw  a  full. grown  individual ;  luid  I  have  seen  two 
penions  required  to  pull  a  specimen  out  of  a  position  it 
had  attained,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  rope  fixed  in 
front  of  its  hinder  legs.  The  moment  it  was  dislodged  it 
flow  with  fury  at  its  enemicji,  who  by  flicrht  only  ^aved 
themselves  fr<im  being  bitten.  After  it  was  killed  it  waa 
discovered  that  tlie  points  of  all  the  nails  had  been 
broken  previously,  or  at  the  moment  it  lost  its  hold.  It 
feeds  upon  frogs,  crabs,  and  small  quadnipcds ;  and  from 
its  partiality  to  the  two  tbrmer,  it  is  often  found  among 
rocks  near' to  springs  or  running  Rtrcaiu-i;  which  fact 
having  been  obnerved  by  the  natives,  has  led  ttlcra  to 
regard  it  as  sacred,  and  not  to  \k  injured  without  danger 
of  drought."  {Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of  "^outh 
Africa.) 


Vnriiiiiu  .lUwgiilarlj.  (5iniUi.> 

AQirxTic  Varamans. 

For  an  account  of  Varanus  Niloticus,  see  the  article 
Monitors. 

Vnrantuliellii. 

Deacription. — Fonn. — Head  very  much  elongiifed,  i-e- 
sembling  a  four-^idcd  nyramid.  Teeth  long,  s^lcndcr, 
compressed,  pointed,  slightly  curved,  and  verj'  finely  den- 
tilaled  on  their  edges,  twenty-four  in  each  jaw.  Kxtemal 
apertures  of  the  nostrils  two  rounded  holes  on  each  side  of 
the  muzzle,  near  its  extremity.  Flattened  polygonal  plates 
in  juxtaposition  cover  the  entire  suriVice  of  the  head. 
They  are  of  two  sizes :  the  less  dilated  ones  are  on  the 
supra-orbital  regions  and  on  the  sides  of  the  cranium :  the 
more  dilated  ones  cover  the  middle  of  the  vertex,  the 
inter-ocular  space  and  the  upper  part  of  the  munle,  the 
sides  of  which  have  nearly  the  same  sort  of  scaly  covering. 
The  temples  are  protected  by  a  pavement  of  small  circular 
scalea.  On  the  nape  arc  oval  tul>ercles,  each  surrounded 
with  a  granuloiis  circle,  are  all  the  scales  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  those  of  the  head  and  the  upper  port  of 
the  toes  excepted.  Tliouirh  very  much  elongated,  the  toe« 
are  robust  and  armed  with  large  crooked  claws,  which  are 
sharp  and  very  much  compressed.  On  their  inferior  sur- 
face are  transverse  rows  of  square  groups,  each  composed 
of  twenty  small  granular  tubercles.  Tlieir  upper  surface  i« 

firotected  by  smooth,  quadrilateral,  oblong  scades,  forming 
ransverse  rows  slightly  imbricated.  Tlie  tail  is  more  than 
half  the  total  length  of  the  animal.  It  begins  to  put  on  a 
flattened  form  from  rieht  to  left  towards  the  second  third 
of  its  extent ;  but  the  double  scaly  carina  which  surniounta 
it  shows  itself  at  a  previous  point.  Groups  of  small  grano- 
lar  tubercles,  like  those  of  toe  under  pwi  of  the  toes,  pro-  IC 
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tect  the  palms  and  aoles  of  the  feet.  Oval  and  sli^tly 
conrer  Acalea  cover  the  lower  reRionfi  of  the  neck  and 
limb«;  there  are  cfjadhlateral  and  flat  une«  above  the 
wrintii,  and  very  narrow  and  strongly  carinated  oval  ono 
on  the  neck,  tHe  back,  and  the  four  limbi.  The  pectoral 
scales  are  oval  and  smooth,  those  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
tail  an}  quadrangular,  oblong,  and  with  a  longitudinal 
carina. 

OfUoitr. — 'Tvito  very  different  tints :  one  deep  black,  the 
othter  pale  yellow  or  whitish.  Thf  ftr«t  colours  all  the 
lowrer  parts,  and  shows  itself  on  the  upper  parts  in  nearly 
as  ereat  proportion  as  the  second.  On  the  top  of  the  head 
it  forms  nve  rounded  spots,  plac-ed  in  the  same  manner  aa 
ttie  fire  points  of  a  die :  behind  these  is  a  sixth  spot  on 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  cranium :  tnere  is 
a  seventh  sirificiently  dilated  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  occi- 
pat ;  it  forms  a  crescent  on  the  nape.  In  firont  of  the 
*h<nildcr  the  vellow  colour  dotted  with  black  represents  a 
horse-shoe.  w"hoBe  branches  extend  to  the  right  and  left 
along  the  neck.  It  shows  itself,  but  always  dotted  with 
black  on  all  the  other  parts  of  the  animal,  under  the  tbrm 
of  large  transverse  bands  alternating  with  other  bands  of 
line  black,  of  which  colour  the  claws  are. 

Locality. — New  Holland 


Vtruui  B«1IU. 


Ueloderma.    fWicgm.)  • 
Gtm^rk  Cftaructer.— Scales  or  tubercles  of  the  body 
ample  or  not  surrounded  with  small  squamous  grains. 
Tailroundod.    The  fifth  toe  of  the  posterior  fet>t  inserted 
or  the  same  line  with  the  other  four.    (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

The  Hrloderms  have  not  the  scales  or  tubercles  with 
which  thev  are  covered  sun-ounded  by  small  squamous 
graias  like" the  Varnui,  The  five  toes  of  each  of  the  pos- 
terior feet  of  the  Hehdi-rmaM  are  inserted  on  the  same 
transvppjial  line,  whereas  in  the  Varani  the  fifth  is  at- 
tached to  the  tarsus,  farther  back  than  the  others.  The 
teeth  difier  loo,  (Vom  those  of  the  Varans,  for  they  are 
not  compressed.  Tlie  tail  of  the  Heloderms  is  rounded 
throughout  its  extent. 


Head  of  ITclodeTiiis. 

ExampI  e,  Hehderma  hnrridum . 

I>'trnptinn.—Ft>rm.—V!\e  teeth  of  this  speciea  are 
slender,  nearW  straight,  very  much  pointed  and  hollowed 
itito  a  deep  cfiannel.  The  head  is  m  sha])©  a  tetxahedral 
p>'nimid  :  it  in  flattened,  and  obtusely  rounded  at  lU  an- 
terior extremitv,  on  eacl>  side  of  which  are  the  noatnto : 
these  la<«t  are 'nearly  oval  and  circumscribed  by  three 
piatea.   Tt»  upper  part  of  the  nos«  is  luruiahed  with  tour 


scutulea,  the  first  of  which  are  pentagons  narrowed  back- 
wards, and  the  second  straight  rnomlw.  There  are  twenty 
opper  labial  scutules.  The  surface  of  the  head,  com- 
prising the  front,  the  vertex,  and  the  occiput,  is  rough 
with  large  plates,  or  rather  great  oeseous  tubercles,  whose 
oontour,  although  roaoy-sided,  tends  to  a  circular  figure. 
These  tubercles  are  dispoe^d  in  annular  rows,  fitting  one 
into  the  other.  Tliere  are  also  tubercles,  but  of  a  conical 
form,  which  cover  the  suiface  of  the  back,  where  they  are 
arranged  in  transverse  lines.  Small  flat  and  smooth  scalot 
occupy  the  breast  and  abdominal  region.  On  the  anterior 
region  of  the  one,  Uiey  are  rounded  and  disposed  in  order ; 
whilst,  n»ore  backward  and  on  the  entire  surface  of  the 
other,  they  are  of  a  triangular  form  and  in  transverse 
rows. 

The  four  limbs  are  nearly  of  the  same  length.  The 
arms  arc  covered  with  osseous  plates  which  arc  convex 
and  nearly  polygonal,  and  on  the  fore-arms  are  great  flat 
circular  scales.  The  anterior  toes  are  not  very  unequal. 
The  middle  toe  is  the  longest ;  then  come  the  second  and 
the  fourth,  which  arc  a  little  shorter  than  the  two  external 
ones.  The  third  and  Iburth  hind-toes,  whoae  length  is  the 
same,  are  the  longest,  and  the  fifth  is  the  smallest.  The 
external  surface  of  the  thighs  and  legs  is  protected  by 
hemispherical  tubercles  and  their  internal  surface  by  great 
Bubrounded  and  flat  scales.  All  the  toes  are  covered  with 
nearly  semilunar  scutules,  diluted  across.  Tlie  claws  are 
curved,  compressed,  and  ver}'  shurp. 

The  tail  la  rotmded  and  nearly  equals  the  tnmk  in 
length :  its  verticillations  are  composed,  above,  of  large 
tubercles,  and  below,  of  flat,  quadrangular  scales. 

Colour. — Black-brown  above,  passing  into  pale  browTi 
on  the  lower  parts.  Head  uuiform  in  colour.  The  neck 
and  back  present  rusty  red  spots,  sprinkled  with  yellowish 
or  whitish  points.  Belly  washed  with  yellow  on  a  brown 
ground.  The  black-brown  of  the  iMck  shows  itself  also 
on  the  tail,  which  is  annulated  with  reddish. 

Locality. — Mexico,  where  there  is  an  erroneoaa  but 
general  belief  that  the  bite  of  this  species  is  fatal. 


Here,  according  to  promise,  we  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of  the  Lacertidte,  as  fai-  as  our  space  will  permit. 

Tlie  JAtcertmidtB,  in  Mr.  J.  E.  day'.-,  anangement, 
come  iaimediately  after  the  Teidof;  and  aic  followed  by 
the  ZonurdieB. 

Mr.  Gray's  Loeerthuda  consist  of  the  genera  Zuvloca, 
Laoerla,   TeirUj   lireiniae,  Acunthodaclyhiis,  i^iyipirira. 
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Merolrs,    Mctulirui,    CMNIb,  Jigint,  A«IHM*«MM», 

OpktDps;  and  Calrmmtra, 
Wi-  must  here  confine  «mnhr«s  to  ttt  giMM  £aMrli 

Mid  Zootocm  «a  examples. 

LaeeitB.  liira. 
Generic  Character.-— TtnotA  with  a  dhttaet  coHar.  Nea* 

trils  situated  tontmLi  the  outer  and  inferior  mar^ti  of  tht 
nasal  scuta..  An  oswous  Mi))pioibitttl  lamina.  Temples 
covered  with  scuta.  SciUes  of  the  tiack,  orluculo-poiy- 
ROBal,  4igtatl7  eariMted.  Palate  toottiH.  (BeH.) 


Mr.  Bell  remarks,  that  the  external  parts  from  which 

lh(!  ailitit  ial  tliMiactors  of  the  pretent Ifroup  iirt-  fo»in<led 
are  litintipa'ly  the  plntes  covering  the  head,  as  al>ove  de- 
lineated, com'miiii  t(i  the  whole  .Hubfaniily  Lacerft/m,  the 
awJea  of  the  collar,  the  ursf-anal  scale,  those  in  which  the 
femoral  poi-es  arc  placed,  the  abdominal  plates,  and  those 
of  the  back  and  taiL  The  abdomen  ia  eorered  by  broad 
plates  applied  to  eac^  other  at  tlw  margtea,  and  ananged 
in  lont^itudinal  rows.  There  is  a  distinct  tollar  of  over- 
laying s(  ales  Ioniser  than  those  vrhich  cover  the  throat 
and  detached  ficuii  thow  which  v:>\iT  the  breast.  Scales 
of  the  back  and  sides  small  and  iisibiuated.  Those  ol  the 
bdl  amnged  in  distinct  and  vwn  whorK  elonjiated  and 
mmm;  tnd  becoming  more  so  towards  the  end  of  the 
tail.  Femora]  pores. 

Some  aceoimt  of  the  teeth  of  this  gmqp  i*ttl  be  fimnd 
in  the  article  S.UTRiAJfs.  Mr.  BeW  obseiTes,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  teeth  which  arc  placed  in  the  mar:;in-  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  there  are  also  a  few  vi  ry  iniMUte 
ones  on  the  back  nart  of  the  palate,  which  uuiy  be  ua  lily 
felt  by  a  pin  or  tne  point  ol  a  i)enknife.  He  further  re- 
maiks  ttiat  the  existenc*'  ir  :U -mce  of  these  palatine  teeth 
would  parbapi  icarcely  be  admissible  alone  as  a  generic 
dhtinction :  DtrtwlMn  combined  with  othera,and  associated 
also  \vi:li  a  marked  difference  of  liabit,  it  may  be  admitted 
as  a  sah;:ible,  because  it  is  a  tangible  and  permanent 
character ;  and  he  has  accordinjtlv  ciui)loyed  it  as  one  of 
the  means  of  generic  distinction  between  the  two  English 
Utards. 

Example,  Lacerta  agilit. 

Great  confusion  has  existed  touching  the  identity  of  this 
beautiftil  English  speetea,  wniBg  Amu  the  appUcation  of 
the  term  agilu  by  natttralbte  to  the  common  Hxsrd  of 

their  several  countries.  This  haa  nOt  escaped  the  acute 
ot)»er%ation  of  the  Prince  of  Canino  and  Mn»i:;nano.  whose 
searching;  dilitfence  and  well-i'in()l.>\  i d  i  :  ii  nt  r  have 
jfiven  him  a  knowledge  of  the  I  't'itilirata  ol 'Europe  sur- 
passed by  no  living  sooloj^ist.  He  ilret  cleared  away  the 
mists  that  hung  over  this  qiecies;  and  in  his  htmna 
liatiea  deariy  deftned  the  tn»  Laetrta  agiUtt  or  LaetrUt 
di  Linneo. 

Mr.  Bell,  fai  Ma  elegant  wmic  on  Briti^  tt$ptile$,  follows 
out  the  inquiry  with  ^^-eat  learning  and  industry,  and  as 
his  authority  on  the  subject  of  English  Reptiles  stands  as 
high  as  that  of  the  Prince  with  reference  to  Kuropean 
Reptilia  generally,  we  shall  take  our  descriptions  from  his 
pan. 

D$Kription.—Mi.  Bell  describes  this  spaeiaa  na  wying 
exMHsdingly  inxolour  and  marfclng.  'The  mast  common 
colour  of  tht'  u]>per  parts  is  a  sandy-brown,  with  olMcare 
longitudinal  la.n  iie  of  a  darker  brown,  and  a  lateral  series 

of  black  rounded  >pols,  each  marked  with  a  yellowisl, 
white  dot  or  line  in  the  centre.  There  is  oflen  in  this 
most  common  variety  more  or  less  of  preen  on  the  sides. 

*  AnoUier  variety  u  that  to  which  Iliave  before  alluded, 
in  which  the  upper  paits  are  more  or  less  of  a  green  hue. 
In  some  this  colour  M  brighter  and  lighty  thaa  in  othsm, 
but  the  usual  colour  is  a  rather  dull  browiriah-green.  Not 

only  is  it  ven  probable  that  the  p«L<«ages  which  I  have 
quoted  from  Linnaeus  and  MtUler  indicate  this  variety,  but 
loaaaothelpbelieTiogttaitnll  fhe  aeeMnlawa  hsfiM 


record  of  the  supposed  occnrren<-e  of  the  d  teii  l  izard, 
rn-idix,  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  are  to  l>e  referred  to 
individuals  cf  the  same  variety  of  our  present  siiecica, 
which  ware  probably  of  annsnalnr  viridlwies,  and  obacnwl 
under  aM  the  admitagea  ef  a  bright  amshine.  Suchmqr- 
doabthas  be  the  ex|rianathm  af  tlM  •*  betatihd  ptm 
Laeertre "  seen  by  Gilbert  WWte  "  on  the  sunny  uaaka 
near  Fiirnham."'  Tlie  Prince  of  Muiiijnainj,  in  lus  Fuutut 
/fii/tc'i,  fii:\irvs  a  variety  with  the  whole  of  the  back  of  a 
dull  Ijlatk-red  colour.  The  under  side  is  usually  of  a 
whitihh  or  i^eytsh  colour,  varied  wiUi  light  Seen  tewai4s 
the  sidcN  about  the  collar,  and  under  tM  <Bl,  «mI*  feir 
black  dots  snaHtmd  about  those  pada. 

•  In  Us  gmmti  Tom  thia  Inard  is  flnali  thiekartpd  lea 
srnicile  than  the  more  common  species.  Tlie  head  i« 
rather  more  obtttse,  the  body  more  rounded,  and  tlie  limb* 
stroniyer  and  shorUT.  Thr  n  lafive  proportions  of  the  tail 
and  the  Ixxly  vary  exceedingly  in  different  individuals. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stsited  that  the  length  of  the 
head  and  bodv  together  is  to  that  of  the  tail  as  thves  to 
fimr  nawly;  Dot  m  one  specimen  in  my  coUecUaa  the 
proportions  are  aaariy  mmmI;  and  in  that  which  i^ft^urod 
above  (p.  28  of  Itfr.  velfs  woric)  the  tail  is  even  consider- 
ably shorter  tlian  the  head  and  bo<ly,  but  thi.H  nmy  have 
occurred  itoin  tlie  imiMlation  and  reproduction  of  ttie  part. 
The  leps  are  so  sliori.  that  when  the  posterior  ones  ara 
brought  forwards,  and  the  anterior  placed  backwards  pik 
rallel  to  the  sides  of  the  hody,  the  hinder  toes  do  Mt 
extend  farther  than  to  tha  wrist  of  the  anterior  onca,  m 
which  respect  it  differs  ramaritably  from  the  other  speciss. 
In  this,  as  in  others,  however,  the  abdomen  of  the  female 
is  proportionally  larger  than  that  of  the  male.  The  third 
and  foiirtli  toe  of  the  fore-foot  uic  nearly  of  equal  length: 
.Mr.  .lenyns  hays  the  former  is  the  longer,  but  in  some  spe- 
cimens the  reverse  i.>  the  case.  The  plates  of  the  head 
are  similar  in  their  general  form  and  proportions  to  those 
of  moat  others  of  the  genus.  The  nostrils  are  placed  near 
the  outer  or  inferior  maigin  cf  the  Miaal  platea,  aad  asariy 
half-way  between  tha  anterior  aad  poaterior  maiflni.  The 

frontal  plate  is  elon^te  pentaijonal ;  the  anterior  anu'le 
oljfi'.sc  ;  the  lateral  martrm.s  parallel,  but  sliifhtly  contraLiled 
:dio\it  the  middle  ;  the  interparietal  ]»>  iit;ii;oiiiil,  and  with 
a  depressed  point  in  the  centre;  Uie  occipital  very  small. 
The  upper  eyelid  with  a  series  of  very  minute  scales,  vti 
the  whole  surface  of  the  lower  covered  by  similar  onoat 
the  space  between  the  eye  ud  the  auditory  passage  covered 
with  plates,  of  which  the  two  superior,  mngimmediately 
under  the  paiietnl,  are  much  the  largen.  The  scales  of 
tlie  iinper  ];;u1s  of  the  body  are  luund  or  polygonal,  and 
slightly,  thuui^h  distinctly,  lai mated.  Tlie  al>dotninal 
plates  in  six  rows,  the  middle  stries  iianuwer  than  IIm; 
adjoining  ones.  Pr«-anal  plate  single,  of  a  broad  peik- 
tagonal  form ;  tlie  antviiar  mai]gin  boitlered  by  four  pain 
of  platca.  VcBoiat  pons  vaiyiag  in  munber  from  e%ht 
to  Bfteen  on  eadi  aida.  In  tha  specimen  figured  at  ]«« 
28,  there  are  eifrilk  M  OM  nde  and  nine  on  the  other.  The 
pores  are  in  this  species  placed  in  flat  triani^ular  ^Lale*, 
whilst  in  Znotoca  viripora  the  scales  are  -o  ror.iiil  and 
small  as  almost  to  torin  tubes.  Tlie  tail  is  <  u%end\>ilh 
numerous  distinct  whurls,  according  to  Dui^et,  from  filly 
to  eighty,  of  elon^rated  scales,  which  are  longer,  iiariovser, 
and  more  distinctly  carinated  towards  the  extremity.  The 
number  of  whorls  varies  considerably  in  diifereiit  iudi- 
viduala.'  Total  length  of  one  of  moderate  size,  7  inches 
2  linea. 

Locality  (ifi-i  Hiihits. — North  of  Kuropc,  as  lii^^h  as  Sw(!- 
den  and  Denmark  ;  larc  so  lar  south  as  Italy.  (  ommon 
in  the  north  of  France  and  Central  Europe.  J^ngland,  uear 
Poole. 

Mr.  BeU  states  that  ^.a^tttriaaMn  timid,  aad  Ihr  km 
easily  rendered  flmiiliar,  v6mn  the  baaallAd  graaa  liaaid 

{L.  viridii)  of  Gtiemsey  and  the  south  of  Europe.  '  This 
latter  species,'  saj-s  Mr.  Bell,  "may  be  readily  tamed,  and 
taught  to  come  to  the  hand  for  its  food,  and  to  drink  from 
the  hollow  ol  the  palm  of  anyone  to  whom  it  is  accus- 
tomed. It  will  lie  coiled  up  between  the  two  hands,  enjc^- 
ing  rile  warmth,  and  not  offering  to  escape.  But  it  is  very 
diimrent  with  the  present  ^eeies,  which  ap|>ean>  not  to  ha 
snsceptihle  of  aagr  auoh  attaahawiit.  It  will  iadaad  at* 
tempt  to  bite  any  one  who  handles  it,  whieli  I  have  never 

kntnvn  tn  occur  with  the  A.  riridix.  \V|mB  tt  confine- 
ment it  ceases  to  iieed,  conceals  itself  withetlNBa  timidity 
adw  appiaMih^d.  a«d  nHiawd^y  piaaa  aad  dws7 
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(The  nuinb«r  of  egs^i  i&id  by  lite  lemale  u>  from  twelve 
taffidUfAatAt  in  hollows  excavated  by  Iht  for  a  uaM.  Slits 
CMCn  thiim  vrith  Mnil,  and  It-uvcs  tlt«:iti  to  tlic  ia>>  oi  tiu: 
«liB.  \Cr.  littll  u  of  opinion  tltat  thu  e^^A  axe  dcponited  » 
oaaadi*ni})l«*  tiine  buiore  they  are  itatcited.  He  doet>  uoL 
tiliDk  ttubt  Lhi»  siM'ciiis  L'vi-i  bnnjfii  fortii  il»  yuuni;  aliv«. 


t^tt^tmrif  /?Aar»ir/«T.— NoatriK  ctiH«r.»np«rorbi1n!  laniiim. 
ttfia  the  t:irniH  Larerla.  Temples  ci»\ti\jd  wiUi  udprtAicd 
sMiK*!.  Svalvfl  of  the  hack  eloniratcd  and  hexaeonal. 
Kkte  tnothlew^    r  Belf.) 

•  Himttiption. — 8tnal)er«nd  more  idcuder  than  L.  agiim, 
nith  the  head  more  dvprev^ed,  rather  narrower,  and  the 
munck-  sharper.  Plates  of  th**  head,  in  niie  and  arraiige- 
mL-tit,  without  mui  li  difference,  with  tlie  exceptioii  of  those 
of  the  teni]>les.  wliich  are  «nialk  r  and  more  immtTous  in 
Zf-iitftca  %hin  in  /..  tiiiiJn/.  CoHar  of  nine  plates,  nearly 
e^I;  MX  nwts  of  atjdominal  plate«,  the  middle  and  outer 
ohm  nanotror  than  the  inteniiediate.  Doraal  scales 
Kiurower,  more  antfniar,  and  with  a  Iosh  diMinct  rarina 
than  in  Li  a^iln;  but  the  caudal  bcales  nearly  similar. 
¥Wt  more  «lender,and  tiM'n  loneer  in  proportion.  Femoral 
pofM  nine  or  XvV\  peneraHy,  placed  in  soaleti.  which  differ 
miirh  from  llie  lOrrespondin?  ones  in  nf[ili§. 
'  ''The  colour  and  markinsni  vary  considerably.  The  upper 
7««rts  are  geneially  piseniiih-bniKn,  and  a  dark  brown  line, 
art  uiifh!([aently  fntemipted,  rtms  down  the  middle  of  the 
ftMlc.'  '  i^it1Ult•l  with  this  there  is  on  each  aide  a  broad 
iMnd  ftxxn  btihind  the  eye*  to  a  isrreater  or  le«d  distance 
down  ttie  tail.  Between  these  and  the  central  streak  one 
or  mow  rowg  of  block  dota  are  otion  Keen,  and  in  some 
•hell  dots  are  Ibvnid  in  the  broad  Nide-streak  itself.  The 
male  has  the  under  tide  of  the  body  and  base  of  his  tail 
briirht  oranifv,  spotted  with  black :  in  the  female  those 
'tiattiiaTtd  the  tail  are  spotleaa  erreyiah-rreen.  Total  len^h 
'rHievtlly  froiii  '4ve  inches  and  a  half  to  six  inches  and  a 
half. 

IjocatU^  and  Habilt. — '  This  a^le  and  pretty  little 
creature,'  mys  Mi .  Bell,  '  is  the  common  inhabitant  of 
tIrao«t  all  our  heaths  and  banks  in  most  of  the  districts  of 
Kngland.  and  extending  even  into  Scotland :  it  i^  also  one 
of  ihe  few  reptiles  fotind  in  Irelttnd.  On  the  (Jontinent 
W«  ran^;  does  not  appear  to  oe  very  extensive  :  it  is  not 
fomA  in  Italy,  nor,  I  believe,  in  France,  and  is  very  pro- 
bably confined  in  a  p-eat  measure  to  our  own  latitude. 
-Its  movements  are  be«util\il,  fcnicile,  as  well  as  rapid  :  it 
monies  out  of  its  hidinjr-place  durinpf  the  warm  parts  of  the 
day.  from  the  early  spnna^  till  autumn  has  I'ar  advanced. 
tMktkin:^  in  the  sun,  and  turning;  its  head  with  a  sudden 
motion  the  instant  that  an  insect  comes  within  its  view, 
mrtd.  darting  hke  liehtnin^  u]x>n  its  prey,  it  seizes  it  with 
ftA  little  sharp  teeth  and  speedily  swallows  it.  Thus 
it  will  often  take  a  great  number  of  the  smaller  insecta, 
preferring  those  of  the  dipterous  order,  though  it  will  not 
refuse  many  of  the  coleoptcm  or  orthoptera,  if  they  be  not 
too  large. 

'  Instead  of  depositing  her  eji^irs  in  the  sand  to  be  hatcheil 
hy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  as  is  th<  etuw  with  the  fonner, 
P.  C,  No.  1633. 


the  fenude  of  the  pceseat  species  retains  Ute  ec?^  within 
tile  oviduct  until  the  youn^  are  ready  to  leave  thcin,  and 
they  are  produced  alivii.  Aa  in  all  the  ovo-vivi|)aruus 
reptiles,  the  coverinir  of  the  eiri;  is  very  lliiti,  and  meri'lv 
memhi-dnous.  In  this  re:>pLit  lliey  differ  IVimi  iIiom'  which 
depoHit  th«ir  e^jjjs  before  the  embryo  ia  loimed.  In  Uie 
latter  c:Lhe  a  luore  effieieiit  ])roteetioii  is  iieces.>-4iry,  and  thu 
oov«rii)i(  \^  uillier  caJcureoUis  a*  i»  tlu;  toil(HM  »  u'lul  eryo- 
dit«8(  M  of  a  substaaee  rc^wuibliiii;  parchment,  as  thutie  of 
the  siiakca  und  nwst  luards.  In  the  viper,  which  aJsu  pro- 
duces its  young  alive,  the  coverine,  as  in  the  prt-sent 
animal,  is  extMSiely' thin,  and  vciy  easily  torn  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  bwove  that  the  laceialiuii  of  this  membrane 
and  the  eman||palion  of  the  voun^  take  place  in,  and  are 
occasioned  byi  the  very  act  ot' parturition. 

'  As  the  y^on^  ones  are  occasionally  found  with  llie 
mother,  there/is  some  rix-.on  to  believe  that  these  little 
animals  are  n<lt  wholly  devoid  of  the  instinct  uf  parental 
care  and  teiKlahce ;  but  it  is  scarcely  proluible  that  the 
exercise  of  tlii«  feelini;  is  ever  svry  powerful,  or  that  it 
endures  for  any  consideiable  period.  The  younff  when 
broui^ht  forth  are  fully  formed,  and  capable  of  ninnim; 
about,  and,  very  shortly  al'terwurd.'i,  of  taking  their  own 
food.    The  UKuul  nuiuber  is  from  three  to  six. 

'  Althou<;h  I  have  alluded  to  the  sun's  influence  as  being 
the  means  of  hastening  the  evolution  of  the  embrvo  in  the 
ovi])arous  reptiles,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  the  same 
source  of  warmth  is  unnecessary  in  the^iresent  and  similar 
instances.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  ovo-vivi]>a- 
rous  »|>ecie4  the  Nilar  heat  is  eommunicated  to  the  embryo 
tlu-ou^li  the  medium  of  the  mothex  ;  and  lieiicc  we  ot^on 
see  the  prei;iiotit  female  about  the  month  of  ,hine  coii- 
.stantiy  iiaskiii^  iii  the  snn.  and  l\iu^  in  such  a  position  its 
to  expose  the  body  most  fully  to  its  influence.  Kvery  one 
whohaa  watched  Ihu  haliils  of  our  natiNc  reptiles,  must 
have  seen  the  same  circumstance  in  the  ^laviu  female  of 
the  Comenoii  \  iper :  and  may  liave  observed  how  much 
mute  reluctantly  and  taithly  she  leaves  the  genial  sjHit  than 
the  male.' 


The  following  preparations  in  the  Phy/tiiilogical  Seriet 
of  the  Mosetun  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  illustrativo 
of  the  organization  uf  Larirtu  nsrilu: — Nos.  •l-l.'>.  (J.*!."),  2210, 
2212,  2213,  2214,  2215,  22l(;,  2218,  2210,  222U,  2223,  2431, 
a^'lH,  33i<J,  33o0. 

Fossil  VARAMOiE? 

Many  of  the  extinct  carnivorous  Saurians,  such  as  Geo- 
vxvwii,  Mkoalosahbits,  MosAaAiiuus,  and  olliers,  come  so 
near  in  many  points  of  their  organi2atiou  tu  the  J'arutiidte 
now-  m  existence,  that  it  ulillo^t  becomes  a  question 
whether  they  might  nut  be  clas.>ed  as  belonging  to  that 
fauiily.    Inoeed  MM,  Dumcril  nod  Uibioii  airangc  tUeui 
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without »  9IM7  under  the  title  of  Fossil  Varanians,  We 
ihoulid  howtvw  roMmbe^  that  great  undoubtedlv  m  tb* 
teaembanee  ia,  in  the  teem  especially,  between  tnow  Ib^ 

mI^  and  llif  luiriL'  Varans,  Iht  ii'  lire  other  «nd  crocoiUlian 
eleiiu  iil.s  111  Uie  uiiiiunzaiion  oi  the  tbnner,  which  make  it 
liaully  ju->tiriiil)'R-  lu  iiicludi-  those  antient  terreilanL  and 
auuaWu  dragoiu  uodi  r  the  laiuiiy  I  'araiiidte. 

Mere  may  bc,  perhaps  'iiy!>t  aptly  placed,  witli  tlie  re- 
servation howfTW  alMve  alluded  to,  Profeisor  Uwen's 
Buphiomurut. 

This  new  i.'i'nus  was  iitti-oduced  ia  a  paper  read  befoN 
the  Geoloijiial  Societs  ol"  London,  and  published  in  the 
sixth  volume  ol'tiie  'Iransactions  oi  tlial  Society  with  the 
loUowinf^  title  :  '  Dttcripliou  <.>/  the  I'trUbrul  OA  urn  n  a/ 
u  smutl  Lucerlitie  Saurian  Jroin  the  Chnlk.' 

Th«  specimen  cumabteil  ol'  a  chain  oi  buiail  vertebra)  in 
their  nntural  relative  ]>03itiun.  The  bodieis  ul°  theM  ver- 
tebns  are  united  by  oail-andnnocket  joints,  the  socket 
beiniDT  on  the  anteriw,  and  the  bell  00  the  posterior  po^  of 

thi-  vcrlLlira  ;  and  they  were  proved  to  befontr  to  tlie  Sau- 
uaii  ciO-s.-,  ui  Rt  pf ili  H  l)y  tiie  presence  oi  iiiauy  luiii;  and 
Mender  ribs.,  and  \>)  ili..  eonvei-hion  of  two  veitehia' lliruiij^h 
the  length  and  blrenglli  of  their  transverse  processes  into  a 
sacrum.  Remains  of  an  iwhium  and  pubis  were  connected 
with  the  left  side  of  the  sacrum,  proving  that  the  'reptile 
had  hinder  extremitiee  u  well  derelopedas  they  are  in  the 
generality  of  Smrians ;  no  traee  however  of  either  ante- 
rior or  posterior  extramities  nor  of  head  existed.  The  spe- 
cimcn  u  in  t  he  rieh  eoUe«ti<tt  of  Sic  Philip  de  Malpaa  Gngr 
Egerton,  Bart. 

'  'iVith  this  evidence  of  the  primar}  sjroup  of  reptiles  to 
wliich  the  fowil  belongs,  there  next  remained  to  be  deter- 
mined/ says  Professor  On  en,  '  to  wluch  division  of  Sau- 
lians  havrnK  baU-and<«ooket  veitdxal  joints  it  was  to  be 
referred.  In  ttie  Crocodilian  or  Loricate  group  the 
transverse  co-Htijferous  piucessos  are  elongated,  the  posterior 
nbs  are  exclusively  attaclied  to  these  processiPs,  and  three, 
four,  or  live  01  the  vertebni-  which  |,reeede  the  bacniiii  are 
hbless,  and  consequently  reckoned  a-s  luiubar  vertcbriu  :  in 
the  LaceKine  Saurians  there  aie  never  more  than  two  lum- 
bar vertebrie,  and  all  Iho  libs  are  supported  on  short  con- 
vex processes  octabervles. 

*  In  the  present  fossil  each  rib  is  artiMikM  by  a  single 
head  to  a  short  process  of  thiis  kind,  and  they  are  attached 
to  all  the  vertebrae,  e\c>  pt  tin;  one  immediately  pveceding 
the  sacrum :  these  cha^acU  r^.  ^^llh  tiic  slenuemess  and 
uniform  leii^^lh  of  the  nb^.  a:ul  tiic  (lc;;u-e  of  convexity  in 
the  articular  hall  of  tlie  vertebriii,^rove  iacontestably  that 
the  fuasil  is  put  ofa  Saurian  appertaining  to  the  inferior 
«r  Lacertine  group. 

*The  costal  tubercles  are  developed,  as  in  other  Laeer- 
tians,  from  the  sides  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the 
vertebrae ;  the  uixler  >urfacc  of  the  verteb**  is  smooth, 
concave  in  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  convex  transversely. 

'As  there  are  twealy-one  costal  vwctebr*  ankeiior  to  the 
sacrum,  includiug  the  sinele  lumbar,  the  Ibss>ii  cannot  be 
referred  bs  the  genera  SteJln>,  AguMOy  Letolepisi,  Lyrmce- 
pAalm,  Batiiucuif  Jtt'Jisy  or  Coumtelean ;  but  a  compa- 
rison may  be  instituted  between  it  and  the  Monitors,  Igu- 
anas, and  Scioks.  In  the  absence  of  emnlum,  teeth,  and 
eXtreinitik  -5,  ans  i,  lu-.  i  ;ipprij\iination  of  tin-  :u--il  to  evi.i'.- 
ing  forms  would  be  hazardous,  ami  tou  coiijcclo.  al  to  }icid 
aiiv  uctod  scientilic  re>i>ilt.s.' 

Wolessor  Owen  then  ubsaives.  that  if  the  portions  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  Lacertian  ftoot  the  lower  chalk  near  Cam- 
bridge should  be  of  the  smm  qpeoMi  as  it  agrees  in  size 


with  that  above  described  fhmi  tfie  sbom  formation  in 
Ktmt,  there  would  then  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  chalk  lacer- 
tian is  geneiieally  distinct  from  any  known  existing  lizard. 
It  contain*  twenty-two  cl-jiL'-set  awl-shaped  U  cth,  anchy- 
losed  by  their  bases  to  an  outer  alveolar  parapet  of  boue. 


^  MtlwB  of  lower  jaw  of  l.ac<Ttua  rei>Ul«  trom  Um  ieW4 
Bear  (.'amlirUlge. 


VARL'HI.  rSKONi.J 

VAUUUI.  B]£NSUmO^b«iiai£larenoeuil60flkt 
sent  bv  his  fkHier,  who  vat  an  ftdvoeale,  to  Pisa  to  alady 

law;  bin  at  his  f|tibw%  death  he  lerave  up  the  law.  for 
which  he  had  uo  taste,  and  apnlied  himself  wholly  to  lite- 
rature. At  the  time  of  the  tall  of  the  Florentine  republic, 
Varchi,  who  belonged  to  the  losing  party,  emigrated  to 
Paulua  and  Uodugua,  where  he  baeaaic  intimate  with  Bembo 
and  qiher  learned  men.  Soom  jmm  after,  Cosmo  I .,  being 
firmhr  established  00  the  ducal  mane  of  Elorenee,  recalled 
Varchi,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
new  Florentine  Academy,  which  he  instituted  for  the  pul^ 
pose  of  cultivating  the  Tuscan  language  and  illustrating 
Us  standard  writers.  The  academy  frittered  away  much 
time  in  pedantic  and  interminable  disputes  about  mere 
w  ords,  but  it  brought  forth  also  tome  useful  work%  among 
which  was  tho  *  ISMOlailO*  of  Vuobi.  a  disquisitioili  hi  the 
form  of  dialogue.  On  hngnage  in  general,  and  nuMO  war* 
ticulorly  on  the  TVuean  lani^oaf!*.  Varchi  muntamed 
that  the  Tuscan  or  Italian  language,  which  lie,  thnuich  an 
excess  of  na1ioiia'it\,  calls  Florentine.  \vas  suited  to  any 
Iwanch  ol'  Ul.  iauuc  ar.d  to  ever}  st\'ic  of  writing,  and 
,  capable  of  exprcsMiig  all  kinds  of  sentiments  and  concep- 
I  tions,  however  varied.  This  he  laboured  to  prove  bylrans- 
lationa  from  tlie  Latin.  He  published  translations  of 
Seneca,  *  Do  Boneteiis,'  and  of  BoethiM^  *  De  Consolatione.' 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  also 
sonnets  and  other  short  poems.  But  the  principal  ))ro- 
duction  of  Varchi  i-^  the  '  Stoiia  Fiorentina,'  from  the  year 
1327  to  15;JK.  an  iinpoi-lant  period,  which  embraci's  the 
la.-.t  struggle  and  lall  ol'  the  re])iil>lic,  the  tyrannical  and 
<hsa>olute  rule  of  Aiessandro  de'  Medici,  wiiich  ended  with 
his  assassination,  the  elevatum  of  Cosmo  to  tlie  dural 
throne,  and  the  snhaegueat  uuoad  of  Cliii^  Strooi  and 
his  band  of  malcontents,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  at 
Monlemurlo  and  the  death  of  tho  twiw  Varchi  wrote 
it  at  the  desire  of  Cosmo,  and  he  has  been  cliarged  with 
partiality  towards  his  patron.  Thi^.  )>artia!ity  however  WOB 
probably  a  matter  of  lecltng  and  iiabit,  and  nut  a  servile 
aifectation.  Besides,  Duke  Cosmo  was  certaiuiy  a  very 
superior  man.  Placed  when  a  mere  youth  in  a  very  critical 
position,  and  ia  tioMa  of  nnivenal  eorrujitiou,  he  proved 
himself  stem  and  even  cruel  towards  tu»  memies;  but 
he  effected  also  much  good,  and  strove  to  heal  some  of 
the  wounds  inflicted  liy  the  wars,  revolutions,  anarchy,  and 
misguveanneiil  of  neaily  hail  a  century.  That  his  public 
character  has  been  represented  as  worse  than  it  was 
by  the  reports  of  his  enemies,  is  aa  opinion  enteilaiued  by 
aeveial  reflecting  and  di^wssiooate  writers.  Varchi's  nar- 
rativo  is  veiy  diffuse,  and  hia language  abounds  with  po- 
pular Florentine  forms  of  speech,  wluch  aw  })eilia]>s  too 
colloquial  for  the  gravity  of  history.  Hi-swoik  wa.-,  not 
publistied  for  a  lung  tune  aller  his  death  ;  yet  parts  uf  it 
transpired  in  his  lifetime,  and  drew  upon  him  the  ven- 
geance of  i»ow'erful  persims  whom  he  had  exposed.  One 
nigtit  he  was  attacked  and  stabbed  in  several  parts  of  his 
body.  He  however  recovered,  and  although  the  guilty 
parCies  remaiued  unknown  or  unpiiniihed,l)uke  (koow 
endeavoured  to  compensate  him  for  the  injury  he  had  re- 
ceived by  making  him  a  of  hia  pretty  country-seat 
called  '  La  Topaja.' and  of  the  clerical  ih  lu  tice  of  ^fonle- 
varchi.  Pope  Paul  111.  invited  him  to  Rome,  hut  \  aicln 
dechued  the  otter.    He  died  of  apoplexy  in 

Not  many  years  since  a  small  critical  work  of  \  archi 
was  diacovered  in  MS.  in  the  Magliabecchi  I.ibnu-y  at 
Florence,  and  published  under  the  title  of  *  Enoa  di  ii^koia 
Giuvio  nella  Storia,'  Florenoe,  1821. 

(Coniiani,  /  Sec(Ai  della  Letteraiura  Italimas  Til»> 
boschi,  Storia  della  Lrtteraiura  Jtnliami.) 

VAUK'NIUS,  UERNHAHDUS.  author  of  atreatl^e  on 
systematic  geogiaphy,  of  w/iuh  Newton,  when  Lucasian 
profisaor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  published  OB 
edition  for  the  use  of  his  students,  was  a  native  of  Ulxos 
in  the  tenitory  of  liiueburg,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover.  The  naierials  for  a  Life  of  Varenius  are  lament- 
ably meagre.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  his 
parentaL'c.  tfie  time  ol'  liis  hiith,  or  tin-  cvciit.-,  nf  his  1„'\  - 
iiood.  'the  libtajy  ol  tiie  Unli-Nh  Musemn  cuutaiii*  a  copy 
of  a  Thesis  on  Aristotle's  deiimtiou  of  motion,  punted  at 
Hamburg  in  1U42,  whu  h  \  iuciuus  undertakes  to  defend* 
on  the  ItJth  of  November,  iu  a  public  disputation  under 
tho  pntsidwwy  Qi\m\Mlm  imt^biok  imgn,  notw  and  j 
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ftMor  of  phvBtes  and  (pro  tempore)  of  )oG[ic  in  the  evm- 
■■■i«at  9t  HMnbory*  The  theeit  ia  dedicated  to  Albert 
TM  BtiMn,  bursroiBMter  of  Hatnbnre;  Ctoimd  Meyer, 
•nhdeaeon  of  Celle;  Jodoons  Cajwlle.  pn-arhrr  in  the 
St.  Catherine's  Church  at  Hambiire;  and  Ernst  Scheie, 
treasarfr  to  the  dvike  of  liinthvirir  and  Bninswirlc.     I  lin 
Uthor  calls  hu  thesis  '  Mn<-anim  Philoeophicarum  Pri- 
wMrn/  Hw  HbnuT  of  the  British  MuMoa  aho  contains 
ftamif  of  »  aMlleal  tbeeb « De  FMxi  te _feBemi' printed 
«t  Cvfdcn  fai  1048^  ifld«h*1fc*fi}iBidiNVttr»nhu^  UNn- 
LniMpbuixenms,'  undertakes  to  maintain  in  publici  dis- 
putation on  the  22nd  of  .Tunc  as  part  of  his  trials  previous 
to  receivinif  the  dpiri> f  rf  Hnotnr  of  mc<licinp.    This  '  in- 
aui^iirai  thesis'  is  dfdicHted  by  the  author  to  thp  burtjo- 
mastera  and  senators  of  Liinebure.  Varenins's  '  De«>ription 
of  Japan'  wis  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1646;  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  mnxomasten  and  senator*  of  Hamburv, 
and  the  date  of  the  dedication  is  Amstefdam,  the  calends 
(1st)  of  Jnir,  abont  a  week  after  he  had  taken  his  dep*e. 
He  assieiis  as  thp  rcnson  for  dedicating  his  book  to  the 
maifistnitps  of  Hambtirp,  his  havmjj  learned  thp  tlrst  ele- 
int'ii'is  of  philoM);)liv.  mathematics,  nml   jitiyHit's  in  the 
fl^mnainum  of  that  city.   In  the  preface  addressed  to  the 
rrader  he  mentions  that  after  he  had  finished  Ma  medieai 
Aidiea  he  was  for  a  timedelerted  from  entering  upon  pmc- 
tbe  bf  the  small  prnapedt  tie  had  of  ohti^int;  employ- 
MMlt;  and  that  in  this  state  of  mind  he  had  devote<i  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  mathematical 
sciences.   During  this  interval  he  had  conijio'^t'ii  a  treatise 
on  *  Conic  Sections,"  but  had  been  unable  to  find  a  pub- 
'Merfor  awork  so  remote  from  popidar  interest.   At  last 
an  oyewiag  had  presented  itself  for  enteting^  into  medical 
naetioe,  oflhring  only  a  slender  prospeol  Of  remuneration  at 
nist,  but  on  the  other  hand  ample  opportunities  of  acquiring 
practical  knowledi^e.   He  had  resolved,  he  proceeds,  to 
embrace  this  opportunity,  nnd  to  restrict  his  inepiirics  in 
future  to  mcdiemc,  and  to  tjeometrv  and  physics,  which 
he  esteemed  important  auxiliary  studies.    He  thus  leaves 
it  to  be  ioDerred  that  the  publication  of  his  account  of 
J^n,  wHith  he  describes  as  an  amtisement  of  his  leisure 
mm$,  m  tttempt  to  present  in  s  i^jtkmmAe  fonu  and  hi 
Ih*  Itflli  lanifuaee  a  competidtoas  -view  of  th»  MWma- 
finnqwctit^  that  empire  contained  in  Dutch  and  Por- 
tnyoeae  authors,  was  his  farewell  to  £rcneral  literature. 
The  '  Systematic  rTeotrntiitn-  '  f  GcntTnphia  Cicneralis  ")  of 
Varenius  was  originally  jmblished  nt  Amstertlam,  in  1650. 
In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  the  scn.itors  of  Amsterdam, 
tte  aiittor  atlndea  to  hla  aoeotrot  of  Jagm,  pfflithed  the 

CF  -boAiiVt  and  iMw  M  Ida  reasofi  ibf  dfdleatin^  the 
k  to  them,  that  he  had  found  in  their  city  an  asylum 
and  the  means  of  pureuine  his  studies  when  oblijred  to  fly 
from  his  native  countrj',  laid  waste  by  the  nwaires  nf  war. 
He  intimates  his  intention,  if  the  Oeofrraphy  is  lavourablv 
receiTed,  to  follow  it  up  by  a  work  on  the  food  and  drink 
of  variotta  mitions,  and  on  the  different  kinds  of  medicines 
hi  uae  Mftong  them.  TTiese  incidental  notices  in  the  dedi- 
cations and  prefluics  of  the  woriei  «•  have  mentioned 
appear  to  estabtish  the  identity  of  ¥heir  author,  and  supply 
a  faint  outline  of  his  history  from  1042  to  l(;5n.  Of  the 
suhseqiient  hi.sfnn'  of  Varenius  we  have  lound  no  trace, 
except  that  ('halmcrs  asserts,  nn  ■\vhr\f  rmthorily  wr-  have 
been  unable  to  discover,  that  he  died  in  HX/b.  .lochcr 
mentions  a  Henrieui  Vareniua,  a  native  of  Hervord  in 
Wa^tefia,  1^  wia  at  one  time  ehqriain  to  Duke 
Anguitoi  of  Bniitowi6lc*Lfine1nn|rt  and  died  pntor  and 
superintendent  of  the  church  at  tnren  in  163d:  this  may 
have  been  a  relation  ( father  [*}  of  Bemhardus  Varenius. 
The  descriptinn  of  .lapan  :  '  Descripti"  KeL'ni  .Taponiff')  is 
as  has  been  noticed  above,  a  mere  compilation.  It  was 
fln  hut  of  a  series  of  similnr  monoirraphs  of  actually 
esdatinf  states  published  by  the  £lzevir>i.  Prefixed  is  a 
diaaertation  on  what  constitutes  a  state  ;  a  list  of  the  states 
into  which  the  world  waa  dtvided  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion ;  and  a  catalogue  of  the  aothortdea  eonaoltea  for  the 
account  of  Japan,  .^n  appendix  contains  a  notice  of  the 
Dairi  of  .lapau,  and  some  intbrmation  respecliiif^  Siam  and 
t^er-ia.  Amu  xi  d  is  an  account  of  the  relic-inn  of  the 
jajMoese,  and  a  narrative  of  the  introduction  into  and  sup- 
preaion  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  dedicated  to  Christina, 
{own  of  Sweden.  Ijistly,  there  is  a  short  view  of  all  reli- 
jlof.  Ihe  *  Oeographia  OeneraKs '  is  divided  into  three 
Sooki.  Tl0«itlMirtnsateiBtlMftt«tandieeoadoffencna 


or  nniversal  geography;  in  tiw  tWid,  W  special  or"  parti- 
cular MOgnmhy.  The  contents  of  the  first  book  he  calls 
'AlMolute  Oeography,'  indudine  under  this  desipnation 

all  that  relates  to  the  fomi,  dimensions,  or  motion  ol  the 
world,  the  general  properties  ol  the  land,  the  seas,  liveis 
The  second  book  is  devoted  to  what  he  terms  '  Rela- 
tive Geoj^phy.'  and  in  this  is  comprehended  everything 
relating  to  climates,  sea-sons,  the  ditf'erence  of  apparent 
time  at  diflnent  piaeest  the  lengtha  of  days  in  different  lati- 
todea,  tempenrtnre,  dee.  In  the  third  book,  *  Compaiative 
Geography '  ''by  which  Varenius  means  the  relative  posi 
tions  of  placesf.  after  some  remarks  upon  the  longitude, 
the  construction  of  riobrv  and  maps,  niras\i  reinents  of  dis- 
tances, and  the  sen>ihie  and  visible  tiotuons,  six  chapters 
are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
navigation.  The  work  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  system  of 
phyucal  geographv  :  it  ia  characterised  by  precision,  good 
arrangement,  and  Ineid  expression.  The  author  has  evi- 
dently had  extensive  acquirements  in  mathematics,  and 
wder  and  more  scientific  views  in  natuial  hisforv  thin 

firevailed  for  welt  nitjh  a  century  after  his  book  v\as  ])i  !>- 
ished,  Newton's  e<iitioi  s  <>f  the  •  Geoijraphia  Getu  ialis' 
M 672  and  IfJBl)  contain  imjiortHnt  improvements  in  the 
mathematical  theory  and  corrections  of  the  tables  of  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes.  Jurin,  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  afthe  soggestion  of  Bentley,  publisfied  'a  new 
edition  with  an  appendix,  containing  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries, in  1712.  An  English  translation  ol' .I'liin's  edition 
by  Diiirdale,  reMM-  l  by  Shaw,  was  published  in  Li>ndon 
the  second  edition  of  this  translation  is  dated  \7'M.  The 
contents  of  Jurin's  a]))>endix  arc  introduced  into  the  body 
of  the  work;  and  the  geographical  nomenclature  and 
positions  are  adapted  to  the  best  English  maps.  A  FVeneh 
translation  from  this  English  edition,  by  Depuisieux,  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1795.  The  publication  of  Varentus's 
'  Geo^rnphia  Oeneimlu'  marMb  an  epocih  in  the  histoiy  of 
geo£rrnphv. 

(V'arcinus,  Drftnitinn^  mntut  Arislntp/ira,  Hara- 
burgi,  lt>42 ;  De  Fehri  in  generr,  Lui^duni  Batavoriim, 
1649;  Descriptio  Rfgni  Japoniff,  Amstelodaemi,  1649; 
Geographta  uenentlti,  Oantabrigiec,  I6R1 ;  fd.  Angl.,ij 
Dui^dale,  London,  1788;  Id.  Oalt.,  par  Depuisienx.  I*iiris, 
17^)5  ;  Philn^ojihirul  Trnn^iirtinjin,  vol.  vii. ;  Eloy,  Dir- 
tinvnnire  Hixinriquf  dr  li  MMichie  ;  Jocher,  Allgemetnet 
({fh  firtrn  L*'.rtrii/i ;  I  ]^ri\n.otW% Btognqthtml  DietUMuuy ; 

Hingrnphte  i'nirrrsi'//>'. ) 
VARK.se.  [CoMn.] 

VARGAS,  LUIS  D£,  a  distmguished  Spanish  painter 
of  the  sixteenth  centniy,  bom  at  mville  in  11)02.  He  waa 

the  first  who  establisheo  aeorrectand  grand  style  of  de.sien 
in  oil  and  in  fiasco  painting  in  Andslncia,  where,  until  his 
time,  llh'  fliiMiK-  txste  prevailerl  generally.  Tfe  exhibited 
a  dis|H  iMtiiiri  to  excel  in  dcisrn  at  a  veiy  early  n^^'c,  ami  hia 
iiatiiial  tiis'e  disappn i\ iru:  <n  \hv  shle  of  the  artists  of  bis 
own  country,  he  determined  upon  visiting  Italy  and  study- 
ing the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  that  country.  He 
accordingly,  in  1927,  went  to  Rome,  and  ia  said  to  have 
become  a  sehoht  of  Pwino  del  Taga,  the  beatifies  of 
whose  style  and  of  the  Roninn  school  he  fully  mastered. 
Varsras  remained  twenty-eiirbl  yeai-s  in  Italy :  his  fir>t 
known  work  in  Seville  is  datcrl  l, ">,"),">.  (Va  i  Bennndez 
contradicts  the  account  of  I'ahmiino  about  Vargas'  re- 
tuminjr  to  Seville  af\er  a  seven  yean*' sojourn  at  Rome,  and 
finding  himself  inferior  to  Atitonio  Flores  {or  rather  Fran- 
cisco FVtitet,  aa  Bennudet  itys)  and  Pedro  de  CampaSa, 
returning  for  another  seven  vears  to  tfatjr;  and  he  points 
out  other  inaccnrartes  in  Palomino's  notice  of  this  painter, 
for  example,  the  compliment  paid  to  Varjra.s'  picture  in  the 
cathedral,  called  Iji  Oaniba,  by  Perez  di  .Messio,  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  St.  Chi's'iijilHT,  which  is  an  ana- 
chronism, as  the  St.  ("hrist(i|)bcr  wa.s  not  painte^  until 
15»*l,  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Vargas,  who  died  in 
V60B,  and  not  1590,  as  is  stated  by  Palomino.  Vargas  esta- 
Idlahed  a  greater  repitatJon  at  Seville  than  any  jwinter 
that  preceded  him.  and  he  executed  many  excellent  works 
there  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  which  dcservealy  rank  him  with 
the  first  painters  of  Italy,  'His  desii^i  was  correi  t  in  out- 
line and  grand  in  style  ;  his  foreshorteninirs  were  admira- 
ble, and  in  this  respect  he  is  unrivalled  in  Spain  ;  and  had 
his  works  been  as  conspicuous  for  tone  and  harmony  of 
colouring,  as  they  were  for  brilliancy,-  composition,  cha- 
racter,  and  exuewiou,  Taiga%  tj»  mintude*.  wooid  hare ' 
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been  the  fir-,}  nmonc:  Spanish  jwinlcr'.  His  prineipRl 
works,  whiih  fiic  nil  relisious,  arc  at  S«»ville, — in  liie 
Cathedral;  in  i1k  Hospital  de  Santa  Mnrta ;  in  Sanla 
Cruz;  iu  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  ;  in  tlie  Merci-d  Calzada  ; 
in  the  Hospital  de  la  Sangre;  and  in  tlie  Casa  dt>  la 
Miiericordia.  Some  or  these  works  are  nearly  lotally 
decayed;  others  have  been  badly  restored:  in  the  last- 
mentioned  place  18  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment.  VargM 
is  de8C(ibe(r  as  having  been  a  very  amiable  man,  but  ne 
was  lit"  a  !iii-!aiurIioly  and  superstilifiiis  turn  ot"  mind:  he 
%vu»  in  'lie  habit  of  chastisini:  hiinscll',  anil  Ui>ed  to  lie  in  a 
coffin  soMie  houni  aniay  lueditatini]^  upon  deftUl. 

(Bermudez,  Diccionario  HUtorieo,  Sec.) 

V  ARI,  Bttffonli  name  for  the  Lemur  Maeaeo  of  Lin* 
naena, 

Tbit  Macaaco  is  white  spotted  with  black,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  fur  of  the  body  is  varicfrated  with  lar(»e  black 
and  whilf  ]ialLtu's.  The  Ilutv  hair  nf  ttio  cliei'ks  is  very 
lonir.  \\ lu'iici'  it  lias  hecn  aUu  calleil  tlit-  Hiit!\'fl  I.oniiir. 

L',''(iiitij. — Madaga-scar,  wliere  it  is  saiil  to  he  common. 

Food;  llahits. — I'ruitsform  the  only  nourishment  of  this 
l)eautiful  and  elegant  creature.  In  (-apti\  ity  it  is  mild  and 
endearing  in  its  maoners.  Uuc  whic  h  w  as  kept  for  some 
lime  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zooiogical  Society  ia  the 
Resrent's  Park  was  dispoaed  to  be  Teiy  haaSux.  Anxious 
to  hi!  noticed,  it  i-ndcn.vourcd  to  attract  the  attention  of 
vi.Mloi-s,  and  would  even  attempt  to  amst  them  aa  they 
passed  with  its  little  hands,  that  they  might  gietiQritby 
careaune  it  or  bestowing  a  little  fruit  upon  it. 

VARIABLE.  A  quantity  ia  said  to  vary  when  it 
elwiigea  value,  wlietlier  gradualljr,  or  t>v  junna  or  atarts. 
The  notion  of  a  variable  quantity  ia  the  nik  wnioh  must  be 
established  in  teaching  the  IlilRBreDtial  Calculus,  and 
reipiires  a  little  explanation. 

One  ma:riiitiKle  at  least  is  hardly  coneeivable  without  the 
notion  of  variation  ;  we  mean  tune  or  iluratioti.  Reckon- 
in?  from  a  fixed  epoch,  the  idea  of  lln'  prfs-nt  tuiu'  is  no- 
thing but  that  of  the  other  extremity  of  a  variable  quantity, 
the  variation  of  which  we  cannot  suspend,  even  in  thought. 
Again.  inepncMmgaitttdee,  though  we  are  not  obliged  to 
consider  them  as  formed  by  Tariatton,  yet  it  is  in  our  power 
to  t!o  so,  and  wc  are  conbtantly  learnitisz:  the  variation  of 
k-ngth,  area,  or  solidity  eonsenuent  upon  motion.  And 
wc  can  even  eonsider  this  variation  as  arising  iVom  no 
act  of  uiir  own,  as  independent  of  iis,  and  out  of  our 
power  to  stop:  though  even  when  this  is  physically  true, 
namely,  that  the  variation  ia  out  of  our  power,  we  can  con- 
ceive or  imagine -that  it  does  slop,  and  trace  the  conse- 
quences of  such  stoppage.  Variable  magm/ucfe,  then,  pre- 
sents natural  ideai^,  huch  as  we  not  only  easily  acquire,  but 
sueii  iis  tt  would  he  diifa  ult,  if  not  imposrihtcv  to  suppose 

that  we  could  help  aequinrii;. 

But  when  wo  come  to  spt  ak  of  numhrr,  the  ease  is  much 
altered.  The  ctmstant  phrase  of  an  algebraist,  *  let  x  be  a 
variable  quantity,'  clear  as  \\.mi.y  be  where  quantity  means 
nagnitudle,  is  not  quite  so  plain  when  quantity  means 
number  as  the  representative  of  nia|;nitode.  There  is 
soiiietliiti?  to  lie  said  as  to  how  number  u  imagined  to  varj- 
at  ail  :  and  iitill  more  as  to  its  gradtutl  variation. 

Number  Ls  an  abstraction  of  the  mind  ;  it  is  not  mairni- 
tude,  but  a  mode  of  relerence  of  one  niaijnitude  to  anoliier. 
If  we  might  dare  to  say  it,  number  is  more  of  the  nature  of 
an  opinion  about  magnitude  Uiau  of  magnitude  itself. 
When  we  speak  of  a  symbol  representing  a  variable  num- 
lier,  we  know  that,  though  we  say  the  symbol  changes 
its  values,  it  is  we  ourselves  who  arbitrarily  chansrc  the 
meaning  of  the  synilxjl.  V.'e  eau  iiiiat;ine  i  wauiiic  all 
question  about  the  ))ossihihty  of  our  iniat;iiialii>!i,  or  itsine- 
lajihssical  Inilli :  e\er\  lhiiiL:  aniniulated  except  two  inate- 
riai  points,  one  or  botfi  of  which  are  in  motion  with  respect 
to  the  other :  but  we  cannot  in  such  a  case  imagine  x  to 
he  %  lymbol  of  a  variaUe  number.  Unleaa  aome  intellect 
be  in  existence  to  mean  something  by  a;,  or  to  make  a 
symbol  of  .i',  there  can  he  no  sueh  thing  as  a  variable  num- 
ber, or  as  the  abstract  idea  of  number  at  all.  When  we 
say,  let  ./•  he  a  variable  number,  we  must  always  be  undi  r- 
etood  to  mean,  let  x  be  a  symbol  wtiich  at  one  tuue  we 
may  be  allowed  to  make  to  stand £or  one  numberi  end  at 
another  lime  for  another. 

Now  as  to  giaduul  variation.  A  point  never  ehangea 
ihi  distance  finom  another  by,  say  a  foot,  without  making 
cvei^r  aasignable  Iflawr  ehaiiiEe  in  the  iatm*!.  Or,  a  " 


wliieh  M  lencflietied  from  AB  to  AC  by  the  motion  of« 
))oint.  must  at  Honie  jxriod  of  the  chanjie  be  equal  to  AD. 
if  AD  be  anythitiL' between  AH  luul  AC.  At  ieaat  it  is  n 
neeessary  condition  of  o«r  existence  to  believe  this  to  be  as 
evident  as  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  incloM>  a  s^me 
though  [Spacx  and  Timb]  we  believe  aom«  woiud  be 
found  to  deny  it.  Bnt  in  tlM  case  of  number,  we  canait 
torn  anythiu  biA  aft  nmroiimalinattt  tlMi^ 
vairieiion.  We  «an  pnm nom  1  to  finy sueoenvvn steps,  by 
millions  of  millions  of  steps  if  we  please  :  tiial  is,  h  re])re- 
senting  a  small  fraction,  we  can  prueeed  from  1  to  2  i<y  the 
stejw  I  A,  1  -f-  2/<.  1  -f-  ><.e.,  in  sueh  manner  that  wc 
shall  not  arrive  at  2  till  a  million  of  million  of  steps  have 
been  made.  But  this  is  not  gradual  nrinttoni  Sttoh  ta  is 
in  our  ideas  wiien  we  think  of  a  Hno  innreanngin  ienglh 
by  the  leeessien  of  one  exbrenu^  tem  the  other.  Nor,  if 
we  subdivide  our  steps  ever  so  far,  can  we,  in  counting, 
cease  to  make  steps ;  that  is,  we  cannot  imagine  (rradual 
variation  of  luimlier.  When  therefore  we  talk  of  j-  stanil- 
in^r  for  a  number,  which  is  also  to  represent  tlie  iiiimber  of 
units  in  a  variable  length,  wc  can  only  mean  that  our  nu- 
merical progression  can  be  made,  if  we  please,  by  step«  so 
■■all*  that  whatever  length  AD  nu^  Nprescot,  the  linear 
of  MNB*  or  other  of  the  mnaarioal  hjr 
wliidi  we  pass  floin  the  namberhi  AB  to  the  numher  in 
Ac,  may  he  made  as  near  to  AD  as  we  ])Iease.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  in  tin!*  essential  distinction  bctvvecii  the  ulea-,  in- 
volved in  the  variation  of  number  and  in  that  of  magni- 
tude, that  the  existence  of  Incommexsuaaulk  quantitie» 
takes  its  rise. 

The  fint  steps  of  the  Differential  Calculus  are  often  tmf 
barrasacd  by  a  mode  of  ^leaking,  which  apoears  as  if  two 

different  symbols  were  used  for  the  same  tning.  '  Tlius,* 
it  is  said,  'let  :r  be  a  variable,  and  tj  a  function  of  tliat 
varialile,  such  thaty  is  always  —  j-.  i'lieii  let  ,t  hv  i  hanged 
into  X  4-  h.  111  con.sequenee  of  uhieli  y  becomes  m  4-  A  ;  so 
thaty  -f-  A  =  1  j  +  /i  '."  Now  if  x  be  the  symbol  of  the 
variable  quantity,  which  can  only  UM^au  lias,  that  bot^ 
before  the  quantity  has  changed,  and  after,  it  is  represented 
by  X,  how  oan  ii'he  aUowed  both  to  let  x,  as  it  WM» 
imply  its  own  variation  in  its  very  meaning,  and  vet  alter 
J  ir.t'o  T  +  h  to  denote  that  x  chanu'es  ?  Ihe  trulh  i^.  that 
the  laii^Maue  iH  iiu  orrcct:  it  sJiould  lie  as  lollow.-,  ; — Let 
there  he  two  variable  quantities,  one  of  which  is  always  the 
Mpiaie  of  the  other:  let  x  be  the  viiluc  iin^  given  topae 
of  the  variables,  and  tj  to  the  other,  so  tliat  y  =  jr*.  TqM 
let  anew  value  x  +  A  be  given  to  the  first  variahl«|iBC0B> 
sequence  of  which  the  second  becomes  y-f ,  so -that 
-f  A  =  -t-  A)'.  In  &et,  X  does  not  represent  a  varia* 
le  quantity,  but  a  eertun  value  given  to  a  variable  quaa- 

VARIATION.  I  nder  this  head  comes  the  cxp.ar.aluiii 
of  a  pHil  of  the  lanirua^re  of  jiroportioii  which  i-s  m  icli 
used,  and  wluch  was  once  \ery  ])rumiueut  in  Engiiivli  ma- 
thematical writing.  Wc  reler  to  such  phrase»  the 
follosrmgv^A  vanes  as  &— A  vadea  invemely  aa  Jcl— the 
gravitation  of  particles  varies  inversely  as  the  aquiras  of 
their  distanec^— the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pffU^wlw 
varies  as  the  s<juarc  root  of  its  length,  ^e. 

When  we  say  that  one  tliint;  vanes  as  another,  we  mean 
tliat  there  are  two  variable  magnitudes,  which  have  tlu» 
property,  that  if  when  the  firat  changes  from  A  to  B,  tbo 
second  changes  from  a  to  h.  then  A  is  to  U  in  the  aame 
proportion  as  .  a  to  A.  And  when  we  sajr  that  one  thing 
vanes  inversely  as  another,  we  mean  tlial  if  when  the  find 
cltanges  from  A  to  B,  the  second  changes  from  a  to  6,  then— 

A  :  B  : :  -  :  ?  or  : :  i :  «. 

a  o 

The  modes  of  denoting  tliese  laws  of  coimection  used  to 
ba»  ia  So|^  worb^^ 


A  «  --' 

a 


k.  tt  a 

Tliese  were  in  (act  but  modes  of  writing  the  equations 
A  =  CO 


A=:^ 


in  a  manner  which  should  recognise  Uicir  existence  without 
obliging  us  to  think  of  the  ramcular  value  of  the  constant 
c.  According  to  the  preceding  equations,  if  we  take  the 
fint,  and  suppose  that  A  changes  into  Q  when  a  changes 
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into  6.  we  Me  abnou^  that  A  -r-  i-^  flio  .^mc  as</  -J-A, 
both  being  eqtud  to  e.  And  A  x  a  naarms  u)>  tlmt 
A  a  is  always  the  Mine  quantity*  without  nyiog  vhat 
it  is.. 

When  one  (|aantity  varies  a.s  both  ot'  t  wo  others  joiDtly, 
it  meiM  that  if  etther  of  the  seoood  and  third  aentioned 
niBite  eoitttant,  the  flnt  varies  as  the  other.  Thus  the 

pite»  of  a  quantity  of  goods  varii*  jointly  :ls  llu-  numluT  of 
and  the  pnce  of  eiu-li.  At  a  civeii  pi  ici-  pi  r  urlu  K-, 
the  wliolo  price  Naric-;  tin-  iuiuiIki'  oI  thing's;  ibr  a 
given  number  of  thines,  the  whole  price  varie»  a»  Uie  price 
•r  (toe.  Whes «  vanes  aay  and«  joistly,  the  equation 
jf  ascyslshaplied. 

We  are  latiMr  inolnied  to  regret  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  notatioa  of  variatiora  which  has  tajien  place 
within  the  last  few  years,  though  the  phraseology  is  still 
in  some  decn"cc  of  Uh>«.  It  is  now  usual  either  to  write 
equations  at  lull  length,  or  to  inaki-  an  ofiuation  of  the 
variation  it.-^lf,  which  can  always  be  done  by  a  i>ropi-r 
choice  of  units.  Thus  A  oc  a,  or  A  =  ca,  can  always  be 
made  A  =  a,  if  such  choice  of  units  be  made  iu  which  to 
mnwit  the  magnitodes  A  and-  a  iss  will  make  e  s  1. 
TUanueihedone  bycontrivini^  thit  A  and  a  shall  be- 
come  imity  toci  tl.i  r  Hut  Ihi^;.  liowever  convenient  for 
mtTC  calciiiation,  js  likt'ly  cinmirti  to  produce  confusion  in 
the  luind  of  tiie  Icann-.',  ai-^d  actually  dow  so  in  mativ 
instances.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  of  two  ditierenl 
aagiitudee  one  may  vary  d»  the  other:  thus  the  height  of 
the  baromeler  (a-  kogth)  varies  as  the  prsssure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  a  given  surfhce  (a  weight).  But  it  is  as 
obvusns  that  one  magnitude  cannot  be  rqutU  to  another, 
unl«s  the  two  be  of  the  Ramc  kind.  VVjien  therefore  a 
wrifor  on  mechnnics.  wilti  little  or  no  jnovimis  rxplan.i- 
tion  about  the  units  employed,  ttates  that  the  trright  ol"  a 
bo^ is  itsi  man  rotiltiphetl'by  the  forte  (/gravity,  or  that 
the  jireesMre  on  a  mass  is  equal  to  the  mats  multiplitd  by 
fta  eeeeieroftmr.  he  writes  elfeotively  only  for  a  reader  who 
km»w«  the  subject  already.  The  weight  of  a  body  varies 
JMntly  as  its  maM  and  the  acceleration  which  the  roree  of 
irra\  ity  would  create  in  one  second.  Alter  either  of  these 
a!()!if.  and  the  weight  is  altered  in  the  same  proportion. 
Hi  tier  if  ir,  tn,  g  lie  the  numbers  of  units  of  their  several 
kinds  in  the  weight,  the  tnasn  and  the  acceleration  caused 
by  gravi^,  the  equation  w  -  cmg  must  subsist  where  c  is 
« noBMiieal  censtant  depebding  on  the  vnita  employed. 
Tf  the  weight  wMeh  is  called  10  (ponhds,  ounces,  or 
nhaf  ever  they  may  be'',  belon?  to  the  mass  called  5.  when 
aeted  on  by  such  gravity  as  produces  an  acceleration  of  4 
'  fcc-t.  \  (>r  whatever  the  unit  of  Icntrth  may  be  in  the 
time  called  1  v.«econd,  minute,  or  other  unit  ol  iime,,  then 
lU  =  c  X  5  X  4,or  c  s  i.  As  long  as  the  same  units  of 
length,  time^  awsi^  and  weight  are  employed,  the  equation 
v  =  img  nrast  sobabt:  change  the  unata,  nnd  the  constant 
r  mn<«t  have  another  value,  to  be  again  determined  from 
an  instance.  When  the  writer  above  mentioned  says  that 
tr  --  Hit:,  hr  means,  or  Ought  to  mean,  that  it  is  an  agree- 
ment between  birn  and  his  reader  tliat  whatever  mass  may 
be  called  I,  and  whatever  may  be  meant  by  1  of  length 
and  1  of  time,  the  weight  whicli  is  called  1  shall  be  that  of 
the  mass  1  acted  on  by  the  force  of  gravity  1.  The  older 
wnten,  who  used  vanations,  ncedecT  no  qiceificationa  of 
this  kind,  since  the  actual  concretes  themselves  were  the 
wMbjects  of  reasoning,  and  the  variation  averted  was  true 
both  of  the  concrete  ma£rnitudes  and  of  any  system 
of  units  which  they  nuiT'it  :ui(ipt.  Tlie  introduction  of 
their  units  was  naturally  and  ea'^ily  made ;  and  when 
variations  became  equations,  the  studi  i'  eould  not  help 
teeing  the  introduotion  of  all  conditions  depending  on  the 
mode  of  measurement.  In  dropping  the  notation  of  varia- 
tions, nur  v.-riters  pawd  into  that  want  of  distinct  ex- 
planation'^ of  primarv-  terms  which  wtis  the  characteristic 
of  manv  of  tlie  French  writers. 

The  beginner  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  one 
quantity  does  not  vary  a«  another,  bccni;-^r  if  varus  tnih 
that  other.  A  square  and  its  root  varj'  together,  but  the 
aqnare  does  not  vary  as  its  root:  if,  for  instance,  the  root 
be  doubled,  the  square  is  not  doubled,  but  ^adiunled. 

It  is  however  most  imjwrtant  to  remember  tmrt"  when 
two  quantities  vary  to^eliier.  the  increment  of  the  one 
varies  as  the  increment  of  the  other  verv  nearly,  if  both 
the  increments  be  .small,  and  the  more  nearly  the  smaller 
they  are.  Tlius,  if  we  know  that  when  x  has  a  certain 


valoCktbe  addition  of  -01  to  .r  gives  an  addition  of  -GOT  to 
its  logarithm,  wts  may  be  sure  that  the  addition  of  * 01  X  A 
to  J-  will  i^nve  an  addition  of  'OOl  X  A  tO  the  Jogaikhn. 
very-  nearly,  as  long  as  01  X  A  is  small. 

V.VRLVTIUN  QF  THfc  COMPASS  (OR  OP  THE 
NKKftliRV  frequently  now  called  the  declination  of  the 
needle,  bthe  angle  iroteh  a  vertical  plane  passing  through 
tlie  axis  of  a  iuai;rietised  needle  makes ',vil!i  the  ixeogrj- 
plueal  inerKlian  of  a  .shij)  or  station  ;  and  a.->,  f,>r  the  pur- 
jxwes  of  iiH\i:;.it:ii!i.  Ihi'  iiL'idle  is  made  to  tvavrrsk'  hori- 
zontally, the  vanation  becomes  the  an^le  between  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  needle  and  a  meridian  line  paarittg 
parallel  to  the  horizon  through  the  centre  of  the  compass. 

When  the  variation  of  tlw  needle  was  first  distinctly 
ascertained  in  Ix>ndon,  by  Norman  and  Burroughs,  in  the 
year  it  was  found  that  the  magnetic  axis  deviated 
from  a  t me  meridian  line  a^  much  as  11°  15',  its  north 
point  heintr  directed  so  tar  towards  the  east ;  and  in  a  lew 
year!<  from  that  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  angle  of  de- 
viation wasslowly  diminishin::.  In  the  year  1637  the  needle 
appeared  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  geographical  men- 
diui  of  London  >  and  firom  thai  time  to  the  year  1830  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  needle  eontinuea  to  advance 
towards  the  wrest.  \  mean  of  the  observations  between 
the  years  1H14  and  lK2t)  shows  that  tlie  deviation  was  then 
about  21'  In'  ;  and  at  present,  in  London,  it  a])pi'His  to 
be  dimiuishing,  the  observations  made  since  1H3H  indi- 
cating a  variation  amounting  to  less  than  24°.  Like 
deviations  of  the  magnetised,  needle  have  been  observed 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  following  table  will 
show  the  amount  and  rate  at  stations  where  the  variationa 
have  been  observed  during  a  scries  of  years 


Dntr. 

IClin  Bilberg 

1780  Idaupeztuis 

1787  Hcliant 

1777  Hellank 
182Q 

Ucan  annual 


1580 
1622 
lG3-t 
IGT)? 
1672 
1723 
1773 
17i*<) 
1804 
1813 
181. '» 
1820 
1823 


VarUtloB. 
.       7"  O'W. 

.    6  9W. 
8  BOW. 

.  1145W. 
,    12  7  W. 
westwiidafM^'. 


London. 


Norman  . 
Guiiter 
GiUebrand  ' 
Bond  • 
Halley  . 
Ciraham  . 
Hebenlen  . 
Gilpin       ,  • 
Gilpin 

Colonel  Bcaufoy 
Colonel  Beanfby 


WW 

6  12 


4 
0 


o 
0 
2  30 
14  17 
21  9 
28  19 
24 

24  2-:- 
21  27- 
24  11- 


E. 
E. 
E. 

W. 

w. 
w. 


!  \V. 

17  W. 

18  W. 
7  W. 

24    9-8  W. 


Mean  annual  movement  w  cstward  8'  52". 


IWl 
1580 

leeo 

1700 
1750 
18«) 
1819 
1829 


Paris. 
Bellarmatus  .  '• 
Sennertns     •  • 
Petit .        '.  • 


GMto> 


r  o'E. 

11  30E. 
OW. 
40  W. 
15  W. 
12  W. 
29  W. 
12  W. 


1 

7 
17 


Mean  annual  movement  westward  Hf 

1649  I.uclitemacher  •.  .  T-IO'E. 

lt>72  Bartholin       .  •  .  3  a'j  \V. 

17:«  I-ous  iS^iilor)  .  .  10  37  W. 

1770  Lous^Senior)  ••  .  15  32W. 
1782  Bugge  .  •.  .17  41 W. 
1806  WIeugel  .  •.  .  18  25W. 
1817  WIeugel       .  .  .  18  OW. 

Mean  annual  movvnent  westward  6^  88^ 
Stockholm. 

1718  Elviui         .        .        .  fi^ST'W. 

1771  Wilcke  .  .  .  13  4  W. 
18U)  Wilcke  .  .  .  16  20  W. 
1817    (.'lov.str.uiil  .  .     ir>  34  W, 

Mc&n  annual  movement  westward  7' 4b". 
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.rbv  \v. 

7  \V. 
7  iii  W. 
7  1Z7-6W. 


9<  AftfraBwy* 

17vaJ  Mayer  ■ 
ITSS  Euler  .  • 
1812 

181R  .         .  ^ 

Mean  annual  moremflnt.wMlwaia  T  V. 

nboUk. 

1716  Stralenbetg   .         .        •    0*  0* 
1761  Chappe        .         .        ,     3  4(i  E. 

1805  Schubert       .  .  .79*. 
18.J8  Hansleen  . 

Mean  annuo]  movement  onstward  v  Iv'. 

Petropauiomka. 

Vm  Cook. 

1806  KiUMnttem  .  « 
Mean  annual  moveBMBt 

Cem^ridgff  U,S, 

1708  Bmttle 
1763  Winthorp 
1783  WiUiama  .  . 
M«an  annual  hmwmmi 

OHmtltar. 

1733  Butler 

1761    Ko»  .         •  • 
1792  Harchand     ,        .         .   _  . 
Mean  annual  movament  WMtumd  tf  96." 

Rome. 

iflTo  Auzout     .      .  Tvsmr. 

17J0  CaMini  .  .  .  11  OW. 
1788  .         .         -    17  12  W. 

Mean  aniiaal  movement  westward  T  Sff*. 

1600         •  •      •.  .CO* 

162.^   Foumier  .         .     2  OW. 

161)4   Chajiclles      .  .  .    10  3()  W. 

1797  .    12  33  W. 

Mean  anoual  movement  westward  3'  54''. 
sr.  Bthna, 


(TIO'B. 

6  »£. 

2'M.'* 

9°  O'W, 

7  OW. 
6  02  W. 


17  nvr. 

22  6  W. 


1677  Halley 
1775   Cook  . 
1806  Kniscnstcm 
1836  Kiug  and  Fitzroj 
Mean  arnnml  i 

Tilil'-  Ihy,  r„j»' 
1614  Daunton 

1708 

1721  MathauB 
19B1  Yaneonrar  • 

iei»  .  ' 

Mean  annual : 


.  (V40'E. 
.12  18  W. 
.17  IHW. 
.    18  OW, 

/  Good  Hope. 

.  r45'W. 
.  •  .7  15  W. 
.  II  OW. 
.  14  OW. 
.  16  2-.  W. 
.  SB  40  W. 
.28  OW. 
weatwaidrss^. 


1676  .        .        .  ir  CW, 

1723  Mathmn  .5  lOW. 

1791  Bfarchand  .00 
Mean  annual  movement  eastward  6'  16". 


1690 
1617 


19B5 
1709 
17T7 

17»2 
182i 

1836 
|840 


Fontenaj 
Yeatos 

aannal  movement  eaatmid 
CHaMtUe. 
Bjrron         •        •  . 


Cook. 

Cook'         ..  • 

Vancouver  .  ' 

Duperrey       .  .  . 

Uei'du-y        .  • 
Fitzrpy 
,  Belcher 

Maan  aiuuial  moraBMBt  eastward 


2»2B'W. 
O  0 

VBP, 

5°  O'E. 
446  £. 
ft  34E. 

e  12  E. 

6  40  K. 

7  33  K. 
7  MIL 
0  Mi  E. 

Vaa". 


1678 
17.VI 
1775 
1806 
1836 


La  Cdille 

Cook 

BunMe 


1" 

K 
10 

15 


Mmm  aiiniial  morament  weitwatd  V  6". 


CE. 
(J  W. 

r.j 

40  W. 
4  W. 


It  appears  from  the  above  tah!p  thai,  in  Erfneral.  the 
annual  variation  of  Ihe  needle  is  fi^reatcr  at  peaces  nearly 
on  the  meridian  of  London  than  at  those  whwh  he.  east- 
wtid  or  westward  of  that  meridian :  but  for  the  hypotbesea 
on  whieh  H  has  been  attempted  to  aceoant  fbr  tha  pben* 
mena,  the  nader  is  refened  to  TiMOfaiAi.  Maomitibii, 
p.  21'J.  In  the  same  article  there  is  alio  giren  (p.  237)  a 
cut,  representing  in  both  hemispheres  the  i«o?onul  lines, 
or  those  on  which  the  varintioiis  of  the  ntLMUe  are  tlio 
and  aa  it  may  bo  to  know  the  precise  umount 


same : 


of  that  element  at  the  places  on  the  earth's  surface  where 
it  has  most  reoeoOy  been  obaervcd,  tha  ftdlowing  table  ia 
aubjoined:— 


Abo 

Acapulco  . 
Alexandria  (Egypt) 
Amboyna 
Ardiangcl 
Ascension  Island 
Baliia     .  • 


Toar. 
182» 
1838 
1^22 
1823 
18-24 
1835 


11»20'  W. 
S  23 

10  58 
0  28 
2  7 
4 
18 
17 
B 
7 


22 
4 
0 
17 

25 


Batovia  .      •  .  1S14 

Berlin  .  1896 

Brest       .       .  .  1818 

Brussels  .        .  .  1832  22  19 

Callao  (^aRtle^  .  1838  10  0 

CapeComorin  .  .  1815  2  9 

Cape  Town     .  .  1813  28  o 

Ctorfti     .       .  .  1818  14  34 

Piinehal  (Madoba)  .  1829  21  32 

Hammerfest    .  .  1827  10  14 

Havannah       .  .  1816  5  30 

HohartToflm   .  •  1838  11  6 

Irkutsk    .       .  .  1830  1  25 

Jamaica  rPort  Ro)-*!)  1817  4  40 

Juan  Femandex  .  18tT»  14  0 

Kasan     .       .  .  18-20  2  22 

Legtiom  .      .  .  1818  19  20 

Tendon  .      .  .  1888  24  0 

^Tartiniqiic^Fort  Royal)  1816  6  45 

Mauntins         .  .  1824  13  46 

Minorca  Cape  Mola)  1811  19  30 

Monte  Video    .  .  IfVfT  13  20 

Montreal       .  .  I8r«  7  3<> 

Moscow  .      .  .  1828  3  2 


B.  Ckvt.  BeklMr. 

w. 

E. 
E. 
W. 
W. 
£. 

W 

W.Quetelet. 
B.  Capt.Bddwr 

1?. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

W.&rE.PRR]r. 

Capt.  Fitaroj. 
Fuss. 


E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
W.RoM. 
E. 
W. 
W. 
E. 
W. 

W.  Haniteen  and 
Bnnan* 


10  88*6  B.  CapbBaldMn 

E.  Capt 


Oahu  (N.lat. 

Islandl  long, 
Otaheite  . 
Panama  .  • 
Paris  .  « 
Pekin  ,  • 
Petrnpanlowrit 


'202* 

.  1840 
.  1837 
.  1835 
.  1829 
1829 


Belcher. 
E.  Capt.  Belcher. 
W. 
W. 
R. 
E. 
E. 

W.  Captaini  King^ 
nnd  t'^tzroy. 

E. 

£.  Cant  Fitetqr. 

OoH.  SabuM. 
W.  Rudberg. 


6  30 

7  37 
22  I 

1  48 
4  6 

2  15 
6  0 

18  0 

2  21 
10  » 
29  12 
14  87 

9*53*5  E.  Hanaleen  and 


Point,  dp  Galle  (Ceylon)  1814 

Porto  Bello  .  .  1815 

8K>  HdeiM  1888 

St.  Thomas  .  ,  1836 

Sidney    .  •  •  1836 

Spitzberten  .  .  1889 

Stockholm  .  .1833 

Tobolsk  .  .  .  1828 


Toulon     .       ,       .    1811    10°  lO'  W. 
Valparaiso       .       .    1821    14  43  E. 
York  Fort        .       .    181!1     (i    0*3  E. 

Tlie  instrument  with  which  the  variation  of  the  needle 
is  observed  is,  when  considerable  accuracy  in  the  determi- 
nation is  attempted,  very  similar  to  a  commou  theodulet. 
The  needle  n  «  is  usually  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  is 
supported  upon  a  conical  pivot  of  steel,  which  antea  into 
an  agate  cap  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  necdla.  Tha 
compass  box  A  B  is  either  circular  or  rectangular ;  and  if 
the  former,  on  a  metal  ring  a  b,  forming  oart  of  its  circum- 
fereni  e.  are  drawn  two  lines,  one  of  \%Jiicn  appear*  at  m,  in 
the  direction  of  a  diameter  :  so  thai  when  the  needle  is 

tilaccd  on  its  pivot,  its  extremities,  which  are  pointed,  may 
•e  made  to  coincide  with  these  lines.  The  box  u  capabla 
of  beio^  turned  in  aumuth  upon  a  plate  CD,  part  oC 
whioaa  areumferenca  ia  graduated }  and  an  index  with  a 
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TWnier  on  a  frame  K.  wliich  piojt  cta  from  thc>  conipass- 
box  and  turns  with  it,  ber%e.s  to  sliow  the  value  ui'lla-  va- 
liation.  On  this  plate  arc  *\\o  jjillani  F,  C!.  siiijjjoiliu!;  a 
tf  U-^(.'ope  which  turns  in  a  vertical  plane  on  a  liunzotital 
axis  liK,  in  every  re>peot  fikt  a  tniiait  iiwtrumetit ;  and 
the  j^ate  with  th«s  tele«cope  it  capable  of  a  small  movetoent 
hi  admnth  by  the  acnw  u,  for  the  purpose  of  ac^ishnent, 
wlaUe  it  rests  on  the  wooden  or  aurtaUio  base  P  Q  of  the 
inetnraient. 

It  tlie  compa>s-lx>x  in  rectanu^ilar,  the  plate  on  which  it 
rwts.  t-nd  also  the  ba«e  of  the  instrument,  have  a  like 
fig:ure ;  and  in  this  ca*e  one  of  the  sides  only  of  the  plate 
is  (graduated:  this  side  is  then  in  Uie  form  of  a  ein  ular 
■re. 

The  QOtieal  axis  of  the  tnunii  telcaoope  is  by  the  aitiet 
diipoeea  m  nearly  as  poanble  vMfioally  above  that  dt»< 

meter  of  thf  com pat^s-box  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
two  lines  above  metitioned  ;  and  in  adjusting  the  instru- 
ment foruse,  the  base  of  the  instrument  liuvini:  hecn  levelled 
by  means  of  three  foot-screws,  the  index  of  the  vernier 
at  £  must  be  brought  to  the  zero  of  the  ^raduatiuus :  the 
tiansit  telescope  being  then  pcovided  temporarily  with  an 
adfitional  object-glass,  in  oiwr  that  it  majr  be  adauted  to 
tike  view  of  a  near  object  (ite  horizontal  axis  H  K  havin|; 
been  prerionsly  levelled},  it  must  be  turned  on  that  axw 
towanls  each  of  the  two  line^  and  the  iotencction  of  the 
wires  in  its  field  must  be  made  to  coincide  with  them  by 
mean^i  of  a  screw  at  d  near  one  extremity  of  the  axis.  The 
telescope  must  then  be  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian by  any  of  the  usual  methods :  for  cxaonle.  the  wires 
in  its  fidd  of  view  may  be  made  to  biMox  mnjr  circiun- 
polar  star  at  the  computed  instant  of  its  culmination  ;  and 
an  adju-ti:;:;--.!  icw  N  fixeil  to  the  base  of  the  i-istrument 
serves  to  tiini  the  pla'o  carrying  the  comjjats-Liu\  through 
a  small  au.;lf  tor  tins  purpose. 

The  diameter  pairing  through  the  line  at  m  on  the  rim  of 
the  oompaas-box  is  now  in  the  direction  of  the  geogi-nphical 
meridian  of  the  station;  and  the  needle  bein^  at  rest  in 
tbe  direction  which  It  asamnes  in  comeqnence  of  the  action 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  compass-box  must  be  turned 
in  azimuth  till  the  extremities  of  the  needle  arc  seen  to  co- 
incide with  the  line  at  m  and  with  that  which  i?*  oppoMte  to 
it,  when  the  index  of  the  vernier  at  K  will  ])oint  to  the  va- 
riation, or  decimation,  which  it  was  required  to  observe. 

An  instrument  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described 
can  of  comae  only  be  used  on  land.  At  sea  the  compass- 
box  ia  auapended  withtna  mg,  a  horizontal  pivot  at  each 
extremity  of  a  diameter  ofthe  box  Testing  in  a  correspond- 
ing perforation  made  throuich  t!ie  ring;  and  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  a  diameter  of  the  laUer,  at  right  angles  to  that 
which  passes  throui:!'.  tlie  pertbrations,  is  a  hon/nntul  ]>i\wt 
tiimifig  ia  a  perforation  made  tlirough  a  vertical  anu  at 


the  upper  part  of  the  stand  of  the  instrument.  By  this 
contrivance  the  pivot  w  hich  supports  the  needle  is  enabled 
to  keep  a  vertical  position  notwithstanding  the  motion  of 
the  ship,  while  tlie  compa&s-box  with  the  ring  is  capable 
of  being  turned  round  on  the  vertical  axis  of  the  ^nd. 
To  the  top  of  tlie  box  is  fixed  an  alidade,  or  bar.  <rflnM% 
carrying  two  plain  sightt<,  which  are  to  be  Greeted  to  the 
hun  or  star  at  the  in>lant  tluit  an  observer  with  a  sextant 
takes  the  altitude  of  the  celestial  body  :  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  alidade  and  the  needle  ofthe  compass 
is  the  observed  azimuth,  or  bearing  of  the  celestial  bodv 
flrom  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  ncd^m ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  this  anele  and  the  oompated  uLauitli 
[AzmvTH]  is  the  required  variation  ofthe  ne«Ue. 

The  variation  is  also  Ibund,  at  sea,  by  observing^  the 
sun's  amplitude  at  the  time  of  rising  or  setting ;  the  sights 
of  the  compass  being  for  this  purpose  directed  to  the  ce- 
lestial body  at  the  moment  that  its  centre  appears  in  the 
horizon ;  and  the  angle  between  the  alidade  and  the  east 
or  west  line  of  the  compass  being  read  on  the  card,  the 
diiference  between  this  angle  and  ttie  amplitude  computed 
bj  ratieacal  trigonometiy  will  be  the  variation  m  the 
Qoedle.  This  method  is  however  lea  aecuiate  than  that 
of  aaarimuth,  because  ofthe  luuertHintyof  the  refractvtn 
in  the  horizon.  In  order  to  neutralize  the  local  attractions 
on  the  needle  of  a  ship's  coniija-ss,  Mr.  Barlow's  cocreotinj 
plate  is  now  generally  enij)loyed.  [S.\iLiNt;.] 

Besides  the  general  or  secular  variation  which  has  been  , 
mentioned,  it  was  observed  in  1722  that  the  needle  is  tab' 
ject  to  diurnal  changes  of  position  [DicLiNATioif  or  Tss 
M.\cNKTic  Nbedlk]  ;  and  flrom  the  expetioieats  ^  Ut. 
Graham  it  would  appear  that  then  the  extent  of  this 
change  was  between  3.')'  and  55',  but  it  is  now  believed 
that  either  of  these  nninhere  is  much  too  high.  Mr.  Caiitun 
observed  in  175G,  that  the  daily  variations  were  greater  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  being  in  June  13' 21",  and  in  Ja- 
nuary 7'  S" ;  and  from  experiments  carried  on  by  Colonel 
Beaufoy,  i>etween  the  years  1813  and  1819,  it  was  found 
that,  from  June  to  Auffust,  a  meanof  the  dinmal  variations 
amounted  to  U'  8",  wTiile  in  December  it  was  4'  7".  The 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  still  utuerlaiii,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  sun  is  the  chief  a<:ent 
in  producing  it,  cither  by  partially  healing  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or,  according  to  Biot,  by  an  dedtra-maKoetie 
quality  in  the  rays  of  light. 

In  1823,  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Christie,  at  Woolwich, 
liaving,  by  means  of  magnets  properly  disposed,  neutralized 
the  action  of  terrestrial  magnetism  on  their  needles,  so  as 
to  leave  the  latter  free  to  be  acted  upon  by  that  whirh  is' 
the  cause  of  the  diurnal  viuiation,  succeeded  in  making 
this  variation  much  more  sensible  than  it  is  when  the  nee- 
dles are  in  the  ordinary  state.  On  observing:  tlie  etfeits 
produced,  it  was  found  that,  at  about  5  a.m.,  tin  nLe<He 
coincided  in  direction  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
that  its  northern  extremity  deeHned  gradually  towards  the 
east  till  about  7\  a.m.,  when  the  greatest  easterly  deviation 
seemed  to  be  attained  ;  from  this  time  the  deviation  dimi- 
nished, the  northern  extremity  ofthe  needle  niovinir  west- 
ward, and  about  11  the  needle  wa.s  again  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian:  the  westward  movement  continued  till 
about  1^  p.M.,when  the  deviation  in  this  direction  became 
the  greatest,  and  then  it  gradnally  diminished,  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  needle  moving  eastward.  At  5  rat.  the 
diurnal  variation  agun  became  zero,  or  l3ie  needle  once 
more  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  ma:^netic  nuridian  ;  and. 
the  eastward  movement  continued  fill  late  in  the  e\ening. 
That  these  eflects  may  ari-e  I'rom  a  diminution  of  the  force 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  by  the  he.it  of  the  sun,  is  probable 
from  experiments  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Canton,  and 
more  recently  by  Mr.  Barlow ;  the  latter  gentleman,  having 
nentnlited  tne  general  action  of  the  earth  on  a  suspended 
needle,  placed  about  the  latter  four  bar-magnets  in  direc- 
tions parallel  to  the  needle  and  to  the  magnetic  meridian, 
two  of  them  beint:  in  line  on  each  side  :  he  then  obsen  ed 
that,  while  all  the  magnets  were  of  etiual  temperature, 
they  produced  no  nioveiiieiit  in  the  needle  ;  but  on  heat- 
ing— first,  the  two  eastern  bars  equally, — then,  in  succes- 
sion, the  south-eastern  bar  only,  the  t\ro  Muthem  bars  to- 
getlier,  the  south-western  bar  only,  the  two  western  ban 
together,  and  so  on — ^the  needTe  remained  in  the  direction 
ofthe  mai;n>-tie  meridian,  or  (!f\ ;;iti.'.  t'l:  in  it.  i:;  a  manner 
I  exactly  aiialogouA  to  Uic  cttecli  iiioductd  uppaiciilly  by 
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the  wn  when,  from  the  p&viiion  of  the  latter  with  rospect 
to  the  nunetic  meriiUau,  h«  may  be  supposed  to  heat  the 
parts  offne  earth  irhidi  oorretpond  to  tne  positions  of  the 
healed  l):irs.  It  is  evident  that  the  diurnal  variation  va- 
nislii  s  1)1 't!i  when  the  sun  is  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian  <  ;i!  ut  11  a.m.  ami  11  r.ir.,  in  this  part  of  the 
world;,  and  when  he  is  in  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles 
to  thatmeridian  :  in  the  first  cast;  the  rays  of  the  sun  act 
acailT  equally  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
needle ;  and  m  the  other  thejr  act  Muty  equally  on  its 
northern  and  southern  arms,  and  conaequently  the^  can 
exert  no  power  to  produce  deviation.  In  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate situations  of  the  sun,  the  heat  excited  in  the  part 
of  the  earth  wliieh  is  nearest  to  the  luminary,  by  diminish- 
in:^  the  ibiee  of  nia£jrii'tisni  in  that  pari,  allinvs  tlic  nearest 
extreujiiy  of  the  needle  to  recede  from  the  sun,  and  Uius 
gives  me  to  a  temporary  deviation  of  tile  fimuer  fiom  the 
l^ne  oi  the  magnetic  mondian.  . 

The  inatmnient  for  observing  the  diumai  variations  is  a 
needle  su.<ipended  at  its  centre  of  gravity  by  means  of  a 
silk  tibre  which  is  free  from  twist,  the_  needle  being 
balanced  so  iis  to  hanc  iu  a  horizontal  position.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  box  which  is  made  of  woo<l,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  attmction  which  may  be  produced  bv  ractal,  and  with 
glass  sides  lor  the  admission  of  light.  A  niicrometcr-nii- 
OHMCope  in  a  vertical  position  is  partly  introduced  in  the 
case  immediately  above  each  end  of  the  needle ;  and  the 
ease  having  a  motion  in  aamiith  by  meant  of  a  screw,  the 
microscopes  can  be  made  to  follow  the  small  nuiM nunt 
of  the  needle  which  is  caused  by  the  diurnal  \arKttiun: 
within  the  case  a  circular  arc  opposite  eacli  extrLiiiity  of 
the  needle  is  graduated  ;  and  by  means  of  the  micrometers 
tlie  value  of  Uie  diurnal  variation  may  be  read,  a  line  on 
the  needle  at  each  of  its  extrMutiea  serving  as  an  index. 
The  value  of  the  variation  ia  read  on  both  arcs  in  order  to 
avoid  the  eiTors  arising  from  anyexcentricityof  the  needle, 
and  a  mean  of  the  two  readings  is  considered  as  the  correct 
value. 

Near  the  equator  the  diurnal  variation  isi»nal1,  probably 
because  the  sun's  heat  is  there  always  nearly  of  the  same 
intensity  ;  and  it  is  found  to  increase  in  proceeding  from 
thence  northwanl  or  suutluvurd.  In  Sumatra  the  needle 
attains  ita  greatest  eastern  deviation  about  5  p.i(.,  and  its 
greatest  western  deviation  at  7  km.  In  Europe  and  North 
America,  the  greatest  eastern  deviation  takes  place  be- 
tween 7  and  8  a.m.,  and  the  greatest  western  deviation  be- 
tween 1  and  '2  e.M  ;  and  in  Greenland,  the  i^iLatot  e:i;.tri  n 
deviation  is  about  ".)  or  lU  a.m.,  and  the  greatest  western 
deviation  from  8  to  10  i'.m. 
VARIATION  OF  Tllli  MOON.  [Moon.]  • 
VARIATIONS,  CALCULUS  OFl  The  preceding 
words  might  seem  fit  to  include  eveiy  oigantzed  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  variations  of  value  which  algebraical 
quantities  are  made  to  receive  ;  the  differential  calculus, 
for  example  :  but  they  have  a  technical  meaning,  which 
we  proceed  to  explain.  When  a  quantity  is  subject  to 
one  sort  of  variation  otily,  the  consideration  of  that  varia- 
tion belongs  to  the  ample  differential  calculus :  but  w  hen 
it  is  autyect  to  two  or  man  distinct  aorta  of  variation,  sup- 
poaa  that  of  the  differentia]  calculus  and  another,  then  the 
modeof  dealing  with  the  second  sort  of  variation  i.s  said  to 
belong  to  the  calculus  of  variaUiuis.  In  dynamics,  for 
example  [Virtual  Vt-i.ocniKs],  thtiv  are  two  distinct 
species  of  motion  to  consider :  one  which,  at  the  end  of  tlic 
time  I,  the  qiltcm  is  about  to  take  during  the  ensuing  time 
dt  in  consequence  of  the  velocities  acquired  by  itsoartidee ; 
and  another  which,  without  any  consideration  of^ the  lint, 
must  be  impressed  upon  it  for  the  examination  of  the  con- 
ditions which  express  the  equivalenee  of  the  impressed 
and  effective  forcca.  Here  tmn  ia  a  eaae  for  the  eidoulus 
of  variations. 

Sup|)ose  a  curve  AU,  with  which  is  connected  another, 
abt  iniiaitely  near  to  the  first,  and  related  to  it  by  a  given 
law;  in  aueh  manner  that  any  point  P  being  given  on  the 
ftnt*  a  coiraqionding  pouit  p  can  be  found  on  the  second. 
If  the  coordinates  of  P  be  «  and  jr,  and  those  of  Q  (in- 
finitely near  to  P)  be  t  +  d.r  and  y  +  and  if  w« 
signify  tlite  coordinates  of  p  by  j'  -|-  c r  and  >/  -f-  aj,  we 
Iia\e  two  dl^tin(■t  notations,  one  for  the  ineri-nieiits  wtiich 
the  cooulm.atr.H  receive  in  pas.sing  from  point  to  point  oi 
the  first  curve,  the  other  lor  those  which  they  receive  in 

iwing  from  apoint  in  tiie  fint  curve  to  tlMcoimpoDdiag 


Eoinl  in  the  .second.  Ilenee,  PR  being  ifr,  and  pr  what  djr 
ecomes  alter  vahatiuu,  we  have  ti^dsc)  =  pr  —  Pit* 


which  is  obviously  equal  to  QX  —  PM.  Hut  PM  is  »'r. 
and  is  what  2x  becomes  when  x  is  cluinged  into 
■r  +  ax,  whence  QN  —  PM  =  d  {Ix) ;  or  Sdx  s  iUr,  and 
the  same  may  b«  moved  Ibr  y.  We  ehail  now  iecasitulate 
the  resuHa  orthellirther  application  of  this  method.  It  is 

(juite  beyond  our  limits  to  attempt  tn  pro'.  c  tlicm  ;  so  tliat, 
referring  to  works  on  the  diifcreutia!  calculus  lor  further 
information,  we  shall  content  oui-seives  with  some  remarks 
on  the  loosi-  maiuicr  in  which  this  c*aiculus  is  nearly  always 
applied  to  (piesiions  of  maxima  and  minimal  and  to  a  veiy 
few  words  of  its  histoiy. 

'  1.  The  opentiona  of  dUferentiation  and  variation  nee 
interchangeable  in  older*  ea  in  kbf.w  dtx,  i fVdt  s 

f  i(VdT),  &c. 

2.  If  y  be  a  function  of  x.  and  if  y',y"t  &c.  stana  for 
successive  differential  coefficients  of  y  with  respect  to  4% 
the  successive  difi'crcuiiai  coefficients  of      —  t^ix  ate 

V  -  9"^>  iy"  -       V  -  y**'*.  «»•  I 

3.  If  V  be  n  Amotion  of  jt,  y',  be.,  and  if  / V</)r 
taken  from  «  =  .r„  to  t  ss  *,  be  vequifed,  add  if  y^  Yp 
t/'„  &e.  and  y,.  >/,.  y",.  &c.  be  the  vahfes  of  y,  y",  y",  &«. 

when  X  ^  Tc  and  T  —  .r,  :  and  if  moreover  u  —  cy  — 
y'lx,  which  beeonn's  and  w,  at  the  two  hmits. 
Let  tlie  ditferenliiil  coefficients  of  V  with  ruspert  to 
T,  y,  y',  y",  &c.,  separately,  made  variable  be  X,  Y,  1*,  Q, 
&c.,  and  let  the  complete  differentiations  of  these 
with  resuect  to  ar  be  aenoted  by  accentuations,  and 
their  lindting  valnee  by  sttbeeript  olphan  and  uasta  na 

before:  ^hen  we  shall  have  tac  9 y*Vtf«^  iblloiKn^ 

formula: —  . 

+  (Pi  -'<?'.  +  R*.  -  &«.)  «,  -  (P.  -  Q*, + W. -fee.) 

+  .Q.  -  R',  +  s",  -  &c.  u,',  -  'Q„  -  ir,  +  S"«-&co«-', 
+  CK.  -  s',  -I-  T",  -  &c.) a<*  -  s'.  -i-  r',-.&c.>", 

+/!' CY  -  P + Q*  -    + fcc.) -<fc. 

0  * 

The  most  usual  application  of  the  preceding  formula,  in 
its  most  general  geometrical  form,  is  as  follows :— V  being 
a  given  ftnetifla  ot-x,  y,  y',  &c.,  it  is  required  t«  drawn 

curve  such  that  y*V(/i'  shall  be  the  greati  >.t  possible  orthc 
lea-.t  possible,  provided  that  at  one  limit  of  integration 
X,  and  sliall  be  coordinates  of  uiiu  given  curve,  and 
that  at  the  other  Unit  Xt  and  y,  shall  be  eooidinalea  oC 
another  given  curve.  Such  cases  are  when  it  is  required 

to  draw  the  shortci^t  line  betwrni  t-n  -ivi  ii  <  urves,  or  to 
find  in  what  form  and  po.>iliuii  a  fleMulc  curve  ol  given 
length  will  rest  when  its  ends  are  supposed  to  slide  upon 
given  curves.  We  have  pointed  out  KDiJfrrtiiliul  cJ- 
culm,  IJbraiy  of  Useful  Knowledge,  c.  xvi.)  that  the 
ordinary  mode  of  treating  these  questions  is  not  sufficiently 
general,  and  must  in  certain  cases  even  lead  to  positive 
error.  We  intend  here  to  enforce  (his  conclusion  by  show- 
ing  that  even  in  more  ordinary  questioiu  of  maxima  and 
nuMinia  the  same  want  of  generality  may  lead  to  the  same 

sort  vi  false  conclusion. 

.\  uiaxiimim,  or  greatest  value,  means  one  which  is 
j^reater  than  any  neighbouring  value  ;  so  that  when  a  func- 
tion is  at  its  maxinmm,  any  allowable  slight  change  must 
lie  one  of  diminution.  For  greater  read  leaa.  and  f<Nr  di> 
minution  increase,  and  we  have  the  defiintion  61  a  mutt- 
nuun.  NowanonlinaiyqiBeationof  raaxbutandodttfana 
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ii  M  folloWB  t^T^  bdn^  a  ftinctioa  of  Xt  what  are  the  real 
vmloea  of  «  which  make  it  %  amdmnm  or  minimutD  f  There 
ii  a  Buudmam  when  «  s  o,  pranrided  that  ^  (a  +  h  )  and 

0  (<i  —  h),  when  both  are  possible,  are  both  less  than  t^t  : 
but  if  one  of  the  two  0  ia  +  h)  and  tft  (a  —  h  i  he  im|)0.i.Ni- 
ble,  there  is  a  maxinuim  if  both  values  of  tlie  other  be  li'»s 
than  In  all  thcae  cases  it  is  supposed  tliat  h  nmy  be 
•a  smail  as  we  please.  Now 

1.  VfhanA  (a  H-  A)mm1^  (a  -  A)ara  both  i«a),  the  (heoiy 
«x{»labMd  in  MaiciKA  and  MmmA  U  perfectly  suffirient : 
there  is  a  maximum  when  cp'.r  changen  from  positive  to 
necrative  in  pacbing  througli  ip'u,  and  there  is  not  a  maxi- 
aium  ill  any  other  ca8«. 

2.  When  ^  l  a  A)  is  impossible,  there  is  a  maximum 
if  both  values  of^'x  be  positive  from  x  =  a—h  up  to 
xssar  when  (a  —  h)  is  im{)ossible,  there  is  a  maximum 
if  boUi  values  of  ^'x  be  negative  from  x  =  aio  x  =  a  +  h. 

ItutheiwdMtof  tbieMcondOMeiiliichbasled  to  the 
ovmight  in  tne  ealcnlna  of  Tariifioaa  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently mention.  We  shall  now  propose  a  rase  as  follows  : 
It  I*  required  to  find  the  maximum  value  of  y  in  the  equa- 
tion. 

The  form  of  the  cunr«  wUch  has  this 
equation  is  as  in  this  diainwn ;  O  being 
the  origin  and  OA  AP  i  hein-r  unity. 
Now  it  oueht  certainly  to  be  .said  that 
AP  is  tlie  greatest  ordinate  of  the  curve, 
but  neither  is  {p'r  herj  equal  to  nothing, 
nor  does  it  change  sign.  In  fact  when 
»  a  I  we  h»Te  ^  B  1.  ^<ic  «>  1-5.  The 
■econd  ciiteiion  abowimK  APian  nutx- 
imum;  the  flnt  tbows  nottuog  of  fne 
kind. 

Now  we  can  easily  imagine  it  said,  that 
in  such  a  case  as  the  preceding.  AP, 
thoujrti  unquestionably  the  greatest  ordi- 
oete  the  eurve  can  b«vs»  ia  not  what  is 
teelnicali^  called  a  nasinmn :  tat  it  ii  meant  that  tiie 
last  term  should  be  restricted  solely  to  denote  those  values 
of  d>T  in  which  <f>  (t  +  fi  )  and  th  (x  —  h"\  are  bfjih  jmistUe, 
and  both  lew  than  <f>T.  To  this,  ceteris  jutnbut,  there 
c<m)d  be  no  objection  :  it  often  l^ppens  that  the  techni- 
cal QSie  ruado  ot  a  for i  i en  term  will  not  hear,  and  is  not 
aieant  to  bear,  translation  into  our  own  language.  The 
word  nuucimum,  even  in  its  widest  allowable  aiie,andif  all 
we  aakfor  should  be  pMrted,  wtU  wAanmerto  grtatut: 
tar  tliere  may  be  aeveral  masima  and  minima,  and  aeme 
efthe  minima  may  be  greater  than  some  m  the  maxima, 
which  cannot  be  triie  of  the  words  when  translated.  Suppose, 
then,  that  the  woiil  maximum  is  so  restricted  aato  apply  to 
DO  value  of  except  when  ^  (jr  -f-  A)  and  ^  (x  —  n  :  are 
Mh  potuibic  :  the  disadvantage  will  betwelwd.  First,  in 
cveiT  probleni  ofmatrinia  and  nininWi  or  in  crciy  problem 
wUen  M  redueible  to  one  of  nundnia  and  nmmna,  we  shall 
have  to  invent  an  additional  term  to  signify,  peiiwpa,  the 
Ter>-  greatest  orrery  least  value  of  the  function.  Seeondly,  in 
applying  the  same  limitation  to  the  calculus  of  variations, 
we  shall  frequently  Ih'  obliced  to  foreiro  the  solution  of 
which  we  arc  in  search,  unless  we  look  for  tlie  very  case, 
as  an  answer  to  a  problem  of  maxima  and  minima,  to 
which  wie  hapee  itftkid  lo  appljrtlie  term  maTimnm  or 
■inimmn. 

In  order  to  niak  e  fWdx,  as  before  described,  amaxininni, 

it  ia  generally  presumed  that  i  J\'dx  must  <=  0,  and  that  y 
most  be  Iboad  intennsof  xfingmtMs  eonditton.  Nbwthe 
tadbiaihat f^dg,  after  the  wiatioa,  beeovui pdx  + 

?  ^^dr,  and  all  that  i.s  absolutely  necpssarj"  is  that  I  f\dx 

should  be  always  negative,  for  all  values  of  ix  and  ly 
between  the  Uautit  and  foMil  values  which  are  consistent 
with  the  UmitiaK  caoditioM»  al  the  limiti.  It  is  easily 
shown  tlMt  tlila  iiqairea,  aa  to  the  indeflnite  integral  part, 
the  IklOowing  equation : — 

Y  -  P'  +  Q"  -  R'"  f  ....  =  0  ; 

and  if  we  are  resolved  not  to  consider  any  points  of  the 
limiting  cur\  i  s,  except  tho'^^^  at  which  tx^,  ix.,  Jy,,  Jjy„  may 
be  citlwr  Mmtive  or  negative,  aa  we  pleaae.  then  it  u  easily 


proved  that  the  rest  of  the  exprcsaioa  for  i^Vdx  must  also 

vanish,  and  tins  limitatioft  is  genenlly  made  in  works  on 
the  aahieot,  by  which  meana  toluttons  are  misstated  and 
may  even  be  lost  eight  ot  Tims  it  is  generally  a.sserteid  that 
the  shortest  line  between  two  curves  is  always  a  straight 
line  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangents  of  both  ;  and 
that  a  flexible  chain,  allowed  to  slide  between  two  curves, 
with  an  extremity  on  each,  is  in  equilibrium  when  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  catenary  perpendicular  to  the  retaining 
curves  at  the  points  of  suspension.  On  this  we  need  only 
direct  attention  to  the  accompanying  figure.  The  shortest 
line  that  can  be  diawn  between  the  curves  APAandBQB 


is  AB,  which  is  perpendicular  to  neither  of  the  fangenta 
AC,  BD ;  and  the  flexible  chain  AEB  will  hang  from  the 
cusps  A  and  B  without  the  slightest  tendency  to  become 

perpendicular  to  AC  and  BD  at  its  extremitin^. 

Tlie  fact  is,  that  (n\ini7  to  the  very  great  complexity  of 
tlie  matheinatii  al  pait  of  the  subject,  the  part  of  the  cal- 
culus of  variations  which  relates  to  the  maxima  and  mi- 
nima of  integral  forms  is  inn  very  incomplete  state.  There 
are  no  problems  yet  femaining  to  be  solved  which  am, 
of  such  high  intef«st  as  to  excite  ^mtinnal  attention,  and, 
until  there  are,  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  anv  de- 
cided progress.  How  longit  will  be  before  the  mere  vhij -h- 
ing  of  a  iiitT«'n.>r.tial  or  variation  will  cea-^e  to  be  taken  as  tlu* 
coiu  luMve  evidence  of  a  maximum  or  minimum,  depends 
on  the  degree  in  which  mathematics  will  be  studiea  as  a 
discipline,  and  not  solely  as  an  instrument  of  physical 
imiuiry. 

Tlie  history  of  a  large  part  of  the  Cahnhis  of  Variations 

is  simply  that  of  dynamics  from  (he  time  when  D'Alembeit 

proposed  his  celebrated  principle  ^7^;)  '.  Hut  long  before 
this,  the  questions  of  maxima  and  luiniuia  which  ultiniafely 
came  to  oociijiy  the  greater  part  of  profes-ed  U()i  k§  uti  the 
calcvilus  of  variations,  took  their  rise  in  the  researches  of 
the  two  Bemoullis,  and  led  to  their  cclcbtated  quarrel. 
[Bernoulli.]  The  first  problem,  natnfly,  to  find  the 
curve  of  shortest  descent  between  two  given  points,  pro- 
posed bjr  John  Bernoulli,  was  quickly  followed  by  othera 
of  the  same  kind,  proposed  by  James  Bernoulli,  in  which 
the  curve  to  be  found  was  required  to  be  of  a  given  length. 
The  jirevalence  of  problems  in  w  hu  h  this  last  condition  .vas 
contained,  led  to  the  name  of  the  solution  of  laoperimt!- 
Iriral  problems,  by  which  the  calculus  in  question  was 
long  distinguished.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  first  who 
solved  any  such  problem  as  has  since  been  referred  to  the 
calculus  m  variations,  whatever  may  have  been  Ms  method, 
was  Newton,  who  in  the  Scholium  lo  the  S4th  proposition 
of  his  second  book  gives,  without  demonstration,  the  con- 
stniction  requisite  for  finding  the  solid  of  least  resistance. 
[Pki.vcii'ia,  p.  9»]  The  subject  wsis  successively  taken  up 
by  Brook  Taylor.  Kuler,  Suu|)so:i,  Kuierson,  and  Nlaclaunn, 
the  second  of  whom  first  gave  the  general  equation  which 
determines  the  nature  of  the  function  required,  inde- 
pendentli  of  tbe  limits  of  integration ;  and  hia  *  MsAliodua 
mvenienm  lineea  enrvas  pronrietate  maxinii  mfnimive 
gaudentes,'  published  in  1744,  DeiiW  tlie  last  of  his  efforts 
on  this  subject  which  was  made  before  Lagrange  came  into 
the  field,  is  an  epoch  lu  its  history.  Lagrange's  first  change 
in  existine  methods  was  llic  introduction  of  the  specific 
symbol  c  to  stand  for  the  variation  of  j*  (which  suggested  to 
huler  the  name  of  the  Calculu*  of  furiationi)  and  of  the 

formation  of  all  that  part  of     Vdx  which  is  free  from  the 

integmlsign.  Fumlshed  with  sndi  an  apparatus,  he  un- 
dertook problems  of  a  much  more  complicated  class  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  stamped  upon  the  subject  the 
form  which  it  has  neversince  lost,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
gave  il  un  evtension  which  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
since  exceeded.  I  agrange's  lueiuoirs  were  contained  in 
the  &nt  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  'Miscellanea  Tauri- 
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ria,'  published  m  1760  and  1773.  Tlie  '  Mi'canique 
AlMlytique '  of  Lagrange  (first  edition,  17S8)  must  also  be 
icgarded  as  the  fiiat  work  in  nhich  the  calculus  of  varia- 
tions was  fully  applied  to  problems  of  statics  and  dyna- 
mics, in  the  manner  since  universal]/  followed.  A  com- 
plete and  moat  excellent  history  of  toe  rise  and  projrress 
of  the  branch  of  this  calculus  which  treats  of  the  maxima 
and  minima  of  iiiuK'tcnnitied  intetrrals  is  contained  in,  and 
form*  the  siilistaiice  oi',  \Voodhi)Us»*'s  '  Tteatise  on  Isopori- 
BH'tiual  Pi()l)k'ms,"  ('amlimitft',  IKIO. 

VARICKLLA,  or  t'lirici'/la  LuinpUalica^  is  the  erup- 
tive dut^ase  eonimonly  called  chicken-pox,  and  which 
has  been  described  by  ditferant  writen  uodw  Um  oums  of 
ehryttalli.  variola  puiillB,  variols  ipuriae.  See.  It  u  al- 
most peculiar  to  infants  and  \  nunc  children ;  and  the 
eriipfioii  appears  cither  without  picniunitoi y  sign*-  or  alter 
two  OI'  three  days  o!  Hlit'ht  illiics*.  'I'tie  eruption  com- 
mcncfs  on  tlit-  slioiilders,  neck,  aiui  hieiist  :  on  the  scalp 
ami  li;iek  it  is  usually  abundant,  but  the  face  is  only 
slii^hlly  affected.  It  consists  of  vesicles,  about  as  large  a^ 
a  spht-pea,  full  of  transparent  fluid,  and  lenticular,  conoid, 
or  globular  in  their  form.  Thejp  are snrrounded  by  a  slight 
fuperfieial  redness,  «nd  siiccesave  crop«of  them  appear 
for  two  or  tlirt-n  days,  the  old  vesicles  shiiveliinsr  up  as  tlie 
new  oneh  are  lormed.  Most  of  the  vesii-Ies  bnist  nahit  nllv, 
and  the  cuticle  v\hieh  covered  them  falls  to  the  level  of 
the  surroundiutr  skin  :  Imt  some  siirink,  the  fluid  within 
them  beeoniinir  whey-like,  or,  if  they  be  much  irritated, 
purulent.  AtUr  drying  they  fomt  small  scabs  which  fall 
off  in  Riains  and  sometimes  leave  small  superfidal  seara. 
The  wliole  course  of  the  disease  oecn]Mes  about  a  week, 
am)  is  not  attended  by  any  important  constitutional  dis- 
turbance.   It  therefore  requires  no  pHr1ii,  uhir  ttealinent. 

The  first  writers  on  vam  eihi  eon~ulci(Hl  if  n-.()nlv  a  mild 
form  of  variola,  or  Mn:ill-[iii\.  iind  the  .muie  view  i*  main- 
tained bv  some  modern  authors,  especially  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son oi  ^xltnburph.  It  is  however  more  probable  that 
chicken-pox  and  small-iiox  are  essenUaUj  different,  on 
these  grounds :  I,  They  sometimes  prevail  in  distinct  epi- 
demics, no  case  of  srennine  snmll-pox  occurring  amom; 
many  of  chicken-pox.  2,  The  chaincters  of  the  chicken- 
pox  eruption  are  alUir'^'her  different  from  those  of 
small-pox  even  in  its  ini.oe-t  and  most  modif^etl  form. 
3,  Chicken-pox  is  not  inocnl!tt)le,  thoni^h  the  mildt  st  small- 
pox is.  4,  Chicken-pox  is  altogether  unaffected  by  pre- 
vious vaccinatioDt  ud  does  not  pMftnt  thA  Melion  of 
imoeine  matter. 
VARlt^OSE  VRINB.  rVima.1 

VAHIKGATION.  or  MARKING,  in  Botany,  is  applied 
to  the  uisposilinn  of  two  or  more  colours  in  the  ju  tals. 
leaves,  and  titlier  pai's  of  ]ilaT!ts.  Tlie  cansc  of  ihe  eolonr 
of  plant*  is  a  Mibject  involved  m  much  oliseurity,  and  nei- 
ther the  microsi-ope  nor  chemical  analv-is  lias  thrown 
much  light  upon  iu  The  tissues  of  plants  theoMelves  are 
ftee  ftom  all  eolonr,  and  they  only  become  coloured  (torn 
having  deposited  in  their  interior  various  secretions.  The 
most  prominent  colour  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  green, 
the  leaves  of  plimts  beinsr  generally  of  that  colour.  When 
the  cellular  tis>iic  of  a  Unfi^  exainimd,  the  cells  arr  Coiind 
to  contain  a  number  of  jjlobuies,  consistirii^  v.\  stan  h  and 
Other  stihhtaiiecs  ;  but  the  moi*t  abundant  of  tliese  are  those 
of  a  coloured  secretion  which,  on  account  of  its  green  co- 
lour, has  been  called  chromule  and  chlor^hyll.  This  is 
a  eailMinaeeoas  mbstanee,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
black  carbon  which  it  contains  gave  the  green  colour 
to  the  leaves  ;  bid  it  is  not  the  colour  of  the  carbon  that 
producer  greenne*»,  a.«  ch!oroph\  !1  is  found  in  leaves  of 
very  different  colours,  and  also  in  the  petal*  of  f\oweni. 
Light  has  a  gieat  influence  in  developing  the  green  co- 
lour of  the  chlorophyll,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  leaves 
of  plants  beeome  white  in  the  dark,  and  that  the  p^rts  of 

Itlaata  underground  arc  seldom  coloured.  Sometfmco  the 
eaves  of  trees,  when  growing  with  perfect  oTposow  to  the 
lieht,  become  white  in  particular  places,  and  they  are  then 
called  variegated  leaves.  This  cirfiinistaiue  oieurb  in  all 
kinds  uf  jiiauls.  In  Kxoi^rns  llie  ijlu'chrs  aie  for  the 
most  part  irregular,  but  in  Endo^ens  tliey  arc  usually  ar- 
xanged  in  hanai  that  follow  the  course  of'  the  veinB.  The 
cause  of  this  want  of  development  of  the  colouring  power 
of  the  dilorophrll  'm  at  present  unknown.  It  is  seldom 
confined  to  single  leaves,  out  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
WtM  cMT  ft  branch.   If  a  catting  is  planted  icoxa  a  branch 


thus  affected,  the  whole  plant  that  is  prwlnced  from  it 
will  have  variegated  leaves.  It  is  thu*  that  variegated 
laurels,  hollies,  and  other  shrubs  are  procured  for  the^ur- 
pose  of  producing  variety  in  gardens  and  plantations. 
This  variegation  of  the  leaves  sometimes  disappears,  and 
it  is  found  that  it  i»  beet  presehrcd  when  ]^ti  an  placed 
in  sterile  soik,  end  eoonett  lost  Hk  fMfle  irtll.  II  Is  not 
continued  in  plants  grown  from  seeds.  The  cause  of  tMe 
singular  phenomenon  is  not  known.  It  is  genetally  iltri- 
buied  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  tissues  of  plants;  but  from 
a  microscopical  examination  of  the  alteded  tissues  we 
have  been  able  to  detect  no  change  of  structure,  nor  dOM 
the  general  health  of  the  tree  appear  at  all  affected. 

At  different  periods  of  the  year  lowres  underro  vetyom 
vious  changes  in  the  colour,  mtfre  paitidolaily  in  the  iit- 
tumn.  when  leaves  assume  variOtis  shadet  Of  tei  *rtd  yeV 
low.  These  changes  seem  to  arise  from  an  obstnictinn  to 
the  function  of  the  leaf  previous  to  its  death,  as  leaves  aj»- 
sume  the  same  colours  at  aUaCMOlMofthAyMf^rtlMltll^ 
are  accidentally  injured. 

The  colours*  of  petals  producing  the  variegations  so 
much  esteemed  by  florieti,  in  ludi  flower*  M  the  tulip  and 
the  ranunculus,  are  exceedingly  varioos.  They  may  \sm 
divided  into  two  great  series  :  those  having  yellow  for 
their  type,  whicli  passes  into  red  or  w^ite,  f)ut  never 
inio  blue  ;  and  those  which  have  blue  for  their  type,  and 
which  are  also  capable  of  passing  into  red  or  white,  but 
never  intovellow.  The  first  series  is  called,  by  De  Can- 
dolle,  Xanthie,  and  the  last,  Cyanic.  Of  these  series, 
Uodley  gives  the  following  ■mlyris:->- 

Green  colour  of  leaves. 


•a 


Greenish  blue 
Blue 

Violot-Uae 
Violet 
VioletTCd 


Red. 


Yellow-green 
Yellow 

Orange-ycUoiw 
Orange 
OraognHwd 


,1 


It  iaftmdflMitayellowflfliiwflBqrnHQnntfae  colours 

of  the  Xanthie  series,  Init  never  become  falw^  and  me* 
verm  ,-  and  this  rule  applies  to  many  genera.  It  isnot  hoW** 
ever  imiven^ul,  as  genera  are  occasionally  found  having 
both  yellow  and  blue  flowePs  aa  Tropseolum  and  Hyacin- 
tlius.  These  various  colours  depend  on  seeretuins  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  pet^,  bat  the  nature  of  these  i 
tions  is  not  well  underatood :  they  closely  reaendllo 
ever,  if  they  are  not  identical  with,  chloei^ilwlL 

VARIETIES,  in  Botanv.  are  groups  of  incuvidiial  plurts 
su!)ordina1(>  to  s|>ecie5.  The  cliaracfer  of  the  Rpccie.'>  is 
found  in  its  caiiabilitv  of  repro<.lucing  by  !>eed  a  plant 
w  hich  is  more  liKe  itself  than  it  is  like  anvDung  else  ;  and 
Lhis  under  all  circumstances  in  which  the  uUsphng  is  ca- 
pable of  being  produced.  The  variety  differs  from  tiie 
apacice  in  MMte  of  stnicture  wiiich  are  developed 
under  eeitsiin  oireumetaaees,  and  wliiob  m  nttt 
to  the  species.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example—* 
as  for  instance,  the  common  apple  (Pyrtw  Maltu).  If 
the  seeds  of  the  wild  apjile,  or  anv  of  the  cultivated  varie- 
ties of  apples,  are  sown  under  any  cireumstancer,  tnc 
plants  that  spring  from  tJuse  seeds  will,  in  the  great  maaa 
of  their  characters,  be  more  like  ail  other  apple-trees,  than 
they  will  be  like  pear,  plum,  or  any  other  trees.  Thn 
then  ilhntntsa  the  idea  of  a  spocin.  li;  en  tlm  otiMr 
hand,  the  seeds  of  nme  of  the  soets  of  apples,  krtown 
under  the  names  of  Goldon  Pippin,  Nonpareil,  &c.,  be 
sown  under  different  circumstances  from  that  in  which 
till-  [)lant  from  w  liieh  they  are  t;!];^  n  ^vas  grown,  the  )il.inls 
produced  w  ill  differ  in  niany  respects  irom  their  |Mu-enl  la 
the  characters  that  constitute  the  variety,  but  not  in  those 
of  the  species.  The  characters  on  whicn  the  definition  of 
a  speeiee  is  fbnnded  ought  to  be  nneh  fliit.no  etmrnv- 
stances  can  alter  them;  wfattat  the  omenoe  of  a  variMv 
consists  in  its  having  eharacten  whieh  are  altered  and 
produced  by  circumstances.  TTie  external  agents  which  ' 
l)roduce  varieties  in  plants  are  very  numerous — as  situa- 
tion, tcmjierature.  light,  air,  moisture,  dryness,  elevnlioo; 
and,  above  all,  cultivation.  [Spkciks  or  PLAjm.]  Earlier 
botanists  were  not  aware  of  the  remarkable  influence  these 
circumstaneee  ind  on  plants,  and  aoeoldiBgly  set  dotwn  all 

El  ants  that  differed  in  any  remarkable  manner  as  spedes. 
inn»us  was  one  of  the  first  observers  to  detect  this  error; 
and  having  given  his  definition  of  iiis  idea  of  a  species, 
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and  selected  a  definition  for  t-ach  pnilitular  species,  hp 
reduced  a  great  number  ol'  pn  vious  spocics  to  varieties. 
B«tt  as  a  species  caa  only  ue  defined  by  it^  prrmntip/it 
characterstsod  M  ft  group  uf  individuals  can  only  be  called 
a  varietv  bv  an  aKeitaioed  waat  of  pennanencT  in  their 
CMentiai  cnaneUra,  time  nrait  dapae  before  it  can  be 
detcnnined  with  regard  to  many  i^oups  of  individuals 
whether  they  are  species  or  vaiictics.  Thus  Al(hone:h 
f-innseus,  prdtei'tlinij  on  liin  owiicxpencticc,  reduced  ni!u>y 
of  the  species  (ii  jireviuus  writers  to  the  rank  ol"  \anetit  s, 
yet  iubfjcuuent  observers  have  again  rogartled  fhein  n-i 
specie*.  But  as  we  can  liave  only  !i  verj'  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  what  are  the  permaaeni  diameters  of  the  great 
boUc  of  ^aats  that  are  gtovdne  ia  the  worid,  the  defi- 
aitioni  of  many  species  can  on^  be  an  approach  to  eor- 

lectness;,  and  tlwii  i  xei  llence  will  depend  more  oti  tl;e 
judirmtnto!  the  botanist  than  on  atiy  definition  ol  the  idea 
of  a  species.  Still  the  great  end  of  systematic  botany  must 
be  the  determination  of  the  true  characters  of  xpecie*  ;  and 
it  is  only  through  the  study  of  varieties  that  these  can  be 
widentood.  It  is  tlierefore  as  unphilosoj^ical  in  botany 
to  M^aet  the  itudy  of  varieties  as  trifting;  as  it  would  l>e 
OD  the  tame  ^und  in  chemistry  to  reject  the  study  of  the 
^mic  constitution  of  the  elements  of  compound  bodies. 

In  botanical  works  con<:iderablc  difference  exists  in  re- 
cording varieties  and  species.  Thus  Dr.  Lindley.  in  his 
'Synopsis  of  the  Untish  Kiori,"  ^'ives  ciescriptioiis  of  about 
1340  Phanerogamous  plants;  Sir  William  Hooker,  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  'British  Flora,'  gives  about  1500  species; 
whilst  the  liat  of  the  planU  of  JBdinbuc^  fiotaoieal 
Society,  drawn  up  by  Profimor  BaWwir  and  Mema. 
Babington  and  Pampbell,  gives  upwards  of  17<10  species. 
A  great  difference  also  oxiits  in  rceordini^  varieties  of 
admitted  species.  The  attention  given  tu  varieties  by 
British  botanLsts  is  small  comuared  with  that  oi  many 
continental  writers,  espedtll^ra  Genuany,  who  in  thei'r 
works  record  with  great  accuracy  any  departures  trom  the 
normal  type. 

The  mode  of  recording  varieties  differs  in  different 
miters.  In  some  ca^es  the  species  is  defined,  and  the 
description  is  regarded  as  indicating  one  ainon^st  the 
froups  of  varieties  of  which  the  species  is  composed.  The 
GrecK  alphabet  is  used  frequently  alone  to  express  varie- 
ties. T1hi|  Hooker,  in  the  'Hritish  Floj-a,'  page  '2:Mi,  gives 
tba  deftldtlOO  of  J{o*a  inoilura,  and  ullerwards  desrnbes 
tt«  varictiea  as  /3  aa4  y«  aqd  thev  are  dwava  spoken  of  as 
varietlas  «.  (t,  and  y  of  Koaa  tnoaora,  the  character  of  the 
>p>.cies  constitutiiii*  var.  a.  ^fany  writers  pvc  an  adcli- 
Uonal  name  to  the  \aricty  which  is  attached  to  that  f)f  the 
species.  Tlnw  the  varieties  of  Euphorbia  tncida  are 
written  Euphorbia  lucida  tat\/olia,  E.  i.  talici/olia,  E.  I. 
Hneaiifolia. 

Who*  ulaota  have  undergone  many  changes  coHiva- 
tlon,  fiirtner  anbdMdons  are  frequently  reaoncd  to :  thus 

by  some  writers  Bnutica  Rtipa,  the  common  turnip,  is 
described  in  two  subspeeies,  B.  R.  olfifera  and  B.  R. 
rapiferu  ;  each  of  has  sevei-nl  varieties,  as  fi.  H.  n. 

biennis,  and  2J.  Ji.  o.  annua,  and  fi.  ft.  r.  I<jn<:a,  and  P.  R. 
r.  rotunda.  Each  of  the^e  varieties  has  again  In  i  n  sub- 
divided, according  to  the  colour  of  the  roo\»,  forouDg 
v.hitc,  yclU)\N  ,  green,  and  red  subraiietiea. 

The  JMtur«l  varietica  of  nlanta  tie  noUuj^  liM  an  nu« 
naTOOi  as  tboM  ^Udi  arise  nam  caKhrafion.  Almost  the 
entire  object  in  view  in  the  kitchen  and  fruit  crardeiis  is 
the  developing  of  some  property  m  plants  wliicli  they  do 
not  cxliibit  in  their  natural  state,  ami  this  is  mostly  at- 
tended with  a  corresponding  change  of  stmcture.  All  the 
TwiflUes  of  apples  are  produced  by  cultivation  from  tlie 
CQonon  Cfab  {Pynu  muliu),  all  the  pears  firom  Pyrus 
eommmi»s  tiw  cnetriea  from  fnmm  Ceramt ;  peaches, 
apricots,  nectarines,  from  Amyedahu  Ferneat  and  plums 
fh>m  the  Prunwt  domettiea.  The  same  !■  tnie  of  vege- 
tables: all  the  viiriclio  nf  cabbacc''^  are  produced  by  cxilti- 
\ation  from  the  ^J«nv  specie^;  so  also  with  tLiniips,  potatoes, 
radishes,  &c.  Tnis  m  also  tlie  easit  with  fiowerv:  the  great 
minority  of  tuliiis,  roses,  anemones,  ranunculi,  &c.  found 
in  puPMns  are  the  result  of  dianged  characters  dependent 
on  cvJtiTation.  Although  mainr  of  the  varieties  of  fruits, 
YegctabTca,  and  flowers  retain  the  same  names  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  there  is  nothing  pennancnt  in  their  chirae* 
t«rs  but  those  which  belong  to  the  spcLiea.  It  is  for  ttiia 
mm  that     Ttiietiea  of  ftuiti  ud  flomi^  ivbi^ 


known  m  Lrnniens  or  orchards  fifty  years  ago,  are  now  sel- 
diiiu 'm  (  e  i::(t  with;  the  ( iirumstances  which  have  pro- 
diu  ed  tiiem  na  loncer  t.urround  their  posterity,  and  they 
revert  to  the  original  character  of  the  species.  The  lata 
Mr.  Knight,  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  long 
since  ascertained  thai  tttt  varieties  of  apples  aiid  peara 
have  only  a  limited  duration.  In  this  way  a  valued  variety 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Pippin  is  generally 
wearing  out.  It  may  in  smne  instances  be  propairated  by 
grafting,  but  it  quickly  cankers  and  dies.  Alany  per- 
sons are  thus  disappointed  in  the  planting  of  orcharda:  if 
they  grow  seedlines  of  fine  old  vahetieii,  they  no  lonMt 
bear  the  fruit  9i  ttieir  parents :  and  if  they  employ  gi«na, 
the  treo  pvm  weaUj,  qidekfj  canlcers,  or  beare  a  very 
imperflfct  kind  of  Ihiit.  The  attempt,  then,  to  keep  up 
old  varieties  is  almost  useless,  but  the  horticulturist  has 
his  resouK  e  in  being  able  to  produce  new  varieties,  many 
of  w  hich  ccjual  and  even  excel  older  TUMtica;  bUt  thM  in 
their  tnrn  are  destined  to  perish. 

The  .am  ties  of  particular  species  of  flowers  which  are 
most  valued  are  those  which  depend  on  a  etuuwe  of  colour 
in  the  flower,  or  an  increase  in  its  petals,  aomt  a  ainirie 
flower  becomes  double.  But  although  this  department  of 
floriculture  has  had  so  much  attention  paid  to  it,  little 
or  nothing  is  known  with  regtud  to  the  circumstances 
which  ftivonr  a  change  in  the  colour  of  flowers.  With 
regard  to  annuals,  none  of  the  varieties  can  be  certainly 
reproduced  by  seeds,  and  generally  the  best  varieties  of 
flowers  are  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  individuals  that 
have  moat  eloseiy  resembled  the  species.  In  perennial 
and  shroU>y  plants,  varieties  may  be  preservea,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  fiuit-liee3,by  eonlinuinv'  the  individual 
variety  by  means  of  cuttintrs,  offshoots.  layei>i.  buds,  &c. 

One  iri"<'iit  source  of  \aiicty  in  plants  is  the  jirodiicfion 
of  seeds  by  plants  belonging  to  different  species.  This  can 
be  easily  effected  by  art  between  allied  species,  by  taking 
the  pollen  of  one  species  and  applying  it  to  the  pislil  k 
another ;  the  consequence  is,  that  plants  produced  the 
seeds  of  the  latter  partake  of  the  characters  of  both  their 
parrnt-s.  These  plants,  as  animals  produced  in  the  same 
way,  are  called  mules  or  hybrids.  This  circumslatu  t'  dues 
not  often  occur  in  nature,  but  still  there  are  many  instuni  cs 
on  record,  of  very  mizrling  varieties  of  plants  having  been 
thus  ])ro<iiiced,  ann  not  a  tew  new  species  owe  their  origin 
to  this  cau^e.  But  hyhnd  varieties  are  not  more  perma- 
nent than  those  produced  by  other  means,  aathqrare  onite 
incapable  of  propairating  their  pecuTiarities  by  seea  for 
more  than  two  ur  three  geneiations,  and  some  nVtheui  are 
incajiahle  of  producing  seed  at  all.  This  interniixture  can 
only  he  niaiie  to  take  place  between  ( 1  im  1',  allied  species. 
No  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  rertiluiiu;  Iheappie  with  the 
jicar,  or  the  gooseberry  with  the  currant,  or  the  cucumber 
with  the  melon,  and  tice  verttL  As  a  protuble  source  nt 
variety  in  wild  plants  hybridization  should  never  be  ovep> 
looked  ;  and  in  fai^ie  genera,  as  Rosa  and  Kubus,  where  all 
the  recorded  species  have  a  close  identity  of  structure,  gi  eat 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  admit  varieties  and  speci(.'a 
whi(  h  may  arise  from  this  cause,  as,  being  perishable  in 
then-  nature,  they  onlj  renain  ta  connise  aabaeqncnt 
oh-crvers. 

In  obtaining  varieties  of  plants  Ibr  use  or  ornament,  the 
production  of  hybrids  is  of  grreat  practical  imnoitmiee. 
*  I  am  inclined  to  believe.*  says  Professor  lindfey,  *  that 

the  power  of  obtaining  mule  varieties  by  art  is  one  of  the 
most  important  means  that  man  possesses  of  modit'\  inir  the 
works  of  Nature,  and  of  rendeiiii^  thiun  better  adapted  to 
his  purposes.  In  our  gardens,  stime  ol  our  most  beaLiliail 
ilowers  have  sncli  an  origin:  as,  for  instance,  the  rosn 
obtained  between  R.  indica  and  R.  motchalH,  the  different 
mule  Potentilla  and  Cacti,  the  nlendid  Axaleas  raised 
between  A.  pontiea  and  A,  nud(/Mm  ^aeemea,  and  the 
magnificent  American  Indian  Rhododendrons.   By  cross- 

in,t  Naiictii's  of  tlie  same  species,  the  iarp=.  <  ffniits  asid  of 
culinary  \  (■:;>  tuhl.s  have  been  lirought  to  a  state  as  nearly 
approaehir.L'  jKrt'i  ction  as  we  can  suppose  possible.  .Vnd 
if  similar  rmprovemeata  have  not  taken  place  in  a  more 
important  iq^ment,  namely,  the  trees  that  afford  US 
timber,  czpencnce  fully  warrants  the  belief  that,  if  proper 
meana  were  adopted,  improved  varieties  of  as  mnen  con- 
sequence  m^gbt  be  introduced  into  our  forests,  as  have 
aheadv  been  created  for  our  gardens.  It  is  however  to  be 
rasradtd  Hut  thoaa  t^oeoupr  tfa^oaelvca  with  experi 
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BM&b  of  thu  kiwi  do  not  coi^ne  them  to  woody.  Of  peren- 
nial pl&uts  whicli^  can  beMvpetuated  by  cuttingik  Mult 
annuals  have  the  f^reaX  fauH  of  p«rii>iuug  almoit  u  loon 

as  ttu'V  nn-  dlitasiuii,  and  they  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
thill  oV  eiicuiiibt lin;^  the  icconL*  ol'  science  with  account 
of  so-called  specus  whicli  Innii  their  ti-ansitoiy  existence 
can  never  be  rv-exawined-'    {J/iliod.  to  Jiol,,  p.  :J4'J.) 

VAHKJNOX.  PIEBRE.  The  comaion  source  of  all 
bioErapliiea  of  Vangnon  is  the  £lo^e  of  turn  inserted  by 
his  vieod  FV>utentIw  in  tiie  Memoira  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciencea,  and  republidied  in  the  wpuKte  collection  of 
6\oKctk  by  the  »ame  author. 

The  subject  iif  this  article  was  bom  at  Caen  in  1654: 
his  I'atlier,  an  areiutect,  destined  lum  for  the  church,  and 
])lai  (  i]  him  at  the  college  of  his  nati\e  town.  He  learned 
to  mak«  a  Min-dial  as  well  as  father's  workmen  could 
twehhim,  and  this  gave  litm  a  longing  to  know  the  prin- 
CQilca  on.  which  such  things  are  done,  which  ho  aevor 
found  the  way  to  gratify  until,  by  accident,  he  met  with  • 
Euclid  in  a  bookseller's  shop.  From  this  he  went  on  to 
the  wiitin^s  of  De»  Caiies,  much  ajfainst  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  ami  hecanic  well  versed  in  the  mathenui1ii;s  of  the 
<lay.  Among  his  college  friends  was  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Pierre  (not  Bernardin,  the  author  of  the  '  Studies  of  Na- 
ture,' but  Cliarle.s),  wiiose  regard  for  Vangnon  induced  him 
to  make  over  to  the  latter  300  francs  a  year  out  of  1800 
which  was  his  patrimonial  fortune.  Thia  was  his  sole  pro- 
vision for  many  years,  and  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
studies:  the  two  frietuis  went  to  Pahs  in  1C8G,  took  nj) 
their  quarters  in  the  same  liouse,  uiid  jiiin-ued  their  several  i 
r(  s>  .i.  i  iies.  It  was  here  tliat  Fonteiielle,  who  Nsas  also  of 
Normandy,  became  acquainted  with  tiiem,  and  he  describes 
Varignon'as  the  most  laborious  of  students;  glad.to  go  on 
with  what  be  w«a  doing  *t  two  o'oloek  in  ue  morning. 
iii|der  the  pratnt  of  in  not  being  worth  while  to  go  to 
bcid»  because  he  usually  rose  at  four.  In  1687  his  first 
work,  the  •  Projet  d'une  Nouvelle  M6c.aniquc,'  brought 
him  at  once  into  such  reputation,  that  he  was  in  the  tbl- 
iowing  year  elected  to  the  Academy,  and  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  Collet'e  Mazarm :  in  1690 
ajj^enred  Uie  *  Nouvelles  Coiyectures  sur  la  Pesanteur.' 
Of  1786'he  had  ruined  Us  henlth :  he  was  for  six  months 
in  duiger,  and  for^thwe  yam  in »itate  of  dehilify.  His 
life  is.a  purely  litowy  one ;  and  there  ii  nothing  more  to 
say',  exo^  that  he  died  in  tlie  iii!::ht  of  December  22, 
17:22,  without  illness,  having  jierfoi  nud  Ium  usual  duties  at 
the  collesje  the  day  before. 

\Ve  take  liis  works  from  the  '  Biographie  Universelle :' — 

1,  r;uij,  ltj.S7,  '  Projet  d  une  Nouvelle  Mfeaniquc,' 4to. ; 

2,  Palis,  lUUO,  'NouviUesConiectures  aur  In  Pesanteur,' 
I2mo.  ;  3,  Pari%  1725,  *  NouveDc  M^anique,'  8TOle.4to. ; 
4,  Paris,  1725,  *  Eclaircissements  sur  TAnalysc  des  Infini- 
ment  Petits,'  4to. ;  5,  Paris,  1?25,  '  Trait6  du  Mouvement 
des  Eaux  Courantes,Mto. :  G,  Hai  is,  17'.V2, '  El'ments  de  Ma- 
thematiques,'  4to. ;  7,  Geneva,  1730,  '  Demonstration  de  > 
la  Pc^^sibilite  de  la  Preaence  Keelle,'  &c.,  in  a  collection  of 
pieces  on  the  real  presence,  by  Vernet.  Tliere  is  perhaps 
no  better  tevt  of  real  eminence  than  the  desire  of  the  sur- 
viving conteaqpoiaries  to  have  an  inthor'a  worica;  and 
more  of  Vangnon  was  published  after  his  death  than  he 
himself  gave  duriqg  his  life.  It  is  however  to  be  lemeni-  ' 
hered  tliat.  besides  Ills  two  separate  woiki.,  lie  jointed  a 
preat  <h  al  iTi  tlie  Memoii-s  of  the  AemU'niy  of  Sincnct's, 
particularly  in  defence  of  the  new  doctrines  of  the  intini- 
tesimal  calculus.  His  name  is  familiar  to  all  who  have 
even  ^'lanced  at  the  history  of  this  theory  as  the  explainer 
of  it»  difficulties  in  answer  to  the  earnest  and  freouently 
{Jausible  attacks  which  were  made  upon  it.  The  *  Eclair- 
ciiiementa,*  ike.  above  mentioned,  were  intended  by  him 
as  a  commonlary  upon  the  well-known  work  of  his  friend 
De  rilupital,  the  tiist  elementary  writinsj  upon  the 
diiferential  ealeuius.  Tiie  '  Prujel,'  6cc.  \vas.  a  most  re- 
markable work,  being  in  laet  the  hrst  in  which  the  great 
elementary  principle  of  the  composition  of  forces  is  made 
the  basis  of  a  systematic  development  of  statics.  Mon- 
tuda  mentions  that  fltevinns  nn  preeeded  hun  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  this  tnith  ;  insisting  particularly 
upon  his  havim;  used  the  moi^l  elegant  and  useful  form  of 
the  theorem,  namely,  that  forces  which  arc  as  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  balance  oae  another.  Mr.  Hnllam  ('Literature  of 
Europe,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  'Iti2  cannot  fintl  tins '  liiai.Ejle  of  forces  ' 

in  Steviaus,  ^ut  the  ft^  is  that  lii«  theorem,  thou^  not 


perhaps  B^aiiately  enunciated  byStevinus,  is  used  hy..hhn A 
m  iw^pnom  in  iUbeift  Gicaid's  edition  of  Stevinua,  p.  449*. 
column  2,  a  look  at  tib»  seoond  figure  with  the  accom- 

panyiui,'  text  will  show  that  LDO  and  OFC  are  '  triuniiles 
of  forces.'  The  merit  of  Vaiignon  corisist;>  iu  his  iuaki;.f{ 
the  corapo?itio:i  of  forces  a  ba^i?.  toi  e\er) tiling,  in  whieli 
he  has  been  followed  by  most  writers  since  his  lime. 
Steviaus  mixed  different  principles.  Mr.  Hallam  remark^ 
veiy  naturally, '  Had  it '  (the  triangle  of  forces) '.  been  knongor 
to  him '  (Stevinus),  *  we  may  presume  tbat  he  would  .hav« 
employed  it,  as  is  done  in  moaem  works  on  pechanics,  for. 
demonstrating  the  law  of  equilibrium  on  the  mclined  plane, 
instead  of  his  catenarian  hypothesis.'  So  he  wo;dci  ha\e- 
done  liad  he  been  reviewing  the  subject :  but  lie  was  disr 
covering  it ;  and  that  very  inverse  order  which  .«o  often 
takes  place  in  discovery,  and  which  brou;,dit  out  the. 
binomial  theorem  M  anuUUnate  result  of  a  mwic  of  Hading- 
the  areas  of  certain  curvea,  oeepned  in  the  c«ae  of  Stevinus, 
who  bnmght  out  the  mode  of  onng  uie  triangle  of  forces, , 
rather  than  the  tlu  o:  eni  itself,  from  this  very  cateiiaiiau 
hypothesis;  and,  iai  as  we  can  see,  paitly  by  demon- 
stration, parti)  1)\  exteuMon.  One  of  (he  greatest  coiupli- 
raents  which  \  aiignoii's  memory  received  was  thi-*,  that 
his  *  Projet,'  Sec.  took  such  possesaion  of  the  public  mind, 
that  by  the  time  the  work  itseU  .(3^  in  the  aboye  jiet) 
appeared,  of  which  it  was  tlie '  Projet'  it  excited  yeity,1lt^(): 
notice,  aiid  added  nothing  to  his  ikme.  ,  , 

The  conjectures  on  the  faause  of  gravity  show  that  Ya-- 
ricnon  was  not  a-s  happy  in  clear  perception  of  hydrostatical 
laws  Hi  in  those  of  statics.    He  imai^mes  thai  the  gravita- 
tion of  R  body  towards  the  eai1h  is  the  excess  of  tin.- 
pressure  downwards  of  the  supehncumbei^  column  uf  air- 
over  the  pressiure  upwards  of  the  column  between  the  earth - 
and  the  body*  ^Hus  is  enough  for  a  specioien ;  even  Fou-. 
tenelle  avows  that  he  thinks  it  possible  his  friend  may 
here  h.ave  added  one  to  the  number  of  proofs  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject.    But  nolwithitanding  this,  Varignon 
mav  be  jjlaced  anioni;  those  men  whase  reputation  is 
probablv  ver)'  much  below  their  desert  as  estimated  by 
their  utility. 

VARILLAS,  ANTOINS,  a  native  of  Gu«ret.  the  c*- 
pital  of  La  Marche,  was  bom  in  IIKM.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  studies,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  private  tutor  to. 
some  of  his  young  townsmen.   In  1648  he  was  appointed 

historiographer  to  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleaas.  Dupuy  jiro- 
cured  for  V'arillas  the  situation  of  sublibrarian  la  the 
royal  librar)',  which  he  held  under  more  than  one  of 
Diipuv's  successors,  and  lost  on  account  of  his  negligence 
in  collating  Brienne's  MSS.,  which  had  been  purchased  by, 
Coltwrt,  with  the  originals  in  the  librsiy.  He  was  aUowed. 
to  retire  with  a  pension  of  120O  livies,  vrhieh  was  with*' 
drawn  by  Colbert  in  1669.  In  the  same  year  Varillas  was 
offered  a  pension  by  the  States-general  of  Holland  to 
write  the  history  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  but  he  declined 
the  task,  on  the  pica  that  he  could  not  serve  with  his  pen 
the  enemies  of  France.  In  1070  the  archbishop  of  Paiis 
obtained  a  pension  from  the  asiserably  of  the  cleigy  for 
Varillas,  whom  he  knew  to  be  engaged  on  a  liistory  of 
heresies.  Varillas  died  atParis on  tlm  0th of  Jun^  liiM. 
His  published  woriks  are: — 1,  'Politique  de  la  Maison 
d'Autrichc,'  Paris,  ItioH,  in  12mo ;  2,  'Histoire  dc  la 
France,"  Paris,  lli83  et  secj. ;  14  vols,  in  4to.,  or  28  in 
I2nio.  The  work  contains  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of 
France  from  Louis  XL  to  Henri  IV.  3,  'La  Pmtique  de 
I'Kducation  des  Princes,  ou  I'Histoire  de  Guillaume  de 
Crecy,  seigneur  de  Chidvres;'  Paris,  10B4,  in  Vimo*. 
4,  *  Les  Anecdotes  de  Florence,  ou  THlsltrife  Seertte  dfl, 
la  Maison  de  M^dicis Ia  Haye,  1685,  in  12mo.  S,  •  Hie-: 
toire  des-  Revolutions  arriv6es  en  Europe  en  mati&re  de 
Religion;'  Paris,  1GK6-89,  6  vols,  i;i  Ito.,  or  12  in  12mo. 
This  work  extends  from  1.374  to  l.>(jU  :  a  conlinualiou  to 
1650,  which  would  till  12  quarto  volumes,  has  remained, 
in  MS.  6,  'I-a  Politique  de  Ferdinand  le  Catliohque  ;* 
Amsterdam,  1688,  3  vols,  in  12mo.  A  contiruiatiou  of 
this  work  by  the  author  exists  in  MS.  The  style  of  Vn- 
rillaa^  writings  is  good  (br  his  age ;  hut  he  has  distorted, 
facts  and  neglected  to  verify  his  quotations,  and  has  even 
been  convicted  of  alleging  MS.  authorities  which  never 
existed.  Indolence  and  vanity  seem  to  Iwve  been  thO 
chief  if  not  tlu^  sole  motives  to  Itis  falsifications. 

VARI'.XAS,  or  rather  BAIU'NAS,  as  it  is  at  preset* 
wriUea  in  all  offi«iai  4«)cun«nU  and  awdiem  jmblicatioai^  ■ 
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ii'h  town  m  South  America,  in  fhe  repuMi«  of  ▼etiiniri  «, 

ahd  the  cnpilal  of  the  province  which  hears  iU  name.  It 
lin  near  7"  iM'  N.  Int.  ur.d  70"  12'  W.  long:.,  and  U  hiiilt, 
hke  many  other  to'.v\is  m  that  pntt  of  Wnezuehi.  at  the 
baav  of  the  Andes,  Inmi  «  liichcircuixutance  it*  importance 
is  m(»tly  derived.  This  situation  hM  ttWdo  it  tne  place 
where  the  inhftbttantd  of  two  oontigDQiu  re^ons,  which 
differ  greatly  in  their  products,  grclwiige  their  eomroodi- 
lica.  To  the  south-east  of  the  town  lie  the  plains  known 
1w  the  name  of  Los  Llanos,  which  extend  to  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco;  and  to  the  noi1h-\ves1  are  the  lower  dcclivi- 
tifc*  of  the  Andes,  which  graihialiy  rise  hitrher  and  fernii- 
niite  ill  the  Xevado  de  Srli^rida.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  brine  to  th«  town  the  produce  of  their  agti- 
eatture,  especiuly  corn  Md  fruit,  and  tifke  in  exchange 
the  produce  of  the  nnneroos  hanti  of  cattl«  whudi  pM> 
tar»  OB  the  plaini.  Hie  country  wUdi  loiTOOiMb  the 
town  is  very  fertile,  and  especially  fit  for  the  cultivttti<in 
of  tobacco,  which  forms  the  staple  article  of  its  comnu  ice, 
and  is  sent  (o  Europe,  where  it  continue!*  to  lie  in  hiirh  re- 
pute, though  the  tobacco  of  Cumanacoa  is  said  to  l>c  su- 
perior. T^s  article  is  sent  to  Europe  by  way  of  Angos- 
tura in  -Guyana.  The  river  St.  Domingo,  which  originates 
on  the  decli%'itie8  of  tlM  Nevado  de  MArida,  and  passes 
thnx^  Bufon,  bMcmei.  uvigaUe  at  Torono,  aboot 
ItaBteeB  milei  helow  the  town ;  so  that  the  )ast«tnentioned 
plaiie  mnrbe  considered  as  the  port  of  RaHnas,  from  which 
Its  exporra  are  sent  down  the  rivers  St.  Domingo,  Apuie, 
and  Orinoco  to  Amcostura.  The  population  of  Baiinas 
before  the  war  of  independence  is  said  to  have  been  10,000 
individuals ;  but  this  place  suffered  much  during  the  war, 
baring  more  than  once  been  taken  and  retaken,  and  about 
fen  yeue  ago  a  part  of  the  jwpuhitfon  im  cairiied  offby  a 
contagious  disease  resembhng  the  plague.  At  pveeent  ita 
population  is  stated  to  be  about  60()0. 

'Depoiis,  Voyage  a  la  jxirtie  Onnitalf  da  la  T-Tre- 
flrme  ;  Hall's  Cotombia,  its  Present  State,  &c. ;  and  (  o- 
dazzi's  RfKuinfii  de  la  GeografUx  <//?  Vfitiezue/u.) 

VARINGHIANS,  VAREGUES.  VAREGO-RUSSKS. 
a  name  given  by  the  first  Russian  chrooieler,  Nestor,  to 
the  Norman  adventuren  if  ho  the  mubb  «t  Boaua  to 
an  empire  ibondei'  by  fhem  nom  vuiooa  flteronian  and 
Finnish  populations. 

It  is  rem.itkLiiile  that  the  origin  of  a  name,  bebtuxsetl  at 
once  on  sn  exleti^ive  countrj',  inhabited  liy  a  u;reat  vaiiety 
of  populations,  and  at  a  no  earlier  date  than  the  nintli 
century,  should  have  been  for  a  long  time  matter  of  doubt 
and  imcertainty  to  historians.  Even  recently  Professor 
Ewers,  of  Dorpat,  a  man  of  great  learning,  who  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  eub}eetv  deolued  that  tlie 
Varegues  of  Nestor  were  an  Asiatie  nation  of  INirkhh  race. 
His  opinion  was  rcceiveil  bv  several  historieal  wiitei>i. 
Other  authors  who  treated  tlie  same  hubject  ascribed  a 
different  oriirin  to  tl:e  ^'a^^■^^ue-•■. 

The  prevalent  opinion  howevernow  is,  lliat  the  N'aregues 
were  IVormans,  that  is,  Scandinavians.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  foreign  troopa  kvied  bv  the  Greek  enperon 
amongst  the  Ang1»4wsoaa  ana  Seandinai^Mia  were 
caNed  at  Constantinople  '  Varegues,'  which  signified  allies 
(fffidemti).  according  to  the  celebrated  Norwegian  an- 
nali-,t,  Snorri  Sturluson,  who  say>  that  the  Gothic  troops 
which  served  the  Greek  i-mperor  had  been  called,  since  the 
time  of  Constantitie  tlie  Great,  Vaiingar,  from  the  old 
Scandinavian  word  tcara  oturaerc  (pactum), '  alliance.'  This 
HM  certainly  a  more  couiteous  appellation  than  that  of 
neveenaries,  which  mon  jpoperly  iMlonn  to  them.  It  is 
•leo  very  possible 'ttiat  the  name  of  Tatringhhma  was 
di  rived  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  '  irerre'  or  *  trarre,'' 
and  simply  hignitied  •  warriors.'  However,  there  is  no 
doabt  that  the  name  of  Variiiehians  was  given  by  the 
Byzantines  to  several  nations  of  North-western  Europe  who 
served  in  the  imperial  guards,  as  those  writers  say  tiiat  the 
Varinghians  were  foreigners  from  Tbule,  a  name  which  was 
applied  by  them  somctimee  to  Scandinavia  md  sometimes 
to  the  British  Ishinds.  Neetor  states  the  same  thing  in  the 
most  positive  manner :  he  says,  there  are  Yaregues.  Sweys 
''Suede-''.  Oormiaiis  rN'onvegians),  Anclanes  'Angles  , 
Goths  (intialiitaiils  of  fhe  island  of  Gothland ,,  ami  Kusses. 
Thwe  last  Vare2;iies  puzzled  the  investitjators  tif  iioilhcrn 
history  ;  yet  the  researches  of  many  of  them  seem  to  have 
est.abiished  bcjohd  all  doubt  that  the  appellation  of  Ruas, 

Of  Bmi»  mw  given  to  ndTciitureni  from  Sweden.  A  fui 


of  the  ntirithM  eoait  of  that  country  is  stm  called  Rom- 

latjen  ;  and  the  name  of  the  Swedes  in  Finnish  is  Ruots, 
or  Rois.  It  IS  therefore  very  natural  that,  as  the  Swede* 
became  known  to  the  Sla\onians  through  the  Finnish 
population,  which  lay  between  them  and  the  Swedes,  they 
should  adopt  the  name  given  to  the  latter  by  the  Finns. 
VVc  have  moreover  two  positive  authorities  that  the  Rosa 
were  Scandinavians.  Luttpruid,  bishop  of  Cr«mona,  who 
was  at  ConsUntiiu^  in  the  tenth  century,  says,  in  dt  - 
scribing  nn' invasion  of  tte  Russians, »  Russios  quus  alio 
nomine  Nordmannos  vocamiis'  ('  Kussiaiu,  whom  we  al>o 
call  .\ormans').  The  Bertinian  Chronicles  relatu  that  tiie 
Greek  emperor  Theopliilus  (  in  a.d.  839)  sent  an  embassy  to 
Louis  the  Dehonnau,  and  with  it  some  people  who  called 
themselves  /.  >,  mni  their  king  t'hacanus,  vrno  had  arrived 
at  Constantinople  in  order  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
Grteka.  Thcophilus  requested  tioids  to  givethem some 
means  for  returning  in  safety  to  their  own  country,  as  they 
had  arrived  at  Constantinople  by  passiufj  through  niuny 
ferocious  nations,  and  he  (ful  not  wish  to  exjjobe  them 
atrain  to  sueh  ilaiiirers.  The  same  people  told  Louis  tliat 
they  beloni<ed  to  the  Swedish  nation.  It  is  well  known 
that  Severn!  kings  of  Scandinavia  bore  the  name  of  Hacon, 
which  might  eaiBj  have  been  corrupted  into  Chacanus ; 
and  the  baibaroos  oountrice  ttinmgh  which  they  had 
passed  on  their  way  fVom  Sweden  to  Constantinople  were 
probably  the  countries  which  lie  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  seas.  We  may  add  that  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  Porphyrogenitus,  when  des*  ribint',  in  his  work  '  De 
Administrando  Imperio,'  the  catai-acts  oi"  the  Dnieper,  gives 
the  names  of  the  principal  of  them  in  Slavonian  and 
Russian.  Though  these  names  are  comypted,  tJie  Sla- 
vonian names  may  be  easily  made  out ;  wh&t  the  Riusian 
are  evidently  Scandinavian  %vords  which  answer  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Slavonian  appellations.  The  names  of  the 
Varc^o-Kus.so  lenders  who  estaUiilied  the  CUplrB of  BiOMte 
are  evidentlv  Scandiiia%  iaii. 

Tlie  establishment  of  tin-  \'arei,'ues  among  the  Slavonians 
«  as  similar  to  tliat  of  their  counLrvmen,  the  Normans,  in 
France.  Rnric,  their  chief,  or  '  konung,'  having  esta- 
blished his  power  at  Non;orod  and  in  the  uyaoont  eonntir, 
«ve  to  it  the  name  of  Kaasia,  like  'hk  countryman  Itollo. 
from  whose  followers  a  French  province  assumed  the  name 
of  Normandy  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  if  the  successors 
of  RoUo  had  extended  their  conquests  over  ail  France,  the 
name  of  France  would  have  Ue-eii  rei)laee<l  by  liiat  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  same  manner  as  the  Slavonian  countries 
subjugated  In'  the  descendants  of  Ruric  teceived  the 
appellation  of^Russia.  Ruric  gave  different  provinces  and 
towns  to  hia  eountiymcn,  who  govemedtlMm  M  hb  vassals ; 
and  the  descendants  of  the  chief  and  of  his  companions, 
the  number  nf  witieh  was  increased  by  frequiiit  new 
arrivals  fioin  Seandinavia.  formed  the  cliu>s  of  iiriiiees  and 
nobles.  They  soon  adopted  fhe  language  of  fhe  natives 
of  the  country,  as  was  the  case  in  France  with  the  Noi^ 
roans ;  and  the  Scandinavian  iMUiiM,such  as  Oleg, Aakoldt 
Carl,  and  others,  borne  by  the  princes  and  chie&,  soon  gave  ■  . 
way  to  the  Slavonian  appellations  of  Vladimir,  SviatoslaT. 
&c.  It  seems  also  that  the  religion  of  Odin  was  abandoned 
by  them  for  the  Slavonian  wonmip ;  for  we  see  from  Nestor 
that  the  Russian  princes  Oleg  and  Igor  swore  by  Penin  ami 
Volos  ^^Slavonian  deities;  in  concluding  treaties  with  the 
Greek  emperors. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  by  the  Eastern  Church 
and  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  Slavoiiiaji  dialect,  into  whicli  the 
Scriptures  had  been  tianahUed  by  CrjrriUoa  and  Methodius 
rSLAvoTriATrs],  eontribatod  to  me  obfitendlon  of  natbnal 
aifferences  between  the  ruling  caste  and  the  subject  popu- 
lations. The  fctidal  institutions,  which  were  uiuonirenial 
to  the  Slavonian  spirit,  soon  disiippeared ;  and  the  only 
traces  of  Norman  character  which  remained  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Russia,  and  particularly  at  Novgorod, 
were  various  legal  provi&ioas  embodied  in  the  code  of 
Yaroslaf  the  Great  (I01»-I054) :  as,  for  iastaace.  the  ftoo 
for  murden.  wounds,  ealled  etra,  fiom  the  Teatonie 
wehrgeld,  the  judicial  combat,  and  other  tdadsof  onlea]» 
or  trials  by  the  judgment  of  God. 

VARIOLA.    [Sm.vli,  Pox.] 

VAIIIOlA'HIA.  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Lichenes.  Tins  name  is  derived  from  varioUe, 
because  the  apothecia  re.semb)e  the  pustules  of  small-pox. 
The  thidlu*  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  is  «ni»< 
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tieooaiillltDibranact'O'jK.  adnate,  spreading,  uniform.  Hie 
Mtothecium  n  »  ailagrbieular,  Bcutelltfona  eup,  fanned  of 
me  thallua,  and  Ulled  wifh  a  powdery  or  iloceuloia  sub- 
stance which  covers  :m  immersed  waxy  diak  eontaining 
iBd»edded  thecae.  This  ^'ciius  borders  closely  npon  others, 
and  through  home  of  j^pccies  it  is  closely  connected 
with  Spiloma,  Thflotrema,  Parinelui,  i'rcfolarm,  and 
Mli^mn.  All  the  species  were  included  by  Linnaeus  in 
the  qp«des  of  Lichen  /agintm  and  L.  luctn'ts.  Thev  are 
of  an  ash-grey  or  white  cohnn',  and  are  found  on  the  back 
of  the  tnmks  of  Tarious  trees,  on  roclu,  walls,  or  on  Htut 
ground.  About  thirteen  species  are  found  in  Oreat 
Britain. 

V.  fiiffii'rn,  the  Hitlur-zoiU'd  Viiiiolaria,  hus  an  orbicular 
crust,  "ill rrnundt'd  bv  a  7on;itc  liordiT  i)r>arious  colours: 
the  apothecia  are  very  abundant,  convex,  with  an  obsuk-te 
border,  and  filled  with  a  snowy  white  powder.  This  is 
one  of  the  species  included  in  the  Liehen/agineat  of  lin- 
naras.  ft  is  eommon  on  the  hark  of  trees,  especially  of 
old  bcocb-trecs,  and  on  palc'i.  Tliis  spoc-iiv-;  is  distinguislied 
from  all  others  ol'  the  i^i  iir.!;.  rus  wtdl  ;i,s  nf  thf  order,  by  its  in- 
tensely bitter  taste.  It  i>;  tor  this  riniou  that  Turner  and 
Borrcr  have  separated  the  /  dncoiden  from  this  snecies, 
although  it  has  only  a  very  slight  structural  dissimilaritv  ; 
but  it  has  no  bitter  taste  at  alK  Braconnot  found  that  the 
W.fitginea,  as  well  b.s  several  other  cnistaceous  lichens, 
contained  oxalic  acid.  Tlie  quantity  yielded  by  100  PUta 
of  this  plant  was  29*4  of  oxalic  acia,  combined  witti  X8  of 
lime.  Thn  chemist  further  remarks,  that  the  oxalate  of 
lime  bears  the  same  relation  in  the  class  of  cry]i1ni;amic 
plants  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  docs  to  tbe  lower  cla->t:9 
of  animals,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  to  tiie  higher.  Tiie 
quantity  of  tiUa  salt  however  is  not  great  in  any  of  the 
hchens  that  are  not  croataceous,  although  they  are  gene- 
rallv  femnd  to  contain  some  other  lah  as  a  snbstitute.  Sir 
Wifliani  Hooker  st.ate8  that  the  V./^igiifa  h  at  the  pre- 
sent time  employed  in  France,  on  a  vcn'  extensive  scale, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaininij  oxalic  acid.  On  what  the 
bitter  taste  of  this  plant  depends  does  not  aj)i)ear  to  have 
been  at  present  ascertained  ;  nnr  has  it  been  used,  on  this 
account,  in  medicine.  In  t^istinff  this  lichen  the  hitter 
taste iinot  immediately  perceive^  and  not  until  the  iap.>e 
of  aoma  miavtea  is  its  mtOMe  tnttemesa  developed. 

V.taetea,  Milky-wlnfe  Variolaria,  has  a  soboibfcular, 
fartareous,  thick,  white,  smoo'h,  areolate  enist,  tinired  at 
the  edges  with  flcsli-colour :  the  a[H)thecia  are  copious, 
siiborbicnlar.  flattisli,  with  an  elevated  lioreler  wiien  yoim^j, 
which  disappears  with  age  ;  the  powder  very  white.  This 
i»  the  JAehen  lactetu  of  Linnaeus.  It  occurs  on  rocks  in 
mountainoos  countries.  This  is  a  veiy  elegant  q>ecies  of 
the  genus,  and  is  one  of  the  lichens  that  are  collected  for 
thejmrpoae  of  beins:  used  in  dyeine. 

F.  gJobuli/n-a,  Vesicle-fruited  Variolaria,  has  an  or- 
bicular, thiekish.  ^laucescent,  ru£ji>se  crust,  and  sprinkled 
all  over  with  white  soredia,  and  surrounded  by  a  border 
sotnewhat  zo!iate,  anrl  of  varinus  colours:  the  apothecia 
are  large,  spherical,  dcnre.'-.ed  at  the  apex,  where  they  at 
length  burst  irregularly,  l>eeoming  scutclliform,  with  a 
lacerated  border  and  a  white  powder.  This  species  is 
fhitnd  only  rarety,  growhtg  on  the  hailc  of  old  oaks  and 
heech-tn>rs.  It  was  gatliered  by  Dr.  Sibtborp  in  0;  cn  e  ; 
and.  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  reproiluctive  organs,  is 
the  most  remarkable-lookinp  species  of  the  genus. 

y.  Vilili<:n,  Leprous  Variolaria,  has  an  ellij)tical,  veiy 
thin,  almost  filmy,  whitish  crust,  with  very  numerous,  mi- 
nute, oblotig,  confluent  apothecia,  having  a  very  narrow 
elevated  maivin,  and  containing  a  lead-coloured  powder. 
lUa  is  one  of  tlie  most  common  species  of  the  genus,  and 
ia  common  on  old  rails  and  gate-pot>ts,  living  them  the 
appearanc  c  of  having  been  impenectJy  mubed  over  with 

white  ]iainl . 

VA'Kirs.  LL'TIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  friend  and 
contemxiumry  ot  Vi-^il  and  Horace,  both  of  whom  » in  ak 
OfJnm  in  terms  of  Uie  highest  praise.  (Virgil, A  -., 
\x.  35;  Horat.  Carm.,\.  0.  1,  &c. ;  Epitt.  tt.  f.  a»7;  Ad 
/*r«on.,  SB;  Sttttrn  i.n.  40;  6.  SB^  he.)  From  Donatus' 
'  Life  of  Virgil,'  it  is  clear  that  Variu>  -urvived  Virgil,  nho 
died  B.C.  19;  for  Varius  is  there  dc-  rll>ed  as  one  of  the 
heiiN  of  Viriril.  and  as  one  of  tlie  poets  -.vho  undertook  the 
correction  of  the  '  /Kneid.*  ^'alill^  d;.sli:ii;ui>hed  llim^elf 
no  li  s,  as  an  epic  than  as  a  tra^dc  poet.  We  know  of  two 
opie  poems  of  Varius :  the  one  was  a  descriptioa  of  the 


exploits  of  Augustus  and  Aerippa,  which  is  completelj 
lost,  and  the  second  is  called  *De  MortV  and  waa  pn^ 
bably  an  aeeount  of  flie  death  of  Jntiua  Casar.  Mmto- 

bius  (vi.  1)  has  preserved  two  lines  of  this  poem.  Aa  to 

his  tratrie  compositions,  the  antients  are  unanimous  in  say- 
ing that  he  everllnl  al!  his  countrymen  ;  and  Qninctilian 
'  X.  1.  UK)  says  that  the  tragedy  'Thyestes'  of  Varius  would 
bear  comparison  with  any  Greek  tragedy.  ^Compare  Din- 
Insit^  (h  Caus.  Corrupt.  Eloquent.  JTiilargyr.  ti<i  I'trg, 
Eclog.  viii.  10.)  But,  notwithstanding  thb  general  ao* 
koowledgment  of  his  merita,  no  fiagmenta  of  his  tnm> 
dies  are  preserved  which  can  be  aibibuted  to  him  wrai 
any  certainty. 

'Bothe,  Poetarum  Ijitii  Hr/'nimr.  Fragm.,  i.,  p.  237, 
Sec. ;  Weichert,  D&  L.  fund.  Purtn.  Coriinfrilalin,  Griinma, 
1829,  4tCK:  Poetarum  Ixitinorum  Reliauiae,  p.  156,  &c.) 

VARIX  (in  Oonchology).  The  swollen  or  varicose  vein 
probably  gavo  rise  to  this  term,  wliich  is  used  by  mal** 
cologists  to  designate  the  longitudinal  tluckencd  dcvatioan 
occurring  at  greater  or  leas  Intervals  on  the  outer  suHhee 
of  spiral  shells.  These  varices  are  formed  by  the  thickened 
and  reflected  edge  of  a  former  aperture  of  the  shell,  which 
the  animal  has  increased,  by  adding  to  it>  growlh  by  iresh 
deposits  of  testaceous  matter  beyond  such  former  aperture. 
Thus  many  varices  or  elevated  longitudinal  ridges,  the 
relics  of  former  apertures,  are  seen  on  the  spire  and  body- 
whorl  of  many  marine  shells.  Examplea  vnll  be  seen  m 
Sanelia,  Tritrm,  and  SRtrex.  (Sn>ROtto*roitATA.}  Their 
eleirant  regularity  in  Hartxt    [Entomostomat.^]  addi 
greatly  to  tlie  symmetry  ana  beauty  of  the  shell. 
V.vTftlX.    [Veins,  Disfa^fs  or.] 
VAHLEY,  JOHN,  an  artist  who  ranks  very  hifih  as  ^ 
water-colour  painter,  in  which  branch  of  As  ait  ne  vraa 
almost  the  first  to  adopt  thoae  prindiilea  and  processea 
which  have  raised  it  to  such  eminence  » tMa  oooSitiy,  and 
rendered  it  capable  of  effecting  upob  a  small  scale  i><><i|f 
all  that  oil-painting  can  produce  upon  a  larger  one. 
wai;  born  in  London  about  the  year  1777.  of  parents  ili 
rather  moderate  circumstances,  and  was  about  to  be  ap- 
prenticed to  a  silversmith,  vcrj'  much  against  his  own  in- 
clinations, when  the  death  of  lUS  father,  who  had  always 
opposed  what  he  considered  an  idle  talent  for  drawing, 
leil  him  at  libei^  to  choose  »  pntfearion.  Ibat  hu  family 
were  unable  to  farther  his  views  mqr  be  taken  for  granted, 
since  lie  was  fain  to  content  himself  at  first  with  obtaining 
employment  with  an  obscure  portrait-painter  in  Holbom. 
•Mlerwards,  when  about  tiltecn  or  sixteen,  he  received  some 
inst ruction  from  a  drawing-master  of  the  name  of  Barrow, 
'.Mill  'Al.  jin  be  made  a  sketching  excursion,  wliich  was  of 
material  service  to  him ;  for  a  view  which  he  then  made  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  brought  him  into  notice.  He  nex( 
became  acquainted  with  Arnold,  the  landscape-painter, 
with  whom  ne  made^  a  toor  through  North  Wales  about 
the  year  1709.    On  his  return  from  that  exn:r>irin,  be  was 
for  some  time  employed  by  Dr.  Munro  in  making  sketches 
for  him  of  the  .SLcneiy  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  his  resi- 
dence at  Fetcham  in  Surrey.   Two  other  professional  ex- 
cursions through  Wales  in  1801-2,  and  similar  ones  through 
various  parte  of  Eogiaod,  stocked  bis  portfolio  with  aSlh 
jects  that  occupied  his  pencil  for  many  years,  and  edio 
blished  Ms  reputation  as  the  fir-^t  in  th'at  department  of 
art  he  had  chosen.    He  was  certainly  among  the  first.  If 
not  the  very  first,  who  began  to  advance  the  practice  of 
water-colour  drawing  to  that  of  water-colour  painting,  and 
to  give  that  mode  of  execution  a  solidity  and  force,  a  free- 
dom and  breadth,  which  it  had  not  before  attained,  nor 
was  even  supnosed  capable  of.   Up  to  that  time,  scarcely 
anything  had  been  produced  beyond  washed  or  tinted 
drawings,  verj'  little  superior  to  the  coloured  prints  of  the 
same  period — raw  and  feeble  in  effect.    Varley  gave  to 
his  ]muitings  neaily  all  the  vigour  of  oil-piciures,  and  by 
a  mode  peculiar  to  himself;  I'or  hi-  worked  with  gi'eat  ra- 


had  been  lidd  on  at  once,  and  hanOy  retouched.  Atthougn 

he  was  not  an  original  member  of  llie  'Water-Colour  So- 
ciety * 'e.^tiblished  in  1.S04),  he  afterwards  joined  it,  and 
his  jiictures  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  iti>  exhibitions.  From  them  and  his  practice  as  a 
teacher  he  derived  a  con»>iderable  income  for  nanyj^CUSJ 

but  a  aomerous  £uaily,  and  want  of  either  nanaganitnt  or 
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."""B*  ^'P*  almost  always  in  difficulties.  Besides 
muoih*  m  devotsd  tnueh  time  to  the  itudjr  of  judiciAl  tfr- 
timanr,  whic^  he  may  almost  b«  lald  to  have  made  a 
Mcona  profession  ;  for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pivin?  his 
•dyice  fonnallj  to  those  who  consulted  him  it<pectit)!j 
their  •  nativities,'  and  is  said  to  have  recoiv  td  fV  i  s  uii  siicti 
occasions,  or  at  least  to  have  found  a  liberal  purchaser  for 
a  drawing  in  a  client  of  that  kind.  He  oeitainJy  made 
no  aecret  of  his  pretensions,  nor  did  he  show  any  oidncli- 
nation  fbr  the  title  of  'Astrologer'  publicly  attached  to 
his  name.  Of  extraordinary  predictions  by  him  many 
fltrange  anecdotes  are  told ;  out  if  he  pooessed  the  art  of 
foreseeing  events  he  did  not  possess  that  of  averting 
troubles  and  misfortiines — in  his  own  case  n|  leas? — which 
a  little  ordinary  pmdoiic-e  wnuM  have  enabled  liim  to 
avoid.  Varley  was  married  twice  :  his  first  wife  died  in 
1824 ;  his  second  was  the  daughter  of  Wilson  Lowrj',  the 
celebrated  engtaver.  Be  himseir  died  November  17, 1842; 
at  the  residence  Of  i  (Heild,  near  Cavendish  Square. 

VARNISH,  a  fluid  applied  to  the  surfaces  ofvarior.s 
articles,  as  wood,  &e.,  and  which,  by  the  evaporation  or 
chemical  change  of  a  portion,  loavi'<  upon  tiiem  A  shining 
coating  impenious  to  air  and  to  moisture. 

Varnishes  mav  be  divided  into  throe  classes,  alcoholic 
or  spirit  varnisnes,  volatile-oil  varnishes,  and  fixed-oil 
Tarnishes. 

^nrit  or  alcohol  varnishes  are  in  general  prepared  very 
TeaoDy,  are  easily  applied,  soon  become  dry,  and  emit  no 
disagreeable  smell  :  ihey  arc  however  liable  to  c  nu  k  or 
scale  off,  and  are  incapable  of  resisting  friction  ur  IjIiavs. 

The  following,  which  are  chiefly  taken  I'roni  Aikin  s 
•  Dictionaiy  of  Chemistry,'  are  amon^  the  most  approved 
a|{Mt 'Vanushcs :— Take  of  mai>tich  G  ounces,  sandarach 
9  hunces,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  add  4  ouncea  of 
coarsely-powdered  glass,  which  prevents  the  reains  from 
agglomerating  into  a  mass  or  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel ;  digest  in  a  quart  of  spirit  of  wine,  contained  in  a 
loosely-corked  vessel  for  three  days  in  a  warm  room,  sluik- 
ing  the  mixture  frequently ;  then  add  3  ounces  of  nu  lled 
Venice  turpentine  to  the  warm  solution,  stirring  thoroughly 
till  mixed ;  let  the  mixture  remain  in  a  warm  room  for 
dbouX  a  week,  and  then  strain  it.  This  is  a  strong  varaiih 
appKed  to  chairs  and  other  artidea  of  ftiroiture. 

TUre  of  copal,  which  has  been  liquefied  and  afterwards 
very  finely  powdered,  3  ounces,  mastich  2  ounces,  and 
••lemi  1  outK  e  ;  digest  in  a  warm  room  in  a  quart  of  spirit, 
and  when  the  solution  is  complete  add  2  ounces  of  Venice 
t'.irm>ntine.  This  is  stated  to  form  a  good  variflsh  for 
>noiins  and  other  mnseal  instruments. 

For  different  purposes  the  ingredients  of  spirit  varnishes 
are  eonriderably  varied;  seed-lac,  benaoin,  anime,  ftankin- 
crnse,  entering  into  the  compoaitioa,  aecMding  to  the  nse 
to  be  made  ofthem. 

The  only  essential  or  volatile  oil  largely  used  invamislics 
i*  oil,  or.'asit  is  commonly  called,  spirit  of  turpentine; 
and  one  of  tlic  best  varm-hes  into  the  coniiiosition  of 
which  it  enters  is  copal  varnish.  [Copal  Varnish.]  This 
is  eUfefly  used  for  pictures.  Anotiier  powerful  vamisli  is 
pr^nM  liy  addiiw  to  highly-rectified  oil  of  turpentine 
dMot'lm  eif^h  oTifs  weifhfof  caootehone:  this  indeed 
Ls  the  varnish  nnvr  gcnenitly  employed  in  waterproofing 
the  i,'a:mi  uts  WLll  ktiowti  by  the  name  of  Mackintoshes  ; 
snnK'inH'^>  e:fi-s-oil  or  coal-na^ihtha  is  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  its  ^mell  is  more  disagreeable,  and 
longer  ih  going  off.  The  preparation  vS  thia  vamish  does 
not  rMuire  the  application  of  neat. 

In  Ulese  vamisncs  the  volatile  solvents  evaporate,  but 
in  016  case  of  M  or  fixed-oil  vamishMy  the  solvent  under- 
goes a  chemical  change,  and  dries  wttn  the  substance  dis- 
solved— ^these  an?  sometimes  termed  fat  varnishes.  We 
shall  mention  two  kinds,  first  the  most  colourless:  this  is 
prepared  bv  mixing  4  ounces  of  copal,  which  has  been 
uquefied  and  finely  powdered,  oil  of  t\irpentine,  and  drying 
linse<^-oi1,  each  10  ounces;  digisl  in  a  gentle  heat  till  the 
whole  IS  dissolved;  strain  it  after  standing  &  few  days. 
TUa  ffrmns  a  solid  and  nearly  colourless  glazing,  and  dnes 
ea-Hily  at  common  temperatures. 

Tlie  black  varnish  used  by  coacJimaVers  is  stated  to  be 
thus  prepared  :  take  of  amber  IG  ounces,  melt  if,  and  add 
to  it  Jiali  a  pint  of  drying  litisecd-oil  boiling-hot.  3  uunces 
each  of  aspnalt  and  rosin,  both  in  fine  powder ;  .stii  the 
materials  together  till  they  are  t}.orougbry  molted  aud  in- 
jupondidt  iM  to  file  nixtnra*  ijfiit  of  mmn  tSl  of  tar* 


pentine:  this  vamiih  Ja  iatondsd  to  diy  to  ft  ftxf  hard 

consistence.  

VARNISH-TREES.  Thfa  name  has  been  applied  to 

several  trees  which  exude  liqiiid  resins  naturally  or  t'lnni 
incisions.  These  become  dry  in  the  air,  and  are  em- 
ployed for  preserving  various  articles  from  the  influcnco 
of  the  air,  water,  or  inscct.s,  a.s  well  :ii  lor  giving  them 

S eater  brilliancy,  and  also  for  varnishing  pictures,  Alostof 
esC  ate  found  m  India,  I3urma,and  China,  and  have  been 
mentioned  under  appropriate  articles.  Many  of  them  b»> 
long  to  the  natural  family  of  Terebinthaces.  Some  of 
these  exude  an  acrid  resinous  juice,  which  on  drying  be- 
comes black,  and  is  used  as  a  varni.sh,  a.s  that  of  the  Ana- 
cardium  oceidcniale,  or  c;usliev, -mit  tree.  The  marking- 
i)T!t,  or  Semecarpus  nnaeardumi,  h:Ls  its  outer  coat  covered 
with  cells  filled  with  a  similar  black,  oily-lookinj^  acrid 
juice,  wliich  is  much  used  as  a  marking-ink.  Au^a  sinensis 
of  Lourairo  is  said  to  produce  the  aennine  Chinese  Tarnish 
with  which  the  dillmnt  fiuney  arneles  are  lacquered,  and 

which  is  black  when  simply  dried,  btit  iM-eames  rolnuii  d 
by  the  admixture  of  ditierent  piefraents.  Tin-  .Jajiau 
varnish  of  Ka>mpfer  and  Thunberg  is  Riius  \  iniix,  and 
that  of  the  Malayan  islands  Stagmaria  vernicifiua,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Jack,  yields  not  only  the  lacquer  and. 
varnish  of  Siam  and  Tonquin,  but  also  that  of  Japan.  Dr. 
Buchanan  informs  us  that  the  Juice  of  Holigama  longifolia 
is  used  _  in  Malabar  for  varnishing  shields.  The  theetsee, 
or  vamish-tree  of  the  Burmese,  has  been  described  and 
figured  bv  Dr.  Wallich,  by  the  name  of  .Melanorrhoea 
usitata.  lie  identitied  it  with  tlie  Kheu,  or  varni.sh-tree  of 
Mimniporc,  on  the  north-cast  of  Silhet.  Avery  fine  li<juid 
vamihh  is  also  yielded  by  Vateria  indica  and  V.  lanceir- 
folia.  The  greater  part  of  the  trees  which  yield  these 
liquid  varnidMa  exhale  some  acrid  volatile  principle,  which 
renders  the  ur  ill  their  immediate  vidni^  Irritatimr  and 
hurtful  to  those  who  come  within  its  influence.  This  is 
obsen  ed  also  in  some  of  the  species  of  Rhus,  asR.Toxico- 

'  V  AROTATII,  ALKSSANDRO,  caUcd  PAnovANi'vo,  a 
celebratcil  painter,  l)om  at  Padua  in  l.'iOO.  His  fallier  Dario 
Varotari  was  also  a  distinguished  painter  and  an  architect : 
he  wa5  a  scholar  of  Paul  Veroneae,  and  establi.shed  a  school 
at  Padua,  where  he  died  in  conic^noe  of  a  fall,  in  1596, 
six  years  after  the  birth  of  Ms  son,  and  hi  the  97th  rear  of 
his  age.  The  instriictor  of  Ale^sandro  Varotari  is  not 
known,  Imt  he  went  in  1614  to  Venice,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Titian  :  he  made  some 
copies  alter  Titian,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  fidelity, 
and  acquired  him  a  great  reputation.  In  hU  own  pictures 
also  he  di^layed  sucli  a  mastery  over  many  of  the  charac- 
teristic excellencies  of  Titian,  that  he  is  considered  to  ap- 
proach neA'er  to  him  than  any  other  of  his  imitators,  in 
fVeedom  of  touch,  in  mdllowncss  and  gradation  of  tints, 
and  ill  simplicity  of  composition.  The  works  of  Padova- 
niiio  are  seldom  seen  out  of  Venice  and  Padua.  He  ex- 
celled in  painting  women  and  children,  but  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  richness  of  his  carnations  and  in  his  impasto 
than  in  the  outlines  of  his  figures.  His  masterpiece  is  ge- 
nerally considered  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Vndce,  formally  in  tile  monastery  of 
San  Giovanni  di  Verdara  at  Paidba.  This  paintw  had  se- 
veral scholars,  who  painted  in  his  style,  and  had  such 
I'acility  in  cojiyint:  some  of  his  works,  tlial  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  some  of  the  copies  made  by  h\S 
scholais  from  the  originals  painted  by  I'adovaoino.  He 
died  in  l(jr>0.  His  most  distinguished  scholar  was  Barto- 
lomeo  Scaligcro, 

Chiara  Varotari,  the  sister  of  Alessi^idiOi  was  a  distin- 
guished portrait-iMdnter;  her  own  ppcfrait^by  Iicnelf,  is  in 
the  Florentine  Paiiiters*  Portrait GaJleiV.  She  Wis  h^mat 
Verona  iti  l-'iSZ,  and  died  there  in  103B. 

Uidoifi,  Le  Manunglk  MP  iff  to.  ftc;  Unti,  Stotia 

Pitini  iau  &*••) 

V.\RRO.  M.VRCrs  TERE'NTIUS,  was  born  at  Roma 
in  the  year  n.c.  116,  and  descended  from  an  antient  sen»* 
torial  family.  He  was  instructed  by  L.  Aeliua,  wlio  is 
spoken  of  as  a  most  distinguished  person,  and  alterwarda 
by  Antiochus,  an  Academic  philosopher.  Ttie  whole  ot 
his  early  life  must  have  been  spent  in  Ib.e  •.u  ()uisi1ioii  ot 
that  proiligiou^  learning  whicli  he  alti  i v. ai il>  disp];iycd  in 
his  v.oiks.  But  he  did  not  on  that  aecouiit^  Vii;lnlraw  from 
public  life  altogether;  for  in  a.o.  (j7  wc  find  him  at  the 
neadof  ftp«t«fth«ilect«l  Pompey  the  Gnat  in  Ida  ww 
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against  the  pirates.  During  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
Mid  Pompey,  Yarro  steadily  adhered  to  Pompey,  and  wng 
appointed  one  of  his  geneimla  in  Spain.  The  western  oail 
of  the  peninmla  was  placed  under  his  especial  proleenon, 

and  he  had  two  legions  at  his  command.  When  his  col- 
Icacjues  had  been  compt'llcd  to  surrender,  and  Oassar 
marched  westward.  Varru  also  surrendered  in  the  neigh- 
Ijourhood  of  Corduba,  and  alter  Ijeinfj  set  at  lit)erty  he 
went  to  Pompey  at  Dyrrachium,  where  he  was  staying  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Fhanalus.  During  the  absence 
of  Canar  in  Egypt,  b.0.  47*  Antony  destroyed  Vanro's  villa 
near  Casinom,  wbere  t  grnit  part  of  bis  property  was  loit. 
After  the  defeat  of  Pompey.  Varro  wnndrew  altogether 
from  public  life,  and  returned  to  Italy ;  and  when  Cnesar 
came  to  Rome  Varro  hceatne  rfcntioilod  to  him,  and  wa.s 
intnisti-d  by  him  with  tlie  purclia-mi:  oi  the  books  for,  and 
the  whole  management  oi,  the  (iiock  and  Latin  libraries, 
which  were  then  establidied  at  Ruhr'.  Henoweiyoyed 
for  a  few  years  perfect  peace,  ukl  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  study  and  the  composition  of  several  works,  avt  new 
troubles  arose.  After  the  murder  of  Cssar,  in  b.c.  43, 
Varro,  then  a  man  of  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
was  put  by  Antony  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason  but  l)ec'ausc  Varro  \\a.s  a 
staunch  I'liend  ol"  republican  freedom.  Yarru  liim-ell' 
escaped,  as  his  friends  concealed  and  protected  him,  until 
tfie  danger  had  passed  over,  but  his  libraries  w-ere  irre- 
coverably lost  After  the  battle  of  Aetiiun.  bx.  30,  Varro 
•gain  Hved  at  Rome,  and  appears  to  have  been  highly 
esteemed  by  Augustus,  who  gave  hini  the  superintendence 
of  the  library  Ibundcii  by  Asinius  Pollio.  Notwilhstandinsr 
the  ;:rcat  loss  of  bonks  and  otlu-r  property  which  \'arro 
had  sustained,  lus  literary  activity  remained  unabated  to  a 
very  advanced  age.  In  his  eighty -eighth  vear  he  was  still 
writing.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Xat.,  xux.  18.)  He  died  in  the 
ninetieth  (b.c.  27;,  or,  according  to  Valerius  Maxhnui^  in 
the  hundredth  year  of  his  age. 

Varro  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  men  that  ever 
lived.  He  was  certainly  the  most  leanied  of  the  Romans, 
but  his  learning  was  not  the  leaminjr  of  the  closet  only  : 
he  had  acquired  a  practical  kno\vIedi:c  nf  mt-n  and  things 
(luring  his  public  career,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  solid 
knowledge  M  WTOte  his  works  in  the  retirement  of  his 
villas.  There  was  scarcely  any  branch  of  knowledge  with 
which  he  was  not  thorotighly  convenauit:  he  was  an  his- 
torian, a  philosopher,  a  naturalist,  a  grammarian,  and  a 
poet,  and  m  all  these  branches  he  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
the  highctt  pmise.  A'ano  was  for  his  time  and  for  the 
Romans  what  Aristotle  was  to  the  fTrceks.  He  himself 
Kays  that  he  wrote  40()  l)ooks  ; '  septuaginta  hebilomades,' 
Gellius,  iii.  10),  but  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  two 
and  a  few  ftagnents  of  olheia,  are  now  lost.  Wc  shall 
only  mention  aonu  of  the  more  important  among  his  lost 
woncs,  and  then  add  a  f»w  remarks  on  those  stin  extant. 
1,'RerumHumanarum  Antiquitates  Libri  x\v. ;'  2,  'Rcnmi 
Divinanim  ^Antiquitates  Libri  xvi. 3,  'De  Vita  I'opuli 
Romani,'  consisting  of  at  least  eleven  books :  4,  '  Dc  Gente 
Populi  Romani  Libri  iv. ;'  5,  'De  Initiis  Urltis  Romac 
Liber G,  '  De  Re  Publica,'  consisting  of  at  least  twenty 
books  ;  7,  'De  Philosophia  Liber  ;'  8, '  Dc  Sceniciii  Origi- 
itibus  Libri,'  of  which  the  third  book  is  mentioned ;  D,  *Dc 
Poetis  i*  lU.  •  De  FlautioisComoediis/  11,  *  De  Bibliothecis,' 
8eo.  (Bee  the  Kst  In  fUnfidns.  Bibffoth.  Lot.,  i.,  c.  7.) 

The  two  extant  works  of  Varro  are  on  the  liUtin  laii- 
Sriiage  C  De  Lingua  Ijitiiia'  i  and  on  .\gricu1ture  (' De  Re 
Rustica'  v  Ttie  former,  of  which  a  part  oiil\  is  extant,  con- 
sisted originally  of  twenty-four  books,  of  which  we  now 
possess  only  books  *&,  6,  7,  8,  0,  and  10 ;  and  these  arc 
much  mutilated  and  interpolated.  The  work  was  written 
between  the  years  b.c.  46  and  44,  and  was  dedicated  to  his 
intimate  Mend,  M.  T\dlius  Cicero.  In  the  first  three  of 
the  extant  books  Varro  treats  on  the  origin  of  words,  and 
in  the  last  three  on  the  accidents  of  words,  such  as  declen- 
sion and  conjugation.  Ttie  sul)ject  is  of  such  a  nature 
tliat  we  cannot  judge  of  him  by  it  ;  but  it  is  nevcrtlieless 
of  Sreat  value  on  account  of  the  philological  remarks  as 
wan  as  various  historical  and  archaeological  matters  which 
are  mentioned  incidentally.  The  iinit  edition  of  *De 
UngualAtina'is  that  of  Venice,  140R,  4to.,  edited  by  Pom- 
ponius  Laetus  and  Rholandelhu.  The  best  among  the 
modem  editions  are  the  Bipont  (178R,  2  vols.  Svo."),  that 
of  Spcngel  ^Berlin,  1826,  8vo.\  and  especially  that  of 
U.  O.  .Miilier  (Leipdg,  1833,  8vo.>  The  Bipont  edition 


contain.^  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  VaiTo's  lo^t 
works. 

The  work  *  De  Re  Bustica'  is  complete,  and  not  in  such 
bad  conditioD  as  the  *l>e  Lingua  Latma,'  although  antiMifc 
authors  quote  passages  from  it  which  are  not  an  jt  W»m» 
It  consists  of  three  books,  and  is  dedicated  to  Ms  wife 

Fundania.  Although  Varro  wrote  it  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
it  is,  at  lea-t  among  the  Roman  woilis  on  agriculture,  the 
best  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  written  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  and  in  a  pleasing  and  lively  style.  Besides 
the  subject  it  professes  to  treat  of,  it  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  passages  illustrating  antient  mytholc^,arohaieology, 
and  etnlos.  it  is  ddeily  based  upon  Qreek  w«ilt%  anAonc 
written  by  the  Carthaginian  Mago.  It  is  printed  in  ttc 
collections  of  Varro's  works  pxiblished  by  H.  Stephens 
(1569).  Popina  Lev  den,  IfUll ,  Svo.\  and  others  ;  and  also 
in  all  the  collections  of  the  'Scnptores  Rei  Rustica;,'  the 
best  of  which  are  those  by  J.  M.  Oessner,  with  notes  of 
Bmesti  (Leipng,  1772-74»  2  vols.  4to.).  and  J>  G.  Sebaei- 
der  (Leipng,  m^Vj,  4  vols.  8fo.),  who  lua  alM»;  l^cnik  % 
very  good  Life  of  Varro. 

(Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Lat.,  i.,  c.  7 ;  Orelli,  OntHMUf.  TW^- 
lianiint,  under  '  M.  Terentius  Varro.') 

VARRO.  PU'BLll  S  TKRE'NTIUS,  sumaroed  ATACI'- 
NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  was  born,  according  to  Hieronymus, 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  about  the  year  b.c.  82,  at 
Alax  in  Gallia  Narbonensia,  or,  according  to  Wiillner,  at 
Narbo  itseUl  Kenpectine  his  life,  little  is  known  beyond 
the  fhets  that  he  leameaGicek  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
and  died  in  n.c.  37,  at  tha  Mgt  of  forty-nve.  Varro  dis- 
ting\iisbed  himself  in  epic,  elegiac,  and  epigrammatie 
jwetry,  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  and 
epigram*,  his  works  are  now  lost.  We  know  of  three  epic 
poems  of  Varro — 1,  '  An  epic  on  the  war  of  J.  C»sar 
against  the  Sequani, '  Bellum  Sequanicum,'  of  which  Piie- 
cian  (X.,  p.  877)  quotes  the  second  book.  2.  '  BelhlBl 
Punicum  Secundttin,'  which  Fabricius  attribute:!  to  Marcus 
Terentius  Varro,  but  others,  with  greater  probability,  to 
P.  Terentius  Varro  Atacinus.  3,  '  Argonautica :'  this  poem 
was  a  free  translation  of  the  '  Argonautica'  of  Apolfonius 
Rtiiiiiius,  and  was  very  celebrated  among  the  Romans.  It 
is  freuuently  referred  to  by  contemporary  writers,  as  well 
OS  bv  later  grammarians. 

(For  a  not*  detailed  account  of  this  post,  see  Wemsdorf, 
Poet.  liU.  Mhtom^  v..  3,  p.  138Bi  to. ;  and  Wullnei;  Com- 
menlatio  deP.  Termtii  I  ammit  Ataeini  Vita  et  Scripli*, 
Munster,  1829,  4to.  In  both  of  these  works  the  remaina  of 
the  poet  are  collected,  i 

VARVICITE.    [.Mangvnbse— O/'Mq/'.J 

VARUS.  QUINTI'LIUS.  [Hkrmann.] 

VASA,  GUSTAVUS.    [Guwavxs  JSmchsom.] 

VASA  (vessels;,  in  Botany,  a  term  appttad  to  sevoal  Of 
the  tissues  of  plants:  see  T^aa,  VaasiMU.' 

VASA'RI,  GICVRGIO,  CavaKere,  bom  at  Ansno  in 
ir>V2,  was  a  celebrated  painter  and  architect  in  his  time, 
but  liis  reputation  now  rests  nearlv  exclusively  upon  his 
Livesof  the  most  excellent  Italian  Painters, Sculptors,  and 
Architects,  '  Vite  de'  piQ  excellenti  PiUori,  Scultori,  e  Ar- 
chitetti,'  published  in  Florence,  in  ISSO,  in  2  vols.  Bvo., 
and  again  in  a  second  edition  by  himself,  in  1568^  in  3 
vols.  4to.,  with  portraits  cut  in  wood,  likewise  in  Fmeaee, 
with  manv  new  lives  of  living  and  deceased  artists,  up  to 
the  year  1567.  This  work  became  remarkably  popular, 
and  many  editions  of  it  have  been  since  publislu'd  :  one  at 
BoUiicoa,  from  l(i47  to  ]6G^  with  Uie  same  porliait.-.;  one 
at  Rome,  in  IT-)!',  with  coppeq)late  portraits,  and  cniciul- 
ations  and  annotations  by  tiottari  ;  again  at  Leghorn  and 
Florence,  with  additional  notes  In'  Bottari,  in  1707-72; 
another  at  Siena,  in  1791 -94.  by  Delia  Valle,  with  some 
additiiona]  information  respecting  the  artisis  of  ffiann  (this 
edition  was  reprinted  in  the  Milan  edition  of  Italia 
8ic8> ;  and  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Vasari 
]iiilih~l'.ed  in  Fliuruce,  in  -ix  volumes,  8vo.,  in  1822-M, 
in  which  tt>e  biographies  were  reprinted  from  the  edition 
of  1568,  without  notes,  hut  with  copies  oi"  'he  portraits  of 
Bottari's  edition.  In  1832,  Schorn,  Uie  late  editor  of  the 
'  Kunst  BlatI,'  commenced  the  publication,  at  Stuttgart  Md 
Tiibingen,  oCa  German  translation  of  the  livcs^  with  many 
original  notes,  and  others  selected  from  fttncr  editions : 
the  notes  render  this  edition  very  valuable, but  aa  yvt  th« 
iirst  and  second  parts  only  are  publiklied. 

Tlie  last  life  in  Vasari's  work  is  hi«  own,  which  he  traces 
up  to  hi.  filly-fifth  year.  He  wm  insjjjig^^^de^  jg^^ 
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insltallMr  Antodo  Vtmn,  tad  in  paint  in  cr  by  William  of 

Marseilli- ;  and  being  taken  to  Florence,  in  1.'j24,  bv  Siliro 
Paaschiu.  cardinal  of  Cortona,  he  was  there  furllier  in- 
atructed  by  Miehel  Anijelo,  Andiva  ds  l  S;irto,  and  wthcrs. 
Vattri  lout  Im  lather,  in  1528,  of  the  plague,  aud  in  I.'>2i) 
he  turned  goldjiniitti  in  OMler  to  be  the  better  able  to  aatiist 
iupportod  by  an  onoia.  He  however 


MmSuaHf,  who  were 

tfMaUM  fair  took  up  lua  figmar  ppofeMoa  at  Piaa,  He 


tvctumed  to  Arezso,  and  studied  with  Francesco 
'  fM/iuti,  Atm  whom  he  was  taken  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  de' 
Medici,  who  totik  him  into  liis  service  to  Uonie,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  Clement  V  ll.    He  risturued  allerwaid*  to 
Florence,  and  there,  through  the  eucourapement  aud  pro- 
lection  ot'the  Medici  fiunily,  hemet  with  all  tlte  sucoeM  he 
'.-•oi(kl  dedire.  Fnwifaiiiten  have  been  more  succesafbl  in 
t"pamk  a£  mUamgt,  or  bava  executed  more  worin  than 
-  Vaaiit'  nit  Mm  -pafaltings  are  remarkable  for  no  particuliir 
'  ewsellcDce,  thou^i  they  are  sfeiierally  correctly  dniwn,  ami 
many  of  them  are  conspicuous  lor  a  dii^nity  of  clianictcr 
.  which  is  not  common.    He  was  tlic  intimate  friend  and  an 
entluisiaslie  admirer  of  Micliel  Ans»elo,  aud  he  may  be 
almost  termed  a  servile  imitator  of     style.  The  llll^'l'ity 
of  \'a8ari's  works  wew  aabeutcd  from  his  daeigaa  or  ear- 
Idana  /  by  luiaalialin^  nrha  were  very  numerana:  they 
•:pBifrtad  at  How  a  great  oeilini^  with  many  fk-escoes  fur 
-I  tteiCSardinid  Farnese^  in  a  hundred  days,  but  so  little  to 
•  Va»ari'»  satisfaction,  that  he  determined  from  iliat  lime. 
liVt4.  not  to  entrnnt  to  them  the  tiiiinhinii;  of  any  work 
nhatevei.    Va.-«iri  in  his  'Life'  relates  the  origin  of  his 
*iaographica)  work  ;  he  undertook  it  in  consequence  of  a 
>Mq^eation  of  the  celebrated  Paolo  Giovio,  and  at  the 
i  aBqiMt-aCOardmal  Fknuaft  k  iaaTaatcompilaiioiiaiid 
iVmaritbt  i^mAiAtka,  «^ether  the  prodnetion  of  one  or 
'KK&Sie  pQTunx*,  nnd  remauis  even  now  unrivalle  l  1)\  any 
'a^rh  of  its  kind.  not^Tilhsfandinir  its  uumeroti^  iuaeeii- 
rai!ie».  and  his  partiality  for  tlie  Fion  iitines :  the  style  i.-, 
excellent  for  the  period,  and  tlui  luufuage  ia  both  power- 
•ftil  awL  aioqumt.  Vamd  diai  at  FloKBce»  in  187^  and 
•tWBi  buried  in  Aieoo/  < 

VASeULAR.XIfiSUB.  (Ttsnm  VisnrABLB.] 
l;    VAflCULARES,  in  Botany,  applied  to  the  two  principal 
•"•iaaeea -of  plants,  Exoff ens  and  Endosrens,  on  account  of 
their  highl)  iltj\ i  lojud  \iusciilar  tissuLf,  in  opposition  to 
ther1a<n  oi  Acrogeiis,  the  tissucii  of  winch  are  priucipally 
( I  llular.  and  ttcncc  tliey  are  called  Celluiiu^s.  (jEkOOINs; 

JiNr>C>ftKNg}.  CayPTOQAUIA  ;  VKtiXTABI.BS.l_ 

V AS£S<MMt<e*t^«  XntMat,  Aft^ptlo-  This  word  in  its 
widest  sema  eoaqniaes  all  veaiela  intended  to  contain 
floida,  wluithar  thqpwe  nude  of  netal,  tlione,  or  clay.  In 

form  also  vases  may  be  of  all  varieties  of  shape,  from  that 
of  a  cup  or  a  saucer,  to  that  \\hich  we  are  accustomed  to 
cnil  va*'  or  uni,  in  a  nan-ower  sense  of  the  wonl.  .AntiL  iil 
vases  uf  all  tiaiwc  materials  and  furm^i  have  come  down  to 
oar' time ;  some  of  them  are  simple  ycmscLs  without  any 
•aManaantf  and  aHian  aia  deeointed  with  relieia  or  paint- 
•(•infa.  TliavvoataunnniiaeiaH  of  aalient-faaes  are  those 
■unted  vases  of  dried  or  baked  clay  which  have  of  late 
years  been  discovered  by  thousands  in  Etnn-ia,  Southern 
Italy.  Sicily,  C.reeci.  and  some  of  the  Grecian  inlands. 
They  arc  only  found  in  the  tombs  and  catacombs  of  these 
coiintrieH,  and  the  few  other  spots  in  which  they  are  now 
and  then  met  with  have  generally  been  considered  as 
pUnca  in  which  they  wew  manufactured.  It  is  remarkable 
thai  no  anehmaea  hnra  ever  been  discovered  either  at 
Sonltaitd  in  eantnd  Italy,  or  in  .\n\  of  the  Greek  towns 

of  Asia  Minrif,  iiti'!  Mint  tficy  ait-  fouiul  i;i  much  ijn-ater 
ntiraber^  i;i  Ktiuna.  ShUiLliu  It;il\  .  and  Sicilv,  than  in  any 
part  of  (Jreeco  Pmpfi.  Altliuui:li  thfv  are  aunost  in- 
variably found  in  graves,  (hey  do  not  apjx^Rr  in  anj  case 
to  Inrra  served  as  urns  in  which  tli«  remains  of  the  dead 
aien«4Mfasited»  hutthqr  ere  atwrnyi  iound  either  standing 
•««oaitire  Twidiee  of  iiw  dead,  or  hmurotthrottse  pegs  round 
>?Uifc*MaUs  of  natteemhi.  This  circumstanee,  together 
iritb  the  fact  that  they  are  not  found  at  Rome  or  in  central 
Italy,  has  led  to  various  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  ot 
the  custom  of  placini;  them  in  graves  or  tombs.  Tlie 
wtOMt  (niiiiiiou  opinion  is.  t!).at  on  certain  occasions,  es- 
peeially  whon  persons  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
llWBrtcr  (Oerci)  or  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  they  received 
gneh-vaeeaaaaenienala  of  the  aolen»it|V  Mid  that  after 
their  death  these  tmcs  weiv  depoiHed  m  Ihrir  temfaa  to 
attest  the  faet  of  theirim'.  iiicr  *>een  initiated.  Others  tliitik 
that  these  vases  were  the  ^nics  gaiaod  in  conliiits  duii%' 

p,  c,  No.  leaSb 


I  certain  ralij^us  IMivals.  But  neither  of  these  opinions  has 
any  foundation,  ibi'  jj.unted  V!vm>s  aic  found  ir.  '.he  i(reatest 
numbers  in  phu  is  xs  in  Etruiiaj  where  tiie  Uaccliic  mys- 
teries wiK  never  introduced,  and  in  places  where  Uiey 
existed  only  fur  a  veiy  sliurt  time;  and  it  is  also  evident 
tiuil  the  pamtings  on  most  of  the  vaiea  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  nwsteries.  If  the  vaaes  were  prizes jraven 
to  the  victora  in  colenra  contests,  their  nnmber  could  not 
possibly  be  as  great  as  it  is.   We  also  know  only  of  one 
instance  in  which  vases  were  given  as  prize^^u  tlic  \Klors 
in  the  .-oleinn  cunte.-ts,  ami  this  was  ui  the  I'aiiathenaea 
of  Alliens.    Under  these  circumstances  we  muil  be  con- 
tent with  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  fact  tliat  in  certain 
countries  the  aiitients  used  to  adorn  the  graves  of  the  dead 
with  these  vases,  until  fiirtlier  cBaooveriee  ahull  Aov  the 
fiieaning  of  the  cusUnn* 
So  long  as  only  a  flew  of  these  painted  vases  were  known, 
[  llu'v  Wire  j)rincipaJly  valued  as  rdio  of  aidiquitv  or  foi 
j  their  iu.-.triptions,  aud  it  rarely  happened  that  the  e'lejiaiu-e 
uf  their  forms  or  the  beauty  of  their  paiiitiiiijs  v,:\i  Hut  iy;ht 
worthy  of  much  consideration.    It  is  only  of  Jate  thai  tl*ey 
have  been  regaided  as  something  more  than  uuttcnt 
curiosities,  and  aothiog  is  indeed  better  calculated  to  give 
us  a  correet  idea  of  the  nnivenel  appredation  of  ert  and 
beauty  among  the  nntients,  than  the  immense  nnniher  of 
these  painted  vases.    For  the  men  w  ho  made  these  paint - 
iniTs  are  not  the  trriat  niib-ti  r>  of  tlie  ait,  but  must  iiave 
formed  a  numerous  dass  of  ordinaiy  ailists,  p.iinli  »-!>  en- 
gaged in  the  potteries  or  potteix  themselves,  who  liad 
either  taste  enough  to  imitate  or  copy  the  wur^s  of 
eminent  masters,  or  had  imbibed  fiom  tlie  works  of  aii 
with  which  they  weve  anmrnnded  a  taste  which  eng^^lcd 
them  to  produce  woiks  of  their  own,  many  of  which  are 
worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  those  of  tlie  grmtist  uins'ci-, 
of  antient  or  modern  times.    Tliat  they  furuicd  a  dihluu  l 
clas".  uf  artists,  who  were  uiobably  trained  in  their  ciall 
like  other  artiticcrs,  and  tliat  they  were  not  held  in  any 
particular  esteem,  may  be  inferred  from  tl^:  manner  in 
whicli  tliey  are  fjpokaa  of  by,  Aristophanes,  ificclat,  084, 
&e.)  Amonff  tiie  muneroua  names  of  vase  painteqi,  wfiiph 
we  read  on  the  vasc.<  themselves,  there  is  not  one  that  can 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  ideutitied  with  any  of  l!ie 
painlci-s  nu  ntioned  by  aiitieiit  wiitcis.  Ilt  jc  then  we  have 
not  indeed  the  works  of  any  paitieular  uenius  uiisi  d  alove 
his  nation,  but  the  productions  of  the  national  genius 
itself.   The  period  diuring  which  the  art  of  vas>e  pa.tntiug 
completed  its  development  from  t))c  rudest  ulc^uieuls  to 
the  nighesl  ncrAatioOt  ia  conq^riaed  in  tiia  three  canUuiee 
before  the  Cbntian  wa,  fiwn  R.C.  500  1o  about  90O. 
Within  this  period  tlie  art  went  througli  th<  variou.N  stages 
which  every  art  h:w  more  or  less  to  pa*s  throui;h,  and  at 
the  end  of  il  (lie  application  of  it  gradually  ceased,  so  that 
about  the  time  of  Uie  Christian  ssra,  and  uAcrwai-ds,  those 
painted  vases  were  valued  aa  mudi  and  fetefaed  aa  l^gh 
prices  as  in  our  own  days. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  clarify  tiie  immense 
number  of  antient  vase^  of  wliicb  specimens  ore  pi  ej>ei  ved 
in  all  the  museums  of  Europe.  The  differences  in  vases 
found  in  dilTercnt  district.s  or  cou!i'iii>  havi-  Inl  some 
ajchaeologists  to  clas-sity  them  aetuidiiig  to  certain  lo- 
calities in  whu  h  manufactui'cs  are  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted, 'lliis  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Levezaw,  iu  his 
description  of  the  vases  in  the  Koyal  Museum  Of  Berl^  ; 
but  tbu  ayetem  compelled  the  auttuur  to  have  recoune  to 
the  mort  a^tnuy  hypotheses,  aa  vases  of  precisely  the 
wime  kind  occur  in  places  very  di.slant  fi-om  one  another, 
and  the  rao.-t  dilfcient  kinds  are  found  in  the  wuie 
place.  The  mo^t  convenient  criteiion  for  clxssifying  them 
IS  their  style  of  painting,  which  is  it!>elf  a  veiy  obvious 
distinction,  and  also  marks  Uie  different  stages  of  the  art. 
Tliose  which  contain  tiia  rudest  and  most  imperfect  jpoint- 
ings  are  indeed,  on  the  wholei  vases  of  the  highest  outi- 
(puly ;  but  this  is  notalwaj's  a  safe  guide,  for  as  in  statuaiy 
certain  antique  forms,  especially  when  connectetl  with 
religious  worship,  became  C(.i!veitliuii;!l  .";k!  ti;u!ilional, 
and  were  retained  at  a  time  when  tlie  art  had  made  great 
progress,  so  it  u  vety  probable  that  in  some  cases  the 
most  antient  style  of  vase  jiainting  was  imiiaXed  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period.  \\  ith  this  caution  we  nutydiviAe 
all  fainted  vaaea  into  &ve  great  classea^— 

1.  Vaaee  with  paintinffB  in  the  Bgypliim  Hiflej-^vi 
name  is  not  nu  imt  to  imply  that  they  were  made  in  EgJ'pt 
01- b»  i^giptiiuia,  but  uwrely  tbat  mm  ^^^^J^*^^^ 
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resembles  that  on  the  monuments  of  Kjrjpt.  Th«  chamc- 
tfrislies  by  which  vasi'^  of  tliis  (.la^i-^  art'  eaMly  distin- 
guished are  as  follows : — Tlie  vat-os  thpiiist'lvos  are  of  a 
ioraewhat  depressed  or  bulky  shape,  and  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  on  which  the  figures  are  painted  in  a  black  or 
brovi-n  colour,  sometimes  wUJi  the  addition  of  pui^le  or 
white  tmts.  The  figure*  TCpresented  aie  uauaUjr  uunds, 
Mich  as  lions,  ranu,  mass,  swans,  cocks,  sphinxea,  and  other 
monstei^  <",0ilam!s  of  friMtastic  flowers  nm  around  tiie 
vajiesanil  make  a  soit  of  iVanie  to  the  figures.  Human 
fSguves  occur  very  seldom,  and  it  seetns  that  the  painter's 
only  object  was  to  give  to  the  vessel  a  pleasing  and 
suitable  ornament.  The  black  and  brown  colours  are 
usually  laid  on  thickly  upon  the  natural  colour  of  the 
clay,  and  are  without  any  nnd  of  vaniish;  nor  are  the 
colouni  always  laid  on  carefully  and  equally,  so  that  one 
part  is  often  lighter  or  darker  tnan  Ihc  other.  The  inner 
outlin^•^  iif  the  parts  of  the  figures  are  more  or  less  care- 
fully tiaeetl  in  the  clay  w  ith  a  sharp  or  pointed  instrument. 
Tlie  character  of  tlie  design  is  antitpie  and  conventional, 
but  in  many  instances  the  figures  are  full  of  lite,  and  indi- 
cate a  feelins  for  harmony,  both  in  the  compodtion  and  in 
tlie  detail.  'Grace  it  entirely  wanting;  Kune  entice  liave 
imai;:ined  that  some  of  the  vases  of  this  class  may  be  as  old 
as  the  lime  of  HnriK  r,  but  the  be-^t  Hiit;r|uarie8  are  agreed 
that  most  of  them  arc  not  older  than  ihc  year  n.c.  r>(KI. 
The  kkill  and  neatness  with  which  tlie  de.>iij:ns  are  niatle 
arc*  very  surprijiing,  and  these  pointTare  on  tlu-  w  hole  a 
safe  cmerion oftmir antiquity,  for  in  later  iiuitatiuns  the 
desig|ns  are  usually  made  carelessly  and  inaccurately.  The 
inscriptions  are  sometimes  written  from  right  to  left,  and 
sometimes  from  left  to  right.  Tliey  wft  sometimes  quite 
unintelligible,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  certain  antient 
Doric  characters  occur  in  a  great  many  of  them,  whence 
it  ha.s  been  interred  that  they  were  manuftietured  ,at 
Corinth,  or  in  otlier  Doiic  places.  Tin  \ases  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  tombs  ot  Volei  in  Ktiutia,  and  in  lho»e 
of  Nola. 

2.  Vases  with  paintings  in  the  archaic  or  atUitni  ttyUi. 
—The  vases  of  this  class  have  Mack  flgurts  on  a  red 

ground,  and  the  figures  are  no  lontrer  mere  animals  and 
ornaments  of  the  vessels,  but  contain  scenes  taken  from 
the  stories  about  the  t;o(l>  and  hemes  r)f  Greece,  and  frum 
the  oceuiTences  of  ordinary  life.  The  paintings  thus  have 
a  greater  value  both  on  account  of  the  subjects  and  their 
containing  the  distinct  gei-ms  of  further  development. 
The  form  of  these  vases,  which  is  usually  fhat  of  the 
amphora,  has  a  (Veedom  and  elegance  of  proportions 
which  arc  wanting  in  those  of  the  first  class.  In  siie  they 
vary  I'lom  (he  jiiealest  Panathenaic  vases  which  contained 
a  whole  niitrcles,  douii  to  the  smallest  size,  hut  they  arc 
always  of  lunutifid  proportions.  The  style  of  painting 
resembles  that  of  the  vases  of  the  fir&t  class,  as  both  have 
the  character  of  undeveloped  antiquity,  and  tiie  i>eculiarity 
of  the  designs  has  led  manv  eritics  to  attach  to  them  no 
value  at  all,  and  to  regard  them  as  mere  curiosities.  But 
although  nrt  in  thene  paintings  has  not  yet  reached  the 
height  office  movements,  and  has  mil  yd  the  full  control 
over  the  siibject.s  represi  iite<l,  htill  they  cannot  be  viewed 
without  regard  to  their  relation  to  tfie  historj-  of  art  in 
general:  they  mark  u  disLinct  period  of  its  development, 
and  contain  traces  of  the  same  Greek  wpni  which  is  so 
striking  in  the  later  and  more  perfect  works  Of  art.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  designs  are  strong  outlines  of  the  main 
parts  of  the  human  body.  The  shoulders,  hips,  and  upper 
j>arts  of  the  lesrs  are  broad  and  muscular;  the  body  nliovc 
the  lii])si*  mostly  thin,  slender,  and  contracted.  Tbe  laces 
arc  !/y  mi  means  beautiful,  and  for  the  most  part  without 
any  expression,  and  only  represented  in  the  profile.  The 

Zes  appear  nevertheless  in  their  whole  length,  and  inlnale 
juves  they  mlaige  and  eircuUur;  their  outlines  are  traced 
in  tile  clay  with  a  pointed  instmment.  In  female  figm-es 
the  eyes  are  rather  loni:  than  circular,  and  painted'with 
abnishon  white  ground.  All  x\w  nun  Lineiits  of  the  figures 
are  violent,  and  the  aitists  appear  to  have  aimed  at  the  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  degree  of  pliysieal  strength.  In  the 
representation  of  animafii  especially  horses,  which  fre- 
quently occur,  the  artists  were  evidently  less  bound  by  con- 
ventional rules,  for  the  horses  sometimes  display  a  consider- 
able deme  of  boldness  and  beauty.  Tlie  number  of  va.ses 
Ofthisoiom  is  very  great,  and  it  is  scarcely  tu  ccssiirv  to 
Kmaik  that  the  features  which  we  have  here  nu  iitiom  il 
^  oeeor  with  the  greatest  oosiiibic  number  of  moditicatiuus 


and  shades,  as  the  period  which  produced  them  wis  un- 
questionably one  of  progression  with  a  gradual  transition 
Irom  the  harsh  to  softer  lormi.  On  the  wtH»le  tlie  forms  of 
the  designs  hear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  kind  of 
sculpture  of  which  we  possess  specimens  in  the  metopes  of 
the  temple  of  Selinus.  The  c'naMMter  of  ttw  designs  is 
such  that  the  time  in  whieh  these  vases  wen  made  midtA 
be  regarded  as  the  some  as  that  to  whieh  thoee  of  the 
first  class  heUmtr.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
early  style  may  have  intentionallv  l)cen  continued  even 
arter  the  art  itself  had  inrnle  consiJcrnlilc  jirogrcss.  Such 
may,  for  instance,  have  been  the  case  with  the  Pana- 
thenaic vs-ses.  which,  being  connected  with  religion,  con- 
tinued to  be  made  according  to  the  antient  fashion,  though 
Br6nsted  (On  Panathenaic  Faan,  p.  112)  has  shown  that 
the  prize  at  the  Panathenoca  did  not  consist  of  the  vase 
itselt*.  but  of  the  oil  contained  in  it.  The  migorify of  vases 
of  this  class  however  are  generally  believed  tO  bave  been 
made  previous  to  the  year  H.t.  4'M. 

3.  Vas4\s  with  paintintrs  in  Ihe  sn-rri-  style. — In  the 
vases  of  this  class  the  figures  are  red,  the  natural  colour 
of  the  clay,  on  a  beoutiinl  black  ground.  White  is  aeldoai 
used,  and  only  to  opinHs  the  white  hair  of  old  persons. 
Although  the  eoloor  of  these  vases  and  their  figures  pre- 
sent a  striking  ctmtrast  to  those  of  the  first  two  tdasscs,  yet 
the  character  of  their  designs  is  in  many  ca.ses  not  mate- 
rially different  from  those  of  the  second  class  ;  while  in 
others  the  severity  of  the  designs  vanishes  and  gives  way 
to  the  beaotiibl,  so  tint  thmr  ndght  be  naked  in  tlw 
fourth  clasi.  The  inner  outiinei  an  in  a  few  imtaiiees 
still  marked  with  a  pointed  tostranient,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  fint  two  classes:  in  a  few  others  the  hair  only  is 
marked  in  this  manner,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  all 
the  outlines  are  drawn  with  the  brush.  The  red  figures  on 
the  black  ground  produce  a  most  pleasing  effect.  The 

.  harshness  and  violeticc  of  movement  so  striking  in  the 
archaic  va.ses  srradually  disappear,  and  make  way  for  a 
calm  and  severe  dignity.  The  ailists  however  did  not  yet 
work  with  perfect  freedom,  and  the  designs  are  ratner 
stilP.  The  most  striking  ftaiures  in  the  designs  are  a  cer- 
Inin  moderation  and  harmony.  The  draperv'  forms  varied 
and  nch  folds.  thou!;h  they  show  a  conventional  iX'gularity. 
The  heads  are  worked  with  great  care,  and  sometimes  are 
tnily  graceful ;  the  hands  and  feet  are  better  drawn,  and 
with  much  greater  neatness  and  accuracy  than  on  the 
vases  of  the  former  classes.  The  hair  is  still  stiff,  and 
betrays  a  degree  of  timiility  on  the  pari  of  the  artist,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  always  very  simple.  The 
subjects  represented  are  the  same  as  thone  on  the  va.ses  of 
the  second  class,  but  repose  is  more  frequent  than  action. 
The  forms  of  the  vases  have  something  more  elegant  than 
those  of  the  second  class,  altliough  they  pVMent  great  varia- 
tions both  in  shape  and  sise.  "niey  oeeur  most  frequently 
in  Etnnria  and  at  Nola ;  thev  often  contain  insenptions 
in.character8  of  a  middle  Idnu  between  the  archaic  mode 
of  writing  and  the  later  one.  The  period  commonly  as- 
signed to  works  of  this  class  is  from  n.c.  4<XJ  to  420. 
Among  the  antient  sculptures  the  Aegina  marbles  are 
those  whieh  bear  the  greatest Nsemblance  to  the  paintinei 
of  this  cla&s  of  vases. 

4.  Vases  with  paintings  in  Me  beatUi/ul  ttyle. — ^Tlie 
transition  to  this  style  too  was,  as  it  has  been  remariced 
above,  gradual,  and  it  had  been  prepared  by  the  works  of 
the  preceding  cla.ss,  so  that  in  many  ea.scs  it  is  difficult  to 
deteiinine  whether  a  work  belongs  to  the  third  or  lourtU 
<  !a!-s.  Hut  in  all  the  va-ses  which  arc  regarde<l  as  the  true 
representatives  of  Uiis  period,  all  harshness  and  severitv  of 
style  have  dlst^nP^ared:  llvdineai  in  tlie  composition,  per- 
fect freedom  in  action  and  movemeat^  aa  well  as  in  the 
drapery,  are  the  essential  charaeterlatfes  ofthis  style.  The 

faces  of  the  figures  arc  of  beautiful  forms,  and  tlie  heads 
are  no  longer  in  profile  only,  hu!  mam  jiresent  their  faces 
to  the  s]>.ctator.  All  the  ontlines  "are  drawn  with  the 
limsh.  'I  he  feeling  for  what  is  essential  in  art  appears  to 
have  guided  the  workmen  in  all  the  ProcOMCO :  for  all  is 
beauty  and  simplicity ;  exaggeration  in  expwaiion,  move- 
ment, and  ornament  are  avoided.  The  colour  of  the 
figures,  as  iti  thi-  third  class,  is  the  natural  red  of  the  clay  ; 
the  varnish  is  generally  of  extraortlinary  fineness  and  of  an 
unrivalled  trloss.  The  jnirple  tints  which  are  seen  here 
■and  tlieie  in  the  vjwes  of  the  first  classes  never  appear 
lu  le,  and  in  their  place  white  is  ii.sed  to  represent  a 
vanety  of  Uiings,  such  as  ribbons,  lS*^l*«»^f(J|^5^^g^\o6ogle 
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torches,  und  tlie  like.  The  inscriptions  too  are  ugiinlly 
painted  in  white.  Vaaes  of  tids  class  are  not  oHcn  found 
in  Etniria;  th^  are  moflt  fi«^ent  in  Nola,  Sicily,  and 
Attica.  The  nibjeett  repreMnted  on  them  are  on  tlie 
M  bole  the  samv  ;u  on  iho^  of  the  third  claaR,  but  scenes 
conneclecl  with  thi-  worship  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus  be- 
come more  prevalent  than  bofore.  'Finis  we  fii.d  iVeqiieiit 
representations  of  Bacchic  dances,  but  all  are  of  Ute  noblent 
conception.  Sometimes  we  aI»o  meet  with  loenea  taken 
firam  Uroek  comedies.  The  most  comnon  form  of  tlie 
vaaes  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  tdender  amphora,  the  round 
hydria.  and  the  crater.  Theva'^cs  nf  this  class  which  show 
the  luLfhest  ]ifrlVction  of  the  art  !i])i)Lar  to  l)flonff  to  llie 

EtkhI  btiriiminfj  with  tlio  year  n  r.  -UN).  .\  jiartiiiiinr 
nd  of  these  heautifiil  vases  is  found  at  S.  Asrata  de"  Goti. 
They  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  great  softness  of 
their  fi^ires.  They  are  (generally  believed  to  belong  to 
the  period  of  I'hiiip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

S.  Vases  with  paintinin  in  the  rich  «/y/e.— Vases  of  thia 
elaas  belong  juirtly  to  tnc  period  in  which  those  of  S. 
Asrata  were  made,  and  luutly  to  thi-  jjciiixl  which  I'ollowtnl 
it.  Those  of  S.  AtratH  have  for  the  iiiOht  part  i^ieatiT  >iiii- 
plifitv  of  <l»>it;ii  lliuii  tluise  of  the  rich  btyle,  which  arc 
clueflV  found  in  Apulia  and  Lucatiia.  in  detail  they  dis- 
play the  Ugheet degree  of  beauty,  but  are  ovcrl^cn  with 
fijrores  and  omameati.  The  vaaea  themselve*  are  usually 
of  a  lan^e  size,  and  the  artists  seem  to  have  been  anxious 
to  fill  thi  ii  .space  a.s  much  a.s  possihle,  and  with  a  varietv 
of  subjects,  wiiit  h  m  soiiu'  i  itsi  s  ha%e  no  connection  with 
cne  another.  The  vaniish  on  these  vajics  is  on  the  wliole 
like  that  on  the  vases  of  S.  Airata,  that  is.  witho.it  kIo.ss. 
and  inferior  to  that  OH  vaaes  of  the  tbuilh  cla--«.  The  dc- 
si|pM  are  often  executed  with  considerable  carelessness, 
MM  evidently  show  the  linking  oonditimi  of  the  art.  The 
figures  are  very  soft,  m  may  be  seen  especially  in  the  fre- 
quent representations  of  naked  figure*  of  females,  genii, 
youths,  and  hcnnajihiDdilis.  Tnc  hair  of  the  female 
fij^tres  IS  rich  ;  tliat  of  male  fi^ires  often  scanty.  The 
best  specimens  of  this  cla.ss  of  vases  are  of  cxtraotdinuiy 
beauty,  but  the  worst  of  them  are  so  bad  that  tliey  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  works  of  Gn  cks.  From  this 
otrottmstaoca  it  baa  been  infeired  that  during  this  period 
the  art  of  vase<painttng  became  more  and  more  a  mere 
maltt  r  of  mechanical  labour.  The  subjects  represented 
a.e  fur  tlie  most  part  i»cenes  of  the  heroic  a<xes,  Imt  lUVNtic 
i*oK-mnities  and  ntca,  which  it  is  difhi  ult  to  ex])iain,  occur 
■veiy  frequently.  Comic  sceni's  also  are  more  inimeruus 
than  on  the  preceding  cla.ss  oi  A  paiticular  kind 

of  vaaes  of  th»  class  are  ftmud  in  the  Baailicata,  which 
have  been  oomBdeied  by  some  as  not  of  Greek  origin ;  but 
the  subjects  represented  on  them,  as  well  as  the  inscriptions, 
are  Greek,  and  they  prohably  belong  to  the  time  when  the 
art  was  in  its  tlccay. 

The  precise  tmie  at  which  the  use  of  painted  vases  as 
ornaments  for  tombs  ceaited  cannot  be  determined,  hut  the 
isessaliun  of  the  custom  must  have  been  followed  by  the 
Uiacontinuance  of  the  manufacture.  The  cessation  of  the 
custom  has  been  accounted  for  and  been  connected  with 
Tarious  occurrences  in  the  history  of  Italy.  Some  have 
thoujfht  that  the  5?ocial  War,  uliu  li  (1« -tmyi  1  so  much  of 
Creek  civilization  in  Italv,  aisu  put  an  md  to  the  manu- 
facture of  these  painted  vases;  others  sujiposc  that  the 
suppression  of  the  Bacchic  mysteries  by  the  Senatus  Con- 
■uHmn  de  Baeehanalibus  was  Uie  cause  of  painted  vases 
being  no  knger  depoHted  in  the  graves.  The  groundlessi- 
neas  of  this  opinion  has  been  mtisfaetorily  proved  by 

Kimner  (  ^ f^ti/l  utid  dU'  Ih'i  kinift  <'l'  r  lu  inuhlteii 
Qrittk.  Thoiiiiffn^ni',  p.  1H7,  &c.  ,  wlio  i?t  nu  lined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  custotn  gradually  I  ra-i  il  :it  the  time  when 
the  Roman  sovereuinty  was  established  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
As  tlie  Romans  themselves  had  never  adopted  the  custom, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  their  influence,  without  any  de- 
finite enactment  for  the  purpose,  nut  an  end  to  the  enstom 
in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Kramer  thinks  that  there  are  no 
painted  vases  of  a  later  date  than  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  question  as  to  the  place  or  places  where  such  painted 
vase*  were  manufactured  w.is  never  raised,  and  w;us  nut 
in<h'('d  of  ureal  iin]n  i'.aiH-c,  until  immense  nund)ers  of 
them  were  Ibund  in  Ktnuia.  The  question  then  became 
of  no  small  importance,  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  whole  history  of  antientciviliiation;  for  jn  the  place 
or  plaoea  whes«  these  vaaea  we«a  pnidtteed,  the  taste  for 
aenl  aviiitie  nient  miut  hnva  bMa  nueh  mora  widely 


spread  than  in  any  plaoe  of  modem  timCiS.  Tliat  all  the 
painted  vaaes  are  or  Greek  origin  is  now  no  lon^^er  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  and  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  bubjects  re- 
presented on  thera,  as  well  as  by  the  Greek  inscriptions, 
although  the  precise  mi  aiiin:;  of  some  of  the  paintimjs  and 
inscriptions  will  perhaps  remain  undiscovered.  \\\  the 
opinions  which  have  heen  set  i'orth  in  rcijard  to  the  origin 
of  the  painted  %ases  found  in  Ktniria  ma)  be  divided  into 
two  great  clasws  :  the  one  is,  that  they  were  manufactured 
in  the  country  where  they  are  found ;  and  tlie  other,  that 
Ihey  were  imported  from  a  foreign  country'  or  countries. 
Those  who  niaint.-iiiu'd  the  former  opinion  hi'li(^\cd  cither 
tlial  tiu  rc  was  in  Ktnuia  a  consiilcraliic  (ireek  population 
(Tyrrhenians  .anions'  whom  \ asc-inainifactorics  were  esta- 
hhshed.  and  that  atterwards  this  Greek  population  was 
absorbed  and  overwhelmedby  tteEtniicnna ;  or  that  there 
existed  at  Volci  in  Etruria  one  or  more  corpocalions  ot 
pottem  who  were  in  close  oooneetion  with  Attiem.  Those 
who  assert  that  the  vases  were  imported  from  foreign 
parts  acrain  differ  as  to  the  place  or  places  where  they 
Wi  re  manufactured,  and  from  which  thi'v  were  exported. 
Some  have  ret^anled  Sicily,  others  ;\theiis  or  the  ( 'halculian 
colonies  in  Campania,  especially  ('uma'  and  Nola,  as  the 
places  where  they  were  manufactured ;  but  moat  of  these 
opinions  are  opposed  to  well-known  historical  ikets,  and 
supported  by  Twy  weak  H^v^^i  while  otheia  are  mere 
hypotheses,  formed  only  because  thirir  anthon  felt  the  ne- 
ces.sity  of  iixiiii;  upon  sonic  place  or  other  OS  the  one  from 
which  tlus«'  \ascscanu'  into  Ktinna.  If  we  con.sidcr  the 
reeular  and  orj;anic  (IcvclojuiKiil  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  trace  in  the  art  of  vase-j)ainting,  and  the  re- 
semblance among  the  vases  found  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  antient  world,  we  feel  inclined  to  look  to  one 
particular  place  Or  eountry,  in  which  they  originated  and 
m  which  the  art  was  developed.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
we  remember  that  the  subjects  represented  on  these  vases, 
as  far  as  they  are  intellij^ihle  to  us,  belotif;  to  the  m\1hical 
history  of  .\ttica,  and  that  the  eharartci-s  in  Ihe  inscrip- 
tions uiulcrwent  in  the  pericxl  in  whicli  tlte  vases  wcic 
manufactured  the  same  changes  as  those  wh.ii  h  ^vc  find  in 
Attic  inscriptions,  together  with  vnnons  uihcr  circum- 
atancea  whion  are  careftilly  weighed  and  exaoiioed  in  the 
work  of  Kramer  above  referred  to,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  .\thens  wa^  the  place  where  they  were  manufactured, 
and  (rom  whence  they  were  exported  to  various  other 
parts  of  the  antient  woilil.  Some  of  tlic  vases  helonfcini: 
to  the  fiwt  class,  especially  those  w  ith  Doric  characters  in 
their  inscriptions,  may  have  been  made  at  Corinth.  The 
prinianal  manufactor)  at  Athens  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  Ceramictts,  a  suburb  of  Athens,  winch  derived  its 
name  fi'om  rerantfus  (Ktpafuix\  a  potter.  The  trade  whioti 
Athens  thus  carried  on  in  paintea  vases  must  have  been 
\cry  c\ti'U.si\ c.  Other  towii''  loo,  as  we  know  from  Pliny, 
who  speaks  only  of  his  own  tunc,  had  their  potteries,  m 
which  vessels  of  various  kinds,  and  .some  of  gjcat  heauty. 
were  manufactured  lor  the  purposes  of  orditiar)'  life,  aiid 
an  extensive  trade  in  them  was  carried  on. 

IVe  cannot  hm  enter  into  a  description  of  the  me- 
dumieal  process  of  making  paintings  on  vases,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  modem  times,  but 
must  refer  the  reader  to  an  able  treatise  on  this  point  by 
Hausinann,  '  (.'omnu  ntatio  de  Confectione  Vasoruni  .'\nt.i- 
quorum  Fictilium,  qnae  vuli^o  Etrusea  appellantur,'  (iilt- 
titi^en,  182.%  4to.  Tlie  dis-sertations  upon  particular  vases, 
which  have  been  written  of  late  years,  arc  innumerable : 
we  shall  only  mention  those  which  give  a  detailed  account 
of  painted  vases  in  general,  many  of  which  contain  draw- 
in  srs  in  which  the  colours  of  the  antient  vases  are  more  or 
less  accurately  imitated  :—L.  F.  de  Rossi,  'Raccolla  di 
Vasi  diversi.'  Home,  1713,  fol. ;  Passeri,  'Piclurac  Ktrns- 
corum  in  Va-sculis."  Rome,  17ti7,  :J  vols.  fol.  ;  'Collection 
of  Eiiirravings  from  Ancient  Vases,  mostly  of  pure  (ircck 
win knuuiship,  discovered  in  sepulchres  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  W.  Uamil- 
ton,'  by  W.  Tischbein,  Na)ih  s,  1798-1S03,  4  vols. ;  C.  A. 
Bottiijer,  'Griochisehe  \  ascii-cmiilde,'  Weimar,  1797- 
18()0,  3  vols.  Hvo. ;  •  IViiiturc.-,  de  \  ases  Antiques,  8kc., 
par  A.  L.  .Millin,  publii'  par  Dubois  Mais4inneuve,"  Pans, 
IHOH,  2vol8.  fob:  J.  Milhni;cn,  'Peintures  Antiques  el 
In^>diles  de  Vases  Grecs,'  Rome.  1813,  fob;  by  the  same 
author,  'Unedited  Antient  Motmments,  Painted  (ireek 
Vaaes,*  Paris,  1827,  4to. ;  and  *  On  the  late  Discoveriea  in 
fitruria,'  Supplement  to  voL  ii.  of  the  l3!pfKl!|j^CS^>^^ 
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Royal  Society  of  Littraturc  ;'  T.  Panofka,  •  llaccolla  di 
Vasi  Scelti,'  Home,  182G;  and  by  tlie  same  author,  ' Vasi 
di  PreouO;  ilUutnti,'  Florence,  1U2(>,  fol.,  with  «xplana- 
toiytaxt  la  8vo.;  Dttbmt  H^Miineuve,  'Introduction  a 
TEtude  de  Vases  Antitiucs,  aieooim>Bgn£e  d'une  CoUcetkm 
des  pUts  belles  Formes,'  Pari*,  1817.  fol. ;  Gerhajd. '  Berlins 
All! ike  Bildwerke  :'  Stackclbi  i<r, '  Die  Gnibcrder  Griechcn 
iJtiindated,  •  Oil  Paualhenaic  Va.ses/  in  the 'Transu'jtions 
of  tile  Royal  Society  of  literature,"  vol.  ii.  The  r.umber 
of  other  works,  and  of  those  whieh  contain  descriptions  of 
the  various  museums  of  Europe,  is  too  large  to  be  enume- 
nled  here.  Hie  work  which  deaerves  to  be  parUculatl/ 
recommended  for  the  eiiU««l  laitatjr  of  the  ait  of 

Iiainting  is  that  of  KruMT,  quoted  above  (publiahed  at 
Jerlin,  1827,  Hvo. ). 
VASSAL.    [FKi  nM.  SystmI.] 
YASSV.   [Marnk,  Haih^.] 

VATER.  JOHANN  8EVERIN,  a  disttogiiidwd  Gei^ 
man  liiwnwt  and  theologian,  waa  bom  at  Altenburg  on  the 
27th  of  May,  I77I.  After  having  leceiTed  bis  preparatory 
edueation  in  the  gymnasium  of  hu  native  town,  he  went  in 

17!J<)  to  tlie  university  of  Jena,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
and  theoloiry.  the  latter  under  Gricsbach,  Doederlein,  and 
i'auliis.  Vrom  tlic  year  1792  to  17W  he  continued  lliese 
htudies  in  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he  also  bi  gan  his 
career  as  academical  teacher.  In  17'JG  liowever  he  re- 
turned to  Jena,  where  he  was  apiKiiiit(  il  professor  extraor- 
dinary in  the  theological  iaoolty.  Along  with  the  Hebrew 
lani^iai^,  the  grammatical  Rnowlcdj^  of  which  waa 
;:icatly  advanced  by  him,  he  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
Mndy  of  a  variety  of  lauiTuasrcs,  for  the  purpose  of  compa- 
rison, and  of  discovering?  what  was  then  called  a  philoso- 
pliical  or  universal  grammar,  which  wa^  to  develop  the 
great  prineiplea  common  to  all  Jani^un^'es  and  their  re- 
apeotiva  nammars.  In  the  year  lUOU  he.  waa  invited  to 
|p»  to  Hafle  as  ordinary  professor  of  theolo|?y  and  Oriental 
htemture.  Without  giving  up  his  linguistic  studies,  he 
now  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  critical  examination 
of  the  early  books  of  llu  Oid  Tc^laiiu  tit,  and  of  eeclesia.s- 
tical  history.  After  tlie  death  of  Adelung,  in  IMKi.  who 
lelt  tiib  ^reat  linguistic  work,  '  Mithridates,'  luifiniKhed, 
Vater,  with  the  assLstance  of  Adelung's  MSS.  and  of  se- 
veral distinffui>lud  scholars,  undertook  its  completion. 
Adeluqg  had  only  published  one  volume,  and  thio  other 
three  were  i>ob1irfied  by  Vater  (Berlin,  1808-17).  In  1809 
he  was  appointtnl  j)rofessor  of  theology  and  libnuian  in  the 
nnivcrhJty  of  Kiinigsberg,  wh.ere  he  continued  his  linguistic 
labours  with  iwinbated  ical.  His  s-imiiLs  iiiihraced  ttie 
iaiieuagcs  of  civihzed  nations,  as  well  aa  those  of  the  tribes 
of  America  and  Africa.  In  I82U  Vater  returned  to  Halle 
as  professor  of  theology,  and  although  he  did  not  altoge- 
ther abandon  his  former  linguistic  nursuits,  yet  we  &d 
him  chiefly  enni^ed  in  ecclesiastical  btstoiy  and  the  ex- 
position of  the  New  Te-'^taraent.  During  the  last  years  of 
ilis  life  he  edited  heveral  theological  and  relicioii^  pcrin- 
dicals,  as  the  '.lournal  ITir  Prediger,'  the  '  KuxlieMlii^ito- 
n-cli' s  ^Vrchiv,' and  the  '  Jahrbueh  der  Haii^lichen  An- 
duciit,'  tlio  last  of  which  he  himsidf  had  set  on  foot  in 
ISItt.   He  died  at  Ifallo  on  the  ICth  of  March,  1826. 

Vater  poiieaaed  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages  tlumanyofhis  centemporafies,  although  tie  did  not 
enter  into  their  sj)irit  su  deeply  otlieiN.  Ilis  works  how- 
e\  er  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  immense  mate- 
rials v  iiich  tb^  contain  for  the  study  of  compaiatiTe 
giatnniar. 

The  following  list  contains  the  most  imjiortaot  of  his 
linguistic  works :— 1,  '  Uebersicht  dcs  Nenesten  waa  ffir 
Philosophic  der  Spraehe  in  Detitaehland  gethan  worden 

ist,  in  hinleitungen,  Auszugen,und  Kritikcn,"  Gotlia,  1799, 
Rvo.  ;  2, 'Versuch  einer  Allgemeinen  Sprachlehre,'  &c., 
Halle,  1801,  «vo. :  3.  '  Lehrl)\.c1i  drr  Allgemeinen  Gram- 
niatik,  besonders  fiir  Hiihere  Schulklas^seu,  mit  Verglcieh- 
uiig  iiltcrer  und  nencrer  Siirachen.*  Halle,  180G,  Hvo.  ; 
4,  'Handbuch  der  Hebiiiiscnen,  Syrischen,  L'haldiiischcn, 
und  Arahischen  Grammatik,  flir  den  Anfaog  der  Erlem- 
ung  dieter  Spiachen  b«arbeitet,'  2nd  edit.,  LeipBA,  1817, 
8vo. ;  5,  •  Titcmtnr  der  Gramnudiken,  Lexica.  und  Worter* 
Sanmilungtn  aller  Sprachen  der  Erde.  in  Alpliabetischer 
Ordnung,"  Herlin,  18I5,  8vo.  (this  work  is  i)rinttd  in  Ger- 
man and  Ijitin  . ;  (i,  '  Analektcii  der  Snr.ahenkunde,  mit 
<  iner  Sprachenkarle  von  Ostindien,  I.vipzic,  1820  and 
1>^21,  2  parts;  7,  '  Vergh ichungstafeln  der  Kuropiiischcn 
SlamDMpcacben  und  Siid-west  Atiatischer ;  H.  K.  Kadi, 


Ueber  die  Thrakische  Sprachclassc  :  All?anesi?che  (Jram- 
matik  nach  Fr.  Mar.  dc  Lccce ;  Giu.sinische  Grammatik 
nach  IdauickGhai  und  Kralow,und  Galiscbe  SprachJehre 
von  Ch.  W.  Abhveidt,'  HaHe.  1822, 8vo. 

VATE'RLV,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Dipterocarpeffl,  which  has  been  so  named  in  compliment  to 
Abrahaui  \  ati  i,  once  prol'e.s--ior  of  medicine  at  Wiiiii  iji- 
berg,  and  author  of  some  botanical  dis.scrtations,  as  on  the 
balNaiu  of  Mecca,  &e.  The  genus  is  characterised  by 
having  the  calyx  5-clell;  segments  at  length  reflexed; 
petals  ^  oval,  emarginate,  twisted  in  the  bod;  stamens 
40  to  50,  short,  inaerted  between  the  petals  and  the  base 
of  ttie  genn;  anthers  long,  linear  ;  capsule  S-ralved,  1- 
celled  and  1-seedcd  ;  cotyledons  stalked.  The  species  are 
only  two  in  luunber,  f.  indica,  which  grows  all  alone  the 
Malabar  l■oa^'f  and  inC'anara,  and  /  ia /icerr/o/ in,  \\'hi<:h  is 
common  in  Silhet.  Both  species  form  large  trees  with 
entire,  smooth,  coriaceous  leaves,  and  terminal  ])anicle«  of 
white  flowers,  and  both  are  valuable  not  only  as  timber* 
trees,  but  for  yielding  valuable,  afanoat  md<iue  products. 
V.  indica  grows  to  the  height  of  about  eo  feet,  and  yields 
valuable  timber,  which  is  much  employed  in  hhip-Ouild- 
ing,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  teredo  ;  when 
the  bark  is  wounded,  a  pellucid,  fragrant,  acrid,  bitter, 
resinous  fluid  exudes,  which  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  be- 
comes yellow  and  fragile  like  elaas.  This  resin  is  well 
known  in  commerce,  and  is  usuafly  called  oopal  kk  India, 
but  when  imported  into  England  raeeivos  the  name  of 
gam  anime.  The  fluid  resin  also  makes  a  good  varnish, 

which  is  called  puudiim,  or  liquid  copal  ;  on  the  Malabar 
coa-st  it  is  otte:i  called  jiiiiey  varnisli,  and  the  tree  jiiney 
vaniish-tree  or  piney  maruin.  The  dry  resin,  bi  ilnl  willi 
more  or  less  oil,  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  tar  and  resin  ; 
it  is  also  employed  by  the  natives  instead  of  frankincense. 
Besides  these,  another  very  valuable  product  is  yielded  by 
this  tree,  and  that  is  a  hStif  substance  wfiidi  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  piney  tallow,  or  vegetable  tallow  of  T'anar  a. 
Tliis  is  obtained  by  trailing  the  f^ced.s,  when  the  fatty 
substance  floats  to  the  surface,  and  on  cooling  down 
becomes  of  the  consi-stence  of  tallow.  In  colour  the 
different  specinietis  vary  from  pale  yellow  or  fawn,  to 
perfect  white.  Its  general  properties,  such  as  its luurdnees, 
colour,  combustibility,  and  fusibility,  place  it  between  wsx 
and  tallow;  but  it  is  far  suponor  to  the  latter,  having  no 
disagreeable  smell,  either  when  burning  or  at  common 
temperatures.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  tallow  were 
aiicertained  by  Mr.  E.  Solly  to  consist  of  tw  parts  of 
stearine  and  two  ol  elaine.  The  first  erood  account  of  this 
substance  was  published  by  Dr.  Babington,  in  Brande  s 
'  Journal  of  Science  and  the  .Vils'  1825,  who  detailed 
experiments  proving  its  appUcabilify  to  oandle-makine. 
For  this  purpose  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  easily 
cast, as  tne  tallow  comes  freely  from  the  mould  t  it  burns 
very  well,  and  gives  a  good  bright  flame  resembiui-  tlmt  of 
wax,  and  in  economy  of  combustion  it  is  Buixrior  to  eitiier 
spermaceti  or  wax.  Mr.  £.  Solly  i  Pruc.  of  Royal  A^iuiic 
N'*  '  .,  1831)  .1  has  inferred  that  it  might  also  be  employed  in  tho 
manufacture  of  soap.  It  seems  also  well  adapted  for  pre* 
venting  friction  in  machinety.  As  this  tree  is  valuable  in 
many  potnta  oi  viow,  it  seems  very  desirable  for  mote  ex- 
tensfve  cultivation ;  a  btaoeb  cut  off  and  placed  m  the 
irround  irrov.  s  rn]Hdly,  and  tlM  treo  oooMs  to  pcrfcotion  in 
iroin  1.")  to  lHJ  ^  eai-s. 

V.  lancea'l'olia  is  the  otlicr  species,  which  was  de.scrilwd 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  from  Silbet,  where  it  is  called  /noo/. 
Ldce  its  congener,  this  also  exudes  a  clear  liquid  from 
wounds,  &c.  in  the  bark,  which  soon  hardens  into  an 
amber-oolottred  rosin.  ¥Voni  this  the  natives  distil  adaric> 
coloured  and  strong-smelling  resin  called  choott.  and 
chont  and  .eowrfby  the  Brahmins,  who  use  it  as  incense. 
V.  indu  a  has  been  tiirured  by  RJieede.  //or/.  Mai.,  iv.,  p.."i3, 
t.  ].">,  and  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  Corommn/'l  J'/nnf.y,  in.,  p. 
80,  t.  28«. 

VATICAN,  the  name  of  a  hill,  a  church,  and  a  palace, 
or  rather  an  assemblage  of  public  buildings,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tlie  ISbei^  within  the  walls  of  modem  Rom  e .  Th  c 
Mons  yatfoanuB  was  outside  of  the  walls  of  antient  Rome. 

and  deri\ed  its  name,  accoRlin<j  to  some,  from  the  'vatici- 
nia,'  or  divinations  ol  soothsayeis,  which  were  delivered  in 
that  seiiuestered  spot  ;  but  tins  seems  a  fanciful  derivation 
(.'\.  Gellius,  xvi.  17).  Pliny  (///«/.  Nat.,  xxxvi.)  speaks  of  " 
an  evergreen  oak  of  fpttA  antiquity,  older  than  Komc  itself, 
upon  wbioh  was  an  iBsoriftion  in  £bm«ait;f;|fi)9g^i(^4£t)C)gle 
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mfjini;  tliat  it  v^as  a  sacred  treo.  Tlu'  Vatican  \^asv.itllin 
the  tvrritor}'  of  Ktruria  he tbru  tl)e  Roman!*  spread  their 
dominifHi  north  of  the  Tiber.  Port  of  the  Jaoioulus  wm 
aflenrards  encloeed  by  iralls,  but  the  Mom  VsUcaiins  never 

WMenokned,  either  under  the  republic  or  the  i  nipir  ■.  Tii  t!io 
plain  between  the  liill  ami  thu  Tiber  Caliirula  eoiibtructed  a 
drcui  lbrcliariot-niCi">,  and  jilaced  an  obelisk  in  tlif  middle 
of  it,  tile  same  which  now  stands  belbr*;  iSt.  Peter  *  L'hurcli. 
This  circus,  beinfi:  aflenvards  used  bv  Nero,  was  called  by  his 
name  j  Nero  had  also  gardens  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Tlw  cilCIM  wati  destroyeil  under  Constantine,  who  built  on 
Hn  lite  *  cburoll  or  basihea,  dedicated  to  the  Apostle 
Peter,  irhom  tradition  reported  to  have  been  buried  on  that 
spot.  This  church  in  said  to  have  been  con!H.'erHteil  by 
Po]K  Sylvester  I.,  and  to  have  been  eiihebed  byCotwtan- 
tiuf  w  nil  ;-i)U  ndul  (im;itm  Ills  and  ample  revenues,  which 
the  succeedinjT  <  linntian  emperors  greatly  increased. 

Pope  Leo  IV.,  about  a.d.  85U,  w&lled  round  nai-t  of  the 
Vatican  hiU  and  th«  plsin  bmeaUk,  to  oroteet  Um  church 
of  St.  VfAet  a^aiwt  tm  ineonioiit  of  €ne  Santeem,  and  he 
gave  the  unineJosed  grounds  to  a  number  of  Corsiran 
families,  which,  having  been  driven  from  lluir  eoiiutry  by 
the  Saracens,  had  taken  reluije  at  Home.  It  then  beeainc 
a  siiburb  of  Koine,  and  was  called  •  J^eonma  Civitas.'  This 
distric  t  is  now  called  by  the  name  of '  II  Horgo.'  In  the 
year  liiuranius  111.  beean  building  a  palace  near  the 
dwioh  or  6t.  Peler  tbt  the  vtcpti  residence,  wMeh  grew  by 
d^Eiees.  under  successive  popes,  into  an  inunenie  mass  of 
buildings,  known  bv  tlie  general  name  of  the  Vatican. 
The  I^ateran  palace  had  been  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
|ioi)es.  [Latkuan.]  Gregory  XI.  on  return  liom 
.Vvim>on  fixed  liis  permanent  residence  in  the  Valieaii  on 
account  of  the  protection  of  the  neighbounn:;  cattle  of  Nt. 
Aoffdo.  The  pakuecf  the  Vatican  contnuied  to  be  the 
reatdence  of  the  poiNit  until  about  the  middle  of  tiie  16th 
eentuiy,  when  Pnd  ill.  built  the  palace  on  the  Qoirina] 
Mount,  which,  on  account  of  its  healthier  and  purer  air, 
has  «dnce  been  prefened  to  the  \'atican,  which  is  however 
u>ed  occasionally  as  a  winter  residemc,  a-^  well  aa  on  the 
occasion  of  grand  '  funzioni,' or  church  ceremonies,  being 
iwrforaied  in  St.  Peter  s,  when  the  pope  removes  ta  the 
Vatican  to  be  near  at  hand. 

The  old  church  of  8t.  Peter  was  a  hirge  stnietoiet  more 
than  300  feet  in  length :  it  lay  lower  than  the  present 
church,  which  has  been  raise<l  above  it,  and  which  is  much 
largt  r.  Part  cf  the  antient  church  is  become  a  subterra- 
neous vault  under  the  ])aveineiit  of  the  modern  building: 
it  contain.-)  chapels,  and  ahaix.  with  old  monument.H,  sculp- 
tures, and  mosaicai,  and  the  public  have  access  to  it  on  i 
certain  days  only.  j 

Nicboiaa  V.  naa  the  fint  who.  about  the  year  1400» 
thought  of  boildinif  a  new  chnrcb,  as  the  old  one  was  in  a 

ruinous  statiN  but  the  underlakii;:^  was  abandoned  for  about 
half  ii  century,  until  .Julius  II.  eouini!.s.sioned  the  arehitt  et 
Bmiiiaiite  lo  make  a  jilaii  of  th<'  intended  htnirture.  The 
plan  of  Bramante  was  a  I«itin  cross,  surmounted  by  a  vast 
and  lody  dome.  .lulius  II.  him^ell  hud  the  fii^t  ^one  on 
thd  Ittth  of  Aprilt  1S06.   Ununante  raised  the  enonnons 

SUlaia  wfaleh  sapport  the  cupola.  After  the  death  of 
ujins  and  Bramaufe.  Leo  X.  entrusted  the  work  first  to 
Gildio  di  San  Gallo,  and  to  Raphael  d'Urbino,  who  was  an 
architect  as  .veil  as  a  painter,  and  afterwards  to  Penizzi, 
w  ho  altered  Braumnte  s  plan  into  that  of  a  Greek  cross,  but 
efTected  little  towards  its  execution.  Ailcr  Penizzi's  death. 
Pope  Paul  III.  sent  for  Michel  Angelo,  who  carried  forward 
the  works  with  his  clMiacteriatic  energy,  raised  the  drum 
of  the  enpoia,  covered  over  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
cased  the  inside  with  stone.  Afler  the  death  of  Michel 
Angelo.  his  pupil  Barozzi  or  Vi^nola  continued  the  build- 
in'.',  and  eaxd  the  exterior  with  traverlino.  He  died  in  ' 
l.")73,  and  little  more  v.ius  done  till  1585,  when  S5\ti;>  \  . 
resolved  that  the  dome  should  be  finished,  and  commis- 
sioned Domenico  Fontana  and  (iiacomo  dcdla  Porta,  who, 
after  OMJcing  the  neecMir  ^aas  and  arrangements,  began 
the  work  in  Jolvt  1B88.  It  was  carried  on  night  and  day : 
-i\  hundred  WOnbnen  were  employed  on  it,  and  in  May, 
1. 5'JO,  the  last  rtone,  al^cr  being  solemnly  blessed  by  the 
pope,  was  fixed  in  itn  place  at  (lie  sound  of  a  discharge  of 
cannun  from  the  (Jastlc  St.  Anirelo.  By  the  followins 
Novcmlwr  the  crowning  of  tlu-  dome  was  comi)lete*l. 
Paol  V.  ^Borgheae)  b«niw  elected  pope  in  1C05,  appointed 
VaOo  liademo  to  be  anShilect  of  St.  Peter's,  who  Icngth- 
ciwd  the  nave  of  the  chordi,  ao  ai  to  give  it  the  «ba|ie  pf  «, 


Latin  cross.  He  then  built  the  portico,  which  was  finished 
in  ux  years,  and  was  open  to  mt  public  in  IU12.  Two 
yean  after,  the  whole  structure  was  completed.  Sixtua  V. 
and  hb  arehiteet  Fcntana  had  already  nosed  the  OlielidE 
befbrethe  church.  Paul  V.  and,  afler  him.  Innocent,  con- 
atructed  the  two  muruifieent  fountains  by  the  sides  of  it ; 
and  Alexander  VII  b  iraii  in  106 1  the  two  semiciixnlar 
colonnades  which  enclose  the  i'iazza,  or  open  area  in 
front  of  the  church.  Beniini  was  the  aichitect  of  this  last 
work,  which  was  finished  in  1667.  Lastly,  Pius  VI.  built 
the  line  Saoristia  and  Cihapter-houM  which  adjoin  the 
church. 

Snch  a  building  as  St.  Peter's,  carried  on  under  so  many 
ditft  letit  hands,  and  upon  different  plans,  for  a  period  of 
mine  tiiui)  a  centisiT,  must  have  I'ault.s  and  incongruities. 
The  jioitieo  111  front  is  mostly  objected  to,  as  not  corre- 
sponding to,  and  spoiling  the  view  of  the  church  itself.  But 
with  all  its  faults,  St.  Peter's  as  a  whole  mav  be  safely  said 
to  be  tlie  most  magnificent  atiuetnic  laiaea  by  man.  Its 
interior  well  eorrnponds  with  its  external  appearance: 
the  proportions  are  so  well  kept,  that  the  eye,  at  first,  is 
not  struck  with  the  vastness  i>l  the  edifice,  until  movinsrim 
we  examine  some  of  the  parts  >eparately.  For  a  desciip- 
tion  of  the  stnicture  itself,  and  its  gorgeous  ornaments  m 
marble,  bronze,  stucco,  and  gold,  its  altars,  chapels  paint- 
ings mosaics  sculptures,  and  numerous  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  guide  and  tonrtet 
books,  and  to  the  following  professional  works :— Fontana, 
•Descriptio  TempH  Vaticani,'  Rome,  1(J94;  ("ostaguti, 
'  .Aiehitettnia  delta  Basilica  di  S.  Pietro.  in  Vaticano,' 
Rome,  l(iH4  ;  (  anccllieri,  '  Dcscrizione  della  Ba.'iilica  Va- 
tieaii.i,  con  una  Bibliuteca  degli  autori  che  ne  lianno 
trattato,'  Koine,  177H ;  Poleni,  '  Alcmorie  iatoriche  della 
gran  Cupola  di  8.  Pietro,'  Padua,  1748.  Concerning  tile 
former  cbotch  and  the  vaolto,  under  the  modeni  onei  aeo 
*]>eaciiptb  BaaiHes  veteria  VatioanR,  anetore  Romano 
ejusdem  Bamlicx  Canonico  ciim  notis  Pauli  de  Angelis, 
quibus  accedit  Descriptio  brevis  novi  Templi  Vaticani,  nec 
non  uliiu><|ue  Ichnograiibia,"  Home,  1646;  Torngione.  'I^ 
sagre  Grotte  Vaticaiie,"  Home,  1618-30 ;  and  P.  L.  l)ioni- 
sins,  *SacTannn  Vatiean:c  Hasilicse  Cijplanim  Monuments 
ttneis  Tabulis  incisa  et  Commentariis  illustrata,'  Home, 
1773. 

The  assembUge  of  building  called  by  the  name  of  the 

Vatican,  and  which  extends  in  an  obtong  itreirular  mass 
north  of  the  church  as  far  as  the  town  walls,  eoIlsi^ts 
mainlv  of — 1,  the  Papal  palace  ;  2,  the  court  anil  ^'aiilen 
of  Belvedere  ;  3,  the  librar)';  4,  the  museum.  The  Papal 
j>alace  contains,  among  other  remarkable  objects,  the  Sis- 
tine  and  Pauline  chapels  jMiintcd  by  Michel  Angelo :  the 
Sistineohafiel  contains  the  iminting  of  the  Last  Jvidcrment : 
the  ftwir  •atanxc,'  or  apartments,  painted  bv  Raphael ;  and 
the  '  log£fe,'  or  open  galleries,  painted  l)_v  l^ipiiael  s  pupils 
under  his  dncrtion.    [Rm-ii  There  are  iiuuurous 

other  npnitments,  with  jiun-.tiiii^^  and  other  uljjee's  worthy 
of  notice,  which  are  described  in  the  guide-books.  The 
princiral  staircase,  made  by  Bernini,  is  a  splendid  work  of 
art.  The  Vatican  ia  aud  to  contain  altogether  eight  great 
stBiTcase^  more  than  twenty  courts,  twelve  m».i  halls,  and 
several  thousand  apartments  large  and  smaU.  A  corridor, 
about  a  thousand  tect  long,  joins  the  Papal  palace  to  the 
building  called  Belvedere,  which  serves  as  a  museum. 
.\l>out  lialfway  up  tliis  corridor  is  the  entrance  to  the 
A'atican  library,  wliich  was  built  by  the  architeel  Fontana 
under  Sixtus  V.  Pope  Nicholas  V.  was  the  founder  of  the 
Vatican  library,  which  has  l>een  increased  by  manv  jwpes. 
The  Ubmiies  of  the  doka  of  Urbino,  of  the  Elector  Palatine» 
of  Christina  of  Sweden,  of  the  family  Ottoboni,  and  others, 
have  been  added  to  if.  It  now  contains  HIMXK)  j^rintcd 
volumes  and  24,(K)U  MSS.,  of  which  .^VOO^,'  are  in  Greek, 
Ki.OiX)  in  Latin,  and  IHMK)  in  ilie  Oriental  languages. 
(Val6r}',  yoijugf*:  Littfrnn  i's  m  Ittilie.)  Partial  catslogues 
of  this  great  store  of  learning  have  been  pnbliahedliyiuBe- 
mani,  Marini,  Mai,  and  other  librarians. 

The  tmnwuin,  or  colleelion  of  woiIh  of  art,  mostly  of 
antient  aenlpture,  was  begun  by  dement  XIII.  and  Cle- 
ment XIV.,  and  greatly  increased  by  Piws  VI.,  who  \vas  a 
man  of  ta.ste,  and  who  gave  it  the  name  of  '  Mu^eo  Pio- 
(.'lementnio.'  It  was  illnstmted  by  Gio.  Batta  Viseotiti  and 
his  son  Knnio  I,.  Viseonti.  in  7  vols.  Iblio.  with  plates, 
Rome,  1782.  Piiw  Vll.,  dunng  his  truubliHl  pontillcafc, 
besran  anew  collection,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name 
Of  ^UH»  ChiaiamontL  The  tw»  togeth^jgrtjj<gyfl^^opgjf- 
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tributod  alone:  the  court,  pardon,  ami  palace  of  Belvedere, 
constitute  the  richest  museum  in  Kurnpe.  Anotlier  and 
more  fXteiiM\e  ijarden  bflontrinii  to  Itu-  pope  is  annexed 
to  the  Vatii'an  ])al;ici',  and  extends  along  tlie  brow  ol'  the 
hill.  For  a  lurt  her  account  ol' all  these  .we  must  refer  to 
the  splendid  work  of  Pistolesi,  '  II  Vaticano  descrilto  ed 
iUuatr«to,'  published  in  nuiobeni  which  begta  to  appear 
in  1A29. 

^'ATI'XIUS.  [rirERo.] 

VA'n'EL,  EMMERICH,  the  celebrated  writer  on  inter- 
national la'.v,  was  bom  at  Couret,  in  the  principality  of 
Neufdt&tel,  in  1714.  The  family  wa^i  of  cuniitdcrable 
Mtilivail^  in  the  principality.  Emmerich's  father  David,  a 
tHugprnOt  had  been  eooobled  by  the  king  of  PniHia. 
John  FVedariek,  an  elder  brother  of  Emmerich,  ^tered 
the  French  service,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  kniijhthood.  Charles,  a  yountjer  brother, 
entered  the  Sunliniiiii  service,  and  fell  at  the  jiasMi£;e  of 
(he  Tanaro.  Jacob  V'attcl,  who  rcprciientcd  another  line 
of  the  same  fiutaily,  waa  buigom«ter  et  Nenfehitel  in 
1762. 

Emmerich  waa  educated  for  the  church.  He  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  B&le  to  atudy  the  daasict  and  pbilo* 
■opby.  Having  completed  the  unial  mrriculum  of  the 
FuiUtyof  Arts,  he  returned  to  Noufchiitel,  and  passt^l 
with  distinction  the  i)reliminary  examinations,  which  all  j 
who  propused  tk)  enter  the  church  had  to  undergo  before 
commenenig  their  theological  studies.  He  then  repaired 
to  Geneva,  to  devote  himself  to  those  strictly  profe.*.>ional 
punuits.  The  writiDn  ot  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  had  however 
more  attraolioiia  for  mm  than  the 'Instates 'of  Calvin.  It 
waa  an  at^e  in  which  literary  men  were  caressed  and  pro- 
moted at  courts,  and  young  Vattcl  felt  a  greater  vocation 
ior  sueh  woildly  advaiir,  imiit  than  lor  tlio  cliarj^e  of  a' 
rural  parish.  In  1741  lie  proceeded  to  Berlin,  in  the  hope 
(hat  the  court  of  Frederick  H.,  who  had  recently  ascended 
the  throne  of  Pnusiia,  and  whose  taste  for  literature  was 
general,  might  afford  a  field  for  his  talents.  At  Berlin 
Vattel  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Joidan.  In  1742  he 
published  a  defence  of  Leibnitz's  system,  which  he  dedi- 
i-ated  to  Frcdenck.  His  wish  was  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
serMee  cf  I'ms-sia.  hut  no  vacancies  occurred,  and  Ins 
lortime  wxs  too  limited  to  admit  of  a  lengthened  attend- 
ance at  court.  In  1743  some  overtures  from  the  court  of 
Dresden,  which  soirght  to  rival  that  of  Berlin  in  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  patronage  of  art  and  literature*  induced  vattel 
to  visit  that  city.  The  gradons  reception  he  experienced 

ftotn  Count  Uriihl  decided  his  resolution  to  enter  the 
serviee  of  the  king  of  Poland  and  elector  nf  Saxony. 

1"  IS  extremely  doubliul  in  uhat  capacity  \'attel  was 
attached  to  the  .Saxon  court  in  i7+l-to.  In  174(j  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  diplomatic  counstdlor  .con- 
seilier  d'anibas«ide),  with  a  pension,  and  was  sent  to  Berne 
as  the  king  of  Poland's  minister  with  that  republic.  The 
dutiea  of  a  Polish  ambassador  at  Berne  were  not  verv 
onerous:  Vattel  waa  able  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  hi's 
time  with  his  family  at  Xeufeluitel,  and  to  devote  hnnsclf 
to  literary  pursuits.  In  174fi  lie  ])ul)lislied  a  cidlection  of 
c.s«i\s.  In  17^7  it  was  reprinted,  under  the  title  of'  Phi- 
losophic Leisure,'  and  dedicated  to  Count  Briihl.  Some 
of  tliem  have  the  appaarance  of  having  been  previously 
published  in  aome  periodical— poisibly  the  'Jouma'l 
HeWetique.'  The  rabjecta  are  aaffieiently  diversilled  :— 
*  Essai  snr  le  fondement  du  Droit  Nature] :'  '  Sur  les 
Moyensde  ri'jiondre  aux  Manicli(''e!is  ;'  and  Sur  ia  Nature 
d'Amour,  a  Aiademoiselle  de  M.  They  evince  a  cultivated 
taste  for  French  literature,  with  an  easy  play  of  gowl- 
natured  but  not  very  brilliant  wit.  The  discourse  upon  lo\  e 
is  dated  1741 .  In  1757  be  published '  Poiienie,'  a  collec- 
tion of  miscellanies  in  prase  and  vene.  Hut  the  chief 
^mptqyment  of  Vattel  during  the  ten  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  appearance  of  these  two  volumes  was  the  pre- 
paration nt'  Ills  work  (III  tlx-  law  of  nations.  The  tirst 
edition  wa,-,  ])id)lislied  at  Neiifchatel  {\hv  title-page  has 
the  fietituuis  place  of  publication  '  Londres  'j  in  175S. 

About  the  tin>e  thai  the  work  appeared  he  was  called  to 
Dreaden,  and  reeeired  an  amMtntment  in  the  diplomatic 
bureau.  He  gave  ao  muen  aatieiaction  as  a  practical 
diplomatist,  that  he  waa  noon  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  privy 
counsellor.  His  intense  application  to  bnsiiu?,  uriilei- 
niined  his  constitution,  and  in  \7(jG  he  uas  ubliifcd  to 
visit  his  native  countrv'  in  sean  ii  nf  lualth.  The  favourabU- 
symptoms  iiroduced  by  relaxation  and  tlie  mouutain  atr 


encouTAged  him  to  resume 'his  labours  before  his  health 

\^as  (juite  re-established.  His  eomplainl  retuiu  d  •M\h 
iiicrejLsed  violence  soon  after  he  reached  Drexlen,  and  a 
second  visit  to  Ncufeliatel  proved  unavailing.  He  <hed 
on  the  '2Kth  of  December,  17(>7.  He  had  married  at 
Dresden,  in  17B4,  Ibrianne  de  Ch8ne :  one  aon,  the  IMM 
of  this  matriagei  waa  alive  in  1773. 
I  tThe  work  by  which  Vattel  ia  beet  Imoim  ia  hia  *  I^oit 
-de^  r;i:is.'  It  is  the  -.vork  of  a  acholar,  not  of  a  practical 
dipKiniatist  ;  lor  tlie  almost  nominal  charge  of  Polish 
envoy  to  the  republic  of  l}enie  cuiild  atl'orvl  Init  scanty  ex- 
perience. It  evinces  no  veiy  ex1eii>i\ e  ac(juainlaiice  on 
the  part  of  the  author  with  treaties  o  n<  Lritiations,  or  even 
with  political  history :  hk  nrinciwii  authorities  are  Uie 
systematic  writings  of  Gnmui,  Pnffendorf,  and  Wo)  if. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  an  imaginary  law 
of  nature  is  substituted  for  the  real  practice  of  nations. 
In  ropert  10  its  doctrinal  inerit.s,  the  work  has  all  that 
sjieciuiiMiess  an<l  superticiahty  which  characterize  the 
nioralists  of  the  '  Encyclopedic. '  The  work  however  ob- 
tained an  extensive  reputation.  It  bad  'he  lashionable 
tone  of  the  age,  and  was  therefore  more  leUahad  than 
Giotiusaod  Pufiendorf;  and  its  systematic  amaganiMli 
was  found  useful  by  practical  diplomatists,  as  it  enabled 
them  to  classify  the  Iruits  of  their  own  experieiiee.  It  be- 
came a  text-book  in  the  universities,  and  \Nas  (puiled  by 
negotiators  when  it  favoured  their  vk^.--  .ir,d  other 
authorities  were  wanting.  The  original  French  text  lias 
gone  through  many  editions : — Londres  cNeufchutel)* 
1758. 4to.  i  Neufch&tel,  1773, 4to. ;  Amsteidam.  177&.  4to. ; 
BSle,  1773, 12mo. ;  Nfmea,  1783, 4to. ;  Lyon,  1802. 12ma. ; 
Paris  el  Lyon,  1H3I).  8vo.  ;a  bad  edition  i ;  Paris,  1H2(),  Kvo. 
the  worst  edition);  Paris,  iKk).  Hvo.  an  uuhllereiit 
edition  ;  Paris,  IKJS,  Svo.  fa  cond  edition;;  Pan>,  IKtl*. 
Svo.  the  bej»t  edition).  There  have  been  three  Sjwiiish 
editions  : — Madrid,  bv  Hernandez.  1820;  Burdcos,  by  J.  IJ. 
J.  G.  1822;  Paris,  by  Atarena,  \«H.  The  last  two  trans- 
lations are  mere  plagiarisms  of  the  first.  An  English 
translation  was  publi^ed  in  4to.  in  1700.  and  reprinted 
in  8vo.  in  1703.  Mr.  Chitty,  in  1833,  republished  the  edition 
of  17!W,  with  valuable  notes,  containing  the  most  nuKlern 
rules  and  decisions.  A  Gennan  tninslation  bySchuiiii  was 
published  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maiti,  in  17fj<)- 

Next  in  importance  among  the  works  of  Vattel  is  that 
entitled  *  Questions  de  Droit  .Natural,  ct  Observations  sur 
le  Traits  du  Droit  de  la  Nature  de  M.  le  Baron  de  WolftV 
Berne,  1762,  12mo. ;  Paris,  1763,  12mo.  This  is  a  criticd 
exaininatinn  of  Wolff's  treati**^,  i  hanicterised  by  that  talent 
for  iirniKiTedu  lit  and  lucid  expression  which  is  the  chief 
merit  and  mmhi  ,'  of  all raetioii  in  X  attcl's  writings. 

The  reinauiiiig  works  of  this  author  are  of  little  conse- 
(pience  : — I,  '  PiiJccs  Divcrses,  avec  quclques  Lettres  de 
Morale  et  d'Amuaemont,'  Paris,  1746, 12mo.  This  ooUeo- 
tion  waa  repubfiihed  at  Geneva  and  Dresden,  in  1747,  in 
12mo..  under  the  title  '  Ixiisir  Philosophi<|ue,  ou  Pieces 
Diverses  de  Philosophic,  de  Morale,  et  d  Amuscmeiit ;  and 
again  at  the  Haijue,  in  17<)'>.  in  Hvo.  under  the  title 
'  Amusements  de  Literature,  de  Morale,  el  ile  Politjciue.' 

2,  '  Poliergie,  ou  Melanges  de  litdrature  ct  de  Foesies,  par 
M.  de  Amstenlam  (Paria),  1757,  12mo.  3.  '  Me- 
langes de  Morale,  de  litnatore,  et  de  Plditiqae,'  Neuf- 
chatel.  1770,  12mo. 

(Hflcetitche  fyriron,  von  Vattel ;  Sketch  qf  I'atief* 
Li/f,  prefixed  to  the  e(iili(m  of  1773;  Qukwd,  Xa i'>ttmw 
Littt-rnirr ;  }h>tsr(ij)hic  I  iiirrnifUe.  i 

\  .V'n  iF.R.  PIEKRK.  was  born  near  Lisieux  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  W8S  physician  to  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  devoted  a  great  pari  of  hia  tine  to  the  tnuialaUoa  of 
Arabic  writers  on  history  and  medidne.  The  titles  of  hia 

pulilished  works  are  as  follows: — 1,  '  L'TIistoire  Maho- 
inetane,  ou  les  f|iiaiaiit(  -neuf  l  halires  du  Macine,'  Porii, 
]G.')7.  -Jto.;  '2,  'Lili'luiie  du  fliand  Taiiurlan,"  Pans  1658, 
4to.,  from  the  Arabic  of  Ai  liimu  d,  .son  of  GneiaspQ; 

3,  '  Portrait  du  Grand  Tamerlan,'   Paris,    lli'jH,  4to. ; 

4,  *  L'Oniroorite  MusanlmaBi  ou  Interpretation  dea  Sooges,' 
Paria.  1664k  Svo.,  fi«tn  the  Aiabie  of  Gabdorraichaman,  aon 
of  Nasor  ;  5.  '  Merveilles  d'Egyptc  selon  les  Arabes,'  Paris. 
IHW).  r2mo.,  from  the  Araliic  of  Murtadi.  This  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  .John  Da\ies.  ami  published.  I.oiulon, 
U>72,  Svo. ;  U.  '  La  Logique.  tiadiute  dWiabe.'  Paris,  lUoS, 
Svo.,  from  .Vvieenna:  7.  '  De  >Kn bis  Mentis  Tracfatus.' 

I  Paris,  l&Q,  ttvp.,  also  translated  froifti^rtij^gHJ^  ^S(5gk 
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whule  of  \vlui>i-  \Miik>  lu"  jnomisfd  a  ti:iii>liUioii,  wliiclj  he 
n  mid  to  liave  »  iiin[]li  tnl.  but  which  wan  never  publihiietl ; 
8,  *  Elegie  de  Thoi^rui,' Paris,  8vo. ;  0,  '  Nouvellcs 

Penite*  sur  la  Nature  dei  Pa.s»ioiu,'  1669,  4to.»  which 
appcira  to  be  the  poly  woik  o(  his  own  coa^oeiliom.  Hia 
tnaulations  we  sud  to  be  inaccunite,  and  in  many  parti 
incomplete. 

f'Moreri,  Dicliottnuire  Hiiitori<iue  ;  Elo) ,  l>i<-li'jnnnire 
fi'Mfiirinuf  ((f  la  Mcti/'riiif.) 

VAl'HAN,  SKBASTIKN  LE  PRESTRli  DE.  was 
boni  May  1.  KiW,  at  St.  Letter  de  Foucheret»  nearSauHeu 
in  Bur^iridy.  Uia  hmly  had  been  in  poasemon  or  the 
lordship  of  Vaubaa  Ibr  more  than  250  yean,  but  from  mi«- 
Antune  or  Othenvise  Uie  estate  bi-e:iine  iiunimbered  with 
debts:  and  both  his  futlier,  Ur!»aiii  le  Prestre,  who  had 
i>petit  his  life  ill  the  "-i-r'.  iri-  ol' his  conuli'y,  :mil  his  iiintliri  . 
Aim^e  lU-  farmaguol,  dyiiiij  while  lie  was  ^dumr,  hi'  was  j 
left  to  the  care  of  M.de  Fontaines),  prior  of  St.  .John,  at 
Semur,  who  generoiuly  supported  him,  and  besides  teach- 
ing him  to  read  and  write,  gave  him  the  only  instruction 
in  arithmetic  and  geometry  which  he  ever  received  from  a 
preceptor.  Unwilling  probably  to  remun  a  burthen  to  his 
benefactor,  atul  slinmlalid  hy  the  <  \aniy)le  nf  lii.s  uncks 
and  brottiers,  all  ot'wliDiii  \\er«  ui  the  army,  he  entered  at 
seventeen  years  of  age  into  thu  rnnmient  of  Conde,  «  hieii 
was  then  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  he  was  received  as  a 
eadet  in  the  conipaoy  of  Arcenai.  In  tMi  dtuatioo  his 
good  conduct  aomi  procured  for  him  aeoouniaaon;  and 
joining  to  the  experience  acqniied  in  the  field  a  tmow- 
Uilite  of  the  niafhematies  as  far  au  they  are  connected  with 
the  militar)'  art  he  ha<l  then  htndied  trigonometry  and 
merjsumtion'^,  havuit;  jtiobahly  also  nad  the  writini^s  of 
the  Italians  on  fortification,  he  w;is  (juaiilied  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  an  engineer. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1052,  when  only  nineteen 
jean  of  age,  he  was  employed  on  the  Ibrtiircations  of 
Clermont  in  Lorraine,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  sent 
from  thence  to  serve  at  the  siepe  of  Ste.  ^Ienehould.  Here 
he  Mi}>erintended  the  const rnction  of  the  lodgments,  and 
daring  the  a&sault  of  the  place  he  performed  the  daring 
exploit  of  Hwimming  across  the  river  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.    In  the  following  year  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 

SiTty  of  French  royalists  and  brought  before  Cardinal 
asarin,  who,  having  heard  of  his  gallantly,  received  him 
kindly  and  solicited  him  to  enter  the  king's  service.  Vauban 
rt'ailily  consented  to  t;ikr  this  step,  havine  hail  no  other 
motive  in  followinu;  the  staiulanl  of  ('onde  than  the  desire 
jfstudvin^  the  art  of  war  under  tluit  great  general  ;  and 
lie  was  immediately  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  re- 
^ment  of  Burgundy.  In  that  year  (1653)  he  served  under 
the  Chevalierm  Clerville  at  the  second  nege  of  Ste.  Mem  - 
booM,  and  after  the  taVing  of  that  place  he  was  appointed 
?o  snperintend  the  rcimir*  of  it.<*  fortifications.  In  the  lul- 
lowinir  year  he  usii^ted  at  the  siet^e  of  Stenay.  and  three 
months  atlerwanls  at  that  of  (  Icnnont.  Both  of  these 
places  were  taken,  and  in  ItioS  he  received  the  comiius- 
siori  which  placed  him  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  During 
that  year  he  directed  the  sieges  of  Landrecies,  Cond^,  St. 
Gmalaitt,  and  Valeneiennea ;  and  in  1607  that  of  Mont- 
mMi,  where  he  received  three  wounds.  In  1658  he  had 
the  chief  direction  of  the  attacks  at  the  sies^es  of  Grave- 
lines,  Ypres,  and  Oudenarde.  The  MaN'chal  de  la  Kerlt'. 
under  whom  he  served,  and  who,  in  ItiiiG,  hail  piveTi  Inni 
a  company  in  his  own  regiment,  as  an  aeknowledi^nient  of 
bis  superior  merit  gave  him  then  one  in  another  regiment, 
and  Tcntwcd  to  predict  that  if  the  life  of  the  young 
oScer  wen  apnnd  h«  would  attain  the  highest  dignities. 
Ciarfflnal  Mamfn  also  sent  Mm  a  present,  accompanied  by 
flatterintr  expressions  of  esteem,  which  stimulated  the  in- 
renuous  inind  of  Vauban  to  still  greater  acts  of  /.eal  for 
the  j>uhric  MTMce  :  in  fact  so  much  does  he  appear  to 
have  been  occupied  by  his  duties  that  only,  it  is  said,  by 
flie  aceounts  given  of  his  exploits  in  the  government 
ftfvn  his  Tuatives  obtained  any  knowledge  of  tus 
e¥Mtenee. 

Hitherto  Vauban  had  to  make  his  way  without  any  of 
the  advantages  which  wealth  or  the  patronage  of  the  great 
pnK  iiri's:  but  from  this  time  he  esijoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  ffoveniment,  and  his  history  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  that  of  his  country. 

In  1661  occurred  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  then 
Danldlk,  Fort  Loqis,  ami  Mardike  having  been  ceded  to 
Rranoe,  the  king  (I/>ui]i  XIV.)  determined  to  strengthen 


their  fort ifieat ions,  so  that  they  ini[;ht  constitute  a  bul- 
wark against  the  Spaniards,  who  then  pos.sesscd  ^Vrtois. 
He  committed  tliis  important  duty  to  Vauban,  who  accom- 
plihiied  the  proposed  end  to  his  satisfaction,  and  at  the  - 
same  time  oonciliated  the  inhahitaots  by  causing  a  canal 
to  be  cat,  whtdi  was  to  aUow,  m  ease  of  necessity,  a  com- 
mercial communication  between  those  jtlaces.  At  tliis 
tune  also  it  is  said  that  he  gave  plans  for  imijro\ing  the 
fortifications  of  Cherbourg. 

When  the  war  recommenced  in  l(ib7,  Vauban  had  the  ' 
direction  of  the  sieges  which  the  king  conducted  in  peraon ; 
and  at  Douay  he  received  in  his  fkce  a  musket-ball,  the 
sear  from  which  he  carried  to  his  gmve.  Notwithstanding' 
his  wound,  he  conducted  tlie  dege  of  Lille,  and  succeeded 
in  taking  the  town  alter  nine  days  from  the  opening  of  the 
Iri'iu  hts.  The  king,  who  wa.s  nnscnl.  ^;a% e  liini  on  Ihii 
oociLsion  the  appointment  of  lieutenant  iu  the  French 
guards,  together  with  a  pension  and  the  more  flattouig 
distinction  of  a  public  eulogiiim. 

Aller  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapellc  (1668)  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  superintending  the  repairs  of  the  fortifications  of 
Flanders  and  Artois ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made 
trovernor  of  Lille,  the  citadel  <;1'  whieli  town  he  had  con- 
structed. He  also  gave  plan-  tor  executing  new  works  in 
Provence  and  Houssillon  :  and  he  went  with  M.  de  I^ou- 
vois  to  Piedmont,  wlu  re  he  visited  Verrua,  VerccUi,  Turin, 
and  Pinerola,  anil  ^u<;^e»ted  projects  for  improving  their 
fortifications.  At  his  departure  the  duke  of  Savoy  pre- 
i>ented  him  with  his  portrait  enriched  with  diamonds ;  and 
on  his  return  from  Italy  he  went  to  snperintend  the  work.s 
which  were  being  executetl  nl  Dunkirk,  where  .W.tHX)  men 
were  constantly  employed  with  admirable  resriilarity. 

In  1672,  the  Dutch  navuiir  united  themselves  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  oppusiuon  to  France,  Louis  XIV.  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  the  seat  of  war ;  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Vauban  several  plaees  were  besieged  and  taken : 
in  the  following  year  Maastricht  was  invested ;  and  here 
Vauban  made  a  great  improvement  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ductins  the  attack,  by  execiding  lon^:  trenches  conneetini,' 
at  intervals  the  seseral  lines  of  approach,  and  formiiiij 
covered  communications  hy  which  the  ditrercnt  divisi(m> 
of  the  attackini;  force  were  enabled  to  support  each  other. 
In  or  near  the  fronts  of  these  trenches  he  placed  the  bat- 
teries destuied  to  silence  the  fire  from  the  place.  Vauban 
immediately  afterwards  reconnoitred  the  fotttfleatimis  of 
Treves,  amf  h  ; .  i-iL'  civen  directions  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  siege,  Fnmee  hi  inijat  that  time  threatened  on  all  sides, 
he  ijroceeded  to  visit  the  iVntifieatioiis  on  the  coast,  .\ller 
i;iving  orders  for  the  construction  of  new  work.'n  lor  the 
delence  of  llie  Isle  of  lie,  he  returned  to  Flanders,  and  sub- 
sequently he  reioined  the  king,  who  was  then  carrying  the 
war  into  Pranche  Comt^.  Hut  tlie  allies  having  in  the 
meantime  invested  Oudeiiaide,  he  entered  that  place,  and 
eonducteil  the  defence  so  vigorously  that  they  were  obl^ed 
to  raise  llu'  sieL;e  :  and  for  the-e  services  he  Wai,  in  l&'i, 
inatlf  hriiradier  ol  the  French  infantry. 

Diuiiii,'  the  following  year  the  armicK  of  France  wew 
compelled  to  act  on  tlie  defensive ;  but  in  l(j7<»  Vauban 
besieged  Valenciennes,  and  took  the  place  after  an  assault 
made  by  daylight,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  ge- 
nerals ofthe  army,  who  gave  the  preference  to  a  liight  attack. 
During  this  canitiaitrn  lie  was  made  marfihal  de  camp, 
and  received  a  pension,  besides  a  present  from  the  king,  of 
•ifi.lM)  crowns.  In  the  lollo«ii;rr  year  he  eoi;duc1e<l  tlie 
siege  of  St.  Cunslain  under  .Mai.slial  d'Hunin  res.  and  the 
fallof  that  place  was  followed  by  that  of  Ghent.  Ypres 
was  immediately  invested,  and  soon  alHerwards  taken.  At 
this  time  the  deaO)  of  the  Chevalier  de  Clerville,  who  was 
director-general  of  the  fortifications,  left  that  pott  TBoant, 
and  the  king  immediately  conferred  it  on  Vanbatl.  It  is 
said  that  at  tirst  he  deelii'ieil  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
bring  him  into  ciosi'  intimacy  with  the  ministers.  These 
were  Ix)Uvois  and  ("olbert.  men  jealous  of  each  other;  aiul 
Vauban  probably  felt  that  it  would  be  ditlicult  tti  uive 
satisfiMtiontoboth:  he  was  at  len^h  induced  to  accept 
the  post,  and  he  appean  by  the  upnj^tnees  of  bis  conduct 
to  have  succeeded  m  acquiring  their  esteem. 

The  peace  of  Nimeffuen  '  lOTKi,  which  relieved  Vauban 
Iroin  the  ihitv  of  takiii;;  l'oitre*ses  trom  the  enemy,  enabled 
hini  to  direct  ail  the  eiuriries  of  his  nn:  d  to  the  improve- 
ment of  those  which  beloiiiied  to  hi*  country.  He  first  went 
to  Dunkirk,  where, by  cuttinc  through  the  siuid-bank  which 
dosed  the  entrance,  and  providing  Ute  '^^tf^'e^'^p'tSoO^ 
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Iho  t-liannel  opon  l.y  din  i  lir.rj  11iiuui;h  it  n  airroTit  of 
wiitiT,  lie  rcndcroil  tlie  !i:irl)oiir  otu-  of  the  most  important 
in  the  noitil  of  Fr.Hioe  :  from  hence,  proceeding  to  the 
Muth,  he  save  plaiw  for  enlarging  the  fortifications  of 
Tmilon.anafortnceocntroctionof  itsaraenal;  and  making 
Perpiirnan  the  centre  of  the  defences  of  the  Eaatem 
Pyruiuu's,  he  caused  the  fortress  of  Mount  I^uis  to  be 
construcleii.  Returning  to  tho  nortli,  he  was  emplovi d  in 
improvinsr  llie  cliain  of  fortres.sos  alons;  the  frontiei-s  on  that 
si  If  :  wltli  tlii.-4  view  he  completed,  near  Calais,  the  fort  of 
Neulay  and  that  of  Lakenoqitc.  by  which  the  commnnica- 
tion  between  Ypres  and  Menin  was  protecteil,  and  (Jassel 
covered.  The  construction  of  the  vorka  of  Maubeu£^  and 
the  repair  of  those  of  Chariemont  lerved  to  aeeme  me  line 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Mense,  which  was  before  im- 
perfectly protected  by  Philippcville :  and  a  chain  of  new 
fortresses  clo>in£:  up  the  Vostjes  secured  the  conquest  of 
Alsace.  The  fort  of  Ihinin^non  near  Basle  protected  the 
fhmtler  of  the  Rhine  and  the  dura ;  end  the  new  forts  which 
lie  eamed  to  be  built  at  Fntiovirs  serred  to  render  that 
important  place  nearly  imjire^nable. 

While  the  execution  of  these  works  was  in  pK^iress,  Vau- 
ban  went  again  '1680)  to  the  south,  where  he  formed  a 
plan  of  defence  for  the  Western  Pyrenees,  improvinir  the 
port  of  Rayonne  and  makins  tliat  place  the  praud  ilepot. 
while  St.  Jean  l*ied-de-Port  served  to  connect  the  line  of 
defence  with  the  mountains :  he  also  caused  the  fort  of 
Andaye  to  be  constructed  for  the  purpoee  of  defending  the 
mouth  of  the  Bidaaaoa.  In  1981  Vauben  wee  emj^oyed  in 
adding  new  vori»  to  Brest,  Rochfbit,  and  other  places  for 
the  protection  of  the  coast ;  but  tliese  -.vurVs  \vere  scarcely 
tniced  when  he  was  called  upnii  tn  strenKllieti  those  of 
Stiri^liiiiiiL'.  a  fiee  city  which  I'.ad  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  He  constructed  the  citadel  of  that  place,  and 
connecteii  the  fortifieations  of  the  city  with  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  br  nuani  of  fort  Kehl,  and  by  several  strong 
radoaMa;  flieimating  the  arrival  of  materials  for  the  works 
by  cutting  a  canal  with  i.luices,  the  conrtraction  of  which 
he  superintended  in  person. 

Hostilities  breaking  out  in  1683,  V'aidmn  proceeded  in 
the  following  year  with  the  French  army  into  Belsrinni, 
where  i:i  four  cfavs  he  took  Courtray,  and  immediately  laid 
siege  to  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Luxembourg:  this 
place  wa-s  also  taken,  but  not  till  all  the  resources  of  the 
art  of  attack  had  been  displayed:  and  it  is  said  that  on 
tMs  occasion  he  tnt  constnieted  (reneh-eavallen  fbr  the 
purpose  of  dislodspn?  the  defenders  from  part  of  the 
covered-way,  previously  to  an  assault  heinsf  made.  Iti 
reconnoitrini?  ny  Tiisht  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tlie 
height  of  the  glacis,  hem;:  accompanied  only  by  a  few  men 
at  a liistanee.  ho  was  discovered  by  the  sentinels;  but  he 
was  fortunately  enabled  to  retire  in  lafe^,  having  iii>t 
deceived  them' by  walking  coolly  towaide  them  ae  if  ne  had 
been  one  of  th^ir  own  officers. 

The  war  beintr  suddenly  terminated  in  1684,  "Vauban 
strentfthened  the  fortitications  of  Luxembourg,  by  the 
addition  of  a  crown,  and  a  horn-work  l)eyond  the  ravine 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town;  and.  in  order  to  become 
completely  master  of  the  course  of  the  Moselle,  he  then 
eonstmcted  the  ftart  called  Mount  Royal.  About  the 
same  time  he  waa  enabled  to  display  bia  talenta  aa  a  civil 
engineer  by  executing,  in  part*  the  maguiteent  aqueduct 
of  Maintenon.  by  whicli  the  waters  of  the  Eure  were  to  be 
conveyed  to  Veri)ulles,  In  1686  he  visited  the  great  canal 
of  Lanc^nedw,  which  luid  just  then  been  executed  ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  suggested  .some  improvements  which  were 
aHcrwards  adopted. 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  war  again  broke  out,  and 
Vauban  was  immediately  employed  under  the  Dauphin,  in 
conducting  the  sieges  of  Phalsbourg,  Manheim.  and 
kenthal :  the  first  of  these  places,  whose  fbrtMcations  he 
had  strentrthened  in  lOTO.  held  out  twenty-two  days  from 
the  time  of  opening;  the  trencher  ;  and  most  of  the  en- 
prjneers  under  his  orders  being  killed  or  wounded,  the  duty 
of  Ruperintcndin!;  the  operations  fell  almost  wholly  on 
himself.  This  year  he  was  made  Heutenant-gcncral,  and 
the  king  in  acomplimentaty  letter  reoommended  him  to  be 
eareftil  of  hia  life  fotrthe  good  oftheaeniee.  The  Dauphin, 
as  a  token  ofrocrard,  presented  him  with  fbur  pieces  of  can- 
non for  his  Chfiteau  ae  Haroche.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
at  the  siege  of  PluilsliomEr  tliat  \'auban  first  nut  in  prac- 
tice the  method  of  ricochet  tiring ;  and  Uiat  lie  uropo«ed 
the  oigaiuiation  of  a  eoipe  of  niipefe  expremly  for  mtgt 


dniie^i.  In  ttdajTcar  h*  began  the  fortvceiea  oflandtu  uul 

Befort. 

Tlie  following  year  (1669)  Vauban  had  the  command  at 
Dunkirk,  Berniea,  and  Ypcea,  vitth  orders  to  enter  into 
and  conduct  'the  defence  of  any  of  these  places.  shonM  it 
be  be^eged;  but  no  invertment  took  place.  Dorin?  the 
year  lOaO  Vauban  was  rendered  incapable  of  di/mg  any 
military  duty  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness  whicli  he 
contracted  while  su))erinte:idini;  the  repairs  of  the  fortitica- 
tions of  Yprcs :  he  recovered  however,  and  next  year  he 
besieged  and  took  Moni>.  In  1682  the  siege  of  Namnr  wa::. 
formed  uaderfhe  ordersof  the  ldng,Mldt]iefirstattacks  were 
directed  against  fort  Guilleaunie,  a  strong  work  which  had 
been  constnicted  by  the  celebrated  Coehom,  who  then  com- 
manded it:  the  t^nit  wasoblir^cd  to  surrender  to  the  superior 
fortune  of  Vauban,  who  succeeded  in  cutting  off  its  cum- 
mnnicatiou  with  the  to\\n,  and  the  latter  was  noou  ai>er- 
wards  taken.  The  siege  of  the  Ibrt  and  town  lasted  29 
days  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  during  which  tin^c 
five  attonr  aortica  were  made  by  the  gairiwn.  In  109S  lie 
conduetea  the  siege  of  Charieim. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  threatening  to  invade  Dau]>hiny. 
Vauban  was  sent  into  the  south  of  France  to  a.scertain  the 
state  of  the  fortresses  on  that  side,  and  he  gave  plans  for 
imnrovino:  the  works  at  Briaii^on  :  for  fortifying  Fenes- 
trelles,  and  constmctimr  fort  Dauphin.  In  1094  the  sea- 
ports being  frequently  bombarded  by  the  English  fleets, 
application  was  made  to  Vanban,  who  suggested  the  for- 
mation of  magazines  and  easenaleB  wfaidi  should  be  inroof 
against  the  mstmetive  eflhets  of  sheTh  and  red-hot  shot. 
In  1G97  he  berieged  and  took  Aeth  in  a  few  days  from  the 
opening  of  the  trenches.  At^er  the  peace  of  Rvswiek, 
Vauban  was  employed  for  several  yenrs  in  visitini  the 
frontiers  and  in  forming  projects  for  the  defence  of  the 
country ;  and  in  the  year  1688  he  commeneed  the  import- 
ant fortress  of  New  Brisach. 

The  War  of  the  Aioeeaaion  connneneing  in  17(19,  Vauban 
proceeded  to  Naraur,  in  order  to  superintend  the  repairs 
of  the  fortifications ;  and  at  this  time  the  kinst.  ns  a  reconi- 
|ien-e  for  his  many  services,  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of 
a  marshal  of  France:  this  honour  he  at  first  de-Hned. 
urging  that  it  wovdd  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  se:ve  the 
country  by  directing  any  future  siege,  as  he  could  not  with 
that  rank  act  under  a  general  of  the  army.  He  at  length 
however  accepted  it ;  and  he  readily  consented  soon  after- 
wards to  conduct  the  triege  of  Old  Brisach,  under  the  orders 
of  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  pupil  of  Fem'lon. 
This  was  one  ctf  the  places  which  \"a\il)an  had  constructed, 
and  it  surretulei  rd  nn  tlie  fourteenth  day. 

In  1706.  after  the  battle  of  Kamilie^  Mardul  Vauban 
\v:ls  s(  nt  to  command  at  DanUrk  end  ontheeoaat  of  Flan- 
ders, where  hia  pcesenee  eemd  to  support  the  eaeigiea  of 
the  people,  who  were  mneh  diseonraged  by  the  revenes 

whicn  the  armies  of  the  OOOBtrv  had  sustained  during  the 
war.  He  succeeded  in  dissuading  them  from  executing 
their  jiroject  of  inundating  the  district  in  ortler  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  besieiriiig  that  town;  and  he  inunediatelv 
commenced  an  intrenched  camp,  extending  ft^m  Dunkirk 
to  Herg\K's,  by  which  the  town  was  more  effectually 
seemed. 

This  was  his  last  poblic  work,  for  he  died.  March  30. 
1707,  after  an  illness  of  eight  days,  in  the  seventy-fourth 

year  of  his  a^e.  He  ha<l  married  Jeanne  d'Annoi  '  nf  the 
family  of  the  Barons  D'Espin,  in  Nivemoia),  who  diet! 
before  him:  and  he  left  two  daughten, the  econteSB  of 
N'illebertin  and  the  manjuise  D'Ussfc. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  services  in  the  field  he  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  composing  his  three  principal  works : 
these  are  entitled  •IVaiti  de  I'Attaqne  des  Places,'  'TmitS 
des  Mines,'  and  '  Trait*  de  la  Defense  des  Places.*  Tho 
last  was  finished  only  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
Several  editions  of  these  works  ha\e  been  pul)li^hed,  and 
the  best  is  that  of  Foissac,  Paris,  179(j.  IXning  his  life  he 
also  found  time  to  write  a  great  number  of  memoirs  on 
various  subjects ;  and  near  the  end  of  hisdaya  he  collected 
them  in  twelve  folio  volumes  (.MS.).  He  entifled  them 
his  •  Oisivetfa }'  and  among  them  is  a  paper  on  the  abuses 
practised  in  collecting  the  dime  rmale;  one  on  the  limits 
of  ecclesiastical  power  in  temporal  matters ;  one  on  the 
cultivation  of  forest -lar.ds :  .ind  several  onlinance,on  geo- 
grajiliy,  ii  id  n:\  (litleaiit  parts  of  the  mathematics:  there 
is  also  a  memoir  concerning  a  project  for  joining  the  canala 
Of  maritimt  PliadCit  with  the  Lys,  the  Deule,  the  Soarpe^ 
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and  tlwielHddi;  and  one  ooDMmiag  the  defence  of  Parity 
In  consequence  of  the  diMsters  experienced  during  the 
cinipaigB  of  I706v  the  king  contemplated  abandoning  liis 
capital  and  retirini^  bthind  tlie  I.uin.'  :  ami  lui  tliia  accasinn 
Vail  ban  wrote  the  meinuir  laal  im.'uliuiu  d,  in  wliuli  lit; 
pointed  out  the  imporiancc  of  prt'j>ervii)i,'  F;uiN  and  Iho 
ftossibihty  of  dcfendiii>;  it,  adding  a  plan  of  tlie  tbrtilica- 
tiana  which  he  propiiscd  to  eonanvctlor  ibdafiBOM.  Thi« 
OMmotr  vraa  publiabed  iu  1821. 

Fontcndle,  in  aumnung  up  the  military  adiawof  Vnban, 
fibwfvea  that  he  superintended  the  repairs  of  300  old  for- 
trewBi,  and  executed  33  new  ones ;  that  he  conducted  iiS 
sieves,  many  of  t!u  ni  inidi.T  the  eye  oi  the  king,  and  that 
he  wa«  present  at  ML)  vigorous  actions.  He  was  much 
bel(n  ed  i>\  his  M)ldicrs,  wlio  obeyed  him  willingly,  bolh 
irom  til*  confidence  which  they  placed  in  him,  and  trom 
the  kaovrledge  tliat  he  avoided  expoidng  them  aa  much 
M  the  good  of  the  service  would  pennit  AttbeMflaof 
Cambray  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  the  peraooi  about  nim, 

was  on  the  point  ot  onleriii'r;  ^hiit  an  assault  should  take 
;)1aee,  and  tlial  tlk'  i::iiTiM)u  slunilil  be  put  to  the  sword: 
auban  alone  oppoM  tl  thii  iidviL^',  <jbser\ins  tluil  it  wuuld 
be  prel'er&ble  to  save  one  hundreii  French  troops  than  to 
destroy  3000  of  the  allie;^ ;  and  tl>e  king  had  the  good  Minse 
to  abandon  the  idea.  The  humanity  of  Y auban'a  character 
it  alao  manireit  in  the  efibrl  which  lie  made  to  indoea  the 
Ling  to  re^tabHsh  the  Edict  ofNantea:  unhappily,  the 
bii^otrv  of  the  king  or  the  influence  of  tlic  priestoooa  ren- 
dered liis  rcpri'seiitations  on  this  point  fruitless.  He  had 
no  constant  sv^tenl  in  I'ortilying  places,  and  he  appears  to 
have  inlliiw  l  J  m  some  respects  the  method  of  the  Italian 
engincere :  what  are  called  hiii  tluree  s-ystenu  have  been 
ibraied  since  his  death,  from  a  diligent  study  of  tiic  works 
Which  he  executed  at  diffiewot  time*.  Id  16S9  the  Older 
of  St.  Louis  was  ftninded,  chiefly  by  tHe  ad^ce  of  Yauban, 

who  wa*;  imnunliafcly  invostrd  with  the  dignity  of  Grand 
Croas  of  the  Order,  lie  beui;;  one  of  the  seven  to  whom 
that  digni!y  \\aji  at  fii>t  contincd.  Win  n  the  Aeadumie 
dcs  Sciences  waii  renewed,  in  KillU,  Yauban  was  appointed 
one  of  it^  honorary  members ;  and  Fontenelle  otwerves 
tliat  no  one  better  deserved  this  dittiactioo,  ance  no  one 
had  more  completely  renderad  acieDca  subservieiit  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

.  Besides  the  '  Eloge '  by  Fontenelle,  in  his  '  Histoire  du 
Renouvellement  de  rAcail^mir,'  we  have  an  account  of 
Vauban's  life  in  an  '  Eloge'  by  Ciiniol ;  and  Hniithcr  by 
M.Noel  in  17'KJ  ;  the  ibrmer  gained  tlie  prize  projio.scd 
by  tlie  Acad6mie  dc  Dijou  in  1783.  and  Uic  latter  that 
which  was  propo&cd  by  the  Academic  Francaise  in  ITBo. 

It  ia  remaitahle  that  tittle  is  lawwu  ot  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  fkmily  of  Vanban :  one  of  his  nand- 
lu  phews  was  a  lieut. -general  and  governor  of  BetTiune  ; 
and  the  son  of  this  officer,  after  having  seized  in  America 
under  Kochanibcau,  aad  Bibaeqnently  in  La  VeadAe,  died 

at  Paris  in  IKIU, 

YAUCHER,  JEAN  PIERRE,  professor  of  histori- 
cal theology  at  Geneva.  Although  a  preacher  and  a 
teacher  of  theology,  he  is  better  known  tor  Us  works' on 
botany.  Alphoasa  de  Cantlollc,  in  a  notice  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Vaucher,  attributes  his  love  of  natural  histor)- 
indirectly  to  hia  posH^ssion  of  the  chair  of  historical  tin  it- 
logy.  For  he  says,  '  the  recital  of  so  niucli  strife  eausi  d 
by  unialelligible  questions,  of  so  many  wars  and  pemecu- 
tion.s  brought  about  by  theological  dogmas,  was  Ukely  to 
produce  thu  effect  upon  an  upright  and  enlightened  man.' 
The  first  work  on  botany  published  by  Vaucher  was  on 
the  Ihinilv  of  *  Oonfervie,'  the  phenomena  of  whose  sporules 
excited  fiis  a'tcntion.  This  was  jin'iUbheil  at  Paris,  in 
18<*),  and  entillcd. '  .Memoire  mu-  le.i  Grains  des  CoiU'erves," 
4to.  He  continued  his  researches  uptin  the  family  of 
plants,  to  which  he  had  already  directed  his  attention,  and, 
HI  1803,  published  his  l.istory  of  fresh-water  Confena) 
iUUloire  det  Vo^tvrvtt  dEau  Douce^  &<b«)»  a*wo(k  which 
has  long  been  held  in  the  biehest  ertimanoii.  md  wldch 
laid  the  foundation  for  all  suosequent  laboun  in  tlus  de- 
partment of  botany.  His  remarks  on  the  reproduction  and 

Kowth  of  the  various  >pccies  of  Confervas  tnat  fell  under 
s  observation  were  coiTecl,  nor  lias  much  advance  been 
made  in  'his  depaiiment  of  botany  sinoe.his  dit}.  For 
although  subsequent  algologi&ts  liave  added  greatly  to  Uie 
lists  of  species  of  Algiv,  they  have  done  much  less  towards 
the  elucidaUoii  of  their  ftinctions.  Vaudier  sub«e<^u«ntly 
pursued  hia  lasearehes  on  the  sUuctiiCQ  and  luncUons  of 
P.  a,  No.  1696. 


several  of  the  genera  and  'speoiea  of  Cryptoganuc  plants. 
The  reault  of  his  obeenrations  was  puoushed  in  several 
papers  in  the  *  Memoha  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History 

and  Physica  of  Geneva.'  He  also  piiblislied  at  Paris,  in 
1H27.  a  work  on  tlie  structure  and  functions  of  the  Oro- 
l>;ia<  he>,  wtiiih  was  illustrated  with  15  lithograplxa  of  dis- 
seclious  of  these  plants.  In  1828 he  published  a  monograph 
on  the  natural  order  Equisetacesc.  Although  his  published 
observations  on  plants  up  to  this  tine  had  been  for  the  most 
pai  t  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  he-had  all  his  life  been 
more  or  less  preparing  for  a  great  work  on  the  physiology 
of  plants  in  general,  ilie  first  part  of  this  work  was  jnd>- 
liihed  in  IKV^,  but  finding  that  the  plan  on  whi(  h  he  had 
commenced  it  was  too  extensive,  he  defeiicd  any  further 
publication  of  the  work  till  it  was  completed  m  I&il, 
when  it  appeared  at  Paris,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  entitled  '  His* 
toii-e  Physiologique  des  Plantes  d'Europe,  ou  Expoation 
des  Phenomtoea  au'elles  prdscntent  dans  les  diverses 
PModes  de  leurDeveloppement.*  He  received  the  first 
complete  copy  of  (his  work  on  his  death-bed.  and  he  cm- 
ployed  the  few  remainin<:  dav^  lliat  his  slren^ith  permitted 
ill  sending  some  copies  io  lii^  iVienils.  Tlie  \v<jik  >mis 
dedicated  to  Charles  Albert,  Prince  of  t'arignano,  now  king 
of  Sardinia,  who  was  one  of  his  former  pupils. 

The  dcHgn  and  execution  of  this  work  are  novel.  Ia 
describing  um  structure  and  ftinoUons  of  plants,  species, 
or  small  groups  of  species  are  taken,  and  arc  studied  in- 
dependently of  other  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  arfiving 
at  their  individual  peculiarities.  His  leading  idea  iu  the 
observations  contained  in  this  woik  is,  tliat  the  species, 
genera,  and  families  of  plants  have  distinctive  ph)isio- 
logical  as  well  as  structural  characters.  Tlie  labour  re* 
(juircd  for  this  work  was  immense,  and  only  a  long  life 
oould  have  enabled  him  to  do  it :  but  it  wu  with  Vaucher 
a  Taboor  of  love,  and  he  uppean  to  have  ponaed  it 
without  regard  to  fame  nr  re  .Nanl.  His  observations  are  of 
course  contincd  to  plants  which  he  had  observed  in  a  liv- 
ing state,  and  v\hich  could  only  comprehend  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  His  gencrxd  views  in 
this  wodc  are  not  always  free  from  error,  nor  is  his  termi- 
oolosy  so  oomect  aa  u  retjuired  at  the  present  day ;  but 
whetem  nay  be  the  faultiness  of  his  generaliiationa,  or 
want  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  terms,  there  h  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  correctness  of  his  former  ob- 
servations, that  this  work  is  entitled  tu  thr  ( milidence  of 
the  botanist.  The  short  time  that  tlus  ivork  iuus  been  pub- 
lished will  not  jiermit  us  to  sj)eak  more  positively:  al- 
ready some  of  his  views  have  excited  attention  amomest 
botanists  on  the  Continent ;  and  Alphonse  dc  CandoO^ 
whilst  he  difiecs  from  Vaucher  in  seme  of  his  conclusi<ms» 
places  the  utmost  oonfidrace  in  the  accuracy  of  his  obser- 
vations. Many  parts  of  the  work  too  were  finished  when 
botany  wa-s  mucii  less  a<lvanced  than  at  the  present  day, 
and  oonsequently  display  detiueut  knowledge  of  modern 
observation.  Yaucher,  with  De  Saossure  and  others,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Geneva  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  Pl^ysica.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  the 
year  1841,  beloved  and  respected  by  alt  who  knew  him. 
A  genus  of  confervoid  plants  wia  named  in  honour  of  him 

'  Yaucheria,'  by  De  Candolle. 

Bischoff,  lA'hrlturh  drr  Bvlnnik  :   Alphonse  <h- 
dolie.  On  the  Lt/e  and  fCrilinsx  tjf  I  'uuchcr,  traiiidaled 
in  the '  Annals  of  Nat  Ifist,' vd.  X.,  from  the  ift6/foiAagM 
Univertille.') 

VAUCHEHIAt  a  geuu.s  of  plants  belonging  to  the  iiw 
articuhita  Alg»t  namied  aOcr  pcofessor  vaucher  of  Ge- 
neva. This  i^nus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Siphoncic,  and  was 

formed  by  Dc  CamKiIle  I'nun  ^'luu In  r"s  l;i'1uis  I-y'iifj.-'-rnin . 
The  fronds  or  tilar.un'.s  are  ai;i^regaled,  tuliuiar,  con- 
tinuous, capillar\ ,  and  coloured  by  an  inttriial  green  co- 
loured mass.  The  fructification  consists  of  daik  green 
homogeneous  vesicles,  which  are  attached  to  the  filaments. 
The  qpeciea  are  found  in  pools  and  ditches  and  stagnant 
waben,  on  damp  ground,  and  on  the  mud  of  salt-water 
rivers,  and  in  the  sea. 

I',  dichotoma,  large  dichotomoiis  Vancheria,  has  dicho- 
tomous  filaments,  with  soliiaiy,  globos*',  sessile  vesicles. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  comiuoii  of  the  species,  and  is 
found,  in  spring  and  summer,  in  pot>ls  .-xiid  ditches  of  fre.sh 
water,  and  Air.  Berkley  has  found  a  variety  iu  Uiu  sea.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  oi  this  genus,  its  filaments  being  often 
more  than  a  foot  long,  aou  filling  up  the  Uitdiea  on 
oounl  of  their  muub«tp.  ^ 
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f.  Dilltrynit,  Dillm'n's  Vnurheria,  lias  branched,  Hexii- 1 
ose  filament^  with  gfoboge,  lateral,  teasile  vesicles.  This 
species  is  eommon  on  the  cround  in  damp  ritnntioTis,  form- 
ing a  thin  iatricate  fleece  v\'  n  <rrrcn  colour. 

/''.  rlavata,  clubbed  Vaiirhi  ria,  has  short  filaments  ter- 
minating with  a  vesicle,  which  contniti  Ihc  ^jiorulcs.  This 
species  does  not  appear  to  be  an  inhahiJant  ot  Great  Bri- 
Wn.  It  inhabits  ditches  of  clear  water,  and  is  interestinc 
on  acoount  of  the  observations  made  upon  it  by  Unger. 
Whilst  exanrintng  this  plant,  he  found  that  the  vesicular 
mimmits  had  the  power  of  contraction,  and  that  by  this 
procf^is  they  expelled  the  contained  spomles,  which  after 
their  e\piilsiiin  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  '  As 
1  conliiiued  my  ohscrvalioii.'  says  Uni,'er.  '  T  hapi)ened  to 
look  at  the  surface  oi'  Ww  \Mi1cr,  and  wjus  not  a  little  as- 
tonished to  find  it  covereil.  especially  towards  the  side  of 
the  vase,  with  minute  Klobiiles.  unecpiai  both  in  colour 
Md  size.  Many  of  them  swam  freely  here  and  there, 
movin^r  at  their  option,  in  one  way  or  another,  retirini;  and 
approaching  one  ann'tu  r,  u'liilini;  round  ijlohules  that  were 
motionless,  stoppin:;  ami  asjam  settinij  themselves  in  mo- 
tion, exactly  like  animated  heitiirs.  ( 'oTijec'iniiij  the 
identity  of  the  green  globules  that  jpossesseil  motion  with 
those  "that  had  none,  I  immediately  began  to  examine 
whence  these  infusory  animalcules  derived  tbeir  origin, 
and  what  relation  they  bore  to  the  green  globule  and  the 
rnictiflcation  of  the  conferva.  The  next  day  I  perceived 
a  great  number  of  globules  aggregated  nroima  the  bubbles 
of  ga.s  discuiraged  from  the  eonl"er\a,  and  floating  at  the 
surface.  There  were  some  of  them  of  a  dark  green  cohmr. 
:rnl  either  round  or  elnnt^-ited.  others  more  truti'-pa-rnt, 
hunii<l,  and  with  one  or  two  appendages  diverging  from  or 
at  right  angles  with  each  other:  these  were  evidently 
plants  in  a  state  of  germination ;  other  globules  again 
Were  oval,  very  dark  at  one  extreinity,  and  atmost  trans- 
jiarent  at  the  other;  these  swam  atjont  freely.  Within 
the  space  of  one  hour,  I  succeeded  in  tracing  not  only  the 
dimiiiulliin  C'f  vilality  and  death  of  the  infusoria,  hut  also 
the  suhseiiuetil  devolopmont  of  the  dea<l  animals  into 
germiiiatiog  plants,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish  ti»e 
truth  of  the  fact.'  {Mug.  nf  Not.  Hist.,  vol.  i.)  These 
curious  phenomena  have  not  been  obser\'ed  in  other  Vau- 
cheritc,  although  similar  motion*  have  been  observed  in 
the  sporulcs  of  other  Confervfe.  Hiere  are  nine  species  of 
Ibe  genus  Vaucheria  Ibund  in  Great  Britain. 

VAUOLl'SK,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Drrtme,  on 
the  cast  by  that  of  Basses  .\1  pes;  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Bouches  d'u  Uh.'^ne.  from  which  it  is  separated  by' the  Du- 
nmce ;  on  the  west  by  that  of  Card ;  and  on  the  north-west, 
for  a  very  short  distance,  by  that  of  Ard^he :  fWim  the  last 
two  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhfine.  Its  form  approximates 
to  an  o.a),  having  its  longer  diameter  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  from  the  liank  of  the  KhOne  north  of  La  Paind, 
to  that  of  the  Dumnee  at  the  junction  of  the  Verdon,  Gf) 
miles ;  and  its  shorter  diameter  or  breadth,  from  south- 
west to  north-e.a.st,  from  the  junction  of  the  Durance  with 
the  Rhflnc  below  Avignon,  to  the  border  of  the  depart- 
ment of  DrOme,  38  miles.  It  is  comprehended  between 
4r  and  44"  27'  N.  lat.,  and  hetween  4*  4(y  and  S*  4^ 
F..  loiiir.  The  area  is  estimated  at  K!4!^  s(piare  miles, 
w  hich  is  tint  much  aljove  half  of  the  average  area  of  the 
French  departments,  and  is  ju>rt  about  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  English  county  of  Salop:  the  population  in  If<2U  was 
233^0411;  in  1R31,  239.113:  and  In  1698,  246,071.  showinsr 
an  iDcrease  in  the  last  five  yean  of  0866,  or  between  2-6 
and  3  per  cent.,  and  giving'  1R3  hihabitanfa  to  a  sq7iare 
mile.  In  amount  of  population  it  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  average  ot"  the  departments,  hut  in  density  of  po[)ula- 
tidii  \f  exceeiU  them :  and  in  hnth  amount  and  density  of 
population  exceeds  the  Enurlish  county  with  which  we 
have  compared  it.  .Vvijnon.  the  chief  town,  is  356  miles 
in  a  direct  line  south-south-east  of  Paris,  or  432  miles  by 
the  road  through  Sens,  Auxerre,  Lyon,  Valence,  and 
Orange ;  in  43'  57'  N.  lat.  and  4"  4f)'  E.  long. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  department  in  mnimtainous  r  the 
mniiiitaitis  of  Lure,  which  separate  the  department  of 
Il.iufes  Alpes  from  that  of  Dn'me,  enter  this  department 
on  the  north-e;ist  «ide,  where  they  rise  to  the  tieicht  of 
about  SiVX)  feet,  and  are  connected  with  Mont  Vi'ntonx, 
which  has  an  elev.itinn  of  0423  feel  above  the  level  of  the 
aea.  This  eastern  aide  of  the  department  is  occupied  by 
the  aeeimdary  geological  fbnnatioaa  wMdt  intervene 


tween  the  cretaceous  and  carboniferous  groups.  The  west- 
ern and  south-western  sides,  where  the  hills  subside,  and 
plains  extend  aloni^  the  banks  of  the  lUitae  and  the  IHw 

ranee,  are  occupied  by  the  tertiarj*  formations.  The  mine- 
ral wealth  of  the  department  is  not  trreat.  There  are  four 
pi1>  tor  li'.:nite.  of  which  one  is  worked,  and  yielded,  in 
ls;J4.  41.il  tons,  valued  at  5*.  4</.  per  ton:  it  gave  em- 
ployment to  21  workmen.  Tliere  was  at  the  same  time 
one  furnace  for  smeltinj^  iron.  Potters'  clay  is  abundant ; 
and  there  are  piaster-pits,  limesfone-quarnes,  and  quarries 
of  excellent  ftewtone.  Peat  is  found,  but  is  not  dug  for 
fbel.  There  are  eererat  mineral  springs,  but  none  of  any 
note. 

The  department  heloncrs  wholly  to  the  ha.sin  of  the 
Uhflne,  which  flows  along  its  wi  stc  in  boundarv,  as  it.s  tri- 
butary tlie  Durance  docs  along  the  snuthem.  Tlie  Rhone 
is  the  only  iia\  igatde  river ;  for  the  l)i;r;inrc  has  too  rapid 
a  current,'  and  a  channel  too  much  obstructed  with  islands, 
to  be  navigable.  Laige  rafts  are  fbmed  of  the  fhnber 
floated  down  the  staream  from  the  well-wooded  districts 
about  its  upper  waters;  and  the  ytrodnce  of  the  country  is 
sometimes  transmitted  on  these  raits  to  the  neiixlibonrhood 
of  .Vvi^non.  The  other  rivers  of  tlie  deji.artmcnt  are  the 
Le7.  \^llicll  belongs  partly  to  the  department  of  Drflme,  the' 
Aignes.  and  the  Sorgues  (with  its  amuents  the  Nesquc,  the 
Au/.on.  and  the  Ouvdze  ur  Auvaise),  all  three  tributaries  of 
the  Rhdne:  and  the  Caidon  or  C'alavon  and  the  Lese,  tri- 
Imfaries  of  the'  Dorance.  The  length  of  the  navigation  of 
the  lihAiie  helonirinc:  to  this  de])artment  is  estimated  at 
about  ,'{4  or  ;{•")  miles.  Tliere  are  tm  uavi<^al)!e  canals,  but 
a  num'ie:-  nf  canals  for  tlu'  purpose  ot' ii  rii;a1  ion. 

The  fountain  or  s[)rin^  ot  ^  auclusu,  tu  wliicli  the  verses 
and  letters  of  Petrarcli  have  given  celebrity  [Pktrarca, 
Fr\^cebco],  and  from  which  the  department  takes  its 
name,  is  the  source  of  the  Sorgues :  it  rises  in  a  cavern 
in  the  secluded  valley  of  Vauchise  (•  vallis  clausa'}  midway 
between  Apt  and  Avignon.  The  sprincr  is  sufficiently 
ciipions  to  form  at  om-e  a  stream  cai)a!ilr  iiearing  a 
boat.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lnuiilajn  a  column 
wa-s  erected  in  l^dj  by  Ihe'Acaddmie  deVaucluse'  of 
Avignon ;  it  bears  in  gilt  letters  the  simple  inscription  '  i 
P<*trarque'  ('to  Petrarch").  IS'ot  far  distant  from  the  foun- 
tain is  the  village  of  Vauclusa,  in  which  Petrarch  lived ; 
and  between  the  village  and  the  fountain  is  an  old  caxtl« 
or  mansion,  formerly  belonging  to  the  bishops  offavailloa, 
in  which  the  poet  frequently  resided,  and  whu  h  lias  derived 
from  that  circumstance  the  name  of  '  Petrarch    (  astle." 

The  number  of '  routes  royalcs,'  or  govcninient  roads,  on 
Ist  .lanuary,  1837,  w.xs  tour,  having  an  aggregate  length  us 
followk :— in  repair,  22  miles ;  out  of  repair,  U ;  nnfimshed, 
23 total,  56.  The  principal  road  is^hat  from  Paris  and 
Lyon  to  Aix  and  Marseille,  which  enters  the  department 
on  the  north  side  nearl^a  Pahid.  and  p.i.s.ses  through  Mont- 
dragon,  Monias.  Piolenc,  ( )raiii:e.  ('ourtln'zon,  Hcd.iridcs, 
Sorgues,  and  Avignon  :  this  is  a  lii-st-i  hijis  road.  A  secoud- 
cla»s  road,  crossing  the  Rhflne  at  Le  Pont  St.  Hspnt.  pa.<i^•» 
through  the  northern  portion  of  the  department  by  Uol- 
Idne.  and  enters  the  department  of  DrOme :  it  then  crosses 
that  of  Hantas  Ahwi,  and  runs  by  Mont  Gendvre  to  Turin. 
The  deparhnentairoads had, at  tne  same  period, an  aggre- 
gate length  of  •2*11  miles,  namely,  171  mik»  in  repair,  90 

out  of  repair,  and  'M)  untinished. 

Tlie  ( limate  is  on  the  whole  temperate  and  licalthy  :  the 
variations  of  the  weather  are  however  rapid  ;  tempests  are 
frequent,  and  the  hdl  ii  often  destructive  to  vegetation. 
Occasionally  there  are  year*  narked  by  .extretne  ami 
long-confinaed  drought. 

The  area  of  the  department  may  he  criven  in  rdnnd  num- 
bers at  BHtMMK)  acres;  of  which' about  31Ki,0(Xl  acre?  or 
nearly  one-half,  are  under  the  plough  :  but  from  the  pcnJr- 
ne<fs  of  the  soil  the  produce  in  grain  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  department:  of  the  com  grown,  nre 
and  barley  form  an  unusually  large  proportion.  The 
meadow-mida  are  not  extensive,  they  occupy  only  about 
15.000  acres ;  hot  the  heaths  and  open  paaturea  amount  to 
about  170,000  acres.  There  are  numeroui  floo^  of  sheep, 
but  of  a  very  inferior  I'reed.  The  a'^s  and  the  mi.K'  are 
much  employed  in  acruulliiral  lalionr.  The  \inevanls 
occupy  an  area  of  70.00(1  ncri  ^ :  the  wine'produced  is  ge- 
nerally deep-colouretl  and  heady,  hut  of  inferior  nuahtv, 
and  not  suited  for  exj)ortation.  The  best  are  the  red  wines 
of  C0teau-brul6,  ChAteauncuf.  and  Sorgues.  The  orchard^ 
and  gawtai-ipruuiidi  occupy  14,600  aenea :  the  ifij/^rfau^ 
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jieldt  •bundliiice  of  divw,  almonds,  and  wamuts;  eood 

pear-,  punches.  plnm<,  apricots,  figs,  and  melons.  Saffron, 
maiklri,  urtichKkv.s.  ;inise,  coriander,  fustic,  the  yellow 
gniin  of  Avignon  :tiie  produce  of  a  »pfeii  <  of  buckthoni  '. 
and  the  evergreen  oak  are  cultivated.  The  silkworai  is 
ezteiaiTelv  reared,  and  honey  awd  wax  nn  almndaiit. 
thm  woodttiida  occup;  above  l&O^UUO  acres. 

The  depntnent  is  divided  into  four  anoDdiMments,  as 
ftdlows:— . 
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In  the  arrondissenieiit  of  Aviijnou  .tre  the  followiiiij 
towns: — Avisrnon,  pojiuhitmu  in  iK'il,  '2r>,'S>V>  for  the 
town,  or  21),SHt)  for  the  whole  coininune  ;  in  IXiG,  31.7S(j 
for  the  commune  [Avignon],  on  the  Kiione  ;  (.'ourthi'zon, 
pop.  2335  fbr  the  town,  or  30SS  for  the  whole  commune ; 
mdaride%  pop.  1899  for  the  town,  or  2219  for  the  whole 
eominnie ;  and  Sorg^neik  pop.  18M  Ibrttie  town,  or  2018 
Ibrthe  whole  commune — iill  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Avig- 
non ;  (?availlt)n,  pop.  384.)  for  the  town,  or  GUI  I  for  the  whole 
coniinutie  [f.'w  vu.Lov],  on  the  Duraiiee  ;  and  'ilior,  and 
Lisle  or  I.  lle,  pop.  4717  for  the  town,  or  (iO.">2 for  the  whole 
commune,  on  the  Sorg^ues.  Court hezon  or  ("ourtheson  is  a 
walled  town,  and  has  in  its  vicinity  a  lake  of  salt  water,  on 
the  banks  of  which  maritime  plants  grow :  nearest 
put  of  the  Mediterranean  u  not  leas  than  44  or  45  miles 
distant.  There  arc  no  fish  in  the  lake.  BCdaiides  or  B£- 
darrides  is  on  the  On^e/e,  oser  whieli  tliere  is  a  g'jod 
bridge;  atid  Suiijues  on  the  Sor^ues,  from  wliieli  it  has 
it--*  name:  Soricues  is  walled;  uiul  there  are  two  towel's 
remaining  of  au  old  castle  of  the  popes :  there  are  a  paper- 
nriU  and  a  madder-manufactorv :  trade  is  coiTied  on  in 
wine  and  brandy.  Lisle  or  Life  is  on  an  island  of  the 
Sorgucs:  it  was  orisdnally  a  hamlot  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men, but  heeame  in-]'.ir1;uit  from  having  been  ni:n!e  by  the 
inhabitants  of  j^ouie  lu  ii^hhourini;  towu.s  a  plai  i'  of  u  iul^c 
from  the  hriy;aiul.s  who  then  infested  the  country.  The 
town:jmen  manufacture  woollen  yarn,  blankets,  wiiolleii 
Ktuffri,  silk,  and  leather ;  and  trade  iu  bilk,  oil,  wine,  and 
madder:  tlicy  have  (bur  yearly  fairs  for  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  silk,  and  mamifketured  goods. 

In  the  arrondissemcnt  of  A]^  are  the  follo^ving : — ^Apt, 
population  in  1831,  4315  for  the  town,  or  5707  for  tne 
whole  coiiuimtu' :  ia  51KiK  for  the  commune  [Ait], 

on  tlic  ('..lavoii  or  ("union;  St.  Satuniin,  Gordes,  and 
<'oii:inic,  to  the  north  of  that  river;  Menerbes,  Bonieux, 
Saignon,  and  Cacuron,  between  the  Caulon  and  the 
Durance :  and  Cadenot,  pop.  2Jhu  for  the  town,  or  2505 
for  the  whole  commune,  and  Pcrtuis,  pop.  3704  for  the 
town,  or  4520  for  the  whole  commune,  on  or  near  the 
Dnrance.  Gordes  has  four  yearly  fairs  for  e,it!lL'  a:ul  hard- 
wares. At  I'trluis,  woollen  yam,  InauJy.  aiul  earthen- 
ware are  made  ;  and  fliere  is  a  eonuiu  u  :al  Itituuial. 

In  the  arrondiivMiKiit  of  Carpentras  are — Carpentras, 
pop.  in  1831,  0294  for  the  town,  ort)8l7  for  the  whole  com- 
mune ;  in  1830,  fur  the  commune  [C.vrpkntras],  on 
the  Auzon ;  Montenx,  pop.  2106  for  the  town,  or  4760  for 
the  wliole  commune ;  Mazan,  pop.  2670  for  the  town,  or 
3861  for  the  whole  commune ;  and  Mounnoiron  or  Mor- 
moirou.  pop.  iri(MJ  for  the  town,  or  2t)i)7  for  the  whole 
COmnuiiie.  on  the  s;i:iu-  ii\  er:  Sarrians ;  L'aromb,  poj). 
2238  for  tiie  tovMi.  or  iV)2  for  the  wliole  coiiiniune  ;  anil 
Redoin,  on  affluentii  of  the  OuvOzc  ;  and  Femes,  pop.  32U4 
for  the  town,  or 4593  for  the  whole  commune ;  Venesque,  and 
Ghuilt— all  three  on  the  Nesque.  Monteux  has  a  nudaer-milL 
Maian  has  the  mim  of  some  Roman  Iwildlngs.  and  a  num- 
bcr  of  plea^iant  cooDtiy-houses.  Mormoiron  is  walled,  and 
has  narrow  gloomy  streets :  the  principal  houses  are  out- 
side of  the  walls  :  it  is  in  a  pleasant  counlr)'.  Sarrians  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  silk-growing  di.Htrict;  Caromb  in  a  wine, 
oil,  and  pulse  district :  there  is  a  strong  castle  in  the  latter 
town.  Venesque  or  Venasquc  has  a  very  antient  Church, 
which  has  been  commonly,  but  erroneously,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Diana.  At  Femes  trade  is  carried 
on  in  silk,  oil,  and  saffron.  Tt  was  the  native  place  of  the 

celeiirrifi'd  ;)rc:ichor  Fterhier.  Sault  is  in  too  elevated  a 
ftile  to  admit  of  tlie  cultivation  of  the  olive ;  but  the  mul- 


berry is  cultivated,  and  a  great  number  of  siikwurm.-.  are 
reared  in  the  vieinity  :  the  distiilation  of  loented  watCKS  is 

earned  on  iu  the  ttjwu. 

In  tile  arronilisscnient  of  Orange  are  — Orange,  pop.  ia 
1831,  t>211  for  the  town,  or  0123  for  the  whole  commune; 
in  183G,  8874  for  the  commune  [Ora.vgk]  ;  La  FlsJud, 
Mont-dragun,  Moroas,  and  Piolene,  on  Uie  road  from  Paris 
to  Avignon ;  Bollane,  pop.  2779  for  the  town,  or  4G72  for 
the  whole  eonmiune,  on  the  Le/. ;  Valivaa,  pop.  2S.S3  fur 
the  town,  or  434K  for  the  wliole  eomiuuiie,  on  the  Curioiine, 
a  IVeii.  r  of  the  Lez  ;  Vaison,  on  the  Ouveze  ;  Malauccne, 

1M>p.  ■22U9  for  the  town,  or  MHi'J  for  the  whole  COUUUUnc, 
tetween  the  Ouveze  and  the  Auzon ;  and  CadefOOie,  pop. 
1911  for  the  town,  or  3169  lor  the  wliole  communs;  and 
Ch.1tcauneuf,  on  the  RhOne.  La  Falud  is  a  smell  town, 
walled,  situated  at  some  distance  IVom  the  Rhone,  but  liuMe 
to  injuiy  from  the  overflowing  of  that  river.  Mont-draiiou, 
Morna.s,  and  Piolene  or  Piolene,  are  snudl  walled  towns  of 
nearly  the  .same  size,  and  each  coinmanJed  by  a  liiiie-stone 
rock  surmounted  by  a  ruined  castle.  It  was  from  the 
rock  of  Mornas  that  the  ferocious  Des  Adrets  forced  liia 
prisoners  to  leap^  io  the  religions  wars  of  the  sivteenth 
eentuiy.  In  or  near  Piolene,  coal  (or  petfaafa  lignite),  jet, 
and  pipe-clay  were  or  are  dug;  some  silk  is  thrown ;  and 
consideral)!e  trade  in  eurti,  wine,  fruit,  and  >i!k  is  carried 
on.  Bollene  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill :  the  townsnieu 
are  engaged  in  throwing  silk  and  in  dyeini,'-  -N'uuitrous 
leniains  of  antiuuity  have  been  dug  up  laar  the  Iowa. 
Valreas  or  Vaureas  was  the  birth-place  of  Cardinal  Maury. 
Vaison  has  an  antient  bridge  over  the  Ouv£ze,  of  one  arch 
and  of  cousiderable  width,  evidently  of  Roman  construe* 
tion ;  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre ;  an  antient  temple, 
believed  to  have  been  sacred  to  Diana,  and  afterwards 
converted  into  a  e!ui}u  l  ;  >iniw  ri  nuiiiis  of  ;i  -wall  along 
the  baukofthe  river,  and  \arions  oilier  fratjiucuta  of  Ro- 
man buildings  ;  and  an  antient  cathedral,  .some  j>ortions  of 
which  are  niobably  as  old  as  tlie  tenth  centur) ,  with  a 
cloister.  .^Io3;llc  pavements  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Vuson  was  the  Vaaio  of  tha 
Romans.  Tt  was  plundered  several  times  by  the  barbarians 
who  iiNin.ui  the  Western  Empire;  and  w;is  ;dlervrards 
ruiued  h)  l{u\ mond  V'l.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  towanls  the 
e:iil  of  the  t\sclt;h  century.  Malauccne  has  silk-mills,  oil- 
niil is,  copper- vvork^  and  a  paper-mill.  Cadeiouse  or  Ca- 
derniukse,  nas silk-mills,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  couutiy  pro- 
ductive in  wheat,  silk,  and  madder.  Near  CMteauneuf, 
distinguished  as  Chfiteauneuf  du  Pape,  some  of  the  best 
wine  in  the  department  is  made. 

The  population  of  the  towns,  where  not  otherwise  de- 
scribed, is  fioui  tlie  een-^us  of  IH'M. 

Tile  iieprti1nu-iit  cor.^litutes  tiie  metropolitan  diocLse  of 
Avignon  ;  the  archbiNlhsp  of  which  lias  foi  his  sutriHgaiis  tiie 
bishops  of  NlmeStVidence,  Vivieis,  and  .Montpellier.  Itisiu 
thejunsdictionof  theCour  Hoyale  of  Nimes;  and  undertlle 
superintendmoe  of  the  Acad^mie  Univenutaire  of  the  same 
city.  It  contains  a  Ptatestant  Consistonr ;  and  has  resident 
in  \t  a  considerable  number  of  Jews.  It  is  included  in  the 
eiijlitli  luilitary  di\i^.ion,  of  whieli  the  head-i^uartei-s  are  at 
Mar>i  ilU  .  uii.i  si  iuls  four  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  respect  of  education,  it  is  a  little  below  tlie 
average  of  the  dejmrtments  of  France.  Of  the  young  men 
enrolled  in  the  militar}'  census  for  182t^28, 37  in  every  lUU 
could  read  and  write :  the  average  of  ib»  departments 
being  between  39  and  40. 

In  the  most  antient  period  the  greater  part  of  the  depart- 
ment was  iiu  huleil  in  the  teriitoiy  of  tlu- ari  Kaooa^at, 
Strabo  ;  Kai'iajuK,  Ptolemy  ,  or  Cavares  Plmy  and  Mela); 
some  i)avts  on  the  northern  border,  adjacent  to  the  Rhone 
'^tlie  Riiodamis  of  the  Romans,  and  Pot^avof  of  the  Greeks,r, 
were  included  in  the  limits  of  the  Trieastini  (Tpueaanm, 
Ptolemy^ ;  and  some  parts  of  the  north-eastern  boroer,  round 
Vaison.  m  those  of  the  Vocontii  (OCok^vtim,  Stnbo  and 
Ptolemy).  Some  of  the  south-eastern  parts  belonged  to  tin 
Memim  {yii'iiitvot,  Ptolemy)  and  the  Vulgientes.  All  these, 
so  far  a-->  w  e  U  arn,  were  Celtic  nations.  Tlie  Trii  :i*tini  are 
mentioned  by  Li\y  in  his  account  of  the  emigration  of  the 
Gauls  into  Italy  under  Bellovesiis  (lib.  v.,  c.  34),  and  again 
in  his  description  of  the  march  of  Hannibal  (lib.  x\i.,  c. 
31  J.  Polybios  however  docs  not  mention  them.  Sliabo 
does  not  mention  either  the  Trieastini,  Vtilgpentes,  or  Me- 
mini :  he  probably  comprehends  them  in  liis  description  of 
tlie  Cavari.  wluise  iiaiiie  he  tells  us  had  1)een  evieiuled  to 
the  other  Celtic  tribes  lu  their  neighlxmrhuiHl :  pcrliaus 
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ihey  had  beeome  ttttyect  to  the  Gaturi.  The  Cavari 
(we  andentand  the  name  to  be  need  in  an  extended  aeme) 

were  remarkable  for  having  in  a  great  de^ee,  in  8tiabo''s 
time,  adopted  the  Roman  tansriiagc  and  mode  of  living. 
The  Durance  was  known  to  the  anticnts  by  the  name 
Dniontia  (^povn-ria,  Stniboj.  Stmbo,  in  a  imssasre  evi- 
dently corruptwl,  sjicaks  [as  we  uiulcrsfand  ihv  ]  assaije)  of 
two  rivoi-s  surrounding  a  citv  of  the  Cavah  ami  flowing 
witl»  united  stream  into  the  fthflne  ;  iMlt  these  rivers  can 
haidlvbe  identified.  He  alto  mentiom  another  stream, 
the  tKilgns  (SotXyof),  now  the  Son^ites,  which,  he  says, 
joins  the  RhuMf  at  llu'  city  Undalum  (Ol-y^ti\nv),  or,  .is  we 
should  perhaps  read,  \  uidalum  [OviviaXov ) ;  the  town  bt-ina; 
evidently  the  same  as  the  Vindalium  of  Li\y  (I''pito»i(\  111). 
l\i.)  and  Orosuis  (lib.  v.,  c.  13);  and  the  river  with  the 
Vindeliciis  or  Vindalicus  amnis  of  Kloriis  (lib.  iii.,  c.  2). 

Tlic  following  Roman  towns  were  comprehended  in  the 
department:  Avenio  ('Aawtividy,  Ptolemy),  now  Avig:non ; 
Araiisio  CApaviruiv,  Ptolemv),  now  Orange ;  Cabellio(Ka/3«X- 
\iut>,  Ptolemy'),  now  Cavaillon ;  Vasio  (OwnffHiv,  Ptolemy), 
now  Vaison  ;  Carpentoracte.  now  Cai  penlias  ;  Vindalium  ; 
Apfa  .Inlia,  now  Apt;  and  perhaiis  Ainu  (Wioia.  Sti-abo;, 
and  i'oiuni  Neronis.    Of  tlu  >e,  Arausio  called  Setvnula- 
norum  from  its  havini;  been  colonized  by  soldiers  of  the 
.second  legion)  was  a  Roman  colony ;  Avenio  and  CabcUio 
(in  Ptolemy's  time,  for  aeoMdhig  to  Pliny  they  were  only 
Lathi  towns)  were  alio  Roman  colonies;  these  three  were 
in  the  tenitory  of  the  Cavari :  Vasio,  which  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Voeoiftii ;  Carpentoracte,  which  Pliny 
n.s-,ii,nis  Id  the  Meraini;  Apta.Inha,  which  belonged  to  thi 
Vulgientes;  and  /Kria,  were  Latin  towns.    Vindalium  w  as 
at  or  very  near  the  junction  of  the  Sorgnes  wnh  the 
Rhdne ;  but  the  exact  position  of  this  town  and  of  Forvmi 
Neronis  is  not  agreed  npon.   Strabo  says  that  the  position 
of  AiB»beinf  on  a  Teiy  lofly  site,  well  aeeorded  with  its 
name.  xVAnvdle  snegests  that  it  waft  npon  Mont  Vent  on  x , 
whieli  is  perhaps  rignt.    Foium  Neronis  was  in  the  coun- 
tiy  of  the  Memihi ;  and  if  Pliny  is  correct  in  assii^ning 
(.'arpentoraele  to  that  people,  Forum  Neronis  was  probably 
near  that  town,  if  not  identical  with  it,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed. lyAaTiUe  however,  who  doubts  the  correctness  of 
Pliny,  proposes  to  identify  Forum  Neronis  with  Forcal- 
onter ;  for  no  otiier  reason  than  the  rery  insufficient  one 
tnnt  the  name  of  this  town  embodies  the  syllable  For — a 
relic  of  Forum.    One  of  the  many  positions  termed  in  the 
'Itinerary'  of  Ariti>nln.i^  ami  tlie  Pent  inijer  Table  'Fines,' 
or  '  Iwrdei-s,"  was  in  this  department,  between  Cavaillon  and 
.Apt. 

Under  the  Romans  this  department  wiis  included  in  the 
province  of  Narbonensis ;  and,  on  the  subdivision  of  this, 
partly  in  Viennensis,  partly  in  Nartxmenais  Secunda.  It 
afterwards  passed  to  the  Bnrgundians.  Fhinlcs,  Ostrogottis, 

and  I'u'ain  to  the  Fiar.ks;  aiui  in  the  iniiklle  aijes  tlie 
grc  A!.'.  jKirt  of  it  \s;ls  uu-lmleil  m  the  eiiuntii's  ol"  Avi^^mu 
and  \'en:h.s,in  K^oxitat  u'Avi(;non,  I.k,  ami  I,k  ( '(imtat 
Vknaissin^  and  the  principality  of  Uninge.  [Okanok.] 
The  counties  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin  were  properly 
parts  of  Provence,  but  l>elonged  to  the  pope  until  1791, 
when  they  were  annexed  to  France.  The  principality  of 
Orange  was  included  in  Dauphin6,  and  beioneea  to  the 
family  of  Nassau,  imtil  the  death  of  William  III.,  prince  of 
(Grange  and  king  of  Kn<;1aml.  It  then  came  to  the  Ung  of 
Piussi.n,  bv  whom  it  was  ceiled  to  France. 

(Malte-lbiiii,  Gt  igraphie  :  Millin,  J'oyfigu  datiH  Irn  Df- 
jt-irlrint'/is  <iu  Midi  dp  la  France;  Vaysse  dc  Villici-s, 
Itiniraire  Drucniitif  de  la  France :  D'Anville,  Notice  d'' 
fAneientu  Gaute;  Bouquet,  Jiecueii  des  Historifnx  df$ 
Otttdgtet  de  la  France ;  Dietionnain  Ghgraphiqite  Um- 
verxcl.) 

VAUD.  CANTON  DE,  called  also  'Pays  do  Vaud' 
('  W'aadt,'  in  Clcnnan),  a  eantijn  nt  ^Ve^teiii  Switzerland,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  partly  by  the  canton  of  Neuchatel 
and  pailly  by  France,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
chain  of  the  Jura  Mountains ;  on  the  east  by  the  cantons  of 
Freyburg,  Bern,  and  the  Valais;  south  'by  the  Lake 
Leman,  which  separates  it  from  Bmrvyi  Md  west  by 
France  and  the  canton  of  C^neva.  The  area  is  vagnely 
said  to  be  about  IJDii  sqnmc  mile-;:  and  the  population  is 
about  1H-I,(XX)  jniiabilanis  v^ho  belong  to  the  Reformed 
or  Evangelical  communion,  with  the  exception  of  at)Out 
dJOO  Roman  (Jathohcs.  cbicfty  in  the  district  of  Kchallens. 
The  central  part  of  the  canton  is  traversed  from  en.st  to 
Wttit  by  nsoceeaaioD  Of  heights  and  table-land  known  by 


the  name  of  Jorat|  which  seems  to  connect  the  Jura  with 
the  Alpi,  and  which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  nortlv- 
wards  into  the  lake  of  NeuchStel  and  the  Aar  from  tliosc, 
which  run  southwards  into  the  lAkc  Lenian  and"  the '  . 
Uhu:ie.  Tlic  southern  pait  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  which 
slopei  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  is  one  of  the  finest  reirioiis 
of  Central  Europe.  The  \iiir  i->  jilanted  in  tenaces  along 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  its  cultivation  employs  alH>Vi! 
2U,000  persons.  The  best  wines  aic  thu:>e  of  LaVaud, 
between  Lausanne  and  Vevey,  and  of  La  C&te,  between 
Aubonne  and  Nyon.  They  are  wines,  and  canable  . 
of  keeping'  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Canton  de  Vaud 
is  essentially  agriciiltiirul :  the  highlands  of  the  Jura  and 
those  of  the  Alps  on  the  east  towards  the  bordei^  of  Hern 
feed  considerable  herds  of  cattle.  In  ls:i.'>  there  were  ill 
the  canton  .ibont  7t),lX)t)  head  of  laree  cattle,  04,(XX)  slieep, 
17.000  goats,  i'i.OOO  hoi-ses,  and  •JO,tKX)  pigs.  Com  IS 
not  produced  in  :>u£Rcient  ouantity  for  the  consumption  of 
the  poiiulation.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  been 
greatly  mcrca-sed  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Fruit-trees 
are  ahiimlant,  and  the  forests  cover  laiLrc  trat  ts.  Tliere  are 
no  manufactures  of  any  great  importance;  those  that 
exist  are  chiefly  for  uie  supply  of  the  internal  con- 
humption. 

The  piiiu-ipal  towns  of  thecanton  are — 1,  Lavsanxk; 
2,  Vcvay,  12  miles  east  of  Lausanne,  in  a  beautiful  situa- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  lalce,  has  a  handsome  church,  a 

eolIe2;e,  a  public  library,  and  about  :"3000  inliabitants,  who 
cany  un  a  considerable  trade.  Vevay  is  better  built  and 
ea-ii'i'  of  access  than  Lausanne,  and  is  a  very  jjlea^aiit 
residence.  To  the  east  of  Vevay  is  the  coitle  of  (."billon, 
on  which  Lord  Byron  has  written  a  poem.  Farther  east- 
ward in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  are  Aigle,  a  small  town 
at  the  entranee  Of  the  romantic  valley  of  Ormonts;  the 
\\  ine  d'Yvome,  made  in  its  neichbouniood,  is  much  es- 
teemed ;  and  Bex,  with  its  saft-mines.  West  of  Lausanne, 
aloni:  tlie  shore  of  the  lake,  is  a  succession  of  nicturesipie 
small  towns,  Morges,  Rolle,  Njon,  Coppet,  and  higher  up 
the  hill  .Vubonnc.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  canton 
is  Vveidon,  on  the  lalc^'  cf  Neuchatel,  with  a  castle,  iu 
which  Potalozzi  est.  :  -  1  his  school,  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  aud  about  3000  inhabitants.  In  the 
interior  of  the  canton  are  Mondon,  with  23(10  inhabitants, 
and  a  college,  and  Payenie  on  the  river  Broye,  an  affluent 
of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  with  2700  iidiabitants.  Orbe,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura,  on  tlie  road  from  Lausanne  to  I'aiis  by 
Besan<;on,  has  about  I'.MX)  inhahitant-s.  llie  high  valKy 
of  the  Orbe  with  the  romantic  lake  of  Joux,  in  the  Jura 
mountains,  i.s  a  most  interesting  diittrict  in  the  summer 
season.  Watchmaking,  cutlery,  and  Iron-works  are  car- 
ried on  in  this  remote  district. 

TTie  Canton  of  the  Vend  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
Swisso  Romar.de,  called  also  Suisse  Fr.meaise,  because  the 
comuion  people  speak  llomance  patois  or  dialects,  and  the 
educated  people  speak  Fiemh.  The  Suisse  Hoiiiande 
comprises  Vaud,  Neuchatel,  part  of  Kn  \  burg,  the  Lower 
Vams,  and  Ctaieva.  The  people  of  Genuan  Switiedand 
in  common  diaeourse  designate  the  whole  by  the  name  of 
Walschland.  These  coantries  (brmed  part  of  the  mtient 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  linvin?  been  occupied  by  the  Bur- 
gundiansas  early  as  the  fourth  century. 

'llic  Pays  dc  Vaud  was  conquered  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirieenth  ccnturj-  by  IVter,  count  of  Savoy,  and  was 
annexed  to  the  donnnions  of  that  house  as  a  great  fief, 
which  was  jriven  in  appanage  to  a  branch,  with  the  title  ol . 
baronv  of  Vaud.  In  1359  the  barony  reverted  to  Ama-' 
deus  Vl.,  count  of  Savoy,  by  a  cession  made  by  Catherine* 
the  heiress  of  the  barons  of  vaod.  Hm  country  was  par- 
celled out  among  a  number  of  ftodal  lords,  va.s-a1s  of  the 
house  of  Savoy,  sue  h  as  the  lords  of  Granson,  Aubonne, 
Hlnnaw  and  Cos*oua\,  the  domanial  towns  which  were 
directly  subject  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  such  as  Moudon, 
Vverdon,  Nyon,  and  Merges,  the  bishop  of  I.ausanne,  who 
held  juri.sdiction  over  se%eral  districts,  and  the  municipal 
town  of  Lausanne,  which  enjoyed  considerate  Amchises. 
The  Pays  de  Vaud  had  states  or  assemblies  of  the  cleigy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  which  used  to 
meet  generally  at  iMoudon  ;  but  the  hi>tory  of  those  as- 
semblies, their  preio?ati\e«.,  and  form  of  proceeding  is  very 
obscure,  ami  has  triven  rise  to  much  controveisy.  They 
seem  to  have  been  in  sonic  resjiects  subordinate  to  the 
states  of  Savoy,  jost  as  the  representative  assemblies  of  the 
British  coloniea are  subordinate  to  tlie  imBatudjp|daun4}4#if 
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Id  147C.  when  Charles  the  Kash,  duke  oC  Burgundv,  in- 
vaded Switzerliind,  Jamei  oTSavo^,  count  of  Roiiont,  Who 

govenietl  the  Pays  di'  Van  J  duriui^  Hie  minority  of  his 
nophow  duku  Philibt  rl  I.,  joined  his  troops  with  those  of 
( "li.irli  ^.  Till'  cor.-srqui'iu'e  wiis  lliat  Iht'  IJiTiu'so  and  tht'ir 
conli'Jenites,  ha\iiii;  ilelVatid  (.'liarlfs  at  (Jiansoii  and 
Alorat,  overran  the  Pays  de  Vaiid,  took  and  pillaged  I^u- 
sanne,  aiid  finally  detached  the  eastern  districts  of  Bex, 
Aurle,  and  Orniont»,  whid)  were  incorporated  with  Bern, 
ana  these  of  Moral,  Granson,  and  Orue,  which  were  ail- 
mtnistorcd  as  common  bailiwicks  subject  to  both  Bern  and 

In  the  follouini,'  century  Duke  Charles  III.  of  Savoy 
having  attacked  Genevn,  the  ally  of  Bern  and  Freybur^', 
the  latter  s4.-nt  troops  to  the  assutanee  of  Geneva,  and  at 
len^h  a  treaty  wai  oonduded  at  St.  Julien  in  153U,  by 
which  the  duke  piomiaed  to  rc^ct  the  independence  of 
Generm,  and  it  was  stipulated  between  the  parties  that  if 
the  iltike  broke  the  treaty  he  should  forfeit  the  Pays  de 
\u.ui\.  Six  years  atler,  the  dnke  as:ain  laid  8iei;e  to 
Geni  \a,  and  the  15crne-u»  invatleil  the  I'ajs  de^'a;id;  some 
tow  ns,  mich  asKolle,  Nyon,  and  Coppct,  ojuMud  their  gates 
willins;ly  to  them ;  others  attempted  to  resdst,  the  bishop 
of  I^ausanne  ran  away«  and  finally  the  whole  Paj-s  de  Vaud 
bfcatne  subject  to  otra.  About  this  lime  Farel,  Viret, 
Haller,  and  others  preached  the  doctcinea  of  tlie  Refbmui- 
lion  in  Western  Sivitzerland }  Bem  ambraoBd  ftsm.  and 
the  Pa\  s  de  \  aud  followed  the  exanple.  The  tee  of  Lau> 

&anne  was  al)oli>lied. 

In  lo39,  by  an  order  from  the  Bernese  ifovemment,  the 
French  language  was  substituted  for  the  Latin  in  all 
pubKc  acts.  In  1504  Emmanuel  Philibcrt.dukc  of  Savoy, 
renounced  by  a  treaty  all  his  claim*  on  th^  Paj  s  de  Vaud, 
which  was  to  retain  the  privileges  and  firaiichises  which  it 
enjoyctl  nmli  r  the  hoti^e  of  Savoy,  (.'harlcs  IX.  of  France 
acted  as  mediator,  and  guaranteed  this  treaty.  Among 
the  privileges  and  frnnchises  the  assembly  of  the  states 
was  implicitly  included.  But  the  elements  of  tliose 
antient  states  existed  no  longer.  In  consequence  of  the 
B^onnation  Die  Inshops  aud  abbots  were  gone ;  the  feudal 
lords  had  likewise  lost  their  politieal  jnrisdietion  by  the 
Bemeae  conquest,  and  the  sutuequent  uniAMU  qramn  of 
adminiidration  which  was  established ;  and  the  states  were 
ni)  Ioniser  eonvukei;!.  niis  lio\ve\ i.'r  \va.->  mndi-  the  pretence, 
about  two  centuries  and  a  half  allerward.s,  lor  the  armed 
interference  of  the  FmdcIi  republicana  in  tfas  aflUia  of 
Switzerland. 

The  Pays  de  V^^ud  was  divided  for  the  puipoae  oi 
administration  into  fifteen  baiUiwicks,  tlie  liaiUi%  or  fforar- 
non,  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  ^eminent  ofBem. 

Se  veral  of  the  old  noble  families  were  mscribcd  among  the 
patricians  of  Bern,  and  thus  obtained  a  share  in  the 
goMrinntnt  of  the  wliole  canton.    All  the  rest  of  tlie 

aulation  were  subjects  of  Bern.  But  the  comnumes 
their  own  councils,  and  appointed  their  bcal  officers 
and  magistrates;  the  taxes  were  few,  and  the  Bernese 
bailiie  were  generally  honest  and  equitable.  Personal 
serrftude  was  abolished  in  IC78,  but  feudal  rights  and  fees 
were  continued,  and  in  Ihc  following  century  the  govern- 
ment of  Bern  made  seveial  useful  relbrms  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws.  High  roads  were  also  ctm.structed,  and 
agriculture  was  encouraged.  Tlie  1Knu-.e  administration 
in  the  Pa\s  de  Vaud  could  not  be  called  oppresave, 
bat  it  wa4  absolute,  and  inclined  to  keep  things  sta- 
tionarv .  Discontent  existed  not  so  much  in  the  mass  of 
the  population,  as  among  individuals  of  the  edncarted 
classf-,  ^\!lo  could  not  hear  the  idea  of  being  subjects 
of  tlie  Bi-nu'se.  Hie  ditlereiu  e  of  language  between  the 
cove  mors  and  tlie  gov  enied  eontrilnited  to  embitter  the  feud. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  great  French  revolution  encouraged 
the  malcontents.  Bern  used  coercive  measures :  several 
individuals  were  imprisoned,  and  others  escaped  to  Pahs, 
where  they  formed  clut»,  and  corresponded  with  the  dis- 
affected at  home.  Tliey  applied  to  the  French  executive 
directory,  which  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  meddling 
in  the  affairN  of  S\^ih^  rlaiid.  The  nickname  of  aris'orrat, 
appliini  imliscruuinately  rigiit  or  wron<r.  was  then  m  had 
repute,  and  Bern  was  decidedly  an  ari>focralic  govern- 
ment. At  last,  in  179s,  the  directory  imjK'riuusiv  required 
Bern  to  restore  the  Pays  dc  Vaud  to  its  mdependence,  and 
tto  in  tb«  name  of  the  old  guarantee  of  King  Charles  IX. 
MeantinM  popvJar  aaaemblies  w«r«  tofmtA  in  the  Pays  du 
Yanc^  bdof  eounlenanced  by  a  atrong  body  of  Freaeh 


troops  iMi^mWcd  along  the  firontier.  The  oomeil  of  Ben 
acted  with  indeeiaon.  the  Weneh  troops  entnvd  the  Pays 

de  Vaud,  and  that  fine  country  was  k>«t  to  Bern  for  ever. 
It  is  a  fact  still  remembered' at  lAusanne,  that  when  the 
French  soldiers  entered  fiiai  Imsn.  so  little  did  they  know 
whom  thev  were  marchiuc  agamst,  that  they  asked  the 
citizens  wliere  did  their  lord  (seigneur)  JlYa,  that  they 
might  settle  their  business  with  liim.  The  invaaion  of  the 
Pays  de  Vand  led  to  that  of  Bern,  and  the  overthraw  of 
the  Bemeae  gonmawt  altc^gether.  [Bb&x,  Canton  of.I 

After  a  series  of  vicisritudes  during  the  ephememl 
govemments  set  up  in  Switzerland  by  the  French,  the 
Pays  de  ^'aud  was  constituted  as  a  sovereign  canton  or 
state  of  the  Swiss  conrederation.  and  acknowledged  as 
such  by  Bonaparte's  Act  of  Mediation,  in  1B03.  All 
feudal  ngfalswcre  aboliriwdiciTa  aqnalty  was  proctaimea. 
and  a  representative  govtmami  wia  eatabliahed.  The 
canton  was  divided  into  eireles ;  the  eleeton  in  each 
cjrele  appointed  three  deputies,  with  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, to  the  great  council  or  legislative  ajsembiy.  The 
great  council  appointed  the  mtOIMIB  of  the  neeutifoaitd 
of  the  high  courts  of  justice. 

Najwleon  Wing  overthrown  in  1814,  the  Act  of  Media- 
tion fell  with  him.  The  old  cantons,  and  Bern  aiMing  the 
rest,  put  forth  their  claims  to  the  ftaraicr  aul^t  baBK- 
widu;  the  head  towns  of  the  cantons  assnmed  tlieir 
fbraaer  rights  over  the  country  districts,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic families  cliiiiiii  il  a<:ai:i  the  monopoly  nf  utlices. 
All  was  airain  Ck  iilusioii  ui  .Switzerland,  when  the  nniiistei'S 
of  the  alSud  jwwei-s  invited  all  the  Swiss  cantons,  with- 
out dislinetion  of  old  and  new,  to  frame  a  new  federal 
com]).K't.  and  at  the  same  time  Noommended  them  to 
revise  titeir  respective  constitution^  so  aa  to  take  a  middia 
couiM  between  aristocracy  and  <fenMeraey,  and 
cile,  if  pos^le,  popularity  \vith  stability.  The  old  town 
cantons  gave  a  smre  in  the  representation  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  eountr}',  retaining  however  a  majority  of 
seats  for  the  deputies  of  the  head  towns.  As  for  the  new 
cantons,  such  as  Vand,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  and  Ticino,  they 
had  no  diief  town  of  importance,  and  no  old  aiistoomtie 
families  to  conciliate ;  iHit  the  framers  of  the  new  consti' 
tutioos  eontrived  a  euiioas  mathinary  in  order  to  cheok 
all  democratic  tendency.  The  mode  of  election  was  made 

triple  :  one-third  of  the  members  of  tlie  legislature  con- 
tinued to  he  electiHl  duect  hy  l!ie  circle  assemhlie-,  an 
before.  These  assemblus  also  jireseuled  a  list  of  four 
candidates  Ibr  each  circle,  having  a  higher  property  qua- 
lification than  the  direct  members,  out  of  which  list  the 
great  council  selected  one  deputy,  and  thna  amrtJier  tMutd 
of  tlie  seats  was  itted.  Lawy,  an  eleetaral  eomniMion, 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  state,  or  ex- 
ecutive, of  the  high  court  of  apiieal,  and  of  a  certain 
mimlHT  of  members  dI"  tiir  i,'ri  at  council,  eho>e  the  reinain- 
mg  third  ol  the  new  menibei-s  chiefly  from  ainoug-.t  the 
wealthier  landed  proprietors,  and  a  few  from  among  men 
of  learning,  without  any  property  qualification.  The  mem> 
tiers  of  the  executive,  and  of  the  supreme  jikUeiaijr  eomf, 
were  appointed  by  the  great  oouncil  fVom  aoong  ila  own 
members,  who  retained,  after  their  appointment,  their  seats 
in  the  le<:i-lature.  The  right  calleu  'of  the  initiative,'  or 
of  pro]>osing  laws,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  executive. 
.\  jiroject  of  law,  laid  by  the  council  of  state  before  the 
great  council,  could  lie  accepted  or  n>jected,  but  not 
amended.  Such  was  the  frame  of  the  government  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  and  such,  with  few  differences  of  detail, 
was  that  of  the  new  or  'popular'  cantons,  as  they  styled 
thenuelvea^  in  opposition  to  the  old  aristocratic  or  town  can- 
tons. The  only  real  distinction  however  was,  that  the 
aristocracy  of  the  old  cantons  was  one  of  principle  and 
priviletre,  recognised  as  such,  while  the  aristrocracy  of  the 
new  cantons  was  that  of  a  set  of  men  w  ho,  while  profeiwing 
to  claim  no  exclusive  rights,  contrived  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves and  their  firiends  in  power.  IXssstisfaction  how- 
ever existed,  but  did  not  break  out  opeBlj  till  18B0.  la 
May  of  that  year,  beftwe  the  events  of  Fatii,  the  assemblies 
of  the  communes  of  the  canton  Ticino  demanded  a  reform 
in  the  constitution,  and  obtained  it  without  any  seriuus  dio- 
turhance.  This  example,  and  the  Paris  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  encouraged  the  people  of  the  other  cantons  to  do 
the  same.  Tlie  respective  councils  of  state  demurred,  ami 
took  time,  and  this  occasioned  popular  tumults  in  several 
places.  In  the  Canton  de  Vaud  several  thousand  country. 
wen.  excited  by  leaders  of  the  higher  ^npj^  fi^^Sb 
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with  ttiokt  only,  repaired  to  LuMmnfl,  to  oUSga  the  coun- 
cil of  litatc  to  convoke  the  aasemblies  of  circlen*  for  tlic 
pui-poiM;  of  appointing  deputies  to  frame  a  now  con^tution. 
Tlie  council  yii'ltli'J,  and  tin'  hkjh  irlunud  h>»uit'  <juiflly. 
A  '  coustituaute,'  or  natioiuil  as^Liiiljl} .  wius  cuiivcut-d, 
which  framt-d  a  new  coii»titutu)n  on  the  luiiiciplcs  of 
equality  of  pohtical  hgbtii  aad  rotation  of  office,  witliout 
any  property;  qunlificBtion,  which  constitution  wsa  laid 
befbre  the  pnmwy  or  coouBunal  tiemhlit^,  in  June»  1830. 
•nd  •ocepted.  liw  memben  of  the  great  council,  or  le- 
gidsturc,  are  elected  by  the  inMies  of  circles,  one  for 
eachthouNaiid  inliubitants.  All  citi/iu.-.  of  the  caritoii.  being 
bourgeois  of  a  coniiuune,  wlio  have  completed  tweiity- 
tiircc  year»  of  age,  and  arc  neither  bankiuptii  nor  pauum, 
nor  inteidicted,  are  pom'iiaiid  of  the  elective  fnuicime. 
Tlie  nramben  of  tite  legislature  axe  elected  for  five  yjam. 
Candidates  for  iMts  must  be  twenty-five  yeanoldt  citiwot 
of  the  canton,  and  luve  their  domicile  in  it. 

The  great  council  meets  twice  a  year  for  about  a  month 
each  time :  it»  nienibei's  recei\e  a  leniuneiation.  It  ap- 
point.s  the  lueuibers  of  the  executive,  and  those  of  the 
couiis  of  justice.  Tlie  canton  isi  divided  for  adiuiiiistrative 
purposes  into  twenty-one  prefectsliipo :  Aiglc,  Anbonne, 
Aveiiclu-M,  ('oaMtnay,  Echallens,  Granson,  Lausanne,  La 
Vallee,  I^vaux,  Morges,  Moudon,  Nvou,  OrtM!,  Oron, 
Payerne,  Pays  d'Enhaut,  BoHe.  Vevay,  Yverdon,  Ormonts, 
and  Ste.  Croix.  The  public  re\«  iuie  amounts  to  about 
l,(jO<),(HK)  .SvMss  francs  or  1()(),(KKJ/.  ^.teilmg.  'llie  principal 
sources  of  revenue  are  the  land-tax,  coiivevaiu  e  and  h  - 
i^cy  duties,  stamps,  monopoly  of  salt  ami  ^'unuowdir, 
Ecensea,  duty  upon  the  »aJe  of  wine  and  other  liquors, 
post-office,  duty  upon  iuxaes  and  dogs,  customs,  which  arc 
very  moderatei  and  the  Airests  and  other  domains,  and 
capital  belonging  to  the  state.  The  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure are:  General  adminikl ration,  126,(XK)  Swiss 
Irancs;  judiciary  and  pohce,  133,(HK) ;  church  and  clergy 
(the  establi.shed  religion  i»  the  Helvetic  communion  , 
24'J.(X)0  :  public  iiistiuclion.  1U1,()00;  roads,  :KJ1 ,( XX) ;  nii- 
litar)  ,  '217.0()U;  gendarmerie  (a  body  of  21X1  men,  with 
then  uthceis),  KH.OOO;  charitabi*  «t«blishiiients,40,0OU; 
beaidea  minor  obitcta. 

All  nstivM  or  bourgeois  of  a  commune  of  the  Canton 
di-  Valid,  or  of  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  having  their 
doinuile  in  tlie  canton,  aie  inscribed  on  the  military  re- 
gisters from  the  aije  of  >-ixteeii  to  foity.  Active  duty 
b«ipns  at  twenty,  hr»t  in  the  '  '-lite  '  fur  eight  years,  after 
whush  the  men  are  placed  on  the  li^t.^  of  the  reserve.  Tlie 
ngiments  of  £]ite  are  the  first  to  be  called  out  'n  caaes  of 
tmergencv,  besides  which  they  are  regularly  exerdaed  and 
encamped  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

The  civil  code  of  the  (-anton  de  Vaud  it  mainly  framed 
upon  that  of  Franci'.  Aiie  v  penal  eiidi-,  iinwcII  ;!s  a  code 
of  procedure  in  criminal  cases,  have  bi  en  published  and 
enforced  of  late  years.  Trials  aie  public.  Tbeie  is  no 
juiy ;  the  judge  decides  both  the  fact  and  the  law. 

Much  ma  betn  done  since  1830  for  pubU«  imtruction. 
Thera  «•  pawuf  achoola  io  overv  conunune,  middle 
■chools,  or  aehools  of  induatiy,  colfegea,  and  lastly  the 
'  Academic  '  of  Lausanne,  a  sort  of  nniveniily  colli  i^e,  with 
lilleeii  professors  and  four  ' auditoires,'  Iheolugv.  law,  ]»bi- 
losophy,  and  belh->-!elties.  The  '  I'luli'  luu  male,"  or  si.  himl 
for  masters,  founded  in  lKi3,  has  ciTected  much  goiKl.  A 
aeosible  and  modest  report  by  the  director  of  tins  insti- 
tution, which  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  pro- 
moters  of  education  iu  any  country,  was  published  in 
1839:  '  De  I'Ecole  Normale  du  Canton  deVaud,dcpuis  sa 
fondation  juMpi'^  aujourd'hui,  par  L.  F.  CSaiithey,  Pasteur, 
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'  ('■lablis.-emeiit,'  Lausanne,  Mai,  iK'Ji). 


The  iliiii ital)l<-  iiislilutions  are  numerous:  must  com- 
munes have  a  purse  fur  the  relief  of  their  indigent  inha- 
bitants, besides  which  there  are  no  less  than  eighty  private 
charitable  estabhshmenta  in  various  parts  of  the  cantons. 
SubMiintiona  for  tha  poor  ana  also  frequent  aapecially  ia 
the  wimer  leaaon ;  commitleea  of  taifiet  aira  gentlemen, 
who  visit  the  jxjor  *a  domicile,"  i  vist  in  most  towns. 
Tlieie  IS  much  pauperism  ui  the  couutiy,  owing  to  vauou, 
causes, such  as  the  uncertuiaty  i>t  the  viiitnge,  whu'h  t'oims 
the  staple  harvest  of  a  large  portion  of  the  canton ;  the 
habit  of  drinking  among  the  men ;  and  a  ceiiain  indolence 
and  improvidence,  which  ia  characteristic  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  whole  the  Canton  de  Vaud  is  one  of  the  most 
interoilinKaild  baaatifiil  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  is  one 
Of  tiiaaa  wrooh  haa  fained  ouMt.  and  lout  least  by  >he  po- 


litical vicissitudes  of  the  last  half-century.  There  la  n 
spirit  of  moral  activity  at  work  there,  which  promises  wdl ; 
and  the  situafion  of  the  country,  the  subdivision  of  pro- 

jiedv.  the  absence  of  large  towns  and  their  populace,  the 
guoJ  temper  of  the  people,  all  these  render  the  experiment 
of  .1  demueiutic  irov ernmeiif  les.s  ha/aidous  than  in  l  onn- 
ti ie^  diib'n-n*l\  sitnah  J.  For  population,  extent,  and  in- 
fliuuce,  the  (  aiitoii  de  Vaud  ranks  the  «iat  ill  Roniaiide 
or  French  Switzerland.  Society  at  Lausanne  and  Vevav  ia 
as  refined  as  in  any  European  capital.  A  great  revival  of 
relii^ious  and  moral  feeling  has  also  tak*  u  place  in  thit 
canton,  though  partially,  within  the  last  ten  years. 

:  Leresche.  JJirtionnairf  Ci't'og^riiphujur  Sttiti.\t i(juf  dr  Iti 
tiitisxi' ;  Descombaz,  .S'ci/r^'"*  liu  rtllitgf,  ou  Efitiftiius  aur 
niistoiie  du  C<in(on  de  fund  et  mr  Sfs  Institntium,  Ltiu- 
sanui',  IR'W;  Olivier,  /yC  Canton  rA'  Vaud;  and  an  article 
ill  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  xvii.,  January, 
1R32,  on  the  I'oliticai  State  iff  Sicitzerdnd,  which  eivcs  a 
concise,  but  clear,aceount  of  the  internal  political  changes 
wlui  h  have  taken  place  in  Switzerland  since  17'.)8.j 

\".\Ur)EVILLE.  Aval,  or  i-van,  is  a  pliiase  among 
navigators,  implying  the  reverse  of  amont.  Avau  de  I'eau 
is  used  adverbially  to  express  driHing  down  a  stream  ;  — 
'  Personnc  ne  ranioit,  n0U8  nous  laissions  aller  sk-vau  dc 
I'eau.*  Vaudeville  appears onidQaUy  to  have  been  applied 
to  designate  any  song  or  balfadoome  along  on  the  current 
of  town  gossip  or  popularity — '  i-van  de  villi .'  It  ha.s 
been  cu.stumary  among  etymologists  to  maintain  tiiat  the 
wortl  was  oiii^inally  vaii-de-\  in-,  iVom  the  valley  of  Vire  in 
Normandy,  •  where  gay  and  malicious  songs  were  com- 
posed centuries  ago,  which  had  great  currency.*  No 
evidence  has  ever  been  a<lduced  in  support  of  tliis  legend, 
and  the  kind  of  rhymes  originally  designated  by  the  word 
vaudeville  are  quite  as  likely  to  have  originated  in  |xipulous 
tovviis  and  their  gossiping  crowds,  as  in  a  Norman  valley. 
'  Vaudeville,'  we  read  in  the  '  Dictionnaire  de  rAcadi'mic,' 
'  signifies  a  popular  song,  the  air  of  which  is  easily  sung, 
and  the  words  composed  upon  some  story  of  the  day.' 
From  songs  the  tenu  was  exteiukd  to  ])amphlcts  aiid 
theatrical  pieces  founded  on  eplunieral  gossip: — '  C'est 
un  vaude\ilU\  una  jnice  il  vaudeville.'  At  present  the 
theatrical  ajiplication  of  the  name  appears  likely  to  snper- 
sedi-  the  i-;lif:-~.  Tli., ".I'li.  ally  •.;:<  :ikii;g,  a  vautfeville  In  a 
sliorl  diaiuii,  tlu-  duilui^'ius  ut'  wIikIi  are  inlcrsperserl  with 
shoit  songs  si't  to  popular  aiis.  The  piir.i  ipal  eliarin  of 
the  vaudeville  consists  in  ifs  covert  allusiuns,  its  lielicate 
laillei  v  on  the  leatling  characters  and  events  of  the  time. 
The  plot  ought  to  be  simple — rather  sketched  or  indicated, 
than  developed— and  the  characters  presented  in  the  same 
slight  manner.  Tlie  interest  ought  never  to  be  sufficiently 
serious  to  divert  attention  from  tlic  interchange  of  playfiil 
sarcasm  and  simple  nielodirs  which  all  can  apiireriate. 
The  vaudeville  charms  by  its  brilliant  and  ea.sy  dialogue, 
its  snatches  of  apparen'  '\  i ii;iiioiiiptu  nuisie  and  sung,  aiul 
its  least  possible  spii-e  «jf  inalii"  :  ati_\  alteinpt  to  give  a 
show  of  renvity  to  the  story  aud  i  ^rbons  of  the  drama 
would  render  the  elegant  tnfle  nonderoua  and  stupid.  It 
is  an  odour,  or  a  flavour  devtna  of  substance.  Hitherto 

French  authoii  alone  with  perhaps  the  ixci-plioii  of 
(Jutlic)  have  succeeded  in  composing,  and  FrencU  aetoi?. 
iu  iipM  Sliding,  the.se  charaiing  nothings:  the  graeei'ul 
levity  of  the  vaudeville  can  scarce!}  ever  bear  translation 
into  the  more  sinewy  langiiages  of  Knrope ;  and  English, 
German,  or  even  Italian  actors  are  all  too  much  in  earnest 
to  act  it  properly.  Among  all  French  authors  of  vaude- 
ville, tlie  paun  u  undoubtedly  due  to  Scribe  of  the  thou- 
sand dramas. 

VAUDOIS  /  WaldeuM  s,'  or  'Valdenscs:*  in  Ijilin 
'  Vallesi ;'  '  Valdi'si '  m  Italian;  'Vaudes'iu  their  <iwii 
dialect;,  a  remarkable  people,  who  form  a  coainiiinioii 
.separate  from  the  church  of  Home,  and  who  live  in  tlifeo 
high  valleys  of  Piedmont,  on  the  eastern  or  Italian  side  of 
the  Cottian  Alps,  between  Mount  Viso  and  the  Col  de 
Scstrieres,  in  the  province  of  Pinerolo.  The  valleys  are : — 
1.  that  of  Lueerna.  through  which  flows  the  Pelire.  an 
aliiiue  torrent  whiih  rises  in  the  Col  de  la  f'roiv,  iii-.^* 
Mount  Vist),  and.  flowing  eastward,  falls  into  the  iiv(r 
Clusone  ;  2.  Valley  of  Peiosa,  throneh  which  pa.sNCs  the 
Clusune,  which  rises  in  the  Col  de  Scstrieres,  flows  in  a 
south-east  direction  by  Fenestrclle,  Pcrosa,  and  near 
Pinerolo,  and.  alter  receiviiig  the  Pelice,  joins  the  Po  a 
few  miles  farther  down ;  3^  Valley  of  San  Martino,  which 
branches  out  of  the  valley  ^  theClufone,  along  the  course 
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of  «  tomni  called  Gemuuiaica,  which  ri»es  in  the  Col 
d*AItries.  Of  these  three  valleys,  the  southeramost,  that  of 

Lucc  rna,  is  tuh  rnbly  prodiic  tise  :  cankns  and  vineyards, 
orcliards,  toi  ii-ficlds,  and  pasturt*  ari'  st'cn  in  pleasant 
succession  ;  but  the  other  valleys  ari>  ill  oured  by  nature. 
The  inhabitants  grow  some  corn  and  maize:  they  have 
diccpi  gottat  and  cattle*  hut  not  many  hor>es.  Silkworms 
sr*  rnnd  in  some  plaees,  mad  silk  l-^  made.  The  fermen 
•re  mostly  iii£tayen,  that  is  to  say,  they  ])ay  to  the  land- 
n\M)i  r  half  the  ptoduce  of  the  ground,  either  in  kind  or 
uiuiiey.  Most  of  the  lu  iLsintry  liave  witli  their  cotta^^es  a 
iV'.v  roods  of  land  of  tluir  own:  some  arc  possessed  of  a 
lew  acre>.  Fuel  they  obtain  from  the  forests  in  the  muua- 
taitis.  Their  cottuges  are  of  a  very  humble  description. 
Die  three  valleys  together  comprise  an  area  of  about 
22  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  18  miles  in 
width  from  east  to  west,  confined  between  the  lieht  bank 
of  the  (^hisonc  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Pclice.  The  popu- 
lation amouufed,  according  to  Serri^itori's  '  S1ati.>-ticH,'  in 
is.i.">,  to  individuals  of  the  antient  Vaudois  com- 

munion, besides  about  1700  Roman  Catholics  scultered 
about  the  various  communes,  mostly  strangers,  w  ho  arc 
canying  on  some  trade.  The  Vaudois  are  distributed  in 
thirteen  pariahee»  each  having  its  paatwt  called  *  barbe '  in 
their  dialect.  One  of  the  nastoia  bean  the  title  of  mode- 
rator,  being  superior  in  aitthoritjr  to  the  rest.  In  former 
times,  Alien  tlu>  Vaudois  communion  wa»  much  more 
cxtenflcil  tliaii  ii  is  now.  Iluy  had  bishops,  who  arc 
mentioned  in  .se\ t  ^iil  old  documents,  llic  principal  vil- 
lages are  : — La  T  nn'.  in  the  valley  of  the  Pelicc,  or 
Lucema,  with  about  20U0  inhabitants;  San  Giovanni, 
AngregoA,  Bobbio.  and  Villaro,  in  the  same  valley ;  Po- 
aaretto,  in  the  valley  of  the  Clusone  ;  San  Martino,  Viila- 
aecca,  and  Perrra,  in  the  valley  of  the  Grcrmanasca,  or  San 
Martino.  In  every  pansb  Ihire  is  a  church  and  a  school, 
besides  a  Calholic  cliim  h  for  Die  Kumau  Catholic  popula- 
tion. Formerly  llieie  was  a  college  at  Anij^roirna,  where 
candidates  lor  ordination  n  reived  their  instruction  ;  but 
it  ha^i  lon^  since  been  dcmolislied,  and  its  funds  have  been 
aeiied,  and  atudenta  aie  obliged  to  go  to  Gteneva  or  Lau- 
aone  inSwitzeriand,  where  they  are  enunined  and  ordained. 
Bofimod,  the  Protestant  cantons  of  itzerland,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  have 
at  various  times  contributed,  by  subscription  or  annual 
grants,  towards  the  support  of  the  Vaudois  pastors  and 
their  schools.  Tlie  Sardinian  government  allows  them  5U0 
franca  ayearto  each  paator.  As  it  is,  the  pastors  have  little 
more  than  1000  francs  «  vear,  witli  the  use  of  the  hmnble 
fambgrtery  or  parsonage-nouae.  The  Vaudois  c  lergy  are 
aDowed  to  marn-.  They  take  no  fees  for  burials,  baptisms, 
or  marriages,  uic  Liturgy  now  in  usc  is  that  of  Geneva, 
in  the  French  lanjjuaiie  :  foiuierly  tlicy  made  use  of  a 
Liturgy  in  Italian.  The  spoken  dialect  of  the  people 
resembles  the  other  dialects  of  Piedmont.  The  origin  of 
the  name  Valdcnscs,  or  Valdesi,  is  found  in  the  word  vallis, 
and  means  inhabitants  of  the  valleys.  Ita  derivation  finom 
Peter  Waldo,  or  Valdo.  of  Lyon,  a  merdiant  of  the  twelfth 
century-  who  was  a  religious  reformer,  caused  portions  of 
the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  French,  and  was  tne  founder 
of  th«  sect  callftl  tliv  I'our  Men  of  L\  on,  is  ilow  iibaiiiloiied. 
Waldo  being  condemned  liy  the  archhisliup  oi  that  nty,  a.d. 
117'2,  and  aflerwanls  by  Pope  Alexander  111.,  etnigrated 
to  Germany,  and  is  sodi  to  have  died  in  Bohemia.  The 
Vmudois  uf  Piedniunt  however  existed  aa  %  leligious  com- 
munity long  before  Waldo»  whom  Hon  •vea  aaqweta  of 
having  derived  hk  tenets,  if  not  his  name,  from  (hem. 
From  iiim  however  the  separatists  from  Rome  in  the  south 
of  France  lia\e  been  ciilletl  W  ahle uses,  and  this  has  caused 
thera  to  be  conionr.dtd  with  the  V'audois,  or  Vaudi'-s,  of 
the  Alps,  although  tlu-  doctrines  and  discipline  of  some  of 
the  former  were  not  always  in  aeoofdance  with  those  of 
the  Vaudois.  The  real  Vaudois  remijned  in  the  valle\  s 
east  and  west  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  Tlie  Albigeiises  nro- 
periy  so  called  were  quite  distinct  from  the  Vaudoia. 

[ALBir.KNSES.] 

This  little  community  is  remarkable  for  having  kept 
itself  from  time  immemorial  sf-panite  froiu  the  ( 'hurch  of 
Rome,  in  ages  when  that  church  is  generally  considered 
as  having  been  the  onlv  existing  church  in  the  West,  and 
for  tieing  the  only  Italian  cluircli  whidi  continuea  to  tins 
day  aepuate  from  Rome.  W«  have  memorials  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Vaudoia  written  in  tiie  early  part  of  the 
twtUth  centuy:  their  teneti  were  then 'aoohaa  they  are 


now.  The  *  NoblaLeyfOOi'a  poem  in  the  Vaud/'-s  dialect, 
nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  spoken  at  the  jufscnt  time, 

records  in  the  text  its  having  been  composed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelltli  century.  NN'e  give  liere  the  betrinning 
of  the  poem,  retiuning  the  old  (iilbosxniphy,  v. iili  its  con- 
tractions, as  found  in  a  ver^  antient  copy  on  parchment 
w  hich  is  pfcaerved  in  the  nmveiri^  libiaiy  at  Crenm :~ 


.1  l^m.l." 


■  O  fnytn,  «il9i1e  um  aoUa 
So«7t  deve  vrlhar  vfUr  am  SMla. 
CniM  rrrC  k<|>l  niul  nr  p(  M  dhavS. 
M<j<  curita  it'oiia  eiti  t['hA»  oliii*  far.  • 
("nu,  <r}'>'  iqtt  mut  deU  So  'prnw. 
Ikn  ha  att  <«et       *|«  •MMM 

The  translation  of  which  is — 

'  U  lirrUirru,  lirnr  •  noble  Imoa;  * 
WeMq^«Aial»«aMh«MI|ikyi 

Fw  «v  *r»  tbit  wmld  <•  «a*r  IH  •ml. 

Wp  iHiirtit  lo  lie  cirncl  in  iio\\ig  e>-n\  vorXg, 

Ml-  •.rr  ttn*  world  t«  jt|ip:iMchm:;  In  iu  itM 
Elcen  huuiiml  Ni-ari.irf  lulls  '■iint|ttrV'») 
SincT  It        wiiU'  !i.  "  Ti.'         nf  1. 1  tfiinc* 

The  la.st  sentence,  whether  it  alludes  to  the  jio-ssage  in 
J<7*.  ii.  17,  or  to  the  jiassages  of  a  similar  tenour  in  St. 
Pauts  Second  EpisUe  to  Timothy,  ami  the  Kpittle  to  the 
Ilfbrews,  in  the  tjihtleji  uf  St.  Pctei\  or,  lastly,  to  the 
Firtit  Kpistle  of  St.  Johug  ii.  18 ;  Still  it  ooluta  to  an 
epoch  within  the  apostolieal  times,  and  therefore  the 
peri(Hl  of  eleven  hunnrcd  yoar«  from  that  fixes  the  date  of 
the  '  Nobla  Ley«;on"  to  within  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  or  thereabouts.  The  text  goes  cm  to  s;iy  that 
it  was  'easy  to  see  the  sign  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  prophecy  in  the  increase  of  evil  and  the  decrease  vt 
good,  in  the  perila  which  the  evangelists  and  St.  Paul  have 
mentioned,'  &e.  The  poem  ta  a  aort  of  abridgment  of  the 
historv  !ui(l  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  it 
sneaks  of  the  mission  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  primitive 
cnurch,  and  of  cer'ain  prartites  that  were  introduced 
afterwards  in  its  bosom;  of  smiony,  the  instifiilion  of 
ma-i-sos  and  pravers  for  the  <U  ad,  of  absolution,  and  other 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Home,  which  it  rejects.  In  one 
place  it  speaks  with  censiu-e  of  the  practices  of 'all  the 
popes  which  have  been,  from  Sylvecter  to  the  present  time  f 
and  in  another  it  says — *  Now  after  the  apostlee  were 
certain  teachers  who  went  on  teaching  the  way  of  .Tesus 
Christ  our  Saviour, some  of  whom  arc  found  at  this  present 
day.  but  they  are  kno'.". n  to  a  very  ninl  ;itb-r  i:i-<-r-ib- 

ing  the  life  and  cou\ers.ition  of  such  tiai  hers,  the  text 
proceeds — •  Sudi  a  one  is  called  a  Vaud.'s." 

There  is  alio  a  cooiiMiion  of  faith  of  the  ^'^alden■ea, 
bearing  date  A.0. 1120,  aeVnowledging  the  apostle's  ereed 
and  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teslamentl, 
recognising  no  other  mediator  and  advocate  with  God  th^ 
Father  but .Icsus Christ,  denying  pur<:atory,  admitting  only 
two  sacraments.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  signs 
or  visible  forms  of  tne  invisible  giare.  disrarding  the  tVu>ts 
and  viirils  of  saints,  the  abstinence  from  flesh  on  certain 
days,  the  mass.  Sic.  And  another  MS.  dated  1100,  speaM 
of  the  Valdenses  as  having  maintained  the  aime  doctrinetl 
from  time  immemorial  In  continued  desoent  from  ftthei' 
to  son,  even  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  Besides  these, 
there  are  two  controveis-ial  treatises,  one  entitled  *fW  Anti- 
christ,' and  the  other  upon  'The  Invwation  of  8a nils." 
which  seem  to  bear  this  internal  e\idenceof  their  anti- 
quity, that  in  enumerating  the  various  tenets  and  jiractices 
of  the  Roman  churoh  which  the  Valdenses  reject,  they 
speak  of  the  dootrine  of  the  real  presence,  and  of  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Sauta,  hot  inao 
doing  they  do  not  use  the  words  transnhstanllatlon  antf 
canonization.  Now  the  term  tran«iibstaiitinti(>n  wrm  first 
introduced  under  Poi)e  Innocent  III.,  and  contirined  in 
the  council  of  Lateran.  A.n.  l"Jl.'>.  and  the  tirst  Papal  Hull 
in  which  the  word  caniuiization  occurs  is  dated  1165. 
Nor  do  these  treatises  sjieak  of  the  devotional  exercise  of 
the  Rosary  introduced  by  St.  Dominie,  nor  of  the  Inqoiri- 
tion.  which  began  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Had  thoae 
institutions  existed  when  the  treatises  were  wri^tten,  thgr 
could  liaidlv  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  writer.  MS? 
copies  ol  these  and  other  antient  documents  relative  to  the 
Vaudois,  amounting  to  21  volumes,  were  l)rought  to  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Samuel iMorland,  who  wns  sent  by  the  Protec- 
tor Ciorawell  as  envoy  to  the  Duke  of  Snvoy'in  1655,  an<l 
Acre  by  hi-ii  presented,  in  16.'>8,  to  the  lilira'n-  of  the  uni- 
vei>itv'of  Cambridge.  Mortand  wrote  a  •  History  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,' LondoM 
lOM,  giving  a  tianseri^  and  BngHah  tmH^^OcMSytSoogle 
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Nobia  Li'yi;on."  1'.  A!Ii\,  D.D.,  who  publishod  'llcniaiks 
nnnn  tfu-  Kc<  K-i;istii  ;il  History  of  the  Aiitifnt  Churches  of 
Pncdniont,'  in  IGIX),  nulices  the  MSS.  bronchi  by  -Morland. 
But  now  only  1 1  out  nf  the  21  volmnps  aro  ('xi><ting  in  the 
Qnivenity  library,  and  nobody  can  tell  what  i<  become  ol 
Oie  rest.  The  *  NobIa  Leyfon '  u  one  of  thoae  which  are 
tnis^nier-  In  1869,  Jean  Lcj^r,  a  pastor  of  1h«  VaWi-nscs, 
published  at  T.ovilni,  'Hi4mrc  OC-n/'nIe  dcs  Kt^lises  Kvan- 
g/^li(iues  dt's  Vallii^-s  <!u  l'i<'mont,'  in  two  books,  the  first  of 
which  treats  of  the  early  date  and  continuity  of  their  c!oc- 
frinc,  and  he  gives  tianscripts  of  several  of  the  MSS. 
brouglit  to  England  by  Morland. 

The  question  about  th«  early  date  of  the  *  NoUa  LoY9oa,' 
ftie  Vaudoia  conAsiioTi,  and  the  other^  WBS.  aLovc- 
rnentioned,  i»  of  considerable  importftnce  in  an  historical 
as  well  asrclij^ious  point  of  view,  lliere  is  however  lUrthcr 
evidence  brought  forth  Ibr  the  antiquity  of  the  Vaudois 
doctrines.  The  name  of  Valdenses  does  not  appear  in 
hi>torical  records  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  early  part  of 
Uie  thirteenth  ccnturj',  but  we  find  allusions  as  enrly  as  the 
Mnth  century  to  tlie  existence  of  non-confornu^l  cluirchcs 
on  the  borders  of  Italy.  Jonas,  faiibop  of  Orleans,  in  his 
vrork  '  De  Cultu  Imainnuni,'  addreaed  to  Chaifet  tte  Bald, 
A.I).  RJC,  speaks  of  Italian  churches  which  he  accuses  of 
hctcrnduxy  i)ceausc  they  refused  to  worshij)  images,  and 
he  charges  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  with  encoumErinfj 
the  people  of  hia  diocese  in  their  sej>aration  from  the 
Catholic  unify. 

,T|ie  fiagmepts  existing  or  the  works  of  Claudius  show 
nis  opinions  coneemini;  faith  and  merits,  prayen  after 
death,  the  worship  of  image  s,  the  invocation  of  saints,  tra- 
dition, and  cluuch  authorit} ,  to  l  ave  been  the  same  as  arc 
txpres.sed  in  both  the  old  and  modem  Vandois  catechisms, 
as  well  as  in  the  catecliisms  of  the  modern  Hefurmed 

S''  udics.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Clauilius  in 
epistle  '  Ad  Tlieodeminim,*  says,  in  reply  to  the  charge 
<»r  pomulgatinff  noretty  in  refigion :  '  I  teach  no  new  sect, 
keep  myself  to  the  pure  truth,  and  I  will  persist  in 
opposing  to  the  uttermost  all  superstitions  and  schisms.* 
Claudius  died  al)Out  a.d.  840,  and  contemporary  with  him 
Ai^iiljuidus,  liisliup  (if  I.yon,  as  anpears  by  his  'Treatise 
iiust  Picture^'  edited  by  S.  Balii/e,  was  al»o  preaching 
against  the  worship  of  images.  The  valley's  of  the  CoKian 
Mnii  muat  have  been  under  one  or  the  other  of  these 
bisnops.  In  the  synuii  held  at  Arras.  A.o.  1025,  it  was 
represented  to  the  president.  Bishop  Gerard,  that  certun 
j)i  i>oiis  !iad  come  fi  oin  tlie  Imrders  of  Italy  and  had  intro- 
duced here! it  al  dogmas  about  the  nature  of  justification, 
the  real  presence,  and  against  images,  relic,  altars,  Sec 
About  11 -U)  Bernard  of  Cloirvaux.  in  his  GGth  sermon  upon 
the  Canticles,  speaking  of  heietics  who  then  were  disturb- 
ing thexiluirch,  mentions,  MBopE  othcn, '  a  sect  which  calls 
ijtflclf  after  no  man's  name,whieii.afEectsto  be  in  the  direct 
line  of  apostolical  succession,  and  rustic  and  unlearned 
thoui;h  it  is,  yet  it  contends  that  we  arc  wrong  and  that  it 
only  is  rii;lil.  It  must  derive  its  oriirin  from  the  devil, 
since  there  is  no  other  extraction  which  we  can  a-ssicrn  to 
it,'.  The  Valdenj-eti  have  always  rejected  any  distinctive 
sectarian  appellation,  and  have  boasted  of  adhering  from 
ago  to  age  to  the  pninitive  faith.  In  the  bull  or  Pope 
tuciua,  A.D.  I  is:i,  four  yean  after  the  I^tcran  coundl,  tn 
winch  Uie  Albigenses  were  anathenatized,  several  sorts  of 
hcretiui  are  nu  ntioued.  Cathari,  Paferini,  the  poor  men  of 
Lyon,  and  the  Pa,ssaicini,  or  men  of  the  i)a.s.ses,  iii  lyinj: 
un<ler  a  perpetual  anathema.    And  in  Alfonso,  Icing 

of  A  ragon  and  marquis  of  Provence,  issued  an  edict,  '  com- 
manding the  Valdenses,  thelnsabbatati,  who  othcnnisc  arc 
called  the  poor  men  pf  Lyon,  and  all  other  heretics  tp 
depart  out  of  llis  dominioas.'  About  1230  Hcinrni.«,  a 
Dominican,  who  states  that  lie  had  been  himself  a  heretic, 
wrote  a  treatise  against  heretics,  *  Opusculum  de  Hn>retieis,' 
in  which  he  speaks,  among  others,  of  the  Leonists,  or  Poor 
Men  of  Lyon  Secta  Pauperum  dc  Lupduno  (pii  eliam 
Leonistfl!  iicunlur  ;,  and  describes  tluir  tenel.<-,  which  are 
wmcily  the  same  aa>  those  contained  in  the  old  records  of 
tlie  Valdenaetk  as  well  as  in  their  modem  catechinn.  The 
Valdenses  and  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyoo  (Valdenses  rive 
iUigduncnaes)  are  confounded  together  ni  the  chronielea  of 
that  age;  and  iu  the  <'hroii-.iMi  of  Abbas  l^rsbergensis, 
A.O.  1212.  the  Paupere>  de  I.'.iiiihnio  arc  ic])re'>e!)'rd  as  an  j 
antieut  order  which  ant-c  ia  Italy  lin:::  a-o.  Ki  luinis 
begins  bj  saying,  tUat  these  Leoni«ts  ur  Paup<rie»  were  the  i 


cause  lliey  are  the  most  aniient.  more  anlimt  limn  the 
Manicha  atis  or  .Arians,  dating  their  origin,  accortling  to 
some,  fnim  the  iime  of  Pope  Sylvester  I.,  and  according  to 
others  IVom  the  time  of  the  Amwtles.  2,  Because  they  ate 
more  urtiVetsally  spread.  3,  Because  they  h»»e  the  cha- 
racter bf  being  pions  and  virtuous,  la  they*  iMiieve  tettlb 
ApostlW  creed,  and  are  gtiilty  of  no  other  erime'fliM  flail 
ot*^  blasphemy  against  the  Roman  church  and  clerey.  He 
also  says  that,  '\n  all  the  states  of  Lombardy  and  Provence 
the  hen-tics  havi-  sclipols  than  the  tlieelnijianB  and 

more  auditoi-s  ;  they  hold  public  disputations  and  conroke 
the  people  to  Folemn  discussions  .  .  .  they  have  tiMM- 
lated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  roto  vnlgar  tongues.  ■  t 
mynself  have  seen  and  heard  «  ehmtiirf)  teymftn  wm  dovM 
rep(  at  the  whole  of  the  lM»k  of  Job  byiieait,  and  «iuiy 
who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
Testament.  .  .  .  They  reject  what- »cvi  r  is  tausrht,  ff 
it  is  not  demonstrable  by  a  text  in  the  New- Testament.* 
.'Vnd  then  he  goes  on  enumerating  manv  places  where  the 
hen-tics  have  churches  and  schools:  all  which  shows  thsft 
dissent  was  very  widely  spread  in  North  Italy  and  tike 
south  of  IVance  in  the  thirteenth  centoiy,  mm  it  neiM- 
borates  the  traditions  of  the  Valdenses,  that  thefr  docArtmia 
spread  at  one  time  over  many  diirtricts  on  Iwth  sides  of 
tile  Alp--.  This  book  of  Heinenis  is  very  important,  but 
we  must  refer  those  who  wish  for  further  information  to 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly's  Second  Visit  to  the  Vandnii  of 
I'irdmont,  1S31,  setlnm  lit.,  where  the  anthor  Vim  jdaeed 
in  parallel  columns  tNUMgee  from  Reisei's  text,.ttie  t»n«» 
ponding  opinions  Of  Italian  wrHen  previous  to  thttfc^Wt 
centur,. ,  and  those  of  the  antient  snd  nddCHi  VMdeoMa 

concerning  the  same  topics.    '      •  •    '  ' 

Whc"  Marcus  .Vurelius  Rorenro,  grand-prior  of  St.  Rocfi. 
was  sent  by  duke  Charles  Emnmmicl,  aoout  the  mlddlo 
of  the  seventeenth  ccnturv,  to  make  incpiirics  concerning 
the  Vandois,  he  reported  that  '  these  Apostolicals,  as  tfiey 
call  themselves,  were  of  an  ongin  of  whtch  nothing  certain 
could  be  said,  fiirthermore  than  that  Bishop  Olaudiis  aaighi 
have  detached  them  IVom  tfife  church  In  the  eighth  e«ff»- 
tury,  and  that  they  were  not  a  new  sect  in  the  ninth  and 
tenlii  centuries.'  And  the  monk  Uelvidere,  who  went  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps  on  a  sinular  iminiry.  re- 
ported that  hcietics  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of 
AngrOirna  in  all  periods  of  history.'  Claude  Seissel.  arch- 
bishop of  Turin,  A  D.  ISOO^  spoke  of  them  as  Mhe  VaodcAs 
sect,  which  originated  with  oneleoA,*  denmtia«ti,-lil  the 
time  of  Con-stantinc  the  Great.*  From  all  the  above  tes- 
timonies, it  is  contended,  with  considerable  show  of  argii- 
nient,  by  the  Vaudois,  that  they  arc  not  a  sect  that  sprung 
up  in  the  twelfth  century-,  or  was  introduceii  by  emigrant* 
from  abroad,  but  that  they  arc  an  aboriginal  .Alpine  com- 
munity, the  offspring  of  early  Christianity  implanted  in 
these  remote  districts.  TTte  earlier  edicts  of  the  dnklfes  of 
Savoy  speak  of  the  *  men  of  the  valleys '  and  their  *  alitient 
faith,"  wliich  'it  had  been  found  impowibic  to  ctadleatfe 
from  thence,  and  which  the  dukes  had  been  constrained 
to  tolerate.'  An  edict  of  15^4  >peaks  of  priviletres  minted 
by  former  dukf.;.  and  cites  edirts  cf  ^II^t  and  14.")2.  In 
the  'Theatnun  Statuum  R.  C.  Sabaudiie  Dncis,*  iniblirfied 
in  1G82,  it  is  stiUed  that  treaties  iOO  yt  ars  old  secured 
aonal  and  religious  freedom  to  the  Vaudois. 

It  b  an  historiea]  fket  fliat,  some  thne  hi  the  ftittrteenfh 
centur}-,  a  colony  of  emigrants  from  i^nrth  Italy  Professing 
the  tenets  of  the  Vaudois  settled  in  I'ahibrui,  where  they 
cleared  the  groimd  of  whole  di-friets.  and  became  thriving 
tenants  of  the  great  landlords.  Tiny  ()uilt  the  towns  of 
La  Guardia  (which  is  still  called  Guardia  Lombards),  San 
Sisto,  1^  Rucca,  and  others,  not  far  from  Cosenza,  where 
they  lived  in  peace  and  unnoticed  for  abont  three  cen- 
turies. But  alter  the  spreading  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century  they  began  to  correspond  with  CSeneva 
and  other  places,  anei  invitt  d  some  Prote.Mant  divines  to 
come  among  them.  This  excited  the  attention  of  the 
local  authoiific> ;  anti  the  duke  dt'  Ah  ala,  viceroy  of 
Naples,  sent  commissioners  and  monks  with  troops  to  con- 
vert or  destroy  them.  They  resisted,  and  were  destroyed 
with  circumaUaces  of  great  barbarity,  in  IMI.  (Botta, 
Siron*«<f  J?<rff(i,bookx.)  * 

At  (itie  time  the  valleys  of  the  Vaullois  were  subject  to 
the  ni.-u<|ui  -es  nf  Saluzzo  ;  and  the  Vaudois  have  repeatedly 
a^'-cri cd,  wilfioul  being  contiiniicicil.  that  '  llieir  i'.nce>torH 
piuUvscd  their  antienl  faith  long  befoie  the  dynasty  of  Savoy 
iit-f«,e«laUislied  In  Piedinoot.^  THeir  f«li^6us  community 
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utMrtartthtn  orririiWOT  nthiFTilliii  wilwth  Aitiof  tht 
■  Alp ;  toOwwutlnwd  M^tnd  fh*  n  om 

«)ttuat«  of  Ssluzzo,  westwardu  in  the  valley  of  the  Durance 
far  as  Kmbrun  &nd  lirian^n,  and  northwards  to  the 

bainlu  of  the  Dora.  Tht-  valleys  ol  Queiras  and  Fressioiere 
ia  Prance,  and  that  of  Pia);eiik  in  ihv  niovinie  of  Sumu,  at 
the  foot  of  Moiuit  Gencvre,  profesMsd  their  communion  till 
tnUun  e<unpM»tively  recent  times.    In  the  two  former 


^■llty  then  are  still  aeattered  evaogehcal  congregatioiu, 
W  mm  TillMMi  4tC  JDanuUMMt  rniwinirrr.  ra4  Vioiia. 
«MMi  M%Wtod  hf  Mr.  GiUr  in  1898;  M  i»  tlw 

v'alley  of  PmgeU,  subject  to  the  n«lnMltiM  gWl— i— ti 

iio  di.v.'M'ntina;  church  la  allowed. 

Coiiceminj?  liie  ptTsiecutions  wliich  the  Vaudois  have 
sustained,  and  which  till  up  a  large  portion  of  their  hi«- 
toty,  we  must  not  trust  implicitly  ettner  to  Lcger  and  the 
ttmtr  Vandois  whten,  wno  weie  tlieiBMhrtf  aston  or 
■fliMau  in  these  oeoorrwiOM,  nor  to  the  Mcoonti  of  thdr 
wneeoton.  We  prefer  ibllowing  a  modem  hktorian, 
Botta,  a  Piedmonteae  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  bat  a  tem- 
perate, discriininatint?  writpr,  far  rcmovcil  from  those' 
scenes  of  strife,  and  frum  the  pfUi^iuiis  which  excited  them 
or  were  the  coniequence  of  Hit  in.  The  earlier  persecu- 
tions of  the  Vaudois  were  tlie  work  of  the  inquisitors  sent 
by  Rome.  Pope  John  XXII.  iaeued  a  bull  agaiiut  them 
m  uao.  WalUr  LoUMd,  wIm  «•■  tent  at  OobMn*  in 
MBOk  wwn Vaadoii  doi^lyaian.  About  tlie  year  1400  a 
pMMOntion  is  recorded  against  the  inh-.ibilants  of  Pra^el^ 
and  lha  valley  of  Hcro«i,  in  which  many  nerishcd.  In 
14H7  Innocent  VIII.  issued  a  bull  to  Alberto  de  L'apitaneis, 
papal  nuncio  and  comniiiisioner  for  the  dominions  of  the 
uuke  of  Savoy  on  both  aides  of  the  mountaiiMk  enjoining 
*b«a  to  cxtir]iate  the  pemieioiu  sect  of  midignant  men 
called  the  **  poor  peoidc  of  Lyon,"  or  the  Waldenses,  who 
have -long  ondaaranradia  Piedmont  and  other  neighbour- 
ing porta  to  ensnare  the  sheep  belonging  unto  God,  under  a 
feigned  pretence  of  holiness,'  &u:.,and  if  expedient '  to  preach 
the  crosadu  against  them.'  But  it  wan  not  until  the  follow- 
ing century  tiiat  a  gcuenil  proscription  took  place.  When 
Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  began  preaching  their  re- 
ftnned  doctrineai  the  Valdenses  acknowledged  them  to  be 
dniter tothoir own.  Fraocia  i.  of ftanca,  wbo  waa  alio  pos- 
•Maedof  Fiadmont,  persecnted  all  haretiea  indiaeriminately, 
whether  of  the  new  Hcfonncd  faith,  or  of  the  old  Waldensns 
or  Vaudois  comniumon,  and  determined  on  extirpatini; 
them.  The  nia.>v5acit's  of  Dauphine  and  Provence,  e.-in  - 
ctally  at  MenndolaudCabriere,  are  reconled  in  hiiitory.  lie 
at  the  same  time  wrote  to  tlie  ymriiament  of  Turin,  enjoin- 
ing it  to  enforce  rdigious  conformity  witliin  its  juriiidiction. 
Tlie  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  then  drew  up  a  list  of  tlieir  ar- 
ticlaa  of  iaith  and  laid  it  before  king  Francis,  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  antient  form  of  worship ;  to 
wliich  Francis  replied,  that  as  he  \\;us  piittiii}^  to  death  the 
heretics  in  France, he  could  not  tolerate  lliem  on  the  other 
ude  of  the  Alps.  The  parliament  of  Turin  commanded 
the  \  auilois  to  drive  away  their  barbc«,  or  pastors,  and  to 
leceive  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  would  be  sent  to  in- 
itiMotthtijn,  IbaVaudoiareQiaedtandpcnwoiUionfoUowed. 
flevaral  Vandoia  who  nfiiacd  to  remranee  thdr  fitth  were 
burned  alive.  (Botta,  b.  iv. :  a.d.  1541-1.)  Still  their 
communion  was  not  extirpated  ;  and,  years  alter,  Pied- 
mont liavitii;  bet'ii  restored  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  duke 
EmmaJiuel  Philibcrl,  alter  bciiii;  repeatedly  urged  by  the 
inquisitor  Giacomello,  sent  l>y  pone  Paul  IV.,  ordered,  in 
latiU,  the  Vaudois  to  attend  the  Roman  Catholic  service, 
aad  AMbado  them  the  exercise  of  their  own  form  of  wor- 
imdcr  penalty  ol  lUU  golden  '  acudi '  fiar  tha  fiat 
tranaf^reasion,  ana  of  the  perpetual  galleys  In  eaae  of 
relapse,  llie  Vaudois  wrote  an  humble  supplication  with 
an  apolo;fy  lor  their  faith  to  the  duke,  who,  beinir  little 
con>  crsant  \yith  thenlosricul  coutroveniy,  proposed  a  con- 
finrence  between  the  Vaudois  and  Roman  Catnoiic  divines. 
But  pope  Paul  IV.  disapprove*!  of  this  ;  and  at  last,  being 
importuned  by  the  inquisitor  and  the  nunciOi  and  the 
eouit  of  Spain,  the  dttke  resorted  to  anna  to  enforce 
obedience.  He  sent  into  the  vallna  7000  men  under  the 
Count  of  La  Trinity,  to  whom  the  French  king  joined  two 
rc:^uiients  on  the  side  of  France.  Tlie  French  court  at 
lhat  time  was  peix  cuting  the  Huguenots,  who  were  nu- 
merous in  Dauplutiy,  ami  who  were  disposcil  to  make  1 
ooouuon  cause  with  the  Vaudois.  'Flu;  V  audois  defended  | 
flfteon^hes  bravely,  and  in  one  iiistaiu  e  defeated  the  ducal  i 
fioopa  at  Pra  di  Tone.  Many  atrocities  w«c  eoauiiifted.1 
P.C^  No.  1637. 


m  this  dasukotjr  nutea.  and  women  and  ehuben  were 
not  spand.  Boma  of  the  prisoners  were  burnt  alive  at 

Carignano,  Susa,  and  Pinerolo.  At  last  duke  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  disgusted  with  Uiis  war,  into  which  he  had  been 
pressed  against  his  wish,  and  urged  by  the  ititerceswsion  of 
his  wife,  Margaret  of  France,  who  pitied  the  Vaudois, 
trranted  them,  in  June,  1561,  peace  and  an  amnesty,  with 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  within  certainatatad  UinihLMi 
the  valleys  of  Lueema  and  San  MarUno,  on  eoBditionnat 
the  Wo— n  Calhdic  aervice  should  also  be  performed  si- 
Bultaneoosly  in  chnrchea  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
in  the  various  villages.  1  liis  edict  was  sijjned  by 
Philip  of  Savoy,  lonl  of  llaceonif^-i  on  one  part,  ami  by 
two  of  the  iiriiu:pal  pas(oi-s  of  tlie  V  audois  on  the  o^her. 
Tlie  court  of  Komc  and  the  monks  in  Piedmont  declHimcd 
loudly  agunst  these  concessions  of  duke  Emiuaxnu-l  I'inli- 
bert,  and  almost  called  him  a  heretic  cBotta,  b.  x.)  Xbeto 
is  in  the  appendix  to  CHliy's '  Pint  Ezeunion  among  the 
Vaudois'  a  translation  of  a  letter  of  Scipio  Tx-ntuhis,  & 
Neapolitan  emigrant  on  account  of  religion,  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  valleys  of  FiodniOllt»  IWitQg  tha  00* 
currencci  of  the  war  of  15G1. 

In  IWJl  and  1G()2  Cliarles  Emmanuel  I.  confirmed  tothe 
Vaudois  their  religious  immunitiea»  but  the  Inquisition 
was  molesting  them  at  the  same  time,  and  cvMk  imprisoned 
aoone  iadindwds*  and  when  remonstrancea  were  made 
to  the  dueal  niniatera,  they  replied,  '  These  matters  do 
not  concern  his  liitjhncss.'  Botta,  b.  \t.  The  duke  how- 
ever issued  two  rescripts,  dated  IWO  and  1G'20.  guaiauteeing 
to  the  Vaudois  the  exercise  of  their  religion  within  the 
hmits  prescribed  in  the  three  valleys  of  Lucerna,  Perosa, 
and  S.  iMai-tino.  The  Vaudois  had  asked  tlie  same  favour 
for  tlieir  coreligionists  in  the  Marauisate  of  Saluizo,  but 
this  was  refused.  Charles  I.  of  ifnglaad  sent  tvriee  iih 
embaanrto  the  duke  to  intercede  ibr  the  Vaudois,  in  1627 
and  16w.  {Ajipendix  to  Gilly's  Pir$t  Excursion  to  the 
Mounlaina  of  Pu'dmortt  in  1823.  ) 

Victor  Amadeus  I.,  who  succeeded  Charles  Emmanuel, 
published  an  edict  cnjoiiiiiu^  the  non-conlbrinists  of  the 
^Iarquisate  of  Sahuzo,  w  ho  w  ere  chiefly  in  the  coromunea 
of  Paesana,  Pravigliclmo,  Bioleto,  Bretonni,  and  ClOeao^ 
to  embrace  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion,  under  Mimlty  al 
death  and  eonfiaeation  of  property ;  and  thb  edict  war  to 
strictly  enforced,  that  not  one  non-confonuivf  reniained  in 
those  parts.  But  at  the  san\c  time  the  duke  i>suid  an 
edict  to  i)r()lei  t  the  Vaudois  of  the  valleys  of  I'inerolo, 
who  have  uhvays  been  held  distinct  from  the  others,  and 
to  check  the  prevailing  practice  among  the  Koman 
Catliolic  priests  and  laity  of  kidnapping  the  children  of  the 
Vaudois  in  order  to  bring  them  up  in  the  Roman  fliith. 
(Botta,  h.  xxi.)  After  the  death  of  Victor  Amadeus,  and 
during  the  eivil  war  wfaieh  raged  in  Piedmont,  the  Vaudois 
remained  faithful  to  their  lawful  duke,  and  opposed  by 
arms  the  factious  manmi.sos  of  Lucerna  and  AngrognR, 
who  sitU  d  with  Prince  Thomas  and  the  other  pretenders  tu 
the  Keijency,  and  they  were  accordingly  confirmed  in 
their  privileges  by  the  Duchess  Regent,  aiM  by  Uie  young 
Duke  Charles  Emmanuel  IL  But  the  same  Cbarica  Jim- 
manuel  afterwards  direeted  n  moat  fierce  penooMtioft 
again.st  the  V^audoia.  Botta  attributes  the  origin  of  thb 
fresli  stonii  to  the  turbulent  disposition  of  Jean  Leger,  a 
pastor  of  some  name  among  the  Valdenscs,  who  had  mor« 
zeal  than  prudence.  In  March,  lli;j3,  the  inhabitants  of 
Villaro,  in  the  valley  of  Lucerna,  rose  in  a  tumult,  and 
drove  aw  ay  tiie  Capuchins  firom  their  convent,  to  which 
they  set  fire.  The  ducal  tioopi  rafiiired  to  the  spot,  and, 
altar aome  bloodabed»peMe  w«a  M*«atabliihed.  Butthk 
aAir  led  toftulher  inTeattcations,  when  the  dueal 
ment  found  out  that  the  V^audois  had  transi^Tessed  against 
their  engagements  by  purchasing  property  and  e-^tabllHhlng 
>eluiols  and  places  of  worship  beyond  the  hmits  fixed 
by  Ibriner  edicts.  In  Januaiy,  1^65,  the  duke  caused 
his  auditor  Andrea  Gast&ldo  to  proceed  to  Lueema,  when 
he  issued  a  manifesto  ordering  all  Vaqdois  fismihea  to 
evacuate  within  three  days  the  eommuneaof  Lucerna,  San 
Giovanni,  La  Torre,  BiMnua,  Penile,  Campigliooe,  Bri- 
cherasco,  and  San  Secondo  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
if  the  Pelirc,  and  retire  to  the  liiL'her  jiart  of  the  v  alley, 
to  the  co.iuiiu  ties  of  Villaro,  Hobbio,  llora,  ^Vns;rogua.  and 
Boneti.  Within  twenty  days  they  were  ei'.her  to  sell  their 
propel  ty  situated  in  the  former  districts  or  to  embrace  Uie 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  Vaudois  resisted  this  com- 
mand, and  tha  d«l|«  a«it  tho  maiwua  of 
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liodjr  of  reffulmn  and  ■one  nnlitift  in  fh*  MIowuik  April.  ■ 

The  VainlaiH  di'scrteil  their  vi  hit'  ('aiTjinij  their  \no- 
visions  to  the  iiiountuiiis.  The  inuriiuis  lollowed  IIkmu  ! 
Uiero,  but  he  (  (mid  not  siuhdue  IIumh  ;  niid  lun  wjlilu-i-.  liad- 
'mg  noUiirig;  tu  eal,  withtlrew.  Tiie  Vntidois  then  iMuiiig 
firom  tbeir  reci  saM,  ttOdtr  two  determined  leaders.  Jaycc 
•lld/HW««l.£eU  npoKimni  lioman  C«tliolic  village*,  and 
aluBdmd  and  burnt  tiiMB.  They  then  entered  La  Torre, 
out  being  aurprieed  by  Pimew,  they  fought  deaperately 
and  nKMt  of  tiiem  fell,  but  not  without  killing  numbers  of 
the  ducal  troojw.  In  this  warfare  cnieltii-u  wt-rc  toru- 
mitted  by  both  pailius,  but  tlu-  Vaudois,  bein^  tlie  loMiig 
party,  wcru,  with  their  lamiht-s,  tlie  preatist  sulVerei-s. 
Maajr  Atrocities  were  committed  oi^inat  the  wameti  and 
llMriniii  by  the  Pledmontesc  aoldierk,  but  atill  more  by  the 
nmcmmn  Vnuehmad  Inait  laldua  ia  tha  MnriM  of  lbs 
duke,  whioh  hotron  Jean  Lager,  warn  tm  Mtor  la 
the  str\i?e:ie.  has  detailed  at  length,  lad,  Botta  thinks, 
lias  exaggerated,  jn  his  '  Narrative.'  Bat  there  is  a  docu- 
ment in  the  I  nivei-sity  hbraiy  at  C'anihndge  which  tells 
•tfODgly  against  the  roatt^uia  of  Ptaaezza  hmiselt.  It 
li  a  deelttatinn  by  Captain  Du  Petit  Bourg,  %vho  v>ra 
acrring  m  a  Franch  ooraa  vadtt  Fiantsaa,  protetiUn^' 
agaioat  the  cmeltiaa  whidlMMir  ceoUBiited,  and  for  which 
he  retired  and  quittad  Ma  aariM.  He  aays  thai  the  mor- 
quig  ordered  to  give  no  quarter,  aaying  that  Ida  highneaa 
ufts  determined  to  have  none  ol'  their  religion  in  liis 
doininioiis.  This  protest,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  l)y  CUlly 
III  ins  lirxt  work,  ia  dated  Pinei-olo.  .i.">th  November,  ]•>."):>, 
and  u  ait«atcd  bv  other  oiBcera.  It  appeans  however  tluit 
FiMuena  orderea  the  women  and  children  to  be  t»])ared, 
•*d  heiaMMad  aakm  Otm  tba  haadaotthe  bmtal  aoidieii, 
and  dbtifbQted  than  in  tha  neighbourinir  dntrieta  of 
Piedmont.  A  iiuml>cr  of  Vaudoix  took  refuge  across  the 
iDOUiitaiiwin  tin-  Frriu-h  valley  of  Quoirns  and  returned 
alter  the  fury  nf  llic  timx^acio  had  abated.  Olia:  .  jn-riih.  J 
in  the  snow,  and  othci-b  lurked  for  a  luue  m  thi-  recesses 
of tilM awaatlAu,  under  their  chief  .IimaNt  l.  who  earned 
«a  a|iBriian  warlmre  until  he  waa  kiUed  some  jean  after. 
•  Tha  mw  of  the  maasacw  of  (ha  Vaadoanpnad  Ihr  and 
wide  throncrhout  Europe.  The  Prstaatant  eanloai  «f  8wit- 
z<»rland.  the  Protector  (Jromwell,  and  the  fitatea  of  HoBand, 

s^nt  envoys  to  the  diil,"  n\  Snvoy.  to  rr   '>tr;itc  in  f;ivonr 

of  the  Vaudoin.  (.'roinwcll  sent  Sir  SauuKi  Morland,  who 
collected  nuroemns  diKuments,  and  publwhcd  them  in  iiis 
'Hiatory  of  the  Kvangelical  Churches,' fol.,  IGTjH.  L'rom- 
walfs  Latin  letters  to  the  duke  and  other  princes  on  the 
ariiiiaatwere  writtaaby  MUtoOfivlie  ia  one  of  hia  aoanets 
Imw  fBellngfy  hnmntedtiia nfUMiea  aonndttod  agaioat  the 
Vaudoin.  Siibseriptions  were  made  in  England  and  other 
cjountrie-i  for  the  wirvtvors.  At  laat,  at  Crorawcll  n  request, 
Loniv  Xl\  .  <if1tTcd  hiMiicdiation,  which  thedukc  accepted, 
and  a  convention  was  concluded  in  Augu«t  of  the  Mime 
year,  165R,  at  Pinerolo,  whieh  then  belonged  to  France,  by 
whioh  a  general  amnesty  was  granted,  and  the  Vaudois 
were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pelice 
witUn  certain  fixed  boundaries,  and  to  kwe  the  enreiM 
of  thctr  religion,  but  at  the  same  tUme  ft  waa  agreed  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  wonJiip  >liii',il(i  he  pcrfomied  in  the 
same  villages,  ami  ('atholu-  iiii-.f.ioiiaru's  l>c  sent  to  preach 
IliLTc,  hut  no  X'nudoi',  sliould  be  cori->trriiiu-(l  to  become  a 
Koman  Ciatbolic,  and  no  girl  under  ten,  and  no  boy  under 
twehra  j««aof  age,  should  be  taken  -flwai  their  parents. 
TMi  oaavwitiM  was  agned  by  Jeaa  Legar  aad  ottiar  Vau- 
doia  iiaetew.  Bat  alter  bobm  fcaia  now  oemplainta  and 
dkpvtes  broke  out,  whieh  Count  Ttagnolo,  the  governor  of 
the  province,  wanted  to  settle  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 
Fresh  rcsistanee  and  a  new  pcr»ecntion  took  jiiacc  in 
l(j6.J  and  IWl^t,  lotiuwed  by  a  new  edict  of  the  duke,  by 
which  the  N'audois  were  rarbidden  performing  their  wor- 
ship in  the  village  of  8.  Giovanni.  Jean  Leger emigrated, 
and  Ttaited  various  countries,  urging  the  claims  of  the 
Vaudois  and  collecting  sabacriptioos  for  tliaia.  Ha  was 
at  last  appointed  minister  of  the  Walloon  Churdh  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  died.    (Ttotta,  b.  xxv.) 

Victor  Amadeus  II.  fiU(  cee<h'd  Charles  Einmaimcl,  and 
look  the  rcnsui  :,'overnnifnt  at  the  end  of  UiS-l,  being  ttien 
eighteen  years  of  a^e.  Piedmont  waa  Uien  the  humble 
ally  of  the  impenons  I/ouis  XIV.,  who  about  this  time  re- 
aomd  to  aboliah  Protestantista  in  IVance  by  the  rerooar 
tlon  of  tiw  Biit  da  MdntM,  end  he  ordered  Victor  Ama» 
deus  to  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Vandois.  After 
aome  demur  the  duke  was  induced  to  euboiit,  and  in  Jaim> 


ary.  1688.  he  iaaiad  aa  ediet  ndcting  tba  VaMMa  aiUief 

to  ahjnit'  their  tenet-^i  within  fiitcen  dajiU  or  leave  liieir 
countiy.  Driven  to  despair,  the  Vaudois  dutexniaod  lo 
rc^i-l.  They  were  attaeked  on  one  wde  by  the  ducsi 
trooiw,  and  on  the  other  by  those  of  Louis  XIV.,  com* 
najMled  hf  Otottaat.  After  a  igaUaot  struggle  the  Vauduia 
were  o¥iiip>aenid.  aiai  tba  anrvivon  were  obhged  to  hub- 
■sit  unconditkMaHy.  Hub  whole  property  was  coniis- 
catcd,  and.  given  to  Roman  Catholic  coloaislji,  tJic  old  at* 
habitants  with  their  families  tiddng  their  departure  for 
Switzerland.  Tho.-i:  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  were 
distributed  in  various  prisons,  iu  which  a  number  uf  them 
died.  At  the  ciul  oi  six  months  then  \>crL'  ;><HK)  leO.  who, 
at  the  interce6t>toa  of  tlic  I'loteatant  aaihas^adorsat  Xurin» 
were  released,  and  foilo\\  l  J  the  rest  to  SwitMrlapd*  ivbrn 
tbey  BMi  with  kind  bosfitality.  M  tba  ajjaratiiMi  of 
three  yean,  a  bead  of  flOO  of  tneae  eaugraata,  under  Skm 
command  of  one  of  their  pastors,  Henrj'  /VriKinc!,  under-. 
look  one  of  the  must  danntj  and  romantic  expeditions  ever 
attempted  by  men.    In  August,  .\inaudand  hi.-,  nu  n 

asjiembled  secretly  betw  een  UoUe  and  Nyor  lu  tlie  i'ayjide 
Vaud,  seized  some  boats,  crossed  the  Leman  lake,  landed 
at  Yvoire  in  Savoy,  msrdied  acniai  Savov  by  Cluae  and 
Sallenehc  before  troops  could  be  assembled  agaioat  thcRW 
then  crossing  a  high  ofTset  of  the  Alps,deeoeaded  uito  the 
valley  of  (he  Isere,  and  from  thence  over  Mont  Cenis  to 
the  banks  of  the  Dora  above  Susa,  where  they  forced  their 
way  through  a  body  of  French  trou|»  which  disputed  their 
passage,  and  found  themselves  once  more  on  the  border  of 
ttieir  native  district.  Freiicii  garrisons  mixed  with  I'ied- 
monteae  troops  occupied  the  valley  of  laimiii  ;  Amaud 
enased  tba  Col  diflaUiano.  driving  ibaaacwy  bajawabia'* 
and  took  Bobbio.  whidi  was  nlnmKred.  But  fredi  ImoiM  • 
being  sent  against  them,  the  Vaudois  turned  info  the  (ast- 
nesses  of  the  v.alley  of  San  Martino,  and  ciuued  on  a  j»artisiin 
'.varlare  durinir  tlie  whole  winter  until  the  loliowiisic  April, 
llj'JO,  when,  luckily  for  the  Vaudoiii,  an  open  rupture  took 
pliice  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Victor  Araadeus.  who  iin- 
Mediately  issued  aa  adiet  of  WDoeaty  to  tha  Vondou,  with 
IbU  leave  to  aO  tfaoae  who  had  eougiated  to  nrtum  tothcif 
homes,  w^  Hw  free  cxcrciie  of  tteir  seligion  aa  before. 
He  released  those  who  were  still  in  pritwm,  and  hud  th«m 
clothed  nnd  fiimishcd  with  other  necits.Tncs.  and  ho  toltl 
them  that  it  was  the  king  of  France  who  hati  iieeii  the  Inie 
author  of  their  <  alamitiea.  It  is  more  thiui  bu>pei-ted  that 
the  court  of  Turin,  foreseeing  the  nipture  witii  Fiance,  did 
not  oppose  the  return  of  Araaud's  ooluma  so  strenuously  as 
it  might,  la  tbd  war  4hat  loUawad.  tjM  VawiMs  «er# 
among  the  beet  deAmdeia  of  Ftedfaaoat  agihutthe  Fcaapfa. 

^  ietor  .\nindcu.s  him-si'If  at  one  time  took  refuge  ia  fhlltr 
%  alleys,  Hiid  after  the  victory  of  Turin,  in  170(i,  he  acknow- 
ledged their  st  rvicesin  a  proclamation.  iHolM,  xxx.  and 
xxxii.)  Amaud  has  written  an  account  of  his  expedition, 
entitled  *  liistoirc  de  la  glorieuse  Reutrf-i2  des  Vaudois  dana 
I«tu«  Valttee»'  1710,  which  lie  dedicated  to  Quean  Anaa  «r 
England.  This  book  fc  beeena  very  scarce. 

In  1718^  by  tut  agreement  between  IxMiis  XIV.  and 
Victor  AmadeuB,  the  valley  of  Pragel4  on  the  upper  Dora 
was  given  up  lo  the  l.^ller  in  exchange  for  the  '.alley  of 
Barcelonetta,  and  it  was  made  a  condition  by  I.ouis  ttiat 
the  Koman  Catholic  ndigion  .should  be  excluaively  en- 
forced in  that  vallev.  Accordingly  Victor  Amadaua  in 
1721  forbade  their  religious  meetinga,  and  ordered  theai  ta 
have  tbeir  ohildiea  twooght  op  in  the  Catholic  caaiwa- 
nion.  Remoasbiuiees  w«re  made  by  the  English  anniatec. 
but  to  no  »  ttV  ct.  and  the  valley  of  PragelA,  in  which  there 
were  once  si.x  Vaudois  cliurches.  has  not  retained  a  ungle 
(ainily  of  that  comnnmion. 

Thu  was  the  iiut  persecution  against  the  \'audoi«;  who 
however  remained  subject  to  various  di«.ibilitie8  and  ei^ 
IMsed  to  several  vexatiooa,  which  are  detailed  by  Gillv  in 
his  first  excursion,  p.  116,  and  in  tliaeeeond«p.fl4(taBdfol. 
We  have  heard  it  stated,  though  we  cannot  say  how  truly, 
that  some  of  those  disabilities  nave  been  since  removed  by 
the  jire.Hcti!  kinc.  (  'arlu  Aiberti),  especially  that  whicJi  ex- 
cluded the  V^aiidois  fiom  beaiinj;  officvr»"  comiiii.Skions in  the 
army,  although  they  were  bound  to  ,ser\  e  .i.s  private  soldiefK. 

In  the  wan  of  the  French  revolution  the  \'audoi8  re- 
mained loyal  to  their  sovereign,  and  bravely  defcndcnl  for 
yeasB  the  mouBtaiii-Pssasa  through  whioh  the  Fmah 
threatened  to  invade  the  valley  of  the  Po,  wWdi  aWauitelj 
lliey  readied,  but  not  on  this  siilc.  In  .Tune,  17'Jt.  King 
Victor  Antitdeus  III.  publislied  aa  urdiiiaaoe,  in  wbich.  , 
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t^t&^m^kmm]e^g^ng  theoatatmttMi  dWinguklicd  jnt>ofli 
of  iHcfr  ■Hachinent  and  fidelity,  he  promised  to  redreas 

spvoml  irri>:'vai\ce<.  ammi^  ntht'rs,  thut  nt"  taking  away  of 
children  ot  llio  V'amioiJi,  with  the  view  ul  obhijpng  them  to 
embrace  the  liuman  Catholic  relit^inii.  He  forbade  the 
nactice,  and  ordered  tho«e  who  had  been  io  taken  away 
w  to  mlared.  *  Those  who  at  the  prcacribed  am,  gtria  at 
tM«adb«ri  ftt  twctvck  ToiniiiiMrily  antat  41m  hoirttal  «f 
Pfncmilow  imBt  b*  tukkr  Hm  dirMlfam  of  MMMltoil 
jMg«s;  bat  no  difficulty  will  be  mailt'  in  ponnitting' the 
jMrents  to  see  their  children  under  nruiKT  precautions.' 

When  Honap.'irte  aiKicxcd  Pietiinant  tn  Fnincc,  he 
plaot-d  the  Vaudoia  on  a  footine  of  equality  with  their 
Koman  Catholic  eoiintiTmen,  and  awtpied  ftinds  for  the 
■appoit  of  their  derey.  At  the  raatonition  in  1814  tlM 
Vkiklob  irere  again  placed  under  Iheir  roraier  dinMlitia, 
Old  those  who  had  purchased  land  beyood  the  Ktrdts  of 
tMr  valleys  were  obfisred  to  seli  it  to  Koman  GathoHcs. 
Kintr  CtiarleH  Felix,  who  succeeiled  to  the  thnine  in  1821, 
?!»o\vo<l  sn!n(»  more  indiilirence  towanl-i  tlic  Vtuidois:  he 
_';ivi'  tin  ni  jiei  iiii'-iiiii  Ut  purchase'  a  hoiise  ;ind  land  in  the 
commune  of  La  Torre  for  the  establishment  of  an  hospital 
krOit  9Ukt  Um  diMbled,  and  the  ag»d  of  their  popnlation. 
IhtmoMf  iWj^icd  wm  nmd  ty ■aUwiilieiMmaig. 
fluid,  PniMa,  iMIud,  flwftwifMd,  md  other  eounfriee. 
The  emperor  Aleminder  of  R»i«ia  oontribntcd  4(XK)  francs. 
A  irrammar-school  hits  also  been  e««tahlislictl  at  Pomaretto, 
and  .iiiothiT  .it  I/i  Torre.  In  sIk  .',  ihin?*  look  a  little 
brighter  for  the  jhhm-  inoffensive  Vaiidoi«,  wh<Me  moral 
character,  peculiar  position,  and  prospects  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  a  very  interesting  aspect  by  aemai  KncUsh  tra- 
vellers  f  'lnce  the  peace,  espeoially  byihe  Rev.  W.  oL  Oilly. 

VAULTS.  rTowiM.1 

VAUQUELTN.  NICOLAS -I/)UI8,  a  dlrtin^iished 
FVench  analytical  chemist,  was  bom  abont  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  of  parents  in  an  htimble  station  in  Nor- 
:n:t:iiiy.  Konrcrov.  accidentally  mcefin?  «  ith  turn,  was  w) 
iiiuch  |)lea.sed  with  his  quickness  and  integrity,  that  he 
took  him  to  Pnri  f  and  made  him  aaperiHleiMMnt  of  his 
lilMtmtary,  in  which  he  s|ieedUy  bee«n»  m  tyrtytperi- 
nwnlevt  mm  en  itimiy  ocraMofl*  wMcdi  wera  mIerdwI edged, 
md  pralNlbly  on  some  which  were  nol|  hs  peifloVIMd  Cl^ 
periments  pnblislicd  ]>y  F(nir<Tiiy. 

He  wa.s  a  professor  of  chemistry  in  Pari-,  and  eTcntuallv 
became  chemist  to  the  School  ol  Miihs,  ami  a  memlx  r 
of  the  Institute.  He  was  extremely  iiidnstrioua,  and  has 
ptibliahcd  many  memoirs  on  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
ana]3niis :  in  performing  his  varied  researehee,  he  not  only 
improved  the  methmls  of  analysis  previously  in  nse,  but 
also  discovered  some  elementary  bodie«v  of  which  the 
chief  and  most  remarkabli?  were  cnromium,  cxistinp  in  the 
red-lead  of  Siberia,  as  an  acid  ctmibined  with  oxide  of 
lead,  and  phicina,  a  new  earth,  or  mthcr  metallic  oxide, 
which  he  foimd  in  the  emerald  and  beiyl.  The  discovery 
of  ehromiiim  has  been  of  va.it  HnpOfCniwe  to  the  arts  ;  for 
haviiu;  been  since  Ibund  in  enomoue  'qaantity  eonhhied 
iHlh  mm,  snd  hi  tatriom  pnrti  «f  the  eerth,  it  has  been 
etfenMvcly  used  in  the  state  of  n\idi'  for  c^ivin?  a  ^en 
colour  toporcelain,  and  chromic  aujd  cuml}ined  with  oxide 
of  lead,  mminf  ehromflte  of  lend,  ■  a  tne  yettovr  pig- 
ment. 

Vanqnelin  died  in  1829,  at  an  advanced  as^e  :  his  eha- 
ntefeer  and  conduct  were  mo^  excellent  and  exemplaiT, 
and  he  paaard  throaeh  the  bloody  stages  of  the  Keneh 
iCfoIhtion  uneontaminated  by  its  violence  or  vices. 

VATJVILLIERS,  TEAN  TOANfJOlS,  a  Vrtmch  *rholar, 
fVhiiMm,  in  1787,  at  Noyers  in  Unrspmdy,  and  received  a 
carefal  edncation  from  ' his  father  Ji-an  Vauvilliers,  a 
scholar  of  considcmMe  nn  rit.  .Jean  Framjois  had  scarcety 
Ihxialted  his  studies  when  he  was  appointed  oise  of  the 
librariahs  of  the  Uoyal  Library  at  Pari?*,  and  in  1700  he 
beeaanvrorestor  Of  Greek  in  tne  CoUteede  France.  AfW 
having  dfsHttcnhihed  hhnaelf  fty  streral  worite  en  ISmHc' 
litcratiir"  ;"  d  1;;-'m-t,  lie  v,;i-i  c'l'ctcd.in  17^2,  a  member  of 
the  Academy  lit'  Iii-cnptioiis.  The  storm  of  the  Uevohttion 
carried  him  away  from  his  leanied  pursuits.  He  wa^  swe- 
cessively  president  of  the  q.iarter  of  St.  Genevieve  at 
Pari!^,  first  '  depute  suppli  ant '  of  Paris  in  the  assembly  of 
fhe  4M»  g^ntnxtx,  president  of  the  commnnautr-,  lieute- 
molt  to  the  mair^  «r  FMrts,  and  lafltlv,  *  prCvflt  des  mar- 
cf lands,'  in  tvhich  c«p«eity  he  had  the  care  at  the  pro- 
visions necesaaiT  fb^  tne  supply  of  the  capital.  The  people 
«l  Mrnt  that  time  beHevctf  that  tt  i4a»  «»M««t lalM- 


tion  of  the  com!  to  starve  them,  and  they  opposed  by 
armed  force  the  export  of  provisions  from  the  ca])i)al  into 
the  provinces.  Vauvilliers  acted  in  tticse  ( ases  witli  srreat 
enercry,  and  he  more  tlian  once  succeeded  in  makini;  the 
mob  desist  from  their  predatory  disturbances.  In  his 
political  opinions  ho  was  rather  T«^alist ;  ha  supported  the 
propoutioa  of  Bruaot  fiw  the  idmlkioB  of  aleirey  in  lha 
eawnka,  but  ha  ako  defcaded  the  rights  of  the  Romaa 
OlMoIie  ehoreb.  When  he  was  summoned  to  take  the 
oath  of  alleciance  to  the  new  democratic  system,  Vauvil- 
lieni  doelmed  taking  it,  laid  down  his  professorship  in  the 
Colli*tre  de  France,  and  afterwards  justilied  himself  in  a 
pamphlet,  *  Questions  sur  Jes  Sermens,  en  particulier  sur 
eelui  de  Haine  &  la  Roya«t6.'  He  was  arrested  by  order  of 
the  revolutioiiary  rninittae.  bvt  ha  obtained  taia  libenteit 
aad  thea  beeadM  a  laaiber  of  the  eaaaeil  of  the  Ftva 
Hundred.  He  published  several  pamphlets  on  political 
ciuestions,  and  expressed  his  opinions  with  so  little  reserve, 
that  he  was  at  last  sentenced  to  deportation,  in  Si  ptimiier, 
1707.  However  he  escaped  to  Switzerland,  and  aflmvards 
went  to  Russia,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  emperor 
I^ul.  The  Academy  of  Scienoes  of  8t.  FeteiibiKg  eleeted 
Vauvilliers  a  member.  He  died  at  SL  reUwbig  oatha 
aidof  Joljft  1801. 

VaovilliM*  It  the  author  of  nomennn  worln  and  iroa> 
tises,  partly  on  Greek  literature,  and  partly  on  modem 
politics,  legislation,  ami  admiiiislnuion.  The  most  impor- 
tant anione  them  are,  1,  '  Jissais  sur  Piiiiiare.  conlenant 
une  Traduction  de  qiielques  ikies  de  ce  I'octe,'  ice.,  Paha, 
1772.  ]2mo. ;  2,  '  Examen  Htatorique  ct  Pohtioue  da 
Gouvemement  de  Sparte,'  Paris,  17W,  Uaoi  i  9,  ▲  mnt- 
her  of  papeia  oaaaeminr  the  MflS.  of  nndaiv/BitehyhH, 
and  Sophoeki,  hithe  *Notiee«  et  Extraits 4,  An  edition 
of  Sophoelea,  which  hiul  been  prepared  by  Capperonnier. 
It  contains  some  notes  and  a  preface  hv  Vauvilliers,  Paris, 
I7HI,  2  vols.  'Ito.  His  iiDtes  are  severely  attacked  by 
Brunck  ;  tnit  Harless.  in  I  ilwieiMi'h  ^  IKMIothBaa  fllMOa,' 
speaks  higldy  of  their  meht. 

(Qubvd,  Lti  France  IMth-aire,  where  a  complete  list  ol 
hie  worka  ia  given;  Bkigraalm  UmmwUUi  flriwieiiM, 
BiblintH.  Otmi.,  ii.,  p.  2!M.) 

VAVASSOU.  VALVASSOR,  a  term  applied  in  the 
antieut  recortls  of  England,  Scotland,  Fruiicc,  Lomhardv, 
anil  .AraLMii,  to  pei-sons  holdintr  liofs  not  iinnicdiately 
uiuler  the  km^  or  other  persona  poaaessins:  jui-a  rei^alia  {jia 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  tne  earl  of  Uvester,  or  the  Mehap 
of  Durham)*  but  under  some  intennedtate  lord.  It  appears 
also,  that  to  ooiBtitate  a  favaseoiy,  it-waa  necessary 
that  the  party  should  have  subordinate  freeholders,  as 
vassals  hoMing  of  his  vavassory.  (Wilkins,  Lrt'i'n  Ansl.> 
247",  Bracton.  5  b,  G,  93  b:  Ihicantre.  i  In  England 
vavnsMorics  were  trenerally  held  by  kniglits"  st-ivice ;  l>ut 
in  Normandy,  IjeiuK  s  the  franches  vavaasories  or  vavas- 
sories  nobles,  tiiere  were  socage  vavassoiies  held  by  the  reitt 
of  a  Mil,  a  vpm^  or  a  glove,  and  also  mimmrim  m'kiiirf. 

tkMacSSSr'yalvMriM.* 

Yawoi  I  arc  twice  mentioned  ia  Domesday,  pp.  TxT 
and  1489;  and  in  the  laws  of  William  fhe  (;oTK|neror,  the 
relief  liu  from  a  vavB-s-^or  to  his  liege  lord  is  described. 
( Kelhani,-k>.)  A  charter  of  Henry  1.  directs  that  plens  of 
the  division  of  land  between  the  vavassors  of  two  ditfurent 
lords  be  determined  in  the  eoanty  oourt.  in  the  great 
Koll  of  the  Pipe  af  8»  Hen.  I.,  teleiy  pubUriiod,  annUon 
is  made  of  the  varaasors  belonging  to  the  barony  of  -  the 
arehbishop  of  York.  In  the  iaws  of  Heniy  II.  the  jovis- 
dietion  of  vava.««ors  is  specified.  Mad  ox  (Haronia  Angli- 
cann,  note,  p.  1.15).  sets  out  a  writ  in  which  that  prince 
n  iiniies  the  residence  or  constant  attendance  of  all  barons 
and  vavasiiors,  who  owe  service  of  castle-guard  at  Rock- 
ingham castle.  Fianeiida  Bahun,  in  the  time  of  Richard  I., 
yf»  eeised  of  t«o  hoadBw,  owathataCBohim  in  Newwady^ 
vtMch  h#  -lieM  df  tha  Mng,  aa  dtdw-fiar  Ae^onAMii  tne 
other  in  EnjCflaTid,  consisfintf  of  the  iranor  of  Fonles,  &c., 
in  .Sussex,  which  he  held  in  vavan,'rid.  (Abbrfic.  Plac, 
III  Dftmn  Clip.  H'fsiin.  9H.)  In  the  next  re\i:u  Alice  Ihie- 
wiere  elnitued  Plimtree  in  Devon,  and  Deprworth  in  S«imer- 
8el  and  Dorset,  a*signed  to  her  by  her  bite  husband  Roger 
de  Pole,  on  the  day  he  set  out  for  .lerusalem,  for  the  AlU 
third  "part  of  three  vavassories,  viz.,  for  the  vavaiimiee  'Of 
the  ear)  'ef8a)M}Uiy,the«arl  of  Vernon,  ttld  of  the  «M«»> 
sory  of  Enrl  WflHan  daBofaon  (76..  61  bO.  telfcedaeeMib 
oPi  U.  m.  ii»iait4»tl»ilNiiff  flf  WMM*^  diKoii^oc 
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Hm  l»iive  mmti  toW.  Mnndevill.  K.  Miuidut,  W.  Comyn. 
taA  W.  de  Funtibus  of  three  vavaaBories  of  the  Are  of  the 
XiriafCiare.  belonging  to  the  bvonv  of  FunteU(V4Mithfli). 
wUeh  barony  Andrew  GMM  kad,  with  the  UMHt  af  King 

tim)0fa»bB«iijr;  itwimBirHi*  iv«in&Uw,  <«ifi^'<S«rati- 

Rories  would  appear  to  have  liecn  si'izcd  iriln  the  kinfj's 
]%n(l»  upon  lliu  liiatli  ut'  (fittiinl  inuli  r  tiic  adviro  til'  thn 
crown  lawyers,  iln'  counnl  dI  tin-  minor  kintr  l>t'intr  atUr- 
worda  of  opinion  tiiat  uich  seizure  ou{;ht  nut  to  liave  been 
nade.  Here,  TavtssoneB  held  of  the  honour  of  Clare 
aUMar  to  have  become  in  lome  way  annexed  tu  a  barony 
mki  o[  the  crown.  In  the  record  end  proceaa  of  tlw 
renunciation  of  Richard  II..  that  prince  abeuvee  all  dukef^ 
marqneMes,  carls,  barons,  knijrtits,  vassals,  and  mvmtors, 
and  other  his  HeKe-men,  from  their  oaths  of  fidrlity  ."iUof . 
1^1^  416);  and  nbout  the  »anic  periud  L'hauciir,  after 
dMtBbinf  hiit  Frankhn.  says, 

'  Vim$  DO  vhcn  awidie  ■  worthy  trnmimr.' 

Vk$m  tWa  tiaie  we  lose  ught  of  the  KngHfdi  rvnmot. 
Hvmmmi  aobMigaioriae  hewever  atiU  cxiet,  the  owneie  of 

wMoh,  thouiirh  not  eo  deei^ated,  ave  in  tnrth  vavaouoio* 

From  thi'  inalienable  quality  of  the  Duchy  ot"  <'(im\vall, 
iMuny  manors  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  held,  though 
the  name  i»  no  Ioniser  continued,  as  va\as.soriiH  of  the 
(tudfiy ;  of  wluch  there  are  many  in  the  former  county, 
huMen  of'the  duchy  honour  of  Hradninch. 

The  breakini;  up  of  the  old  feudal  baroniea,  and  the 
freouent  forfiaituna  tncaired  bv  thoae  who  held  irnnedi- 
ataijr  at  ilM  cnMin,  bieaglik  me  jptat  end  maaj  of  the 
loMer  vaviMofB  iiAo  the  peattieii  ofimmediate  tenants  to  the 
crown.  But  ns  the  extinction  of  vnva5>i)rie>i  wan  eitidiial, 
no  new  cla.M of  crown  tenants aro^,  as  whs  thet  aso  inCJer- 
many  where  the  dtaappearanoe  of  the  dukedoms  oi  Suabia 
aiul  Vranconia  (caused  by  the  extinction  ol  tlie  House  of 
HoUenslauffen  inthe  penon  of  Cooradin,  bclteiidetf  apail 
the  fctfcm.oC  his  atteowi  ^  Teeover  the  tojgjiOM  of 
Na^tae  fiwn  Charles  of  AijoiaX  K»ve  rise  to  ar  new  Older 
itttM-eltte,  tMuvrijrt  the  immdiate  chivalry  (noUesse  im- 
mMiate)  of  the  en»pire,  the  reibhsritterschall,  a  body  now 
ntfiltn lined  by  the  Com-ievs  ol  \  ii'nna. 

W  hen  James  I.,  imi1atii\!;  the  jnactice  of  France,  intro- 
duced hereditary  tiMes  without  peerages,  a  proposal  for 
gurwc '  to  the  new  order  the  deaigoatioQ  of  vavaawn  was 
rqi#Bt«di  nAj.4hft>aotMl  ImI  hmn  apfrapiiato  tide  of 

•cTenien.  OonA.  de  Kturmmdh  r  Te§ta  tk  ARvr?/,  168  a ; 
Swlen's  Tillft  uf  Unmur,  r>i:i,  flfli;  Orapii  .htx  Frud., 
100.  141 ;  Mannines  iservii'uii  ad  iJigtm,  1«.j,  291  a.> 

\  K('{  HI,  GIOVANM  1)K\  a  distiagruishetl  Italian 
painter,  bijin  at  Burffo  8an  Sepolcro,  in  153(3.  Tie  wa.<t 
the  scholar  uf  RaffiieUino  del  Coile,  wad  painted  in  oil  and 
in  fresco.  Hia  works  are  very  numerous  in  the  churches 
of-  Rome  and  its  vicinity :  he  made  the  cartoons  for  the 
two  gnat  iWMaiaa  vi  the  evaogeliela  Luke  and  John  in  Bt. 
Peter*!  on  the  Vatkaa. .  He  dkd  in  1614.  His  poHrait  is 
in  the  A<  adeoMr  ofSt  Luke  at  Bam,  (Bagltani>  Viti  di 

Pittori.  Skv.) 

VIA  CillA,  PIETIU),  a  distinsfuisJied  painter  of  the 
Venettau  Bchoul,  wa«  bom  at  Venice  in  1(305.  He  was  the 
scholar  of  AleaHUktaOt  Varolaii  but  painted  m  a  diifereut 
stj]ia»  His  teal  .MUM  MMM  to  haws  been  Mattoni,  aod 
h».aequired.  the  aaoM  «t  Vaeebia  ftooi  hit  ability  for  ini- 
tatiogaDd  leetoril^  eU  pictures.  Vecchia  pnliited  many 
pictures  so  exactly  in  the  style  of  Giorgiuiu-,  tli.it  it  I's 
almost  nupo.s.Hible  to  decide  between  the  workh  (if  these 

iwiiileis  ;  he  |)antted  also  some  j)i,-ture»  in  the  styles  of 
'ordenone  and  Titian.  He  maiie  the  desipis  of  many  of 
the  mosaics  in  the  churctt  of  8an  Marco  at  Venice,  but 
his  ease]  pictuiw  wese  genetaJly  of  infteior  subjects,  and 
his  talent  waa  men  for  the  fatdierane  thia  the  aarioua. 
SooM  of  hia  efftorta  m  flhutmtlon  oftbe  Paaion  of  Glirist 

were  siijnnl  faihii-es.  as  n  :r.u  d-<  a  jooper  feeling  for  the 
subject.  His  tuiicJi  \\an  Ijold,  lii.-,  drawing  and  colouring 
excellent,  and  wime  of  his  etIccLs  of  h^hl  and  i>hade  strik- 
ingly ^werlul  and  masterly.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1(378. 
(Lanu,  Storia  I'Utoru  u,  iic.) 

VJfiCB'LUO,  TIZIA'NO.  commonly  ealied  TITIAN, 
one  of  the  i^eateafe  painten  of  modem  tinea;  was  born  at 
Gap»d«lCMeret  a«BiaU  plaoe  on  tlie  river  Piave  in  the 
Veiwtian  etate,  in  1477«  or  in  14W.  aecordintr  to  the  most 
noeive<l  account.  He  was  of  the  nntietit  family  of  Ve- 
ctVMtiof  wtutib  Yvae  San.  Tuiauui  Uvitop  ot  Udeno.  At 


the  age  of  about  ton  ytunifr  Titian  wa.s  sent  by  his  father 
to  Venice  to  on  uncle,  to  l)e  })Iaced  with  some  competent . 
painter.  He  was  first  placed  with  Scbastiano  Znceati,  amt* 
shoHty  afterwarlB  with-Gee^ile  Bellini,  whom  however  hf . 
alM  sian  left  for  Ohiiiiiiii  bb  brothet,  the  WMMk  eminent' 
painter  ofMslime-atYeniee.  TMan  aeon  aureaAed-'Ine' 
ma.s1er.    His  enrlv  woI^^^^,  in  themselves  cxtraordinani-.  are 
infinitely  more  w>  wluii  coinpnreil  with  the  works  of  tlie 
li'fidmcr  artists  of  Venice  of  lii>  time.    His  early  j-HiHiaitw 
arc  iiniiihed  with  remarkable  care,  drawn  in  excHleiit 
taxie.  and  some  of* bin  |iiehiMa rival  the  works  of  the' 
iXrtrh  and  old  G^an  attiele  in  finish :  there  is  in  the* 
galley  ef  Dresden  a  picture  of  fhe  Tribute  Money  of  tlife^ 
description.  The  great  improvement  in  tta'  woriv  of' 
Titian  upon  thoee  of  Giovanni  Bellini  and  hie'i^biMil  vav- 
ill  a  ereat  decree  derivi><l  Inmi  the  \Vork.s  of  fJiort;iiine  di 
Caste!  Franco,  who  had  aj)jiropriatcd  iiiucJi  of  the  style  of 
Lionardo  da  Vinci.    Giorgione  wris  two  yean*  the  senior 
of  Titian,  and  their  works  were  so  ranch  alike  that  they 
coald  not  alwafjm  b»  distinguished ;  hot  the  merit  of  intro* ' 
dueiog  the  new  algple  into  Venice  belonga  to  Oioigiaae. 
TImm  two  paintcf*  were  Mlow-pupils,  ami  (Imp  aome  tiine 
Irlands,  until,  upon  an  occasion  when  Titian  wa.*  appointed- 
or  Gioririone  employed  him.  to  assist  him  in  some  iVf'sco**' 
for  the  new  Fondnco  de"  Tinlcschi  (German  wareh<>u>»'  i, 
the  portion  executed  by  Titian  was  preferred  to  that  ut 
Giorgione  by  Home^hiapWBfttawi^  ■toda  jeaVwuyeeostf 
between  them. 

At  the  death  ofQMvumi  Bellfm  in  1512,  Titian  was 
enqplejed  by  the  alafe  to  completer  woik  ki  tfao  Sal*  dd 
Gran  Conai^io  of  the  Homage  of  FVcdeHeBMbarwrflff' 
Pope  -Alexander  HT  ,  which  he  had  left  unfiniBhed.  Titian 
completed  the  picture,  but  he  made  many  alterations  in 
'  it ;  ti>e  >eiinte  uft'^  li<tuo\er  so  well  satinlied  with  the  >Tork. 
tiiat  they  premented  him  with  the  offioe  of  \*  SenM>rin, 
with  a  ffilary  of  about  3U()  crowns  per  wARm,  by  which  he 
waa  obligeii  io  paint  for  eight'  orowna  the  portrait  of  • 
every  doge  created  hi  >1ibtim»,  to  be  placed  hi  tlie  ]ialae»- 
of  8t.  Mark.   He  painted  by  \-h1ue  of  this  place  the  por- 
traits of  Pietro  Ijindo,  Francesco  Donate,  Mnrranlortio' 
Tii  \i>«no.  and  the  Venieri :  he  was  nnabU'  to  ])aiiit  the 
Ijortruits  of  the  hmt  two  doges  of  his  time  on  account  of 
tile  i:ifi:niitie>  of  aire. 

Ill  1514  I'ltiaii  painted  his  Bacchuis  and  Ariadne,  and 
other  Bacchanalian  and  similar  works  in  the  pakce  of* 
Alfonao  I.,  duke  of  Frnraia,  which,  diq^  faiaextraoidiiinrjr 
power  of  seeimr  Mid  imltetinir  natnre- 1»  a  mnaritafble 
degree.   It  wa,s  ujjon  a  door  in  e.n  ai>ar1incnt  of  this  yialace 
that  he  jiainted  his  celebialid  ])icture  of  the  Tiibute 
Money  noticed  above:  it  represents  a  phaiiMH*  showing 
(,'hriat  a  piece  of  money,  who  appean  to  be  asking  him 
the  question,  '  Whose  is  this  image  and  aitperscription  t ' 
The  figure*  are  half-length  and  of  the  natural  sice.  He 
painted  also  at  the  mom  time  tha  yoitrak  of'the  duke 
with  bia  hand  raatliw  upoii  »  eannon.  and  aBt  of.ttM' 
^anora  Tjuiia,  who  aRerwards  waa  married  to  the  dtncei- 
11  1     j  ictnres  are  amoiiic-t  Titian's  fmetil  works :  ami 
?slu  la  l.itii^i  Ki,  when  he  iiwt  saw  the  dnke's  jiortrait,  is 
said  li>  iiavo  exclaimed,  '  Titian  alone  is  wuiihy  of  the 
name  of  a  painter.'   Titian  became  acquainted  at  Ferrara 
with  Ariosto,  and  painted  his  portrait.  The  poet  eom|>li-  ' 
mants  the  pahitcr  in  his  •  Orlando  f  tirioeo'  (c.  xxsiU.  2) 

•  Bailbno',  ll«M,  TMmi,  eVsBom 

Nou  ni«u  Caduiv,  clio  t[aei  VanMU  e  I'rliiao.* 

In  1510,  shortly  after  he  returned  fiom  Ferram  to 
Venice,  he  jiainted  in  tul  liu  very  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Vngui,  for  the  great  altar  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  gloriosa  de'  Frari :  it  is  now  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice.  This  picture  is  very 
large,  and  the  figures  are  larger  than  life :  in  the  hi^eht 

ris  God  the  Father  between  two  angels ;  in  the  middle 
Virgin  ascending,  acoompanied  by  angels ;  and  on  (Iw 
ground  are  the  twelve  apostles  wifnessinir  the  niirrn-U'.  It 
is  ceilainly  one  of  the  tinest  pictures  in  the  world,  irtand 
in  cnini^ftsition  and  degign,  and  in  colouring  woiidi  ruil. 
'ill inn  never  burpaiiKed  it  in  these  reqiects  by  any  of 
bis  later  works,  yet  ho  waa  ooly  thufy-dx  jcan  of  age 
when  be  painted  it. 

Thia  and  the  werka  Titian  painted  at  Ferram  so  niread 
liis  leptttatkm^'  that  ho  was  invited  by  Ix;o  X.  tu  Rome, 
liapliart  alM>  entreated  him  to  make  the  journey;  the 
deatlw  hoetievcr  of  the  pojie  and  Uaphael,  in  152t),  ywt 

ap  end  to*'*  time  to  the  proiect.  He  wm  invited  likewise 

'  ^  Digitized  by  Goch 


i)ipnt  the  ume  time  by  PrancU  I.,  wii08«  portrait  be 
|iiunt«*d,  to  France ;  an  invitatioawbich  be  litpvuti  aa 

paootion  to  accept.        ^  :  • 

Jn  15-^  he  paintwl  hii  t  elt  bi-atcd  picture  of  St.  PcUr. 
Martyr,  for  llie  t-hapcl  of  that  saitit,  in  tlie  church  of  SS. 
Oiovamii  v  Paolo.  This  work  lias  btcn  extravagantly 
pralited  by  many  ci  iticK,  both  for  its  arrangement  and  ex- 
ecution; the  laiidsoflpe  is  particularly  excellent.  AJRarotti 
raJiii  it  a  picture  vitiunit  a  &ult:  Us  genera)  tmtb  and 
appcarapcu  of  reality  are  not  ito  ItMt  AmBNltable  proper* 
ti^  •this  picture,  «j|  weU  as  the  AMuaption  abvtiidy 
nieitHoneil.  arc  pnintcd  in  a  much  (Veer  style  than  Titian  • 
(  ai-Ht'r  ^^(-^k^.  An  tin  wroU-  in  15.36  a  letter  tu  Tribolo, 
ibe  sculj)t<)i>ni  ]ir;uM' of  tlic  .St.  IMer  Miirfyr,  t)y  which 
we  loojii  tliut  tlii.s  sculptor  llenvenuto  Ct'lliui  were 
itiongly  iraprciscd  willi  ita  extmordiriai y  excellence.  It 
is  full  IC^  feet  high,  by  nearly  10  wide,  won  painted  upon 
mqod,  .biU  vm  tmiifenwi  to  eravM  by  Jbi.  Haqaia.  at 
Vmh  in  1798.  whithw  n  had  been  taken  wHh  nsny  other 
llOf^orkii:  it  was  sent  hack  to  Venice  in  IKlrt.  It  haa 
beett«04fmveii  l)y  .Martin  Rotiu  V.  lA-Cevrt'.  and  H.  Laurent. 

Ill  conajeqiiencc  ul  the  St.  Peter  Martyr,  Titian  received 
a  rammissiun  to  paint  llie  ^'ietory  of  liie  Venetians 'over 
the  Jauits^-arieti  jn  the  ^i^eat  council-chamber  at  Venice, 
which  waH  considered  the  be«t  picture  there :  it  perished 
hj  fixe,  but  tli«re  in  a  print  of  it  by  Fontana.  Another 
c4e(M|aA  |iieti|r«  whkn  Titian  paintMl  about  the  aaiae 
tine  was  tin  St.  Sebastian,  for  the  church  of  San  Nicolo  de' 
Ftaii.  at  Venice,  but  now  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Tliis 
wgrk  alM»  ha.s  been  the  .subject  of  much  euloirv,  especially 
fiait^i  colouring:  it  has  been  engraved  by  I.rr«\ie. 

N'ot\nthi>tanding  Titian'*  great  reputation,  he  lived  in  a 
ver)-  humble  way  until  ha  obtaiara,  thraagll  his  friend 
Aif|uiftbe.  notice  aadtiMiNtmNafaj^  Charles 
v.,  Jn  1880  Cfaarlea  mA  far  htm  to.  Bologna  to  paint  his 
portrait :  be  painted  that  of  Ippolito  de'  Medici  at  the  same 
time,  ttetiidefl  portraits  of  many  other  distinsjuished  pemon- 
:  and  he  received  alst)  !*evern!  oHut  eoinnii'v>ions  iVoni 
the  emperor.  Titian  went  from  I5*)los;na  to  .Nhintua  with 
the  DiiKe  Fnederioo  Gonzaga,  for  whom  he  executed  many 
works},  amongst  them  eleven  of  the  twelve  Caesars.  Do- 
mitiaR  was  painted  by  Bernardino  Campi :  they  were  lost 
in  16SK)  at  tna  plundetijup  of  Mantua,  but  they  have  been 
often  copied,  in  KKSlftiaA  went  again  to  Boloerna,  and 
tjainfed  the  emperor  a  second  time:  alwut  this  time  also 
fie  iipi>e;ir-,  to  have  Rccompfluicd  Charles  into  Spain,  and 
reniairu'd  lliere  three  years,  during  which  time  he  executed 
many  celebrated  works ;  but  tltere  will  l>e  occasion  to  men- 
tion ttUapubject  lower  down.  In  15%  also  Titian  appears 
to-haTa  met  Cbarieji  at  Aiti.  aft«r  bis  retum  Ihun  Afnea. 

In  1S37  h«  painted  .for  the  obuseh  of  Santa  Maria  def{' 
Aagelii  ^  Marano,  an  Annnnciation,  which  was  rejected 
on  account  of  the  price,  500  crowm  (abont  100  pruineas  i; 
and  he  presented  the  picture  to  (  -  w,  uijo  seuf  bini 
2000  crow  us  in  retum.  In  15-tl  he  iniinteil  llie  Descent  ol 
the  Holy  (<host  upon  the  Apohtles  tor  the  altar  of  the 
churvh  ot*  Santo  Spurito ;  anitlhiae  others,  in  oil,  for  the 
ceilinj^,  the  Sacrifice  of  AbnlMini,  David  and  Goliah,  and 
tha  Oeath  af  Abal.  Ccfiaa  wara  aOaffwanla  aubititiited 
tat  theie  worin,  iriiith  wnra  wmorad  to  Saata  Maria  della 
S  iliit*.'  ;  and  in  ir>4tt  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
auJ  San  Ti/iiuio  for  )us  native  place,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced his  own  jMirtrait.  In  the  same  year  he  wa.s  invited 
by  Pope  Paul  III.  to  Bologna,  and  painted  lii.s  j)ur1rait 
there,  a  celeiirated  picture,  with  which  the  pope  was  so 
nmik  gleuted,  that  he  requested  Titian  to  go  with  him  to 
Room  ;  but  the  painter  was  obliged  to  decUoe,  on  account 
^  of  anyeniiagaaiont  with  tha  duka  of  UrMoob  fiff  whom  he 
ptinted  aeveral  pictnias. 

A  h  ttrr  fmni  .\:etin  to  Titian,  of  the  year  154'),  shows 
in  \x  luit  gieat  favour  Titian  stood  with  the  government  of 
\  einre  ;  it  speaks  of  hi.s  lar^'e  pL'n^ion.  aiul  the  many 
impo.>ts  from  w  hich  be  was  exempted.  In  tlie  same  year 
there  wH-s  u  false  refOft  of  Ifk  umtiu  which  appears  to 
haa«  diiUratwcd  tha  anpaior,  tnm  a  lettar  which  Titian 
htamelf  wratatoCbaileatoeontnidietit.  lathis  year  also 
Titian  \isited  Rome,  and  painted  Paul  III.  strain,  with  the 
Caidinal  Famcsc  and  Duke  Octavio  Fame8t>  in  one  group. 
Narthcote  terms  this  picture  one  of  the  iineU  examples 
of  portrait  in  the  world  ;  and  he  relates  tliat  he  and  Fuseli 
saw  it  together  at  Capo  lU  Monto.  at  Naples  and  the 
lattar  exolaioMd  upoa  seeina  it,  'That  i«  tow  hictonr.'- 
 •  Icttm^XHinBiilriU  te.ma«t 


JUHa«..im«  of  whiA,  ^datad  Ootdberi/]Mi»  ka-iai4iM  fev^ 
nqaeatiarhinaotWba  aa  lort  hi  eontnnplatton  of  thr 
I«*  MfCeamA,  in  the  fifayne  ehapel,  as  to  ibr^  to  malta* 

liaMe  back,  and  be  absent  from  him  and  Sansovino  all  the 
winter.    Michael  Angelo  visited  Titian  with  Vasari  in  the- 
UelvediTc.  \villi^t  he  was  paintinir  a  jiieliire  of  Jupiter  and 
Daiuui,  and  VaMari  says  he  praibed  the  i)ictun^  verv  much 
in  the  presence  of  Titiaa :  and  he  afterwards  spuko  vetyi 
highly  of  his  cdooring  and  exaeatiaia ;  but  ha  atoarved  * 
thai  It  was  a  pity  that  theTanatian  paiiilcn  |iad'<not  ic 
better  tnode  of  study,  and  were  not  early  initiated  in  wuul 
principles  of  drawing;  and  he  addad,'that  if  Titian  had  ' 
iH>en  as  mueli  a.ssiatM hf  art aa ha was bf  valiifai  mMiiiqf* 

could  burp.i'-s  him. 

Titian  is  said  to  have  made  only  a  short  stay  in  Dome  ^'^ 
and  he  visited  Florence  on  bis  return  to  Venice-:  yHi- 
according  to  Vasari,  he  must  have  remained  in  Rome  untif ' 
1547 :  for  that  writer  ann  that,  allar  thedaathaf  SebiutiBn 
dd  Fiombo,  in  1547,  Ripa  Paul  lU.  offarad  his  offire  of 
keeper  of  the  seals  of  lead  tn  Titiiin,  wWah  however  Til  inn  * 
declined.    Late  in  this  year  lie  wiis  invited  by  the  emperor^ 
to  Aughbure,  whither  he  went  in  the  beeinning  of  l.W. 
In  l.fc'K)  he  went  again  to  Charles  to  Augsburg,  and  in' 
l.>r>;i  is  said  to  have  accompanied  him  into  Spanii  adWfW^" 
according  to  some  acoouDta,  he  remained  threajpaanikbalf' 
this  is  .certainly  ineoneat    It  was  at  BsMaRma  4li»t' 
Charka  eiaatad  Titian  count  palatine  of  the  empire  ami  * 
made  him  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  lago.   In  the  i>atent 
of  nobility  given  at  Harcclona.  sk  RidoKi  krvs,  in  * 
whii  h  nuirtU  probably  to  be  153.>,  Titian  is'  stvled  be- 
sides count  iKilatine,   knijjht,  and  cmuit  of  the  sucred  ' 
Lateran  iKilaec,  and  of  the  imperial  court  and  consistorv.  ' 
CharlcB  lea  HareelMa  in  1542,  and  did  not  retum  until  ■ 
1556 :  for  this  nmn  3mmndai  aonnliiidM  that  m.)-  m" 
Ridolfi  has  originatad  ftom  an  ar»or  af^iiia  copyist  Ibr* 
1535.   Bermndez  supposes  that  Titian  MI4Bpain  in  ^f^v,  < 
liW.!,  when  Charles  went  to  Africa,  Mid  ^at  he  went  to  * 
that  country  in   I't^l,  after  ho  ]Nunted  Cli;irlfs  for  a' 
second  time  at  liologna.    Titian  painted  several  work:!  ' 
in  Spain;  but  of  those  which  were  in  the  royal  gttlu" 
leries  it  is  not  exactly  known  Wiiich  wercpamted  m  S^Mfin;-  * 
or  which  were  sent  theM  ftom  Italy,  both  to  €harl«B 
and  to  Philips  or  whioh  waia  Mvehased  alter  the  death  'af' 
Titian.  Theia  are  tuvwarer  in  Spatw  sevefal  of  Titfattt^  - 
masterpieces:  a  Sleepimr  Venus,  'a  niatchlew  deity,'  as  ' 
Cunilierland  terms  it.  whu  h  wa.s  saved  Irom  the  conflncrrH-  ' 
tioii  of  the  Prado,  in  tlie  time  of  PliilipJ  V..  by  which  st'veral 
of  Titian  sand  oUier  valuable  pictures* were  destroyed :  al«>' 
two  celebrated  groups  from  tlie  Ludovisi  palace  at  Rome:  ' 
one  of  Bacchanals,  the  other  of  Cupidh ;  a  Ijtst  fki]>pei^  in 
the  refectory  of  the  Eseurial,  painted  fbrPliihp  II. ;  (^hHflt" 
in  the  Garden,  and  St.  Margaret  with  the  Dragon.  '\lu^' 
Last  Supper  was  sent  bv  Titian  to  Philip  in  15.54:  ami  in 
an  acroinpaiiying  letter  he  states  that  he  nadbeen  occupied'" 
seven  years  (  ver  it,  during  which  time,  to  une  his  own 
wonls,  he  had  laboured  almost  continually  upon  it :  this  is 
another  testimony  that  Titian  was  flot  in  Spain  so  late  as" 
1553  and  the  following  years.    In  this  letter  Tithm  Con»i" 
plains  of  the  irreguUnty  with  whiah  two  grants  made  to 
him  by  the  emperor,  in  IMl  and  1648,  wvre  paid,  amomft* 
ing  to  400  crowns  per  annum.    Philip  answered  it  in  ' 
}T>58,  and  gave  peremptory  orders  that  the  sums  should 
l>e  iluly  paid,  with  the  followiiitr  admonition,  in  his  own  " 
handwriting,  to  the  governor  of  MiUm :  'You  know  hoW 
I  am  interi3«ted  in  this  order,  as  it  aifects  Titian  ;  comphjf'- ' 
with  it  tbereibre  in  such  a  oianner  as  to  give  me  a*  oeea- 
sioD  to  repeat  it.'  These  400  crowns,  together  withr  th» 
aoo  gmnlad  by  tfaa  itata,  wcaa  Ahma  suficient  to  support 
Tllhw  inaeomforialdainanner;  and  th«>  income  denved  ■ 

from  his  works  alone  enabled  him  to  live  in  i^re,it  affluence  :  ' 
his  hou^c  w  iLs  a  place  of  resort  to  Iht  nobles  of  Venice.  He 

i)ainted  many  jnetures  for  Philip.  In  a  letter  addressed  by 
I'itian  to  Philip,  shortly  after  Philip  married  (^leen  Marv  ' 
of  Enirlaiul,  Titian  mentions  a  VaOus  and  Adonis,  which 
hescnthim  at  thejamctime,alK>aDaoali,wMohlMhad  - 
previously  sent,  and  a  Faiseus  and  Andtoraada,  and  a 
Medea  and  Jason,  which  he  wss  about  to  send  :  likew  ise  a 
religious  piece,  which  he  had  had  ten  years  in  hand.  Jle 
does  not  name  this  rehgious  piece;  but  about  this  time  he 

fiaiuted  his  celebrati  d  jiicture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  San 
.orenzD  for  I'l  ili]!  II.  :  it  is  a  niffht  scene,  and  Ihp  wliola* " 
light  of  the  pkiure  is  Irom  the  fire,  twa  torches^  and  a  nf  • 
of Mltit  tarn  humm* .  In  tlna  piahMw»  lhaagfa  jia' wrt  tb«a  y 
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dUL  Titim  hm  di^cf«d  n  pow«r  of  eomptMitian  lod  detign 

equal  to  culourinir,  riiufhus  nridi  sui-passcd  every  other 
roaster  who  luus  paiut.  d  t!us  ^ubJ^'ct:  lie  reptalfd  the  pic- 
ture, with  some  sligUt  ;iltt':atioii>t  in  the  background,  for 
the  church  of  the  Jesuit*  at  Venice.  The  Simnish  picture 
has  been  enrraveJ  by  C.  Cort,  and  the  Venetian  by  J.  J. 
Oortmau.  Titian  often  r«peat«id  bi»  pictum;  but  the 
principal  part  of  the  ooniM  WOK  painted  by  hi»  scholars : 
tie  finished  them  only,  Dot  he  gonenlly  intiodneed  Miaie 
AlterationH  in  the  bacKjf^rounda. 

In  1.tG(J  Vasaii  visited  Titian,  and,  although  lie  was 
then  8(i  years  of  age,  he  found  him  willi  his  pijiuil  in 
his  hand,  and  derived  great  pk'asurc  from  his  conver*ation. 
The  pencil  of  Titian  however  was  active  for  btill  ten  years, 
altliouEli  the  pictures  he  produced  at  thi«  time  were  not 
calculMed  to  add  to  hi*  reputation:  th^are  axtraoiely 
careless  and  slight  in  their  execution,  m  died  of  the 
plague  in  1570,  uged  5)0,  with  the  rept^atini  of  the 
gitiiti'st  colouri.st  and  one  of  the  greatest  painters  that 
ever  Uvcii ;  and  liaving  liimself  enjoyed  a  Kunnirnii  faiiu' 
for  upwards  of  seventy  years:  he  was  l)uried,  by  express 
pernuadoa  of  the  senate  (wlueh,  as  he  died  of  the  plague, 
was  neeemj),  without  pomp  in  the  churoh  of  Santa 
Maria  glorioaft  4e*  Fiaii,  where  hia  fSunoue  piettire  of  the 
Assumption  of  Uie  Viigln  stood  before  it  was  removed  to 
the  Academy ;  but  no  monument  has  yet  been  raised  to 
him,  though  a  splendid  one  was  projected  in  Canova  s  time. 

Much  hw  Ix'en  said  by  the  Florentines,  and  hoine  recent 
Clitics  of  different  schools,  in  dispui  agk  im  nt  ol"  the  design 
of  Titian  ;  yet,  as  far  as  regards  propriety  of  dtHigu,  there 
can  be  no  comuarison  between  tnc  earlier  and  best  works 
of  Titian  and  tooeo  of  the  anatomical  school  of  Florence 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  axteetith  century.  In  the  works 
of  Titian  there  is  no  ostentatimi  <  t'  ;ni\  Kind  whatever; 
no  artifice.  In  conippsition,  in  d(':4iu'n,  in  chiaroscuro, 
and  in  colouring,  he  sought  truth  only,  and  that  according 
to  his  own  perception  of  it  It  is  genemlly  allowed  that 
for  the  pictorial  imitation  of  nature,  wittioi.t  nu\  addition 
or  selection,  Titian  has  surpassed  all  the  otlier  great 
paintem  of  Italy;  but  in  invention,  composition,  and 
design  he  was  very  inferior  to  many  of  the  great  paintera 
of  Home  and  of  Florence ;  yet  in  design  he  has  had  no 
tiupeiiur  in  the  Venetian  school.  His  works  are  purely 
historical,  or  simple  pictures  of  recorded  facts,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  always  painted  from  nature.  It  is  in  eoluur- 
ing  that  Titian  is  pre-eminent :  the  same  grandeur  of  colour 
and  effect  chanptvise  everything  that  he  painted — 
whether  in  the  ftgimi  w  the  londeoa^  in  the  diaperies, 
or  in  oihw  aaeemoriea.  Ks  ehfarosenro  is  troe,  iMcanse 
in  Us  woiks  it  Is  a  port  of  the  colouring,  but  it  never  con- 
sKtutes,  as  in  lome  of  the  works  of  Correggio,  an  inde- 
pendent object.  Titian's  object  appears,  from  his  works, 
to  have  been  to  produce  a  faithful  imitation  of  every 
appearance  of  nature  in  wliat  he  represented : — thus  we  find 
in  all  his  bes^  pictures  that  infinite  variety  of  local  tones 
which  appear  m  natnre<  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  oom- 
roenced  the  practice  of -glazing.  He  excelled  in  women 
and  in  children  :  his  numerous  Venuses,  as  they  are  called, 
nre  well  known  :  of  (lic.He  j)crhaps  the  most  richly  and 
transparently  euluured  is  that  at  Dresden  ;  tlierc  is  a  dupli- 
cate of  this  i)uture  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  at 
(Jambridgc.  in  his  naked  men  he  was  not  so  successful : 
]H-ihaps  of  these  the  best  is  his  John  the  Baptist,  in  the 
Academy  at  Venice,  formerly  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  There  are  two  other  remarkable  pictures 
by  Titian  in  the  collection  of  tlie  Venetian  Aciiderny 
wiiuli  liave  not  been  mentioned — a  I'ro.'.entation  in  the 
Temple  and  a  Deijosilion  lioin  the  (/lus^.  The  I'ormer, 
origioallv  belonging  to  the  old  churcii  delta  Cnrita,  is  an 
admiiobfe  example  of  Titian*S  ample  and  natural  style  of 
compOHtion  ;  it  contains  many  jioKraits  :  the  latter  is  a 
renwrkable  speoimen  of  the  surprising  boldness  of  Uraoh, 
yet  truth  and  brilliancy  of  colouting^  which  distioguiah 
the  beet  of  his  latest  works. 

There  i<  uu  list  of  tlic  works  of  Titian,  and  it  would  not 
be  an  cn.sy  tusk  to  make  one.  His  portraits  are  extremely 
nunu'.oiiH,  and  in  this  depaiiment  he  is  almost  universally 
considered  to  have  surpSKsed  all  other  painters,  not  except- 
ing Vandjrck,  llUlOUgh  this  great  painter  was  superior  to 
Titian  in  many  nspeBto.  There  is  at  Windsor  ft  pktare 
arid  to  be  th«  portrait  of  Titian  and  Aretin,  or  some  senator, 

by  Titian,  whieh  eaiinut  !  o  !n(i  Itii'ls'y  praised :  it  is  eer- 
tuiiily,  fcr  colourmg,(nc  uf  the  tit»l  pictures  in  the  world. 


There  are  eeveral  other  adnUrable  pieces  by  Titian  in  tag' 
land:  two  in  the  Bridgewater  Galler)',  of  Axdseon  and 
Ctdisto ;  the  Princess  Eboli  with  Philip  II..  at  Cambridee, 

from  the  Orleans  Gallery,  the  repetition  of  the  Dresden 
Venus  mentioned  above;  and  tlie  Cornaro  Family,  at 
Noilhumberlaiid  House.  There  is  also  in  the  Louvtc  at 
Paris  a  remarkably  line  picture  for  the  comjpositioti  ot 
colour,  representing  the  Entombment  of  Christ:  it  is  ft 
repeti%n  of  the  pictnce  of  the  mne  Mihjeet  in  the  liliui- 
Ihni  polaee  at  Yenioe.' 

Titian,  Aretin,  and  Sansovino  the  architect,  were  great 
triends,  and  were  almost  inscpaiable  when  at  Venice. 
Utian  painted  Aretin  several  times;  he  is  also  said  to  have 
painted  several  portraits  of  Ariosto,  who  was  likewise  his 
friend:  there  is  one  in  tlie  Manfrini  palace  at  Venice. 
Considering  Titian's  great  reputation,  little  is  known  con- 
eemihg  his  private  life,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
amiable  disposition  and  agreeable  conversation :  he  seems 
however  to  have  been  particularly  susceptible  ofjcalousy. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  even  so  jealous  of  his  own  brother 
Francesco  Vecellio,  that  he  induced  him  to  give  up  paint- 
ing and  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  merchant ;  his 
reputed  jealousy  ol  Tintoretto  as  a  boy  has  been  mentioned. 

[TlNTORtlTli.J 

Uia  biogn^iiem  Ridolfi  .add  othetSMhtle  several  anec> 
dotes  showing  his  intimocy  wUh  Charles  V.,  and  the 

respect  that  tnc  emperor  had  for  him.  l"i)on  one  occo* 
sion,  when  Cliarles  was  present,  whilst  he  was  paintinsf, 
Titian  let  his  brush  fall,  and  the  emperor  immediately 
picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  Titian,  saying,  '  Titian  is 
worthy  of  being  served  by  Ca-sar"  ('  Titia^o  e  deguo  esj*eie 
aervito  dft  Cesare').  Northcote  the  painter  ^rote  a  Life  of 
Titian,  ot,  as  aome  say,  got  Rasfitl  to  write  it  for  him : 
'Tlie  Life  of  Titian,  with  Anecdotes  of  the  Distinguished 
Persons  of  his  Time,'  London,  18.1l),  2  vols.  8vo.  This 
book  of  7H4  pages  is  a  m;i.ss  of  matter  thrown  together 
without  judgment  or  arrangement,  and  it  contains  several 
inaccuracies  and  some  contradictions.  It  consi(.ts  of  two 
reviews  of  Titian's  life,  which  are  distinct  lives;  the 
second  review, '  from  Ridolfi,  Ticoiui,  and  others,' beginning, 
with  ch.  xxviiL  or  page  73  of  the  second  volum^  ifi  the 
better  portion  of  the  work,  bat  ooes  not  ^pnr  n>  Jwve 
been  written  by  the  some  fannd  tiiet  wrote  the  other  por^ 
tion. 

To  be  enabled  to  appreciate  fully  the  powers  of  Titian 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  his  works  at  Venice ;  after  Venice 
he  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in  Madrid.  Bermudez  has 
given  ft  tund  of  list  of  liis  puhiie  works  in  Spain*  in  his 
*  IMotionaiy  of  Spanish  Artists he  enumerates  about  '80. 
Titian's  scholars  were  not  very  numerous :  the  best  w  ere  Paris 
Bordone.  Donifazio  Veneziano,  Girolamo  di  Tiziano,  and 
his  son  Or.uio  Veeelho.  His  imitators  wtrc  nui:e  so,  for 
they  incluUo  to  a  certain  extent  all  the  ^reat  painters  of 
\'enice  of  his  time,  who  anpureil  a  reputation  subsequently 
to  his  own.  "Jlitiau  is  said  lo  have  engraved  on  copper  and 
on  wood. 

There  were  several  other  pointers  of  the  fuabf  of  the 
VecelH. 

VECELLIO,  FRANCESCO,  Uic  brother  of  lilian. 
was  born  at  Cadorc,  in  148J;  commenced  life  a^  a 
liainter,  and  imitated  the  style  of  hi-'*  brother.  He  ;Uler- 
wards  took  to  a  niilittty  life,  returned  again  to  painting, 
and  then  again  forsook  it  in  1S31  Air  the  life  of  ft  mer- 
chant, 08  is  reported,  by  the  advice  of  lltian,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  jealous  of  him :  he  was  a  painter  of  greai 
ability.  There  arc  several  excellent  .pictures  by  Ilim  JO 
the  \  enctian  state.    He  died  in  I.'jWJ. 

VECKLLIO.  OHA'ZIO,  the  son  of  Titian,  was  born  .it 
Venice  in  liil."».  He  was  an  excellent  portrait  painter 
nccompanicd  his  father  to  Rome,  and  a.Hsisted  him  in  nu^st 
of  his  works.  Many  of  Urasio's  portraits  are  tuiid  naw  to 
be  attributed  to  bis  father.  He  died  at  the  same  time  as 
his  fisther,  in  1576,  likewise  of  the  plague.  lie  is  said  to 
have  wasted  much  money  in  the  study  of  alchemy.  . 

Titian's  property  Wiuj  inheri'Md  by  his  eldest  son.  Pom- 
ponio  Vecellio,  a  priest,  who,  according  to  repott,  soon 
squandered  it  aw u\ .  iksideB these  two  soos llboa  had  a 
daughter  named  (Cornelia. 

VEt:ELLI(),  MiUiCU,  called  .Marca  di  Tiziano.  was 
the  nephew  of  Titian,  and  was  bosn  at  Venice  in  15*6.  He 
was  a  great  fkvourite  with  Titian,  painted  in  a  rimilar  style, 

and  executed  many  godd  worl;s.    He  died  in  IGll. 
( V  SHUi,  I  lie  de  ttllun^       :  Uidoifi,  Le  Manwigli»  , 
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AirAi  tr,  &c. ;  Ziinetli,  Def(n  Piltnm  rrvrzinna,  &:c. ; 
Lan/J,  S/'jriii  Piltnnca,  &c. ;  Bosi-hini,  Pitturc  di  I  'etiexia, 
&,c. ;  Fiorillo.  (if\rhichie  drr  Mahlerry,  vol.  ii. ;  Northcotc, 
IJ{f''f>f  'VUuin,  8tc. ;  Berroudez,  Diccionario  Jligtorico,  &c.) 
VECHT.  [IlniNK.] 

V£CTDR  (Carrier).  Tbe  a4im  veetor*  u  mathejnaUcs, 
it  ^  mditis  wbich  ■  carried  round  •  fixed  centre,  and  on 

which  a  jKunt  moves,  ro         a  curve  is  (Uscribed  Iiy  Ihe 
combined  motion  of  (lie  nuiiu^  round  the  centre,  and  of  the 
.  flpint  oti  the  mdius.  [(JooKDixxTK-i.] 

'  VEDA  from  the  Riuiscrit  root  rifi,  'to  know*)  means 
ike  awn  of  all  knov.led:;e ;  or,  acx-ordinc  to  atiotiier  etv- 
molog)-,  the  knowledge  which  contains  t lie  evidence  of  itt 
tmth  within  itaelF— that  ia,  revelation.  Bnt  this  term, 
although  in  some  instances  it  really  implies  the  wliole 
leaminj^  (the  eiprti'een  vidyjs  or  sciences)  of  the  Hindus, 
in  specially  npplik-d  to  the  four  principal  books  of 
their  Njiereil  uritm^.  Tliese  are  tlie  Rich,  \a]nsh,  RSman, 
and  Atliar\  an'a.  Tlic  UTi^N  eda  .from  the  radical  rI  -A,'to 
laud'j  is  intended  to  lie  read  on  occasions  when  cnco- 
Biastic  prayers  and  hymns  to  the  elemental  deities  arc 
presfjribed  bv  the  law ;  the  Y^uah  (firom  yt^  *  to  lacriflce ') 
retafe*  ehielf  to  omationa  and  aaetfftcM,  and  contains 
prayers  adapted  for  certain  rites  to  he  perfornicd  at  tl^i; 
full  and  chanjre  of  the  moon,  and  liynnib.  and  directions 
reravli":;  nli!;iti(ins  to  the  manes;  the  S,1niavetla  con- 
tains sonc>  of  lyrical  character  to  he  recited  with  melody; 
and  the  Atharvavcda,  which  is  considered  to  he  of  later 
dite,  and  is  seldom  included  in  the  term  '  the  Vedas,'  con- 
•ials  of  variouv  hymns  and  inc^idations,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  intended  for  the  destruction  and  perdition  of 
enemies.  To  these  books  of  their  Scripture  the  Hindus  at- 
tach the  greatest  sanctity  :  they  ascribe  to  them  the  liii,'!ie»t 
anticjnify.  and  state  that  BmhniS  himself  made  them  nro- 
renl  iV  'ni  his  mouth,  or  that  he  milked  them  out  from 
fire,  from  air,  and  from  the  svm  (ifanu,  i.  23„  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  oiUTersal  sacrifice.  According  to 
tine  tradition  tbey  weie  eoe?al  with  ereetioii,  which  had 
Ilielf  taken  place  aceordiBf  to  the  laws  of  «  pre-existing 
Veda„  (M'tiiii,  /A/r/.,  21.)  Iliey  were  howevr  scattered  ; 
«ome  legends  state  that  they  were  lost  'Orf.  I.rrt p.  7;  ; 
snd  it  WHS  not  till  al>er  mnny  year-*  that  a  HT-hi.  or  '  sP!»e,' 
ananged  them  and  gave  them' the  form  in  which  they  now 
are  known.  This  nrrangement  procured  to  the  editor  the 
nuie  of  Vv^sa,  'the  arranger.'  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
•boat  8000  years  ago ;  heneeliis  samameof  DwApaiAyana* 
fliai  U^'be  who  bcbngd  to  the  second  age,  or  yuga,  of  the 
woHd.  Various  sasres  assisted  him  in  his  labour,  and 
when  he  had  divided  the  whole  of  the  fiatrtncnts  of  the 
Vedas  into  four  parts,  he  taught  them  severallv  to  four 
different  pupils.  Payla  learnt  the  RIgveda,  Vais'ara- 
pS}'ana  was  iiLstructcd  in  the  Yajurvcda,  whikt  the 
sSman  was  taught  to  Jaimini,  and  SumanUl  ted  to  nro- 
mlgate  the  Atluunraa'a.  However  in  the  ooune  of  ume 
the  puplb  oftheae  fbur  atfces  dtered  some  things  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  several  Vodas  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  them,  and  thereby  they  iHcauio  foundern  of  dif- 
ferent schools,  which  are  termed  S"rtkhils :  these  are  very 
numerous,  as  may  be  collected  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  less  than  a  thousand  CTfikhis  of  the  S/imavcda.  But 
the  difference  between  these  various  schools  of  the  Veda 
theologjr  is  not  material :  it  chiefly  rests  upon  a  mere 
transpo^ion  of  the  various  hymns  wliich  constitnte  tbeir 
Sanhjtls,  or  collcdion  of  sacred  songs,  and  has  eonse- 
qaentlv  no  influence  on  the  doctrine  which  they  contain. 

Eachof  thi-se  four  Vedas  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  San- 
hiti  and  thi  lb  'ihman'a,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  collection  of 
precepts  and  maxims  i  Colehrooke,  i.  12,  note  ),  or,  according 
to  Jones's  translation  of  '  Manu,'  iv.  100,  of  chapters  on 
the  attittbules  of  God.  Under  the  head  of  the  Brfthman'a 
of  a  Teda  the  Tflndus  comprehend  also  the  varioas  Upani- 
fhads  which  helon'^'  to  it  :  tlic^e  are  of  a  more  dogmatic 
character,  and  exhibit  in  a  more  comprehciisivc  form  the 
di>rtrines  which  arc  obscurely  cxpres.sed  in  the  frajrmcnts, 
i*h:ch  in  fact  arc  all  that  can  be  tnily  said  to  form  an 
original  Veda.  The  four  Upavedas  or  subvcdas,  and  the 
six  Veditngas  or  supplementary  parts  of  the  vedas,  with 
the  IJpfingaa,  or  subordinate  parts,  constitute  in  great 
measure  t&t  land  of  Kteiature  which  enables  one  betur  to 
rtnderstand  the  tenor  of  the  sacred  Tra\1  (the  name  under 
whi<h  the  three  vcda.s  arc  collectively  undcistood:  it 
means  TrindV    {Amnrah.  f.,  i.  r>,  «/.  1  a.' 

The  R'(trv(_dn  i«,  the  first  in  nr.-lrr,  ar.d        Sanhit^  con- 

luna  maatias.  or  pmyers  from  various  saints  q:  Rlihis  to 


the  elemental  deitici?,  who  in  the  lanpua4;e  cf  ;li  \cdas 
are  called  De\atas.  The  circumtttayce  that  the  nanub  of 
the  Rtshis  of  these  mantras  are  generally  preserved,  and  in 
some  instances  occur  even  in  the  text*  would  be  ()uiU  auf» 
Hcieiit  tu  prove  tttit  these  prinliBm  tiiiito  weie  them* 
selves  the  authoit  of  these  prayers;  but  the  ICndus, 
jealaas  of  the  divine  oriirin  of  their  Scriptures,  explain 
this  by  saniuf  fhil  the  Rishi,  whose  name  is  attached  to 
one  of  tfie  Mantras,  was  merely  the  first  to  whom  the 
!-ncred  words  were  either  revealed,  or  bv  whom  their  use 
and  application  were  first  discovered.  This  Veda,  like  the 
(tthers,  has  an  explanatory  table  of  coutciil.s,  which  it 
called  Anuknunan\  and  was  conposed  by  Kityiyana: 
and  it  is  in  thb  table  that  the  names  of  tbe  authon  of  the 
hvmns  of  the  BIgveda  have  been  handed  down  with  the 

Veda  ibself. 

The  Devatds  st  rni  to  be  as  various  and  numerous  as  the 
authors  of  the  prayer?^  addressed  to  them,  and  their  titles 
and  functions  give  to  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  the  clia- 
racter  of  an  elemental  worship.  From  the  SanhitS  of  tllis 
Veda  it  appears  not  unlikely  that  it  was  so:  the  invoca* 
tions  whioa  it  contaios  are  cmefly  addressed  to  the  deities 
of  fire,  of  the  firmament,  of  the  wind.s  the  seasons,  the 
moon,  the  sun  ;  who  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  sacri- 
fice, or  appealed  to  for  weiiUh,  or  for  the  granting  of  their 
several  l)enelicial  quililu-.  The  Sanhita  of  this  Veda 
contains  many  mantras  which  may  truly  be  claiv-ed  with 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  poefay  we  possess :  but 
this  praise  cannot  be  extended  to  the  composition  of  the 

f greater  part  of  them ;  tlie  praises  and  petitions  are  too 
ittle  varied  and  rarely  show  signs  of  vigour  of  thou|;ht  or 
felicity  of  diction.  This  however  is  only  a  proof  of  their 
high  antiquity ;  man  had  not  yet  shaken  off  the  tram- 
mels of  nature  ;  his  individuality  had  not  yet  declared 
itself;  hence  the  sometimes  cnildish  addresses  to  a 
deity  of  some  element  which  was  only  considered  in  its 
nearest  rdation  to  those  who  pronounced  ^enk  Bharad- 
wfija's  hymn  to  the  morning  dawn,  wbich  is  extmetied  from 
the  fifth  book  of  this  Sanhltit,  and  was  puUiihed  bgrBr. 
Ro<en  in  his  '  Rigvedan  Specimen,*  is  trulv sublime. althoujph 
the  o!)jecf  of  tiie  invocation  is  only  wealth.  It  opens  with 
the  followi'ic:  line,  which  in  the  oritrinal  is  mai'^niP'  enf  : 
*  The  glowiu^r  n^ys  of  dawn  rise  like  the  golden  waves  of 
the  ocean.'  Tlie  request  also  is  not  pressed  as  it  is  in  the 
second  h\-mn  of  the  first  l)ook.  It  is  translated  by  ]>ro- 
fessor  Wilson,  in  his '  Oxford  liCctures,'  p.  10,  and  contains 
the  following  verse :  '  Indra  and  Vayu,  this  juice  has 
been  prepared ;  come  with  benefits  for  us  ;  verily  the  liba- 
tion desires  you  ;'  which  is  followed  by  a  great  number  of 
lines  of  the  same  kind,  and  justifies  the  expres.sion  of  the 
leanied  profesi-or  when  he  says  that  the  short-si;;li1cd 
vanities  of  human  desire  alone  constituted  the  sum  of  the 
Hindu's  prayer. 

The  Kigveda  Sanhitfl  contains  in  its  ttiiid  booli  tbe  cele- 
brated GSyatit,  which  thougli  repeated  more  than  once  in 
other  vediLs,  appears  to  have  oric;inally  beloni^i d  In  the 
KTcli.  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  liands  that  \'is'wiuiiilta  was 
the  HTshi  of  the  mantra  where  it  occurs,  and  the  (»tluT 
hymns  of  this  sage  all  form  part  of  this  book.  The  lollow- 
ing  is  the  sacred  line  which  it  is  enjoined  shovild  be  rL  - 

Seated  without  intermission,  and  is  declared  to  be  the  mo«t 
ivine  {Manu,  ii.  77, 78) :  '  Let  us  meditate  on  the  ador- 
able light  of  the  divine  ruler  (SivitrT,  'the  sun*) ;  may  it 
guide  our  intellects.'  The  true  interpretation  of  this  pa.s- 
sa^e  is  triven  by  Colebrooke  7>m'_v*i  1'^^.  1*^'; ;  l)"t  as 
it  IS  entirely  ha.sed  upor.  the  authority  of  a  Hindu  law- 
pivcr,  who  \  lewed  the  lioly  text  in  a  verj- mvsterious  lipht, 
we  own  that  the  explanation  otters  more  (fifficulties  than 
the  ori^tud  text  ever  can  when  taken  in  its  natiual  sense. 
It  is  however  of  flie  greatest  importance,  and  occurs  in 
varions  forms  in  mosTof  the  woixs  which  constitute  the 
body  of  Hindu  theolotry.  It  is  continually  brought  fur- 
waru  a.s  a  proof  of  the  monotheism  of  the'Veda-s,  and  as 
such  it  may  well  be  taken,  since  all  tbic  coinmeutatonj 
agree  fh.at  it  is  not  the  visible  material  sun  which  is  meant 
by  the  word  Savi'ri,  hut  that  divine  licht  which  i!lumiiU's 
afl,  delirhts  all,  from  which  all  proceed,  to  which  all  mu.st 
return,  and  which  alono  can  irradiate  our  intellects.  (Kr 
W.  Jones's  Jfunu,  p.  IG ;  Colebrooke,  i^  p.  134.)  Other 
hymns  of  this  SannStd  give  distinct  indicitions  of  the 
bdief  in  one  Ood,  and  as  sut  h  we  world  point  n;;'  the  one 
coiitaineii  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  last  lumk  ;  it  is  trans- 
lated by  Colebrooke  (/v.S'iy.?,  i.  .'k'li,  and  begins  in  the  fol-  ^ 
lowing  manner :  '  Then  there  was  qo  entity  nor  nonentity ; 
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no  world  nor  sVy,  nor  aught  al)ove  it :  nothing,  anywhere, 
in  the  happiness  of  any  one,  involving,  or  involvt'd  :  nor 
water  deep  aiul  dani^erous.  Death  was  not ;  nor  then  \va» 
immortality;  nor  distinction  of  day  or  night.  But  That 
brei^ed  without  afflation,  tingle  with  lior  (the  power  of 
owtfon)  who  k  tustdiMd  within  It.'  The  bjmns  which 
conbdn  doctrines  to  well  marked  as  thin  an  generally  in  a 
different  style  of  composition  fh)m  flie  usual  one,  and 
mostly  belonj;  to  the  latter  part  of  the  collection. 

The  theoretical  portion  of  this  \  cda  is  called  the  Aita- 
reya  Brillimiin'aCiwwy*,  i.  from  its  having  t)ecn  recited 
by  a  sa^  named  Aitarcya  {Ibid.,  p.  46; ;  and  here  we 
aireadv  peiedve  a  more  donatio  chamctcr :  they  are  nu 
more  njnmuor  trrayera  to  the  deities  of  the  elements ;  but 
a  aort  of  iliaMOCuei,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  of  historical 
import ;  whilst  others,  and  the  ijrealer  part  of  them,  relate 
to  relicjious  ceremonies  and  thcolo;nf*a!  matters.  What 
was  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  Saiihitri  appears  in  the 
IJrahuian  a  in  a  more  a<lvaueed  stage  of  development,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Monotheism  is  more  clearly  cstahlished. 
We  need  only  compare  the  following  passage,  whiclt  is 
taken  tnm.  tne  Aitarcya  Aran'yaka,  a  part  cf  this  Briih- 
man'a  {Enay$t  i.  47X  with  our  but  quotatim  from  the 
SanhitS,  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  what  is  here  advanced:— 

*  Originally  this  was  indeed  nfiiil  only  :  nothinc:  else  what- 
soever existed,  active  or  iuaclivc'  Hk  thoui;lit,  '  I  will 
create  worlds,' &c.  'niis  ohservallon  would  justify  us  in 
considering  the  Bn'ihman  ns  of  the  Vcdas  to  be  of  a  period 
sabsequent  to  that  of  the  o  >n.pr  >ition  of  the  Mantras,  as  it 
was  first  suggested  by  ColeUrooko  (Bisayt,  i.,  p.  12),  and 
more  cspcciallY  the  Aitarcya,  which  itself  constttutM  an 
Upanlsbad  of  the  Veda  now  ander  oooaderation,  and  seems 
to  be  even  later  than  the  rest  of  the  Rtgvcda-Brfihman'a ; 
for  111)  tliolojrical  pci-sons,  which,  it  is  ascertained,  are  of  a 
comparatively  modem  orii^in,  appear  not  unfreijuently  in 
its  pages.  '  Wiudischmaun,  p.  1IG7.J  But  it  is  rather  its 
doctrine  which  would  detract  something  from  its  antiquity. 
It  teaches  the  way  to  supreme  intelligrence  ;  it  is  stated  to 
be  the  way  of  knowledge :  knowledge"  is  light,  and  Braiima 
MmaeTf  is  this  lieht-  After  this  it  treats  of  a  cosmogony, 
which  is  rcniarValile,  since  it  seems  to  have  paved  the 
way  to  the  Pantheistic  doctrines,  which  subscuucnlly  en- 
gendered Polytheism,  and  helped  to  involve  the  religion 
of  the  Hindus  in  an  almost  inii)cnetrable  web  of  conflicting 
opinions.  The  Creator,  it  is  said,  first  formed  a  man  from 
whom  every  element,  or  rather  all  nature,  proceeded  in 
the  fbllowing  manner: — *  the  ryes  opened :  nom  the  eyes 
ft  glance  sprung;  from  that  glance  the  sun  was  produced,' 
&c.  Bnt  then  all  those  separate  e1ement^  such  as  light, 
air.  fire,  &c.,  came  to  him  and  rcqucste<l  ho  shouM  giv,; 
them  a  form;  they  chose  the  human  body,  and  made  il  up 
among  th<  ni>el\ cs  ;  so  th;it  tn  iu  is  here  distinctly  stated 
to  lie  a  microcosm.  Other  chapters  of  this  book  atioid 
snftieicnt  evidenee,  as  Colebrooke  states,  that  the  an- 
tient  Hindu  teligioii  reocgoisM  only  one  God»  yet  does  not 
atilKeieirtly  disertmtnate  uM  ereanire  from  the  eieator. 
We  shall  conclude  with  ilMttng  that  the  two  chapters 
of  the  .\itareya  Hifdiman'a,  as  we  find  them  translated 
in  Colebrooke  >  /'jwryjr,  i.  ^  and  41:,  though  tlicy  certainly 
evince  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Aran'yaka,  arc  ncvcr- 
thclcM  so  full  of  the  miraculous  power  of  priests,  and 
attacti  60  much  more  importance  to  the  priestly  office  than 
the  hymns  of  the  Sanhitil,  that  we  scarcely  hesitate  to 
abide  oy  our  first  decision,  md  to  eidl  them  productions  of 
a  later  date.  The  Upamriiaib  wMdi  form  part  of  this 
Veda  will  lie  considered,  together  wIth  dl  th«  Othcn, 
towanls  tlie  end  of  this  article. 

The  priest.s  wJio  teaeli  the  UV'j'veda  aiv^called  *IIofali' 
from  the  root  Aur,  '  to  call,'  or  '  to  invoke.* 

The  Yajurveda,  or  Adhwar)n,  was,  as  stated  before, 
taught  by  Vais'unpi(yana;  but  it  soon  branched  off  into 
many  S^lkhla.  The  Unt  sehisra  took  place  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  Vaja*uiplyana,  and  was  occasioned  by  Tiljnj-a- 
valkya,  one  of  bis  twenty-seven  pupils.  The  mjih  which 
was  sul>sc(iuently  employed  to  ac.outit  for  this  too 
absurd  to  be  introdur(>d  here:  we  refer  the  rcad<  r  to  the 

*  Vishn'upurSu.i,'  eh.  lii  ,  scil.  j  .  a:!rl  to  Colebrooke 
Tliis  orijrinal  division  is  the  principal  one. 

fajusli  of  YAjnya\alkya  is  termed  White,  while  that  of 


1 

Hie 

lus  martcr  is  caUed'Black';  nor  is  it  a  mete  diser^an^  in 
the  text  whieh  confllitntes  the  dHfisrence  between  these 

two  hooks  :  they  are  ijuite  sep  inile  wurks.  The  *  VrThad 
Arar.'yaka '  states  that  VAjny  uvalk\  a  lias  had  a  Te^'elation 
of  hiavmi,  ami  the  *  Kta'd'Anukrama*  denies  even  his 


having  been  a  pupil  of  Vais'amplyana.   We  shall  there- 
fore consider  them  separately. 

The  Black  Yajurveda,  which  Is  also  called  the  Taitti- 
rfya  Yajush,  from  the  sage  Tittiri  (Colcbr.,  p.  lG  .,who 
was  the  third  in  succession  as  teacher  of  this  jmuI  of  the 
Scriptures,  begins  its  Sanhit&  with  the  following  prayer : — 
'  I  «ther  thee,  Obianch  of  the  Veda,for  the  sake  o^flua; 
I  ploek  thee  for  the  sake  of  strength.  'Ca]v»,  ye  are  Ukt 
unto  air  (that  is,  as  wind  supplies  the  world  by  raeatis  of 
rain,  so  do  ye  supply  sacrifices  by  the  milking  of  c*>ws). 
May  the  luminous  generator  of  worlds  make  you  attain 
success  in  the  best  of  .sacraments.'  This  is  followed  by 
prayecs  to  be  recited  at  the  perlbrmaacc  of  certain  sacB* 
nces,  either  domestic,  public,  occanona],  or  suda  aa  are 
appdnted  by  law  or  fixed  by  the  seasons.  The  prayers 
relative  to  i|pmcstic  worship^  are  contained  in  tho  fourth 
and  fifth  books  of  this  Sannitfl,  and  as  consecrated  fire  is 
one  of  its  most  important  reiiuisites,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mantras  treat  of  this  .subject.  Tlie  songs  relating  to  the 
colcbnited  sill  :  ifi(  t'  of  the  howe,  or  As'waincdha,  and  those 
which  accompiuiy  the  usual  oblations  to  the  manes  ^pitrTs, 
or  palriarclis),  form  part  of  the  sevcnUi  book,  which  is  the 
last  in  the  collection.  Tlie  Sanscrit  term  for  tho  latt«r 
kind  of  sacrifice  is  FItiTmedha,  and  there  are  many  books 
which  are  purposely  written  to  urove  this  institution  to  he 
of  divine  ongin  :  it  also  forms  the  su!>jeet  of  a  very  inte- 
resting but  rare  trae^  s(  l  uis  luiJecil  to  belong  to 
this  Veda,  and  is  preserved  in  W  ilson's  mlK  etion  at  the 
Bodleian  Library  of  Oxford.  Tlie  Jyoi  i^l  it  Unia  is  a  splen- 
did sacrifice,  at  which  it  is  renuired  tliat  no  less  tlum 
sixteen  priests  should  officiate  and  prepare  the  Soouyuice : 
it  means  *  the  sacrifice  to  light;'  and  the  mantras  relative 
to  it  are  contained  in  the  same  book,  and  treat  of  the  forms 
of  prepHring  and  drinking  flie  juice  of  the  acid  asclepias, 
of  which  more  will  be  said  under  ihg  Sumaveda.  In 
them  wi  tlnd  continual  invocations  to  the  sun,  the  nioou, 
the  fire,  the  air.  and  they  are  in  full  accordance  with  those 
of  the  HtgvediL,  with  this  ody  ^fTcrenco,  th%t  the  namoa 
of  their  authors  are  notpraMmd,  and  that  they  are  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  Ilevatis  fnemselves.  (Colebr.,  I., 

p.  74.)  Another  sacrifice,  w  liich  it  is  enjoined  shouhl  1)C 
performed  every  spring  in  honour  ol  the  si'asou,  is  tailed 
the  Agnistit'oma,  or  •  .sacrifice  to  fire.*  l"hc  mantras  which 
arc  recited  on  this  occasion  arc  chiefly  addres-scd  to  the 
sun,  or  to  its  representative  on  earth,  the  sacrificial  fire, 
and  %re  distributed  into  five  parts,  to  be  read  severally 
during  five  days,  when  a  series  of  oblations  are  made  to 
fire  I  and- these  constitntetiie sacrifice:  prayers  relating  to 
sacrifice  in  general  (adHwara)  form  part  or  the  first  Ijook 
of  the  Yajurveda  SanhitA,  and  occur  also  in  several  cliap- 
ters  of  the  sixth  :  the  mantras  on  the  imposing  ceremony 
IVijasriya,  which  can  oiil}-  be  pertt>rmed  by  a  univeisal 
monarch  attended  by  his  inlmtary  princes,  axe  also  con- 
tained in  the  fitit  book.  As  many  of  the  topics  of  these 
hymns  are  common  to  both  the  Y^jurvedas,  we  shall 
notice  those  which  are  worth  coiaidcratlon  in  speaking  of 
the  VAjaa'ancyl,  or  the  White  Yajush.  Tlie  fidlowiug 
pa.ss,igc,  which  gives  a  good  notion  ol  the  importance  »  hieh 
this  Veda  attaclies  to  sacrifices,  will  scrsc  lu  a  specimen 
of  thcTaittiriya: — 'They  [the  Rudras,  Vasus,  ;uid  AJityaa, 
three  kinds  of  elemental  deifies  who  were  the  fiist  crvaturea 
ailer  the  creation  of  the  earth)  addressed  tlie  Lonl  of  crG%> 
tion,  requesting  him  to  direct  them  in  perfimning  a  solemn 
act  of  religion.  He  caused  the  Vasus  to  sacrifice  with  the 
Agnisht'oma;  and  Ihey  conquered  this  world,  and  gave  it : 
he  caused  the  Rudras  to  sacrifice  with  the  Ukthya,  and 
they  obtained  the  middle  region,  and  gave  it  away:  he 
euiHrd  the  Adityas  to  saeiitiee  with  tlie  .\Iu.\tra,  un'd  they 
acfjuircd  that  (i.e.  the  other)  world,  and  gave  it  away.* 
The  commentators  supply  the  ellipsis  in  these  sentences 
by  adding  •  to  the  pne-^t-''  or  'for  a  sacrificial  fee,'  fer- 
getling  tnat  man  had  as  \  t  not  been  created :  the  Sanaeiil 
verb  by  which  ♦  gave  it  away'  is  rendered,  may  be  very 
well  translated  by  '  gave  it  up,'  which  would  be  in  full 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  pastage, 
and  make  the  sacrifice  the  more  jieilect.  Colebi«)ke 
Ji^xays,  i.  ^T^  ha*,  however  followed  the  interpretation 
of  the  commentator,  and  his  authority  is  of  too  great  a 
weight  to  allow  our  suggestion  to  stand  by  its  si<Ie.  This 
specimen  is  taken  from  the  last  book  of  the  Yajmrveda 
SanhH*.  * 

The  TaittirTya  .•\ran'}-n  contains  lectures,  of  wliich  tlie 
first  six  treat  of  religions  observances  aiul  the  bptiefit*  , 
ansing  torn  aaerifiee,  which  is  aiori^lfiV^«9fl^^ 
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opon  in  tills  Veda,  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  great  ex- 
|>i»toi7  institution.   We  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
the  BrAhnian'a  of  this  Veda,  or  anything  that  could  give 
.  •iS.'"^  inforowttmi  of  it*  contenta  than  that  it  contains 
■  Bmn^'SAtvat,  or  directions  relative  to  the  due  performance 
of  stic-rifltial  ritps.    But  a<  (he  Aian'va  |>iolVs.sedl)  fomu 
l)^\-f  of  the  theoretical  poition  of  thJ  Taittiiha,  wc  hlwll 
give  a  cnnion-  notice  ul  aii  L'paiiishrid  which  Wlutigs  to  it, 
ant!  i*  cntitltHl  the  'Taittinyaku il  tonus  the  seventh  and 
fi^hth  Ifi'iirc  of  the  Aran'ya.    llic  subject  is  the  nature 
^^oTBrahraa  ijn//,  m  uter ;  i.  e,  the  uoivenal  soul),  ao4  it  i* 
•  ^       of  dialogue  between  Vanm'a  arul  his 

■w*  'fSfP'*  ^'^^  •*  desirous  of  knowing^  the  mifrhfy  mys- 
T«y,  "'IRirever,  the  first  definition  of  Urahnia  whii  h  Va- 
nin'ri  invcs  In  his  f>oii  only  mi>l«'ad.s  hini.  and  induces  him 
to  si'airh  lartlu:  ;  fur  wfieii  the  youthful  inquirer  heard 
from  hi-i  fatlK  T  ttiat  Rrahma  was  that  from  whence  all 
beings  arc  urodnced,— that  by  which  they  live,— that  to- 
\\-ard.-*  which  the}'  tend,  and  into  which  they  pass,— lie 
conchided  that  BlUhmft  must  be  food:  for  all  beings  are 
indeed  produced  fhnn  food;  «rhen  bomtbey  live  by  food, 
and  when  they  die  tliey  become  food.  Hi.,  next  J-teiJ  in 
hn  advancement  toward*  tiulh  \\a.s  that  Brahma  wtw 
I  reath  ;  lor,  said  he.  all  beiii^js  live  by  hrealh,  and  they 
jjass  into  breath.  This  however  did  not  salisi'y  him :  his 
lather  tells  him  that  Hrahma  is  profound  meditation,  and 
this  makes  him  think  that  intellect  vas  wliat  lie  sought, 
lie  then  gueiises  that  AiMiula»  or  *ft]idty,'  it  Bndinuu  and 
Dtte'he  nopa.^  Tbe  chapter  condudea  with  myine  that  he 
wbo  Imowt  this  rests  on  tne  same  support  on  which  this 
scipticc-  is  founded,  that  Ls,  on  the  supreme  ethereal  Spirit, 
and  that  be  is  p-eat  by  pro<;eii}.  by  cattle  and  by  holy 
perfections,  and  i^real  by  propitious  cehlnily.  It  is  curious 
to  sec  tile  gradual  stcj)*  Ijy  wliieh  Bhrlgu  rose  from  the 
iDflst  abject  materialism  to  something  liigher  merely  by  the 
'appUeaoon  of  diilereDt  ideas  to  the  ssroe  formuJa  as  nven 
by  Tiis.  Ihther  at  the  bc^nning  of  his  philosophical  in- 
oniries.  If  is  needles*  to  repeat  that  speculations  like 
liiese  can  by  no  means  have  pretensions  to  the  same  age 
tir.  the  bvmns  of  the  Siinhitii. 

The  ^Vhite  Yaiush,  or  the  Vi1ja.s'ajieyi,  is  divided  in  a 
ir^  similar  to  that  of  the  Taittirlyn ;  but  its  Sanhitfi  is 
fmdli  diorter,  and  diffen  from  that  of  the  Blade  Ytiuth 
n  preserving  the  names  of  the  authors  by  whom  the  sc- 
veial  mantras  were  addressed  to  the  Devatiis.  These  RTshis 
are  mostly  the  same  with  those  of  the  RTgvcda  Sanhita. 
and  it  a])pear>  l!;a!  !ii;iny  li)  nirii.  belong  to  both  collections ; 
but  as  the  Yaju>ii  il^cil'  ackiiuwled^'es  the  plaeiarisni.  as  it 
were,  by  entitling  a  section  of  his  Sauhita  Uteh.  we  m  ed 
not  hesitate  as  to  the  work  to  wliieh  they  oricinally  be- 
long. Those  which  may  properly  be  said  to  have  their 
place  here  are  those  whicn  idwe  to  sacrifices  and  religious 
ceremonies,  and"  which  treat  of  the  subjects  nutired  in  our 
Recount  of  the  Taittirfya  Sanhita.  lJut  a.,  it  would  Ijc  tc- 
diou.s  to  enumerate  them  after  so  many  quotations  trom 
the  preceding;  Vetlas.  wi-  ^hali  limit  ouiselves  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  two  points  which  are  vei"^'  material  for  the  rii,'bt 
understanding  of  the  antient  religion  of  the  Hindus,  and 
which  in  this  Veda  receive  a  satiMactoiy  solution.  These 
are  th^  As'wamedha,  or  'the  sacriflce  of  the  horse  ;*  and 
the  Purushamedha,  or  'the  sacrifice  of  mail.'       f  ire  ue 

{►roceed  however  it  will  be  neces-saiy  tO  sUte  that  the 
IrViiMiaD'a  of  the  \".(ju^'aiH_\ i  obst  t  ves  the  same  order  in 
the  ananpenu  nt  ol  the  precepts  cuiieeming  relip'ous  rife.-f 
which  had  been  followed  m  the  aiTaii>;emeut  of  the 
prayers   bcdunging  to  them  in  the  Sanhitd,  and  tliat 
this  perfect  parallelism  enables  us,  and  even  aeema  to  au- 
thorise us,  to  tbiow  ttiem  together,  and  not  to  treat  them 
separately,  as  we  have  done  hitherto,  at  least  with  reirard 
til  'lii-  -.ul)ji(  t.    Tlic  lliiuhi  commentators  theuiM  U  (  -  <  \- 
piiiii  tli<  ->e  chapter'*  in  the  ^arne  manner  in  both  luuiuiii.s 
pf  this  N'eda.    The  siiui ifu i'  <jf  tlie  hotse,  for  which  the 
Veda  itself  declares  thai  '  whosoever  perlornis  il  conquers 
all  worlds,  overcomes  death,  expiates  sin,  atones  for  .^acri- 
lejge,* — a  text  quoted  by  the  nhilosopher  Guad'auSda  in 
hn  comment  on  the  second  Sotia,  or  *  Aphorism'  of  Is*- 
wamlulshnya  Sankl^  KArika— is  an  institution  which 
has  given  rise  to  many  doubts  as  to  the  purity  nf  the  ttri- 
giuai  n  li  jrion  of  the  Hindus  ;  but  which,  ll' rualls  attended  | 
witli  bloodshed,  would  be  entireiy  eclipsed  by  ihc  .abomi-  ; 
niition  of  a  human  sacrifice.    Tlie  cireuiiistaiu  »■  that  the  i 
As'wamedha  always  ends  in  tlie  slaughter  of  the  animal  i 
irticnevcr  it  is  performed  At  the  preieiil  day,  and  th^ni 
JP.     No.  law,  .  . 


sort  of  Purushamedha  has  really  been  practised  for  a  loni; 
time  by  the  Tliugs  [TiiiKis],  has  given  to  these  doubts  a 
great  semblance  of  truth  ;  and  we  think  it  but  right  to 
fne  the  sages  who  framed  the  early  traditions  of  India 
info  a  eonsiffent  religion  from  so  grievous  an  aspersion  ; 
especially  since  the  Abbe  lluboi^.  in  his  '  Expos^  de  quel- 
u>n:r.-un»  des  piincipaux  Articles  de  la  Thcoironit  dis 
Bnibmcs,  contciiant  la  Description  detaillee  du  Giajid 
Saci  itice  du  Cbeval,'  ice..  Paris  may  have  contri- 

buted to  confirm  it.  Tlie  perfonnance  of  the  sacrifice  as 
described  in  thiii  work  agrees  indeed  in  most  pails  with  the 
description  given  in  the  lUmityan'a  sect.  11,  12,  13. 
Seiumpore  edition^' :  but  there  is  nothinir  in  the  antient 
epos  that  could  »n<jre;e.sl  the  ternunation  of  the  sacred  rito 
to  have  been  such  as  stated  in  the  AMir's  liook  :  I'or  hi  re 
w  e  see  the  officiatin;;  priest  place  hini.scli'  before  the  victim 
and  address  tlie  saciificial  knile  to  the  following  effect:— 
*  Knife,  thou  carriest  in  thy  hand  a  dark  and  mvslerioua 
weapon.  I  slmll  use  thee  for  the  immolation  of  the  horse, 
posMss  thyself  of  its  Uood  and  its  flesh.  Thou  art  shaipb 
kin  it  and  rouse  the  felicity  of  the  celestials.'  He  then 
splits  the  head  of  thr  animal,  and  various  ceremonies  I'ul- 
luw  witii  lesraril  to  the  blood,  the  l>one8,  and  the  flesh  of 
the  \ictiin.  There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  any- 
thing of  this  kind  in  tbe  Kamiiyab'a,  where  most  of  the 
details  atlendini;  this  ureat  ceremony  arc  givm.  and  where 
the  description  of  so  dramatic  a  scene  as  this  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  omilted  by  ttw  difftase  author.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  at  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  the  RSmSyan'a  these  sacrifices  were  not  attended  with 
bloodshed. 

Mann,  who  alludes  to  the  As'waniedha  in  nutmrous 
passa-jes  Cn»  in  v.  53  ),  gives  no  positive  directions  aljout  it ; 
an  omission  of  so  important  a  nte  in  a  body  of  laws  which 
contains  even  the  mMt  IwigBlflaint  minutiae,  seems  fi|I(y 
to  justify  the  iaferenee  «•  have  dmwn  from  the  poem 
of  Valmfki.  And  now  when  we  come  to  the  Veda 
itself,  we  find  that,  thouijh  this  ceroniouy  is  called  'the 
sacrifice  cf  the  horse,' — six  hundred  and  nine  animals  of 
%arious  prescribed  kinds,  donuslic  and  wild,  inciudinsr 
birds,  fish,  and  reptiles,  are  made  faj>t,  the  tame  ones  to 
twenty-one  posts,  and  the  wild  itt  the  intervals  between  the 
pillars ;  and  after  certain  pra^^'ers  have  been  recited,  the  ■ 
victims  are  let  loose  without  u^ury.  (Cdcbrooke,  vw.  i., 
p.  610  From  this  it  would  appear  that  tbe  As'wamcdlia  is 
indeed  only  an  emblematic  ceremony,  where  the  horse  h 
avowedly  in<  ant  to  represent  Viiaj,  or  the  primeval  and 
iiniven-ai  inaniCestcd  beinc: ;  as  may  be  collected  from  tha 
last  SCI  ;ion  of  the  Taitliriya  Yajur\cda,  which  repu  scnts 
the  universe,  or  nither  the  universal  soul  clothed  in  the 
creation,  as  a  horse's  body,  when  '  muming  is  bis  bead,  the 
sun  his  eye,  the  air  his  breath,'  Ssc.  Again,  it  appean 
from  the  chapter  on  the  Punishamedha  that  this  also  was 
not  th','  real  sacrifice  of  a  man,  but  thai  a  hundred  and 
eijlitv  -five  men,  of  various  specifud  tnbes,  characters,  and 
prolessiuns,  are  hound  to  c'uM'ri  pests;  and  after  the 
iiymn  concerning  the  allegorical  immolation  of  Njlntvan'a 
has  been  recited,  these  human  victims  are  libemteii  un- 
huit,  and  oblations  of  butter  are  made  on  the  eacdficial 
fire.  This  hymn,  which  is  taken  ftom  the  Sanhitfi  of  thb 
Veda,  shows  at  once  tbe  origin  of  this  institution,  and  tjivcs 
a  tradition  which  runs  throughout  the  Brabmnnu  al  retii,'ioii 
though  sometimes  but  obscurely  mentioned,  and  sucms  to 
offer  a  key  to  tbe  elucidation  of  many  difficulties  which 
otherwise  would  impede  the  progress  of  our  inquiries:  we 
sliaJl  therefore  give  an  account  of  its  contents,  and  retain 
the  words  of  the  text,  when  they  are  deemed  of  importance : 
—The  primeval  being  is  tbe  univeiae,  and  all  that  has  hocn 
or  will  be :  but  the  elements  of  the  world  are  only  one 
piution,of  him  ;  and  throe  poi'ions  of  him  are  itnmoi'talil  v 
in  litaM'ti.  '  1  rum  that  single  poilion,  sunuun<'d  the  utu- 
ver-viil  sjici itifc,  was  tlic  holy  oblation  ol  lii.ttcr  atul  ciiids 
pro<lueed  ;  and  this  did  Inune  all  cattle,  wild  or  domestic, 
w  Inch  arc  governed  by  instinct '  (v.  G).  From  him  were 
produced  horses  and  all  Leasts  that  have  two  rows  of  teeth, 
&c.  '  Him  tbe  gods,  the  demigods  named  SikDiya,  and  the 
holy  sages,  immolated  a.s  a  victim  on  sacred giaes ;  and  thus 
performed  a  solemn  act  of  religion  '  (v.  9).  vVhat  became 
cf  his  diilVn  ul  part^'.'  'Ilisnioii'h  liccamc  a  priest;  his 
arm  was  made  a  aolilier ;  bis  thit:ii  was  transformed  into  a 
husbandman;  from  bis  feet  sjiian!;  the  servile  man '  (v. 
11).   Tliis  very  important  passage  is  stated  in  nearly  the 

aaiaevroidi  inManu  (booK  i.,  v  at  ami  87).  'In  that 
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iwlemn  sacrifice  which  the  gods  perfoiiiud  ^^lth  him  a 
Tictiin,  spring  waothe  butter,  sutuiuer  the  I'liel,  ami  huitiy 
weather  the  oblation '  (14).  '  By  that  saciitke  tlic  gods 
worshipped  this  vietim :  such  were  prinie\al  duties;  and 
thus  did  they  attain  heaven,  where  foimcr  gods  and  mighty 
dgmipMlf  kbide'  Cv«  CompMe  with  tbis  th«  following 
piusR^e  frora  a  hymn  of  the  Rt^eda  (x.  10):— 'That 
vi.'lim  ■  Iio  wove,  willi  tlireads,  on  every  side,  and 
^lituiad  Ijy  liii'  laboLiis  of  a  hundred  and  one  goils,  the 
fiithein.  wlio  wove  an.l  fiatued  and  placed  the  warp  and 
woof,  do  worship,  The  Purusha  (first  male)  spreatlM  aiid 
eoeompMses  tlm  web,  and  displays  it  in  this  world  :i!:d  in 
hnvcn.  When  thatautlent  sacrifiee  wascouipleted,  hage.-,, 
and  men,  aad  our  progenitors  were  by  him  formed.  View- 
iog  with  an  observant  mind  tbis  oblaUon,  which  primeval 
saints  offered,  I  xenerate  them.*  Now  from  this  passage 
it  is  cvidint  that  Puriu'ihamedha  does  not  mean  Ihe  -sii- 
kiifu-e  01  man;'  but  the  'oblation  to  the  primeval  male 
Purusha  or  Viraj,'  in  tho  same  way  tliat  Pitiinn'dlia  means 
'baenilce  to  the  manes.'  There  i.s  however  no  doubt  that 
the  beliBf  in  this  self-immolation  of  Brahma  or  Naruyan'a 
for  toe  puipote  oC  creating  the  world  and  for  its  benefit, 
as  stated  by  oommentatora,  gave  rise  to  an  imposing  cere- 
mony for  its  commemoriition.  That  this  antient  tradition 
of  Uie  Creator's  having  formed  the  universe,  and  all  that  is 
therein  contained  out  of  the  different  parts  of  his  body, 
which  were  off  ered  by  him  to  liimself.  ami  though  severed, 
yet  encorapajised  by  the  irradiations  nf  liis  soul,  must  ha>e 
nad  a  very  deep  root  in  the  belief  of  the  Hindus  is  clearly 
proved  by  their  strict  adherence  to  the  division  into  castes, 
which,  had  it  been  but  a  political  iaittitation,  could  have 
never  lasted  ao  long.  These  also  are  distinctly  stated  and 
univers;illy  believed  to  have  originated  from  a  qundriparli- 
tion  of  the  Cieatur  when  lie  liiul  eieated  himself,  in  full 
accordance  with  the  ele.i  nth  vei^e  of  tiut  hymn  we  have 
above  quoted  from  the  Sanhitil  of  this  Veda.  This  then 
may  be  fairly  taken  W  the  origin  of  the  two  famous  sacri- 
fices which  nave  oeeupied  our  attention.  By  a  false  in- 
terpretation of  the  name,  and  thU  Is  but  too  frequently  tl  e 
case  when  old  institutions  fall  into  disuse,  when  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  prescribed  is  forgotten,  and  when 
the  nations  for  xNluch  they  were  intended  fiave  suffered 
both  physical  aad  mural  dei^radalion,  by  putting  a  wrong 
construction  on  words  which  were  plain  enouL^h  wlieii  the 
good  was  underetood  and  valued,  the  modem  abuminatiQiis 
ui  blvjudy  sacrifices  to  Kfili,  tiremeditated  murder  of  men 
by  Ihugs,  and  the  real  sacrince  of  a  bor8&  majr  certainly 
have  onfirinttted.  We  shall  conclude  with  the  following 
texts  of  the  Ve:!a  —'Hie  Purushaniedha,  the  As'wa,  and 
the  GonK-dha.  are  symbolical  SHU  iifice.s.'  •()  ye  gods,  we 
slaughter  no  victim,  we  use  no  sacrificial  slake,  we  worship 
by  the  repetition  of  sacred  verses.'  (Sumaveda  Sauhita, 
p.  32,  v.  2.) 

Colebrooke  {Eua^f,  vol.  i.,  p.  traii.slates  a  hymn 
belonging  to  the  Viijss'aneyt  Sanhitfi,  which  relates  to  the 
creation,  and  is  much  in  the  same  stvle  of  composition 
with  those  we  have  cited  alTOvc  Anotner  account  of  the 
saine  subject  is  given  in  the  \  i  iliad-.\ran'yaka,  an  I'paiii- 
bhad  of  this  Veda,  which  also  agrees  with  the  notions 
contained  in  our  extracts,  with  the  exeeption  that  in  this 
part  of  the  While  Yajush,  Viraj  aiiju  r.rs  at  first  as  the 
Egoistic  princiulc  ;  for '  when  he  wjls,  and  saw  nothing  but 
huDseU^  be  said  **  I  am  1."  Therefore  his  name  was  Ahain 
I*  Aftonmda  however  he  divides  himself  into  two  pai  t  s, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  Veda.  *  he  w  ished  another ;  and 
instantly  he  became  Hueh  its  is  man  and  woman  in  mutual 
eiiibraee.  lie  caused  this,  his  own  self,  to  tall  into  twain  : 
and  thus  became  a  husband  and  a  wife*  He  then  pro- 
creates the  whole  world.  Tliis  story  is  alluded  to  in  ^lanu 
(book  i.,  V.  32  and  :i3),  where  Maim  himself  is  stated  to  be 
the  oiftpring ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in 
almost  evcrvtliing  that  relates  to  Hindu  antiquities,  and 
we  must  rest  satisfied  when  we  have  succeeded  in  finding 
one  gi'neral  and  t'undanienlal  notion. 

Tile  Saina\eda  ^iVoiu  the  root  .>./iiv,  (  <)n\ ertihle  ii  to  <(;, 
and  hignifying  '  to  destroy :'  the  deiisativo  is  expeuiided 
as  soniething  '  which  destioys  sin  :' {'oh  br.)  is  secor.d  in 
order,  thougu  first  in  exee'.leiiee,  aieordiiig  to  the  Bita- 
garad'Gita.  A  peculiar  degiee  of  holiness  seetns  to  be 
attached  to  It  by  the  Hindus,  although  this  would  not 
appear  from  Manu  iv.  123  and  124  .  'The  Kfgveda  is 
heki  sacred  to  tlte  gods ;  the  Vuurvcda  relates  t^v  nian- 
kind.ti  Ibi  8te»veda  cooeems  tbe  nmiee  of  ancctton^ 


and  the  sound  of  it  raises  tlierefore  a  iiotior.  of  isonutlii'c  im- 
pure.' However,  it  is  rea-Minahle  that  this  \'cda  should  liavi- 
a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hindus.since  it  entirely 
relates  to  the  Soma-y&ga,  or  moon-plant  sacrifice,  at 
which  most  of  the  hymns  whldl  constitute  its  Sanhita  are 
directed  to  be  sung.  The  principal  subjects  of  these 
mantnui  are  the  praiws  of  the  deities,  who  are  supposed  to 
honour  the  cereuionv  with  their  presence,  and  prayers  for 
the  pio-j)eiity  of  the  worshippers  and  those  connected 
with  tlkin.  Iliere  are  also  some  invocations,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  conseeniting  the  fire  into 
whii  h  tlu'  oblalinn  is  cast  ;  and  others,  the  soma  juice  of 
which  it  priucipally  consists.  As  we  have  hitherto  coit- 
fined  ourselves  to  an  analysis  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
Vedaa,  it  seems  proper  that  we  should  mve  an  instance  of 
the  sacrifices  to  which  they  relate,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
shall  sul)init  an  abstraet  of  the  des<Tiption  of  the  mnon- 
plant  sacrifiee  in  Dr.  Stevenson's  translation  of  the  S;lnia- 
veda  Sauhita.  To  th.e  Sonia-y:'i£:a  only  the  first  three 
elas>e3  of  Hiahmans  are  adnutted,  ;'.  f.,  those  who  know 
either  the  HTeh,  S.iman,  or  Yajush ;  for  the  profession  of 
the  Atharva-Vedi  Brahmans  being  tu  destroy  enemies, 
their  presence  would  be  inauspicious.  In  a  moonlight- 
night  the  moon-plant  (sarcostema  viminalM)  must  be 
ulucked  up  from  the  roots,  not  cut  down,  from  the  table- 
land on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  when  the  aran'i  wood 
ipremna  spinosfi)  must  also  be  collected  for  kindling  the 
saercil  fire.  When  stripped  of  their  leaves  tiie  hare  stems 
ofthe.se  plants  are  to  be  laid  on  a  cart  drawn  by  two  rams, 
and  brought  to  the  housa  Of  the  TajaniSna,  or  institutor 
of  the  sacrifice,  at  whose  ex^nse  all  tlia  ceremonies  are 
performed  for  his  own  especial  benefit.  The  stalks  aro 
then  bruised  by  t!i(,'  Brnnnians  with  stones,  and  p:  ! 
between  two  planks  of  wood,  that  the  juice  may  be  ex- 
pressed. They  are  now  placed  with  their  cxpres^icd  juice 
over  a  goats-hair  stiainer,  sprinkled  with  water,  and 
squeezed  by  the  fingers  of  the  Brahmans.  The  juice  drops 
into  (he  drona  kaldsa,  the  receiving-vessel  placed  below, 
when  it  is  further  mixed  with  clarified  butter,  barley,  and 
the  flour  of  a  grain  called  by  the  Mahrattas  wan,  and  of 
which  the  Sanscrit  tenn  is  trin'adhfinya  or  n1v£ra.  It  is 
now  allowed  to  ferment  till  a  .spirit  is  formed,  when  it  in 
ihawn  off  for  oblation  to  the  gods  in  a  .scoop  ealUtl 
s'mch,  and  in  a  huHe  called  ehania^a,  for  contiuniijtion  by 
the  officiating  lhahmans.  The  soma,  when  properly 
prepared,  is  a  powerful  spirit:  it  is  said  in  this  Veda  to 
nave  intoxicated  S'ukia,  and  to  hare  made  even  Indra'a 
fbee  all  awry  while  he  was  drinking  it ;  and,  by  if  a 
exhilarating  principle,  to  have  furnished  him  with  that 
might  without  whuh  he  could  not  have  subdued  the 
enemies  of  the  gods.  De  Candolle  observes  of  tbis  plant, 
which  lie  refers  to  the  genus  Apocynei,  that  it  contains 
a  juice,  of  which  it  would  be  erroneous  to  sav  that  it  is 
narcotic,  since  its  effect  is  by  no  means  cafculated  to 
soothe  the  nerves,  but  mtich  rather  to  deprive  the  nci-vea 
of  their  power  of  activity  without  a  stupifying  sleep. 
Seven  classes  of  priests  are  necessary  to  the  Soma-y/ljpi, 
which,  as  it  is  saered  to  Soma,  or  'the  moon.'  or  rather  its 
regent,  '  Soma-nutha,' is  attended  with  many  ceremonies 
connected  with  fire.  Besides  the  three  usual  sacred  fires, 
which  are  always  kept  alive  in  the  house  of  a  rigid 
Brahman,  fire  from  heaven,  obtained  either  from  !i<rhtiun|p 
or  from  the  sun— tttis  is  very  remarkable,  thoush  tbe  pro- 
cess is  not  indicated— shontd  be  added.  Fire  irom  Aran'i 
wood  is  to  be  jnim  d  to  (hose,  and  mu.it  be  oblninod  by 
a  process  called  eliiirniiisr.  which  consists  in  drilling  a 
piece  of  thi.*  wood  into  an:  tin  r  l)y  i>ul!ing  a  t^lring  tied 
to  it  with  a  jerk  with  the  one  hand,  while  the  ollit-r 
is  hlac'seiicd.  and  so  on  alternately  till  the  wood  takes 
fire,  which  is  received  on  cotton  or  fiax  held  in  the 
hand  of  an  as.sistant  Brahman.  Tlie  New  HonaiuU  rs 
obtain  fire  from  wood  in  a  similar  manner,  and  it 
13  also  pmcfised  to  this  day  by  the  Rua.<.ian  peasants. 
The  half  where  tin <.  i  ri  nionies  r.rc  performed  is  in  the 
inner  part  of  a  H;,iliman"s  house,  and  the  thr*-e  fire- 
j'laecs,  or  '  kunda-,'  '  -  v'  n-ii:ht  call  theni  altars — are 
plueil  at  the  beginnin;;,  tho  centre,  and  the  end  of  a 
seipentine  wall,  of  between  two  and  three  feet  high, 
which  runs  thniu^h  tbe  's&UU*  or  room,  and  is  called 
the  *  Vcdi.*  But  in  order  that  these  ceremonies  idioutd  be 
efficacious,  and  the  hymns  which  are  sitn;;,  n.s  noticed 
before,  propitiate  the  deities  therein  luvuked,  the  Siima- 
veda  Brabnon'a  is  chiefly  taken  up  in  pointiqg  out  the 
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aMt«ritiM  Ihst  moit  bepradised  to  that  effect.  Ilxcse  arc 

K'ncipally  farting  kMmi  is  earned  to  aij  extreme  dcfrree. 
t  when  the  aacnnee  is  tenninated  there ts a foastjn  which 
rich  viands,  and  abundant  polAtions  of  ilie  rnoon-platit 
beveraiire,  largely  indcinnily  the  devotees  fur  their  fcmiicr 
abstinence:  morto\erlhe  presents  nu  nlioncd  as  nceeAsui->- 
to  be  given  to  the  officiating  Brahnians  are  cows,  'mIiI, 
horses,  and  provisions.  Tlie  Somayilpa  lias  been  tnree 
times  performed  witltin  the  boundaries  of  the  Mahratta 
countiy  ainee  its  occupation  by  the  English,  and  doubt- 
iesiljp  ■Boompamed  with  execam  of  all  kinds,  and  rites 
whioh  wooM  show  how  Mte  th«f  nnderatood  the  sanctity 
of  this  sacrifice,  tn  \\h\vh  ilicy  cliiic  from  their  innate 
reverence  to  every  antient  iii^tit'.ition,  however  dege- 
nerate and  nnmeaiiiiii,'  i1  may  lia\e  la  come.  For  what 
else  is  this  act  of  drinking  the  soma-juice  but  a  Ivind  of 
Mcrament,  by  means  of  which  union  with  the  creator  may 
be  obtained  f  or  rather  it  is  the  great  sacrament  of  puriti- 
cation,  which,  when  du^  performed  w  ith  the  prescribed 
■u»terities,  admits  of  reconciliation  with  That  (Brahma- 
VirSj),  whose  setf-imraolation  cannot  be  forgotten.  With- 
out rcferrin^r  to  the  Snmaveda  Upanishads,  which,  as 
often  of»iierved  in  this  adicle,  arc  of  a  later  dale,  and  have 
enlarged  upon  tlie  topic*  contained  in  the  mantras  of  the 
Sanhibis — and  the  antiquity  of  these  is  admilled  without 
gainsay — we  shall  bring  forward  u  few  verses,  chosen  at 
laodooi,  fixun  the  collection  of  son^  belonging  to  this 
Veda:  ^That  sarinf;  moon-plant,  by  its  stream  or  pressed 
sacnRctal  viands,  mnkcs  us  pure.  That  saving  moon- 
plant  makes  us  pure.'  I'art  i.,  Prapathnhoy  vj. ;  Das'atf, 
2,  V.  i.  p.  'M  ol  Transl.)  •  ()  moon-plant,  thou  art  dis- 
tillfd  ttir  (>\!r  bcneiit,  that  thou  mayeat  satisfy  tlie  mighty 
God."  v.  xiii.)    •  0  Soma,  our  puriher,' &c.  Ihid., 

Du$.  4,  V.  ix.)  'Tho  greatly  belovea,  the  heavenly,  the 
learned,  the  wise  director  of  the  sacrifice,  placed  Ly  the 
ittes  of  conseecaticiin  in  heaven  and  earth,  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  his  existence,  comes  to  us  by  means  of  the 
prcK-K'd  moon-plant  Haerifice.'  i  Transl.,  p.  DO.  Tliis 
verse  can  scarcely  fail  to  rcmind  the  reader  ofthr  ]i;Lssii;e 
we  have  (,iioted  from  the  Hlgveda  I'x.  10:  (  'olebrooke, 
vol.  i.,  p.  34).  It  would  l)e  tedious  to  quote  more  in  suppoit 
of  our  opinion,  and  we  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  trans- 
lalton  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  London,  184$.  A  great  manyof 
tlMi»MS«  oftUsSanhitt  are  taken  ftoin  the  RTgveda.  We 
doul>t  however  whether  we  ought  to  say,  with  the  learned 
doctor,  that  the  whole  is  probably  extracted  and  compiled 
from  thr  "•vHiliit  'i  of  the  first  Veda.  The  Upanishads  which 
come  under  tiiis  head  are  jicculiarly  interesline,  from  the 
abstruse  and  truly  ingenious  way  in  whicli  thcolo^'ieal 
subjects  are  treated ;  but  of  these  herealter,  a^i  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe  the  fourth  and  last  Veda.  The 
Brnbflums  who  chant  the  ven^  of  the  verses  of  Simavedii 
are  called  Udj^tiT  (from  the  root  fan  *  O  sing.*) 

Tlie  Atharvan'a,  go  denominated  from  its  having 
been  divulcred  by  the  sage  Atharvan.  is  not  generally 
admitted  to  be  of  Kjual  nu! iieuticity  with  the  preceding 
Veda-s  ;  and  this  niay  have  been  occasioned  from  its  being 
seldom  qu0te4i  end  not  from  any  internal  evidence. 
Indeed  the  fluenmstance  of  its  containing  mostly  incanta- 
tions Qf  %  post  ftBrmidable  nature,  for  the  destruction  of 
enemies,  may  easily  account  for  the  neglect  with  which  it 
eeema  to  have  been  treated  :  for,  whilst  the  other  Vedas 
are  in  daily  use  with  the  Urahmans,  and  tlio  reading  of 
them  is  ne\cr  allowed  to  be  omitted,  the  Atharv.'n  a.  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  contents,  can  he  produced  only  on 
certain  occasions,  Chapters  from  this  Veda  have  fre- 
quently been  translated :  such  is  the  incantation  which  Sir 
Williara  Jones  ht$  inserted  in  th« 'Asiatic  Researches' 
(vol.  i.,  p.  849>.  Another  was  published  by  Professor 
Wilson,  in  the  Talent  fa  Oriental  Magazine '  for  October, 
1823.  We  shall  content  ourselves  witti  the  quotation  ofthc 
line  which  we  tiiid  ttar.siatcd  ii;  ( 'olcbrookc  vol.i., 
p.  !H)) :  '  Destroy,  O  sacred  gra-^-t  (I'oa  Cynnsuroules).  my 
foes;  exterminate  ray  enemies:  anniliilate  all  those  who  hate 
me,  O  prciiious  grass  !*  Imprecations  of  this  kind  arc  not 
however  the  pnly  subject  of  the  Atharvan'a :  it  also  con- 
tiuiis  a  great  number  of  prayen  fpr  safety,  and  the  averting 
of  calamities.  There  are  moreover  h3rmns  and  prayen  to 
l>e  used  at  solemn  rites  and  relicnous  exercises  not  specified 
in  the  Yajush.  From  this  >hort  sketch,  which  it  is 
needless  to  extend,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
Athar\'aveda  is  more  a  book  for  occasional  reference 
than  a  treatite  to  be  used  by  all  ttie  Bndmiana.  This  is 


alao  the  reason  assigned  by  MadhusiMaMl  SaiMmtt  i|l  bh 
'  Pra&thflnabedha,'  quoted  by  Colcbrooke  CBnaui,  val.fi., 
p.  13).  But  the  contrary  opinion  may  still  be  neld  wifli 
very  good  reason ;  fbr  occasional  pieces  conld  only  have 
been  added  when  the  rest  of  the  body  of  Hindu  l  ipture 
had  been  cnmpletcd,  and  certain  omissions  remarked: 
besides,  this  doctrine  of  hatred  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
general  couciliatoiy  chaiaeter  of  Brahmani^m,  and  may 
fair'y  gi%e  room  to  douhls  ns  to  its  aire,  wliic  h,  if  these 
suimiscs  be  tnie,  would  be  posterior  to  that  (/f  the  Tiaj1. 
To  the  Atharvaveda  are  tacked  a  long  string  of  Upanishads, 
which  dther  belong  to  its  BrilhrnatPa,  orwMch  the  prin- 
cipal part  is  entitled  the  do-jiiitba.  or  constitute  a  se- 
parate body  of  thcolog)',  based  upon  the  original  Vedas. 
and  following  immediately  af\cr  the  Athar\an  a,  in  the 
complete  collection  of  the  Scriptures,  without  forming 
part  of  it.  The  latter  seems  to  lie  the  more  ]dmiaiblo 
opinion,  since  l^panisliads,  which  are  avowedly  spun  out 
from  some  peculiar  doctrine  of  cither  one  or  otner  of  the 
preceding  Vedas,  ore  also  found  in  this  place.  Both  the 
style  of  tneir  composition  and  the  language  differ  so  much 
from  the  mantras  of  the  different  Sanhitiis,  that  we  may 
safely  euii>ider  them  as  specimens  of  the  second  pcrioil  of 
Sanx  rit  literature,  and  u  iqeh  they  will  be  broaM^  of  in 
the  lollowing  sketch. 

Upanishacl  (according  to  Colebraoko  ftom  the  verb 
md  {ihad-M)j  to  destroy,  to  move,  or  to  weaiy*  pveeedfed 
by  the  prepositions  upa,  near,  and  ni,  continually,  or  nu, 
certainly)  is  in  dictionaries  given  as  a  synonyme  ofra/intya, 
which  signifies  mystery.  S'ankara  Aeharya,  the  cekbr.-'ted 
expounder  of  a  great  number  of  lliLse  works  on  theolos^y,  and 
the  author  of  the  Vedanta-Silra,  says,  at  the  bo^'inning 
of  his  exposition  of  the  Kittbaka  I^panishad  :  •  Those  w  ho 
doiie  tinal  emancimtion,  and  have  abjured  ail  that  IS 
visit)le  and  perishaule,  and  have  obtained  the  iciciiee 
called  Upanishad.  ri^all  be  fireed  flrom  ignomneo  and  flie 
other  evtls,  wtnen  are  the  cause  of  the  evohitions  of  the 
world  rs.ansi'ra" — for  then  (the  evils">  will  be  removed  and 
destroyed.  Tins  i  -the  raeanivir  nClhc  mot  s/md,  and  there- 
fore is  this  St  ienci'  called  l']viiiisl;ad.'  Hut  l'pani>had  may 
be  also  rendered  by  '  session '  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
'scbola,"  being  chieily  a  kind  of  disputation  between  a 
master  and  his  pupil.  (Windischmann,  p.  1100,  1678.) 
Of  these  Upanishads,  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  Hindu 
theology  or  the  fifth  century  of  oar  «ra  is  motmuMy 
founded,  there  are  fifly-two,  the  first  fifteen  of  which  arc 
stated  to  he  but  the  terminating  sections  of  the  Atli  irva- 
veda.  We  shall  however  notice  only  tliosc  which  both, 
ill  the  opinion  of  the  natives  and  the  jodgawat  of 
Europeans  are  considered  nf  iniporfance. 

The  Rtgveda  is  followed  liy  two  ypMbhada  which  are 
generally  assigned  to  it ;  but  'which  aw  nevertlieleas  sepa- 
rate autnorities  for  two  difFbrent  schools:  these  are  the 
*  Aitareya,'  from  which  an  extract  has  been  given  above 
when  speaking  of  the  BrShman'a  of  tho  RTdi,  and  the 
Kaushitaki.  From  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  the  former  we  sh.ill  quote  a  passage  which  is  .sing'dar 
enough,  as  it  is  explanatoiy  of  Condillac's  ingenious  theory 
of  the  senjcs.  When  the  primev;d  Heine  had  created  tho 
worlds  and  its  regents,  and  WBs  him;  i  If  the  primeval  roan* 
'  He  reflected :  "  There  arc  wo4ds  and  regents  of  vtorlds ; 
for  ttem  win  1  firame  food."  He  viewed  the  waters ;  llrom 
wnN'r-,  fVi  contemplated,  form  issued:  and  food  is  form, 
whicli  was  so  pioduccd.  Being  tlnis  frnmed,  it  sought  to 
flee.  The  man  endeavoured  to  seize  if  by  speech,  but  could 
not  attain  it  by  his  voice,  &c.  He  attempted  to  catch  it  by 
his  breath,  but  could  not  inhale  it  by  breathing ;  had  he  bv 
inhaling  it,  (hunger)  would  be  satisfied  by  smelling  fooa. 
He  sought  to  snatch  it  by  a  glance,  but  could  not  surprise 
it  by  a  Took :  had  he  seized  it  by  the  sight,  (hunger)  woidd 
have  been  satisfied  by  seeing  food.  He  attempted  to  catch 
it  by  hearing,  but  could  not  hold  it  by  listenin<r  :  had  he 
caught  it  bv  hearkening,  fhunger:  would  have  been  satisfied 
by  food,  lie  endcavi  ircd  to  seize  it  by  hi?  skin,  but  could 
not  restrain  it  by  his  touch:  had  he  sciicd  it,  &c.  H'l 
wished  to  reach  it  by  the  mind,  but  could  not  attain  it  b\ 
thinking :  had  he  caught  it,  ice."  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
all  this  time,  though  he  had  created  biabotihr,  or  *pniii4H,* 
and  it  managed  to  perform  these  different  AmctionSt 
the  spirit  was  nevcrthcleas  without  or  rather  hovering 
about  it ;  Init  seeing  this  '  Tie  thought,  "  If  sjx  t  eh  di:.- 
course,  bieath  inhale,  and  sight  view  ;  if  heaiiai;  lu  ur,  &r., 
then  who  amir'  He  then  enteied  thli&bodv.  andM'h^) 
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chapUr  eoneludes:  * Tbut  bonii  he diietiiimuUied  the ele- 
menti.' 

As  nothint^  of  the  Kan>hTtal<T  ha^  \A  ajjpcarcJ  in 
print,  wc  bhall  limit  ounselves  by  htatinir  tluit  it  contains 
two  clialosfues  on  the  same  topics  those  of  pn'ci-ding 
Upaniahads,  and  that  it  is,  together  with  the  Aifareyaka, 
one  of  the  chief  anthorities  for  the  \  oiianta  .school  of 
I^utoeopby*  "Ihe  Taittirlyaka  has  alreedy  been  upoted 
us  one  or  the  most  important  UpanUhaAi  escribed  fo  the 
Blatk  Yajui-veda.  Anothor  Upuiishad  beloncring  to  it 
is  t'tie  Maitriiyan  i.  wliieh  is  the  luincipal  book  of  a  school 
of  Vajur\-edi  Brahniiui-^,  who  tlurn.-.cUos  Maitriy- 

an  iyiuj.  Some  pa*»ai,'es  from  the  Maitrayani  have  bt  cn 
lor  the  first  time  published  in  a  translated  form  in  Win- 
dischmann'a  'Philoaophie  dcr  Wellpeschichte'  (p.  15U.1, 
1G15} :  one  of  these  is  peiticularly  worth  noticing ;  it  gives 
a  definition  of  the  sou)  in  the  following  manner:  'The 
soul  is  thyself;  for  thou  knowcst  that  which  ia  different  flrom 
soul  and  is  pt  risliable.'  '  But  \vl\at  is  the  sotd  ?'  asked  the 
king.  The  >a<^v  answered  :  '  Ho  who  dwells  in  the  bod\, 
who  heeds  the  l>ody,  and  at  whose  dejiurting  the  t)ody 
Sliders  wtiilst  he  does  not  aufier,  for  uneertaintv  (such  as 
the  body's)  is  not  his — that  is  the  »oul.  He  clelights  in 
his  beauty,  he  is  immortali  fearless,  and  himself  Creator.' 

The  White  Yqosh  haa  two  Upaiusheds,  which  are 
both  of  great  length  and  enjoy  the  highest  authority 
among  the  Hindus.  They  arc  the  Is'avSsya  and  the 
Vrihad-Aran'yaka,  of  wliidi  several  extract:^  have  been 
given  in  tJie  course  of  this  article.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
lulduce  .specimens  fmm  them,  since  they  an'  all  la  the 
same  stjle  of  composition  with  tJic  rest,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

The  priaciwd  Upaniahnd  of  the  SSmaveda  is  the  Chfiiip 
dogya,  which  ia  am  very  frerjuently  quoted  and  part  of 
v.liieh  i.s  well  known.  The  lullowing  is  a  specimen  from  the 
second  part  of  the  seventh  ehapter,  which  isthc  most  sacred 
in  the  opinion  of  tlie  W-drmla  school  of  philosophy;  it 
i-s  a  diaio^Tin!  between  Uddulaka  and  his  son  S'wetaVetu : 
'  Brin;f  here  that  fruit  from  the  lig-tree.'  'Here  it  i.s, 
O  venerable !'  '  Open  it.'  '  It  is  opened,  O  venerable !' 
•What  dost  thou  seeT  'These  small  seeds.'  'Divide 
one  of  them.'  •  It  is  divided,  O  venerable  V  '  What 
Jost  thou  seer  'Nothing,  O  venerable T  The  master 
yaid  to  tiiii:  :  '  From  the  subtile  element  which  thou  seest 
Dot  wa->  jitoduced  this  tali  fi^-tree.  Helic\e,  O  my 
bon  I  ice.  Ttirow  salt  into  the  water  and  come  ai^ain  in 
the  morning.*  So  he  did.  To  him  .said  Uddaiaka  :  '  IJiing 
the  salt,  which  on  yc&ter-eve  thou  didst  tlirow  into  tiie 
water.  He  sought  and  found  it  not,  it  was  dissolved. 
'Taste  th«  water  on  this  side;  how  testes  it?*  'Ssh.* 
•  Taste  it  in  the  middle  ;  how  T  •  Salt.'  •  Ta*te  it  on  the 
other  side;  how?'  'Salt.'  '  Tlirow  it  away  and  come  to 
me."  So  he  did.  He  -aid  to  him  :  '  Thou  seest  not  the 
being  (to  vy]  but  verily  it  is  here.'  The  rest  of  this  l)ook 
is  highly  intei-esting.  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
textshould  be  published.  TheKena  or  Keneshitam  Upani- 
shad,  so  called  from  its  fir»t  words  fby  whom  it  is  desired'), 
has  a  leputatioA  ahaoatas  high  as  the  Chandogya;  and 
here  we  find  a  cmioas  passage,  stating  that  the  tnte 
knowkdire  of  Brahma  is  not  to  be  obfainfi!  by  knowledire 
or  uiideis'.aiidin;:,  but  liy  faith:  *  Thi'  nuL-iter  speaks: 
"  If  thou  tliinkest  that  thou  ilost  know,  then  knowest 
thou  little  indeed  of  the  essence  of  Brahma."  The 
pupil  considers,  and  observes :  "  I  i)erceive  ;  now  I  pre- 
sume no  more  to  say  that  I  know  i;\viuit  Brahma  is); 
nor  do  I  know  that  I  know  it.  For  to  him  who  is  uncon- 
sdousil  is  made  known,"'  &c.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  the  injunction,  that  both  faith  ami  tindcnitanding 
should  be  \uiited,  for  '  the  mind  when  obtained  through 
tlie  initid  acquires  strength,  and  know!ed<;e  l;i^  es  it  ini- 
niortality.' 

Tlie  .MunM  aka  is  the  principal  Upaui^had  of  the  Athan- 
van'a,  and  is  al.so  one  of  the  most  Impoftant  for  the  doc- 
trines wiiich  it  contains.  These  arc  phdn  enoogh  from 
the  fbllowini^  words  of  its  lint  section:  *The  supreme 

science  is  that  by  which  this  imperishable  (nature)  is  ap- 
prehended, which  is  eentcmplated  by  the  wise  for  the 
souree  of  beings.  As  the  .spider  spins  and  iruthei^  back 
(its  thread) ;  as  plants  sprout  and  germinate ;  as  hair 
ipo^vs  on  a  living  person  :  >o  is  this  universe  here  pro- 
duced from  the  imperishable  nature,"  &e.  Another  Upa- 
nishad,  which  is  genernlly  clashed  with  this  Veda,  is 
entitled  the  KAthaka.  Cofebitioke  has  given  in  his  Esssy 


(vol.  i.,  p.  95, &c) a  compete  lilt  atHmmum oC  ttMH  - 
Upaniahads,  and  those  of  them  wlmlieni  eiUMT  pAHriMi 
or  otherwise  msds  faiown  are  noticed  af  the  einiwttkm4f 

this  article. 

The  iige  of  the  "W-dns  has  been  a  matter  of  coukiderable 
discu:^aiun  and  conflicting  opinion ;  it  »eemit  lutwever  Ubat  . 
the  dale  now  generally  assigned  to  tltem  is  b^weaa.  th*' 
fifteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  before  our  sm;  Mid 
that  Dwaip^yana,  the  anaoger,  *  VySi>a,'  or  the  school  at 
which  he  is  the  reouted  founder,  flourished  about  thirteCMi 
centuries  before  tlic  Cliiistian  sra.   Sir  Wiltiam  Joaes  ' 
has,  in  his  preface  to  Manu  i,p.  7  ,  attempted  to  fix  the 
atre  of  the  "\  ajurveda  by  eountiiig  the  liun  of  forty  sSigett 
through  whom  its  dottiincs  were  tnmsnntted  from  the 
time  of  ParSaara,  a  Hindu  ttuge  and  the  father  of  VyuMb 
(p.  11),  whose  epoch  is  fixed  by  a  celestial  obi>ervatioa  baaed  <• 
upon  the  astronomical  tntatiae  which  is  appeiuisd  to  ttiM> . 
Veda,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  proper  periods  fo  thff.  • 
perlonnance  of  ri'Ii^'ions  tUitics.  Tlie  conclusion  he  arrives  .. 
at  by  nieiuisof  this  reasoning,  which  is  not  convincing,  is  .•• 
that  the  \'iijurve,!a  had  been  written  in  l7tM  belore  C'hiist, 
With  the  help  of  a  similar  calendar  entitled  .)\  o1i.->h,  w  here 
the  place  given  to  the  solstitial  points  at  the  lime  uf  itis 
composition  is  tliat  in  which  those  points  were  situated  in 
the  fourteenth  centuiy  before  Christ,  the  learned  C^le- 
brooke  {Etsays,  vol.  1.,  pp.  100,  200)  seems  to  haveeettkd 
the  question.   But  as  these  Jyotish  or  astronomical  trea- 
tises belong  to  the  bi'dunan'a,  or  theoretiuil  pait  of  the 
Veda-s,  and  we  have  had  ^^ufEcient  reason  to  duubl  their 
being  of  an  eiiua!  at;e  wjlli  the  Mantias,  this  date    w, . 
cent.  B.C.)  w  ould  only  be  apiila  able  to  the  second  aild  hit er 
portion  of  tlie  sacred  scaptuies,  and  would  allow  (wj^btbe 
oomputetiou  of  Sir  William  Jones,  which  only  po^etses  to 
give  the  date. of  the  Yajur)  of  its  being  removed  still 
farther.    However  there  ean  be  no  doubt  aA  to  their  aiw 
thenticity  and  their  high  antiquity,  since  the  difference 
between  the  style  of  the  Mantras  and  the  I'jiauisha Is, 
which  have  also  been  included  ia  the  date  ttbuve  meii- 
tioned,  is  as  great  as  dte  Style  of  Chaucer  compmed  wtb 

that  of  I'ope. 

The  luiidamental  doctrine  of  the  Vedas  seems  to.bo 
this :  The  vaiious  elements  which  copstitate  this  iMiveiSQ 
are  onlv  the  various  parts  of  the  ttnlvensl  and  primeval 

s<iul,  tfie  objci  lhe  'riiat,  which  by  the  very  d'lsiueniber- 
nient  of  it-M-If  Ijad  lo-t  its  subjectivity.  Thionchout . 
the  Vedas  there  runs  a  strong \ein  of  i)clief  ui  liie  full 
of  man.  who  though  he  had  received  his  own  cxibtc^ee 
through  the  self-immolation  of  the  Creator,  and  was 
origini^  part  of  him,  bad  lost  his  primeval  purity,  to  ro> 
cover  which  sacrifices  of  various  kinds  were  onuined  in 
imitation  of  the  great,  original,  and  universal  sacrifice. 
And  this  seems  indeed  to  be  the  early  tradition  amongst 
all  na(i<ius  of  the  earth.  The  Vedic  monotheism,  wliich 
one  would  houiclinies  be  inclined  to  doubt  from  the  nu- 
merous Devatils  who  are  iiivokeil  in  the  .Mantraa,  will 
appear  plainly  enough  if  the  reader  lias  tlie  patieuoe  tg.. 
reiul  the  following  passage  :  '  The  deities  are  imly  three  i. 
whose  places  are  the  earth,  the  unterme^iste  regiout  and, 
heaven :  (namely)  fire,  air,  and  the  sun.  Tlicy  are  pro- 
nonnced  fo  be  (the  deitie--  <  !'  the  my-steiiuiis  i  :iUKs 
(Bliur,  lihuvar,  and  swar\  calK  d  tiu'  \  yaluilis  see  M-mii, 
ii..v.  7ti )  severally;  and  I'lajlijidi  ,the  lor<l  of  crealures ,  is 
(the  deity)  of  them  coIUH  li\ely.  Tlie  syllable  t)m  nieaiib 
ever)- deity;  it  belongs  to  him  ruianiesht'i)  who  dwells 
in  the  supreme  sljode,  &c.  Other  deities  belouging  to 
those  several  regions  are  portions  of  the  (three)  gods ;  for 
they  are  variously  named  and  described  on  acjsouut  of 
their  different  operations:  but  (in  fact)  tlicre  is  only  one,' 
deity,  the  great  Soul  Mah.ln  almii).'  Numerous  jiaoia^n 
of  the  same  kind  occur  iu  idmost  every  ]mge  of  the  Vedic 
literature,  by  which  v, c  iman  the  Upa\eda>,  lor  a 
notice  of  which  we  refer  to  the  article  on  Saa.scTil  lilcia- 
ture.    [Samscmt  L.i.\Gi'.vGK  and  Litek-s^ti  rk.] 

Directiotu  etmeeraing  the  reading  qf  the  f^sdiiUw— Tits 
sacred  Tritj't  is  a  holy  deposit  in  the  mmds  of  the  Brab- 
mans,  w  ho  should  learn  and  teach  it  incessantly  for  the 
bcueht  of  mankind,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  indul- 
i;enco,  aini  e\eu  wealth,  wliich  might  impede  their  reading 
it.  (,1/<i//'/,  iv.  17.)  By  iloing  this  the  Brahman  becomes 
the  cliief  of  all  created  things;  through  him  all  moilals 
enjoy  life,  and  therefore  he  is  to  be  treated  with  more 
respect  than  a  king  (.l/u/ii/,  i.  0(5,  UK),  101 ;  ii.  139/:  and 
yet  with  aU  tiiis  j^wer  be  qutst  be  huiql%,^(g)yy|(]^M^pgle 
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ehoaid  on  no  nccotmt  be  -wasted  on  worldly  studies ;  an, I 
tion  should  be  unromittinijly  directed  to  tjie  Vedas,  and 
thm  teacKinp  of  the  seriptures  should  In-  done  gratis  ;  for 
relitrion  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  profcsMoii  l  iii.,  18U  ; 
iv.  192,  186,  205);  Hnd  COnset]Uijiitiy  he  is  not  even 
*llow«dto  reoeire  way  gifts  \,x.  lO^ll ;  xi.  liHrlin)  from 
Umi  •iuMt  uavxeeptionable  pcncns  (ir.  180;  01).  His 
eohrMppoit  onght  to  be  the  Veda,  and  he  ought  nlways 
to  fc  Been  with  his  staff  and  a  copy  of  the  Vedas  in  his 
hands  (iv.  85-39).  The  Instilutes  of  Mann  (c.  ii.,  v.  70- 
74;  iv.  92-127^  eive  ver)'  full  (hrei-lioii-s  as  to  tiie  manner 
in  which  (he  .s!nri'<l  boots  «re  tube  read,  'fliey  nuist  not 
be  read  withuut  the  accents  and  letters  being  well  pro- 
mwiiced ;  nor  out;!>t  they  to  be  read  by  night  when  the  wind 
iBMte  the  Srabmaa's  cw,  nor  by  day  when  dust  is  col- 
lertid;  n»  m  long  ifa  the  lecnt  and  nnctoosity  of  ner- 
fiuMS  remain  on  ho  body :  he  must  first  perfonn  his  al)Iu- 
lioHK.  Eren  the  times  for  the  reading  of  the  diHerent  parts 
of  the  Vi'dns  lire  tixed  by  law;  the  Vedas  tlu'mst.'lve.-i,  i.e. 
the  Mantras,  must  be  rend  during  the  bright  fortnights, 
ind  the  VedrlngJishe  ou^t  to  read  in  the  dark  half  Of  the 
moRlh.  Many  of  these  niles  are  attended  to  even  now; 
but  many  new  directions  have  been  introduced  into  the 
ntoal  since  the  time  that  Sanscrit  has  ceased  to  be  gene- 
nlk' midentood ;  fbr,  Kke  the  Koran  among  the  Monam- 
■Mffiins.  the  Veda  is  put  into  the  hands  of  children  in  the 
first  period  of  their  edueation.  and  coritinues  afterwards  to 
hv  rvnii  h)  rote  for  (he  -^ake  of  tlij  v.nids,  witliout  com- 
prehension of  tile  sense :  and  accordingly  it  is  read  in 
vatioa*  UipenUtkmi  Uodeai  word  by  word,  either  simply 
^t^tMBK  tiMm,  or  ebe  rapeating  the  words  alternately 
badtwiaMB«nd  fcrwardi;  and  copies  are  prepared  fbr  these 
and  other  modes  of  recftal,  which  are  called  Pada,  Krama, 
Jata,  Ghan  a,  &c.  (Colebf..  vol.  i.,  20, 21 .)  We  may  also 
observe  here  that  the  priiu  i]ial  metres  ased  in  ttio  hymns  of 
the  Vedas  are  the  Jagati,  Gayatri,  and  Trishtup. 

The  e\i?'tcnee  of  the  Vedas  has  lieen  doubled  as  late  as 
17'J1,  when  Paulinus  a  S.  Bartholomtco  (S^tlema  Brah- 
wankum,  Koaic  p.  281)  calls  thete  ibbiuotu,  for  the 
Uiodos  wnre  aaything  but  commoiikBtiTa  <m  the  ankgect. 
They  had  however  be«i  partly  tnmiilated  into  Persian  as 
early  as  lf>5G  a.d.  by  the  command  of  Dur;";  Shukoh,  the 
Iwothcr  of  Aurenir  Zet).  The  books  thus  translated  for 
hiiu  were  the  I'jKnushads,  and  ot  these  a  specimen  is 
Ci\cn  in  Whites  'Institutes  of  Tanierlaii,'  Oxford,  1783: 
there  is  also  a  short  extract  from  them  in  Halhed's  pre- 
iace  to  his  *Oode  of  Gentoo  Law,'  London,  1781.  In 
IflOl'  AnqaetU  dtt  Perron  broujErht  out  his  translation, 
voder  the  following  title:  '  Oupnck'hat,  i.e.  Secretum 
tegendum,  opus  ipsa  in  India  rarissimum,  continens  an- 
ti^am  et  arcanaiti  S,  theologieam  el  pbiloBophirani  doc- 
Irmam  e  quatuor  Faciis  Indonim  libris  Ridi  HeiJ,  Djedir 
Beid,  Sam  Bcid,  Athrban  Beid,  excerptam  ad  verlnim 
e  Pemico  idiomutc,  Sanscreticis  vocabulis  intermixlo  in 
latiaura  tronverso,'  &c.,  2  vols.  4to.  It  nii^ht  well  be 
expeelcd  that  a  wwlc  ttaodated  into  Pendan  bv  Moham- 
owdaiM^  and  re'translated  verbatim  into  Lann,  would 
be  VfiT  different  from  the  original ;  moreover,  Anquetil 
«««ms  to  have  done  everything  in  his  power  to  write 
ti.c  nnv-t  nmntellitjible  Latin.  Ilis  book  is  accordingly 
quite  vaiiielcKs  as  far  as  the  accuracy  of  the  contents  are 
concerned,  although  it  will  always  remain  an  interest- 
ing work  for  the  great  erudition  which  its  author  has  dis- 
played iMth  in  the  preface  and  the  notes  with  which  it  is 
ennched,  and  for  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the 
first  to  acquaint  the  Eiuopeans  with  anything  relating  to 
the  older  belief  of  the  Hindus.  Afterwards  a  suuimai  y  of 
tlie  Vethu*,  as  cowl  as  a  summary  can  be,  was  given  by 
(  .jltbrookc  in  the  eighth  \ohinie  of  the  '.\siatic  Re- 
»arcbes,'  p.  3U9-47il;  it  was  reprinted  in  bis  '  Miscella- 
neous K^u)  s,'  London,  I837t  F«  v-W^  and  from  this  we 
have  lamly  drawn.  j 

Tn  \fSaut.  Rosen  published  hii  *Rrgved»  Specimen,*  j 
London,  4fo. :  and  in  IKJR  appeared,  after  his  death,  his 
edition  of  the  first  book  of  the  'llYgveda  Sanhili'i,"  4to., 
w:th  a  T^tin  translation  and  explanator}'  notes,  mostly  plii- 
lulogical.  Protessor  Wilson  has  announced  his  intention 
to  publish  the  whole  criT  the  flanhitd  of  tfals  Veda  for  the 
Oriental  Text  ^k)ciety. 

Of  thr?  Yajorveda  there  appeared  a  forgery  under  the 
title  '  L'Ezour  Vedam,  ou  Anctens  Commentaires  der  Ve- 
dam,'  &c.,  public  par  Oe  8ainte^Crolx»  Iverdun,  1778. 
2  vda.  Iteo.  Defoignea  waa  the  lint  to  dotiM  ita  Authen- 


ticity ;  but  it  waa  not  until  F.  Ellis  ha*l  published  his 
Account  of  a  Discover)'  of  a  modem  imitation  of  the 
^  edas'  in  tlie  'Transactions  of  t lie  literary  Society  of 
Bombay,'  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1-59,  that  it  was  found  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missioiMiy  RolMrtO  daC 
NobilLwho  used  it  about  iti20  for  porpoaea  of  convenioo« 
Dr.  Mill  ofCambiidge  is  preparing  an  edition  of  tbM  teat 
of  the  Yajurveda  Saauti,  whioh  wc  iMpa  wilLaom  make 

its  nppeaiuncc. 

We  have  a  translation  of  the  Sanhit5  of  the  Sfima\  eda 
by  Dr.  Stevenson  of  Bombay,  published  in  London  in  ltW2, 
for  the  Oriental  Translation  fund,  and  the  text  will  in  all 
probability  issue  from  the  press  in  a  few  wed{S» 

The  Kdtha,  Kena,  Is'a,  and  Mun'd'aka  UpaukAada  hwa 
been  tnodated  by  Rammohun  Roy  in  Calcutta  at  <fifferenk 
periods,  and  were  reprinted  in  London  in  1832  in  one 
volume,  bearing  the  title  'Translation  of  several  principal 
Books  of  the  Vedius,'  &c. :  from  which  most  of  the  French 
and  German  tran.sla1ioiis  have  been  made. 

VEDANTA.    [Sansckit  Language  ano  Litkhature.] 

VEERING^  or  WEARING  (from  the  IVendi,  virer). 


a  contrary  jwsition,  so  that  the  wind  is  on  the  other  bow, 
and  the  direction  of  her  course  is  reversed. 

If  in  the  operation  of  tacking  the  ship  loses  so  much  of 
her  forward  motion  as  to  be  incapable  of  yielding  eti'eo~ 
tually  to  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  rudder,  and  thus  of 
tuniing  her  oppcwite  bow  towards  the  point  from  vheOM 
(he  wind  is  blowing,  the  ship  is  said  to  aiai  stignii  aha 
then  drifta  to  leewturd,  till  by  the  action  of  the  vndicr  on 
the  lee  side  of  the  rudder  the  head  is  again  turned  fit)m 
the  wind,  when  she  is  brought  to  her  jirevious  position. 
In  this  case,  slunild  it  be  necessary  to  peisevere  in  endea- 
vouring to  change  the  course,  and  should  the  ship  be  not 
too  near  a  paint  of  danger,  the  propotied  end  may  ba 
gained  by  veering ;  and  tne  evolution  is  thus  ctfected 
Whant  in  drifting  to  leeward,  the  ship  begins  to  fall  oft',  or  • 
to  tum  her  head  from  the  wind,  the  helm  is  idaocd  iMRt' 
a<weather,andthe  after-sails  are  hauled  up  so  that  the  wind 
may  act  upon  the  others  only,  and  that  the  ship  may  be 
brought  before  the  wind ;  the  Ih-Iiu  is  then  placed  exactly 
fore  and  aft,  and  the  \ elocil y  of  lolation  coiitinuiiit:,  the 
ship's  head  begins  to  tum  towards  the  wind,  which  will 
then  be  on  the  opposite  bow.  The  helm  being  now  turned 
to  leeward,  the  mizcn-sail  hauled  out  and  its  staysails  set. 
the  ship  comes  rapidly  into  tha  required  ])oeitioa. 

This  evolution  is  frequently  the  only  one  which  can  be 
performed  in  stormy  weather  when  little  sail  can  be  car» 
ried,  and  also  when  sailing  with  a  light  bree/.e  ;  -iiice,  in 
either  of  these  cases,  the  ship  may  not  have  sufficient  velo- 
city to  allow  of  being  put  about  by  tacking :  the  disad- 
vantage of  veering  is  that,  during  the  evolution,  the  ship  ia 
sometimes  carriea  far  to  leeward,  and  the  IflH  of  naee  can 
only  be  diminished  by  eaeeuting  the  nunraaMbi  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  possible. 

Box-hauling  is  au  evolution  similar  to  that  ('f  \  eeiing, 
and  ia  put  in  practice  when  a  lock  oi  some  other  danger 
is  suddenly  seen  a-head.  if  it  lie  siqjposed  that  the  ship 
is  already  close  hauled,  the  aiter-sails  are  to  be  taken  up, 
the  lialm  turned  a-lee  and  the  head-sails  laid  back ;  bv 
theae  means  the  ship's  bead  bcgiiia  to  tum  from  the  wind, 
and  her  foirward  awnon  ia  anwed.  Aa  the  ihip%  head 
continuea  to  tum.  the  wind  begins  to  act  on  tne  afteiw 
surfiices  of  the  head-sails,  giving  a  small  motion  forward; 
and  then  the  hehn  is  shifted  so  as  to  co-operate  with  the 
wind  ill  causing  the  ships  head  to  fall  farther  utf.  The 
rest  of  the  evolution  is Mufaur  to  that  whiah  ia  periboned' 
in  the  act  of  veering. 

VEGA  CARPIO,  FRAY  LOPE  FELIX  DE,  was 
bom  at  Madrid^  November  2&th,  1562.  His  flilher,  aa 
he  inlbnns  us  m  Ids  *Laar61  de  Apolo,'  p.  4S.  waa  also 
a  ]ioet.  to  which  circumstance  may  perhaps  be  as- 
cribed his  early  taste  for  poeti7.  Accordinif  to  Montal- 
v.\n  I'tiinit  Pritt/iuina,  ]).  If)  ,  before  Lope  had  attaincil  the 
age  o|  live,  ho  could  read  Spauish  anu  I^itin ;  and  before 
his  hand  was  strong  enough  to  guide  the  pen.  he  recited 
verves  of  bis  own  composition,  which  he  had  the  addreaa 
and  good  fortune  to  barter  for  prints  and  toys  with  hia 
playfellows.  At  the  age  «f  twwve  be  had,  by  hia  own 
account,  not  only  >rritten  aevawl  dMat  poeni8,>tiat  CM^  ■  » 
poMd  dnMnaa  hi  f«or  aeta;  and  during  the  &t§Ml(i(>l)}rCoOgIe 
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hif  llndiM  at  school  HfFnrded  hira,  hewtu  alwajii  rhyming. 
Having  lost  his  father  whon  he  was  about  thirteen,  he  was 
lioou  aflor  impelled  by  no  strong  a  desire  of  secine:  the 
world,  that  lie  resolved  to  escape  from  school.  He  con- 
lerted  liis  project  with  n  schoolfellow,  and  they  actually 
left  Madrid  together,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  re- 
lations or  their  masten.-  Being  howwrwdeteeted  in  their 
flight,  Ix>pe  and  his  schoolfellow  were  bfonght  hack  to 
their  relation*.  Upon  his  return  to  IVIadrid,  young  Lope 
ingmtiatcd  himself  with  the  bishop  of  Avila  by  several 
pastorals,  and  a  eaniedy  in  three  acts,  {  atlcd  '  La  PastomI 
de  Jacinto,'  wliich  is  jvistly  considered  as  a  prelude  to  the 
reform  v'hich  he  meditated  in  tlie  Spanish  stas^e.  It  is 
moreover  probable  that  during  thb  wterval,  between 
school  and  the  univemty,  which  he  WM  enabled  to  enter 


through  the  liberelity  of  Ms  petnm  the  UitMp,  he 

posed  several  poems,  which  lie  retouched  in  after-life. 
Aller  spending  four  years  at  the  university  of  AlcaUi,  Lope 
became  attaehed  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  at  whose  request  lie 
wrote  his  '  Arcadia,' a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  romance 
and  poetry,  pastoral  and  heroic,  the  design  of  which  is 
avowedly  taken  from  Sannazaro,  though  its  execution  has 
been  pronounced  by  Spanish  critics  to  be  flur  superior  to 
the  model.  Hie  'Arcadia,'  thouah  wiitteo  ptibape  a* 
early  as  1080,  was  not  jmblMied  tQllBn.  Some  time  efter 
T.one  had  eveentrd  the  command  of  his  illustrious  patron, 
he  left  his  servire,  and  manieil  a  lady  of  rank.  Dona  Isab*  1 
ii«  I'rtiino.  He  lonlinnrd  1o  eullivalc  poelry  with  iii- 
crsased  enthusiasm,  until  beinff  involved  in  a  duel  with  a 
gentleman  of  rank,  he  wounded  lii^  antaLtonist,  and  was 
oblised  to  separate  bimaelf  ftom  his  wile,  whom  he  loved 
tmxterty,  ana  leave  Madrid.  Lope  flxed  upon  Valencia  as 
the  place  of  his  retreat;  bat  some  }'«ar9  after,  having 
previonsly  ascertained  that  he  would  not  be  prosecuted,  he 
reliiriK  1  '\n  the  cMjiit:!!,  and  was  reunited  to  his  family. 
He  did  not  how  ever  h)nEr  enjoy  this  new-lound  happiness  : 
his  wife,  whose  health  had  been  for  some  time  on  tiie 
decline,  died  shortly  after  his  return.  To  fly  from  such 
painful  recollections,  Ix)pe  liecanic  a  soldier,  and  joined 
the  'invincible  Armada.^  The  fate  of  that  eracditton  is 
wet!  known ;  and  Lope,  in  addition  to  the  fbAoaltica 
ami  danirers  of  the  vnynr;i*,  lind  the  OUeflBrtane  of  seeing 
a  beloved  l)n)ther  expire  in  iiis  arms.  During  this  un- 
fortunate \oyage  Lone  composed  his  '  Uermosura  de 
Angelica,'  a  poem  wnich  profesises  to  take  up  the  ston,' 
of  that  princess  where  Ariosto  left  it.  and  which  Mariiii, 
one  of  his  Italian  admirers,  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce 
superior  to  the  '  Orlando.'  On  Maietum  from  the  Armada, 
Itope  quitted  the  career  of  arms,  and  entered  the  aenrice, 
first,  of  the  martjuis  of  Malpica,  and  ai^erwards  of  the 
count  of  Leino*.  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  second 
marriaee.  to  Dona  .luaiia  de  Guardia,  a  lady  of  Madrid : 
he  was  then  twenty-eight  yeare  old.  About  cil:!.!  \e;!rs 
alter  this  event,  in  1598,  on  the  occasion  of  the  canoniia- 
tion  of  H\.  Isidorus,  a  native  of  Madrid,  Ix>pe  entered  the 
lists  with  the  best  poets  of  the  day,  and  surpewed  them 
ell  in  the  number  and  merit  of  his  performances.  Prisea 
had  been  assigned  for  every  style  of  poetry,  but  no  more 
than  one  could  be  obtainra  by  the  same  penon.  Lone 
Slicceed'  d  in  the  hymns  ;  but  not  conlenteu  with  this,  lie 
pro<lneed  besitlcs.  in  an  inereditily  slmrl  space  of  time,  a 
poem  of  ten  canton,  in  short  verse,  ;is  .'.ell  a.s  severai  son- 
nets and  romances,  and  two  comedies,  which  be  pub- 
Hdied  together  wider  the  ftigned  nan*  of  Tooif  de  Bnr- 
goillea. 

This  was  ]  <'viiaj.H  the  most  foitmiate  period  of  line's 

Hfe :  he  had,  l)y  In^  own  statement,  written  already  no  Jess 
than  nine  hundred  dramas  for  tlie  stai'e,  besides  twelve 
volumes  of  other  poetry;  and  althoutrh  \hc-  nmuiu  um 
then  given  to  authors  was  very  niorlerale,  he  wrote  m 
mueh,  and  had  to  many  present's  conferred  upon  him  by 
men  of  rank,  who  were  anxious  to  become  his  patron^  that 
he  was  enabled  to  live  in  ufHiicnce.  He  had  a  son  named 
Carioe,  on  whom  he  doated,  and  who  promised  to  be  the 
heir  of  his  talents.  The  period  of  his  domeatio  heppiness 

did  rot  las*  lonrr  :  his  son  died  :  his  wife  soon  followed  her 
child  to  the  toinii,  and  Loju'  \\;ts  lell  with  tuo  ilaujihters. 
The  spirit  of  tlie  ])oet  seems  1o  ha\e  sunk  under  sueh  le- 
peated  losses  ;  and  he  resolved  to  soothe  it  by  the  excrci.>o 
of  devotion.  Accordingly,  havine;  beoome  secretary  to  the 
Inquisition,  he  shortly  afterwards  became  prieat,  and  in 
1600  a  sort  of  honorary  membec  of  the  brotneHiood  of  St. 
franeia.  Meanwhile  the  reputation  of  Lope  as  an  author 


was  rising  to  that  height  which  it  atferwarelv  )ea<  hed;  and 
he  worked  as  aieiduously  a.s  e\er.  He  selduui  pas>ed  n 
year  without  giving  home  luiem  to  the  press;  and  staiuely 
a  mouth,  or  even  a  week,  without  producing  some  play 
upon  the  stage.  In  a  very  short  Kpace  of  time  '  Los  Tn- 
umphos  de  la  F^,' '  I>as  Fortunaa  de  Diana,'  three  novels  in 
prose,  'Circe,'  au  heroic  poem,  and  * Philomena,' e  sin- 
gularr  but  tifcaame  aUegoiyi  were  the  fruit  of  hi»  pralifie 
pen. 

Such  wa*  hi.s  reputation,  that  he  hinvself  began  to  dis- 
trust the  .sincerity  of  tlie  public,  and  wishing  to  ascertain 
whether  the  extravagant  applause^s  heaped  upon  him 
were  the  result  of  fashion  or  a  homage  paid  to  his 
merit,  he  published  a  poem  without  lus  name.  But 
either  the  number  of  hia  productions  bad  gnduaJly  formed 
the  pul^o  taate  to  hia  own  standard  of  exoellenoe,  or  hia 
fertile  genius  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  times, 
that  his '  Solilouuies  of  God,'  though  printed  under  a  feigned 
name,  secured  him  a.s  many  aihmrers  as  his  former  pjo- 
ductions.  Emboldened  probably  ijy  Ihi.s  success,  he  dedi- 
cated his '  (Corona  Tragica,'  a  poem  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
to  Pope  Urban  VIIL,  who  wrote  liim  a  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment in  his  own  hand,  and  cpnCeared  on  him  the  dcfirree 
of  doctor  of  tlieologjr.  About  the  aane  time  Caniinal 
Baiberini,  the  pope's  nuncio,  followed  him  with  veneration 
in  tlie  -streets  :  Ptiilip  HI.,  himself  a  poet,  would  .stop  to 
trazc  at  such  a  i'n«ii;r)  :  the  peojile  crowded  round  liiiii 
wherever  he  ajiiienrei ;  the  learned  and  the  studious  of 
Europe  made  pilgi images  from  their  country  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conversing  with  Lope.  So  associated  was  tlie 
idea  of  excellence  with  his  name,  that  it  was  need  in 
common  conversation  to  signify  anything  perfect  in  its 
kind ;  and  a  Lope  diamond,  a  lx>pe  day,  or  a  I.upe  woman, 
became  fashionable  and  familiar  modes  of  expre?--ion. 
Lope  had  dangerous  rivals  in  Gongora  iiii  l  (  ervantes. 
with  neither  uf  whom  he  seems  to  have  lived  on  good 
terms.  Indeed,  if  we  arc  to  jndire  from  the  many  satirical 
allusions  contained  in  his  writings.  Gongora  and  Lope 
were  sworn  enemies  to  eteh  Other.  As  to  Cervantea,  it  is 
probable  that  the  imnwnae  populaiity  wfaiah  Lime  de 
Vega  enjoyed,  and  the  honottn  whidl  he  reeeirea  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  may  hare  awakened  a  sentitiunt 
of  jealousy  in  his  breast;  whilst  Lope  was  livinsr  in  ;mos- 
perity  and  splendour,  the  author  of 'Don  Q 
actually  starving  in  the  same  street!  I/ope  continued  to 
publish  plays  and  poems,  and  to  receive  ever)'  reward 
tliat  adulation  and  generosity  could  bestow,  till  the  year 
1635.  when  his  heatth  gmdually  declined,  and  he  expired 
on  Monday,  the  26th  of  August,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  the  convent  of  nuns  in  the 
Calle  de  Cantarranas,  whenc  e  his  remains  have  lately  bSMI 
removed  to  the  National  PanUieon  of  Madrid. 

Notvvithht.^nding  his  undisi'.ited  talent.  Jx)pc  is  better 
known  lor  the  prodigious  number  than  the  quality  of  liia 
writings.  Ae(  tiixling  to  a  calculation  made  by  one  of  his 
pan^D^n*t*i  twenty-one  million  three  hundred  thousand  of 
nia  lines  were  aetually  printed,  and  no  less  than  eighteen 
hundred  plays  of  his  composition  acted  upon  the  staj^e. 
•  Were  we  to  give  credit  to  such  accounts,'  says  Lortl  Hol- 
laml,  •  allowing  him  to  hi'^m  his  eumpositions  at  t!ie  age  of 
j  llurteen,  we  nnut  believe  that  uj  on  an  average  he  wrote 
more  than  nine  hundred  lines  a  day  :  a  kriility  of  imagi- 
nation, and  a  celerity  of  pen,  which,  when  wc  consider 
the  occupations  of  his  life  as  a  soldier,  a  secretaiy,  a. 
ma^r  of  m  fiunihr,  end  a  priest ;  his  acquirements  in 
I^tin,  ItaUan,  ana  Pbrtutruese :  and  his  reputation  for 
erudition,  become  not  oi,:y  improbable,  but  absolutelv. 
and  one  may  almost  say  piiysically,  impossible.'  Yet 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  liopc  w  is  i  .  en  in  prolific 
Spain,  the  most  prohfic  of  writeia.  Montalvan  tells  us, 
that  when  Lope  was  at  Toledo  he  wrote  fifleen  acts  in 
fifteen  days,  m:June  five  playa  in  n  fortnight.  Be  hini> 
self  informs  us  in  the  eclogue  to  Ohradto,  one  of  his  last 
works,  that  he  had  written  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
dramas,  one  hundred  of  which  had  been  composed  in  as 
manjrdHpa: 

'  l'in>»  mas  iW  ciretn  .11  1  oti\<  vriulf  tjii«tri> 

In  addition  to  the  v.orks  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
notice.  Lope  wrote  several  epic  poems,  as  *  La  Jerusalem 
Ck)nqui8tada •  La  Circe •  LaDxagontea '  (on  the  •  Death 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake');  'La  Andromeda;'  nnmerousnae- 
tocak;  •  Los  Pkatorea  de  Helen ;'  •  La  DtfMlMii'b^tiQaogle 
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a  burlfsque  poem,  entillcd  '  La  Oatomachia ;'  eevei-al 
epistles,  and  other  short  poems,  which  were  collected  and 
printed  at  Madrid,  1776-79, 21  vols.  4to.  But  it  is  not  on  any 
of  these  produoUoiuthat  the  reputation  of  Lope  raUljr  vwts: 
tMt  mm  ftmnded  on  his  dramas,  in  which  he  showed  him- 

Mif  BMSlef  of  his  nrt.  'Ilic  irtmbcr  and  merit  nf  (lis  plays,  at 
•  pcnnd  when  the  ('a--!ilian  lant;uni;e  wh>  Keiiernli\  stiuiunl 
throHKhout  Europe,  diriH  ti-d  tlie  attention  of  Idii  nrnei-  1u 
the  Spanish  theatre,  and  prohably  induced  them,  more  than 
the  works  of  any  one  writer,  to  form  their  compositkmB 
upon  tiie  model  which  Comeille  and  others  allerwards 
itHncd.  His  plajs  have  always  been  popular  in  Spain. 
Sven  noir,  when  the  introduction  of  the  French  dramatic 
•ehool  bu  considerably  lessened  the  taste  t\)r  the  old 
<!n;na,  '  1a  Moza  de  ('antaro,'  ■  T.a  Noche  Toledana,' 
an:l  others  of  I-ope  .<  plsiys  are  still  acted  on  tlic  Madrid 
sta»e.' 

I»rd  Holland  has  given,  al\er  Huerla,  a  list  of  all 
Ihe  dramas  attributed  to  Lope  de  Vega,  which  exist  in 
print.  There  ace  ^  slagra,  and  81  *  Autos  Sacmmen- 
talea,*  in  all  Sift,  to  whfeh  nnmbM*  mat  he  added  many 

which  hare  been  lost,  niu!  many  more  which,  though  aeti  d 
on  the  statre,  were  never  prinltil,  besides  those  which  luv 
preserved  in  manuscript.  Tlieie  is  uu  i  ilition.  coi;si.-tu;i;; 
of  25  volumes  in  quarto,  published  in  parts  between 
M09and  1647,  at  Maidrid,  and  other  places  in  HpAin,  which 
it  of  excesdre  rarity,  and  of  which  we  only  know  of  three 
|crfcet  copies,  one  in  the  library  at  Holland  Roan,  Ken- 
flBgton ;  another  in  the  possession  of  Don  Agustin  Duran, 
of  Madrid ;  and  a  third,  which  is  now  in  the  collection  sf 
Sir  .lohn  Lalwiuhere.  'Hie  library  of  the  British  Museum 
fwssesses  one ;  but  the  title-paa;es  of  the  volumes  are 
reprinted. 

^Montalvan,  Fama  Poalhiimu,  Mad.,  1(537, 4to. ;  Pamato 
ByuM,  vol.  xiv. ;  Lord  Holland  s  .Sume  Account  of  the 
Imt  and  Hyitinga  nf  Lope  B^Ux  dt  Vega  Qtrpio  and 
GniOen  de  ciw/ro,  Lond.,  1817;  lardnert'Oablnet  Cyclo- 
pia,' Literitnj  and  aeUMtyte  Mm  OflKm%  and 
iPortHsra/,  vol.  lii.  I 

VEGA,  GEOUCiH,  a  fJcrmnti  niatbeinatii-ian,  niuJ  colonel 
ID  the  Austrian  arlillcrc  wa.s  liom  at  Sagoritz  in  Carniola, 
in  1754.  His  family  name  is  said  to  have  been  Vcha,  but 
this  he  transfortnecl  into  Vega.  His  parents,  though  in 
itdaccd  circum.«tances,  gave  Mm  the  beiwllt  ot  a  good 
education,  and  sent  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Lau- 
baeh,  where,  under  the  tnition  of  Maffei.  who  wa.s  after- 
wards liisliop  of  Knntzlau  in  Bohemia,  he  made  trrct  pro 
Ifreas  in  the  mn1he!i!ati(  < ;  fnr  this  prelate  he  entert.ained 
the  hi.ffhe>t  c^tcfui  i;ratitiide,  which,  tmt  two  yeare 
before  his  death,  hn  teMitied  by  dedicating  to  liim  a  second 
cditton  of  his  principal  work. 

Vega  commenced  his  miittanr  career  by  enteri^  into  a 
com  of  engineers,  with  which  ne  served,  Unt  in  uvniola, 
laa  allerwai'U  i::  Ilinipiry:  here  his  merit  and  his  know- 
Ied(^  of  the  rnili';iiy  scienees  soon  procured  for  I'iiii  ttiL' 
notice  of  the  eniiu  rnr  Icscph  II.,  who  u:a\c  lutn  the  ap- 
pointment of  matiu  matu  ai  instructor  in  the  imperial  aitil- 
lery.  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  its  set:ond  regiment. 

Thoagh  engaged  in  the  dutr  Of  ginng  lessons,  and  in 
the  composition  of  his  worhs,  ne  senred  witii  the  Aoahian 
amy  in  Flanders  at  the  commencement  of  the  wars  arising 
ftora  the  F^nch  Revolution,  and  distinguished  himself  on 
several  occasions  by  his  E'l'lanliy:  he  was  mised  in  1790 
to  the  mnk  of  major,  and  subseipiently  to  that  of  lieiifenant- 
fijlonel  ;  ami,  with  the  dignity  of  a  tjaron  of  the  empire, 
he  was  matJc  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa. 
While  thus  enjoying  the  prosjiect  of  attaining  the  highest 
niilitaty  honours^  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  life,  in  the 
4BBi  year  of  his  age,  bv  the  hana  of  an  aasasshi.  In  180S, 
nhile  r.t  Rusdorf  near  Vienna,  having  made  an  agirement 
with  a  tniiler  of  that  place  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  he 
•"■A  out  in  company  with  the  man,  intendins;  to  proceed  to 
the  stable  wiiere  the  horse  was  kept.  On  the  way,  while 
pacing  a  bridge,  the  colonel,  who  went  first,  was  struck 
to  the  ground  by  a  bloiv  on  the  head  from  behind,  and 
before  lie  could  recover  he  was  dispatfehed  by  Rpeated 
itrokes :  his  body,  fi^om  which  the  murderer  took  a  watch, 
t  purse  of  money,  and  a  case  of  drawing  instruments,  was 
then  thrown  into  the  Danube.  Nine  years  atlerv. ards  a 
protractor,  having  on  it  the  name  of  the  inifoi lunate 
colonel,  and  which  w;h  (jtie  of  the  instnnneiiis  m  tlir  i.  aso, 
lieog  found  in  the  posseauon  of  the  Hiilier,  was  the  cause 
of  detection.  On  belqg  enrained,  tke  nan  prevaricated. 


and  having  at  length  coateed  his  erime,  he  uta  oon-- 

dcnnied  and  executed. 

known  a£  a  nuthematician  bv  several  oaeilil 
works:  the  first  of  these  is  entitled  * ix>garithmische< 
trigonometrische  und  andere  lum  gebrauche  der  mathe- 
luatik  tafeln  und  formein,'  8vo.,  Vietn  I7>^.t.  Of  ihe 
others,  the  principal  are  '  Vorlesunsjeu  iibci  die  .Matiii  uia- 
lik,'  \  ienii:i.  17KU.  Tliis  work  contains  tii-ali-sc-,  on  luitli- 
melic  and  ainebia,  geomeLrj',  trigonometry  and  the  iniini- 
tesinial  calculus,  mechanicx,  hydimtalics  and  pneumatics; 
and  an  edition  was  published  at  Vienna  in  1819.  *  The> 
saorus  Logarithmorura  comi^etos  ex  arithmetica  logarith- 
raica  et  ex  trigonomctria  ar'ituiali  Ai'riani  Vlacci  col- 
lettus. ete.,'IjitinandGerin:in,  J.i  ip/j^',  171>t ;  '  Manualc  lo- 
iraiitluiiicu-tfigotiotnetiicuni,  iiiatiu'seos  studio^runi  cotn- 
inodo  in  niinoruin  \  lacci,  Wollii  aliai-umque  huju^ generis 
tabularum  logarithniico-trigonometricanmi  mendis  passim 
qu&m  pluiimis  scatentium,  locum  subatitutum,'  Leipsig, 
180O.  Tliis  is  a  second  edition  with  additions.  It  is  divided 
into  four  parts:  the  first  contains  an  explanation  of  tlie 
]iroperties  of  logarithms;  the  second  and  third  contain 
Mliics  of  the  lotraiithms  of  numbers,  sines,  tangents,  &c. ; 
and  the  loiu  th  is  a  treatise  of  plane  and  spherical  trigono- 
metry. IJcsidcs  the  above  works,  Vega  published  an  in- 
troduction to  chronology  Vienna,  18()1>;  and  in  1603 
there  wae  published  at  the  same  place  a  tract  on  wcightm 
meaenresi  and  eoin.  which  he  faAd  written.  Ue  was  a 
mendier  of  several  leemed  aodetiea}  ammig  otheiat  those 
of  Gottingen,  Erfuii,  and  Beriin. 
(Biographie  Univi^sfllf.') 

VEGETABLE  BUTI  EltS.  [BirrrKiis,  Vecrtahlk.1 
VEGCTABLE  IVORV.  'Hie  substance  known  by  this 
name  consists  of  the  seed  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Pandaneie  of  Browu,  and  refened  by 
Lindiey  to  the  order  C'yclauthacca».  The  name  of  the 
genus  is  Piiffteiep^,  from  pAuUm  end  el^pAae,  the  Greek 
version  of  in  English  name.  Under  this  name  it  was  first 

descrilK'il  I)y  Uulz  and  I'avoii,  in  tlieir  '  Systenm  Vegela-  ■ 
liiliuni  Flurie  Pcmvian*.'    It  \sas  also  desciibcd  by  W'ill- 
(lenow  un(ier  the  name  El<]'h  i.'iiinn;,  but  the  former  narne 
is  now  generally  used.    It  is  commouly  called  Tagua 
plant ;  aid  in  Fern,  Calebra  de  NegrOt  Negro's  Head. 

This  genus  is  chancterised  by  possessing  pinnated  frauds 
and  an  erect  stem.  The  flowen  are  anrani^  on  a  spadix 
enclosed  in  a  dniversal  spathe,  and  are  ot  two  sorts,  the 
one  containing  both  stamens  and  pistils,  the  others  only 
])istils.  The  spadix  is  crowded  witK  flOWCIS,  a^d  the  sta- 
mens are  very  various ;  the  style  is  divided  into  5  or  0 
deep  segments ;  there  is  no  visible  cal}x  or  corolla;  the 
fruit  consists  of  quadrilocular  drupes,  which  are  aggre- 
gated into  a  large  muricated  eoriaeoous  head.  The  seeds 
areaboutthesiaiBof  apigcon*s-egg,  and  of  anobioog>ovale 
triangular  shape.  When  young  t  hey  contidn  a  erjmanine 
]i(pior  without  odour  or  tiisle.  which  is  regarded  as  a 
ri'fre.shing  drink  by  travellers.  In  liie  process  of  gixiw  th 
liovvcvcr  this  oncc  opaline  liquid  becomes  milky  and  opaque, 
acquiring  some  taste  and  odour,  and  at  last  it  is  converted 
into  aaobstance  in  many  instancej)  whiter  and  harder  Uian 
ivory.  If  the  liquid  of  the  seed  is  kept  long,  even  when 
it  is  clear,  it  becomes  sour,  thus  indicanng  that,  al- 
though clear  and  tasteless,  it  contains  some  carbonaceous 
princiule,  as  well  as  water.  There  are  two  species  of 
{'hiftt-lfphiis,  yielding  seeds  of  the  same  kind:  the  1'.  inu- 
croctirpii  Uas  a  low  stem  and  largi"  fruit,  whilst  the 
iinr.rorarjHi  has  little  or  no  stem  and  small  fnut.  Tlie?t' 

t)lant8,  which  have  an  external  character  j-onuthinsr 
letwcen  a  palm  and  a  Cycaa,  occur  in  South  America,  in 
the  vaU^  of  tiie  Peru\ian  Andes,  and  especially  on  the 
borden  or  the  river  Magdalene.  The  natives  of  these  dis-  • 
tricts  have  used  tiro  sccils  from  time  immemorial,  for  tlie 
purposes  of  makins  buttons,  heads  to  walking-sticks,  iuul 
vaiious  trinkets;  but  it  is  only  within  a  reccr.t  period  iliut 
they  have  been  used  for  tliese  purjnises  m  Europe.  Tliey 
rre  now  extensively  used,  as  tar  as  tluir  size  will  i)ermit 
them,  for  the  manufacture  of  almost  all  the  aiticlat  for 
which  ivory  had  been  in  use  beforei  and  as  they  can  be 
mode  at  a  cheaper  tate,  their  eale  is  at  present  somewliat 
extensive.  In  the  use  of  the  mtts  for  tuminsr,  considerable 
difference  is  found  in  their  cpiality  ;  some  :'.re  t  uaipaiatively 
oilv  anrl  soft,  and  work  wp  wiih  t!isi>,  wluist  otlims  aic  so 
brittle  its  to  be  linnianaireable  m  the  lathe.  They  (io  not 
answer  so  well  as  ivory  for  the  coustniction  of  delicate  ar- 
tideeitaBtheyaiewwbBiafeeesillrflnwtuNd;  andaltfaough 
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at  fiiNi  ihcso  i^cols  are  whiter tlM^iviOT^  they  tn^iMt  feuiid 

to  retain  1  heir  colovir  so  well.  < 
It  mii^ht  at  first  appear  dilBcuIt  to  account  for  Oio  t;er- 
minRtion  of  these  plants,  a«  the  albumen*  whicli  is  dcistined 
to  nouhbh  the  jounce  plant.  \s  tm  hard  ti  ivory.  Bat  XlfM 
is  tanindedl  agMmt  1^  the  hard  albamen  ii!Mk>iMD|^  Wtrr, 
■1M  thu  iMlonff  beeominsr  soft,  and  capable  of  betnf  wsei 
by  the  etnhn-o.  but  it  also  !o*(s  its  whiteness.  It  iT^rains 
tliese  ])ropcrtics  wlieii  dry.  The  embryo  is  jimall  iiimiiart'd 
\uUi  the  HUe  of  the  seed,  of  a  swt ct  tusli-,  auJ  licB 
enclosed  in  a  little  ba^  at  one  end  of  tlie  seed,  tlie  picjieiu  e 
of  which  is  indicated  by  a  slight  swelling  on  the  extemd 
pwrt  of  the  seed.  When  the  seeds  are  brought  into  tbil 
countnr  fliey  are  eotttalned  in  a  soft  external  t^gun^eiit  pf 
ft  Nght  eownr,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  Incn  in  thick* 
neat,  wilfi  a  daA  mark  indicating  the  point  or  attachment. 
TWi  coveriri!^  is  ca.'iily  removed,  and  tiii-  sociL  iindcrncalh 

•  is  of  ft  dark  brown  colour,  from  a  nu'nibrane  which  is 
eloselv  attached  to  the  iiUjimicn.    In  some  ca.ses  this  is  of 

■  a  reddish  colour,  especially  on  the  smaller  seeds,  and  these 
•■M' iMbflhljr  the  produce  of  the  smaller  species  of  the 

'tUmm.  When  the  seed  is  cut  completely  through,  an  ir- 

-  relrohnr  earHf  is  fmxni  in  the  centre.  This  uionfd  be 
nttended  to  in  working  it. 

The  stnicliirc  of  the  ivoiT  nlbuiiun  \va.-)  oxaniiiu'd  by 
llio  l:\te  Mr.  Daniel  footer,  \vho  read  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  Linnsran  Society,  in  December,  1841.  On  sub- 
mitting ft  piece,  that  was  ground  veiy  thin  on  a  lapidary's 
wheel,  to  the  microscope,  It  was  seen  to  1m  composed  of  a 

'  hemofeneous  enlntanee,  which  was  traveraed  in  a  partieo> 
•hir  direction  h;-  canals  or  tabes  which  were  somewhat  Irre- 
crtilar  in  their  shape,  and  occasionally  terminated  with  a  fim- 
briated e:jtrcmity.  These  canals  travc  off  with  preat  re;;"- 
Inrity  diminiitive  lateral  probmcation-S  each  of  which  ter- 
minate in  a  sniiill  blind  j)0',icii-likc  enlargement.  These 
lateral  canals  were  boundetl  by  a  distinct  line,  beyond 
^wMch  thev  never  extended.  Mr.  Cooper  believed  tlu  se 
caoale  to  ht  lUed  with  oil,  ai  they  had  a  dnrkei  ( oimir 
tlw<f  theViiTboMditig'niatt^r,  knd  prosniled  a  pere(  jitihie 

diffkrenee  of  refractive  power.  This  stnictnre  is  similar  to 
that  wluch  has  been  obsen  ed  in  the  seeds  of  Sai;ns.  t  'ocos, 
Attalea,  5cc.,  by  Von  Mnvun*.  Tlie  small  crtH.-ils  filU  il  with 
oil  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  hardne-w  of  these  seeds. 
It  \n  stated  by  Ruir  and  Pavon,  that  wild  animals,  espeei- 
ftllr  haw",  feed  on  them ;  but  this  is  nrobably  when  they 
are  younij,  tfr  Mter  they  have  lain  on  the  ground  for  some 
4iMDi«,  aiid  ffai  soft,  as  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  brought 
fnto  (Ms  coiTntnr  it  is  AfflciiH  to'  suppose  that  any  aninial 
could  either       them  or  ditresd  them. 

^Rniz  and  T'livon.  Si/At.  /  /'/.  Per. :  Cooper.  Paper  ■  On 
Vet'ef  '.i.'le  Ivorv.'  "I  \firi't<iriipiriil  JnunxiL  So.  IG. 

VKtrKTATIf.)'^  WAX.  Vanons  plants  yield  a  substance 
like  wax,  which  is  obtained,  like  the  vegetable  butter,  by 
bruising  and  boiling  them  in  water,  when  the  wax  melting 
flMHa'totheaarfliee  and  there  concretes  mi  eooHng.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  the  CWnxyhm  avdi- 
the  Wax  Halm,  Palma  de  Cera  of  the  .Vmerican 
SpanianN  Myrica  Gale,  Candleberry  Myrtle,  or  Sweet 
Qale,  a  native  of  tliis  eoimtry,  jields  a  snbstance  resem- 
Wini;  becs-wav  when  it>«  catkins  or  cones  are  lioiled  in 
water :  so  M.  crri/eru,  a  native  of  North  America,  yields 
%  linrilar  substance  when  its  berries  are  thm  boiled  : 
mwilM  aiit  OHiie  of  it  alio,  whence  the  pUmt  is  commonly 
tia11#d  fWlow-ehmb  or  Claiiffleherry«tree.  M.  t/uerci/nfia, 
ii  n-ifive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  another  species 
wbii-h  yields  a  vciretabic  wax.  It  crows  alonir  the  coa.st, 
on  dry  sandy  plain*  exposed  to  the  sea-air,  where  hartlly 
any  other  plants  will  vegetate.  The  wax  invests  the 
hctries  in  the  form  of  a  rough  crust,  which  is  separated  by 
means  of  boiling  water.  It  i«  of  a  gicenish  colour,  but 
may  be  blemhed.  When  ttthde  into  candlea  U  l^ives  a 
veiy  tine  light.  A  vegetable  wMr  la aleo  (Adaioed  in  C^na 
tnm  Lignstnim  Inerdum;  whic*  h  ftequently  mentioned 
ai  the  v,:i\-tiei  in  Dr.  Abel's  !,nd  other  travels.  Many 
other  ])l:ui!s  will  iin  .lo'.dit  be  fmrnd  to  yield  similar  snb- 
stanees  when  a  little  oi  the  trouble  now  paid  to  the  disi- 
coverinc  of  new  or  the  renaminsr  of  old  species  is  applied 
to  the  cMuniniiiEr  the  prodncts  of  plants. 
^  VEGETABLES.  VfiOSTABLE  KINGI>OM.  Although 
ttke  UHMTe  eowmtnt  ofefevte  ifi  tfattift  aVt  eB.si)y  reflsnvd  to* 
the  respective  kincdoms  to  which  they  belong,  as  n  hbfk 
of  grantte  to  the  mineml.  an  oak  to  the  veg(Hable.  tend  a 
mail  to  th9  tUumlk  Mmriewn'Wt  AdroftMn  Mftjitoai 
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has  refernd  to  it  objoets  whose  characters  arc  of  adoiditful 
nutiiie.  It  is  on  this  account  that  naturalists  liave  sought 
for  a  definition  of  these  kingdoms  that  would  enable,  tham 
at  once  to  refer  to  one  or  the  other  the  various  obiecu!io 
natwe.  With  this  view  limunt  Md  down  the  fofh>wfli| 
aM*»^*  MlMitli*  «Maeant}  v«g«taUfi»  eramiiit 
vivmt  9  aAindla  eteeeont.-vlwmt,  «t  senttonft* 
will  not  R.<wist  the  naturalist  much.  The  mineral  kinedora 
is  perh*i>s  not  often  coiifoimded  with  the  other  two, 
nltlioukrii  Its  dihtiiiciion  could  not  always  de{)«nd  on  the 
definition  of  Linnaus.  The  distiactkn  given  tjetwean'the 
aiuiual  and  vefipetaiUe  kingdoMftiallK  possesaMn'of  aoaMk- 
tkOD  bv  the. former.  But  how  is  aensatioa  to  be  tleter- 
'Mineo?  If  hy  motion  fiom  external  stimuli,  then  oMi^t 
the  sensitive-plaot  and  Dtohna  to  be  called  aniniids,  ^aiBd 
sponges  and feny-fishes  i^ants ;  if,  on  the  o'.hcr  hana,  Mpe 
possi  v-i I  111  of  a  nervous  system  is  to  determine  the  point, 
il'.en.  as  we  have  failed  to  demontitrate  this  in  the  spon|ys 
and  jiolyps,  they  mii>t  still  be  calied  jilan's.  Cuvier 
detined  an  aniraaJ  by  its  possession  of  a  stomach  ;  but  this 
fails  i  of  buing  a  dtstinotive  mark  in  man/  of  <he  Ibwer 
idaMa«f  athal  4Migeoln]toi4dimiiad«M#dNUtt'tMllt'^e 
Aristotelian  indication,  the  poieiaMimBf  ★  ^iaoirtlKf imWl 
be  always  applied.  There  i»  in  lict  rtill  a  trrefet  diffiedlTy 
in  determining  the  liiiuts  of  tliu  veeetiible  and  Aninuil 
kingdoms;  and  botanists  and  zoologi.sls  me  l  onstantly  put- 
ting in  their  claims  for  the  right  of  uxclii^^ive  study  of  odr- 
tain  beings  wluch  exist  at  the  point  w  lieie  the  ammiii  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  meet.,  ,UJiat.<there  isisuoi)  a  paftt 
may  be  .•aaily.n^fde  apparent  by  tracing  the  groafrf  of 

ftlants  from  mi  cxogens  thtpngh  the  cndogemr/lvtw 
he  lower  forms  of  'fungi  aiul  nlgse.  and  anin^Si^rqw 
M.imniiilia,  tliroiiph  liird.s.  reptiles  U»l»e*,  nv>Uuilk»,.  tftaii 
polyps,  down  to  the  Infusoria  and  sjionpes.  The  three 
I.inu'doins  of  ii:i!ute  nmv  be  each  re])reaenti«l  as  starling 
from  a  comnion  point,  aiid  the  faither  nnV  group  of  6)mccU^ 
is  from  this  point  the  more  they  .nrc  utimtj^ll^^'i^aepf. 

This  may  be  seen  in  the  following  teht^me  '.■^'^ 

II -.'ti.Mj,-  n.'dy  t  ii|.<r  f  il< 

QaoAJUC  Mattbb.      y">  • 

^  t  m,\     <iii.ni  m  liiiitll'W  i'i\M 

\V,(rt  iMr  Kinsitcim..  KkipWttii      -i  I/I 


Exogeme.      ..    ■  , 
Cymnospermte. 
Endogenre.  i,   ^..^i ; 
KhizanthsB.  r:  .luclft  ii'.t 
Acrogenc 


Verttibra^ai  ^   .  " 

iMoliuaca'  °i<>- 
Ariiculata.v>-  .•>uH 
Rodiiitfti  •  i   •'>'■■  " 

 Aicri^(!,M-  iuVit 

Indeiotmiitate  eKi»t«ifC4Ntv««i  .-•il'-'i.  i 

\  k  Organic  Elements.  «.  , 

Oases.  :, 
AVfiter. 
Metallic  t")xides. 

Metals. 
MlDpral  Kingdom. 
'     'iljili  r 

broHCAiTic  MATrn. 


•  •.»»•.  ..!J 
.  /•.     .11.  . 

. .    ^  •.•Ml  I 

i  i.  .1  V  n  .114 


The  following  is  the  deliniiion  of  a  )>iuiit  i)>  au  einiiieiit 
botanist,  and  is  perhaps  a*  cooij  as  can  l  u  given  in  tlie  jm*- 
sent  state  of  our  knowledge: — "A  plant  is  a  ltuiig.tai(Niy> 
deprived  of  sensation  or  ]K)wer  of  moving  froni.pUlM  to 
place,  and  fed  by- meMB  of  externa)  roots.''    '  V  • 

In  file  olaasiiBaliwi  of  the  veffeMble  Mngdomtterftiinre 
been  two  modes  generally  adapted.  The  oiie  has  hern  to 
take  ene  or  two  character*  of  plants,  and  aceordiiie  as  they 
difl'er  in  this  jioiiif,  to  arraiiL'e  all  the  vecretable  kisiildom. 
This  Miode  ol  ni  iiuiu'emenl  is  ca'led  artiticial,  and  is  t  he 
one  which  was  adojited  in  the  celebi-ated  sexual  system  of 
lannaus,  in  which  the  number,  |>osition,  strueture.  &c.  of 
the  stamens -were  iffiade  the  boais  of  the  principal  jdivi* 
sioRs.  The  other  mode  haa  been  to  take  tnto  consBeni* 
tion  all  the  points  of  resemblance  twtween  the  stni^re 
and  ftinelinns  of  the  spocies,  and  then  to  group  them 
acciidiiii;  to  their  degrees  of  rehitioiislnp,  and  the  systems 
resulting  from  this  are  called  natural.    The  former  i  an 
only  be  made  use  of  as  matters  of  convenience,  and  yinst 
in  nowise  be  looked  upon  a.s  the  end  of  .«'ieuce,  wliilfct  tUo 
latter  are  the  only  means  by  which  science  con  bc  q^* 
\anced,  and  the  inqntries  of  naturalists  must  ever  b^.i 
dh«etcd4«iwarda  the  perCectiqg  aoeh  systems.  ITnder  tlM.- 
ftrtiiP^si!«OCffff«  kniTKinioexNf  wffl  be  found  an  analysis 
of  the  onlen  belnnirint;  to  those  classes  of  plau'.s,  m.  I  we 
shall  here  give  nn  analysis  of  the  Aerogens,  a^  givcu  by 
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vaawkr.  .B«> 


TSMi^  tyitem. 


AcMWUtX. 

AUttiee  1.  FUicales. .  atem  ftitular, 
iwodnellve  org»n«  borne  upon  the  leaves. 

.IQncorOwtlMCBvntifld  .  Polt 

.  $  CVbrA«»,  End. 

. jBm<»f flit  ttWWI  talWf ■Ml  •  GUuheuiaeem. 

4  Parkeruai. 
\  Ifymetwphffilea. 
Biag  wanting ;  thecae  1-cclled,  ribbed  Omundaette. 
■WjH  ■■Bliiig ;  theeas  ae  if  many-celled  Dmkaaette. 

^^^^^H^K  ^VWBI^^H^K «  VI^^^V^W  V^^^^B^^^^MSy  v^^W^^^^^V  ^i^V^^PV^n^p 

AlHftnce  2.   Lycopodales.   Stem  solid,  TaMOli^.'.  R«* 
productive  organs  growing  on  the  stem. 

TTiectp  naked  

Iheca)  incJosed  in  involucres  of  the 

'       Win  *.  . 
jlwyncloeed  in  invducrei  of  two 

dlflltmitfomi 

Alliance  3.  Muvalee.  Without  a 

ijiiralea  iattliiMt  ^bmmT^ 

Thefse  valveleu,  with  an  op*rciihitn 
Thccw  openini;  into  valveii,  with  an 

operculum  

Tb«Be  opening  into  valves,  without 

aaopercalum  .  . 

Ihipa  nlv«l«H,  without  u  opami- 

Mms*    •      *      •      •  • 

ADiaiief  4.   Charales.  Without 
Oenniitt^flfpiroceflies  uniting  ii>to  a 
lUpwAHllite  «pm  vSOimiif  globiilea 

C^araeeaf. 

"  Anianee  5.  Fiingalet.  Without  a  vMoUar  eystem. 

(lerm'matini;  procesHes  either  whoUjr  di4illlA  Of 
in  a  homogeneoiia  body. 

Born  fiom  a  matrix,  ^riUchTeiU  them 

Born  wfthodf  a  matrix.  Uving  in 

air.  Cellular,  rarrly  filamentous, 
with  a  rcproflucfivc  iiutleus  burst- 
ing throasfii  their  surface 
Bom  without  a  matrix.  Living  in 
mtar.  FUmaeatdM;  the  filament* 
either  lolitary  or  lereral  glued 
together,  havii^r  aporidht  and  vhrl- 
paroue  Algacete. 

The  alBnities  of  the  three  great  damee,  Exogens,  Eado- 
(MH^  and  Acxufitm,  with  the  two  smaller  ones,  Gymno- 
Mrne  and  Rhaanthi,  *  may  be  expriMd.'  aaya  Profeseor 
Badlejr,  *hj  a elrele,  in  the  middle  oT  whoee  efareanfer- 
eoee  etaad  Exogens  and  Endo^ens,  side  by  aide;  the 
eommoti  point  or  ell  the  cla&vc>s  is  fonnod  by  Acrogens, 
which  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  witli  Exoticns  by 

Smnoepennv,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  Endogens  by 
ivanthem.  tbm  ftaUoiwh^  aebeme  will  make  this  idea 
evident : — 


a  vascular  system, 
hetei-ogeneous  body. 
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RanunculacesB  io  AliamaoesB. 
9  j  Nymidicaoec — HydrochefMMB. 
S  i  MemlvMi] 
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CycadaoetP  in  FUk  ale«.  [  § 
CouTer»->-LyoopodiaecaB.  )■  % 
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vegetable  kingdom  performa  important  dEces  io 
the  economy  of  creation.  It  stands  Iwtween  the  mineral 

and  animal  kimrdouiH.  dispoainj;  and  amintrlnic  tUi-  j'lc- 
ments  of  the  tiist.  ui  order  to  fit  theui  lor  tlie  purposes  ol 
tile  last.  Each  ol"  tlie  thret;  kiii<;ilonii  (jf  nuluio  is  com- 
piMed  of  matter  as  its  biu>ik  ;  but  the  aiumal  kingduu  dt- 
mc4|f^  appropriates  nu  portion  of  thf  ^nneats     the  in- 

'  world  to  iti  jm»  jaiit.  ^itit^mwig^M,!^mJim 


twiptolle  kinfdom; 


i^apemlly  those  of  Liebig,  show  that  tiie  proximate 
eiples  of  animal  bodies  are  identieal  with  those  oC  ' 
tables,  and  that  consc^uenOy,  as  theee  principles  do  not 
exist  in  the  inorguuc  kingdom,  they  inuhl  have  been 
formed  in  plants.  Thus  we  must  regard  the  veKclable 
kinpdom  as  one  vast  chemical  laboiutor)-,  in  whieli  tlie 
food  of  auiinal!*  is  being  prepared.  Without  vegetables 
animals  would  perisli,  and  although  some  animals  live  on 
the  flesh  of  others,  yet  that  flesh  is  always  originali^  de- 
rived from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  praaunata  piio* 
ciples  of  plants  are  not  numeroua,  and  are  composed  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  ;  those  containing 
nitrogen  are  directly  appropriated  by  auiuials  to  the  for- 
mation of  their  tissues,  whilst  thoac  c  ontaining,'  no  nitrogen 
are_eithcr  consumed  in  generating  aninml  iieat.  or  de- 
posited in  the  fornn  of  fat.  \Vhen  animal  bodi«i«  cease  to 
exist,  their  tissues  become  ruauh  cd  into  their  primitive 
elements,  a  process  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  ajiimal 
hodiea  during  lift.  Iheae  elements,  in  the  state  of  varioos 
compounds,  an  «Ulied  off  into  the  atmosphere,  when 
gaseoiM  ;  or  asBSt  in  fbnning  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  when  solid.  The  principal  compounds  which  are  thus 
geneiated  are  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia;  and  if  accu- 
mulation of  these  gases  took  placc^  to  any  extent  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  con^'c^uences  would  be  a  cessation  of 
vitality,  in  both  tlu-  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoou; 
but  here  again  plants  perfonn  aa  importaBt  o&e.  Cor 
these  very  compounds  combiiied  «rath  wattr  UO  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  elements  which  plaatamhorate  into 
so  nian^'  secretions  necessary  to  the  exlstenee  of  aniniaJs. 
Tliere  is  thus  a  relation  established  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  of  wliich  man  has  extensively 
availed  nlmself  in  the  application  of  manures  to  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  food.  In  this  relation  too  ere  involved 
the  laws  of  the  production  of  plants  for  food  in  oonmi- 
nities  with  circumscribed  distncta,  to  the  investigation  of 
which  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  given. 

Inadditionto  supplying  food  and  purifying  thi;  atmo- 
sphere for  aniniiils,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  maile  use  of 
extensively  by  man.  The  larger  forms  of  plant*  are  u»<d 
for  the  building  of  houses  and  sliipii,  the  construction  of 
furniture,  and  a  thousand  implements  neoescajy  in  the 
arts  of  life.  The  vadoua  aeecetiooa  <tf  pUnta,  tntijr  .oils, 
resina,  adda.  neutial  and  alkaline  prhiciplea.  a]l  exert  a 
pow-oiful  agency  on  the  human  system,  and  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling,  cKanging,  and  interrupting 
the  diseased  actions  to  which  man  is  subject.  Anuther 
large  class  of  plants  furnishes  him  with  luxuries,  as  to- 
bacco, tea,  coft'ee,  spices,  perfumes,  and  (hiits  of  various 
kinds ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  fermented  liquors, 
which  are  nil  produced  Ixom  the  fermentation  of  tlie  sac- 
charine juices  of  planta.  A  great  part  of  the  dothing  of 
man  is  the  prowloe  of  tiie  vegetable  kingdom :  cotton, 
flax,  and  hemp  are  of  vegct.ibie  ongui,  and  when  the 
fabrics  which  are  made  from  them  aie  worn,  they  are 
mostly  coloured  with  the  secietiOIW  .of  fh*  twnW><S»  in* 
dig^  orchil,  catechu,  and  otiiers.  . 

Oinnie  k  also  modified  by  the  vegetablo  Idngdoob 
The  prcatneo  of  thick  foreita  intercepta  the  of  tho 
sun,  and  the  earth  haa  a  lowcrtemperatura  in  oooaeqiioneo. 
On  the  other  hand  the  heat  of  the  surface  Of  tho  earth  is 
changed  by  tla-  difference  of  radiating  power  between 
plants  ami  the  s<)il  on  which  they  grow.  The  constant  ab- 
sorption and  exiialalion  also  of  a  large  body  of  ^ilant^  will 
affect  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  Anotlwr 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  plants  is  the  nroduction  of 
malana  during  their  decay.  There  is  ueroapa  no  ftot 
better  proved  than  that  decayint;  vegetable  matter  is  the 
source  of  the  most  dreadful  pestilences  that  affect  human 
beings.  The  direct  agency  by  which  this  is  effected  is 
unknown ;  it  is  called  malaria,  and  is  alike  produced  by 
de<;j^ing  plants  in  the  swamp  of  Africa,  the  jungles  of 
India,  the  aavannahs  of  America,  and  the  ditchea  of  BUr 
rope.  No  pait  of  tho  worid  xrheve  TOgotahlaa  ara  bk»- 
duced  ia  flree  from  its  inflneneo ;  and  oven  hi  laigo  duaa, 
perhaps  the  only  places  susceptible  of  being  made  a  refiige 
from  its  scourge,  needless  accumulations  of  decomposing 
vegetable  matter  an  «UowoA.<»  lw»>ipn  Iho  iiwm  m 
disease  and  death. 

For  an  account  of  the  functions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
doms, seo  Tisauaat  .VaQRAju.E;  Sap;  Skko:  Root; 
SacnmOMIh  TmnrAnu:  for  tlie  structure  and  clas&ifica 
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tion  of  vascukr  plants,  soe  Endogixs',  Exoocns:  for  the  ]  where  Itie  extreoiM  of  hent  And  eoTd  are  not  to  great. 

<-li!iiaitri-s.  ns(  >,  mii!  nictlical  pmitortic-i  of  plants.  s(  i>  the  !  TTius  many  plant*  Will  grow  nrmind  Paris,  where  the  ex- 
nniiH-i  III' natural  orders  a>iil  irfiicra ;  for  the  gc'o;,'n4<l)k-a!    Iretui.-.s  ol"  h<.-at  and  cold  are  gnat,  which  will  not  prow 
ilMi'ioii  of  plants,  MH' Vkcktation.  I  around  London,  where  tlu'^e  extremes  are  less;  and  the 

VKGETATION,  the  collective  phenomena  presented  ;«>ame  holdii  good  vMth  regard  to  London  and  E<linlnitgh, 
by  plants  in  their  distribution  over  the  surfaee  <il'  the    and  tlw  FIotaH  of  the  south  of  England  and  the  noith  of 

'  Scotlau4  affoid  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
po^on.  It  is  only  by  supposing  that  some  change  haa 
taken  place  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  Scotland, 
that  we  can  explain  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  those 
foreht.N  that  once  oovered  with  «  dense  vegetation  its  now 
barren  hills. 

Water,  as  an  apent  affecting  vegetation,  must  lie  n - 
garded  in  two  points  of  view :  tirst,  as  existing  in  the  atmo- 
sphere as  vapour,  modir^iog  temperature  and  controlling 
the  ftuiotion  Of  exhalation  MuLabsiwrptioaiaplantai  ana, 
seeondlf,  m  existing  on  the  sinface  of  the  earth  tn  the 

form  of  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  swamiw.  Sec.  The  eompiiM- 
tion  of  the  waters  of  these  last  ako,  or  ial!;er  the  subotaiic'-i 
which  mav  bi^  dis-,olved  or  sucpeiiiled  in  the  voider,  pro- 
duce considerable  effect  upon  vegclalion.  Many  Orchi- 
daceic  are  only  found  in  the  humid  fiMreits  of  the  tropictt. 
The  vegetation  of  teas  and  lalccs  varies  with  (he  circum- 
stances Of  the  in^dtents  they  contain  in  aoTution,  and 
with  the  comparatively  restlowj  or  quiet  condition  of  their 
waters.    Swamps  produced  by  overflowins^s  of  the  sea 

f)roduce  different  plants  from  those  produced  by  accunui- 
ations  of  fresh  watei-s  iVouMiiouiitain  siil(.s. 
The  eliaraeti  ]■«  of  file  soil  infiuei'.ce  tlie  ve^i^i  tation  of 

8 articular  districts.  The  previous  ayeiits  exert  an  in- 
uence  on  vegetation  whicn  is  most  evident  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  neat  hmm  of  jphuila  of  a  district;  bat  the 
soil  produces  effects  on  afmoneveiylndividnal  |mtlt.  The 
influence  of  soil  arises  froni  its  mechanical  chameter  and 
cheniioul  composition.  'Hie  mechanical  charactt-r  of  moA 
impoiliioee  ii  il:^  amount  of  disinti  ^ration.  jj'ant.-v, 
as  ticliens,  grow  on  the  .-^ni  lace  of  rucks  and  large  stones,  and 
are  not  found  in  districts  where  these  are  not  present.  Some 


eart  n.  It  is  not  till  within  a  oomparativelv  recent  peiiod 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  aseerlant  in  what  man- 
ner the  varied  forms  of  plants  are  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  what  pauses  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  one  plant  in  ajmrticular  locality  or  countiy,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  The  labours  of  Humboldt,  Von  Mar- 
tius,  and  .Sell omv  have  done  much  towards  elucidating  the 
former  point*  and  the  progTe«>s  of  vegetable  anatomy  and 
plijndttlofsy  is  constantly  revealing  the' causes  of  the  latter 
arcunstaoee.  It  has  indeed  oe«a  known  for  a  long 
period  that  the  ordinary  productions  of  one  country  were 
not  '0  be  obtained  from  arjitlier,  and  that  the  vegetation 
of  cold  and  hot  countries  ditFereil;  but  fliis  knowlcdt'c,  up 
to  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  was  of  the  most  cenera!  and  un- 
sa'i-'ifactory  character.  In  this  article  wc  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  that  influence  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants,  and  giveasketchof  their  distribution,  accord- 
ing to  the  regions  proposed  by  Professor  Schouw. 

Of  the  agents  that  determine  the  distribution  and  charac- 
ter of  plants  none  have  more  influence  than  light.  Whci-e- 
evcr  plants  have  a  large  supply  of  liLrbt,  there  will  the 
vegetation  be  prolific,  and  all  the  secretions  of  plants  will 
abound.  It  is  by  tlii-,  ai^ent  that  the  functions  of  aV)sorp- 
tion,  exhalation,  and  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
and  other  compounds  are  effected  by  plants.  It  i»,  in  fact, 
a  powerfiU  stimuianl  of  vegetation,  and  it  acts  as  all  stimtt- 
lants  do  on  ethnic  bodies.  If  a  plant  is  irithdrawn  from  Its 

influeiu'e,  if  beeonu's  v.eair,  its  tissues  soften  and  are  tilled 
with  watei.  and  few  or  no  si  ctetinns  are  deposited  :  on  liie 
eoctiary,  if  j^lants  are  supplied  with  continued  h;rht,  tin  y 
become  ovcrstimulated,  they  (b  (  nmpose  carbonic  acid 
rapidly,  and  become  stunted  in  tl;>  n  growth  on  account  of 


the  rapid  development  of  solid  secretions.  The  influence  require  a  loose  soil  for  the  free  pas&age  of  tlieir  roof »,  and 
of  this  agent  is  seen  remarkably  in  the  vegetation  of  the  sur- f  are  only  found  griswing  in  sands.  Others  again  \v ill  only 
fkce  of  the  earth.  In  the  tropics  the  direct  rays  ofthe  sun  are  |  exist  in  tenacious  soilsi  and  are  fuund  growing  in  clays, 
felt  by  plant-sand  under  theirinfluenceaprolificandtrigantic   The  mechanical  character  of  to\h  also  greatly  influences 

ve:,'flatioii  i.s  developed,  but  this  arises  from  the  alternate  |  tliL-ir  relation  to  the  absorption  and  nulialioa  of  heal,  and 
willidiawal  and  presence  of  this  agent  during  every  twenty-  thus  aff  ects  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  This  is  a  siilsject 
four  hours,  and  as  this  is  constantly  the  ca.se,  vegetation  ]  that  has  not  received  much  attention,  and  mi;;hf  be  made 
remains  the  same  throughout  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  i  productive  of  important  practical  results:  iiiere  can  be 
at  the  poles,  onl}'  the  oblique  rays  of  light  arc  felt,  and   no  doubt  of  itsiimuence  on  the  distribution  of  hcrlm  \Mrti 


consequently  its  mfluence  is  compaiativdy  feeble.  For  a 
great  proportion  of  the  year  there  is  no  light,  and  then 

there  is  no  veci  fation ;  but  when  it  is  called  into  existence, 
by  tlie  inihier.ee  of  lii^ht  and  heat,  the  light,  beini;  never 
witiidrawn.  slimul.ites  to  evee.ss  the  plants,  and  a  small 
liartl,  scrubby,  and  stunted  vegetation  is  the  result.  The 
gnulations  of  vegatation  may  be  seen,  under  the  influence 
of  this  agent,  in  passing  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles. 
From  the  magnificent  baobabs,  banyans,  and  ndms  ofthe 
tropicK,  we  pass  through  the  regions  of  oaks,  elms,  and  firs, 
of  temperate  climates,  till  in  polar  regions  the  only  repre-  \ 
setitatiws  of  frees  are  a  few  bnunbles,  Mid  the  BUyority  of 
plants  are  nios.sc>  and  lichens. 

.\:n  tiii  r  a^ent  is  heat.  IJy  some  this  has  been  supposed 
to  have  more  influence  thati  lisrht  on  the  distribution  of 
plants,  but  it  is  difficult  in  nature  to  separate  itt  inflnence 
m>m  that  of  light,  since  it  is  derived  boat  the  same  source 
at  the  same  time.  However  experiments  on  a  large  scale 
iire  constantly  going  on  in  European  hothmises  in  wluefi 
it  i.s  proved,  that  although  tni])i(  al  plants  be  -np]jlunl  \Mth 
their  natural  temperature,  nothin.^  will  make  up  for  tlie 
want  of  light,  and  manv  of  them  seldom  produce  their 
flow-ers  ami  less  seldom  their  fiuit,  and  after  a  languishing 
existence  soon  die.  The  influence  of  heat  on  vegetation  is 
seen  in  thoee  climates  where  there  is  a  great  diflis  pence 
of  tenperatun  between  summer  and  winter.  Tlie  plants 
of  mich  districts  that  lire  thronghout  the  winter  are  so 
consfniefed  that  tliey  are  enaliK-d  to  bear  tlie  cold  of  wmler. 
They  tiavc  freijuenlly  thick  barks,  in  whieh  arc  deposited 
resnnnis  seerctioas  and  are  thus  enabled  to  with.staud  the 
dee  exse  ?f  temperature.  It  is  also  found,  for  tliis  reason, 
that  tho.se  plantK  which  thiivc-  in  hot  Summers  are  best 
adapted  to  withstand  the  cold  of  winter,  m  aeeoont  of  the 
greater  amount  of  soMd  seeretioas  deporited  in  th(4r  bark, 
and  many  plants  which  flourisfi  in  districts  where  there 
are  hot  suomiers  and  severe  winters  will  perish  in  climates 


a  delicate  structme.  The  diemical  comoosition  of  tlve  soil 
has  perhaps  more  influence  than  its  mechahical  chamefer. 

The  researches  ofthe  chemist  lia\e  shown  tis  thnf  what- 
ever may  be  the  variety  of  secretions  in  plants,  they  are 
composed  of  only  a  few  elements,  and  that  these  elements 
are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  soil.  Hence  it  is  necesKiry  for 
plants  that  water,  cainonic  acid,  and  ammonia  be  found  in 
every  soil,  and  vegetation  will  flourish  according  to  the 
amount  of  these  ingredienta  that  is  supplied  to  it.  But  n<^ 
only  do  plants  require  these  compounds  which  exert 'a 
ffiMieral  influence,  but  laige  !;rouj)s  of  nlants  i-cfjuire  paf- 
iK  ular  uifjredieiits.  Thus  endo::enous  plants  contain  silica 
in  their  structure,  and  the  presence  of  this  ingiedient  in  a 
soil  will  determine  their  growth.  Other  platils  require 
cliloridc  of  sodiutu,  and  will  only  ^row,  if  land-plants,  on 
the  «ea-«hore,  or  if  water-plants,  lu  the  ocean.  Plants 
frequently  perish  when  they  have  exhausted  a  soil  of  an  in- 
gredient necessary  to  their  existence,  and  will  be  fVe- 
<,uent!y  succeideif  by  other  plants  v\liU:h  would  not  ha\e 
gio'.vii  where  the  ingredient  neees:-:uy  to  the  exist i-nce  of 
tile  other  jilaiit  was  piisi  nt.  Tlii*  is  taken  advantaire  of  In 
the  i'aiiuer  in  the  rotation  of  cro|)s.  Some  confervft  wi/i 
onlv  grow  in  thermal  springs,  whilst  others  only  VCgetate 
unaer  the  tnfluencc  of  sulphuretted  hydio«n. 

The  last  influence  to  which  we  shall  refer  Is  the  titmo- 
sphere.  Chemically  it  remains  in  its  great  constituents, 
oxyuen  and  nitivgen,  constant Iv  the  same.  But  the  quan- 
tity of  the  vajKtur  of  water  which  it  contains,  and  whatever 
salts  that  vapour  may  be  capable  of  containing,  cause  it  fo 
varj-  much.  The  influence  of  these  agents  in  the  air  how- 
ever is  not  different  from  the  same  in  the  soil.  The  agitation 
of  thaaurtaroooetant  winds  has  often  an  important  inflnenea 
OB  vegetauon,  and  the  barren  hills  and  coasts  of  ■ai^' 
countries  are  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  plants  witn- 
sfanding  the  influence  of  strong  winds.  Tlie  deii'.ify  of  the 
atmosphere  is  a  potnt  of  importaoce,  and  seems  to  disturb  , 
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the  rilation  Ixtwetii  elevation  and  latitude.  Tliie  bubjeit 
Ima  bct'n  cvaniinud  by  De  Candolle,  who  coiucs  to  tlie  fol- 
io" in;;  i-oiR-luaioiia  :  — 

„  1.  The  oaUiral  tjtuation  of  each  jilant  at  a  determined 
devatioa  ybove  Uie  level  of  the  sea  U  so  much  greater  in 
gnyoitioa  » th«  Qountry  it  newrar  the  e^iator,  mi  lu$  in 
piaro  temperate  regions ;  tint  it  to  HYt  ti>0  fiuHMr  we 

|-ece(!t>  {h.>m  tlu>  etiuator,  the  gietter  iDwieiioe Imc the  ex- 

poMUie  upon  the  temperature. 

'J.  In  ti  mpiT^tc  clmiates,  as  Franco,  for  instance,  tho$« 
plants  whicii  iire  but  little  aii'ected  by  temperature,  aud  which 
^row  in  all  iU  latitudes,  are  also  found  at  all  tho4c  cleva- 
tjoiw  where  the  earth  it  not  covered  with  etenul  snowa ; 

the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  suromita  <tf  the  mountains. 
.  3,  If  plauts  whicl),  according  to  their  nature,  avoid  eitlier 
too  liign  or  too  low  a  degree  of  temperature,  yet  prow 
at  different  latitudes,  we  may  observe,  tnat  it  is  at  heis^lits 
where  tlu-  eftect  of  elevation  may  eoinjiensate  that  of  lati- 
tude :  tluin  the  nativi'  plaiiti,  of  tlie  northern  plains  will  be 
Men  to  grow  upon  the  mountains  of  the  soutn. 

4.  piantji  which  are  cultivated  Uppu  a  large  scale  are 
guided  by  laws  which  entirely  coireipond  with  the  pre* 
feeding :  tbosja  which  are  ouraTated  n  Tsriooi  hrtftodei 
will  grow  indifferently  at  variovl^i  heights;  those  which  arc 
Qfiy  found  at  certain  latitudes  will  extend  no  lurtlier  than 
to  proportional  clevatioixs. 

5.  The  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  when  we 
compare  the  temperature  of  the  be<i>oi.-,  establishes  etfects 
,vegf  M^Qg9iu  to  thoee  which  result  Srom  tlie  distance  from 
the  e^uatiOr;  ao  that  there  is  the  more  analoycy  between 
the  fijWjlte  on  vegetajUon  in  the  two  cases.  In  proportion 
as  we  hse  in  a  direct  line,  it  follows,  from  the  lessened 
klttUMty  of  tlie  ail,  that  tlie  intensity  of  tlie  solar  litr^t  con- 
tinues to  iiK'ii  H.M  :  tliiH  ctfcct  IS  represented  in  the  line  of 
distances  from  the  equator,  because  the  perpetuity  of  light 
during  the  continuance  of  vegetation  is  so  much  ilie 
ji^ater  in  proportion  a^i  the  latitude  is  more  elevated. 

.6^  In  pioPQition  to  the  greater  height  vjwn  the  nMnui> 
tains,  80  win  the  hygrometer  be  seen  to  indicate  a  leia 
dc;^ree  of  humidity  :  the  snme  general  ctfccts  take  place 
SL4  we  recede  from  the  equator  to  the  {x)les.  (Hooker,  in 
^llMnray's  Dictionary  of  (iro^nijihy.) 
'  Several  nu  tlio<ls  have  been  proposed  bv  De  Candolle 
•nd  other  botaiUAts  for  giving  an  idea  of  the  distribution 
ef  vegetation  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the  fol- 
lewing  remariis  we  have  followed  thai  of  Professor  Svhouw, 
in  his  '  Notes  for  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Distribution 
of  Plants.*  This  method  has  been  adopted  hy  Sir  Wm. 
Hooki  I  and  Dr.  T.indl-jy  in  their  works,  and  th<nit;h  not 
free  fiom  imperii  i  tions,  is  j)iolial)ly  the  l>esl  that  has  been 
At\ iscd. 

.  1,  Kegion  of  Saxil'rages and  Mohacs,  or  tlie  Alpine  Arctic 
jlora:  temperature  IiTB*  to  41°  Fahr.  This  corresponds 
wiui  the  hyperboreaii  le^n  of  D*  Candolle  and  other 
wnteia,  ana  comprehende  all  conntriee  withhi  the  polar 

cirele,  namely  .  Lapland,  the  north  of  Russia  and  Siberia, 
Kamtehaika.  Liljiador,  Greenland,  and  Iceland,  and  also 
pait  of  tin  Seiittish  and  Scandinavian  mountains,  a.^  well 
iw  the  tnu  iniains  uf  the  southern  and  central  parts 
of  Europe,  v  lii>h  ha\e  sufficient  elevation  to  possess  an 
jripina  vegetation.  This  region  is  characterised  by  the 
abuaA^iMM  of  mossee  and  nchens,  and  of  the  fiuniliee 
4a)d&af*0«(K>  Oentianacese,  Alsinacea,  Sfdicaocs,  and 
jCjrperaeeae.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  tropical  hfldHea. 
anu  only  a  few  plants  of  the  tcnij^ci^tr  /.owe.  The  beeeh 
and  tir  occur  in  forests,  or  liiere  is  a  Jtstitulion  ol  trei.?. 
Annuals  are  also  scarce,  and  the  blossoms  of  tlu  fl  iwcr  are 
Jarger  in  proportion  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  of  a  pure 
40lovr. 

8..RMdoi»of  the  Umbellifen*  and  Crocifero:  tempera- 
ture ^"^1056^  Fahr.  TMa  eonnMrchenda  the  whole  of 

Europe,  except  those  districts  which  belong  to  the  pre- 
cedinij  resrioo,  from  the  Pyrenees,  tlie  mountains  of  the 
south  of  France,  of  Swif/erland.  and  llie  north  of  Creece, 
to  the  creater  part  of  Sihenu,  and  the  country  atiout 
j^tgont  Caucasus.  This  region  is  particularly  distin^uislied 
ftvro  tliat  of  the  same  parallel  in  North  America  l;y  the 
presence  of  cruciferous  and  umbelliferous  plants.  It  is  not 
eanly  distinguiahed  from  the  next  legion,  bat  the  ftmgi 
abound  more,  and  it  approaehee  the  last  region  in  the 
abi:nda  i(  e  of  f  ■vp<  race!r.  Nearly  all  its  trees  are  deciduous, 
■pit  its  meadows  aie  exceedingly  flourishing.  There  is  a 
jhiaifii  of  tha  CoapoHtaa;  the  jpiaata  belonging  to 


the  Cichoraceous  division  of  that  order  beiiiE;  found  in  the 
nortlieni  districts,  whilst  those  beiontying  to  the  Cynaro- 
eeplialous  are  found  in  the  south  of  it.  The  piedonii- 
natinp  trees  are  the  Scotch  tir,  the  alder,  the  beech,  the  , 
birch,  the  pvplar,  the  elm,  and  lime.  The  shrulis  are  the 
heatlw»the  sloe,  &c.  The  principal  cultivated  plants  are 
the  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  &c.  ;  apple,  pear, 
goosebeny.  enrrant.  viiu\  strawberry,  cucnnit>t-r,  nu-loit.  Ihe 
cabbage,  turnip,  peas,  beans,  and  other  loi  iiis  uf  Legumi- 
nosa) ;  carrots,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  ice. 

3.  The  region  of  I^biatie  and  Carjopliylleae,  or  the 
Mediterranean  Idn^gdom  :  temperature  W  S"  to  72  5'.  This 
includea  ttie  region  of  the  Meoiteitaaeao  8«b,  limited  on 
the  north  by  the  P\  rcneee,  the  Alpa,  Um  Ballnui,  and  Otsa^ 
catius ;  on  the  south  by  the  Atlas  and  the  deserts  of  North 
Africa;  on  the  east  by  Taurus.  It  contains  more  or  less 
of  the  orders  belontring  to  the  last  le^Moa  ;  but  I.al.iatm-, 
Caryophyllaceii?,  Boraginacem,  Cistaeese,  and  Liliaeeai 
abound.  A  few  tropical  plants  now  and  then  appear 
arooQgat  them,  belonging  to  the  orders  Palmaoem,  Tere- 
bintacetOt  and  Lauracese.  Solanacese  and  I«^miMMe 
ant  idMm  abundant  than  in  the  laet»  avoignMaa  foeraiae, 
and  the  Tegetatlon  never  etrtiiely  eeaiee;  liot  Terdant 
meadows  are  more  rare  than  in  the  last.  Madeira,  Azorej*. 
and  the  Canary  IslamU  bi  lonji  to  tliis  recrion,  and  tlieir 
Flora  approaches  to  that  of  liopieal  Ai'iita.  'I'be  tulti\alL-d 
plants  are  similar  to  tlie  last,  to  which  are  added  the  olive, 
orange,  lemon,  mnlbonyt  fig.  ru  e,  See. 

4.  Region  of  Asteiaeea  and  Solidaginea^  or  NorthNorth- 
Ametican  Una  ;dom:  tempcfatme  —  9*5*  to  W^.  Item- 
braces  North  America  from  the  southern  limits  of  the  first 
kingdom  to  36°  N.  lat.  There  are  a  greater  number  of 
(.'nniferK'  than  in  the  sc'cond  kingdom,  and  there  are  but 
few  Umbellit'erH',  Oueifen*-,  < 'ichoracea',  and  Cynarote- 
)>haleaj.  Tliere  is  but  little  eultisation  :  where  there  isany 
it  resembles  that  of  the  second  Iciogdom.  Whortleberries, 
oaks,  tirs.  Michaelmas  daisica.  and  golden  Mda  an  ita 
great  eharoeteristics. 

5.  Refhm  of  MagnoliaeeK,  or  Southern  North-American 
kingdom,  between  liG"  and  30"  N,  lat, :  temperature  'jO^  to 
72- 5'*.  There  is  here  an  approximation  to  trojiieal  vi  KO- 
tation,  as  seen  in  the  frei)uent  appeanmce  of  the  m-nt  ra 
(.'anna,  ('hanupropis  Yucca,  Zamia,  l^unis,  Jiignonia,  Pas- 
siflura.  Cassia,  Sapindus,  &c.  There  are  comparatively 
few  plants  that  are  characteristic  of  the  two  preceding 
kingiloms.  The  magnolias  predominate,  and  are  aocom* 
tianied  with  other  genera  bearing  broad  shining  leavee  ud 
large  flowers.  The  cultivated  plants  are  those  of  the 
third  riginii,  with  the  exception  of  the  olive  :  rice  is  more 
abundant,  and  in  the  southerii  districts  the  su£rar-<.ane  is 
grown. 

ti.  Hegion  of  Camellias,  and  Celaatrineae  or  Chino-  la* 

!>ancse  kingdom.  It  embraces  Japan  and  Northern  Chinn 
ram aO" to  40' N.  lat.:  temperature  54'5*>to6H".  Too 
little  ia  kndwn  of  thierqgion  to  enable  oeU>  state  positively 
what  are  its  characteristics.  Its  vegetation  is  more  tro- 
pical than  European.  With  zamias,  ginger,  bananas,  and 
custard-apples,  are  found  bucktliorns  and  honeysuckles, 
thus  giving  this  reirion  a  mixed  eliaraeter.  Its  cultivated 
plants,  in  addition  to  those  of  priviou»  ret;ions,are  the 
cycas  for  sago,  the  tea-plant,  the  caladium,  &cc. 

7.  The  region  of  Zinuiberacesp,  or  Indian  kingdom  : 
tanqp.  65^*  to  81-5%  Thie  includes  the  Indian  penin- 
iolas  east  and  west  of  the  Ckns;es,  toeether  with  ttw 
islands  between  India  and  New  H>>lla  id.  Tropical  orders 
;i-c  numerous  in  this  leirion.  a.i  raiaiacea',  Aracea*. 
luiphorblacefT,  liia;noniate;i',  Huttnenacen',  N:c.  \  cry 
few  plants  belonging  to  Cyperace»,  Conifers,  Labiala^, 
Rosaceae,  Ranunculacea,  or  Crueifer»are  seen.  The  trees 
never  lose  their  leaves,  and  produce  large  nuu^ifieeot 
flowery  and  are  covered  frequently  with  climbing  and 
parasiticai  pliuits.  Ginger,  cedoory,  cardamom,  arrow- 
root, catechu,  cassia,  cinnamon,  caoutchouc,  tamarindst 
sasjo,  rice,  cocoa-nut,  cotVee,  cubelw.  clo\ts.  pepper, 
oranges,  and  gamboir*'  are  the  eultivateil  and  iiaUual  pro- 
ductions of  this  proUi'u'  :i  uiuii. 

8.  Region  of  the  Himalaya;  temp.  ati-SMoGo-T.V.  It  in- 
cludes the  highlands  of  India,  or UMBonntaia  terraces  lying 
on  the  aotttb  of  the  Uimahiyaii  langOk  Kamoon,  N«paui« 
Bdotan,  having  an  elevation  of  fW>m  4000  to  10i,000  feet. 
The  tropical  forms  of  the  last  kinirdom  decrease  manifeMly 
here,  such  as  ik-itauiacete.  Palmte,  Cycadacea*,  Hak.  Ku- 
Mfeioi  Ammm  are  not  nnftofueot,  aa  Cyperacese.  Amen 
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tftceHP.  ('onilVrff.  Pnmulaceip,  Ho8»ce»,  Crwcifene,  &c. 
Tile  Fi-rns  and  Ort  hitlacetE  are  abundant.  The.  cultivated 
plants  arc  the  corn  and  fniit  of  Europe,  varjong^lrilll  BlOre 
tropical  productions  according  to  elevatioilk  '  • 

9W  to  88-7S**^TIiis  i«||!iott  b  mm^Tta^^imut^ 

kingdom,  am?  i><  sometimes  included  in  it.  The  cnltivated 
Ittuls,  ui  addition  to  Uiom:  of  the  Indian  Jungdom.  are  the 
reod-fniit  tiw,  the  agtawgy  tiM  Htwiplw  Wrnr«ad  the 
cotton-tree.  •  .  • 

:  10.  The  reg^ion  of  Java  is  littl«  knowB,  mnd  hu  a  ve< 
getatioa  probabl3r  nmilar  to  the  Himalayan  reprioit; 

11.  -The  Oceanic  region,  or  South  Sea  laland  kingdoiOt 
include*  all  the  iakmdaof  Uie  Sooth  Sea  witlun  the  tropica, 
and  has  a  teinpemtnre  of  72'6'to  Bl-5".  The  Florti  of 
these  islands  is  poor,  and  approxinintcs  more  closely  to 
lltat  of  Asia  than  to  that  of  Africa,  and  lias  some  relation 
to  thiit  of  New  Holland.  The  hread-f'ruit  is  the  most 
characteristic  production  of  these  islands,  but  i»  not  con- 
flaed  to  tiieni. 
■18.  Hie  iQgioii  of  Bakomodendia,  or  the  AFebiea  kin^ 
indiMlea  the  eoath-weeterly  monnteinooe  pert  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  The  temperature  cannot  be  state*!, 
but  the  character  of  its  veg:eta1ioii  is  generally  tropical, 
av,uminL:  the  forms  of  that  of  India.  TtM  OHlltTited 
plants  are  also  principally  those  of  India. 

13.  Tlie  Deacrt  n  gion  includes  North  Africa  south  of 
the  AUbb,  and  the  Meditcaranean  Se«  between  lb"  and  30** 
Iff.  Irt^-vid  the  odrtbeni  part  of  Arabia.  Um  neea  tem- 
pyiKhMW  ia  7''29*  to  86*.  It  hu  neeeanrily  «  very  pool 
norm  havin)^  but  few  even  charftrtertatie  genera.  It  ti 
only  cultivated  in  the  oa»C8,  where  the  Phoenix  dactyli- 
fera,  the  Sorghum  vulsare,  with  wheat  and  barley,  and 
some  of  the  I'ruilt  of  Bnra]M  and  Indian  eowtHttt*  the 
prominent  plants. 

14.  Tli«  region  of  tropical  Aftiea-  indndca  Aficiea  fimm 
ISP.  N.  laL  to  tlM  traaio  of  Ckn«ieoni.<  TampMrtun 
tarSO*.  lliwnom&MitlMrdaknorim;  ttabouda  hi 
Le^minostc,  Rubiace*,  aaACypatao«».  Hm  AdaaaoBia 
is  a  ehsu-acteristic  irenm. 

15.  Region  of  Cacti  and  PiperaaSM  inchides  Mexico 
and  South  America  to  the  Amazon  river,  and  to  a  height 
of  WOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Temperature  68° 
to  83-75".  The  ordera  which  characterize  this  region  are 
Bromeliaoea,  Piftnmm»  Fuafloracee,  and  Cactaces. 
nMMdm  wfaidi  «ra  VMlht  tropioal  ara  hare  \tm  mi- 
iA«oiii«  wMrt  «xtm4rapieal -orden  are  more  abundant. 
The  rao'it  abimdant  frenern  are  Phylrlephas,  Kunthia, 
Thouinia,  Theobroma,  GuJizuma,  Jce.  The  cultivated 
j)^!!!^  of  this  district  are  the  mai^e.  .Sorghum  vulgare, 
Dioscorea  alata.  Convolvulus  Batatas;  also  the  planiain, 
coooaHMit,  pmaHipple,  taaiariad,  eaaafl^  vaaUht  eoffec, 
Mgar,  tdtmooo,  cotton,  Stc. 

•lA.  Hagion  of  the  Blaaciean  Highlands  fasdudca  the 
niaantaiuK  of  Mexico  abovaBOOO  feet  elevation.  Tenpera- 
twe  from  65-75°  to  79*21*.  In  this  district  the  more  tropi- 
I'lJ  forms  of  vegetation,  its  tlie  tree-ferns,  the  pahns.  p.as- 
sion-flowers,  Euphorbiunis,  and  jHipper  decrease,  or 
altogether  disappear.  The  cxtra-tropiail  fomu  arc  more 
nameroua,  as  the  willow,  oak,  tir,  c}'presH,  sage,  hore- 
hoand,  whortleberry,  heath,  and  various  forms  of  Umbelli- 
fana,  Roaaaaa^  CaiyopbyUaeeai,  CruciiiBrB.  and  Kanuncu- 
laees.  Um  culliTMra  plaitta  are  the  auiub  tha  European 
Oarealia,  and  fruits.  In  the  higlieat  iwmnbmfnmgaB  the 

veitetation  has  an  alpine  a.spuct. 

17.  H«'irion  of  ( 'iiichoniK  This  embraces  the  .'Vndes 
from  5000  to  0000  tecliii  elevation,  and  between  20' S.  lat. 
and  5"  N.  lat.,  having  a  temperature  from  5^)'  to  t>H".  Tlie 
extim-trapkal  fonns  become  very  frequent  in  this  region, 
aid  only  allBw  trapiaal  forms  remain.  Saaaa  of  the  most 
common  genam-  at«  the  Cmchona,  Gmy-l  new  oia,  Loaia, ' 
IHna,  Oarnmtefia,  8be.  The  cultivated  phtitta  are  very 
seldom  tropical.  Miuze  and  coffee  are  sometimes  grown, 
with  European  Cert-aha,  and  I'ruit.s,  putaloes,  and  Cheno- 
podiam  Quinoa. 

18.  Region  of  Eacalionia:*  and  CaJceolanae  includes  the 
Aadwrt  more  than  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
bdManao'  S,  lat.  and  B°  N.  lat.  TempeiaUtre  mtab"  to 
09*.  Tkomoal  plairta  timaat  entirely  'dfaopiMW  in  tMa 
region, only 4>aw aad  then  a  straggler  appearing;  whilst 
tha  fonaa  wiiaeh  diatingukh  the  c^ct  and  polar  regions 
bfi^  ike^piaal«.aBrii'  W-.^  B^yliaii^  mPIMi  tt^^ 


plantagos,  gentians,  currant,  brambles,  &c.  The  nio*t 
prcvaJent  orders  are  the  grasses,  heatlM,and  SynanthertJir. 
There  are  no  large  trees,  and  a  great  many  shrubs. 

19.  The  West  Indian  region, iQclodWlhe  Weat  India 
Island*,  with  a  temperature  of  00^  ^to  78*0*.  'Bf  H^pMm 

stiiMfd  wMah  «h«t  of  4lii»  Polyncaan  Mandt  does  1»<aiiMk' 

It  is  chiefly  dintinguished  by  the  greater  quantify  of  ferns 
and  Orclutlaceti;.  The  cultivated  plants  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Mexico. 

20.  liegion  of  Palms  and  Melastonaces,  or  Hraulieo 
kingdom,  inuhaling  Brazil,     South  America,  on  the 


of  the  Ande%  betwoeatho  aauafear,  aOd  the  tiopie  df  (Jepcir 
com :  tenpMattire  58"  to  8^7*.  ThkiM|ioB  ai  femo<ki9bk 
for  the  nambar  of  its  genera  and  Bpecic«,tho«iBO<of  iadit*T 
dual  trees,  the  dense  forests,  and  the  Dunerom  climbing 

and  pant>^iiica]  plants.  W'ffetatiou  M„'em3  here  to  attain  itk' 
greatest  activity  and  energy.  The  orders  wliich  al>ound 
most  are  Palmacese,  Hiemadorac«&>,  Geancriaceji',  Mela.s- 
tomacese,  Sapiadaees,  and,  altoeitJier.  caa&ned  tu  thia 
region,  Vochyaoam.  Tbm  oidtinlioti  ia  ^mf-tkmkt*  tc< 
that  of  M«iK0» .  ... -^iff 

21.  Region  of  Woody  Ooni|M«lt».  •  In  flwith  AmtlMm, 
on  the  east  of  the  .^ndes  frofn  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to- 
40°  S.lat. :  ttnuKralure  59"  to  74-7r)''.  There  are  but  feW 
tropical  plant.s  in  this  region,  and  extras-tropical  planln, 
especially  European  forma,  are  abundant,  more  than  lialf 
being  common  to  this  region  fmd  Europe.  The  Woody 
Coa^oiitK  abonod.  Thia  regiea  consists  ohieiy  «C  ftiaMn 
(pampaa).  wMoh  fbr'^iuodreds  of  mile*  prea«ntiUaMMft*M»tt 
aame  vMotalioa,  eooaiatiogiBhtcdy  of  thijtlaa-anA  pwiaiiC 
Wheat,  the  vine,  and  ttfe  peach  are  cultivated..'  •  -  •••"■•'^.•r 

2"2.  The  Antarctic  ntri  n  includes  the  i»Outh-wcsterly 
part  of  Patai^uuio,  Tierra  del  Fuego.  between  ifO  and  f»iV 
S.  lat.  :  temperature  41"  to  47  In  this  rcgiuii  tl\ur«  are 
no  tropical  plants,  and  ^ta  vegetation  leitcnibluti  in  a  great 
measure  the  l^lnrth  PuropnaTlnra  (region  2).  In  some  oi 
the  (j^oera  than  mgnmafnmobi..t»  tha  fioiith.AbioaAaBil 
New  HMhuid  nana.  •  • 

23.  Region  of  Stapelias and  Mescmbryanthemums.  Tliis 
embraces  South  Afnca  from  tlie  tropic  to  ;ij  .S.  lat.  ; 
temperature  'A  'l'  to  72-^>''.  Tiie  vegetation  of  thi^  ri  gion 
is  not  luxuriant,  but  it  is  very  rich  in  forms.  Tliereare  no 
dense  forests  nor  vlirobcrs,  but  many  succulent  planta* 
The  orders  Reittiaceaw  Ivklacee,  Protcaoeoe,  Ericanrf 
Ficoidaceae,  Bruniaoaai^  IKaamaeeK,  Geramaceaj.  Oxalii' 
dacea,  ood  Polygaloce»,  embrace  its  chataotehstie  vo* 
getation.  On  the  sandy  coasts  the  genera  (Stapelia; 
Mcsembrvantheuium,  and  Diosma  are  foimd,  and  on  tlu* 
raonntains  Proteii*s  Krica,  and  Crassula.  Tlie  cultivated 
plants  arc  those  of  liuropc.  vMth  the  Muid  Paindt>i^»i  H.,  < 'on- 
volvuhi.'i  Hatatas,  the  tamannd,  and  Sorghum  Catfroruia. 

24.  Region  of  Eucalypti  and  Rpacridaceie.  It  indudes 
extra-tropical  New  Holland  aad  Van  Biamaa^.  iandc 
temperature  98-28*  to  7S*S*.  •  Vcgotatton  b  iMt>alMadaat 
in  this  region ;  but  this  deficiency  is  compensated  by  the 
variety  and  peculiarity  of  its  Ibrins.  The  most  abundant 
of  the  trees  m  e  the  Eucalypti.  %v  hich  :orni  three-fourths  ot 
all  the  woods.  Next  come  the  geneia  of  Proteac«i', 
Banksia,  Hakea,  Dr>  andra,  Grevilliea,  &c.  ;  and  next  to 
these  follow  Enacridacea^.  Diosmacete,  and  Caniaracem. 
Its  cultivated  plant*  are  all  European.  >  '  t 

3tk  The  rcftoaoCNawZcohmd  iMlodas  tha  tvoNoit^ 
Zealand  Sales;  temperate.  One-half  of  the  apeeiet  atir 
European.  The  vegetation  is  not  characterised  by  the  pre- 
valence of  lame  groups.  Some  of  the  genera  approximate 
the  South  Alrua;!  Flora,  and  some  the  .New  HoUand. 

The  following  works  should  be  consulted  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  nlants  : — linnsus, '  Stationes  Plantarum  ;"  Uuu> 
boldt  and  Bonpland,  ^fissai  ear  laG^graphie  desPkifitaa;f< 
Humboldt.  '  De  Dialribotione  Geographica  Pfauitanim  f 
BrowBt^General  Remarks  on  the  Botany  of  Terra  AastiaUs  ;* 
8ehotiw,  'Oruudzi^e  einer  Allgcmeinen  Pftanien-geotrra- 
phie  Meycn,  'Grundriss  dcr  Pflanzcn-geographie  ;'  His- 
chofl",  '  Lehrhuch  der  Botanik  Hooker,  in  Murray's  •  Dic- 
lion.iry  of  Geography  De  Candolk?,  art.  •Gikigraphie  des 
Plautes  '  Diet,  des  Sciences  Naturelle lindlev,  '  InL 
Bot.,' 2nd.  ed.  ' 

.VEQKTIUS,  JTLA'VIUS  fiENATUS,  a  Latia  wiitson 
the  tttlilarit  ai««  eeneefaiag  Vrhom  nothing  is  knoaan  be* 
yond  what  can  be  gathered  from  his  work  itself.  In  the 
MSS.  the  tillea  'Vir  Illustm,'  or  'Vir  iUustris  Cornea,' 

art  t|ddfil  tahhia  iipn)p.-  9«-  naai^  ^  lived  tf^wUm^ 
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ihe  year  a.d.  in  the  nign  of  tho  emperor  V»* 
'  li.vtowtaaMtiianMrkir-dcdlcsttdr  itCKmaiMa  oT 
five  boolm,  and  U—  Uw Htltr*  JtpitoiOe  Iiutitatonttn-  Reir 
Mflitluii.' ' '  There  m  seveiml  -  wcpeiMiona  in  thfel'  #6«-k 
wMdi'leare  no  doubt  that  the  sntHor  wn  »  Christian.  It 
in  written  m  a  plain  and  eaby  style,  and  considt'rins^  tlu' 
late  pt-nod  to  which  it  belonsrs  ♦m'  Janjuaep  in  purer  tlwin 
rwErbt  he  pxpfctoti.  Ve(rt1iu->  himself  appears  fohave  had 
»f  moticai  knowledga  ol'  the  subject  on  which  he  wt«t«'; 
bat  he  derived  mott  of  his  materials  from  eerher  writers/ 

PMehmr  nd  'tWibaM&tmoM'nt^Am^ 

ii  "and  Hadrian,  concpmin?  military  affidSh*. 
Ihe  loss  of  i'arlicr  ami  better  'workV  0:1  Ihf 
tmiiiarv'  ri-sful;itioii«  of  the  Romans,  the  work  of  Vcc^i  tins 
IS*  raiual>ii>  relic  of  antiquity ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
ytat  the  author  did  vet  iiM«aficient  dUwrttieii in  i5»}>ing 
iwdift^ivot  iieriedevpartt  fop  IwiiflrtiBio  aiwKtlfat; 
nUMitdflMtiMMas  ttmi  vefsaMibbv«r  «ii1f  «liNt 
iriil  (hoi^  cgrialiag'  M  fete  own  di^.  The  ftrst  book  treatit 
of  the  Ibnnition'^nd  'ttuninir  of  soldiem  ;  the  itecond,  of 
"lit  .]i<.  ision-;  and  vubilivivinns  of  an  aniiv.  and  tlie  arranifp- 
uH^nt?*  fjf  .1  caroi) ;  the  lliiixl.  of  militarv  disciptin*',  the 
10  (u  t)e  takfti  ot'  thf  well'aro  iif  the  shUIki-h.  and  of  the 
(hatiinsr  up  of  an  army  it»  tiattle  array  ;  th«  fourth,  of 
litfueijiniiwary  engines',  and  irf  the  mode  of  attacking  and 
ilitifcijIgyiiwtitedjJw  ONWitime  war- 

l^'^ll0lfint><«Mir«|nMi^  wMliottt  flkn«  ^»  date, 
sboatlbe  ^ear  1472.  There  i«  a  eood  editien  by  P.  Scvi- 
tvrithi,  with  commentaries  by  G.  Stewechins  and  F. 
Hediw^  Antwerp,  1607,  4to.  It  ootitains  aku  some  other 
antient  works  on  miUtary  affairs.  The  best  edition  i»  ttiat 
oC  '8(;hwebeI'<Bipont,  1806,  8vo.\  vrith  notw  Ijy^e 
edddr;  •rid''fioaK'or  ti]0«  of  'hia  pivdeeesMMa.  ■->  ■ 
iVMNS.  teiRCOLA-rioN  5  H*iA«T.>  ' 
t'  VBU^a,  0^&AS£»(OP.'  ^The  phyaio»«f(t^«f  the  veina 
iiay  b^iVwnd  ita1he-'«MM«>CnetniATi6x:  in  the  present 
lirticle  their  ])rincipal  diseases  will  he  drsf  :  ihpd.  Of  those 
the  most  l're(iuent  i->  that  in  which  tliey  hc'tonie  what  is 
called  Taricose,  that  is,  diialud,  and  unnnturallv  tortuous, 
a  disease  which  oqcara  eapecsall^  in  the  subcutaneous 
veins  of  the  lower  Artnmitjri  It  i^the  result  of  the  coats 
aftlMetiniu'loaiif  theto  dmHtHtft  «i>d  Umh^  their  power 
ofTtiMiti?  the  pit  We  W'  the-  whtmn  of  Pteod  above 
them.  Tfic  lossof  elasticity  is  commonly  due  tn  disease  of 
tharixvats,  and  i»  freqnctitly  accompanied  by  an  mcrcasc 
of  their  thickness,  and  by  destmction  or  impairment  of 
tJwir-'Miies.  The  dilated  veins  appear  like  lar^e  tortuous 
btae  canals  beneath  the  skin,  or  in  extreme  cases,  where 
many  are  coiled  together,  ther  form  projecting  tumours. 
They  produce  incenveiMence,  hoth  by  the  pain  which  results 
(nmitken  distenKon,  and  occanoMlly  bjr  the  (kin  over 
thdm  Ulcerating,  andallowinitthem  to  buret  and  bleed  pro- 
f;iftely  ;  l«it  their  more  (  omnjon  effect  in,  that  in  parts  of  the 
■^kIn  below  them,  either  spontaneously  or  after  sliijht  in- 
'ttnes,  ulcers  form,  wiiich,  in  constxiucm  e  01  tlie  circulation 
being  impeded tbrougli  the  dilated  veim,  are  very  tedious 
in  healing.  1:  '  r.  , 

/t£io»tlinHirarteoBe  state  of  tho  huge  v«ins  numerous  re- 
■Mhl'lidvv  been  proposed ;  bol'W  bMt  U9  only  pallia- 
tire.  A  temporary  remedy  is  afforded  by  the  recumbent 
posture,  in  which  the  walla  of  tho  veins  are  relieved  from 
the  weisrht  of  the  column  of  blood  :  constant  advantage  is 
afforded  by  the  wearing  of  a  well-appiied  bandage,  or  of 
an  elastic  stocking,  by  which  a  sufficient  pressure  is  ap- 
piadtitv  piovest  the  further  diatepiion  of  tne  veins.'  The 
aMitwhti— itf  tho  venous  traalB.  angrlecAuMlif-eufr' 
lioi^or  tying  itiMHft  ia  vHioM  mgarM'-IV'  Vl^^l^ 
•nufifc,  sof^  flv  lviniriM  ttA  liHaai  ovw^thciir  ilough  ;  t«t 
tbcso  proceedings  arc  not  without  dansrer,  and  at  present 
it  is  very  doiil)tful  whether  they  are  otlcn  productive  of 
pcnnaneTit  arlviutai^e.  Patients  had  better,  in  general, 
baconteut  with  the  pailtatiTe  remedy  of  the  bandage  or 
etaMic  slot^hv. 
iUfbnii'of  vtawoso  distlueof  Ihft^veiMiWhieh  often  m* 
)<thif^th»v«ioii««iiiNi,  bQi'tomliim 
mat'nUti  which  uletm  off  poifalalr  obetiMK^  odenr. 
affects  the  small  vessels  about  the  ankle  and  lower  Aart 'of' 
the  leir.  The  skin  in  thi*  disease  ir  almost  nniformly  red, 
through  tile  imniber  of  small  vouu  that  aiv  distended  ; 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  tilcer,  when  one  etists,  is  hvid. 
taoie^  ud  ihioiag :  and  the  nicer  itaeh'  is  indolent,  and 
wtiMUMk  iBiiaiMtaMw« tttt  wKritm  *'SM  fttlfct  twn 


be  treated  eniy  hjrthottiiie'remedieii  a:>  the  precedhl|f) 
b^rtj'^thpaif^  iteoMawiiy  wwhiokod,  it  is  bjte  the 
nuMWO'ftNwdhMw-off^in'fwo. 


Varicose  affection  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord' 
oOttstitutt'S  the  disease  named  varicoeele  ;  and  that  of  the 
\'cins  of  'the 'feetum,  or  skin  around  it  triiiii>  he)norrhoids, 
or  piies.   In  these,  and  m  all  the  other  tsmvs,  the  blood  is 
a|)t1o 'stagnate  in  the  dikited  veins,  and  to  coagulnio* 
vnthin  them,   'ilic  clots  thus  fonned  may  aaaome  afidtl- 
finite  torni,  beooming  elliptical,  or  more  oAeti  elHptiiMi' 
with  pointed  eztiemitiea,  nod  the  fibrine  in  them  arranges 
itOillBhs  IchrtouMtiio  layent  after  this  they  harden,  and 
one  iif  their  extremities-  Incoming  connected  witli  the 
^vali-4  of  tlie  vessel,  smali  blood-vessels  may  form  in  them, 
and  communicate  witii  those  of  the  surroundinp;  {isirts. 
T^tly,  the  colouring-matter  of  the  blood  is  removed,  and 
eanhV  HMttorii  dOj^Mitod  in  the  clots,  arranged  in  eon- 
oMtnc  kym^aHd  fivfav^^>'™<x"ii'*^"^')^c  hatdness :  thus 
pMaMimMi,  or  vemotonea  are  fbcoaod.  They  are  usually ' 
spherical,  measuring  IVom  one  to  four  lines  in  diameter, 
Iv-in?  loose  within  the  veins,  and  producing  no  apparent 
inconvenience,  except  by  ohstnicting  the  paitsoge  ol  olood. 
They  are  especially  coiiuiion  in  the  dibtled  veins  in  the 

Eelvis  of  old  persons,  and  in  veins  of  the  K  sjs  which  have 
een  long  varicose :  ,they  neither  need  nor  admit  of  surgicii 
treatment.  '  .  ; 

Th^  which  is  MitiflufaMd^  lermd  »  ymim  m  viktf-m, 
m  of  dilaied  tau  tertnoas  Tebis,«rft  single tieenlnr  had 
circumscriljed  dilatation  of  a  vein,  aualnsjous  to  the  cir- 
cumBcribod  aneurism  of  an  artery.  Tins  circumscribed 
dilatation  h  a  \  cry  rare  diseiv.se.  but  in  its  (  Oiise<|nence« 
does  not  differ  from  ordinary-  dilatation.  Aa aiHturismal 
vnrix  is  prodaoed.  t^tien,  a  commanicalion  being  made.' 
dther  bgr  *  wovad  or  by  ulceratioD«  between  an  otteiy  mA 
a  win,  the  ■  latter-  is  dilated  by  the  foroe.  of  Itat  ta^mM- 
blood  into  a  circumscribed  sac.   [Aneurubcj}  ' 

The  most  serious  disease  to  whieh  the  veins  are  subject 
is  acute  inflammation,  or  plilebitis.    It  siometimes  occurs 
after  the  Hh:;ht  wwmd  made  in  ordinary  bleeding;  it  is 
more  common  after  operations  opon  vaiico«e  vcuu;  and' 
yet  more  Ircquentiv  occur*  after  amputation  of  tiie  iunbs.^ 
^ght  cases  of  plilebtta-Bql'iuiAwpMiay  oonw  oni,  as  iif 
— itiMoasIr,  or  aAar  maimitm  It  coidnfc<ailcsiii'eoiisy' 
dBated  vehiA  beoonollald,'lihB  hiMtad  Me^MMUfth" 
the  skin,  and  very  painfbl ;  tiie  skin  around  thean  inffiittes, ' 
and  the  parts  below  Incomes  ocdematCHis;  and  sometimofi 
a  sliirlit  erysipelas  spreads  over  the  limb.    Such  affections, 
are  usually  of  little  moment;  leeches,  rest,  and  external 
cold  are  sufficient  to  subdue  the  inflammation,  and  it 
often  has  the  &voaraUe  naiUi  of  oblstevating  Uia  vnioii,' 
and  thus  coriqg  the  diNSM  by  vAieh  fbif  w«o  "pmlttd^i 
affected.  ..^i-.  .-Mi.! 

The  more  severe  phlebitis  is  a  most  dang eious  dto«M[»< 
LvTiiph  is  effused  into  the  cavity  of  tlie  vein,  and  into  tko- 
tissue  of  its  walls,  rendering  them  thick  and  hard ;  the 
vein  and  tho  tissues  immediately  around  it  become  ex- 
quii-itely  tender,  and  tlie  parts  whose  blood  should  l>e ' 
returned  through  MM  (ffiaMMd  Vein  are  usually  oedematoiis. 
In  a  flirther  siUge  pop  ia-offbsed  into  the  cavity  o£  tha' 
vein,  and.  aMafrinth  tho  bload^  it  nay  paliM»:lM« 


general  current  of  tiie  drtokHion,  tbongh  more  conanonly: 
the  vein  is  obliterated  above  the  dnefly  inflamed  part  by 

lymph  deposited  on  its  walls,  and  thus  the  jiassaste  of  \mi 
into  the  circulation  is  prevented.  With  the  local  influra- 
mation  of  phlebiti-s  a  state  of  low  typhoid  fever,  with 
muttering  delirium  and  great  exhaustion,  is  usually  com- 
bined ;  and  under  these  uie  patient  dies. 

In  oonaactiBn  wiOi'fliiMhraiive  phkbitis  a  «onditaa»= 
ofteh  ocentatowMoh  ttiowmoor  panOmit  dkahnfghm- 
been  given.    Its  chief  characteristic  is  that  eollections  of' 
matter  form  coincidently  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
body,  most  fre«}uently  m  the  joints,  lungs,  an.l  liser, 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  fever  similar  to  that  which 
attends  pMebitis.   It  has  been  thought  that  this  state 
depands  en  pus  formed  hi  an  inflamed  vein  being  carried 
Into  the  circulation,  and  deposited  again  in  ■Moa  remote 
paM;  Optbat  4iiere  is  a  kind  of  metastaris  of -Mwranlian 
flRnn  the  vein  to  the  pai^  secondarily  affected.  Bid  eaiea 
ocCiLsionally  happen  in  which  all  the  siens  of  the  pnrulent 
dinlhesis  are  \\ell  marked,  nltliou^h  no  vein  i.s  disea.sed  ; 
so  that  there  is  no  necessarv  comiecSum  belwetfii  the  dis- 
ease and  phlebitis,  although  in  tiie  tendency  to  sapoumtioo 

'tW-.>^<|B»<gwwiJly<rta  »>|^nBiiitetB])lMMt'4li»iiwrt> 
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probablt  expluifttion  of  the  diiMM  It,  tlMt  mnM  morbid 

mattiT,  mich  a«  is  ibrmeil  in  the  decomposition  of  tlw  dis- 
charge from  sores  or  wouiuU,  is  introduced  into  the  blood, 
whose  chemical  composition  it  impairs,  enfendcrilUf  a 
state  in  which  pus  is  apt  to  be  formed,  and  in  which,  a»  in 
^jshoid  fever,  every  Amotion  wsenously  <li>onlored. 

The  tTMfanent  of  these  emes  of  acute  phlebitis  and 
purulent  diatheau  cannot  be  laid  down  in  general  terms. 
Veiy  commonly  the  former  requires  the  cotaieidenl  employ- 
ment of  iai^  local  bleedings,  and  of  medieitle*  end  win- 
mcn  calculated  to  maintain  the  patient's  strenijlh.  The 
due  observance  of  the  indications  lor  otie  or  both  of  these 
pre  cecdiuffs  affords  the  only  prospect  of  ?iu  ces,s;  but  most 
frequentlv  the  best  directed  means  are  incttectual. 

()ne  of'  the  most  fatal  forms  of  phlebitis  is  tliaf  irtiich 
•Jbcte  the  veiiu  of  the  uterus  and  the  neiichboailng  puts 
aller  Itboor,  end  trhieh  chiefly  eonatltatea  one  cr  the 
diseases  included  under  the  name  of  pruemral  1%ver. 
PkUfftnatia  dohns.  or  })hles;iiuuia  a/hn,  is  dtie  to  phle- 
Vttin  of  a  lew  severe  kind  atlectini:  the  iliac  or  femoral 
rein,  or  both,  and  many  others  adjacent  to  them.  By 
obliterating  the  venous  trunks,  and  preventing  the  circu- 
faition  throngh  them,  the  disease  gives  rise  to  the  tirni 
Odema,  accompanied  by  the  tightness  and  elossy  paleness 
•I  the  skin  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  which  peculiarly  indicates 
it.  It  occurs  sometimes,  but  rarely,  after  exposjire  to 
eoM:  its  usual  oriijin  is  in  a  companitively  sliirht  iufiani- 
mation  of  the  veins  of  the  pelvis  of  women  dniinsr  prey-  ! 
nancy,  or  after  delivery,  which  cxIimk;--  tioni  lliem  to  tlif 
Tetnsof  the  lower  extremity.  It  is  attended  by  the  same 
tenlenieH  and  hardness  of  the  disenM  ii  veins  as  exist  ill 
•ttMr  MNee  itf  phlebitie ;  and  in  its  treat  meat,  as  in  tiieira, 
the  genenl  state  &t  the  Mtteofk  health,  and  the  degree 
and  extent  of  the  local  aflection^  considered  tegettMr*  amit 
determine  the  mea-surcs  to  be  adopted. 

VEINS,  MINERAI-.  The  principal  inorsratiic  con- 
rtituents  of  the  cmst  of  the  earth  are  in  ireneral  capable 
of  arrangement  as  the  prodticts  of  water  or  of  heat ;  and  to 
each  of  titese  nlnMffn  belong  peculiar  characteristic  feHture« 
of  composition,  segregation,  and  arrangement.  The  pro- 
duotaof  trattrnwinosUy  kid  ia  the  form  of  strata;  the  pro- 
dueti  df  iMit  aire  often  eMnto  erase,  penetnte,  and  overlie 
•r  vndeilie  these  I.imts  of  rock,  in  (fykes  or  in  hutre  anior- 
pbmt*  masnes.  R  it  tin  re  is  n  third  less  distinctly  limited 
cla.sN  of  au'irri'tr n'ions  in  the  cr  i  t  i  t  the  earth,  whose  lorm 
is  dltt'erent  Irom  cither  ol'  the  nrecediii!?  types,  and  whose 
origin,  though  perhaps  not  innependeiit  either  of  heat  or 
water,  is  yet  not  to  be  understood  without  the  consider- 
ation of  other  and  peeuHar  eondMons.  Such  are  metallic 
and  mineral  veins,  »par  vein^  and  ottier  cmtallind  and 
concretionary  accumulations,  common  in  both  stratified 
and  anioi-i)h<ni--  ro;-k«,  under  a  jjreat  \  arie1y  of  circum- 
stance'*, the  essential  conditiotia  of  which  appear  however 
to  be  lew  in  number.  To  ascertain  1lie>e  conditions  is  the 
first  object  of  a  philoMwhical  iiupnry  into  the  origin  of 
odnelM  Tains ;  for  the  *  kws  of  the  phenomena  *  may  thus 
baeooM  eonecthr  kno\Tn,  and  the  true  '  theoiy,'  the 
idtlflMte  end  of  the  inquiry,  be  satisfcetorily  indieated. 

The  most  frequent  lorra  in  which  metallic  and  mineral 
vein«  occnr  is  that  ot'  n  vertical  or  sHtjhtly  inclined  inas^s, 
occii])\nii;  what  was  once  a  fissure,  or  narrow  open  space, 
trH\ersiiig  the  stratified  or  amorphous  rocks  for  a  variable 
but  often  consulerable  length  horizontally,  and  a  limited 
or  unknown  depth  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  This  is 
enlied  a  *  rake '  vein.  OoensloMUy  the  mineral  masssa 
are  found  arranged  in  a  narrow  TerlMnl  or  oblique  tubolar 
form,  like  an  irregularly  expanded  dlinney,  traTming 
the  strata  :  such  are  sometimes  called  *  pine  '  vein-.  From 
the«e  two  sorts  of  veins  purls  occa.sionally  p.isK  iiiterally. 
and  ;iic  culled  •  flat*  veins,  and  there  are  trcquL-ntly  rami- 
fications from  ail  of  them,  called  *  strings,'  aud  wholly  or 
•liBioat  detached  himpa,  «r  bnneheak  oriMtai  «f  «•  and 
mr,  in  tlia  oontignone  roeiok 

Noir  ^  general  *  eoodition'  of  all  theae  onewmMes  is 
the  existence,  anteriorly  to  the  acenmnlation  of  the  me- 
tallie  and  sparry  substances  in  the  rake,  pipe,  flat,  &c..  of 
a  nirtti/  in  the  sid)«tance  of  th«  rocks,  or  a  sepaiation 
between  the  beds  or  blocks  of  stone.  The  same  lorins  of 
occurrence  belong  to  various  spars  and  other  subtitances, 
and  the  same  GTcneral  condition  is  predicable  of  them. 
That  cavities  really  did  exist  in  these  situations,  prKVieaa 
to  tlie  formation  of  the  veins,  is  oAm  evident  wm.  tlie 
ftnl  tiMft  the  sparry  or  HNtaUla  mttm.lin  im  Mm  imtmor 


of  o1«Md«li|^ai%  imllow  liliells,  or  till  linet  ot  ftvclim 
ftttd  ^^t^K(ff(J  flMIVOII^  (BH^B^R)  ^^hc^^Ag  ^md^^^^lftAiJJ^#  ^j^PflWfc  ^ptWIfl^BMlt 

observation.)  It  b  fintlier  evident  Aon  the  fiiol  that  along 

the  line  of  a  raki  -vein  the  strata  are  commonly  fouml  to 
have  been  vinlcmly  displaced,  aiul  niovcil  upwards  or 
downwards  many  inches,  feet, \anl>.  ov  hiihiun-,,  e\culo 
filly  or  mure  fathums,  and  reunited  in  this  broitoa  uUl« 
the  Hubscc^ueiitly  iutroduecd  raineiml  oiystalliaations.  -Hut 
coosideiation  suppUca  ua  with  a  dcAnition  a£  rmm, 
identieaL  except  by  the  oaussioin  nftbe  woidaia  braskelB, 
with  that  given  by  Werner: — '  Veins  are  rents  produced 
in  rocks,  which  were  afterwards  filled  [from  above]  with 
certain  substances."    [  On  /  V//;*,  j).  57- 1 

In  such  c<ir//"'*,  spars  of  several  kiuds,  h.s  c.trbunale  ol 
lime,  quarUc.  sulphate  of  barytes,  sidplmte  of  strontiaii,  are 
flrequently  found,  entirely  unconnected  with  metallU'eraua 
districts,  'and  as  an  usual  and  ordinary  eeatiBt>d>.  !• 
metalliieious  distrtela  tiie  same  and  otlier  minerala  ocawv 
aseoeiatcd  with  earbonatea,  phosphates,  araeniatw,  tnl- 
phurels,  &c.  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  biher.  Sec.,  in  almost 
every  jiroporlion.  Hetweeii  the  most  \alued  'mineral' 
vtiii,  -\u]\  jurhap.s  as  ores  of  precious  metal,  and  Ilje 
unprofitable  masses  of '  dead  spar  which  occur  in  aluiu^ 
every  Ume8k>neH|uarry,  there  is  an  almost  uniiiterruptcU 
giautinns  they  ranst  ail  be  taiun  into  the  iuductiou  of. 
phenemenn,  as  n  basiaof  thaacy^  vet  titers  are  peculiar)  tiew 
in  the  geograplueal  and  geologiosJ  relations  of  the  melaUi- 
ferous  or  tiue  mineral  veins  which  r^uire  separate  clateifr' 
cat^iiii,  Ji..<tiiy  some  special  inferences  toiiclung  t^Mk 
local  conditions  and  geological  times  of  their  formation. 

1.  In  a  mining  district,  however  rich,  not  all  the  cavitie.-t 
in  tlie  rocks  yield  metallic  nioerala,  even  though  liiey 
ooataia  spars  sunk  M  often  ae«oinpany  these.  GenemUiyi 
the  oiea  of  lead,  ooppeiw  iihawlMi.  am  iinitcd  in  IkMUr 
oeeorrence  to  sneh  graat  flianrae  of  the  roelM  aa  nre 
accompanied  by  diNplacements  of  the  nias.Kcsof  im  k  which 
bound  the  iissure.    Alius  grea^&tsurea,  2s  o.  1  and  2,  lu. 


r 

the  figure,  which  an  marirad  by  disloaeti— o<  mgp  b* 
richly  filled  with  valnal)le  one%  and  yet  the  dtotnehnd 
cracks  and  fissures  'j]  may  OOOialB  OOigr  wyoitoMo 

spars  or  thin  partings  of  clay. 

2.  \N  hen,  as  frequentlv  happens  in  minius:  distridt^ 
veins  accump.mied  by  dislocation  cross  each  other,  tbn 
veins  commonly  become  either  richer  or  poooer  in  WWltnl. 
and  exhibit  otlier  peculiarities,  about  the  junotions 

a  audi  voina  mhiah  enas  may  be  of  qdto  diflhrwt 
naturea :  No.  1,  for  esaanle,  may  yield  eoppai  ew,  and 
No.  3,  lead  ore.  This  diinrenee  ef  contents  in  adjacent  C4 
meeting  veins  is  even  verv  Irequently  the  ca*e  when  the  ^ 
direction  of  the  veins  on  the  suriace  ditfers  by  a  (juadrant 
of  a  circle.  I'lius  m  (  'ui  nwall,  vem-i  ^^hlch  pass  ea»>t  and 
west  may  yield  tin  or  copper,  and  thtwc  which  nui  luvth 
and  aOMll  produce  lead.  In  Aldstone  Moor,  vciM 
runninf  enstFonrthHoaat  and  weifr^pulb-weat  aM<iiah  in 
lead,  those  ranging  norUi-ooflh-srcit  and  i— th  south  lasl 
ara  of>en  unproductive. 

4.  The  same  veins  vary  in  fesipeet  of  the  nature  of  their 
contents;  sdine  yicliiiiiir  lead  or  copper, and  others  iuppcr 
or  tin,  accordiiiLr  to  dcplti  I'rom  tlie  surface,  the  ni.tnre  of 
the  endosiiii;  r>Hk.  and  other  less  known  cunilitioiis. 
Below  the  surtace,  KM)  or  more  yanla,  veins  may  yield 
principally  suluhuret  of  iea^i,  with  a'  variable admtktura  at 
the  dmibM  aulphiuai  of  copper  and  iinn»  anrl  near  the 
swUm*  ttMmaiagr  bnoawhaoged  foronrtiwwis.  phosphato^ 
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t  of  lead,  carbonates  of  oomu,  and  nd  oxide 
of  trort.  We  nay  believe  thciic  metallic  salts  to  be  de- 

rr.  otl  fr(}in  the  sulphurets  by  processes  of  chant^e  orij^iiiat- 
IroTu  liit'  surface.  A:;aiii,  veins  which  cross  dift'ereiit 
Muts  of  itK'k.s,  Oo  liniestuiie,  s»anus(one,  and  argillaceous 
!>iiale,  may  be  very  rich  in  limestone,  very  poor  in  shale, 
and  uf  variable  value  in  sandstone  No^v  aa  the  eflMt  of 
disiooations  in  sueh  countius  is  fioqfMntly  to  cniiWi  on 
tho  two  sidea  of  n  ycin,  veiy  difflsrant  beds  to  be  oo  tiio 
wne  level,  so  that  limestone  o]i]io.itt'  toNhale,  ortosani^ 
done,  or  to  the  same  or  a  diti'ereiil  bed  of  limestone,  the 
complexity  of  (he  phenomenamet  with  in  praetieai  mining, 
even  in  (»nc  vein,  need  not  surprise  a  prudent  rcajjoner. 
Generally  spiakinij  the  miner  looks  for  a  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  vein  with  evcty  marked  cbanss  of  the 
Micludinf  Braoad  (tar  *  oounliy,'  w  it  b  termed  in  Coni- 
vaU). 

*bk  the  older  roekB  we  see  the  same  vein  intersecting 

ehyelate  and  granite:  it  is  itself  continuous,  and  there 
Is  no  doubt  of  its  identity;  and  yet  the  contents  of  the 
part  enclosed  by  one  rock  shall  dilfer  very  nmch  from 
what  is  found  in  the  other.  In  Cornwall,  a  vein  that  has 
been  pcoductivc  of  copper-ore  in  tlie  clay-slate,  passing 
into  the  ^;immte  becomes  ridMr»  or,  what »  more  lemarl^ 
^le,  fbnmhea  om  of  the  same  metal  diffiuently  mineral- 
ind.  If  wo  pursue  it  farther  into  the  c:i"anitc,  the  produce 
of  metal  freonently  is  found  to  dinunisli.'  i  Taylor,  in 
HijAirt  to  t^r  liritish  .isiiH-idt it'/i,  iKit. 

r>  Ti  lis  dependence  uf  the  productiveness  of  veins  on  some 
finality  of  the  rocks  whieh  they  traverse,  is  a  phenomenon 
of  the  tame  order  as  the  relation  of  veins  in  general  to 
particalar  classes  of  strata  or  perticular  masses  of  igneous 
rocka.  Dislooations  of  the  strata  occur  in  almost  every 
district,  yet  it  is  chiefly  in  certain  a9sciub1ac:e8  of  the  strata 
ihal  metallic  veins  are  abimdant.  In  (Jreal  l!iit;iiii  and 
Irelaml,  irencrally  hpeakint;.  the  only  diitrictt.  ui  innural 
veins  are  ^^ituated  auioutc  the  antient  strata;  perhaps  no 
metallic  veins  occur  in  theise  i&land.s  above  the  Paiaiozoic 
strata (4S  defined  inPAL.Kozuic  Skuiks);  and  though  in 
ettif^pttts  lij^tbe  wodd abata  of  muoh  piore  recent  origin 
do  yielff  some'  valuable  ores,  it  is  under  peenliar  and 
limited  conditions. 

6.  Amuuij  tlii  se  conditions  appears  to  1)e  tli,-  j)roxiniity 
of  rocks  of  iiir.fuLis  urij^iti.  Thus,  in  liie  P\  leuees,  rocks  uf 
the  aec  of  the  ciialk  yield  iron-ores  near  igneous  rucks,  and 
not  eutewhere.  On  a  |pHMial  aur%'ey  uf  mining  districts, 
witfaont  regard  to  thnr  age,  some  selation  of  this  kind 
appeam*  B  ia  sear  the  gmnitas  of  Cornwall  and  Brittany, 
aear  the  porphyrin  of  Caldbeelc  Pelk  in  Cumberland,  near 
the  greenstone  of  Aldstone  Moor,  that  mefallii;  veins  arc 
abuntlant ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  metallic  vein 
liDowh  in  connection  with  the  sienitea  of  .MaK  eni  or  Cliarn- 
wood,  while  the  rich  lead-mines  of  Flintshire  aiulCirassiiip- 
turt  Moor  in  Yorkshire  are  not  accompanied  by  traps  visible 
at  the  surface,  or  known  in  the  mines ;  and  the  toadstone 
«r  Dart>ysbire  has  been  thooflit  to  actually  cut  off  the 
letd-relns.  Perhaps  on  this  important  point  prudence 
■viil  be  tiest  satiAfied  by  admittinfj  thi'  iiitiuciicu  of 
leitain  igneous  roeks  on  tlie  pioduetucaess  of  mineral 
>'<ein8,  not  merely  as  bem?  of  i^mu  ous  origin,  but  as  being 
of  particular  chemical  qualities,  and  having  ceilain  definite 
pmportiee  mv^aAkm  to  the  pMaage  of  themie  and  elec- 
tiie  euttenli. 

7.  A  oeilain  relation  of  veina  to  ttie  physieal  geography 
efthe  oOttOliy  is  traceable.  It  in  chiefly  in  or  near  to 
■otmtainoiui  recions  that  mineial  veins  abound:  and  this 
itppears  to  be  nuunlv  o'^miil,'  Id  tiir  L.t  t  ll,;it,  ir,  li  coun- 
tiies,  the  stralu  aiv  more  Inokea  thun  eisewhLic,  and  more 
<imded  bv  masses  and  dyke^t  of  igneous  rocks,  circum- 
stances already  known  to  influience  the  occurrence  of 
Btneiul  veins ;  but  several  authors  mistake  tlie  nature  of 
Ibis  rehUioB,  and  la  partieakv  Wernei^  whoso  tieatiae  on 
veias  is  ven  valuable,  attaches  too  mudi  importance  to  it. 
He  says.  'The  occurrence  of  veins  dejjends  much  uptjn  ihit 
external  form  of  Uie  niouutiuns,  on  the  position  of  the 
viliole  chain  of  mountains  in  respect  to  its  extent  anvl  de- 
elinty,  on  the  particular  pomitiou  of  the  country  where 
ttN|f  (the  mountains]  occur,  whether  tlie  country  be 
tiaauOBwil  of  iiiUa  with  nolle  deelivitiea  and  roundish  or 
flttmh  Bomtnit^  or  wmOmp  it  be  a  plaee  aa  a  principal 
valley  •    (Werner,  On  Veitu,  p.  54.) 

Before  a  satisfactory  theory  of  veins  can  be  pos&ible,  we 
must  possess  correct  general  inferences  on  t\>o  points — the 
odgin  of  fisnires  and  cavities  in  ro«lU|  and  the  nature  of  the 


forces  b]^  which  those  iisKures  have  been  fi1U>d.  Kach  of 
these  points  has  been  tliouglit  difficult  of  approach :  the 
former  lias  certainly  been  reached  ;  the  Way  to  the  latter  IS 
ptrlihps  otdy  indistinctly  perceived. 

Fissures  and  other  cavities  in  rocks  exist  as  efftctaof 
aeveral  natural  causes,  and  present  diverse  a)ipeRiances 
characteristic  of  these. 

OoBtrtu  in  limestone  rooka  an  aomctimca  independent 
of  real  fissures,  ai»l  other  evidence  of  movements  cf  the 
rocks,  and  may  even  he  Ihouglit  in  some  cases  1o  he 
original,,  or  lelt  sueh  when  the  jurk  was  fuimed  m  the 
sea.  Such  ca\ilie<  actually  occur  in  modern  cm al  reefs,  left 
by  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  lithophytes  :  in  ceifnin  ea.ses 
for  instance  ma^nesian  limestone  the  small  cavities  may 
have  been  formed  by  gas  extricated  in  the  course  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  stone.  Now  in  such  closed  cavities,  targe 
or  small,  the  crystallizations  which  we  find  (carbonate  of 
lime,  Milphate  of  barytes,  sulphate  ofstrontian,  quartz, 
oxide  of  iron,  sulj)huret  of  iron,  &(•.',  are  of  the  same 
kinds,  and  may  be  due  to  the  same  causes,  as  the  crys- 
tallizations in  originally  hollow  shells,  or  in  the  cavities 
left  by  the  dissolution  of  these  from  the  rocks.  To  the 
above  catalogue  may  therefore  be  added  sulphuret  uf 
sine,  arseniuret  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  lead  ^for  these  minerals 
occur  in  the  situations  just  named,  espectany  near  faults  or 
veins. 

Cracks,  in  many  liinestuue  rocks,  au'  as  perfectly  inter- 
nal cavities  as  those  above  named,  and  are,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  veins  or  metalliferous  fissures,  lined  with 
similar  cmtaltiiatioDSt  adding  to  the  list  carbonate  of 
copper.  (In  magneaiail  limestone  of  Yorkshire.) 

Jbf'nte  are  open  cracks  traversing  beds  of  stone,  and 
come  under  the  same  description  as  other  often  very  large 
open  fissures  unaccompanied  by  dislocation.  Tliese  /it- 
V  are  oHen  arranged  v,i1h  so  much  s\  iiinictry  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  influence  of  polaiitics  among  the 
molecules  of  the  rocks  when  they  were  iornied.  .foints 
and  lissures,  especially  near  \cins,  oiteii  paitake  of  tin- 
minerals  w  Inch  they  contain. 

Faulttt  or  fiaaoiea  aeoompanied  by  dislocaiions,  offer, 
m  addition  to  all  the  fhets  already  mentioned,  the  very  im- 

por'iuit  ii: fi MiiMl ;i 111  tli;it  the  crust  of  tlu'  cai  lli  has  Ijecn 
broken  at  ilili'erenl  times,  Ua  well  as  in  Jitfen  ;it  diieeUons. 
In  the  drawing  of  two  intersecting  veins,  which  illustrates 
this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vein  No.  2  cuts 
through  and  displaces  the  strata,  which  had  been  alreadly 
broken  and  displaced  by  the  vein  No.  1.  Tlie  relativo 
antiquity  of  these  two  veins  has  been  generally  allowed  to 
be  in  the  order  of  the  numbers.  Now  as  the  metalliferous 
contents  of  the  fissures  No.  1  arc  divided  by  No.  2,  aj> 
v.e!]  as  the  straita  which  Ijound  it,  tlieie  appeals  ieaj.onto 
conclude  that  the  vcm  No.  1  was  tilled  wiUt  its  mineral 
contents  before  the  disturbance  of  the  ground  by  the 

fissure  No.  2. 

We  are  thus  conducted  to  the  remaining  port  of  the 
geneial  inquiry  propoeed,  namely,  the  eauaea  oonoemed  in 
tilling  the  cavities  of  all  kinds,  sJready  classed.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  dislocation  of  strata  on  the  sides  of  nu^st 
miueial  veins  leiuls,  Vihen  gencialized,  tt)  the  lecognilioii 
of  several  systems  of  veins,  even  in  one  district,  of  unequal 
antiquity.  It  isalso  found  that  these  systems  pass  in  different 
direcliuii>  respectively,  one  set  E.N.E.,  another  N.M.\V., 
others  to  iutermediaie  points ;  and  further,  there  are  ob- 
served in  these  mtemsof  veins— unlike  iu  direction,  and 
unequal  in  antiquity  some  general  and  chaiacteiislie 
difference*  in  the  contents  of  the  veins. 

\\'erner  gives  eight  siiece&iiive  systems  of  veins  In  the 
Freyberg  mines ;  but  the  definitions  are  far  liom  cle.ir. 
M.  L'arne  gives  eight  successive  groups  of  veins  and  slides 
iu  Curnwall,  mure  neatly  characterised ;  the  oldest  are  tin 
veins  (lodes underlying  (dippiiig;  to  the  north,  ranging 
nearly  £.  and  W.  by  eoBqiaas.  The  second  are  tin  veins, 
underlying  to  the  south,  ranging  E.  andW.  nearly  (by 

compass  I.  The  third  c'a-s.s  iiie hides  east  and  west  copper 
\4'Uis.  The  I'ourtli  aie  liia^.'oiial  lor  contia/  veins,  ranging 
N.\V'.  and  S.E.,  and  ) ield  ci i|,p.  r.  The  fifth  cla.>K  iuciiules 
crags  I'ourttg,  ranging  N.N.W.  and  8.i!LK.,  and  rarely 
yielding  metal,  except  lead.  A  sixth  group  yields  copper. 
A  seventh  includes '  cross  flukans '  (cky  veins),  ranging 
nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  an  eighth,  the  '  slides,'  which  ai|» 
farmed  of  soft  clay,  and  cut  through  all  tlie  otheta. 

This  clas8ifi<»tion,  though  too  Itard  and  precise  for  exact 
adaptation  to  nature,  is  valuable  as  an  nulcx  to  many 

complicated  phenomena  i  but  tlie  relative  antii^uity  of  to 
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numv  seU  ot  fncturei  u  a  dilBcuIt  problem,  requiring  i 
naen  mechanical  science,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
hardness  and  rc&i»tii<<{  power  or  the  maasei  broken.  Sir  i 

H.  De  la  Beche  has  sliown  (Ordnance  Report  on  thr  i 
Oeology  of  O'Vnii  iill,  kc,  p.  299)  a  simple  ca^'  of  this  | 
nature,  in  wliic  h  (he  intfrsectinj;  elvan  dyke  is  probably  !iot  . 
the  newest  of  the  two  fraituren.  In  tlie  elaborate  volume  j 
just  quoted  the  reader  will  find  a  vast  body  of  dio;ested 
information  reguding  the  phenomena  of  the  Coioiui  aud 
Devon  mineraT veins.  As  a  combined  retnit,  tre  find  in  the 

■veins of  Oornwall  a  manifest  tejuktu  y  to  tw  o  sets,  one  ,  the 
oldest)  E.N.E.  yiuldiu!>f  most  of  the  oii-s,  Ihu  uthi-r  N.N.W., 
rrtissiii^\\w  prcci  illni;  almost  from  sea  to  sea.  In  Devon- 
sliire  aist)  two  s<^ls  appear,  one  (the  oldest;  nearly  E.  and 
\V.,  yieldinij  most  of  the  orc«,  tlic  other  N.  and  S.,  f ro««it^ 
the  other.  Continuing  the  investigation,  we  find  tliis  system 
at  crois  courses  (ranging  N.  and  S.;  extended  into  Dorsct- 
sliire,  and  there  divKUDX  the  chalk,  &o  that  a  comparatively 
recent  g:eoloe:ica]  date  for  some  of  fne  ^rcatcro«s  uoursea  of 
Devon  and  Ccirinv::!!  inn)-  bi'  ])r(>bablv  nilerreil.  Adopting 
the  views  of  this  aulliur,  we  find  evi'leai  e  of  four  systems 
of  east  and  west  fractures  in  the  (h->triet  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  1,  That  of  the  upheaval  of  granite,  and  the  ar- 
mngement  of  tiie  strikes  of  the  bedi  of  slate.  2,  The 
eivan  (porphyTv)  coiuies,  which  traverse  alike  the  granite 
and  the  strata  distmtMd  with  it.  3.  The  east  and  west  systems 
of  veins.  4,  The  system  (indistinctly  traced)  of  east  and 
west  clay-«lide8;  and  addinsj  to  them  the  north  ami  south 
traps,  el  vans,  (TOi«  courses,  and  flukans.  we  see  elearly  liow 
many  and  various  have  been  tlu' fractures  and  fisMues,  and 
how  complicated  tiic  eondilious  under  which  these  fissures 
were  stored  w  itli  their  contents.  What  was  the  agency  by 
wftieh  this  w  as  aeeoraplished  ? 

Weracrri7!)l)  beUeved  that  fiasnres  wen  filled /roes 
oiorp,  by  precipitation  of  eattlif  and  metallie  salts  held 
in  iolution  by  u-atrr.  As  some  of  the  substances  common 
in  mineral  veins  are  not  kni>wii  to  be  soluble  in  water, 
separately  o:  in  ( iin)l)inatioii,  we  can  i>nly  adopt  this  view 
npon  the  stipposit ion  that  the  crystallization*  in  veins  are 
the  result  of  double  decompositions  in  the  liquid:  nor 
even  with  this  aid  is  the  process  at  all  clear  by  whicb  the 
metallie  ntMes  were  formed. 

Lehman  bad  lueviouslv  (1733)  introduced  the  notion  of 
mbiirMfd  vapour*  and  exhalations ;  and  if  we  believe  that 
Rulphurelted  liydrogon  iras  was  abismlimt  in  these,  the 
foriiialion  of  sulphurets  fiom  salts  tif  lead,  copper,  Sec. 
miE;ht  become  a  ])ossiblc  case.  Necker  revived  this  idea. 
(Geo/.  .W.  Abitrtult,  1832.)  Dr.  HuUon  and  Playfair 
maintained  that  Uw  veia-span  and  metallic  ores  were 
injected  into  fiaBuiee»  not  in  a.  state  of  solution  in  water, 
hilt  in  a  state  of /koton  thnagk  heat.  They  were  a  sort 
<rf  metalliferous  d)  kes. 

In  consequence  of  the  experiments  of  .Mr.  Fox,  winch 
show  i;i  certain  ca.-.es  the  passasre  of  electrical  currents 
between  difft'rent  parts  of  the  metalliferous  veins  of  Corn- 
wall, an  !  an  aii^nu  iitiition  of  temperature  in  them  as  we 
descend  into  the  eartli,  a  fourth  gencisl  view  has  grsdually 
and  obscurely  grown  up  to  importance.  In  this  view  fhr- 
trieol/orcft  are  appealed  to  for  determining  the  deposit  ion 
of  matter  broiiijht  into  the  fissures  by  water  operatinc  on 
metallic  aggregations,  at  g^reat  lU  ])t)is  and  imder  consider- 
able heat.  Sutli  heated  waters  would  circulate  upw.Trds.ind 
downwards  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  rocks:  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  fissures  they  wovdd  he  cooled,  and  might 
deposit  narts  of  their  diasolvwl  contents :  these  would  be 
an-anged  by  electrical  affinities  under  the  influence  of  the 
various  natiuv,  direction,  and  fiamrinf  of  the  racks. 

iiuch  atBnities  rairiit  be  dependent  on  heal  fhrtrical 
currents,  penerated  oy  the  local  difTerences  of  the  rocks 
and  minerals,  or  on  the  ffcnrrui  Imrslrntl  nirnvitt  which 
ffinern  connnoti  ma^'netism.  or  on  a  combination  or  oppo- 
:'ition  ui  these  Umler  any  circumstances,  evidence  of 
thi  grnerul  currentt  must  be  looked  for  in  the  general 
I  u'liitfna,  and  the  hcai  currentt  must  be  sought  in  the 
local  ithmomena.  Adopting  this  theeijM  at  IsMtpMtiaUjr 
tnie,  weflMyveirtnre  to  refrrtv  general  currents  Hie  re- 
nvirkable  fact  of  the  frequent  arrangement  of  metals  in 
eaut  and  west  veins,  or  in  veins  jxiintintr  a  litUe  north  or  a 
little  south  of  ea-st  and  west;  Ibv  wilinn  such  limits  in 
European  and  Mexican  latitudes  these  general  electrical 
currents  may  be  conceived  to  pass,  varying  meet  in  Ehirope, 
according  as  t  he  polarities  vancd  from  taoM  to  time.  We 
mav  refer  to  local  currents  tbe  llniMaliett(«liialiia8eM«n 
RalljTt  thoiigl)  often  in  ippearuee,  aiUtiaiy)  of  the  me< 


tallio  contents  of  a  vein  to  particular  adjacent  rocks,  to 
particular  oblique  parallel  snoots  or  pipes,  to  peiftenlar 
sides  or  ends  of  a  vein,  to  particular  depths,  or  partieular 

niJiform  mass*'*.  To  a  succession  of  siu  li  operuJions  we 
may  refer  the  8ucce>.sive  vertical  lannnatiuu  of  several 
soils  of  crystals  !  floor.  carl)onate  of  bar)  tes,  leat.l-orc,  blonde, 
&c.)  in  the  same  vein ;  aud  alter  a  principal  vein  was 
partially  filled,  we  niaj-  conceive  without  difficulty  the 
depoution  of  nearly  suailar  contents  in  neighbouriac 
fissnres  or  Jdnls,  or  even  efosed  cavities,  if  these  shevM 
then  become  the  lines  of  easiest  electrical  conduction. 

The  reader  w  ill  find  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  hypo> 
thesis  compared  with  cluuacteristic  phenomena  in  the 
Ordnance  Keport  on  Dover  and  Cornwall.  Indeed  any- 
thing approaching;  to  the  strict  and  severe  jirocess  of 
deductive  reasoning  from  known  phvsical  trutlis,  applied 
to  conditions  like  those  ascertained  in  the  distncta  of 
Cornwall  and  Aldstone  Moor,  Ins  been  haidir  Mtnopted 
elsewhere.  Yet  the  occssion  is  fhTOniable,  Sr  n.  D«  la 
Heche  ha.s  embodied  a  vast  mass  of  available  results  in 
the  Keport  already  quoted.  Mr.  Fox  has  experimentally 
almost  made  mineral  veins  by  imitating  the  natural  arrange- 
ments of  the  rocks  of  Cornwall :  the  elcctrotjrpc  procern  is 
daily  revealing  new  aai  WMneotcd  alMMaiena  of  elc*- 
tncal  transfer  under  nananabn  eondinoae ;  and  there  aia 
these  great  indueemeats  Ibr  an  earnest  general  inveslig*' 
tion  of  the  whole  subject,  that  in  the  first  place  crys- 
tallography and  the  doctrines  of  molecular  forces  would 
assuredly  lie  advanced  by  it ;  unci,  what  is  .slill  more  im- 
portant, laws  of  judgment  and  pructue  m  nniung  operations 
would  be  satisfactorily  establisned  and  contidently  applied 
to  cases  entirely  t)cyond  the  range  of  ordinajy  expeneoee. 
We  must  however  caution  the  reader  who  prefers  Uus  new 
view  of  tha  oiigtn  of  veins  against  any  oenlanpliiMa  iii- 
regard  of  the  opinions  of  Werner,  Lehman,  and  Hnllnii 
on  the  ground  of  special  difficulties  in  regard  to  sohslllia 
in  water,  sublimations  of  \apoui-s.  or  igneous  fXidona  of 
minerals.  There  is  abundance  of  facts  known  to  re<leein 
their  speculations  from  a  hasty  charge  oi  abtttrdtty  ;  there 
are  many  insulated  flicts  which  seem  to  agree  witli  them ; 
and  at  all  events  the  descriptions  Ibnushed  by  Piyvc, 
Werner,  Came,  Foum«t«  FoK,  Hsawood,  Tayhm  snd  De  h 
Beche,  must  be  careftilly  and  i«a||«ctfiiUy  eoasldered,  and 
combined  with  the  ereneral  laws  of  the  earlh*a  structure 
and  established  principles  of  phyic%  <iq%r»SB»  WHS  bmit 
of  a  tlu  'ti  y  of  mineral  reins. 

(See  further — Pryce,  Minrralogia  Cornufiien*tii :  Weiw 
ner,  On  l  einf,  1701— Englisli  edition,  It«}9;  Ilawktos. 
Came,  Davy,  and  others,  in  Transaction*  qf  the  Uenlogieai 
Soeieig  ^  CormMU;  WiilianM's  Mimtral  KinfSam; 
Fournet,  in  lyAabalieonV  CMoff,  vol.  Mu;  Tot,  in 
Proceedings  n/PtAHmhtn'c  Slrtrif  ty  :  Henwood  and  Necker, 
'\n  Ahsitracts  of  Oeohgieal  Sticiety  of  Ijyndon,  lH:i2  ;  Tavlor. 
in  /iej)ort  to  f{ri/t\h  Association,  iKiA ,  Hec<jii(n.  i.  irnitf 
d Electiicite,  ;  Murchison's  Silurian  Sygfem  ;  Phil- 
lips, in  I,aniner'8  Cyclopaedia,  1839 ;  I>e  la  Beehe,  Ord- 
nance Report  on  Comtcall,  Devon,  and  Wnt  Smortit^ 

]m9.) 

VEI^NI.  or  VALONIA.   [Qunactn.  p.  214.] 
VELATES.   [Tiianmioflt,  vol.  xxv..  p.  888.] 
VEJ..'\Y,  or  \  EI, LAI,  I,E,  one  of  the  proviiu-es  of  the 
government  of  i.anpuetloc  in  Kiance.    It  was  boutided  ihi 
the  north  by  Le  Forez,  a  subdivision  of  the  government  of 
Le  Lyonais ;  c^n  t>si>  east  and  south  by  Le  Vivarais,  or  Vi> 
vares.and  on  the  south -^vest  by  Le06vaudan,belh|MWiMea 
of  lionguedoc ;  mid  on  the  nort  h-west  by  Atfrergae.  II  is 
new  wholly  inelnded  hi  the  department  of  ffisnte  Loira, 
under  which  it  is  described.    [Ix)ire,  Hattb.]  We 
have  here  only  to  notice  that  the  geological  fentuHn  of 
this  liistnct  and  those  of  the  adjacent  1  incls,  comprehended 
m  the  piovince  ol  Vivarais  inow  the  department  of  Ar- 
d^che  ,  are  very  similar,  consisting  of  a  high  table<-land  of 
primitive  rooks^such  as  granite,  gneiss,  miea-4ate,  fce.nn- 
termingled  wtthvaleanio  formations  whieh  eoniHtate  imiia 
aMNMitainp«MMMS,  and  overlaid  teweeds  the  deep  taller^  «f 
the  RhAne,  in  4m  eastern  part  of  Le  Yi  varais,  by  n  red-saad- 
I  stone,  probably  oom'siwndrng  to  the  old  n'd-iiindstono  Of 
England  :  by  the  carboniferous  rocks,  and  the  .hira  lime- 
stone :  and  in  some  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  by  tertiary 
formal  ions.    The  volcaaio  formations  are  considered  by  Mr. 
Scrope  as  belonging  t»tw© "distinct  periods:  those  oV  tlie 
first  period  having  been  pwiduecd  by  Toleaiiaes  in  haUtual 
actintntMited  fciVusilin  slagla  Ibats  tfMtMty.  ml 
formed  in  coHset|Baiwc  a  few  <i«imoimiij|  l>;U@MHigIe 
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etiaps ;  those  of  the  Kcond  period  heme  scattered  over  a 
imersiarflMe,  and  ajipetring  to  have  reaulted  from  a  seriM 
m-  tiof le  crnptiMN  meoenivfly  oceairing  «t  dURnfMit 

eMM'  Mount  Mewnr,  one  of  th«  great  eenbM  of  tot- 
tiie  action  in  the  tirst  pcnac!,  is  on  the  south-eastern 
Iwder  of  !.(«  Vcl;iy,  towanls  I,c  Vivarais.  I/O  Velay  de- 
rivL's  itK  name  from  the  Vi  llavi,  llie  (""cltic  nation  by  whom 
it  was  inhabited.  Le  Piiy  was  its  chief  town.  [Vvy,  Lk.] 
j(8cropt?'»  Memoir  on  the  Geolnffy  nf  Central  France.') 

VELA'ZQUfiZ.  DI£'GO  KOORIGUKZ  DK  SiLVA  Y. 
Veliaqwet  mn  born  tt  Seville,  and  baptticd  then  JFimetb 
■■■l   Hi*  parents,  on  the  father's  mde,  wen  of  Pbrtu- 
^eeei  ori^n.   Having  manifested,  while  jret  a  child,  a  de- 
cided turn  lor  drawing,  he  was  placetl  iindiT  Franci.seo 
Herr«'ra  cl  Viejo.    This  ma-ster,  harsh,  vioh^nf,  tiiid  c\- 
trava^^ant  as  a  man.  was  an  adist  ol  jrreat  native  power, 
boklReas,  and  originality;  his  paintings  were  true  cxpo- 
hmts  of  his  character.  He  first  broke  down  the  timid  and 
yiwgrtiqiitl  st|^  Of  the  SemllHUM,  who  hitherto  had  fol- 
*IdwM4u  tlw  nuuiBcr  of  the  Itftlfani?  to  oMein  dfeeli  trae 
tilnaiture  was  his  ainbttton.and  forthisend  he  despised  means 
and  materials  alike,  working  with  the  coarsest  colours,  and 
iisinir  brushes  of  t\n  nmis  iii!  length.    Tile  princi  ules  of  his 
luetiiod  and  handlms:  nrc  to  be  traced  in  all  the  wo'ks  ol' 
his  pupil,  improved  mkIi  t-d  by  a  higher  quality  of  touch 
ami  intention.    Velazquez,  who  was  of  a  gentle  dispnsi- 
ti^,  waa  driven  by  ill  usage  from  this  stofio,  ood  entcreii 
iwl^'of  Ffineiloo  F«Mheeo»  who  waa  the  vciy  omnmHo  of 
Wtxmmt  YMs  fMMe  ereahnv  of  rtAm  wae-cold  in  eokrnr 
^Bpiownniorplaee  in  conception,  yet  learned  in  the  theory 
^ef  att,  anil  belter  kno\vn  by  the  works  ot  his  pen  than  of 
his  pencil:  he  evercKed  no  lufluenec  wliatever  over  the 
style  of  his  scholar,  who  stxun  disicovered  that  hu>  new  mas- 
ter could;  lioC  give  him  that  which  he  felt  was  wanting. 
AAar'  fivo'VOMtf  -nonunal  inetraction,  Velaianes  mani«l 
<AMMt  PMMMfli daughter ;  Md  Ifeis  explains  nia  long  con- 
timuuteO'  under  an  otherwiae-  uaprofttaUe  roof.  Disap- 
pomted  in  his  master,  and  threwwon  hkoeelf,  the  young 
Hlist  turned  to  Nature  for  his  griide,  and  he  followed  her 
ikithAilly  to  the  end.    He  procured  n  ]ieasant  lad  lor  a 
OMidel,  and  painted  him — his  coram(n;)la  •   forms,  ra^s, 
and  nakedness,  under  every  sjitpect  and  attitude.  Necev 
sii^-  thus  did  for  him  what  choice  had  done  for  t'anunggio, 
the  loadet  of  the  ■atufaliet  echeol  in  Italy,  who,  in  oppos- 
ite t*  'tho  4lMleiit%  paintrd  men  nnd  things  aa  thejr  weie, 
rather  than  is  thev  ought  to  be ;  preferring  the  forcibly 
efltetive,aiMl  eten  Hie  low,  if  real,  to  the  refined,  ideal  and 
poftiral.    The  early  inipre.i^sion  made  on  Veliizcjuez  was 
deep  and  indelible  ;  it  became  the  blemish  of  his  style  ; 
It  biassed  the  man  throutrhout  life,  and  wnrped  him  from 
JiaflhoUe  and  Michael  Angelo  to  Riberu  and  Stanziuni. 
VM«IM^Of  this  plebeian  model  was  moreover  cognate  to 
>>i fUjeiti  whieh  HeRe»  ftnt  adopted  lor  himself,  and 
HwrfpoCnle* ont  to  «B  hia-eeholow.  It  frnM  a  peeoliarity 
m  the  sftltvm  of  the  great  sehool  of  Seville,  and  cepecially 
in  Vel4squez  and  Muiillo,  two  of  its  brightest  ornaments ; 
they  were  taught  to  draw  and  to  colour  at  the  same  time, 
beginning  with  subjects  of  btill-life,  und  those  the  most 
orwnarA-,  sudli  as  meat,  vegetables,  nnd  kitchen  utensils: 
hence  the  generic  term  Bodegon&s,  by  which  they  arc  still 
haoww  Thus  Velazquez  obUined  an  early  master}'  over 
hbiileiinlsi  *  habit  of  oloM  iwitntioni-nad  n  mnrelhins 
power  W  repeetentfaig  netoM'  and  toitorOb  At  flnt  nl* 
lcmpt»  at  pictures,  properly  speaking,  were  either  copies 
from  Hibera,  or  corapositiuns  painted  with  his  decided 
and  hard  outhiic,  and  his  strongly  contrasted  hghts  and 
shadows.   Uib  pictures  of  iUm  perio<l  are  very  scarce; 
nnaiy  probaUy  exist,  but  remain  unknown  from  being 
fKanodto  otiwr  artists.  The  Adomtion  of  the  iihepherds, 
■enr^in  tl^  Louvra,  isthoevUMtof  Irit- nadonbtad  pro- 
(hirtjaa%  nad  aiie  nothing  am  thW'ft  eei9  teM  ipogno- 
ktta. 

.Vrriii'il  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  some  paint insrs  of 
Uu*  iHo1aii,  wiiont;  »l)le  wa»  a  compound  of  Titiiio  and 
Greco,  inspired  W-h'aqiiez  with  a  burning  deaire  to  !>ee 
tb«  works  of  these  and  other  masters,  and  ho  lell  Seville 
(orJdadrid  in  the  spring  of  1622:  he  was  welcomed  by 
Inn  Jnau  Fonsoca  and  other  Sevilliaas,  who  were  settled 
^IhO  camtal,  who  befnended  tiieir  oountryraan  with  that 
sprit  of  localisoi  and  elanihip  which  is  the  ■  ohametarietie 
of  all  Spaniards.  Velazquex,  liaving  painted  tho  portrait 
ef  Uie  poel  Gongora,  which  was  a  coinmission  irom  Pa- 
llnco^  Mumfd  lo  Seviiiei  uei^iwtide  t^M  ^n^eoce  of 


Fomeca  was  not  idle,  and  the  young  man  was  wcaUed  to 
Madrid,  the  next  year,  by  the  Conde  Diiqne  de  Oftvorcs, 
the  fuler  of  SpniO,  who  was  to  Philip  IV.  what  Rucking- 
ham  was  to  our  Charles  I.,  prime  minister  of  the  tastes 
and  pIca.Mir>^s  of  h'g  master.  Velftztpu  z,  ha.  iuj,' ji.iintod 
the  great  man's  portrait,  stepped  at  once  into  inine  and 
fashion,  which  never  deserted  him  durim;  his  Ion;;  career 
of  prosperity.  He  maintained  by  merit  the  start  which 
was  procured  by  favour ;  nor  can  there  be  a  greater  proof 
of  the  hiffh  degree  of  exceUence  to  which  he  nad  alKadv 
atrived  than  hu  hnoudiate  booocm. 

Philip  IV.,  a  true  jndge  of  art,  on  seeing  the  portrait  of 
the  flivourite,  sat  at  once  fbr  his  own.  At  this  the  critical 
moment  of  his  fortunes  the  young  artist  put  forth  all  his 
strenifth.  The  picture  was  exhibited  in  .Madritl,  near  the 
steps  of  San  Felipf ;  and  there,  in  the  uptn  air,  did  Ve- 
lazquez, like  the  painters  of  Greece,  listen  to  the  praiseis 
of  a  delighted  public.  He  was  forthnith  appointed  the 
court  painter ;  and  Flulip,  i^ing  Alexander,  aceording  ti* 
tho  story  in  Horace,  onlained  that  none  out  this  new 
Apelles  should  portray  him.   The  necessity  of  frequently 

Saintinir  the  'foolish  hansring  of  the  nether  lip' of  tins 
ull  unsrainly  Austrian  an;!  family  was  little  caicuhited 
to  correct  a  tendency  to  unworthy  torin,  which  was  engen- 
dered ,l)y  the  ordinary  model  of  his  early  .studies.  TM» 
W.1S  again  iixed  by  tfie  constant  introduction  of  hideou* 
dwarfs,  those  abortions  of  nature,  and  playthings  of  tho 
lungs  and  piiheee  of  Spain. 

Memwhiie  the  more  he  painted,  the  more  Yelfttques 
was  honoured  by  his  own  and  forei:rn  princes,  and  par- 
ticularly by  our  Charles  I.,  who  was  at  Madrid  in 
His  portrait,  betrun  by  Vch'i7i[iu'/,  v'  n--  tievi  i-  finished,  and 
has  unfortunately  been  lost.  Another  iilu.stnoiis  victor 
soon  after  became  his  friend,  Rubens,  who  arrived  at 
Madrid,  August  6,  162B,  rather  in  the  character  of  a  diploH 
malist  than  a  painter :  faideed  he  associated  with  none  of 
the  utilli  except VeUnqutliwith  whom  alone  he  went  to  the 
Eeoorial.  Rnbenllett  Madrid,  April  26, 1629,  and  a1thmi<;h 
he  was  constantly  painting  during  his  sojourn,  he  wini]<:lit 
no  change  either  in  composition  or  colouring  in  \el;'iz- 
fjiiez.  who  was  accustomed  to  look  at  natin>'  \\\\]\  liis  own 
eyes  and  not  through  thoi>e  of  other  men  ;  nor  indeed  had 
the  gorgemia  tints  and  flabby  fleshine^  of  the  Fleming 
anything  in  common  with  the  sober  draperies  of  Uie 
■inewj  Castilian :  it  was  the  bnib  of  Anhia  compared  to 
a  eart-mare  of  Flanden. 

Velixqoez  at  last  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  cro 
to  Italy,  and  he  embarfced  at  Barcelona,  August  10,  1G2[). 
He  visited  Venice,  Perrara.  and  Konic,  beinu  everywhere 
rerened  in  an  artistica!  triumph.  Uiban  VIII.  assigned  to 
htm  an  apartment  in  the  \  atican,  where  he  diligently 
copied  Raphnol  and  Michael  .'Vngelo;  but  neither  Uie 
iriandioee  deaign  and  nitiliniity  of  the  one,  nor  the  eentt- 
ment  and  ideal  beauty  of  the  odwr.  over  produced  the 
slightest  change  in  the  Spaninid^  a^c  Indeetl,  111  e  m  t 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  wit  and  etndied  their  briKiiln<'>.s 
without  ever  reflecting  in  his  own  works  one  single  my. 
Velazquez,  like  his  friend  Lope  de  Vega,  held  up  tlie 
mirror  to  his  own  rire  alone  :  he  called  up  no  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  borrowed  from  no  other  pfriod  or 
country,  and  none  can  claim  anything  back  from  him ;  all 
una  bin  mm,  original,  national,  and  idio^yneratic;  and  he 
■Imnrir  fnm  any  ehange  by  which  loie  might  he  risked. 
The  Spaniard  is  neither  a  friend  to  the  forciL'uer  nor  to 
his  innovations.  Nor  was  Italy  then  what  she  had  been  ; 
the  pi.'siii;*  ot  lier  example  had  pa.ssed  away  with  the  age 
of  Leo  X.,  and  the  vitality  of  her  soil  for  new  excellence 
was  dull  when  compared  to  the  fierce  energy  of  unex- 
hausted Spain,  then  starting  into  a  life  of  her  own.  Ve- 
l4xauex  uid  Murillowerc  destined  to  revive  the  arts,  which 
dewaod  im  Italjt  aa  Seneea,  Martial,  and  Lucan  had  re> 

c  Vaticai 

Medici,  but  iLiiliuir  a\ictimto  malaria,  was  soon  cnmed 
down  an  invalid  to  the  Pia/za  de  SpuL'iia  below,  :iu<l  lodged 
in  the  palace  of  the  Ootids-  de  Monterey,  the  ambas&ador 
of  Spain.  The  ambassador  wa.4  t  patran  of  art  and 
artiita,  both  tram  real  taate  and  the  diplomatic  anxiety  to 
second  the  nihng  objeet  of  Ms  king.  He  watched  over 
hie  patient  and  restored  him  to  health.  Vclftzqnez  re- 
mained a  year  in  Rome ;  he  only  sent  home  two  original 
pictures,  his  .Jacob  with  the  Garment  of  .Iom  j^li,  and 
ApoUo  at  th^  Forge  of  Vulcan :  both  are  now  at  Madrid, 


the 

From  the 


t0OMWOf  Rone  in  her  period  of  decay. 

Vatican  VelAzqnez  removed  to  tln>  Vil! 
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and  in  spite  of  much  truth,  character,  and  powerl'ul  paint- 
injc,  are  singularly  marked  with  most  ordinary  forms.  The 
cUldren  of  Jacob  are  the  Idnunen  of  the  model  peuant, 
and  Vnlean  ia  a  mete  fiurritr,  and  hii  eanstante  bnmm 
ChklUdaae.  It  would  seem  that  the  Spaniard,  to  profe  w» 
independence,  had  lowered  hia  lowest  transcript  of  nitnra 
to  lmv«  the  ideal  tod  divine  under  the  Awlow  of  Rqihael 
himself. 

Kruiu  Rome  he  passtnl  to  NnplM,  then  a  Spanish  pos- 
aeenon.  \vhere  he  lelt  at  home  amid  the  works  of  Cara- 
Vaitgio,  Stanzioni,  and  Ribera.  With  Ribera,  hit  eoun- 
t^oian,  ho  lived  in  oloeeet  intimaqr.pieliBrring  however  to 
his  haider  ityle  and  blood4}oHerra  nibjeete  the  flowing 
touch  and  cheerful  composition  of  Stanzioni,  between 
vrhoM  style  and  his  own  the  resemblance  cannot  he  mis- 
taken: This  artiiit,  cnUtil  in  Spain  i-l  Caballero  Maximo, 
Vra»  the  type  of  the  Hispiino-Nenpolitan  school  ;  many  of 
his  finest  pictures  \mii'  piucha^cd  hy  ^'claz(luez  for 
Philip  IV.,  and,  hune  as  they  are  near  his  own  in  the 
gallery  of  Madrid,  wootid  in  aaalopoa  of  tooch  and 
method. 

Vellzqnes  returned  to  Madrid  early  in  1631,  and  beim? 
necessary  to  the  amusement  of  his  patron  found  him.seli' 
not  forgotten :  the  kins:,  with  a  fidelity  which  was  no  part 
of  his  nature,  had  never  during  his  al»ii>iice  sat  to  any 
other  painter.  Philip,  imitating  Urban  VIII.,  gave  him  a 
painting-room  in  the  jMlaeat  ami  oana  dailf  to  natch  Na 

pioijress. 

it  h  to  the  endlt  of  Am  Austrian  dynasty  that  they 
relaxed  in  ikvour  of  the  aiti  the  ligid  oefcmonkU  of 
SMolsh  etiquette.  ChailesT.made  afliendofntian;  and 
FoUlp  II..  cif  Ilerrera  the  architect.  VeUaquez  now 
painted  the  matimticent  eque^tiian  j)or1iait  of  Philip  IV., 
DOm  which  the  j^roat  carver  M<ii'.tainv  made  a  inotlel  in 
wood,  in  order  tube  sent  to  Florence,  where  it  was  cast  in 
bronze  by  Pedro  Taeca,  and  now  exists  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Buen  Retiro.  The  success  led  to  new  honours :  Ve- 
l&zquez  was  appointed  to  an  office  about  the  king's  penon, 
and  in  that  caaacity  ISdhmed  Philip  into  Aiagoa  and 
Catalonia  in  1643  and  1M4.  The  former  of  these  vears 
witneiised  the  dissriacp  c  f  tlip  Conde  DiUjuc,  to  wliom, 
althouj^h  fallen,  Veia/qiu-/  liail  the  bolilne.-»s  to  conlinue 
to  >ho'.v  respect;  nor  lini  Philip  recent  this  uncouil:rr- 
likc  (fratitiide.  In  November,  HW8,  Vel^iuuez  made  a 
second  journey  into  Italy,  in  Oldor  to  purchase  modem 
pictures  fur  the  king,  and  procure  moulds  from  the  best  an- 
tique statues  for  a  progened  academy.  He  embarked  at 
Malaga*  landed  at  Genoa,  passed  rapidly  to  Milan,  Venice, 
Ftorenee,  and  Parma,  and  thence  hastened  to  embrace  his 
wcii-!)(!!ove;l  Ribera  at  Naples.  Returninir  to  Rome  he 
wa>  1  rc-LiiU(l  to  Innocent  X.,  whose  portrait  he  painted, 
wliicli  IS  now  the  i^em  oT  the  Doria  collection,  and  only 
veal  specimen  of  his  art  in  Rome.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  He  remained  in 
Italy  almost  a  year,  vurahaniw  lather  than  painting  pio- 
tures,  and  busy  with  nia  caito  uom  6t«ek  aeuhitnn.  Re 
flilly  felt  the  value  of  exquisite  form,  of  which  he  had 
known  the  want;  and  ever  in  afler-life  strontrly  uri^ed  all 
young  artists,  Murillo  particularly,  to  complete  Ihcir 
studies  in  Italy.  Spain  always  wu.s.  and  i<.  very  ddi- 
cient  i'.i  fine  antiqiu'  inaibli  -,  lor  wlnih  the  Spaniards 
have  little  taste.  Their  church  preferred  the  relic  of  a 
qiODk  to  a  btatue  by  Phidias,  in  wUdi  thqr  only  saw  a 
pagan  idol.  Their  Inquintion  persecuted  mdi^,  the 
eeienoe  of  Gccek  art,  and  employed  artists  to  dotne  the 
least  exposure  either  in  pointintr  or  sculpture :  hence  the 
draped  character  of  the  Spanish  school,  of  which  the 
cleriry  ha\e  lieen  the  besit  patrons,  not  for  the  sake  of  art, 
but  as  a  means  of  extending  their  own  mtluencc.  Paint- 
ing took  Uw  M  il  of  the  nun.  Sculpture  the  cowl  of  the 
muiiki  but  PhiUp,  lax  and  voluptuous,  protected  the 
licence  of  Oreeee  and  Italy,  tod  Vd4iqaai  felt  that  the 
ehaneo  mf(ht  never  nour;  the  eaals  were  made,  which 
after  the  king's  death  wen  negketed,  injured,  and  finally 
lost. 

Vel&Z(|uez  returned  to  IMadrid  in  .June.  1651.  He  was 
now  in  his  lull  power,  and  painted  his  finest  pictures.  In 
lliaG  he  received  the  innch-coveted  cross  of  Santiago, 
which  the  king  drew  in  with  his  own  hand  on  a  portrait  of 
Vei&zquez,  painted  by  the  nrtixt  himself.  The  nobles  re- 
sented this  profanatiooof  a  decoration  given  hitherto  only 
to  high  birth;  nor  were  the  difficulties  removed  witlwut  a 
papal  dispenmttea  and  a  loyal  grant  of  Hidalguia. 


About  this  time  Velazquez  was  raised  to  the  luciatiye 
and  honourable  post  of  Aposentador  Mayor.   His  duties 
were  to  superintend  the  personal  lodgment  of  the  king 
daring  his  mquent  migrations.  This  mueh^vied  offioo 
robbed  Velfcxqnei  of  hia  time,  preeioua  to  ait.  and  even- 
tualhr  of  life  itself.  He  was  sent  in  1680  to  prepare  the 
royal  (piarters  dnrinir  the  journey  from  Madrid  through 
the  ill-provided  I'astiles  to  the  Bldasaoa.    He  elected  On 
the  I^lalul  of  PlicRsanls  the  temporary  siiloons  wheri  in  the 
conferences  were  held  which  terminated  in  the  niariiagc 
of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  with  Louis  XIV.,  a  union 
fatal  to  the  fiiture  weal  and  independence  of  Spain  as  to 
Veliuquea,  who  here  appeared  almost  for  the  last  time, 
remarkable  among  the  noble  crowd  for  his  tasteftil  ooa- 
tume  and  arrangement  of  diamonds.    He  returned  to 
Madrid,  July  31,  worn  with  over-fatigue  in  pn  paialions 
which  any  lonl  of  the  hedchainher  might  have  superin- 
tended.   He  died  one  ui'ck  altci\\aids,  on  the  7th  uf 
August,  16(J0,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
church  of  San  Juan.    In  seven  days  )iis  wife,  biokeiH 
hearted  at  bis  loss,  followed  ber  gentle  and  excellent  hus- 
band, and  was  \tiA  by  his  side  in  the  same  grave.  No 
monument  has  ever  been  erected  to  her  greatest  ailist  by 
Spain,  always  ungrateful  to  those  who  have  served  her  the 
best;  nor  did  the  influence  of  Velazquez  survive  liiin  ;  his 
pupils  and  imitators  were  few.  Spain  was  hastening  rapidly 
to  tier  fall,  which  was  consummated  by  the  Bourbon  buc- 
cession,  when  French  tastes  were  substituted  for  Spanish 
in  art  and  literature. 

Soeh  is  the  untmportaat  biognfhv  of  a  man  wh«oe 
name  is  now  immortal,  of  whom,  like  Lope  de  Vega,  all 
talk  familiarly,  nithonirh  most  im]HTti-(-t1y  aeqnaintod 
with  his  real  wo;k».  His  genuine  and  finest  worka  re- 
main at  .Madrid  :  in  other  cities  ot  Spain  thev  are  quite  as 
rare  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  tlie  reasons 
ue  obvious.  Velinques  commenced  his  career  as  painter 
to  the  king;  lie  rarely  condescended  to  work  for  the 
Church  or  private  patrons ;  all  his  great  pictures  were  tiras 
monc^MiHsea.  and  hung  in  the  royal  palaces,  and  these  were 
inaccessible  to  purchueni,  and  seldom  seen  even  by  the 
few  travellei*  wno  visited  Spain.  Neither  were  they  .scat- 
tered abroad  in  the  wreck  which  ensued  at  the  Prench  iii- 
v.Hsiun.  In  tlu'  uiu\crsaj  ra])nu%  by  wiiich  thowi>ik>.of 
many  Spanish  artists,  whos«  names  pievii  usly  were  almost 
unknown  in  Europe,  were  first  ushered  into  notice,  Ve- 
I&zques  formed  an  exception.  His  paintings  hanging  in 
royal  residences  were  respected  even  by  matihals,  as  paaa* 
ing  with  the  crown  from  the  lentimate  dynasty  to  the  in- 
trusive. Two  only  were  sent  to  Paris,  and  these  were  the 
Jacob  and  tlie  Philip  IV.  i<n  liorschaik.  pictiinis  selected 
more  t'loiu  their  historical  tliun  intiinsic  interest.  In  tiuth 
the  French  never  have  appreciated  \'elazquez  :  a  taste  tle- 
pra\  i  d  by  the  vain  tinsel  of  the  empiiical,  unnatural  David, 
could  I, Lit  h  i  ]  the  grave  repose  and  sober  simplicity  of  the 
proud  Spaniard.  It  la  impossible  to  estimate  Vel&niict 
without  going  to  Madrid ;  on  seeing  Mm  in  this,  the  rienest 
gallery  in  the  whole  world,  the  first  impression  of  his  mas- 
culine power  and  universality  of  talent  is  irieMstible  :  it  is 
the  reality  more  than  the  iinnation  o\'  life  and  nature,  and 
ill  every  varied  form.  He  is  the  Siiakspere  of  liis  art;  a 
Proteus,  (iiievous  is  the  error  of  those  who  suppose  him 
only  to  be  the  poi-trait-painter  of  sallow  mustachioed 
Spaniards  in  black  cloaks.  There  is  M  branch  of  the  irtt 
axeept  the  marine,  whieh  ha  has  not  pumned,  and  ho  «*• 
tmned  almost  eoual  exoelllnce  in  all. 

His  portraits  bafile  description  and  praise;  they  must 
be  seen  :  he  elevated  that  humble  branch  to  the  dit^uity  of 
history.  He  drew  the  minds  of  nun:  tluy  live,  huathe, 
and  seem  ready  to  walk  out  of  the  trames.  His  power  of 
painting  circumambient  air,  his  knowledge  of  lineal  and 
aerial  perspective,  the  gradation  of  tones  in  light,  shadow, 
and  colour,  give  an  abeolute  concavity  to  the  flik  soifiM 
of  hia  oonvaa ;  we  look  into  space,  into  a  room,  into  the 
reflection  of  a  mirror.  The  freshness,  individuality,  and 
identity  of  eveiy  person  are  quite  startling;  nor  can  ue 
doubt  the  amcdote  related  of  Philip  IV.,  who,  mistaking 
for  the  man  tlic  portrait  of  Admiral  Parejain  a  dark  corner 
of  Velazquez  s  room,  *>xclHimed.  he  had  beta  ordered  to 
sea,  *  What !  still  here  ?'  Ailer  a  few  days  spent  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Madrid,  we  ftmcy  that  we  have  aotually  heea 
acquainted  with  the  rognd  fluiuly  and  court  of  that  day,  and 
that  we  have  lived  with  them.  None  p.-rhans  nut  a 
Spaniard  oould  so  traly  paint  the  Casiiliau.    V  diafcraaa 
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WRg  the  \  andvck  of  Madrid.  He  caught  the  high-bred 
Iw*  of  the  Hidakro,  Ua  grave  demeanour  and  severe  co^ 
taiTO,  with  an  excallflaee  equal  to  hiaFlraiiih  maltdiffar* 
ran  only  in  degree ;  he  was  lea  fbrtuiHtte  in  modd.  Vaii- 
dyfce,  )ike  Zeuxis,  had  thr  srloction  of  the  most  beauteous 
fomiB.  faces,  and  Rpjjari'l.  iii  the  English  court  of  ("harlcs, 
■which  he  v.as  created  expressly  lo  deliiuatf,  hi-,  clriir, 
iilver}'.  and  tianspnrent  tones,  his  clci;ant  aiihtocralic  air, 
tho«e  delicnfc  skins,  and  tapt  ring  fingers  which  are  never 
Been  in  coarse,  tawny  Spain ;  nor  did  Velazquez  ever  con- 
desrend  to  flatter  even  royalty  :>-honc^  waa  his  policy. 

Oonrtocouid  not  make  »  oourtier  <rf  hb  ntMtiml  gciuu% 
wMeh  aaw  ererrthinf  as  it  mlly  waa,  and  Ma  haoH,  tb«t 
ohcv  ed  hi«  intellect,  iravc  \hc  I'xact  form  ami  pri'*,sure  :  lie 
rsri'ly  retiiit  J.  He  du]  not  stmip  to  concilia' e  and  wuo 
his  spectator.  Thiu  evon  v,  hcii  liispleased  with  repulsive 
aal>jects,  we  submit  lo  the  power  of  a  master-mind  dib- 
ptaved  in  the  representation. 

fin  Infcntea  arc  often  boobjMaecd.  and  iiia  InfcnUw 
mealy:  for ttio vqnd origindi wen nuide, not b]r hink but 
bj  Nature^  jonmeyiMn :  still  tlwj  are  real  beinga,  not  con- 
ventional: thejrare  flerii  and  Idood,  out  fellow-creatures, 
and  with  them  therefore  we  syni])atliiie.  Tliuir  costume, 
whether  of  tlip  court  or  the  cha.s(\  i'i  cqiialiy  true  ;  and 
they  wear  their  clnlhi'Hi  v.ilh  cast'  mni  tiliicss,  not  like 
the  fancy  masfjuerade  of  an  imaginative  painter,  stuck 
en  a  stiff  lay-fl^rc,  but  the  every-diqr  mmt  of  living 
flesiWe  bodiea  onderoeatb.  VeMsqitec  nea  inferior  to 
Vandyek  in  i«|HCienliiiff  female  beaalf ;  Sot  he  had 
net  his  advantages :  the  Oriental  jealousy  of  the  Spaniard 
iVYolted  at  any  female  portraiture,  and  still  more  at 
any  display  of  hcau-cniw  inriii  :  the  royal  ladies,  almost 
the  only  exception,  were  unworthy  models,  while  the 
use  of  rouge  disfigured  their  faces,  and  the  enormous 
petticoats  masked  their  proportions.  Vel&zquez  was 
eaplMtically  a  man,  and  the  painter  of  men.  He  waa 
awin  of  Ine  strength  and  weaknesa:  liia  gicatert  mrka-- 
Liii  iMHMii,  Loe  BeWdoiea  have  no  vroraen  in  them 
wlHlever;  and  in  the  Hilandprax,  a  group  of  femaJes.  he 
has  tximed  aridc  the  principal  head  in  the  foreground, 
leaving  it.  like  Timanthes.  to  b,  s'luplii  ci  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spectator.  He  wua  moreover  a  painter  only  of 
the  visible  tangible  beings  on  earth,  not  the  mv-stical  glo- 
rified spirits  of  heaven:  he  could  not  conceive  the  incon- 
ceivable, nor  define  the  indefinite.  He  required  to  touch 
before  he  could  believe— a  fyilerum  for  bia  aiighty  lever: 
he  «mld  not  escape  from  humanity,  nor  soar  above  the 
clouds:  he  was  sniiu 'vhat  dciicient  in  'creative  jxTAor 
he  wo-S  neither  a  poet  nor  an  enlhr.siasi  :  Nature  was  ins 
scnide.  truth  his  delight,  man  Ins  moiii  1.  N't  Vll^■ln  i  '.cr 
descended  into  his  studio ;  no  cherubs  hovered  axoiiud  his 

Cliet :  he  did  tiot  work  for  priest  or  ecstatic  anchorite, 
t  for  plumed  Idiwe  and  isootiBd  knights;  hence  the 
Wfllect  and  partfal  fSihnt  of  hb  hdy  and  mythological 
pictures— holy,  like  those  of  Oaiavaggio,  in  nothing  but 
name  :  groups  rather  oi  low  Hfe,  and  that  so  truly  painted, 
as  still  more  to  mar,  l>v  i  treatment  not  in  harmony  with 
the  subject,  the  elevated  sentiment:  his  Mars  is  a  mere 

Eifter :  his  demig<xl«.  vulgar  Gallic, nns ;  his  Virjrjn,  a 
aritornen,  without  the  womanly  tenderness  of  Murillo, 
the  unspotted  loveliness  of  Raphael,  or  tlie  serenity,  un- 
nAed  by  eaitMir  paMioni,  of  the  anttq^.  He  rather 
lowered  heavm  to  earth,  ihan  ruead  earth  to  heaven.  His 
pictures  however  of  this  class  are  verj'  few.  and  therein  is 
(lis  marked  difFercrce  from  all  other  Spanish  arlibts,  who, 
paintini:  for  the  church,  comparatively  ne^eotod  every- 
thing but  the  religious  and  lecendary. 

In  things  mortal  and  touchin;:  man  Velfaque/  w  as  more 
tlwn  mortal :  he  is  perfect  throughout,  whether  5  aintiiig 
Ugh  or  low,  rich  orjwor.  voiMlg  er  eld,  human,  animal,  or 
natnml  ofajeeta.  Hia  d<^  are  equal  to  Bnydera;  hia 
ehai^era  to  Rnbens— they  know  their  rider,  when  ye- 
l&zquez  descended  from  heroes,  his  beggars  and  urchins 
rivsJied  Murillo:  no  Ti  niers  or  Hogarth  ever  came  up  to 
the  waggish  wassail  of  his  drunkards.  He  is  by  far  the 
first  landscape  painter  of  Spain :  his  scenes  are  full  of 
leeal  colonr.  fteehnen,  and  daylitriit.  whether  verdmous 
eeiRt-Uke  nvamee  or  wild  rocky  solitudes :  hi*  historical 
fletvree  aw  vcarte  of  great  price  ;  never  were  knigMa  and 
loldiera  so  painted  ar  m  hia  aurrender  of  Breda. 

His  style  waa  based  on  Herrera,  (>mvaggio.  Ribwa, 
and  Stanzinni  ;  a  compound  of  all.  not  a  servile  imitation 
•f  any.   His  drawing  waa  admirable,  eorreet,  and  uncon- 


strained i  his  mastery  over  his  materials  unoquaJJM  i  hia 
colouring  was  clear  and  clean  ;  he  beldom  need  BUXed 
tints;  he  pointed  with  long  brushes,  and  oflen  as  coaiae^ 
as  floor-cioth ;  but  the  eiSeits  when  seen  fhim  the  intended 

di^itance  were  magical,  everything  couiint:  out  into  ita 
proper  place,  form,  and  tone.  Yet  no  man  was  ever  more 
spftriug  of  colour ;  he  husbanded  his  \\  hite^  and  evim  hia 
yellow.s,  which  tell  up  sparkling  like  gold  on  his  under* 
toned  backgrounds:  these,  especially  in  his  landaotpCi^ 
were  cool  greys,  skies,  and  misty  mornings— nature  seen 
with  the  intervention  of  air.  He  paintra  with  a  rapid, 
flowing,  and  eertain  bmsht  tvith  that  ease,  the  test  of  per> 
feetion,  that  alMence  of  art  and  effort,  which  made  all 
inio'.'ine  th^t  tlW|y  could  do  the  same — until  they  tried, 
lailcd,  and  despaired.  The  results  obtained  are  so  true 
to  nature,  that  first  beholders,  as  with  Raphael  at  the 
Vatican,  are  sometimes  disappointed  that  Uiere  is  nothing 
more.  He  waa  above  all  tricks.  There  ia  no  masking 
poverty  of  hand  or  mind  under  meretricious  glitter  ;  ^1  la 
sober,  real,  and  sterling.  He  conceived  hia  idea,  worked 
it  rapidly  out,  taking  ulvantage  of  eveiything  as  it  turned 
up,  correcting  and  improving  aa  he  went  on,  knowing 
mint  he  watilcd  and — which  tVw  do — when  he  had  got  it: 
then  he  left  off.  and  never  hiltered  away  his  breadth  or 
emphatic  effect  by  superfluous  finish  to  mere  acccsHOiios; 
these  were  dashed  in  con  gmtro  6o^/<  — but  true,  for  he 
never  put  brush  to  eailfas  imliout  an  intention  and  meaii« 
ing.  No  punter  waa  cw  more  oli/eetive.  There  ia  no 
showinir  on  of  the  artist,  no  calling  attention  to  the  per- 
former's dexterity :  his  mind  was  in  his  suhiect.  into  which 
he  passed  hia  whole  soul ;  loving  art  for  itself,  without  one 
disturbing  thought  of  self.  He  was  true  Ihroutrhout  to 
Nature,  and  she  wax  true  to  him,  and  has  rewarded  him 
with  iinmoLtality,  which  she  confers  onlv  on*  thoso  whO 
woi-ship  with  undivided  allegiance  at  her  shrine. 

((Van  Ijermudez;  Pachcco;  Carducho ;  Pouz ;  Mengs.) 

V  JbL£IA,  an.aatient  dty  at  the  beae  of  the  Apennines, 
23^  miles  south  from  Piaoenia  and  45  milea  IVom  Parma 
by  the  existing  roads.  Veleia  stands  with  regard  to  these 
two  cities  at  ilic  apcx  of  a  triangle,  of  which  a  line  drawn- 
from  Parma  to  Piacenza  would  be  the  base. 

Acconlmg  to  IJardetti,  the  population  of  this  part  of 
Italy  wi'.s  brought  under  the  Koniati  ilonimioti  in  A.r.c. 
oiA,  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior.  The  inhabitants  of  Veleia 
up  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  lived 
invillagea;  but  a  town  was  formed  subsequently,  uhich 
beearae  a  mnnicijnum,  probably  between  the  fturth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  the  eighth  of  Vespasian.  l"he 
inscription  showing  that  Veleia  was  amunicipaUty  reads— 

BASBIA.T.P  BASTLtA  .  CAlCnnMCVM  .  IIVNICmaVS  .  STB  . 

nKniT. 

From  the  rude  remains  of  antiquity,  aa  well  as  the  ex- 
quisite works  in  marble  and  bronze  diseovered  in  the 
forum  and  in  the  fimndations  of  the  anmunding  build- 
ings, it  would  appear  that  tbt  rade  arts  of  the  old  town 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  better  taste  of  the  period  in 
which  it  was  changed  into  a  municipality.  The  perio<!  of 
tlie  ruin  of  Veleia  is  not  by  any  means  accurr.tcly  kiio'.'.n, 
tliough  it  is  conjectured  by  PitiarclU  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  a-ra.  This  con- 
jecture, which  haa  much  probabUity,  is  founded  on  tiie 
fact  that  coins  of  a  later  period  have  not  yet  been  di»- 
covered  in  the  exeawtianB  wMch  have  been  made  on  the 
site  of  Veleia. 

Histon  (i'u  s  not  mention  the  event  which  appears  to 
have  br(  iipht  a  suOLkn  ruin  on  a  prosperous  municipality. 
Tradition  reports  a  slip  of  the  mountains  called  Moiin  nnd 
Rovinazzo  to  have  been  the  cuusc  of  the  cata.-trnphc  v.l.ii  li 
most  piobably  buried  the  city  unexpectedly.  Acconlihg 
to  Antolini,  thiii  event  was  owing  to  the  waters  of  a  smail 
laka,  enclosed  high  up  in  the  mountains  of  Moria  and  Rovi- 
nssio,  t»»  ipilss  fkom  the  ci^,  having  percolated  throngb 
the  schistose  layer*  of  the  monnttins:  &a  ooaaeqnence  of 
which  was  that  a  large  portion  of  earth  and  rock  became 
detached  and  rolled  over  the  city.  This  opinion  nppcnis 
to  he  well  t'cmnded.  as  in  the  mouataitis  above  uieiitu  in  i 
there  is  a  concave  valley  like  the  tiaiin  of  a  lake  witii  one 
side  broken  down,  and  the  materials  whicii  cover  the  tonii 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  mountains  Moria 
and  Rovlnaixo.  Some  have  erroneou.sly  supposed  the  ruin 
to  havebeea  erased  byavoieano.  because  ataahort  distance 
from  the  forum  there  are  two  natural  fires  arising  flrom  the 
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spontaneous  combu»lion  of  hydrogen  £;as  which  i«»uc>i,  uora 
tlii'  >,urface  of  tlie  earth,  like  the  natural  fire  of  Pietra  Mala 
beUeen  Boloj^na  and  Florence.  As  hitherto  no  »k«letoiH 
bave  b«cn  dt!H.-overed,  we  may  presume  that  the  inhebtt- 
aoU  bed  ■nffiniant  time  to  ceeape,  but  the  ruin  wee  too 
rapid  to  permit  them  to  eare  tneir  property,  for  gold 
si  at  HPS  and  so  much  v.  ealtli  were  dincoverea  by  a  poor 
pnest  ol  that  place  in  tht  early  part  of  the  eiglrteeoth  een- 
tur)',  that  bblaoily  beoame  ennobled  by  this  awpuritaoo  of 
propiT^v. 

Presuming  the  city  ot'Wlt  la  to  hart-  buen  buried  shortly 
after  the  reii;n  of  Constantine,  it  remained  unknown  and 
forgotten  for  fourteen  centuries  and  a  half.  The  tiri>t 
notice  of  the  revival  of  thia  antieot  city  waa  owing  to  the 
Trajan  tablet  or  table  of  bronte,  called  the  Alimentair 
table,  which  contains  a  law  under  the  directions  of  which 
279  children  were  mamtained.  This  remarkable  document 
nsm  discovered  in  1747  by  a  i)easant  of  the  commune  of 
Macinisso  (now  called  by  itsantienl  name  of  Veleiaj,  while 
either  ploughing  or  levelling  a  field.  Tlie  length  of  the 
•hect  of  bronze  i»  8  feet  8  inches  16  linen  CP*ri»'> 
6  feet  9  inches  50  line*  high ;  and  it  weigha  800  lbs. 
of  Piacena,  of  12  ouncea  to  the  poaod.  Tha  peMant, 
lindin:;  it  was  metal,  broke  It  into  i^ecei  and  earned  it 
for  ^\1<'  to  Prfmoua,  v.  In  io  it  was  purcnased  with  the  inten- 
tion ol"  bciu^  ca.-it  lulo  a  bell,  when  by  good  fortune  two 
canotih  of  the  catlu'ilr.t]  of  Piacenza  saved  it.  Matit  i, 
Muratori,  and  Uori  published  their  comments  upon  il  about 
the  year  1740. 

Motvrithataodtng  this  discovery,  13  years  elapsed  before 
•ay  researches  were  made.  Atterwaraa  Duke  Philip  of 
Parma  ordered  excavatioDsto  be  ooOHnenoed  at  MacimMO, 
en  tlie  spot  where  tiie  broiue  Had  been  diacoTered.  Thi* 
iirst  trial  ^n- ni  i  lr  in  the  year  1700,  when  the  founda- 
tions of  till'  luruMi  and  of  some-public  and  private  build- 
ini;-.  wf'if  diM-o'.  en  »1.  well  svs  twclvi'  niurijU'  statuci 
(some  of  them  ol  superiv)r  workmanship;,  and  immerous 
small  bronze  statues,  medala,  money,  stamps,  inscriptions, 
and  small  instruments  and  implements  of  bronze,  among 
which  perhape  the  most  singular  b  a  pair  of  snuffers  so 
completely  of  the  form  now  in  use,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
evidence  of  being  long  buried,  which  they  bear,  it  would 
be  difTunilt  to  believe  in  tlu'ir  antiquity.  Piiilip  bi-ini; 
■atisfifd  \\  ith  the  first  affempt>,  gave  orders  to  conliiuie 
the  e\i.'a\  alions,  wliich  wcic  prosecuted  with  vigour  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  17t>-'».  In  the  peru>d  which 
has  elapsed  since  1765  a  few  trifling  excavations  only  have 
been  at  intervals  carried  on.  The  preaent  government,  at 
the  instigation  of  Lopez,  director  of  the  museum  in 
PMna,  are  however  preparing  to  excavate  on  an  «x- 
(^nstve  aade.  When  the  excavatiom  were  commenced  in 
176(),  another  bronze  table  was  found  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  spot  where  13  years  previously  th»'  Alimentary  table  of 
Trajan  had  been  discovered.  Tliis  talile  is  neaily  .square, 
being  2  feet  2  inches  and  7  lines  Pans)  wide,  by  K  leet 
8lnMie9  hitrh,  and  about  2  lines  thick.  It  is  however  not 
quite  rectangular.  On  the  sides  and  in  the  middle  are 
boles  by  which  it  was  probably  attached  to  a  wall.  The 
writing,  like  the  large  table,  is  divided  into  pages ;  the  fin»t 
contains  fifty-two  hies,  and  the  second  filty-ei«:ht.  At  the 
bejrinning  of  the  division  between  the  pages,  the  number 
nil  is  marked,  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  this  table 
was  proeeded  by  throe  others,  lonuing  six  pages.  It  was 
cusfomar)'  among  the  Romans  to  record  the  laws  and  the 
puhlic  acts  upon  tables  of  bronze  thus  divided.  Tlie  text 
of  the  bronze  fmgment  begins  at  the  end  of  the  19ih 
chapter  and  en^  with  the  beginning  of  the  23rd.  The 
form  of  the  letters,  the  orthopaphy  and  the  diphthongs, 
arc  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Senihis-eqnsaHum  ae 
Bacchanalibi's  which  is  entire  in  the  I  mperia!  Mnxniin 
of  Vienna.  From  these  circumstances  it  may  be  presunn-d 
to  be  of  the  same  period  ;  or  at  the  lates'  al  hiI  tlie  middle 
Vt  the  eighth  century  of  Rome,  and  com»cquentiy  long 
ptevloos  to  the  Alimentary  tables. 

Luigl  Bella  and  Giambattiita  Conaschi  consider  tliis  ta- 
ble to  be  a  part  of  a  *  lex  satum.*  8o  far  as  vre  know  its 
contents,  ila  only  okgoct  xna  to  picanilw  to  the  munici- 
paHties  of  ChRia  Giwpina  a  constant  rule  of  procedure. 
{Osffrvtizioni  sulla  Tavola  deW  Editto  jvr  la  uaflia  Cis- 
aljiitia.  .trrif>erta  in  Ve!eia,  il  24  Aprih-  .lei  17(iO,  scritte 
H'  ll  anno  17(jS>  d'tl  R.  Profe.s.sore  Sii^nor  Avoeato  Luigi 
BoUa,  con  alcune  Note  del  CoDsigUere  Giambattista  Co- 


The  most  direct  road  to  Veleia  is  from  Piacenaa,  b)r9( 
Polo,  crossiutr  the  loi rents  I.uL'ono  and  Riglio  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Costa  Pelata,  ircm  whence  the  traveller  must  cross 
the  torrent  Veseno.  near  the  village  of  Cima  Fava ;  about 
three  miies  and  a  half  farther  is  Reszano,  where  the  ear- 
riage-ioad  lenninates.  The  journey  most  now  be  made  on 
footoronmnlea.  Pnndi^  Qaatri  Bsdscwno.  tha  tww<d<wr 
arrives  at  tlie  Chero,  a  menntain  tonem,  in  the  Mny-Md 
of  which  tlie  rond  lends  to  Veleia.  From  Parma  thre« 
posts  on  the  Via  ylJnuiiH  conduct  you  to  Firenzuola.  where 
tJie  road  turns  off  to  the  lelt,  leadinjc  to  (  astel  .^rqnatii 
and  Lugignano.  From  Arquata  to  Lugisrnaim  the  road 
lies  in  the  bed  of  tlie  torrent  Arda.  At  Lncignano  the 
oaniageniust  be  left,  and  a  mule  and  euide  procured.  The 
rond  noir,  tv  the  distance  of  nine  miles,  lies  over  rugged 
mountains,  vrith  few  signs  of  habitation,  and  tlioonof  tiin 
most  wretdied  appearance.  The  appionoh  UtVdlik.  fc  by 
a  descent  ;  hiliiiul  are  liu-  ninnntains  Morift  and  Rovi- 
nazzo,  and  m  liont  the  loundatious  of  the  forum;  beyond 
is  the  torrent  Chero,  bomided  on  the  other  side  by  a  chain 
of  hilU  partially  cultivated.  The  first  aspect  of  Veleia 
does  not  satisfy  the  curiosi^  of  ttw  oidinar)'  travellev ;  but 
aclooer  inapeotkm  of  theionniaiof  aotamutyi  when«nA>- 
naolcd-  witii  the  olqjeots  h«  viH  have  Men  in  tha  Mnwlni 
at  Parma,  will  amply  repay  him  forthe  flttttoe  vmAt/tf^one. 

In  the  centre  of  the  bmldingB  diseovered  is  the  foruitr, 
(111  (lie  left  the  anii>l»itheatrc.  and  on  the  riirht  t)ie  hatha. 
Veleia  havinc  been  constructed  on  the  inclination  of  ft 
lull,  the  buildingH  arc  found  on  vaiion*  levels.    Thus  tlie 
foundations  between  the  forum  and  the  amphitheatre  are 
higher  than  the  forum,  and  the  amphitheatre  itself  is  t^t 
a  platfiMm  aliU  higter  t  agmn,  bdow  the  fatptn  the  fouti^' 
dationsafeon  alower  leval.-  Among  the  inast  WMuull* 
able  objects  in  the  fonim  arc  the  remains  of  the  marble 
table!,  and  seatm  and  the  ioscnption,  originally  ot'  bronze 
letters  iMOftsd  iB the  ilMa  pavanMnt  ofwo  Main- nMhr 
forum. 

The  fonmiaproportioried  aceordinglotlMJiile^  of  Vt- 
truvius,  being  in  width  two-thirds  of  its  length.  Rude 
Doric  columns  of  brick,  stuccoed,  formed  the  portieoea, 
which  were  anMalyle  with  wooden  architraves :  thO'lOK 
dined  roof  most  nave  projected  eensMerably  beyoed  tli« 
columns  whi(  h  supported  it,  as  the  glitter*  into  which  thtr 
eave^  dripiH  il  arc  placed  far  l)eyond  the  line  of  loiumfta. 
Under  'Iil'  eases  are  the  stone  tables,  \Mtli  thi'ir  scats  for 
the  money-changers,  or  perhaps  the  receivers  ot  the  re- 
venue. The  Doric  portico  ran  round  three  side-s  of  the 
area  of  the  forum,  tntemipted  only  on  the  north  by  the 
portico  of  a  small  amphiprostyle  tem]^,  and  was  stopped 
ontbeaouthby  thewallof  thebasiUea.  Ae  tiM  labies  of' 
bnmxe  were  found  here,  it  is  not  imprebablethattheywem 

appended  to  the  wall  of  the  basilica  on  this  side  of  tho 
forum.  'Die  fact  of  Veleia  poftM»>»ii)g  a  bsMlica  t*  attested 
by  an  inaeription  liattnd  tMM,  and  now  itt  tiw  inosanai  flt  • 

Parma. 

The  basilica  stands,  as  recommended  bv  Vitruvius,  on  ° 
the  warmest  side  of  tlie  ibmni.  This  building  eoninined, ' 
the  twelve  marble  itatnee  nieeenred  in  the  mnsenni  at- 
Parma.  The  city  was  weu  peevided  with  aewers  and 

drains.  The  buildings  were  constructed  of  rough  m»> 

tcrials,  and  stucc  oed  and  painted.    A  painted  fiatrnient  ia- 
preserved  in  tlie  museum  at  Parma,  showing  that  tlie  taste 
tor  arabesque  decoration  wa&  the  same  as  in  the  south  of 
Italy.    Ihicks  were  used  to  make  the  foundations  level, 
and  in  the  batlis  also  small  circular  bnck  columns  sup- 
ported the  floors,  and  formed  the  flues  for  tlie  hot  eir  of 
the  caldarium.  Some  of  the  briciha  ate  stamped  vMi  the 
maker's  name.  Marble  appears  to  have  been  an  article  of 
luxury,  as  the  pavement  in  one  of  the  chambers  round  the 
I'oi  uni  is  scarta  ly  a  (juarter  of  an  inch  thick.   The  fe%v  mo- 
^  saic  floors  tiiscovered  are  not  remarkable  for  their  design 
j  or  execution  ;  tiiey  ha\e  luvertiieless  been  removed  to  the 
.  floor  of  the  inu>>eum  in  Parma.    Thisnuseum  petscsaes 
I  many  small  broiue  statues,  equal  if  not  aopeiiiir  to  nHr» 
thing  of  the  kind  disooveied  in  UerculaMUM  W  TNinipiM  t 
it  is  also  rich  in  marble  inseriptions,  and  in  bronie  staaya 
used  for  marking  noods  or  pottery,  &c.,  and  from  tlie  cos* 
stant  use  of  whuM  among  the  Romans  it  appears  itnnsjD 
that  the  art  of  printing  never  sheold  bnve  eoenwed  to 

tliem. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  Veleia  we  refer  to  a  work  en- 
titled 'Lb  Rovina  di  Veleia,  aisurate  e  disegnateda  Gin* 
vMni.  AnlAliQi,  tnSman  «  ANbilettnBi7te«  in  Ino 
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MfU,  M\o  (Mi]«no,  Sooieti  Topo/frafica  de'  Clasiici 
ItaJiani,  Motccxix.  .  Some  comrannls  on  the  bronze  tahU  s 
may  bu  louml  in  a  work  entitled  ♦  Tavola  Legislativa  della 
Galim  Cl^alJ)inft  ritrovata  in  Veleia."  kc,  da  D.  Pietro  di 
Um»t  coUe.Oa«ervaa«ni  ed  Annotazioiii  di- (kie  o«l«bri 
OjnVMMMdtl  BaimiflpMli  (Parma,  dalia  8lanipMui  Q»> 
SMil^Mn.- MDcoczx.).  Thett  works  luMpe  beoooMf  v«n> 
ThM  ATMTohk  Legnlativa,*  or  law,  vis  imbably  tfis  Lex 
Kubria:  the  identity  of  this  bronze  1.i])Iet  with  the  Lex 
Rubfia,  and  the  objects  ot  the  I^x,  iire  djseii«ed  liy 
Sa\i<iiy  and  Pucht*,  Zeitichrifi J ur  lii-xrhirhtlirlu-  Hfrhts- 
wuttenMhtiJl,  IX.,  X.  Tlie  date  ol'  tlie  Lex  ib  tixed  about 
43. 

,  Thia  nolice  of  Veleia  is  compiled  from  the  sotA  Of  • 
%av«Utr  duriog  a  \Ltit  to  Veins  aad  Famui  in  IflUi  Hd 
Afni:th»  mriwotteled  abmre. 

VELBLItA.  fCteHRHittAna,iral.vii.,  p.  2(i().] 
VKLEZ-MALAGA,  a  town 4lf  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  in 
tbe  province  ul  Mala<,'a.  tho  oapHal  ol'  the  dibtriet  of  its 
iiume.  This  town,  \>hieli  is  Mi])p(ised  to  have  been  the 
9UUent  Mitnoba,  is  situated  on  tiie  river  Velez  (Rio  Velez\ 
near  its  mouth.  The  Arab>  changed  ita  name  into  Hiili», 
«r.3e)eat  the  name  of  aaoUMT  town  of  Africa,  wlience  a 
tiibe^etine  which  wttitd-  ia  it. .  To  diatinruith  it  from 
eMwr.toima  beaiine  the  same  name  in  the  Peniimla,  it 
^  ealled  Beles-Malakah,  whence  Velez-Malaga.  The 
town  is  «hjcrfitly  elevated  above  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  is  commanded  by  tiie  neinhbouiinc;  liills.  The 
^reetft  arc  wide,  (lean,  and  toleraMy  well  paved:  Velez 
a  place  ol  considerable  strengtii  under  the  Moors,  and 
had 4  castle  now  in  ruins.  It  naa  taken  by  Ferdinatid  on 
thi27th  of  Afvilt AUk  1487. 98m  a  aicgejal  abowt  a  month. 
lie^'tiiMm.  tmiAtkn  tm  ^paridi  emretiMk  ax  Mfnrenta, 
MRRBial  houses  of  charity,  a  priaon,  pnbU*  gnaary,  &c., 
apid  aonte  fine  public  promenadea.  Notwitndttidin^  its 
i^natioii  on  the  seai>hore,  its  climate  is  said  to  bo  oppres- 
sively hot,  owiiii^  to  its  being  completely  .sheltered  by  the 
neichbouiintr  lulls.  The  enviroui  are  exceedingly  fertile, 
yBWMcim mgar, ^office, cotton,  cochineal,  large  quantities 
9fiidiMbj|lIlt»  ths  cmet  potato.  &c.  In  the  town  arc  some 
wigwilHh atwdl  ne mnofitctorie s  of  hali,  softp,  bnmdy, 
Amm  jM«rdinetol^aoo^lhe  population  «fVd«»-Malaga 
aamnted  to  about  14,000  uhabitMrti  ia  1fl2B. 
VELI'NO.  [RiKTo.] 

V KLLKa-Ri .  [ t.-AMPAftNA  n  Boau.3 

VKLLORE.  [VK1.0EE.] 
VELLUM.  [Pakchmf.nt.1 

VELLY.  PAUL^RAN^Oiiib  a  Frenoh  hwtorian,  was 
been  at  Ctu^y.  near  Retaw.  cn  Mm  Olh  of  Aim4I,  1709. 
He  studied  in  the  Jesaits*  college  at  Reims,  and  was  re- 
ceived a  member  of  their  fraternity  in  1728.  In  1740  he 
ijuitted  the  socit'ty.  but  remained  on  a  friendly  footing 
with  many  of  its  members.  His  first  publication — a  trans- 
lation of  bwift's  '  History  of  John  Bnll  — appeared  in  17:'53. 
In  1755  he  published  two  volumes  of  a  '  History  of 
Fiance'  Hio  first  velmM-lwlmpi -down  narrative  to 
th» death  •£  CharlenMgae ;  the  ieeond,  to  the  death  of 
PUIipiM-I.  (IIOB').  ThetMrdYohnne,tiiepiefteeorwhich 
contains  a  reply  to  the  censures  pronounced  by  critics  on 
ttie  two  former  volumes,  reaches  to  the  death  of  Philippe 
Annate  in  1223.  Tlie  three  following  volumes  contain 
the  mgns  of  Louis  VIII.,  St.  Louu.  Philippe  III.,  and 
Philippe-le-Bel.  Velly  had  nearly  finished  the  eii^hlh 
T<)faime,-wlMn  he  died  of  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  on 
flMt4ttl>ef  September,  17&9.  He  was  of  a  full  habit  of 
body^andoMlenof  hialMelth.  It  is  not  known  whether 
he  WM  in  «esf  or  straitened  alfeaaMlniees ;  the  book- 
■dlers,  Des.iint  and  Saillant,  mSA  to  have  paid  him 
1500  francs  lor  eac  h  \  olniiic  of  hi*  Mtfoiy.  A  12mo.  edi- 
tion of  the  eicrht  volumes  cif  Velly's  histon'  was  pnbli.sheJ 
by  the  same  booksellers  in  17U1-62.  A  third  edition 
(1995^)^  in  15  vols.  4to.,  contains  a  continuation  by  Vil- 
\nik  l»  IIm  jTir  1428;  and  by  Gamier,  to  1564.  This 
edHiMi  alsnoontMbMthe  '  Avant  Clovis'  of  Laureau,  and 
a  TaMe  Rondomeau,  and  is  aeeoopMiied  by  a  collec- 
tion of  portraits,  and  a  peographlcal  athu  in  two  IWio 
^^Ji^mlt-^  The  12mo.  edition  (in  3.")  volumes^  wants  fhesir 
accompaniments.  Fantin  de«  Odofu-ds  lias  compiled  a 
continuation  of  Gamier,  in  2G  vols.  12nio.  Velly  s  >.tyle  is 
respectable,  though  monotonous.  His  narrative  betrays 
but  a  slender  aeqtuintance  with  the  original  sources  of  the 
■t  hMoiy  ol'  Aanoe.  He  eonfuaea  the  manners  of 
'       Mid  ff«(il«atte  tad  ewlflmef  putting  ima^ 


einary  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  historical  characteis. 
His  history  ;n>ji('nr>  t.)  lin\n  ;>v.i  i.l  n-,  ti'iuiM-Kuy  supce.ss  to 
the  style  bpiiii;  better  and  more  modem  tnan  that  of  any 
other  history  of  Franeetfut  existed  at  the  time  when  he 
pubhshedt  and  to  the  geneml  lemaika  intenpenedt  which 
evince  ceaiidcnblft  fkaaiiHarity  irith  the  writrng^  of  Mon- 
tesquieu.'. 

VELOCrry.  This  word,  rendered  into  English,  ia 
simply  swiftness  or  quicknes.s,  and  would  be  soon  disposed 
of.  if  it  were  not  that  various  circiinistantes  connected 
with  its  measure  and  caliulation  render  its  consideration 
one  of  the  most  useful  exercises  which  the  student  can 
have,  not  only  in  mechanics,  but  also  in  pure  mathematica. 
And  since  the  views  which  must  be  developed  in  ticating 
))i  nperly  of  thfs  word  are  ahnost  identical  with  (hole  which 
arise  in  explainincr  the  nicanirii,'^  of  otiicr  words  nearly  as 
important,  we  luni'  made  references  from  all  n^uartexs  to 
this  article,  which.  thniiL^h  1  hey  will  imweaw  Its  lengthf 

will  upon  the  whule  save  room. 

The  difficnhy  in  the  way  of  a  beginner, whlch be neefs 
with  in  acquiini;;  a  clear  notion  of  the  measure  of  velo- 
city, is  the  tendency  to  confound  the  velocitj'and  itsneor 
sure ;  a  tendency  which  is  increased  1^  any  clenientaiy 
worit  which  hastens  too  r»])idly  to  the  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  the  word.  Tlie  consi  qiu  in  c  of  this  confusion  i> 
'since  the  measure  of  velocity  inu.-.t  he  a  lentrlh  described, 
or  rather  a  length  capable  of  beui^  desd  ihed  ,  a  want  of 

Sower  to  distinguish  between  the  space  whicli  a  body  doet 
escribe  in  a  given  time,  and  that  whii  b,  judging  from  its 
velocity,  it  seems  to  be  going  to  describe  at  the  beginning 
of  that'time.  Hence  arise  many  notions  mathematically 
false :  these  a%ht  perhaps  be  prevented  by  attributing  vo- 
lilion  lo'the  moving  particle,  and  distinguishing  between 
its  apparent  infeutiun  at  the  beginning  of  the  given  time, 
and  that  which  it  actually  accomplishes  in  the  given  time. 
Such  an  ilkustration  would  prohal)ly  receive  no  approba- 
tion ;  but  the  errors  to  w.hich  it  would  lead  would  not  he 
of  the  least  consequenoe  in  mathematies.' 

A  point  is  in  motion,  and  during  a  certain  second  it  - 
moves  over  ten  feel:  if  the  same  thing  should  happen  in 
peceding  and  succeeding  seconds,  there  is  a  presumption 
that  the  body  is  moving  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  (en 
feet  a  second;  that  is  to  sny,  tlure  is  a  presumption 
(hat,  In  any  portion  of  time  wlint-nc'. cr,  duiinij  its  motion, 
there  is  a  len£rth  described  which  hcais  tu  ten  feet  the 
same  proportion  as  that  portion  of  time  bears  to  one  se- 
cond. But  this  is  a  presumption  ooly.  It  does  not  follow, 
because  ten  feet  are  deseribed  in  009  second,  that  five  feet 
are  deeeritwd  in  each  half  of  a  seeond,  ana  one  foot  in 
each  tenth  of  a  second.  If  the  second  could  be  divided 
into  a  million  of  parts,  and  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
millionth  part  nl'tt  n  feet  is  deseribed  in  each  and  all  i  f 
these  pai-ts,  it  would  be  no  doubt  a  very  strong  presump- 
tion tnat  the  motion  is  really  unitorm,  but  still  not 
amounting  to  certainty  ;  for  it  is  possible  that  in  each  of 
those  parts  of  time  there  may  be  a  variation  of  speed :  for 
instance,  the  moving  point  may  do  all  its  work  in  tha  fint 
half  of  the  small  interval,  and  rest  during  the  remainder. 
Somethinc:  of  this  kind  takes  place  in  the  motion  of  the 
minute-hand  of  a  watch,  which  is  propelled  once  in  each 
second  during  a  portien  of  l!ie  second,  and  rc>ts  during  the 
remainder.  But  so  rapidly  do  the  small  propulsions  follow 
one  another,  and  so  small  are  their  individual  eiiecta,  that, 
even  when  the  hand  has  been  watched  until  its  motion  is 
eerttin,  ttWKis  no  irregularity  discoverable  byovdinaiy 
eyes.  AAd»q)eaking  with  reference  to  common  purposes, 
tnere  is  no  occasion  To  deny  nniformity  of  motion  as  long 

as  the  lenjxths  described  in  (IiOnC  lltucs  wliiih  are  conve- 
nient to  bo  mentioned  aie  equal  or  nearly  eepuil.  It  would 
he  useless,  in  speaking  of  the  pace  with  which  a  man 
walks  four  miles  an  hour,  to  remind  the  hearer  that  no 
person  walkr.  uniformly,  and  that  in  every  step  the  centse 
of  gravity  of  the  body  moves  uji  and  down,  advancing 
most  lapidly  when  it  is  at  the  highest,  and  mcst  slowly 
when  it  is  lowest  But  tat  mathematical  purposes  a  cor- 
rect measure  of  speed  must  be  obtained,  ami  tiie  preceding 
account  would  at  fii>.t  seem  to  lead  (o  the  inference  that  it 
is  impossible  to  have  such  a  measure.  Nor  indeed  lias 
veloc  ity  yet  received  its  di  tinition  in  this  ajticlc,  at  least 
not  itsnuTLsUK':  wc-  have  sjioken  of  velocity  and  of  its 
changing,  bn'  i  t  aliii.Ji;!;:  to  any  mode  of  es(ia)a(ing 
the  muOitity  of  cliange.  But  there  is  that  about  the  word 
irtucb  needs  no  deftutioa:  when  we  aaj  that  tha  iailfaa»l 
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oaniage  moves  'faaUr'  than  the  old  Hta8:«-coach.  or  that 
tiro  bodiet  wMeh  Mt  out  together  and  keep  together  are 
«lira|s  flUwinK  *  at  the  tame  rate,'  there  i»  no  need  or  ex- 
pluation  of  &  muds  which  are  in  marks  of  quotation. 
And  we  must  now  nUt  to  the  considerations  ia  Umivomc 
aa  a  c(uutituentpait  of  this  article,  showing;  that  we  ma^ 
have  a  perfect  idea,  both  of  v.  'ofity,  that  it  is  a  nia'^ni- 
tude,  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  ju>  uuifoim  velocity, 
previous  to  any  definite  ideas  of  the  most  proper  mode  of 
meaaurinff  evea  tliat  uniform  velocity,  to      no  farther. 

If  abMVinove  aniformlv,  it  is  customary  at  once  to  lay 
down  IS  tm  nMnm  of  the  velocity  the  apace  described 
in  a  pvan  time,  uioally  the  vaSl  «t  tteie,  ft  Meond,  & 
■riimte*  m  boor,  as  the  ease  may  be.  As  far  as  the  great 
object  of  calculation  is  concerned,  this  definition  is  perfect : 
hy  ir:,1i',utiin(  measures  of  veloc-ity,  we  can  but  want  to 
:in!»vver  one  or  other  of  these  (juestions  :  Where  will  the 
moving  point  be  at  tlie  end  of  a  i^i\eu  tune;  or.  In  wliat 
time  will  the  muNint;  point  pass  over  a  given  length. 
The  body  moves  at  the  rate  of  »  feit  p«r  second,  it  moves 
over  vt  ftA  in  I  seoonda.  and  movaa  over  the  ]eiij|th  •  feet 
in  #-rr  seconds.  Let  ns  now  take  a  pmnt  noving^  with 
a  varinhle  motion,  that  is,  not  dcsorihintr  erjnal  lengths  in 
equal  times,  s.iv  r  pailirlc  dtntt  utlintr  by  i's  own  weight 
in  a  \aeuuni.  In  tlie  first  second  it  U\\'.>  Hi  feet ;  iait  in 
the  lirst  half  of  this  second  it  falls  only  4  feet,  and  the  re- 
maining 12  feet  in  the  second  half-second.  The  space 
described  in  one  second  is  therefore  no  measure  of  the  rate 
of  motion  during  that  second,  end  it  ia  now  to  be  asked, 


What  is  the  way 'of  obfadnfaian  mimuwi  oftho  need  aAer 
any  interval  haa  dapaed?  What  is  velocity  ifielf,  when 

it  cannot,  for  want  of  uniformity,  be  ajscertained  by  the 
space  described  in  any  irivcti  ti'me.^  If  the  action  of 
aravity  were  reniovt'<l  at  the  v.nd  of  that  time,  so  that  the 

Coint  would  go  on  uniformly  with  its  Ia.st  acquired  velocity, 
ow  much  would  it  tiien  devribe  in  one  second  ?  All 
these  questions  are  the  same,  and  the  answer  cannot  be 
given  without  the  introduction  of  the  notion  of  a  Umit, 
whether  with  or  without  the  fbrma  of  the  differential  cal- 
eolnn.  At  flw  «nd  of  the  time  t  aeconds,  let  the  moving 
pointbe«tA,dialnnt  byeftet  ftom  the  Axed  point  O. 

I  »  ■      ■  —  » 

O  A  B 

During  the  ensiling  fraction  /i  of  a  second,  let  it  describe 
the  further  space  Al^  A-  .  Tlie  length  k  is  then  moved 
over  in  the  time  A,  a  i  l,  a  the  velocity  were  nuifomi,  that 
velocity  would  be  k-i-h  leet  in  one  eeoond ;  fbr  aa  A  is  to 
I  (second),  so  (on  the  suppoeition  of  nnllbrm  velocity)  U  k 
to  the  space  wliieh  would  he  described  in  one  second.  If 
AB  were  veiT  i>mall,  we  might  rea-son  with  tolerable 
exactness,  lib  Ibllows  :  in  a  very  small  time  the  chani^e  of 
speed  will  be  flight,  and  the  motion  of  the  point  nearly 
uniform,  though  not  absolutels  i-u  :  wlu  nee  we  may  say, 
without  material  error,  that  A  Li  is  described  as  with  a  uni- 
form velocity  of  A  A  feet  per  second.  Theproeeat  which 
the  mathematician  adds  is  the  following : — ^The  error  of  the 
preeeding  proress,  snull  when  A  is  small,  becomes  smaller 
when  A  w  still  smaller,  ami  may  be  diminished  to  any 
extent:  that  is.  little  as  may  be  tlie  dt  jjarture  from  uni- 
form motion  m  niosing  through  a  small  leuL'th,  it  is  less 
in  moving  through  a  smaller.  If,  then,  instead  of  makiug 
A  simply  small,  and  then  finding  k  —  h,  we  diminish  A 
without  Umit*  and  find  the  limit  towards  which  k~h  ap- 
ponehee,  w«  find  that  nnifimn  velocity  which  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  speed  of  the  point  in  passim;  thruuLrh  .\, 
so  (kras  anyuniform  velocity  can  be  said  to  do  so.  L  sinfr 
Mich  language  as  supjioses  the  point  to  have  Nolition,  we 
have,  in  the  limit  of  k-^h,  the  length  per  second  with 
which  the  point  siiows  an  intention  of  proceeding  at  the 
instant  when  it  peases  throiuh  A,  though  it  doea  not  preserve 
that  intention  whei^  nnauered  fiir  nqr  portion  of  timo, 
however  stnaU. 

Suppose  for  exaoqde  that  the  point  move*  in  aoeh  a  way 
aeto  describe  t-\-i*  feet  in  /  Rcconds,  for  all  values  of  t, 
whole  or  fractional.  We  bavethen«=/+<',«-|-A3(/+A)-f 


At  the  end  of  3  seconds,  what  is  the  velodty  ?  Judging 
fnmtbe  length  descrUied  during  the  succeeding  ixaction 
A  r«id  mnking  txtZ),  wo  ahouil  say  that.  A^-A  being 


7-l-A,  the  limit  of  this,  or  7,  obtained  by  ilimini-hiiig  h 
without  limit,  is  the  velocity  required  ;  that  is,  the  point 
is  then  moving  7  feet  per  second.  If  we  suppose  7  feet 
per  second,  the  length  described  in  the  fraction  A  of  n 
second  is  the  fraction  7A  of  a  foot ; 'take  any  other  unifinrm 
velocity  p  feet  per  second,  and  ^  ia  the  length  deeeribed 
in  the  same  lime.  -Now  wliat  is  really  described  is7A-f  A* ; 
so  that  the  errors  are  A- and  '7— which  aie  in 
the  ratio  of  h  to  7-;)-f/i.  .Now  if  p  differ  as  we  have 
suppcsetl)  fi-om  7,  tJie  first  eiTor  diminishes  wit  bout  limit 
OS  compared  witli  the  second,  when  h  diminishes  without 
limit:  so  that,  ttfaU  uniform  velociti«t,  7  feet  per  second 
is  the  one  which  best  represents  the  motion  of  the  point 
in  nnv  small  time  following  the  end  of  the  tlurd ae«Mid ; 
and  tlie  better  the  smaller  the  time. 

It  appears  then  that  w  e  do  not,  properly  speaking,  under- 
take to  say  at  what  rate  the  point  is  movimr  at  the  end  of 
three  seconds,  but  what  fictitious  unifurni  rate  l:est  repre- 
sents, at  the  instant,  the  vtiruihie  rate  at  which  it  is  moving. 
This  will,  for  a  moment,  seem  rather  unsatisfactory  to  the 
student  who  imagines  that  he  haa  got  an  abeokite  idem  of 
velocity,  and  here  he  should  compare  hie  notion  on  tUo 
subject  with  that  of  the  dirertion  of  a  point  moving  in  n 
curve.  [D!HH<  riDN  ;  Tangknt.]  What  do  we  mean  by 
saving  that  a  point  which  moves  m  a  rurve  !,as,  at  every 
inst.int,  the  direction  of  motion  which  is  represented  liy 
the  tanjreiit  of  that  cur\'e?  Answer,  in  nearly  the  same 
wotd  as  before.  We  do  not,  properly  speaking,  undeitake 
to  say  in  what  direction  the  point  is  moving  A  any  period 
of  its  motion,  but  what  fiotitioua  lin»  q^amt^bm  ArsetfMNi 
.  straiffht  line1  best  represents,  at  fflaf  tlMtint,  the /frMq< 
rnnii.')/''  riirrriioti  (curve'i  on  which  it  is  iiiovincr.  The 
study  of  these  two  thintrs  toi^ether,  velocity  and  dirft  tnui.  is 
useful,  lis  each  throws  illustration  upon  the  difficultii  s  of  the 
other.  In  both  cases  the  laws  of  matter  agree  in  preferring 
that  which  is  indicated  M  most  umple  by  the  laws  of  mind ; 
for  if  »  point  moving  along  a  curve  be  suddenly  reUeved 
of  file  ftnoM  wMeh  keep  it  in  a  nerpetud  change  of  speed 
and  direction,  it  will  proceed  witn  that  very  veloei^  wliieh 
we  have  said  it  shows  its  intention  to  proceed  with,  uni- 
formly :  and  will  quit  the  curve  for  Ihut  -tralL'^isf  !ine  which 
we  mi^ht  equally  well  have  said  it  showed  a  disposition  to 
])terer  to  any  otfier  while  moving^  on  the  oorve,  noaol^ 
the  taneent  of  the  curve. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  we  are  reduced,  in  treating  of 
variable  velociUea,  to  a  necessi^  which  doea  not  oocor  in 
describing  those  which  are  nrnfbnn,  namely,  the  nse  of 
limits,  we  altogether  deny  the  fact :  that  is,  v»e  say  that 
we  are  as  much  compelled  to  the  use  of  limits  in  defining 
a  uniform  velocity,  as  a  variable  one.    For  what  does 
unilbrm  velocity  mean  ?    A  point  has  uniform  velocity 
when  equal  spaces,  any  equal  spaces  whatsoever,  are  de- 
;  scribed  in  equal  times;  or  when,  A  being  described  in  the 
'  time  A,  A-t-A  is  alvrays  the  mae.  Tfiatia,  A-rA  must 
i  retain  its  value,  however  small  k  may  be;  or  the  limit  of 
'  A-T-Anmstakobavethatvahie.  And  we  have  aeon  that 
it  would  he  impos'^ible  to  dtclare,  ex]>erinient8lly,  tite 
existence  of  uailonn  velocily,  even  ii'  our  senses  had  no 
imjiei lections,  ujxjn  the  experience  o!  coiii])aiis(jns  of  any 
finite  equal  sjiaces,  however  small :  nothing  but  assurance 
of  fltr  limit  r^f  k h  iieimj  the  same  thing  wherever  the 
point  A  might  be  placcil,   would  give  mathematical 
evidence  of  the  velocity  being  uniform. 
I    In  an  cases,  then,  by  the  vdocity  of  a  point  in  metion, 
'  at  any  particular  period  of  its  motion,  ia  to  be  underalood 
the  limit  of  the  ratio  which  the  increment  of  the  length  de- 
scribed heaw  to  llie  increment  of  the  time  expended  inthe 
ilcsryi [I* icri  iil  tii.'.l  iiu-ieiiient  of  lenyth.    That  is,  if  the 
Icnpili  he  measured  in  feet,  and  the  lime  in  seconds,  and  if  A 
he  the  fraction  of  a  foot  described  in  the  fraction  of  a  second 
A,  the  limit  towards  wtucb  the  fimction  A  divided  by  the 
firadion  A  continually  tends  wkile  A  ia  dimittiihed  witboirt 
j  limit,  is  the  number  of  feet  per  second  which,  we  may  say, 
expresses  the  rate  of  motion  at  the  period  in  question. 
The  student  of  the  differential  calculus  will  now  have  mj 
difficulty  in  altering  the  preceding  into  the  following  form : 
if  the  len^'th  n  be  described  in  the  time  /,  the  vdodj^C*) 
'  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  is  thus  exptttned : 

I  A 

If  1[  Im  «qr  flinetion  of  x,  and  if  x  represent  the  num- 
btff  of  miMi  of  length  described  by  a  moving  point  ia 
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tbe  tiim  f,  wd  jf  the  nme  for  another  moving  point, 
knd  if  yss^tm  hftve  ^  the  rules  of  the  differential 
calculus: 

dx  dt 

Bere  c'y  •  dt  ami  :  represent  1/  and  j-,  Newton's 
FUJXIONS  of  y  and  «r ;  and  dy  :  c/x  is  obvioudjr  tbe  same 
tbing  as  V  :  r.  The  term  fluxion  merely  means  velocity, 
and,  alter  hII,  there  can  be  lonned  no  clearer  notion  of  a 
ditfercntial  coiffuieiit  than  one  Nvhuh  is  formed  from  a 
consideration  closely  resembling  the  fluxional  one.  If  y 
bs  A  flnwlion  of  x,  dy  -.  d.r  is  the  late  iit  which  y  ia  in- 
flfeuiiilC,  W  compared  with  that  at  which  x  increases. 
Thus  ify  s  df*.  dy  i  dx  s  4a^,  which  when  .i-  =  10  is 
4000.  Whit  does  this  meaa?  W«  aqr  thai  nothing  can 
answer  more  clearly  than  the  fotlowinir: — ^If  a  nnmber  b« 
ima^ineil  to  be  siradually  incren^etl  [Variablk],  by  the 
time  It  becomes  lU  its  fourth  power  will  be,  at  that  instant, 
inereasin);  4000  timc^i  a»  fo-st  as  itself. 

AccKLKRATio-v  is  the  increase  of  velocity ;  and  in  the 
article  cited  uniform  acceleration  has  been  considered, 
and  its  laws  deduced,  if  not  with  the  fonns,  yet  on  the 

Einciules,  of  the  difllsrentia]  calculus.  Predselvthe  same 
fficuities  come  before  us  in  the  dcvclopmentof  tne  measure 
of  acceleration  as  in  that  of  velocity,  and  they  are  to  be  met 
in  the  same  manner.  In  fact,  by  the  accelerat  .cn  is  meant 
the  rate  of  increa&e  of  the  velocity,  the  velocity  of  the 
velocity.  Suppoi»e  the  velocity,  first,  to  inciia.se  nni- 
fixmly :  that  in  to  say,  let  6  feet  be  added  to  it  in  ever^- 
■naonri.  and  in  that  proportion  for  all  times  elapsed ;  if 
tben  a  ba  Um  iailial  valoaityt  thai  at  the  end  of  the  tine 
<  as  a -f  ^  and  w«  hata 

^=  a  +  bt  xz=<it  +  ^  l>t* 

if  #  be  measured  from  the  jHjint  of  btartins;.    Here  is  ut 
the  length  due  to  the  initial  velocity  a,  and  ^  bf  the  elfect 
of  the  continual  acceleration.   Now  uippose,  returnint;  to 
tbe  diagram,  that  the  velocity  at  B  ia  greater  by  /  than 
Ibat  at  A,  the  fraction  A  of  a  second  having  elapsed 
between  the  two  positions :  that  is,  suppose  that  at  A  the 
point  begina  to  move  as  if  it  meant  ^conlinuins;  our  illustra- 
tion to  de6Ciibe  r  feet  in  the  next  Micond;  but  that  by  the 
lime  of  coming  to  B  it  be^pna  (from  B),  as  if  it  wouUl 
describe  v     1  feet  in  the  next  second.   If  this  increase  of 
veW  ity  were  unifoiadf  giTaa.  tbatis,  if  in  the  tune 
its  velocity  had  become  o  +  4 A  in  |A»  o  +  ( A  and  so  on 
te  ereiy  flaetion  of  A,  we  might  then  imt  that  tbe 
acceleration  at  A,  that  is,  the  rate  at  which  velocity  is 
then  increasing,  measured  by  the  quantity  which  wooldbe 
gained  in  a  second  at  the  i^aaie  rate,  is  Ir-h  :  for  as  A  is  to 
one  second,  so  is  /  irained  in  the  time  h  to  what  would  be 
^ined  in  a  second  at  that  rate.    But  if  this  supposition 
be  not  true,  that  is,  if  the  speed  receive  uiieqml  additions 
ia  equal  tirae»,  we  musit  then  begin  to  reason  as  befoia, 
and  to  find  what  (potning  the  same  illuatration)  va  may 
call  the  intention  of  the  velocity.  If  I  be  added  to  the 
velocity  in  the  small  time  h,  it  will  be  added  nearly  uni- 
formly; if  A  be  still  smaller,  still  more  nearly,  and  so  on  : 
in  kuch  mautKT  that  while,  practically  speaking',  / is 
a  sufficiently  good  rej)resentafivc  of  the  current  rate  of 
acceleration,  when  h  is  small,  the  (uniform^  rate  of  ac- 
celeration Tvhich  best  renresents  the  state  of  things  at  A 
is  the  limit  which  is  acduced  by  maklDg  il  omfadsh 
without  limit.  And  here  a^n«  oonfing  <mr  own  *pre- 
eedin|f  wnds,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  at  what  rate  the 
velocity  is  increasing  when  the  moving  point  i.s  at  A,  but 
what  fictitious  uni/onn  rate  of  increase  liest  represents,  at 
the  insl.int,  the  variahlf  rate  of  increase  wliicli  would  be 
detected  if  the  changes  of  velocity  between  A  ant!  B  could 
be  noted.    And  hence,  if  ir  be  called  the  acceleration,  the 
rtudeat  of  the  differential  calculus  will  easily  deduce, 
dv    d*t  .  cb 

and  also  r-fir  =  uds. 

Thus  if  the  motion  of  the  point  be  such  that  in /seconds 
tiMie  are  described  ^  ■\-  t*  feet,  wc  have  as  follows>^ 
+    V  •  3^  •)- 4/*,  V  s  »  + 1  sr' 
At  dM  and  of  2  ■eeoBii^  flian,  tha  ^ta  of  things  is 
I  potai  iMW  advMMad  S •f  M  or  at  ftat,  and  fal- 


lowed to  move  on  without  further  change  of  velocity, 
would  describe  12  +  32  or  44  feet  in  the  next  second,  and 
has  ttie  velocity  44  (feet)  in  one  second :  while  at  theeeaa 
time  there  is  an  acceleration  taking  place  which  would,  if 
allowed  to  remain  uniform  for  one  second,  add  12  +  48  or 
GO  to  the  velocity,  making  it  44  -f  (JO  or  104  at  the  end 
of  the  third  second.  But  this  rate  of  acceleration  is  itself 
incrcasini^,  since  at  the  end  of  thatUnl  iceoad  the  Yelo* 
city  is  27  +  334  or  351. 

80  far  the  subject,  and  all  notions  connected  wHh  it,  lUl 
within  the  province  of  pure  mathematics:  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  either  matter  or  ibrae,  but  only  motion  and  a 
mind  to  conceivo  it,  all  that  has  been  said  might  be  intel- 
li:;ible.  U  is  very  nnu  h  to  lie  recretted  that  the  connto- 
tion  between  the  mallicniaf  iciil  iKn  irine  of  motion  and  the 
laws  of  matter  IS  unduly  nmde,  and  at  too  early  a  stage, 
by  the  application  of  tne  term  acc^ieratin^ /ore,  instead 
of  simple  aerf/emtion,  to  the  result  dv  :  at.  Aceeler^ 
tion  would  be  what  we  liave  described  it  to  be,  If  mattar 
were  not  faMit,  if  it  movcd  bf  iti  own  volition,  or  on  any 
supposition  whatever,  provided  only  thirt  It  moved.  Why 
then  should  a  theorv"  be  made  to  supply  the  name  of  a 
res\ilt  antecedent  to  that  11u  o:y.  and  which  would  be  ]>er- 
fectly  tme  even  if  that  theory  were  laNc  .'  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  when  the  laws  of  matter  rome  to  be 
applied  to  the  mathematical  expressions  of  motion,  tllillgl 
are  taken  for  granted  which  ought  to  be  learnt. 

Tlie  connexion  between  these  two  subjeeto  la  made  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  article  Fonca,  aceofding  to 
w  hich  it  appears  that  if  the  weight  of  a  particle  be  W,  and 
if  (  this  v,«  ii;ht  beiiiff  taken  away,  as  by  layipE:  the  particle 
on  a  tab!c  without  friction ^  a  pressure  lie  constantly 
exerted  upon  it  such  as  would  be  jtroduced  by  a  weight  P, 
in  any  direction  in  which  it  can  move  freely,  the  amount 
added  to  the  velocity  will  be  uniform,  at  the  rata  «f  SS'U 
P  -~  W  feet  ia  evaiy  aeotmd.  Hence  the  foUowiag  afaft* 
tion:^ 

88>19P    dp  W  dp 

For  example,  what  preaaare  must  act  mdAnaly  fbr  oaa 

second  on  a  particle  of  7  1  niu-es  weight,  to  add  13  feet  per 
second  to  its  velocity,  or  Uiat  the  rate  of  motion  at  the  end 
of  that  second  may  be  13  feet  per  second  greater  than  at 
the  commencement,  llexedp  :  (A  a  13,  W  >  7i  and  the 
answer  ia 

_    7x13    „  „ 

Tlic  numerical  divisor  82*10.  the  uniform  acceleration  of 
bodies  falling  freely  in  vacuo  at  the  earthli  lorface,  is 
usually  denoted  by  e,  and  tbe  Actor  W-fir  nmally  stands 
for  the  Mass  of  the  body,  or  the  meainre  of  iU  qoaati^  of 
matter.  Hence  the  following  equation  :— 


dt 


and  this  remains  tme,  whatever  unit  of  mass  be  employed, 
provided  only  that  the  pressure,  which  is  called  unity,  fhaU 
be  that  which,  exerted  for  one  second  upon  the  unit  of 
ma.w,  shall  add  a  unit  to  the  velo<'ity.  .And  now  cnn-.t  s 
another  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  term  force 
to  the  simple  consequence  of  force,  Moaleration.  The 
word  is  wanted  again  to  lignii^  tbia  pi— ra  wlitalk  no- 
duecsaeeeleraltott,aad1tardMtinotioa  the  pnamiaiaaaHed 
morinsr  force.  [Mom kntth;  Moving  FoRCK.]  80,  then, 
the  name  of  the  ])res*ure  which  acts  and  produces  con- 
tinual aci  f->i(ins  to  the  >pee(l  is  niovinir  lutre  ;  while  the 
name  of  the  rate  of  accelemtion  is  accelerating  force.  To 
mend  this  confused  use  of  terms,  some  writere  endeavour 
to  create  a  notion  of  moving  force  independent  of  the  pres- 
sure ;  but  as  they  alwaifi  and  in  MQring  that  the  moving 
foroa  vaiiaa  as  tlm  nnmnrab  and  wm  tall  «a  moia  of  ita 
detnittea  than  that  it  ia  ilia  prodoet  of  tbe  nam  and 
acceleration,  they  might  lavatliemselves  trouble,  and  their 
readers  also,  if  they  would  simply  establish  the  above 
equation,  where  P  means  the  ]iresj>ure  which  producer 
acceleiution,  and  that  pressure  is  the  unit  of  its  kind  when 
it  is  of  that  magnitude  which  CRMlaa  in  tlM  MBit  Of  BMM  % 
unit  of  velocity  per  second. 

As  we  are  now  differing  from  men  of  deservedly  good 
authority,  bolliat  liomc  and  abroad*  and  intending  to  make 
our  amaraaa  ia  a  aoro  positiva  maMMr  titan  ia  uenal  with 
iM»-w«  nar  ka  aamMd  ior  Mliat  ft  ttUia  aora  apan  tha 
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tubjett.  If  we  t'on-,idcr  the  natural  meanin|;  of  _ 
lorce  and  accelerating  force,  it  is  obviously  as  followi!:— 
movir.ff  force  is  force  which  makes  motion;  acceleraline 
Ibrce  is  force  wliich  niake>  acceleration,  or  increased 
motion.  Were  the  distinction  ever  so  necessary,  these 
woida  would  be  veiy  bad  ones,  and  would  always  obstruct 
the  learner.  Nor  does  tiiis  oriein  of  the  word  inovin  jf  force, 
namely,  that  which  produces  Momenti'M,  ^hv  a;iy  Iw  lp : 
for  the  synonyme  for  momt  iitiiiii,  namely,  (ju/mtili/  ';/ mo- 
tion, meaning  really  quail! My  ci  matter  moved  multiplied 
by  the  velocity,  is  a  perver>iion  of  words  of  the  same  kind. 
To  wimneniuin  we  have  no  objection  :  it  is  a  Latin  word  to 
which  an  English  ear  may  easily  be  familiarised  in  any 
sense.  If  geometers  had  chosen  to  call  an  ejjuilateral 
triangle  a  momentum,  the  etymological  student  might  have 
been  startled,  but  the  shock  would  soon  have  bieen  got 
over:  hnt  if  they  had  called  the  same  figure  a  ijunnlily  nf 
motion,  ever}'  beginner  would  have  been  puzzled,  and  the 
impression  wovdd  have  been  lastini;.  Hut,  returning  to 
the  two  species  of  forces,  so  called,  we  find  a  doul)le  in- 
conastency:  the  idM  of  motion  is  introduced  into  the 
word  which  only  mean*  pressure  (for  moving  font  is  but 
p(CHure\  while  the  idea  of  pressure  la  introduced  into  a 
word  which  has  only  reference  to  motion  (for  accelerating 
force  is  but  acceleration^  There  are  two  distinct  and 
Kiuliiit:  uli  iis  in  mechanics,  jiressure  and  motion :  on  keep- 
ing them  jierfcctly  di^tmct  till  the  time  comes  for  joining 
them  experimentally  it  must  dspend  whether  a  student 
sees  mechanic*  to  be  a  science  or  not.  If  any  one  should 
say  that  premco  pioducing  motion  ought  to  be  dis- 
tiaxuialMd  Ihmi  [iioiwae  which  is  in  a  lAalo  of  equilibrium 
with  other  iwewores,  we  could  not  of  covtrse  raise  any 

objection  :  let  then  muvin<;  forcp  and  rri;tiiig  f'^rre.  be 
used  in  these  two  senses,  with  a  clearly  expressed  dibtinc- 
tion.  Here  tbrce  wuu'.d  be  synonymous  with  Pressvri;, 
in  the  derived  or  secondaiy  seiise  of  the  article  cited.  But 
let  aeederation  be  then  •ocderatioD,  not  aoccleratintf 
foree. 

The  CoMFosmoN  of  irelodtiM  and  aocderatiom  it  to 
only  proved,  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  lengthen 
this  article  by  dwelling  upon  it.   Two  of  a  sort,  whether 

velocities  or  accelerations,  actinia  u]>rin  one  particle,  at  any 
one  in.stant,  are  erjuivalent  to  a  ihiid  n  presented  in  mag- 
nitude and  direction  l)y  the  dia^oiui!  ot  ii  pmalleloirrain. 
the  two  aides  of  which  represent  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion the  two  componenla.  And  by  the  law  of  motion 
which  is  commonly  called  the  lecoaa  (Mono-v,  Laws  or, 
p.  452],  the  MTeni]  aeeelenifions  which  act  on  any  par- 
ticle in  any  ^irrn  dirrrlioiis  may  have  their  effects  com- 
puted separately,  without  any  error  being  introduced.  If 
then,  supposing  a  particle  to  move  in  a  jtlane,  the  pres- 
sures P  and  Q  be  applied  to  it  in  the  dix'ections  of  the 
rectansxilar  coordinates  x  and  y,  the  mam  of  the  particle 
being  M,  we  have 

M^=P.  M^=Q 

equations  which  Wtt  only  true  on  the  supposition  that 
there  is  this  connection  between  the  unit  of  ma.sg  and  that 
of  pressure,  namely,  that  the  latter  acting  on  Ih  '  ibrmer 
during  one  unit  of  time  shall  add  to  the  line  which  repre- 
sents its  velocity  one  unit  of  length.  These  equations  are 
enough  to  determine  the  equation  of  the  curve  in  which 
the  partide  must  move,  P  and  Q  being  given  functions  of 
both4f«nd|r:  and  the  time  of  motion  through  any  are  of 
the  curve  9  u  then  found  IVom  the  following  equation 

(Pdr  +  Q./y)  or  dt 

It  is  not  here  our  business  to  proceed  further  with  the 
eOMOqnences  of  the  definitions  of  velocity  and  acceleration : 
Init  wo  nuut  explain  a  point  which  will  arise  in  our  anbse- 
quent  article  on  Yhtnal  Veloeitlet.  When  we  have  the 

means  of  actually  acreilaining  the  motion  of  a  particle  of 
given  mass,  that  is  I0  s;i\,  ul'  finding  at  every  instant  its 
actual  ))lace.  its  velo(it:cs  in  the  directions  ol  its  coordi- 
nates, and  its  accelerations  in  those  directions,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  assign  the  pressures  which  mnMt  act  upon  it  in 
those  directions^  at  the  instant  we  are  speaking  of,  either 
in  mathematical  nnits  of  pre«iore,'aa  before  described,  or, 
if  the  reader  please,  in  pounds  or  ounces  avenlupois.  To 
show  this,  let  us  propose  an  instance,  as  follows : — A  par- 
Uoie  wboie  weight  (if  wo iglit  were  nllowad  to  act)  ia 


10  ouneea,  moves  uniformly  along  the  arc  of  a  parabola  OP 

1  whose  focus  is  S,  OS  bmng  naif  a  foot)  at  the  rate  of 

2  feet  per  second :  What  pmnuta  in  fho  direeliona  of  ON 
and  NPtorof  x  and  y)  are  neecaaanr  to  Itnqp  «p  the  mo- 
tion ;  ana  in  nartteular  what  are  tne  preaaniea  and  the 
velocities  at  the  point  P  at  which  NP  =  3feet  ?  The 
equation  of  the  curve  is  2y  =  j  ',  whence  we  get 

djf  dx 

Jt  -^7t 

Or  the  velocity  in  the  diieetiou  of  y  is  to  that  in  the 
direction  of  x  always  a.s  ./•  to  1. 
But,  t  being  the  arc  OP,  we  have 

dt~  "  til'  -  dt*"^  dt*"^ 


(U*  4 
Whence -^^-j^ 


d^ 
dt' 


4i« 


At  the  point  in  question  y  s  3,  x*  s  6^  Aom  whldl  the 
velocities  in  the  directions  of  x  and  y  are  found  to  be 
±  ^(i)  and  ±  v^V<  or  '756  and  1-^2.   We  take  the 

positive  figru,  since  both  motions  obviously  tend  to  in- 
crva»e  *  their  coordinates.  Differentiate  the  last  equtr 
tiORs  again,  and  we  have,— 

dx  d'x  8r      dx     ^  Rr  dx 

a?  "S?*"""  ci+x'/ {r+n^dt 

the  _  'Lr  </*y   4 

or  the  velocity  in  the  direction  of  x  is  always  retarded, 
while  that  in  the  direction  of  (/  is  always  h<. colrratod. 
And  at  the  point  in  question  we  liu\e  —  4  ^'(^  -f-  4iJ  and 
4-j-49  for  the  accelerations,  say  —  ••3K)  and  *()H2;  by 
which  wc  mean  that  if  the  pressures  then  acting  in  the 
directions  of  x  and  y  were  allowed  to  continue  uniform  for 
one  aeeondt  they  would  alter  the  veloettiea  in  the  dirac- 
tkmaof  a;aiid  y  ftom  'TM  and  I'flBSto  'TW  ~  *200and 
1  •H52  -H  '082.  The  weight  of  the  particle,  if  Wciirht  + 
\vere  allowed  to  act,  being  10  ounces,  the  preaanres  winch 
would  produoe  the  preoedmg  aoeeletationa  eve,  in 
ounces — 

10       4x  10  4 

32- 19  r  1  -f     ,•        .32- 19  '  l+x^y 
the  pressure  in  the  direction  of  .r  being  in  the  direction 
from  N  towards  O.    .\t  tiie  point  in  question  thcse  pros' 
sures  arc  —  -002  and  '0255  ounces. 

The  pressures  thus  derived  ftom  the  motion  whicli 
actually  takes  placet  bymeonsof  the  accelerationa  d'x  :  df 
and  (I'y  :  dfl,  are  uaoally  called  the  effective  forces ;  and 
the  luunc  is  very  appropriate,  because  it  is  true  that 
these  irtust  be  the  forces  which  do  really  act.  Different 
presiiures  produce  different  accelerations  upon  the  same 
mass ;  or  to  one  accelenition  there  is  but  one  producing 
pressure,  the  maas  being  given.  But  it  may  happen  that 
the  forces  actually  ittwretsed,  or  the  pressures  actually 
applied,  at  the  point  P,  may  be  \ery  different  from  tboae 
w^ich  j  ust  produce  the  motion  that »  produced.  Sappoae 
for  example  that  the  maas  P  vrere  attached  to  the  mam  Q 

by  the  rigiil  iikI  PQ  \\i11iunt  weight;  and  suppose  such 
forces  to  tie  applied  at  P  and  Q  as,  whate\er  may  heroine 
ol  Q,  c;».ise  V  to  move  unilMimis  alu:i:;  the  ])ar;ibola  in  the 
manner  alMve  described.  Wc  may  assign  an  infinite  num- 
ber ^  ifilferent  motions  to  Q,  and  for  each  motion  of  Q 
we  may  assign  an  infinite  number  of  preamMe  which, 
being  applied  to  P  and  Q,  will  give  tlie  two  their  sup- 


•  W«  ImMtSBtHsdloio  I'te  liiatjnctinn  of  mrnaiam  htlwem  praMire  | 
iti^tiTF  vclorida*  bimI  MMlrrsiioiia.  mice  th«  (|<ic(Uoo  b  ■  piin^y  ml^U 

tii'i-.  iir.n<'<'«<Mirj  to  br  lrc«l«l  hcf  if  ihi-  ttudpDt  rvally  uDilrraljiiui  4l| 
a.-pl  riii«r».i(il(.  to  lie  (•»(  UiimhI  »i  Inn  uur  UniiU  lo  om-  »U'.  risHH  aot. 
t  Tim  «eula  kai  btmu  iSitouglioul  •uinwwd  to  Iw  acutnUziid,  w  It  vutiU 
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pOMd  moiUms.  But  in  no  nne  of  those  cnsos  can  the 
fotal  amounts  of  preshun;  really  applied  to  P,  in  the 
directions  of  x  and  tj,  be  any  other  than  those  which 
are  calculated  above :  whatever  may  be  the  premires 
aetually  applied  at  P,  the  thrust  or  pull,  as  the  case 
wmv  be,  of  the  rod  PQ,  will  supply  what  is  neceasarv  to 
nue  all  tlie  forces  thi^  act  on  r  (those  directly  applied 
and  that  arisinc:  from  the  said  thnist  or  yu]\  ^  t(ii:e(her 
cquivaJent  to  the  pressures  alcove  tali  iilateJ.  Tills  is  the 
foundation   of    D'Ali'mbrrt's    prir<rij>lf.     [Forces,  im- 

PBF.SSED  AND  KKFECTIVE  ;  ViRTL'AL  VajLOCmKS.] 

The  connection  between  velocil^  ud  pressure  is  not 
only  obscured  bgr  pbiaaea  as  t^aoAg  m  *  nming  force,'  but 
aJao  by  the  use  Off  the  unit  of  mass  instead  of  the  unit  of 

weiglit.  This  measurement  by  niassi  s  ir.:^Unid  of  weights 
is  so  c  onvenient  and  so  desirable  on  ratioiuil  ^'^ound!^,  that 
it  cannot  ultimately  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  at  the  first 
outset  the  student  should  be  taught  to  reduce  the  new 
mode  of  proceeding  into  terms  of  that  with  which  he  is 
then  iMttcr  acquainted.  A  begituier  in  the  theoiy  of  gxtt- 
vitation  ia  not  aHowed  to  have  the  least  idea  of  the  tmonnt 
of  the  attractions  of  the  several  bodies  ujKjn  each  other  in 
pounds  or  tons,  or  any  other  unit  which  he  can  at  once 
unilerstaiid.  And  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  many  who 
can  eiwily  compare  the  sun's  attraction  upon  the  earth 
with  the  earth's  attraction  upon  the  moon,  so  as  to  find 
either  of  them  when  the  other  is  given,  would  be  awkward 
at,  if  not  actuallj  puzzled  by,  the  question  of  comparing 
cither  of  them  with  the  weights  in  a  grocer's  shop.  Un- 
doubtedly there  would  not  be  much  of  astronomical  utility 
in  the  question  ;  but  for  elear  coneeption  of  the  meaning 
and  mode  of  derivation  of  mechanieal  result?*,  nothing  can 
be  of  more  importance  than  the  actual  comparison  of  all 
results  with  those  which  are  best  known,  because  actually 
felt  and  perceived. 
VELOCITIES.  VIRTU AL.  I  Viktoal  VstocntBs.] 
▼BLORE  (Velftr),  a  fortified  town  in  Hindustan,  is 
situated  in  a  small  di-trii  t  of  tlie  -iame  name,  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Madras  and  provuicc  of  t  lie  Central  Camatic,  on 
the  son\h  bank  of  the  mer  Fktaur :  12f  Sft'  N.  lat^  79*  12' 
£.  long. 

Velore  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  aa  it  com- 
waoded  the  main  road  Iiom  the  coast  of  the  Camatic  to 
the  prorinee  of  Mysore ;  but  since  the  conquest  of  Mysore 
it  has  become  of  little  consequctue,  except  as  a  military 
station.  The  fortress  is  surruuuded  by  a  strong  stone  wall, 
with  ha.'^tions  and  rouml-towers  at  short  distances,  and  by 
a  wide  and  deep  diteli.  over  \Nlueh  there  is  a  causeway, 
forming  the  only  e lit nuu  e.  In  the  ditch  thcie  ace,oirat 
kaat  were,  a  number  of  larxe  alligators. 
*  In  1648  Velore  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mdhanmiedan 
•lates  of  Goloond*  md  Bqapoor.  In  1037  it  was  captured 
by  Sevajee.  In  the  war  of  1781  it  was  invested  by  Hyder 
AH  with  a  Imi^'c  iirmv.  ar,;l  reduced  to  extreme  distress  for 
want  of  provisions  ;  but  as  the  late  of  the  (.'arnatic  wa.s  then 
considered  to  depend  upon  it,  it  was  not  only  relieved  by 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  but  Hyder  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
.\11cr  the  conquest  of  Seringapatam  in  1799,  the  whole  of 
Tlppoo  Saib's  fiunUy.  twelve  sona  and  eight  dau^^ters. 
were  removed  to  velore,  which  was  fittw  up  for  their 

commodious  rpsidence,  with  nn  ^I!iv,v:inee  ^nr  their  support 
more  liberal  than  they  liail  reeeived  from  Tippoo  luinself. 
On  the  Ktth  of  July.  \  WG,  an  atrocious  revolt  and  massacre 
took  place  in  the  town,  in  which  some  of  the  family  of 
Tippoo  were  active  participators.  The  insurgents  were 
aabdued  and  many  oi  them  slain  byt.  partjr  of  tlie  19th 
dfa«:oon8  under  Colonel  Gillttpie.  Hie  instigators  of  the 
revolt  were  then  removed  to  Bengal. 

Velore  is  20  miles  W.  from  Arcot,  and  88  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Madras,  travelling  ilistanccs. 

(Hamilton's  East  India  (Jozctteer ;  Mill's  History  of 
Britimh  India,  by  Wilson.) 

VELUM,  an  arcliitectural  term,  not  in  ftcncral  use,  but 
deserving  to  be  established  on  account  of  its  convenience 
and  expreflsiveness,  unco  it  distinctly  desctibes  at  once 
what  must  else  either  be  left  douMffl  w  he  naiticularly 
exjilaiiicd.  WockIs  employs  the  term  in  speaKinc  of  the 
gailerv-  called  the  Hraccio'  Nuovo  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  sayin?,  'Tlie  central  divisiuii  is  covered  by  u 
velum,  tliat'is,  by  a  cupola,  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  diagonal  of  the  square,  on  which  it  rises,  and  of 
which,  ooueqaentljr,  the  aides  are  eat  away.*  Hia  expla- 
iiatian  b  boivvvtr  father  an  awlnnad  <me,  ahiee  it  mmld 
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be  more  corrrrt  to  s:iy  tliat  fhe  dome,  or  concave  circular 
ceiling,  is  cut  away  at  its  babe  by  the  sides  of  the  square, 
or  polygon — for  it  may  be  eitiier,  inscribed  within  in  ci^ 
cumference.  Such  ceiling  or  vault  therefore  — tr 
somewhat  the  appeaianee  of  an  awning  or  vtbm  atreidMd 
immediately  upon  arches. 

VELUTrNA.  Lamarck's  name  for  a  genus  of  his  family 
yfacrostomnia,  from  the  Nit  of  whieh  howwrer  VdntiMi 
remarkably  differs. 

!>--.rnj.t!'fn . — .Shell  subglobose  ;  spire  short,  composed 
of  two  rapidly  enlarRed  ventricose  whorls;  aperture  large, 
subovate ;  pentrenie  thin,  entire,  separated  from  the  last 
whorl ;  columella  twisted  and  thin ;  epidermis  velvety. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gray  placca  Hm  Vtkaimd^t  with  the  sindo 
?enus  Fehaina,  betwven  flia  7iuiwattOid»  ud  tlie  iwb> 
dtmdte. 

^^CsC^UBfl^pK^^  ^^f^t^^^ttt^  ^E^^VIH^^^^Kf^Ka 


VELVET,  a  variety  of  the  silk  manufacture, 
able  for  the  softness  m  its  surface.  The  mannAwtyra  of 
velvet  was  unknown  at  l«Bst  aeveral  centniias after  ne  in- 
troduction of  plain  woven  d]ln»  and  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  documents  earlier  than  flte  thirteenth  century.  For  a 
long  time  the  manufacture  of  this  fulirie  was  confined  to 
Italy,  where,  ])articu!arly  in  Cienoa,  Florence,  Milan, 
I.ueea,  and  Veuiee,  it  was  carrie<l  on  to  a  trreat  extent.  It 
was  subsequently  introduced  into  France,  and  brought  to 
great  perfection.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  16B5,  this  branch  of  weaving  waa  be^tui  ia 
Entrland  by  the  refXigeea.  The  peculiar  softness  of  velvet 
is  owiiii;  to  a  loose  '  pile  *  or  surface  of  thn^ads,  occasioned 
by  the  insertion  of  short  pieces  of  silk  thread  doubled 
under  tiie  shoot,  weft,  or  i'i'o>s  threads.  These  stand  up- 
rii^ht  so  thickly  as  entirely  to  conceal  the  interlacing  of  the 
warp  and  Aoot.  Tbe  nehness  of  the  velvet  depends  upon 
the  closeness  of  the  pile4hreadB.  The  insertion  of  these 
short  threads  is  effected  in  tiie  following  manner: — ^In- 
stead of  having  only  one  row  of  warp-threads,  which  will 
be  crossed  altemaiely  over  and  under  by  the  shoots  thera 
are  ttcn  sets,  one  of  which  is  to  form  the  reijuliir  warji, 
while  the  other  is  to  constitute  the  pile  ;  and  these  two 
sets  are  so  arrani,'ed  in  the  loom  as  to  be  kept  separate. 
The  quantity  of  the  pile-thread  necessary  is  very  much 
more  than  that  of  the  warp-thread  ;  and  tilcrafoK  nurt  bo 
suppUed  to  the  loom  by  a.  different  agency. 

If  the  pile-threads  were  woriced  in  among  the  shoot  in 
the  same  way  a.^  the  warp-threads,  the  fabric  would  be 
simply  a  kind  ofdouMe  silk,  but  without  any  kind  of  pile; 
the  ])ilr-threads  are  tlu  relore  formed  into  a  series  of  loops, 
standing  up  from  the  surface  of  the  silk ;  and  by  sub- 
sequently cutting  these  loops  with  a  sharp  instrument,  tho 
pile  is  produced.  The  loopa  are  formed  in  a  veir  sinndar 
way.  After  iho  weaver  has  tluown  the  sbunle  Siree 
times  across,  making  the  shoot  interlace  three  times 
among  the  threatls  of  the  warp,  he  inserts  a  thin  straight 
hra-ss  wiri'  at  ri^ht  antjlcs  to  the  lenirth  of  the  piece,  or 
parallel  with  the  shoot.  The  wire  is  so  placed  as  to 
occupy  a  position  throuijh  the  whole  breadth  of  the  fabric, 
above  the  warp-threatls  aaid  below  the  pde-threads.  The 
treadle  is  then  nut  to  work,  the  alternate  threads  of  the 
warp  raised,  and  ttia  shuttle  again  thrown;  bar  which  n 
shoot-thread  is  thrown  over  the  pile^hreads,  and  ako  over 
one-half  of  the  warp-threads ;  the  wire  becomes  thus,  a-  it 
were,  woven  into  the  substance  of  the  fabric.  Two  more 
traverses  of  the  shoot  are  then  made,  pitssin^  alternately 
under  and  over  the  waru-thre.uK  in  H  e  usual  way,  but  not 
interfering;  with  the  pile-th:rads.  Another  wue  is  then 
laid  in,  below  all  the  pile-threads  and  above  all  the  waip> 
threads,  and  this  is  secured  hy  subsequent  shoot4hre«aB, 
ati  in  the  firs^t  case. 

By  a  most  delicate  and  difficult  operation,  these  wires 
are  removed  by  the  same  operation  which  produces  the 
raised  pile.  F.aeh  wire  is  nearly  a  semicylinder  in  form, 
and  has  along  its  upper  surfaee  a  earetully  constructed 
groove,  and  along  this  groove  the  weaver  passes  the  s^glfR^I 
edge  of  a  catting  instrument  ealkd  a  tret  at,  severing  xm  o 
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pne-thre&dsi  in  hw  progrcs<*.  It  iieccisarily  follows  from 
this  operation  that  two  endu  of  each  thread  are  thui> 
luoaened,  and  tiie»e  end#,  being  afterwani&  brushed  up  and 
(IreHted,  constitute  a  pflirliop  of  tha  pile,  sufficiently  long 
to  lude  completely  Um  wiyyifL  f»t»iP  fwwvUit  Two  wires 
are  employed,  b«ca«iw  if  one  only  went  UNd,  the  pile- 
threaiLs  woiilii  become  dii>arrantreil  when  it  was  removed. 
\\  hen  lliL'  liberated  wirg  htia  been  ajraiii  inserted,  and  three 
>!n.'.;ts  l!n.:^vii  1o  secure  it,  the  second  liiu'  ol'  luup.s  i.->  cut 
awi  Uw  beooud  wire  repjoved;  and  so  oa  during  the  weav- 
ing Oftlie  wh()l«^  length.  Striped  velvets  are  uiroduced  by 
ilWMOf  tiwpil^-thrwdB  being  uncut.  Tha  Jowoeas  and 
deliiMcy  of  thU  bnneli  of  maaufiushire  may  be  judged 
fron)  the  fact  tliat  forty  or  fifty  insertion*  of  the  grooved 
wire  )u  c  niade  in  the  space  of  one  inch,  the  loop*  of  the 
pile  being  cul  an  etjual  number  of  timc.-i.  I:i  ndilitiun  to 
the  other coniplicatiuiis,  tlie  weaver  has  to  use  two  bhoot- 
threads,  and  consequently  two  hhuttles ;  lor  the  shoot 
thrown  immediatsly  ^er  the  insertion  of  the  wire  is  stouter 
than  the  two  ft^fowtng,  Mr.  Porter  that  q^eaks  of  the  un- 
ntorantting  careAilnaas  requind  ia  th«  nocMBon  of  ope- 
imtioiia  on  the  pait  of  the  weaver:— 'Hie  uae  of  the  trevat 
in  cutting  the  pile  calls  for  a  cei^iiin  amount  of  skilfulness  or 
sleight-of-hand,  only  to  be  Hilly  ac  quired  through  care  and 
after  lontf  practice,  wliile  the  minutest  deviation  from  the 
proper  lipe  in  pcrfonuing  Uiis  part  of  the  procets  would 
infiHBWy  injure,  if  even  it  did  not  destroy  the  good* ;  and 
.the  vtffvwwii*  fco  ha  vade  throughout  the  •nttra  opera- 
tioa  MM  BO  nmanouB,  and  require  euoh  ooutaot  changing 
of  the  hand  from  one  action  to  anotUer,  that  the  weaver  is 
greatly  and  unavoidably  retarded  in  his  progress.  It  is 
consiifered  to  uniounf  to  a  very  (^nod  day's  work  when  as 
jpuch  as  one  yard  ol  plain  velvet  lias  iieeu  woven,  For 
thil  the  workman  is  u.'>ually  paid  live  times  the  pnOff 
charged  for  wejiving  pros-de-Naples.'  j^Si^K.] 

Cotton  is  now  employed,  ^  weU  as  sflk,  in  the  mamifc»- 
tun  fit  valvat,  TU  ditferei|fc  yfo^^  at  fiutUn  an  ^ 
kind  of  cotton-Telvet.  [Wxaviwo.] 

(Porter's  Hiylonj  of  i/ie  Silk  MfimfMimi  Pmng 
Muffmnm,  vpi.  xi.,  No.  U7U-) 

VENA  CQftn^ACrA.  Ci|v9RopV«AWia^T»>l*«iit]!P- 

090,391.] 

VENAFRO.    [Lavora,  Teroa  di.1 
.  V]BNiM^lN,  m  COMTAT.   [OoKTAr  p'AyMiipv 
(TfiOi  and  ti  CowMvYntAissiN.] 

VENANT(8T.).  [PAaopQAUBO 

VKNCE.  [Var.] 

VE.NDEAN  WAR.  [Vf.noe'k.] 

VENDK'E,  a  department  in  the  western  part  of  France, 
bounded  on  tlie  north  by  the  department  of  I^irc  Inf6- 
rieurc,  on  the  north-east  py  that  of  Maine  et  Loire,  on  the 
east  and  south-east  by  that  of  Deux  Sevres,  on  the  south 
by  that  of  pbarBAf  ufibwiw,  and  pa  tb*  appth-wwt  fad 
west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  form  approxiniates  to 

that  of  an  o'.u!,  liaviiin:  its  trreatest  l«'n*:1h  iVoin  imrlli-wesf 
to  j>outh-e.i»t,  iruin  the  eoa.-i  licar  ]kau\on',  opposite  tin; 
island  nf  Noirniontier,  to  llie  hurder  of  tlie  department  of 
IK'ux  Scvreis  on  the  road  between  Fontenay  and  Niod, 
82  miles  j  and  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
Length,  kom  cm4  v  Lcs  Sables  d'Obnne  to  the 
junction  of  ttie  three  departments  of  Vend6e.  Maine  et 
Loire,  and  Deux  Sevres,  near  Mortagne,  50  miles.  Tliese 
are  the  diinenwons  of  the  mainlantl ;  but  the  depaj-tnient 
couiprelieiulii  tlie  islands  of  Boin,  Noirnioul ier,  :.:ul  Dieu. 
The  svliole  Ls  eomprchcnded  between  -Wi"  IS'  and  47"  4'  N. 
iat..  and  between  0"  35'  and  2"  30'  W.  long.  Tlie  area  of 
the  dt*partment  is  estimated  at  '21>~V.)  srjuare  miles,  which  Is 
above  the  avenige  area  of  the  French  departments,  and 
jMrt  a  little  above  the  ana  iaf  the  £ogl^  couf  ity  of  Lincoln- 
.ibirc,  with  which,  tVom  its  iniritime  position,  low,  flat, 
and  marshy  cliaracter,  and  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  may  be  not  unMiiliiljly  compared.  Tlie 
»0)Hdation  in  182G  w;is  .3-2-2.8J(j ;  in  IKJl,  33(),35(J ;  and  in 
18:i€,  showing  an  increase  in  tlie  last  iive  yeajs  of 

11,012,  or  between  3*0  end  3*4  per  cent.,  and  giving  129 
inWbitaaU  to  a  vguaie  mile.  In  amount  and  density  of 
population  it' is  decidedly  below  the  average  of  the  French 
.u«partpent.<<,  and  in  )>o&  renpect«  is  about  equal  to  Lin- 
CQUu^rctalviiig  the  medium  between  the  English  enume- 
rations of  Ih;11  and  isll.  Bourbon  Vendi'e,  the  chief 
town,  is  2:27  mile.-,  in  a  direct  line  south-west  of  Paris;  or 
253  l)y  the  road  throuirb  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Saumur, 
and  cWllet :  in  46"  -iSlH.  laL,  and  2°  27'  W.  long. 


The  coast  of  this  dc-pai-tmcnt  is  generally  low.  The 
north-western  coast  Ibrnis,  witli  the  islands  of  Boin  and 
Noirmoutier,  the  bay  of  liourj^neuf,  so  called  from  tlic 
town  of  Bouivneuf,  in  the  a4|acent  department  of  Loire 
Inf6iieure,  l^e  south-western  coast  forms,  with  tlie  Isle 
of  R£  (belonging  to  the  department  of  Charente  Infiirieure), 
the  gulf  Pertuis  Breton,  "Hie  shore  is  low,  and  lined  with 
marines  or  fens,  which  rest  on  the  north-west  on  a  bed 
of  sand,  and  on  the  south-west  on  a  very  thick  stratum  of 
sliti'clay.  These  marshes  arc  unheal! hv,  and  destitute  of 
good  w  ater ;  but  industry  has  rendered  them  remarkaljle 
for  their  fcrtiUty,  especially  in  the  north-western  part : 
they  ar^  intersected  m  ever}' direction  by  ditchM  Ibr  the 
piupoae  11^  dnioege*  The  island  of  Boin  m»y  be  eonipeic4 
to  our  own  Thsnet,  being  innilated  only  by  a  small  rivrr« 
Ia- ■Oiiiii,  nut  navigable.  It  is  united  to  the  Ujainland  ly 
a  cau»i:wa}'  aeru^s  the  Dain.  The  island  appears  to  Ijc 
fomicd  by  alius iai  deposits  on  a  limestone  rock;  and  i.- 
about  7  miles  long  from  north-east  to  i>outh-west,  and 
about  4  or  <H  miles  across  at  the  widest  part.  Noirmou- 
tier jtroteotf  the  b%y  of  Bourgpeqf  to  seaward :  U  is  about 
12  miles  long  tnm  nofth-^norih-we#t  to  eouih-aouth-east, 
and  in  one  part  newly  6  mQee  pmad.  It  h  separated  from 
the  mainland  9t  its  south-eastern  CTttremity  by  a  narrow 
channel,  eallcd  '  Lc  Goidet  de  Fronieiitine,"  or  '  L'Eiitree 
Froinentine,"  not  much  more  tlian  half  a  miie  across  at  any 
time,  but  at  low-water  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
coast  of  the  island  is  linod  in  some  parts  by  sand-hills  or 
low  flat  rocks,  ii^  others  by  sands  ana  shoals  extending  far 
out  to  eea:  these  ebMie  nearly  fill  the  bay  of  Bouivneuf. 
There  are  some  little  coves  m  the  island,  accessible  to 
boats  ;  and  on  tlie  east  side,  in  the  bay  of  Bourgneuf,  is  a 
small  road  or  anchorage.  The  soil  of  the  island  is  very 
fertile  :  and,  by  the  use  of  w  rack  or  sea-weed  as  manure, 
the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to  produce  a  succession  of 
crops  vitliout  I'allpws :  some  of  the  most  productive  parts 
are  considerably  be|ow  the  IcYel  of  the  eea,  Arpia  Wlych 
they  are  protened  by  embanfanenti.  Tlie  pradace  of  the 
island  includes  grain,  pulse,  fniit,  salt  fuiade  in  the  s.ilt- 
marshes),  and  good  cheese.  Tlie  oyster  fi.stieiy  is  ae!i\ely 
earned  on;  and  the  inliabitant.H,  who  anu  unit  to  7i)iM>  or 
bUUO,  arc  excellent  seamen.  Tlie  island  Dieu,  or  D  Yeu, 
hes  farther  out  from  the  mainland,  from  the  nearest  pelt 
of  which  ^t  is  distant  more  than  10  miles :  ch|ef  town. 
8t  Attbin,  vMch  is  in  a  central  positioQ,  ie  in  4P  42f  N. 
lat;  and  about  2"  22'  W.  long.  The  length  of  the  island 
is  about  0  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east;  its  breadth 
about  2^  or  3  miles.  Its  western  coast,  towards  the  open 
sea,  is  high  and  inacees.-.ible  ;  the  eastern  coast  is  low  and 
flat,  affording  ready  and  safe  access  to  small  boats.  The 
whole  island  is  httlc  else  than  a  vast  granitic  rock,  covered 
with  a  vegetable  soil  three  feet  in  tluckness  in  the  lower 
part,  but  m  the  bigher  omuid  eo  thin  as  to  leave  the  tock 
almost  bare.  Abont  half  the  land  it  fndlivated,  the  rest  is 
a  mere  v.aste,  affbrdin::  scanty  peetonge  to  a  few  head  of 
cattle.  The  iidiabitauts  aniomit  to  l^ut  2500,  all  en- 
gaged in  fisliiiig.  There  is  a  small  port  on  the  east  b.ide 
of  the  island,  (hi  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  opposite  the 
island  Dieu,  is  the  bay  or  road  of  St.  Gilles;  and  oa  the 
south-wesi  ji'oajtt,  in  the  Pertuis  Breton,  ie  the  road  of  j&i- 
guillon,  caKt  of  which  is  the  point  of  AigoUlon,  a  low 
sandy  tongue  of  land,  jutting  out  some  distance  into  the  sea. 

The  department  is  crossed  on  the  north-ca-stern  side  by 
the  heiirlits,  which  extend  from  tlie  mountain-district  of 
eentiui  I*" ranee  north-westwartl  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 
Tiu  se  heights  cross  just  witliin  the  bonier  of  tlie  depatt- 
nu  nt,  here  formed  by  the  little  river  Scvre  Nantaise>  the 
valley  of  which  they  overlook.  "Hie  hills  are  none  of  tiiem 
lofty,'  having  their  gieate^  devatinn  under  SOO  feet :  but 
they  overspread  a  eonnderabte  tract.  These  higher 
grounds  consist  for  the  nmsf  jiart  of  granitic  or  oflier  pri- 
mitive or  lower  secondary  roe ks  :  the  flat  country,  which 
extends  southward  and  westward  towards  the  coast,  is 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  limestones,  and  other  formations 
intervening  between  the  cretaceous  and  new  red  sand- 
stone groups.  The  department  is  not  lich  in  miiimif^tft- 
There  are  three  cqal-nunes,  of  «tiieb  only  one  was  woilced 
in  1834,  when  it  g»ve  employment  to  11  workmen,  and 
produced  180  tons  of  coals,  valued  at  l8jf.  ~d.  jht  ton  :  the 
produce  in  183.')  was  54)4  tons.  Tiiere  were  no  iron-work.s 
in  the  department  in  ls;H:  m  IKT)  there  were  some,  but 
we  know  not  how  many,  lliere  are  a  number  of  mineral 
springs,  but  none  of  any  celebrity.  g^tffHiPfi^tebel^le 
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Mdl  it  Mflfely  cttried  on  in  the  manhM  trhloh  Hue  th« 
eoast. 

The  cTi^atcr  purt  of  the  departmont  is  drained  by  several 
Bniall  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  north- 
ern and  north-eristem  parts  b«long  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire, 
mnd  iK  drAinc  d  by  it«  two  tributaries,  the  8*rfe  Nantai«e, 
with  Itt  sAueut  th»  MaUw  (Jbnned  by  the  jiamituM  of  the 
GnlHli  M«fa«  urf  FfeHttf  Mottie)  «nd  th«  B(tti1oj^«, 
which  flows  into  the  lake  of  Grand  I-ievi,  atid  then,  under 
the  name  of  Acheneau,  reaches  the  Loire.  The  rivers 
which  flow  directly  into  the  Athmtic  are  the  Sevie  Nior- 
taise,  which  just  passes  along  or  witiiin  the  Kouthorn 
border  of  the  department,  and  with  its  feeders  the  Autite 
and  the  Vendie  drum  the  eouth-eastem  pert  t  the  Lay, 
ftMnned  by  the  JtmeUoft  of  Le  Groad  Lay  i«d  L«  Pent 
Lay,  whieh  with  its  affluents,  the  Yon^  the  flmapie,  end 
tile  Lojng,  drains  the  central  and  south-western  parts ;  and 
the  Gui-L'hatenay,  the  Ausance.  the  Jaiumv,  the  Vie  wifli 
its  feeder  the  Li^eron,  the  Canal  du  ferier,  and  llie 
Canal  du  Etier,  ail  small,  which  dmin  the  western  and 
north-westeni  sides  of  the  department.  The  Duin  is  a 
narrow  channel,  separating  the  ide  of  Boin  from  the  main- 
land. Of  theee  tb»  8«m  Nloftaiaa  k  tutviipible  in  all  the 

Kt  wMoh  le  in  tUi  d^partmeM  at  oh  the  boandary ;  the 
Hie  is  navigable  for  about  fdx  miles  nlwve  iti<  jimclion 
with  tlie  S«?vre  Niortaise,  and  the  Vendee  from  Fonlenay 
ahiiut  sixteen  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  same  river; 
tile  Lay  has  by  labour  lieen  made  navigable  for  about 
twenty  miles  above  llioatlUl;  indlhaTlela  Mrtigible  fl* 
about  five  miles. 

Hm  only  navigftble  OtuMl  fa  thitor  Lo^ota.  whidi  has  a 
eootw  due  eooth,  nine  nilea  ftoin  the  town  o{IiitooD,faito 
the  foad  of  Aigiiillon. 

There  were,  Isl  Jiinnary,  lfl37,  five  '  routes  royalcs.'  or 
government  roads,  in  the  department,  havins;  an  apjjre- 
gate  leneth  of  200  miles,  namely,  190  miles  in  pood 
repair  and  16  miles  out  of  re]pair.  The  roada  are  all  of  the 
third  class.  That  from  Paris  by  Tours  and  Bannnir  to 
Bourbon  Vendte  enters  the  department  between  Chollet 
and  MortSAie,  having  been  joined,  befote  reaching  C?hollct, 
by  a  roftcTftDni  Answers.  It  nms  south-west  from  Mor- 
taffiie  to  nonrhoti  ^  endi-e,  and  from  tlience,  still  in  the 
Rame  directiiiti,  to  Les  Sal)K'9  d'Olonnc.  A  road  from 
Nantes  to  Les  Sables  enters  the  (U  jiurlnicnt  between  Legf: 
and  Palluau,  and  runs  south  into  thr  i  oa<i  from  Boiii-bon 
Vendte.  A  load  from  N  antes  to  La  Hoehelle  runs  through 
the  eilitra  of  the  departra«rti  fttwn  north  to  south,  by 
Montaigu,  St.  Fulpent,  (Miantoiinay,  and  S(r.  Herniine ; 
and  a  road  from  Niurt  to  I-es  Sables  cros.«e<«  Ihe  soutiiern 

Krt  of  the  department,  rnmi  enst  to  west,  hv  Kontenay, 
^n,  and  Tafmont.  The  departmental  rouds  have  an 
affgregate  kngth  of  353  miles,  namely,  155  in  repair,  80 
out  of  reaair»  and  178  unfinished.  The  *  chemiiia  vid- 
umix**  wndi  on^  be  compered  vrith  our  paridi-toadi  and 
1mm,  MTe  an  agmgate  length  of  about  4000  miles. 

The  ollnate  vanes  with  the  elevation  of  the  soil.  The 
district  of  ■  Irf  Bocas^e '  i.  '  Ihe  woodland  "i  in  the  north 
and  north-east  side  oC  the  depaituKMit.  is  the  most  elevated 
and  the  heaJthiest.  This  district,  winch  extends  into  the 
adjacent  departments,  derives  its  name  from  the  abundance 
<^wood  found  in  it,  rather  however  in  the  form  of  copse 
or  thiekat  {haii  «C  Const,  though  interiningled  with  the 
underwood  sn  wresMreei,  ss  oak,  ash,  ehenimt,  and  elm. 
The  soil  of  this  part  is  chiefly  a  stiff"  loam,  sometimes 
•andy,  and  at  other  times  clayey.  The  valleys  which  in- 
tersect this  hilly  countrj-  are  watered  by  numerous  brooks, 
and  afl'ord  good  meadow-land  ;  the  hills  are  cultivated, 
except  on  the  north  side  of  the  higher  hills,  where  little 
grows  except  heath  and  fuAe^  The  extent  of  Le  Bocage 
may  be  estuuated  at  above  1000  sqtriire  miles,  or  tvro-fiftm 
of  Use  wholo  deoartment.  The  temperature  is  eolder  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  department ;  hut  the  air  ispurer :  the 
summer  is  usually  very  dry,  the  winter  wet.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  the  nio«t  rohu^t  in  the  dcpartraentj  and  are  re- 
iinrkablc  for  the  sini[)licity  of  tlu-ir  msaneiS,  and  their 
attachment  to  old  opinions  and  habits. 

The  district,  whicn  extends  between  the  higher  ground 
of  Le  Socage  and  the  Southern  boundaiy  of  the  depatt- 
n«nt  b  called  *La  FWne*  Cthe  Blaln'),and  hasan  extent 
of  nearly  300  square  miles  :  it  is  the  most  fertile  district  in 
the  department,  and  has  a  clayey  soil  restintrupon  limestone. 

The  rest  of  the  department  be'onirs  to  the  district  of 
*Le  Marais'  ^'tbe  manh'^,  the  most  extensiYe  district, 


but  fin  most  tmlietfthy,  Vba  air  being  loadad  with  ibgs 

rising  from  the  ditches  and  dmins.  Tlic  changes  oftSini> 
perature  on  tlie  coast  are  threat  and  sudden. 

The  area  of  the  tU'partnieiit  may  he  estimated  in  round 
numbers  at  1,(3HU,UUU  acrc;i,  of  which  above  1,UUO,OOU 
oerest  or  three-fiflhs,  are  under  the  plough ;  but  agriim^ 
ture  is  in  a  vaiy  backward  state.  Wheat,  oarley,  oato,  rye^ 
millet,  and  budtudnat  are  grown :  hemp  and  flax  are  grown 
in  La  Plaine  And  Le  Marais,  especially  in  the  latter.  The 
graM-lands  are  eslimated  at  about  270,000  acres, an  unusu- 
ally lart^e  ]u()jiiirtion  lor  France,  and  the  heaths  and  open 
pastures  amount  to  above  100,000  acres;  they  are  chiefly 
m  Le  Bocage  and  I^e  Marais.  The  lirecd  of  horses  is  v  i- 
gotous,  but  neither  large  nor  well  made ;  a  great  number 
of  moles  and  capital  asses  are  bnd.  The  cattle  arc  hardy, 
but  not  handsomt  t  wtd  thi  inpeovemfent  of  tho  breed  af 
sheep  is  negloetea^  The  irineyards  oeenpy  above  401,000 
acres,,  chiefly  in  Le  Bocage  and  T>a  Plaine.  The  wines  are 
of  ordinary  quality.  Tlie  woodlands  occupy  from  70,rtK) 
to  «0,OtW  acres,  cliicfly  in  Le  Bocage  :  and  the  o.-chanis 
amount  to  20,000  aeries :  the  apple,  the  cherry,  and  the 
chestnut  are  the  principal  fruits. 

The  departnaent  is  Andadiato  thtiM  i 
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A  later  return  Inerdses  the  nunlMH'  of  eaafons,  dr  db- 

tricls,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  30. 

In  the  arrondisscment  of  Buurhoti-Vciul/'-e  arc — Hourbon 
Vcndfc,  populatio!!  in  31!il  for  the  town,  or  3904 

for  the  whole  commune  ;  in  IKJG,  ."ii")?  for  the  commune 
[Bourbon-Vknuee],  on  the  Yon ;  La  Chairc,  a  few  miles 
E.  of  Bourbon  Vendue ;  Aitenay,  population  :»03,  on  the 
road  fitom  Nantes  to  Les  Sables  dt)KMine;  Montaigu  and 
St.  Fulgent,  on  the  road  from  Nantes  to  La  Rochelle ; 
Mortagne,  Les  Herbiem,  and  Les  Essarts,  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Hourbon-Vendce  and  1^  Sables  ;  St.  Laurent  and 
Tiffiiugc.s  on  the  Sevre  Nantaise  ;  and  La  Fongcrai,  on 
the  Lay.  Montaigu  sufl"ercd  con'iideral)ly  in  the  religious 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  !  ncrain  in  the  Vendcah 
war  which  followed  the  French  n  vol'ition.  Mortagne  was 
also  the  scene  of  conflict  in  the  Vendean  war.  The  towns- 
men manulkcture  paper,  and  trade  in  linens,  leiflMt,  hoiiH^ 
and  sheep.  Les  Ileihii  rs  has  a  ]inper-mill,  and  anonth^ 
caltle-fair:  the  neiclihuurh  jod  yields  tolemble  wine. 

In  the  arronih?,M'nient  of  iMJiitcnay  are — Fontcnay,  po- 
pulation in  IK'JI.  (ui-^H  for  tlie  town,  or  7fi04 for  the  whole 
commune  :  in  183(J.  TCW  for  the  commune  FFonten.^y], 
on  the  Vendue :  Maillezay,  on  the  Autitc  ;  Lu^on.  popu- 
lation 9601  Ibt  the  town,  or  8780  for  the  whole  commune, 
on  the  road  between  Fontenay  and  Les  Sables  d  Olonhe ; . 
Chantonnay  and  Sainte  Hermine,  on  the  road  from  Nantes 
to  1-1  Rochclle  ;  Puyb61ierd,  near  Chantonnay  :  >Tareui!, 
on  the  Liiy ;  Vouvant,  on  the  Merc,  a  leeder  of  the 
Vendee ;  La  ChUtaigneraye.  on  the  Loini:,  a  feeder  of  the 
Grand  Lay ;  Pouzauge-la-Ville,  near  the  Gmnd  Lay  ;  La 
Floccliere,  near  the  hesdof  the  Petit  Lay  ;  Mouilleron,  be* 
tween  La  Chfttaigneraye  and  Chantonnay ;  La  CailU^, 
between  1a  Chftaignomyc  and  Ssinte  Hermhie;  and 
Creil  de  Boumezcaii,  In  tw  een  Sainte  Hermine  and  Bomn 
bon-Vendi'-e.  Maiileiray  is  in  an  unhealthy  situation  :  it 
had  in  the  middle  ai'es  a  ca-stlc,  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Poitou.  and  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by 
the  Count  Guillaume,  or  "William  IV.  Some  linens  are 
manulkctiut:d.  Lufon  is  an  episcojp&l  ci^,  in  an  unhealthy 
sitimtion  in  the  marsh  district,  at  the  hnd  of  the  banal  of 
Lu^n,  by  which  vessels  of  80  or  100  tons  get  Up  to  tta 
town.  It  has  narrow,  ill-paved  streets;  but  the  honses 
are  lar^e  ntid  commodious.  Tlio- cathedral  is  a  striking 
buihhiiL'  of  (hitliic  architectnrc.  Linens  are  manufactured  ; 
corn,  ]n;lsc,  tiiniicr,  slaves,  lioops,  and  coarse  earthenware 
are  exported ;  and  wines  arc  imported.  Luyon  sufl'ured 
in  the  relisrious  wara  of  the  sixteenUi  centuiy.  Some 
weaving  is  carried  on  at  Sainte  Henoine ;  and  there  U* 
several  yeariy  fain  fbr  cattle.  Maretdl  ettries  on  soma 
tnidt!  with  Nantes  by  means  of  the  I>ay,  which  isnavigatde. 
Linens  are  manufactured  at  Vouvant;  linens,  woollen 
stufts,  and  paiier  at  La  f'h/itaicnerayei  aod  dweked linsc|«- 
woolsej-s  at  itouxaugc-la-Ville.  ^  GoOgJ| 
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In  Um  ammffiaMnient  of  Lei  Sftblta  d*0!oiMM  m»— Le» 

8abl«a  d'Olonne ;  pipulation  in  m;{|,  4H09  forjhe  town, 
or  4n06  for  tlu:  whole  communo  ;  in  IKUi,  4/<K  for  the 
coiuniuii''  ;  St .  Gilk's-sur-Vic  and  Beauvoir,  all  on  or  n<jar 
tl>e  coast ;  Talmont,  between  Lc«  Sables  and  Kontcnay  ; 
Lm  Moutiers,  a  few  miles  mt  of  Talmont ;  Noirmoutier, 
population  2973  for  the  town,  or  7011  for  the  whole 
commune  (including,  we  believe,  the  ialand),  in  the  island 
of  Noirmoutier;  Challans,  population  S2a8»  ud  LkOv-^ 
nache,  on  the  road  between  Nantes  and  St.  CHllet-fur-* 
Vic  ;  and  Palluau,  on  the  road  from  Nantes  to  T.ps  Sables 
d'Olonne.  Ia;s  Sables  d'Olonne.  or  simply  Ias  Sables,  is  on 
a  small  inlet  of  the  Allantic,  open  to  the  sovith,  which  forms 
its  port,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  veasels  of  150  or  200 
tons ;  the  town  itself  is  on  one  side  of  this  islet,  the  suburb 
of  LaChaumeoDtbeothcr.  Th«  tovnMPjrotoeted  in  one 
part  bv  the  satt-nsnbes,  in  another  bjr  a  TeeUe  wall,  and 
towards  the  port  and  the  s^^a  hv  a  fort  and  batteries.  The 
]:rincipal  stfcets  are  jiurulkl  'o  the  shore,  and  are  well 

Eaved,  clean,  and  lined  with  tolerably  i^ood,  but  irregularly 
uilt  hou^B.  There  are  two  churche*,  a  nunnery,  a  free- 
school  of  navigation,  two  almshouses,  or  hospitals,  and  a 
prison.  The  townsmen  are  engaged  in  Khip-buiidine, 
rope-making,  and  in  the  fishery,  particularly  of  the  pil- 
chard. Com,  salt,  and  wine  are  exported.  Lea  Sables  was 
taken  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  six- 
teenth centurj- ;  it  wiis  attacked  by  a  coriibincd  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  In  le'JG,  when  the  fort itii  at ions  were  partly 
rained  ;  and  twice  attacked,  but  in  Miiii,  l)y  the  insurgents 
in  the  Vendean  war.  St.  GiUes  has  a  considerable  export 
tnde  in  com  and  salt,  and  an  active  pilchard  fislft^. 
lUmont  is  small  and  ill  built,  on  a  riai^  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  the  salt-marshes.  Noirmoutier  ia  well  binit  and 
well  paved  :  the  road  alTonls  good  anchomge  for  vessels  of 
2(X)  tons,  and  there  is  a  tide  harbour  with  twelve  feet  of 
wall  r  V, I'.i  n  the  tide  is  up. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  described,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Lucon,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  sutfragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux:  it^ia  included  in  Oie  jurisdiction  of  the  Cmir 
Royale  of  Poitiera,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  Aeap 
demie  Univi>r>if aire  oftlu'  snnif  city.  It  is  cnmprchended 
in  the  tvvellUi  iiuhtary  divisiun,  the  Iu;i(i-i,(uarter8  of 
which  arc  at  Nantes  ;  and  bends  five  membei-s  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  In  respect  of  education  this  depart- 
mentia  considerably  beknr  the  average  of  the  departments ; 
of  every  100  young  men  enrolled  in  the  miJitaqr  eeaaus  of 
1888^  28  oould  read  and  write,  the  average  being  be- 
tween 99  and  40. 

In  the  moat  antient  historic  j)eriod  this  part  of  France 
was  nut  of  the  country  of  the  Pictones  i  II.«.ro.«:,  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy>  or  Picta\  i :  the  latter  fomi  does  not  aj>i>ear  to 
have  come  into  use  until  near  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
empire.  The  Agcsinates,  or  perhaps  Cambolectri  Agesi- 
nates,  are  mentioned  bv  Pliny  as  conterminous  with  the 
Pictonea;  and  D'Anvilfe,  led  by  the  name  Aizenay,  fixes 
their  seat  on  the  eoait  of  the  denartment  near  that  town. 
The  department  came  from  the  Itotnans  into  the  hands  of 
the  Visigoths,  tJien  of  the  Franks;  and  in  the  middle  ages 
was  included  in  the  provinco  of  POtton,  of  whidl  it  ahated 
tlie  changes.  [Poitou.I 

The  department  of  Vendue  has  been  chiefly  known  in 
modem  history  for  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  it  in 
the  course  of  the  French  revohition.  The  district  of  Le 
Bocage,  which  extends  into  the  four  departments  of  Loire 
Inf&neure,  Deux  Sevres,  Maine  ct  Loire,  and  Veiulee,  was 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  a  set  liided  district,  the 

firoperty  of  a  number  of  compai-atively  .small  landholders, 
iving  on  their  estates  with  gieat  simplicity,  and  mingling 
freely  with  their  tenantiy  and  others  around  them. 
■Crimes,'  says  the  marchionesa  of  larochdaquclein, '  were 
never  beard  of,  and  htwaaita  ware  iwe.  Iiie  causes  which 
had  elsewhere  exasperated  the  middle  and  humbler  classes, 
and  wepared  the  way  for  the  Revolution,  li.ul  little  opera- 
tion Tiere.  The  reliijioas  U-duiLrs  of  the  pfuplf  also  luul 
remained  undiminished,  and  indisposed  tin  in  to  juiii  in 
the  jjreat  movement  that  agitated  Fniiiee,  or  rather 
disposed  them  to  resist  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
all  of  which  were,  and  still  ai-e,  small,  and  the  people  of 
the  district  of  La  Plaine,  were  Ikvoorers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  were  not  participators  in  the  cmclties  which 
ataintd  tt.  The  expurion  of  the  parisb  priests,  men  bom 


fnd  hni  In  fk»  ^Babiela,  and  dHUMtoind  by  patriarchal 

simplicity,  because  they  refused  the  constitutional  oath, 
exasperated  the  disconteiit  of  the  peasantry  with  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  .sufjsequeut  se\erities  agMOet  tho 
refractory  prte»ls  increased  the  exasperation. 

Some  partial  disturbances  were  suppressed,  but  the 
attempt  to  enforce  in  the  district  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention for  tlie  levy  of  300,000  men  for  the  army,  in 
Macebf  1798^  occanoned  n  f?n^  rising  both  in  Le 
Bocage  and  ra  Le  Marais.    Calh^lineau,  a  carrier  and 
hawker  of  woollens,  of  the  vi!!at;e  nf  Le  Pin-e:i-ALinges, 
or  en  Mango,  near  Beaupn  au,  in  the  department  of 
^L^.ine  et  Loire,  was  the  le.ider  of  the  insurgents  in  their 
first  efforts,  which  were  successful.    Other  leatlera  soon 
appeared,  as  D'EIb^e,  Boncbamp,  C'harette,  Stofflet,  Ma- 
ngny,  Talmont,  Lescure,  and  Henri  laroeh^aquelein ;  and 
the  war  became  genenl  tihrau^  the  two  diatrieta.  The 
hedges  and  thickets  .of  Le  Bocage  aaaiated  the  operations 
of  tlie  neaaantry,  and  the  gallantrv  of  their  leaders  ani- 
mated their  courage.   Bressuire,  Tiiouars,  Parthenay,  Iji 
ChStaigneraye,  and  Fontenay  were  taken  (May,  1793\  the 
la-st  alter  a  victorj'  over  a  republican  army  of  lO.HOi)  mm 
and  a  numerous  artillery,  which  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  was  taken  by  the  insurgents.   The  republicam 
now  assembled  40^000  men,  half  of  them  troopa  of  the 
line,  to  repreaa  the  rising;  but  the  insurgents  advaaoed 
towarvls  the  Loire,  took  Saninur.  witli  K)  cannon  aud  a 
iiuinlier  of  prisoners  i  lOUi  .lune  .  aiul  L'ained  a  passage 
over  the  river.    Ani^ors  was  evacuated  \i\  tb.r  Ue]mbHt:,ans, 
and  Nantes  was  attacked  by  the  insurgents  i^2yth  Jnnc  i, 
tmt  without  success.   This  defeat  disorganized  the  Ven- 
deans :  they  had  in  the  attack  lost  Cath^lineau  (who  after 
the  captture  of  Sanmur  had  been  appointed  commander- 
in-chief),  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  they  had 
gainetl  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jyoire.    Westermann,  the 
\  republican  general,  now  advanced  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Niort  with  from  5000  to  lO.tXX)  men  to  cnish 
them,  but  he  was  surprised  (July,  17!13),  and  totally  de- 
feated at  Chiitillon.   Another  army,  which  advanced  from 
Saumur  and  Les  Ponts  de  0^  near  Angers,  al^cr  gaining 
one  battl^  waa  d^eated  at  Vihiers  (imti  July),  and  com- 
peUed  to  return  to  Saumur,  and  the  insurgents  remained 
masters  of  the  whole  of  the  districts  of  Le  Bocage  and  Le 
Marais  except  Les  Sables  d'Olonne,  Lu<;on,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  places.    Lu(;on  was  attacked  ,  I4th  August  by 
an  army  of  40,(XX)  men  ;  the  republicans  had  only  about  • 
(J(MX),  but  their  position  was  good,  and  their  light  artilleiy 
enabled  them  to  inflict  on  the  innigenta  the  aevereit 
defeat  they  had  yet  experienced. 

The  republican  gan  ison  of  Maycnee,  which  was  j  rcvi  nled 
bythetermson  whiehthattown  had  capitulated  In  m  m  rviiitr 
against  the  allies  for  a  year,  WJis  sent  into  La  Vriii].'.'  ;  and 
a  ximultaneous  advance  of  the  republican  anuies  I'rom 
Nantes,  Saumur,  Les  Sables,  and  Niort  waa  agreed  upon : 
thev  were  to  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  inaorgent  districts 
and  cniih  all  opposition.  The  Inmrgenta  antieinated  their 
movements  by  attacking  the  republicans  at  Chantonnay 
and  Les  Naumdres  (5fh  September) :  they  were  victorious 
in  till'  fii-st  oftlit'se  attai'ks,  Init  sulfered  a  repulse  in  the 
second.    The  war  was  ae(juiring  a  chardcler  of  exa.sj>i-ra- 
tion  on  both  sidis;  and  the  advancing  columns  of  tlie  re- 
pul)licans  committed  dreadftil  ravages,    llie  insurgents, 
no  way  dismayed,  attacked  and  defeated  at  Coroa  (18th 
September)  one  part  of  the  column  from  Sanmur,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  other  part  at  Erign^  and  Lea  POnts 
do  Ce,  where  they  once  more  trained  a  jiassatre  across  the 
Loire.    On  the  ISith  aud  2<)th  they  rej>elled  tlic  eoUiiiiii 
Ironi  Xautis.  with  which  the  ganison  Irom  Mayence  was 
united,  and  defeated  that  from  Les  Sables  at  St.  Fulgent; 
but  the  troops  from  Niort  under  Westermann  did  not  ex- 
perience any  check,  and  the  other  columns  rallied  and  re» 
advanced.  The  repitbliaana  had  anpeneded  Genetal  Can- 
claux,  a  man  of  courage  and  skill,  who  had  formerly 
defended  Nantes  against  Oatb^lineau,  and  had  appointecl 
Lechelle,  an  offii  cr  tli'stitutc  alike  of  courage  and  talent 
to  succeed  hiin  ;  but  the  actual  direction  of  oj)erations  was 
left  to  Klelier,  an  otficcr  of  c'eat  capacity,  aiul  the  repub- 
licans, though  stoutly  resisted,  advanced  into  the  veiy 
centre  of  the  revoUed  districts.    Lescure,  Bonchamp^ anl 
D'Elb6c,  who  waa  nominal  commander-in-chief,  werenoi^ 
tally  wounded,  the  last  two  (Oetobttr  17th)  in  a  great  de- 
feat of  the  insiirrr.'ii's  near  Ch<dlet.  Lescure  lingered  for 
some  time  bcli^rv  hu  d^aUi,  ^  , 
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The  Vendoan  futjitivcs,  to  the  number  of  80.000  mon, 
wotniMi,  ami  children,  now  crowded  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Ixiire  m  order  lo  cross  to  the  right  bank  :  they  had  iiOOO 
republican  prisoners  whom  it  was  proposed  to  put  to  death, 
bat  thfl  intermtion  of  their  leaders  prevailed  on  them 
nUaertO  ^9  Qiem  tfietr  fiberty ;  and  the  VendewM  then 
flflbeted  inelr  own  passage  lOctober  18)  across  the  river 
wtthoot  molestation,  much  against  the  wish  of  their  sur- 
viving chiefs.  Charette  had  eomv  time  hclbru  separalid 
from  the  rest,  and  with  hia  division  of  the  msurgent  force 
had  occupied. the  island  of  Notrmoutier. 

The  scat  of  iimirrectioo  was  now  transferred  into  Ai\]oq 
and  Maine.  Laval  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents,  and 
many  of  the  Breton  peasanir)-  joined  them.  TTtnri  de 
I^ruchejaquelein  was  chosen  comuuindor-in-c  hii-i.  Their 
lorec  was  estimated  at  from  ."XMIOO  to  40,0()0  mt-n,  who 
were  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  women,  children,  and 
aged  persons.  Tlie  republicans,  who  had  been  uncertain 
as  to  the  movements  of  the  insui|;entat  and  had  too  readily 
mpposed  that  the  insurrection  had  been  pat  down  by  the 
oecapation  of  the  eountnr  in  which  it  arose,  now  mnrdied 
in  pursuit.  They  were  however  beaten  liy  the  in^-urs^t  nts 
fend  of  October,  1703)  at  I.aval,  and  liie'vittorv  innbled 
the  VcuiUan.s  to  continue  their  raarcli  hy  iNIaycnne, 
FougiTcs,  Dol,  and  AvTanches  to  Granville,  a  seaport  in 
Normandie,  which  they  attacked  (14th  and  I5th  November), 
but  witiiout  success :  tnis  failure  determined  them  to  return 
towards  the  Loire.  At  Dol  thej  were  attacked  (Novem- 
ber 2lBt)  l)y  Westennann.  who  was  defcatetl ;  and  by  Mar- 
eeaii.  who  whs  silx)  (iMitrct!  to  rctn-.it.  Tln-y  rtjii'llcil  n 
lecutid  attack  ,  Nu\  tnibcr '2;kd  :,  and  marched  liy  Fom;i'rcs 
and  I.aval  to  Audits,  wliidi  tliev  tncd  to  take,  b'nt  witiiout 
success.  Tiiey  then  marched  by  La  Fleche  to  Le  Mans, 
of  whidt,afterahlii;ltt  skirmish,  they  took  possemkm*  Here 
flwy  w  ere  attacked  (12th  December)  by  \Vestermann.  who 
was  r<  pelled  ;  bat  a  fiwh  attack  the  same  day  by  Wester- 
iiiann,  Man  e;ui,  and  Klebcr  was  more  'iucct  ssruf,  ami  the? 
unhappy  Vi^tukans  worn  down  by  fatigue,  siiflcrini,'.  and 
5iri\.itnin.  were  defeated  with  fearful  loss.  More  than 
irMKX)  were  killed ;  some  of  them  fell  in  the  battle,  but 
more  were  crushed  in  the  streets  or  were  massacred  after 
the  defeat.  The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  retreated  to 
Laval,  and  from  thence  Ito  AneeiHs,  hoping  to  pass  the 
Loire,  but  there  were  no  means  of  transport.  Laroche- 
jaquelein  and  StoffUt,  and  some  otlu  rn,  crossed  in  two 
small  boats  m  oitler  to  seize  and  brin^  over  some  luiats 
which  were  on  the  opposite  bank:  but  alter  landing  they 
were  attaeki  d  hy  a  detachment  of  republicans  and  com- 
pelled to  flee  i  and  the  Veodeaoa*  now  reduced  to  10,000, 
and  separated  fVom  their  senenl,  ivtreated  to  Savenay  in 
a  ver)-  disorganized  condition.  At  Savenay  the  repub- 
licans came  np  with  them,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued 
1. early  the  wluile  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  The  few 
who  escaped  were  concealed  by  the  Hreton  pea^anfrv'. 
Larochejaquclcin  was  shot  m  a  skirmish  (4th  Mareli,  IT'-'  t  j 
aoon  after  his  escape  across  the  Loire ;  but  Stofflet  and 
Marigny  renewed  the  war  in  Le  Bocace,  and  Oiaiette,  who 
had  separated  iVom  the  main  army  odTon  thtMaMUBTc  of 
the  Loire,  maintained  a  partisan  warfkre  in  Le  Marais, 
w  liile  some  of  the  peasantrv'  of  Bretatrne.  under  the  name 
of  C'houans,  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Puisave,  carried 
on  a  similar  warfare  in  their  own  province.  Tho^e  who 
had  surrendered  on  the  promise  of  an  amnesty  w  ere  put  to 
death  by  Carrier,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  who  was 
■ent  to  Mantes  to  pni^  both  the  rovalista  and  the 
CKrondtns,  who  had  uso  attempted  a  revotf.  Hisilckening 
ntri  eitti  -,  his  tniillotining,  shooting,  and  drowning  of  men, 
wunien.  and  children,  to  the  number  of  0000  at  least  (some 
accounts  say  15,0003,  are  among  the  moat  dfeadM  parts  of 
the  revolutionar)-  horrors. 

Ihoagll  on  the  downfall  of  Robespierre  a  milder  system 
was  piinued  towards  the  Vetideans,  the  war  was  not 
eloeecL  The  Jealousies  of  the  royalists  were  however  fatal 
to  them.  Marigny,  who  had  managed  in  &  woodroui 
manner  to  escape  across  the  Ix)irc,  was  shot  by  order  of 
Stofflet.  The  rood  generalsliip  and  moderation  of'C^anclaux 
and  Hoche,  wlio  commanded  in  the  insurgent  provinces, 
brought  about  a  pacification  which  Charette  and  the  other 
Vendeans agreed  to  (17th  Februar>',  1795).  with  the  excep- 
tion ofStofSet;  but  he  aho  two  or  three  months  afterwards 
■gned  a  peafic  on  the  same  conditKm.  The  Chouans  ot 
Bretagno  rabndttcd  nut  befine  StoBtt,  and  peace  ap- 
paaiiiltobemtmdmtlMiraataf Rnoe.  Itin8lKnr« 


ever  insincere ;  the  royalists  were  "ceretly  organized  in 
Bretagne ;  some  partial  but  unsuccessful  outbreaks  took 
place,  and  an  expedition  composed  of  3000  French  emi- 
grants was  prepared  in  Englana.  This  emedition  landed 
in  QoiberoD  Bajr*  in  BrcAagiw  (27th  Jane,  1796),  and  their 
namben  were  so  Ihr  anfmenled  by  Chouans  who  joined 
them  as  tn  amount  to  10,(X)0  men  or  more  :  hut  the  jea- 
lousies ot  their  own  oftiei  f<und  consequent  mismanagement, 
and  the  energy  and  tali  tit  nf  Hoche,  ruined  the  attempt, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  royalist  force  perished  in  battle 
or  in  flight,  or  were  shot  after  their  capture.  The  troubles 
however  did  not  cease.  Charette  lesumed  his  anna  and 
collected  9000  or  10,000  men  in  Le  Marah  of  La  Vendue : 
and  a  small  English  force,  naval  and  milifarj',  aecomjianied 
by  the  Count  of  Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.  ,  appeared 
oft'  the  etiast  and  occupied  the  lie  d'Yeu.  Ikit  Charettc'a  • 
iorve  was  disjiersed  ;  tlie  English  and  the  Count  d'Artoia 
withdrew  Innu  the  coast  ;  and  though  Stofflet  and  some 
other  chiefs  joined  the  rising,  it  was  put  down  bv  the  ad- 
niiabht  management  and  humanity  of  Hoche.  Stofflet  by 
treadiervmod  Charette  by  force,  after  defending  hifuseff 
like  a  Iton,  were  both  taken  and  shot ;  the  former  at 
Angers.  20th  February,  the  latter  at  Nantes,  2J>th  March, 
ITCKi.  The  insurgent  districts  were  disarmed,  and  (piict 
was  at  length  restored. 

The  insuiTecfion  of  the  West  forms  a  remarkable  episodct 
in  the  history  of  the  French  rcvohltionaiy  itiagj^a.  Tb^ 
simple  honeslv  of  the  Vendean  peaaants,  the  generooa 
devotedneaa  or  their  early  leaders,  the  strinng  al^nnation 
of  defeat  and  victorj',  invest  the  movenu  iit  -.vilh  peculiar 
and  romantic  interest.  Hut  with  the  cxpeditiun  across  the 
Loire,  and  the  calamities  attending  it,  that  interest  in  a 
srreal  (Ugrcc  ceases.  The  war  assumed  a  more  savage 
chanider,  the  most  high-minded  and  devoted  loyalists, 
Cathelineau,  Bonchamp,  D'Elbie,  Loeare,  and  La'roche- 
jaquelein  had  perished ;  snd  all  die  energy  and  persever- 
ance of  ("harette,  to  whose  talents  Najxjleon  himself  lioro 
testimony,  I'ail,  in  the  absence  of  higher  moral  qualities,  to 
excite  interest. 

During  the  consulate  there  were  some  troubles,  but  of 
little  moment,  and  during  the  second  reign  of  Napoleon* 
'  the  hundred  days'  of  1815,  the  Vendeans  again  took  up 
anna  in  aappoit  the  Bourbons.  The  inaarrcction  was 
however  nmmportant,  and  in  an  encounter  in  Le  Marais 
with  the  imperial  troops  (4th  June)  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  ^^  atcrloo,  Louis  Larochejaqneleiii,  hrotlicr  of 
Henri,  who  headed  the  insurgents,  wils  killed,  and  the  in- 
surrection put  down.  An  insurrection  in  favour  of  the 
exiled  Bourbons  took  place  in  1832,  in  Lc  Hoeage  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  West;  but  it  was  easily  put  down, 
though  the  eountry  was  for  aone  time  infested  by  preda^ 
torv  bands.  At  Kngth  the  Dnehen  of  Berrl,  who  waa 
lurking  at  Nante.s.  was  discovered  and  taken,  and  the 
troubles  censed.  The  'Mi'moires'  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Larochijatjuelein  contain  an  interesting  account  of  the  <  * 
fint  Vendean  insuncction  of  17ii3. 

(Malte-Brun,  GfogmpAie ;  D'AnviBe,  tlbtiee  de  PAm^ 
eienne  Guide;  Dictiottoaire  Giogr^Aigue  Unit*r*eli 
Thiers,  Hittoirt  dt  ta  lUoolutkH  Fnmemie;  Marchioness 
of  Larochejaquelein,  Mimnires ;  liiograpkit  Uuiver$eih ; 
Annual  Reginter  ;  Le  Sur,  Annuaire.) 

VEND6mB.  [LomnCnB.1 

VENd6mE.  DUCS  de.  Tlie  county  of  Vcndome  wa? 
erected  into  a  dukedom  1>y  Francis  I.  in  favour  of  Charles 
de  Bourbon,  grandfatber'of  Henn  W .  In  the  person  of 
the  latter  the  dukedom  of  VendOme,  aloiMT  with  the  other 
titles  and  territories  of  that  branch  of  the  Botnbon  fhmily, 
was  united  lo  the  crown.  Tlie  history  of  the  first  three 
dukes  of  Veudrnne  is  part  of  the  hi.stoiy  of  the  families  of 
Bourbon  and  Navarre.  The  dukedoni  of  Navarre  wjis 
ahenated  from  the  crown  by  Henri  IV,  in  favour  of  hi* 
illegitimate  sons  by  Gabrielle  d'Estrfes,  Cesar  and  Alex- 
ander. This  second  family  of  Venddme  became  extinct 
in  1712,  and  the  peerage  again  lapsed  to  the  crown. 

Tlic  dukes  of  Vend6me  of  the  second  family  are :— Obsaiu 
eldest  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr6e«,  by  Henri  IV. ;  bom  in 
15!)4,  legitimated  in  1595,  created  duke  of  Vendume  iit 
l.'iiJH.  In  IGIO  Henri  gave  the  dnke  of  Vcndome  pre- 
cedence over  all  the  peers  of  France,  except  the  princes 
of  the  blood.  After  the  death  of  Henn  the  duke  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  discontenteki  );n|jles,  who  main- 
tained that  tlM  maniaga  of  Louia  i^l^lcftif^ogl^ 
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infanta  was  incompatible  with  the  good  of  the  state.  He 
was  arrt'-itcd  in  IGl  J,  l>y  ordere  of  ihe  qiu  t'ii-mother,  but 
esca|)ed  to  hia  government  of  IJretagne,  and  took  up  arms 
against  tlie  court.  He  was  ulilitjed,  uy  the  desertion  of  liis 
retainers,  to  submit.  In  1()22  he  nded  with  the  court 
Bgaiost  the  Huguenots,  from  wiiom  he  took  Clerac.  He 
defended  Alontauban  and  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Mont- 
peUier.  In  1626  he  was  involved  bjr  his  brother  in  a  con- 
spiracy ai'ainst  RicIkTumi  :  for  tlii;*  he  was  impri^ned,  and 
only  purcnased  lus  liberty  at  the  end  of  four  years  hy 
reveaJinff  everything  ai\d  kjivint;  up  his  government  of  }3re- 
ta^nc.  In  l<ioI  he  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Liilo  the 
volunteen  in  the  Dutch  service.  In  1641  he  was  accused 
of  havuif  oonnirad  to  noiaoa  Richelieu*  aiid  fled  pa  iktf- 
land,  from  wmeh  he  aid  not  ictam  till  after  the  dastn  of 
the  <-,'.r;]iiial.  In  1650  he  waa  appointed  fjovernor  of  Bay 
;;unily.  lie  contributed  to  the  paeifKHliun  uf  Guienne,  and 
took  Uordi  aux  from  the  malcontentn  in  l().">:i;  he  dispersed 
and  put  to  flight  llie  Spanish  flci.t  before  Barcelona  in 
1G.V) ;  he  was  soon  after  forced  hy  his  growing  infirmities 
to  retire  from  active  service ;  but  survived  till  Oclobert 
iOS},when  he  died  at  Paris,  in  hu  seventy-first  year.  Some 
k-tters  of  CVsur  duke  of  VendAme,  relating  to  the  msturbances 
in  Brittany,  were  published  in  l6l4.  By  hU  marriage  with 
Franrtiise  de  lA)rraine  :to  whom  he  was  affianced  in  1598), 
he  had  tliree  children : — 1,  I/juis,  who  sueeeeded  iiim ; 
2,  Fran9oi.s,  created  duke  of  Beaufort ;  and  Ehzabeth, 
married  to  Charlen  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  duke  of  Nemoun». 

Alexander,  brother  of  Cesar,  was  bom  in  15t)8 ;  and 
legitimated  in  19&Q>  on  vhich  oe«aaion  ha  ivoeivedt  UIm 
his  brother,  the  rank  and  tide  of  duke  of  VendSme.  He 
was  ailmltled  a  knight  of  Malta;  and  in  IGI'2,  fearing  the 
enmity  of  the  Mar<Iehal  d  Ancre,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
i>land.  In  lUlS  he  waj,  created  giantl-prior  of  the  order  in 
France.  In  the  (piarrcl  between  Loui-s  XIII.  and  his 
mother,  the  grand-prior  embraced  the  party  of  the  queen; 
hat,  in  1622  ne  served  the  king  against  the  Huguenots. 
Ifo  nm  arrciied  nlonr  with  his  brafherj  for  conspiring 
against  Richelieu,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1626;  and  died  in 
prison  on  the  8th  of  February,  1G29,  not  witliout  suspicion 
of  j)oison. 

Louts,  son  of  Cesar,  was  called  duke  of  Mercoeur  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father.  He  was  bom  in  1G12;  made 
liis  fiat. essay  of  arms  in  tin-  campaign  in  Picardy,  in  which 
Louis  XUI.  eommanded  in  person  ;  serv  ed  under  his 
father  at  the  siege  of  Lillo ;  distinguished  himself  at  the 
neges  of  Hesdin  and  Arras,  and  ttaswdundedin  the  attack 
upon  the  Freneli  lines  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1640.  He 
returned  to  France  after  the  death  of  Richelieu  ;  raised  in 
1&19  the  cavalry  reginu-nt  of  Mercn  ur;  wus  appointed 
viceroy  and  commander-in-e!iief  of  the  French  txoops  in 
Catalonia;  but  not  being  properly  supported  bf  the 
minister,  reugned  in  disgust.  He  made  nis  peace  with 
the  court  in  1661,  when  he  married  laura  Mancim,  the 
elder  of  Bilannn's  nieces,  nn  his  restoration  to  favour, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Provenif  ;  in  IG.'O  he  was 
appointed,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Modena,  to 
command  the  ainiy  of  Lombardy.  His  wife  dyine  in  the 
Couneof  that  year,  he  took  priest's  orders,  and  in  IgGT  was 
created  n  cardinal.  Clement  IX.  nominated  him  legate 
d  LateremTnncie.  Cardinal  Louis, duke  ofVeitdume,  died 
at  Ai\-en-Provence  In  1669.  By  his  wife  Laura  Maneini 
he  liad  l\\o  children: — 1,  Louis  Joseph,  who  succeeded 
him;  2,  Philippe,  also  called  duke  oc  VcndAoMi  pnid- 
prior  of  tlie  onier  of  Malta  in  France. 

Loins  JosKi'ii,  born  in  1G54,  was  known  previous  to  his 
lather's  death  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Pehthidvre.  His 
education  was  neglected.  He  ma^le  his  first  campaign  in 
Holland  in  the  suite  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1072.  He  served 
in  the  last  campaigns  ofTurenne,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
combat  of  Altenlieini  during  the  rcti-eat  of  flio  Frcneh 
army,  wliieh  followed  the  death  of  that  eomniaiidcr.  He 
was  t  reated  bi  itradier  in  1G77.  ■nnd  si'rved  in  that  CRpaeily 
io  FlatuieiP  under  the  Mareehal  de  Cretpii.  After  the 
peace  of  Nimuegen  the  duke  of  Vcnd&me  retired  to  his 
cmUc  of  Anet,  and  j^vc  tumselT  up  entirely  to  pleaatiirc. 
In  16B1  he  was  nommated  to  the  government  of  Frovence, 
and  refused  to  accept  the  money  which  the  states  were  in 
the  habit  of  presenting  to  every  new  governor.  He  was 
created  lii  nie'.uuit-generul  in  IG'^H.  and  distinguished  him- 
s<  ]f  in  tlu'  four  succeeding  campaigns,  in  particular  nt  tlie 
sieves  of  Mons  and  Namur,  and  the  combats  of  Leiisc  and 
{ileuik«r(|^«(  In  1693  he  vm  Mot  to  Italy,  where  Cutinat 


commanded  in  chief.  In  1698  he  was  appointed  tosuccecd 
Noailles  in  the  comniaml  nf  t'lu  aimy  of  (.'alalonia.  He 
raised  Uie  siege  of  PiiJiunos;  invested  liaici-Inna  ;  defeated 
by  a  prompt  and  brilliant  attack  tlie  anuy  uiult-r  Yelasco 
which  was  marching  to.  release  the  city  ;  and  received  its 
capitulation  on  the  10th  ct  August,  lb95.  Tliese  victories 
paved  the  way  to  the  peace  of  ll»nncl(|  after  which  Ven- 
ddme  hastened  back  fo  Anet  end  Hs  uoealloiw  «nd  not 
very  i  .  fined  pleasures.  He  was  roused  fron  hie  Inactivity 
by  tlie  Sjianish  War  of  Suceession.  He  was  sent  to  Italy  to 
repair  the  mistakes  of  Vilkroi.  In  Italy  he  Was  joined  by 
Philip  V.  with  a  strong  force  Irom  Naples."  The  United 
troope  flur  Otttnumbered  the  Imperialists ;  but  the  Inferior 
IbrcB  was  eommanded  by  Prince  Eugene.  VendOme 
opened  the  campaign  with  spirit :  he  discomfited  the 
rear-guajd  of  the  .\  i>tnan  army  ;it  Ustiano,  and  agtun  at 
Vittoria,  and  raistd  the  bloekiiJe  of  Mantua.  But  his 
habitual  indolence  soon  resumed  its  empire,  and  his  army 
was  surprised  at  Luzara  on  the  l.'illi  of  August,  17U2,in  tlie  act 
of  encamping,  by  tlie  forces  of  Prince  Eugene,  ^■endonle'* 

J>re6ence  of  mind  and  tlie  inipetoous  courage  of  his  army  so 
ar  redeemed  ldsfauIt,th«tuevietoiy  remained  undecided. 
Philip  V.  returned  to  Spain  after  this  action,  and  Vendtimo 
with  the  united  army  penetrated  into  Tyrol,  where  he  de- 
feated Stahrenihi'] on  several  oeensions.  From  Tyrol  he 
was  recalled  to  Pudniont  by  the  defection  of  tlie  duke  of 
Savoy.  Ui-  obtiuiud  several  advantages  over  that  prince  ; 
but  on  the  IGth  of  August,  ITtXi.  he  again,  found  himself — 
and  again  by  surprise — in  the  presence  of  Prinee  Eugene 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adda  near  Casaano.  Here,  as  at  Lu- 
zara,  Vend6me's  presence  of  mind  and  Jhe  bravery  of  hia 
aj-my  retrieved  his  nt-gligence.  In  1708,  VemlLinie  wan 
sent  to  su])ersede  Villeroi  in  Holland,  who  luul  been  as  un- 
succe-ssful  in  that  country  as  in  Italy. 

The  reputation  of  ^'endome  was  obscured  by  the  disas- 
trous defeat  of  Oudenardc.  In  his  defence  it  may  be  said 
that  he  had  been  recently  pUiced  at  the  head  of  the  army 
broken  up  and  dispirited  by  the  deftat  of  lUmilies ;  that 
the  country  w;i.-,  new  to  liini ;  and  that  his  opponents  were 
Marlborough  and  Eugene.  Hut  after  cveiy  allowance  has 
been  made  for  these  disadvantages,  it  siems  now  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  want  of  a  uroper  understanding 
between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  VendOme  was  a  main 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  pudenarde,  and  that  the 
fault  was  yend6me*t.  Ifis  previous  reputation,  and  tlic 
partisan  spirit  in  which  the  question  was  canvassed  in 
France,  enabled  Vendome  to  escape  w  ith  less  disgrace  than 
could  liave  been  anticipated.  In  1710  Philin  V.,  driven 
(rom  his  capital,  and  mindful  of  the  battle  of  Luzara,  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  his  old  general.  Louis  XIV.  lost 
no  time  in  despatcliing  the  duke  to  Spain.  The  defeated 
and  disbanded  soldiers  of  Spain  rallied  round  Iiim  from  ail 
parts  of  tlie  kingdom;  the  imperial  amnrwae  obliged  to 
evacuate  Rtadnd;  and  on  the  3rd  of  Ifecember,  1710, 
Vendome  restored  Philip  in  trimnjih  to  his  c  aintal.  The 


king  and  his  general  quitted  Madi  id  again  m  three  days, 
o'.edook  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy,  and  obliged  Stf.n- 
hope,  with  four  thousiuid  soldiers,  to  surrender  at  Brituela. 
Tlus  advantage  was  followed  by  the  well-disputed  battle 
of  VillaF^Viciosa,  in  which  Stahre'mberg  was,  aAer  an  olMU- 
nate  contest,  entirely  defeated.  On  their  return  to  Madrid, 
Philiji  rai-^ed  Vc>ul"itnc  to  an  equality  with  the  princes  of 
the  hlooil.  and  would  have  heaped  wealth  as  well  !ls  honours 
upon  him,  had  not  Vendome  steadily  refused  to  accept  it. 
Some  corps  of  insurgents  who  still  held  out  for  Austria 
having  occasioned  OwQuiet  in  Catalonia  in  the  early  part 
of  1712,  Venddme  repaired  to  that  province  to  tread  out 
these  last  sparica  of  internal  war.  Wnile  thus  engaged,  he 
died  suddenly  at  TignaroE,  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  v  endOme 
nosscssed  no  small  share  of  the  genius,  bravery,  and  good- 
liuniour  of  his  grandfather  ;  Init  these  virtues  were  .sh.aded 
by  more  than  that  prince's  voluptuousness,  and  a  besetting 
indolence  which  uas  no  part  of  the  character  of  Henri  IV. 
He  married,  in  1710,  M:uie-.\nnc  of  Bourbon  Cond?,  w  ho 
survived  him  six  years.  Tliere  was  no  issue  by  this  mar- 
riage. Tlie  yooiucr  brother  of  Louis-Joseph  havii^ 
entered  the  order  oT  Ifalta,  the  duke^s  estates  at  lus  death 

reverted  to  the  cromi* 

Phii.ii'I'K,  vounger  brother  of  the  precKling,  the  last  of 
his  faniilv  wlio  bore  the  title  of  <!oke  of  Vendome,  was 
born  on  the  23ril  of  August,  1(1.").  He  was  received,  while 
vet  a  child,  into  the  order  uf  Malta,  in  which  he  event- 

urily  r«e  te  the  rank  Of  gnuid-jdOTj^wj.  mglg^l^  Jgt^^^ 
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•mptign  nnder  fcis  nncl«.  tbe  duke  tt  BMOfcft,  In  tlie 
Moks  of  the  Venetian  anny,  in  Cradia,  in  IflSO.  He 
•Muumaniad  hit  Pmther  in  all  his  campaigns,  nnd  was 
tookecT  upon  as  a  distin^ished  soldier  Uli  tlic  battle  of 

('ii»aiii>,  m  ]70C>.  His  inactivity  was  the  cause  of  the 
Frcticli  troops  htiiisc  obliged  to  (jive  way  before  the  Aiis- 
Iriaiiii.  For  this  miiconduct  he  was  diprivid  ot"  all  his 
beneiices,  and  retired  to  Rome,  wiiere  he  Bubusted  on  a 
pension  allowed  him  by  Louis  XIY.  After  an  exile  of  five 
yaw,  he  maailiMnd  to  nUum  to  France,  and  reinstated 
m  hit  bmcieas.  9e  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Temple, 

a:ul  ah:in(!onrd  himself  to  p1ea.siire.  In  17I:'>  lie  v. ent  to 
iMaitii  to  take  the  command  of  the  tioops  asM-inhictl  to 
repel  an  attack  apjjrehended  liciu  tiie  Turks.  The  attack 
.  not  made,  and  the  srrand-prior  returned  to  the  Temple, 
~l  he  died,  on  the  24th  January-,  1727.  His  mind  was 
etUtivaled  (haa that  of  his  bcoflMrt  ba  bad  ataste 
Ar  Htarature  and  the  arts,  and  patroniMd  their  professors, 
fil  oUier  reKperfs  then- was  a  great  resemblance  between 
ths  rf>aracti'n>  of  the  hnitlK-rs:  both  wore  l^mve  and  both 
vara  di^'-ipati'd.  TliL'  iiraiul-prior  was  tiistinr,'inshed  for 
bis  licentioiisije.s8  in  the  licentious  times  of  the  regency. 

VKNDOR  AND  PURCHASER.  The  law  of  Vendora 
■ad  Purchased  of  rest  estates  in  Bogiand  is  a  sofaiiact  of 
great  extent,  whieh  may  be  said  to  comprise  nearly  tfw 
vhole  practical  npuHcation  of  the  law  of  real  property.  The 
et^ect  of  this  artii'ie  is  to  state  shortly  the  most  important 
pnncipk's  aiiil  rules  of  law  upon  the  suliject. 

Contracts  for  the  sale  and  purciiahe  of  land  or  other  real 
estate  may  be  entered  into  eitlur  privately  betwewi  the 
parties,  .or  upon  a  sale  by  auction .  At  common  law,  Ufree- 
■ents  for  me  parchaae  of  real  estates  might  bp  aiade  by 
parol,  butbyttte  Statute  of  Frauds  (118  Car.  II.,  e.  3,  I, 
2,  3,  and  4\  *  All  leanes,  estates,  interests  of  freeholds,  or 
terras  of  years,  or  any  uticeiiain  interest  of,  in,  or  out  of  any 
messuasjeij,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditament.**, 
made  and  created  by  liver\'  and  seisin  only,  or  by  parol  only, 
and  nut  put  in  writing  by  the  parties  so  making  or  creating 
the  same,  pr  their  acrents  thereunto  lawfully  authorised  by 
writing,  siiid)  have  the  effect  of  leases  or  estates  at  will, 
any  conaderauon  for  makin<;  any  such  parol  leases  or 
estates  notwithstanding.'  But  leiuses  nut  oxci  t-ding  three 
years,  whereupon  the  rent  resoncd  slujuld  ainount  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  improved  value,  were  (  xd  pfiii.  The 
act  rcfpiirrs  the  a.s.sic;nment,  grant,  and  surrender, of  exi«t* 
ing  interests  to  be  in  writing,  and  CIMetl  tl)at  *lio  aetioo 
shsii  bp  bipugbt  whereby  u>  charge  Mj  person  upon  any 
Vgicement  iwide  xiym  any  contract  or  tfde  or  lands, 
tenementti  or  hereditament. s,  or  any  interest  in  or  con- 
cerning them,  unless  the  nsrreement  upon  which  .such 
scliou  shall  be  bn)ULj'ht,  ui  smne  nieniot-.mduin  or  note 
thereof,  shall  be  in  wnting,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged  therewith,  or  some  other  peijwn  thereimlotljniin 
lawfully  authorised.'  The  note  qr  meipoiimdaia  qf  agree* 
nent  required  by  the  statute  need  not  be  a  fi^al 
(locumenf,  and  any  writing:,  such  as  a  letter,  or  receipt  Tor 
pureha.se  money,  may  constitute  an  airrcemcnt  within  the 
sljitute,  provided  it  contain  the  terms  of  the  a^^reement 
within  itself,  or  by  reference  to  another  writing;  and 
if  the  document  be  writtep  by  the  party,  the  occurrence 
ft  \m  name  ^ywl^ere  in  the  document  jb  a  aul^gient 

jifraing.   '  ' 

Upon  sales  of  estates  by  public  auction,  the  highest 
Udder,  upon  being  declared  tne  purchaser,  is  con.siacred 
to  have  entered  into  a  contract  for  purcluuie  acconlinc  to 
the  particulars  and  sul)ject  to  the  conditions  of  sale  ;  and  the 
auctioneer,  who  is  for  this  purpose  considered  as  the  agent 
of  both  vendqrdnd  purchaser,  is  thereupon  authorised  to 
sign  an  agreement  of  purduue.  The  writing  down  the 

eurchaser's  oame  upon  any  memorandum  of  sale  a^  the 
me  of  the  bidding;  ih  a  sumeient  signing.  J?ales  by  auc- 
tion of  iaiuls  are  within  the  above  incntKMicd  etiaitmi-nts 
of  the  b!a1ule  of  frauds ;  but  .sales  before  a  master  utult  r  a 
dtcrce  of  a  court  of  equity  will  be  carried  into  exfcutiuu 
althougi)  tiie  purchaser  did  not  subscribe  any  agreement, 
for  |be  judgment  of  the  court  ia  coqfirmiDg  the  pur- 
chase taCM  it  out  of  the  statute.  Ajf  auction  duty  of 
7d.  in  the  pound  is  pa\able  upon  oh  sales  by  auction 
of  ar.y  intert.-t  in  frerfii.lil,  injiyhold,  or  IciVsehu'd  lands, 
tenements,  houses,  ur  hert  diiiinients  ;'J7  Oco.  III.,  c.  .'Jli ; 
37  Geo.  III.,  c.  14;  and  4'i  Geo.  III.,  c.30:.  It  v.as  a 
of  the  civil  lav,  that  if  a  vendor  employed  a  pufi'cr  or  1 
penon  Iq  nuke  fietiUoos  biddings  in  order  to  niae  (he  | 


price,  it'waa  to  b«  mHHtml  m  a  firaiid.  M  ajwaldl  \m 
comneUed  to  sefl  thtwtiito  totliBliighMt  bonS  JkhhUAm 

(Huber,  Preeleci.  xviii.  2,  7) ;  bilt  itseems  to  \»-  stftl  I  in 
our  law  that,  unless  the  estate  is  advertised  to  l)e  .miJ<1 
without  reserve,  a  bidder  may  be  privately  apjiointed  by 
the  owner  in  onler  to  prevpnt  it  being  sold  at  an  uuder 
value,  thoup:h  tlie  amMintmnit  of  more  thaa  one  nidi 
peraon,  or  of  any  one  for  the  purpose  qf  takiof  ndyRatuse 
of  the  Mgemets  of  bidden*,  will  be  denned  a  muui. 

A  eouit  of  equity  looks  upon  tlw^  ainreed  to  he  done 
as  actually  performed  ;  and  therefore  when  a  contract  is 
made  for  the  sale  of  an  estate,  it  considt  rx  the  vendor  as  a 
trustee  for  the  purcha&er  of  tlie  istale  sold,  and  the 
purchaser  as  a  trustee  of  the  ])urctiasc  money  for  tlje 
vendor.  If  either  the  vendor  or  vend^  refuse  to  per&Mnn 
the  contract,  tlie  other  may  bring  an  action  at  law  for 
braa^of  oantmct,  or  ile a  biU  in  «piity  for  a  apetifte 
peifoniiance  ei  it. 

If  a  lull  in  equity  be  broueht  for  the  excrufion  6[  WH 
aifreenienl  not  in  writing,  and  the  defendant  contess  it  by  his 
answer,  without  insisting  on  tbe  benefit  of  the  statute  of 
frauds,  he  will  be  decreed  to  perform  it.  The  statute  m%y 
be  used  as  a  bar  to  the  relief,  though  the  agreement  be 
admitted,  but  it  caaaot  be  Dreaded  in  bar  to  a  discoveir 
of  tiM  fost  of  «i  agrecmeofc  If  an  agrecmmt,  though 
not  in  writing,  has  been  partly  executed,  that  is,  if 
acts  have  been  done  by  the  parties  in  peri'ormance  of 
the  agreement,  the  court  will,  upon  the  principle  of 
merenting  fraud,  decree  a  specinc  performance  of  it. 
What  amounts  to  part  pevtormanee  is  of  oonrse  a 
question  to  be  detcrttiiaed'ui  eaeli  eiw;  bat  it  ainr  be 
stated  generally  that  the  aols  inoit  be  kaeh  h  eenm  be 
done  with  nol  other  view  than  the  performance  of  the 
agreement,  and  that  they  must  be  substantial,  such  as  the 

fiaymcnt  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  purchase  money, 
t  IS  necessary  also  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  be  dis- 
tinctly ai^ertainuhle.  Parol  evidence  cannot  t>e  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  terms  of  a  wiittcB  acfamenl, 
but  it  may  for  the  purpose  of  showing  timt  the  %*ritliig 
does  not  ooiitain  the  real  terms  of  the  agnemeni,  or  tim 
(torn  other  circumstances,  such  as  waiver  or  the  like,  the 
plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  have  it  s])ecifically  performed. 
A>^Hin,  parol  evidence  is  atlmissihte  for  the  pur[)ose  of  ex- 
plaining a  Itilf'/if  ambitjuity  in  the  written  contmct,  that 
|s,  ^  amlnguity  whieh  does  not  appear  upon  the  inslru- 
mjent  ot  etmract,  but  arises  upon  the  application  of  the 
tenni  ft  tbe  contract  to  the  saljeotHBatter  of  it.  But 
parol  evidenee  cannot  be  adndtod  In  eld.  of  a  pafent 
nmbiir'.iity,  Ijccause  that  would  be  in  effect  to  esta- 
blish a  parol  arj^ument.  Still  in  some  cases  parol  e>i- 
deiice  is  admitted  tci  correct  mistakes  or  fraudulent 
omiftsions  in  agreements  and  deeds :  but  this  is  not 
done  without  great  caution,  and  only  tiriMM  Iho  dif< 
ferent  intention  of  the  patties  clearly  apMan.  Hfhcre  a 
penon  pretends  to  self  an  interest  different  frmn  that 
which  he  possesses,  the  general  nile  is  that  the  purchaser, 
on  discovcrinir  the  fact,  may  at  once  aliandon  the  c<ni- 
tract ;  but  tlicrc  are  some  few  exceptions,  such  as  where  the 
estate  was  charged  with  trifling  incumbrances  for  which  a 
satisfiu^orr  indemnity  can  be  given,  or  where  the  estate 
Wfi  sold  qy  auction,  or  before  a  master  in  chancery,  in 
loo,  to  some  of  which  only  the  vendor  has  a  title,  when 
a  court  of  equity  will  cpmpel  the  purchaser  to  take  the 
'ots  to  which  a  title  can  be  made  upon  receiving  com- 
ensation  for  the  value  of  the  others.  On  the  other 
land,  the  general  nilc  is  that  the  purchaiser  may  insist 
upon  having  what  the  vendor  can  give  him,  with 
compensation  for  what  lie  cannot  have.  Defects  in  the 
quantity  of  tiie  citate  arc  of  course  more  easily  made  the 
subject  of  compc«4«tftoi}  than  defoets  in  the  quaHtli  of  it 
The  vendor  is  not,  as  a  generaf  rale,  obliged  to  duelose 
such  dLlecIs  in  the  subject  of  the  cor.tmet  as  arc  patent, 
aiid  may  be  discovered  by  a  vigilant  purchaser :  and  it 
seems  that  even  wilful  misrcprcscutations  by  the  vcnilnr 
uj)on  points  not  especially  within  his  knowledge,  or  with 
respect  to  which  the  purciiaser  ought  to  have  made  parti- 
cular inquiry,  will  not  afi'ect  the  contract,  But  the  vendor 
is  bouna  to  disclose  latent  defects  in  the  estate  within  hfs 
knowledge,  and  the  purchn.rer  will  he  entitled  to  relief  for 
wilful  coticeahni  ul  uf  tluni.  .Mere  inadequacy  of  price, 
unless  it  be  verj- fjross  or  accompanied  with  circumstances 
of  Irpud  or  misreprc^ntatioq,  is  not  in  general  a  ground 
for  a  court  vX  eqfttty  lefodng  its  Biriitan«j4||ltjr  - 
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■■ind  aconvryance  oxpcuicd  will  seldom  be  set  aside'onthe 
([ground  of  iniulcijuauy  ol'  coiisidoration  merely,  even  thous^h 
the  case  be  one  in  wlui  h  the  court  niii;iit  oriijinally 
have  refused  a  specific  jx  rformaace.  But  sales  of  rever- 
aioDuy  interestB  are  tn  au  J,  ^th  nfliraiee  to  adequacy  or 
imdeqoaqr  of  coaHderation,  upoa  prindplet  peculiar  to 
thanueWei  and  not  eariljr  deftnable.  In  aides  of  such  in- 
terests, inadequacy  of  consideration,  especially  where  the 
vendor  is  an  heir  dealing  with  a  family  expectancy,  is  con- 
sidered in  itself  a  proof  of  fraud,  and  a  ground  for  setting 
aside  the  transaction  :  also  the  adequacy  of  the  considera- 
tion is  considered  with  reference  to  the  time  of  tht  con- 
tact and  not  to  the  event,  and  the  burden  lies  upon  the 
pordiascr  to  >>how  that  a  full  and  adequate  consideration 
aras  paid.  Tti»  naetteal  dEtot  of  thia  doctrine  has  been 
to  depreciate  tM  Tahie  of  retenions  upon  aales  nitieh 
below  their  calculated  vahic,  and  cotist'qai'ntly  often  to 
injure  the  very  persons  in  whose  lavoui-  it  was  introduced. 
In  sales  by  private  agreement  it  is  usual  to  lix  a  time  for 
completing  the  contract,  and  the  time  so  fixed  is  considered 
at  lavr  as  m  the  eaience  of  the  contract ;  so  that  if  the  one 
pu^  be  not  then  ready  to  complete,  the  other  may  treat 
tiie  oontiaet  as  abandoned :  Inu  a  comt  of  equity,  upon 
a  bill  brought  for  specific  perfonnaaee,  exercises  a  discre- 
tion in  examining  into  the  cause  of  a  delay  in  completing 
a  purchase,  and  will  in  certain  cases,  as  where  it  was  caused 
by  the  act  or  negligence  of  the  party  resisting  the  per- 
formance, or  was  occasioned  by  the  state  of  llic  title,  decree 
a  specific  performance  notwithstanding,  if  the  time  fixed 
for  completing  the  contract  is  not  material.  But  on  the 
other  haiidttwaghnotiinc  has  beenlimited  by  the  parties, 
the  cowt  wUI  rm  aarist  a  narty  who  has  allowed  his  con- 
tract to  lie  dormant  for  i.  h  nj^th  of  time.  Each  case  how- 
aver  must  depend  in  a  i^n  at  measure  upon  its  own  parti- 
cular tirtuiiistiiiitL-s. 

Jit  is  the  duty  of  the  vendor,  upon  the  contract  being  en- 
tered into,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  afler,  to  furnish  the 
porchaeer,  at  the  Tender's  own  ei^ensa,  with  an  abstract  of 
his  title  to  the  estate,  containing  a  statement  of  the  contents 
of  his  muniments  of  title,  and  an  account  of  the  incum- 
brances (if  any)  affecting  the  estate.  Before  the  late  act 
of  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  "27,  a  purchaser  had  a  right  to  require 
a  title  commencing  at  least  (JO  years  previous  to  the  time 
of  his  purchase,  because  the  old  statute  of  limitations  could 
not  in  a  shorter  time  confer  a  title ;  but  since  that  act  it 
may  be  considered  generally  that  an  abstract  going  back 
40  yearn  is  suflicient.  Nevertlwleai  as  ISormeiljr  a  period  of 
60  yean  was  not  always  sufldent ;  as  for  rartanee  In  eases 
when  it  iiiiu'ht  be  presumed  from  the  abs1rn<-t  that  prior 
fhlalis  tail  were  subsisting,  so  cases  must  slill  IrctjuentJy 
arise  in  which  it  will  be  neeessan'  to  go  back-beyond  a -10- 
veare  period.  Kvery  pun  hu.scr  lias  a  right  to  in.sist  upon 
naving  a  good  title,  and  equity  will  not  compel  a  purchaser 
to  accept  one  in  any  respect  doubtful,  unless  ha  has  entered 
into  a  special  contract  to  take  the  estate  with  sadi  a 
title  as  the  vendor  can  ||iva.  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
here  into  any  examination  of  the  numerous  circum- 
stances upon  which  the  completeness  of  a  title  may  depend  ; 
but  it  may  be  ol)servcd  that  important  alterations  have 
been  made  by  the  3  1  Wni.  1\  c.  100,  regulating  the 
law  of  descent,  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations  of  the  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  and  by  the  WillsAotof  the  I  Vict,0. 
tending  to  shorten  ana  simnliQr  m  many  lenects  the  ex- 
aouaatum  of  abstracts  of  title.  The  seller  is  nonnd  to  pro- 
duoa  the  deeds  required  to  verify  the  abstract,  if  in  his  pns~ 
seSMOn,  or  to  paytlie  exnense  of  examining  tiiLiu,  il  in  tiie 
jiQ.w.-vsion  of  anotiier.  In  short,  the  general  rule  is  that 
tiie  vendor  should  bear  the  expense  of  making  out  the 
title,  while  the  pmehflier  should  bear  the  expanse  of  the 
conveyance. 

The  meaning  and  objects  of  attendant  fcms  have  been 
explained  under  Tsuis  or  Years. 

A  purchaser  has  a  right  to  re(piirc  that  all  outstanding 
terms  of  which  he  conld  avail  himself  in  ejectment  should 
be  assigned  to  attend  his  inheritance  ;  and  as  a  general 
rule  he  should  never  omit  to  do  so,  wlicther  the  term  has 
been  previously  assigned  to  attend  the  inheritance  or  not. 
It  Is  seldom  safe  to  rely  upon  a  proviso  for  cesser  of  the 
term  contained  inthe  aeed  creating  it,  as  any  inaoemaey  in 
the  flaming  of  the  instrament,  or  any  departure  from  the 
conditions  on  wliich  the  cessor  was  to  take  place,  may 
prevent  it,  and  leave  the  term  a  subsisting  interest.  Nei- 
ttaeriaitasfefiirapafebaier  tonly  on  a  ftanner  aangiir 


ment  to  attend  ;  for  though  the  vendnr's  trustee, 'upOB 
notice  given  to  him  of  the  conve\ aiict'.  becomes  trustee 
for  the  parciiivser,  which  might  lie  supposed  to  answer  all 
purposes,  still  it  is  adviMible  for  the  purchaser  to  have  an 
actual  assignment  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  surrender 
of  the  term  being  afterwards  presumed  on  the  ground  of  its 
not  having  been  dealt  with  as  a  enbsiating  estate  at  the 
time  of  the  conveyance. 

Before  the  execution  of  the  conveyance,  the  purchaser 
.should  cause  search  to  be  made  forincumbranc  <  ^  atf  ecting 
the  estate,  though  none  such  should  appear  upon  the  ab- 
stract. If  the  lands  lie  in  a  register  county,  tlie  register 
should  be  searched  for  prior  conveyances,  murtgiuea, 
charges  of  annuttiea,  fto.  Judgments,  which  by  the  I  es2 
Vict,  c.  llOt  aia  noar  oiade  an  aetoal  cbaife  upon  the 
debtorls  present  and  futore  interest  in  lands,  of  wlmtevei 

kind,  ougiit  alsn  to  be  carefully  searched  fur.  By  the  above- 
mentioned  act,  the  2  ik  ;j  Vict.,  c.  11,  and  3  4  V  ict., 
c.  H2,  all  judtrmciit'-,  i:i  order  to  affect  purchasers,  must  be 
regi.stered  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  every  live  yeara : 
it  follows  therefore  that  a  ptminaer  should  search  the 
records  of  that  court  for  five  years  precediog  hispuichie, 
except  in  the  ease  of  lands  lyiog  in  IkGddlesex,  vi^ere,  aa 
the  Keg^trv  Act  for  that  county  provides  that  judgments 
shall  not  bind  lands  until  registered,  it  is  sufficient  if 
search  be  made  in  the  County  Kegi.stcr  for  the  above- 
mentioned  period.  By  the  Isth  section  of  the  1  &  2 
Vict.,  c.  110,  decrees  of  courts  of  equity  arc  to  have  the 
effect  of  judgments  at  law,  and  are  to  he  registered  in  Uie 
Court  of  Conimon  Fleis  in  the  same  manner.  Th^  nraat 
therefbre  now  l>e  searched  for  in  the  saoM  mw.  abd  for 
the  same  periods  as  judgments.  Since  the  estabiishmeiit 

by  the  '2  Vict.,  c.  11,  as.  7  ^,  of  a  registry  for  li''->,  ji.-/t- 
li'  ut'  s,  and  crown  debts,  and  accountants  to  the  cross n,  a 
purcluLser  should  al.-o  searcli  those  regi.sters. 

A  purchaser  has  also  a  right  to  require  that  the  vendor 
should  enter  into  the  usual  covenants,  which  arc— 1,  That 
he  is  seised  in  M  (if  the  fact  be  so) ;  2,  that  he  baa  power 
to  convey ;  3,  for  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  purdilser,  his 
heirs,  and  as-signs;  4,  that  tlie  estate  is  free  from  incum- 
bninees  ;  and  lastly,  for  further  assurance.  When  a  vendor 
sells  under  a  power  of  appointment,  the  first  covenant 
ou^ht  to  be  that  the  power  was  well  created  and  is  sub- 
sisting. A  purchaser  should  never  accept  a  defective  title, 
relying  on  the  vendor's  covenants,without  an  exprew  stipula- 
tion that  the  covenants  are  to  be  an  indemnity  aeainat  the 
defect ;  for  otherwise,  if  the  defect  was  known  to  him  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  the  presumption  will  be  that  he  took 
the  estate  ^uhji  ct  to  it.  A  vendor  who  actually  purc  ha--<:d 
the  estate  lutnscll'  for  money  or  other  valuable  cunsideni- 
tion,  and  obtained  pro])L'r  coM'iuuits  for  title,  is  not  bound 
to  enter  into  covenants  extending  beyond  his  own  acts; 
but  a  vendor  w  ho  claims  through  some  other  person,  as  by 
descent  or  devise,  is  bound  to  enter  into  covenants  extend- 
ing to  the  acts  of  the  last  purchaser.  "When  an  estate  is 
sold  by  trusters,  the  only  covenant  which  the  purchaser 
can  require  from  them  is  that  they  have  done  no  act  to  In- 
cumber the  estate,  but  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  usual 
covenants  from  the  cesluis  que  (rmt,  except  where  the 
estate  is  sold  under  a  direction  in  a  will  or  decree  of  a 
court  of  equi^  for  payment  of  debts,  &c„  when  covenants 
for  title  are  dispensea  with  on  account  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  which  would  be  occasioned  in  obtaining  them  fion 
every  creditor.  In  general,  the  vendor,  upon  the  execu- 
W'.iu  of  the  c(inveyance,  delivers  over  the  titIe-dLe<ls  to  the 
purchaser;  but  if,  as  sometimes  is  the  case,  it  is  agret«d 
that  he  should  retain  them  on  account  of  their  referring  to 
other  lands  than  those  sold,  he  ought  to  covenant  with  the 
purchaser  to  inoduce  them  to  him  as  occasion  shall 
quire.  The  usual  covenants  for  title  entered  into  by  a 
▼endor  with  a  purchaser  pass  to  the  heim  and  assignees  at 
common  law  of  the  vendor,  or,  as  it  is  In  hnically  termed, 
run  with  the  land.  If  the  purchaser,  hi.>  licirs  t  r  it-^signs, 
be  evicted  upon  a  defect  in  the  title  within  t!u'  l  uvcnant 
for  title,  he  or  they  may  bring  an  action  at  law  upon  it  for 
damages;  and  if  without  eviction  a  defect  be  discovered, 
an  action  for  damages  may  be  resorted  to,  or,  if  the  defect 
can  be  snppKed,  a  mll'in  equity  may  be  filed  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  covenant  tor  further  assurance. 

I'pon  the  principle  that  equity  considers  that  which  is 
agreed  to  be  ilone  as  perfornictf.  the  purcha.scr  is  entitled 
to  the  profits  of  the  estate,  and  tlie  vendor  to  interest, 
wbieh  the  eomt  always  gi«a  at  d^zSVb^e^egle 
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the  purchase-money  from  the  tinui  of  Minpleting  the  con- 
tajgi;  Rod  if  the  vendor  gives  tip  poneiaion  of  the  estate 

wMlioat  reoetvin!^  the  purchafle-money,  a  eoort  of  equity, 
^ihcther  a  lejjal  convevanrp  has  bn  n  <  \f' <  uf(.'d  or  not,  will 
consider  him  to  have  a  liea  on  the  lami  ior  tlie  moiu-y ; 
nd  this  hen  extends  to  the  mircha-ser'H  heir  and  to  all 
penoiis  claiming  under  him  with  notice  of  the  lien,  though 
TOT  valuable  consideration.  [Lien.1  Where  a  parchaacr  buys 
land  fi-om  tnuteeajrith  notice  of  tKe  trust,  if  tlie  instrument 
ereating  the  traat  00DtHii,'ai  it  gnierally  does,  a  cleuie 
declaring  the  receipts  of  the  tnistees  discharpres  to  pur- 
chasers, lie  has  no  occasion,  after  pavins:  his  money  to  the 
tni'stccs  and  gfttina^  a  receipt  from  (hem,  to  concern  liim- 
self  about  tlic  application  of  it.  But  if  there  be  no  such 
receipt-clause,  and  the  property  is  real  estate,  the  pur- 
chaser must  for  his  ovm  security  see  that  the  monqr  ie 
•etailty  applied  fbr  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  unless  fai 
cam  WMn  the  trust  is  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  pay- 
tnent  of  debts  ^nerally,  an  exception  admitted  on  account 
of  the  indefinite  nature  of  -iiu  h  a  trwst.  If  the  estate  l>e 
left-sehold,  which  ffoes  to  the  executor  and  niiLst  be  ap- 
plied with  the  otlur  pereonal  estate  in  payment  of  debts 
generally,  the  piu  t  hxser  is,  on  the  ground  above  stated, 
not  considered  ouuud  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  pur- 
rtieM  money,  unless  be  had  notice  at  tbe  tim«  of  his  pur- 
eliase  that  tn  ere  were  no  debts. 

It  is  necessary  herf  'o  make  some  observations  upon  the 
doctrine  of  notice  il-.  ajiplud  to  ]iiirehasers.  Notice  may 
be  defined  to  l)e  knowledge  wlueh  the  purchaser  either 
actually  has,  or  is  pri-suracd  in  law  to  have,  at  the  time  of 
his  purchase,  of  tne  existence  of  incumbrances  or  other 
dreumstaooes  tending,  to  defeat  his  estate.  Bevdes  ac- 
tual notice^  which  needs  no  definition,  a  purchaser  may 
have  what  is  called  constructive  notice.  Constructive 
notice  is  in  fact  no  more  than  evidence  of  notice  which 
is  legally  conclusive.  Thus  notice  to  tlie  eounsel.  asent,  or 
attorney  of  the  purchaser  is  notice  to  hini.  A  public  act  of 
parliament  is  binding  upon,  and  therefore  is  notice  to  all 
mankind,  but  not  a  private  act,  nor  even,  it  seems,  acts  of  a 

jirivate  nature  declared  to  be  public  for  the  purpose  of  being 
odicially  noticed.  A  /t«  pendens,  if  registered  under  the 
2  Vict.,  c.  11,  is  itself  notice  to  a  purchaser,  so  that  he  is 
affected  with  the  costs  of  and  bound  to  abide  by  all  prior 
proeeedin^'>i  in  the  suit.  Hut  neither  decrees  of  eouits  of 
equity  nor  judjj^menta  of  courts  of  law  are  of  themselves 
notice.  Hie  manner  in  which  judgments  and  decrees  become 
notice  to  purchasers  has  been  explained  above.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  degree  of  evidence  will  amount  to  constructive 
notice,  but  it  may  be  Itad  down  tbat  whatever  b  suSoient 
to  piit  a  vii;ilant  purchaser  upon  an  inquiry  is  good  notice  ; 
or.  in  other  words,  that  wberever  a  man  Has  sufficient  in- 
formation to  lead  liim  to  a  flMt»  he  should  be  deemed 
cognizant  of  it.   [Noticb.]  . 

As  to  the  protection  of  purchase!*  firom  fraudulent  and 
voluntanr  aettlementst  see  SarrLKMXNT.  The  Statute  of 
Charitable  Uses  (43  Elix.,  c.  4)  contains  a  proviso  that  pur- 
chascn  for  an  adequate  valuable  consideration  without 
notice  of  lands  given  to  charitable  uses  shall  not  liavc  their 
puiehases  impeached.  By  tiie  2  &  3  Viet.,  c.  11,  ss.  12, 
13,  conveyances  by  bankrupts  lioitt}  fiJe  made  before  the 
date  and  issuing  of  the  fiat  are  declared  to  be  valid  not- 
witlwtandiiu;  a  prior  act  of  bankruptcy,  provided  that  the 
jnirehaeer  nd  at  the  time  no  notice  of  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  purdiasers  with  notice  are  not  to  be  affected 
uiuees  the  flat  issue  within  twelve  months  after  such  act  of 
bankrviptcv.  Also  by  tlie  2  fc  :!  Vict.,  c.  21),  s.  1,  all  eon- 
tracta,  dealini^s,  and  transactions  with  a  banki'ui)t  boiiil 
jUe  made  and  entered  into,  and  all  executions  and  at- 
tachments i^iaiost  his  lands  or  goods  bmtd  fide  executed 
or  levied  before  the  date  and  issuing  of  a  fiat  against  him, 
are  valid  as  to  persons  dealing  with  him  or  proceeding 
against  hi.s  property  without  notice  of  an  act  of  bank- 
nij'tey.  It  would  seem  that  the  rule  as  to  payments 
m.ule'to  a  bankrupt  still  depends  uuou  the  H2nd  section  of 
the  G  Tico.  IV.,  e.  10;  and  that  therefore  an  announee- 
ment  of  adjudication  in  the  'Gazette,'  under  tlie  83rd 
section,  is  notice  to  a  person  making  a  payment  to  a  bank- 
rupt. The  87th  section  of  the  last-mentioned  Aet  limits 
the  right  of  the  bankrupt  to  impeach  ttie  title  of  pur- 
chasers under  a  commission  on  account  of  defects  in  the 
proceedings;  and  the  4th  section  protects  under  certain 
conditions  a  conveyance  by  a  trader  of  all  his  estate  and 
effects  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Deedii  relating  to 
P.  a,  N0.1M2. 


lands  lying  in  the  counties  of  York  and  Middlesex,  or  in 
the  ^town  of^  Kinatonmpon-Hu]!,  are  by  several  acts  of 
paHiament  dSreetra  to  be  registered ;  and  all  deeds  not  so 

re-jistered  are  declared  fmudulent  and  void  against  sub- 
sequent purchasers.  Provision  has  now  been  made,  as 
before  stated,  for  thi  i cgi.stration  of  judgment.s,  liles  pen- 
denies,  and  crown  debts ;  and  a  purchaser  without  notice 
will  be  protected  against  them  if  not  duly  registered.  But 
as  it  was  formerly  held  that  a  judgmenC  though  not 
dodceted  as  required  by  the  then  existing  law,  was  nevei^ 
theless  good  against  a  purchaser  who  hatl  notice  of  it;  and 
the  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  82,  declaring  that  notice  of  an  unre- 
gistered judtrment  shall  not  affect  purchasei"s  is  not  general, 
but  confined  to  remedies  by  virtue  of  the  1  &  2  Vict., 
e.  110,  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  judgment  creditor  whe 
has  not  reg^istered  his  judgnnent  may  still,  as  against  a 
purchaser  with  notice,  avail  himself  of  his  rmedies  under 
the  old  law.  Bv  the  2  &  3  Vict.,  c.  1 1 ,  s.  7,  it  appears  that 
a  purchaser  will  still  be  affected  by  express  notice  of  a/t> 
pendens  tliouirh  unregistered  :  Imt  from  s.  8  it  seems  that 
notice  ot  an  uurejiistered  crown  debt  is  immateri.al. 

Tlie  .■>4  Geo.  III.,  c.  17.3,  and  the  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  UK), 
contain  certain  provisions  for  the  protection  of  piuehasers 
from  defects  in  tlie  mode  in  wliich  sales  have  been  effected 
for  the  redemption  of  tbe  land-tax.  Besides  these 
statutable  pirovisions»  the*  courts  of  equity  will  in  many 
cases  interfere  for  the  protection  of  a  purcha.ser  who 
bought  without  notice  of  incumbrances  on  tlie  estate. 
Tluis  if  a  purcliivser  w  ithout  notice  buy  or  get  in  the  legal 
estate  of  a  mortgage  or  any  other  pnor  incumbrance  by 
which  he  can  defend  himself  at  law,  a  court  of  eauijy 
will  not  interfere  to  aid  an  adversaiy.  of  wboee  uaim 
he  had  no  notice,  in  setting  aside  toe  ineumbranee; 
and  the  court  will  give  the  same  protection  to  a  pur- 
chaser who,  though  he  has  not  got  in  the  prior  lesral 
estate,  has  a  better  right  to  call  for  it  than  any  otiier 
person.  Ecputy  also  will  aid  a  purchaser  for  valu- 
able consideration  against  the  conscaucnces  of  any  fVaud 
or  undue  concealment  by  the  vendor  of  the  detective 
execution  of  a  power,  a  defodive  surrender  of  copyholds, 
or  a  defective  conveyance. 

Certain  persons  are,  by  the  general  rules  of  law,  under 
either  an  absolute  or  partial  incapacity  to  purcliase  real 
estate  for  their  own  benefit.  Coke  lays  it  down  i,(;o.  I.itf. 
3  a)  generally'that  the  parishioners  or  inhabitants  of  iuiy 

filace,  or  the  cburcbwaiuens,  are  incapable  of  purchasing 
ands  by  those  nttBCa;  but  that  in  Ix>ndon  the  parson  ana 
churchwardens  are  a  eovporaiioa  for  that  purpose.  .Aliens 
are  capable  of  purchasing  lands,  but  ineapiBble-of  holding  i 
and,  upon  office  fDund,  the  lands  go  to  the  king.  .\!so 
persons  guilty  of  felony  or  treason,  or  of  the  oft'ence  of  jmr 
mniiirc,  may  piireliase,  l)ut  caniuit  hold.  If  (hey  purchase 
before  attainder,  tlie  land  goes  to  Uie  lord;  if  alter,  to  the 
king  (Co.  Litt.  'Ih.).  Also  corporations,  whether  sole  or 
aggregate^  though  tliey  may  purchase,  cannot  hold  lands 
wiQiout  licenee.  [MoKntAm.]  Infants  under  21  may 
purchase,  but  cannot  bind  themselves  by  the  contract. 
They  may  waive  the  purchase  on  attaining  21 ;  and  if 
they  have  not  then  agreed  to  the  purchase,  the  right 
of  waiver  remains  to  then  heii^  i  Co.  Lit.  2  A.)  FeniPS 
roj'ffr/ may  purchase  :  but  their  husbands,  if  they  disairrec 
to  the  purchase,  may  divest  the  estate,  and  maintain 
trover  for  the  purchase-money ;  and  after  the  husband's 
death,  the  wife  or  her  heirs,  whether  the  husband  had 
airreed  or  not,  may  waive  the  purchase  (Co.  IJtt.  3  a.). 
Idiob*  or  lunatics,  it  seems,  are  capable  of  pnreha-sint;  ; 
but  a  purchase  Ijy  an  idiot  may  be  avoided  by  the  kiiiji  on 
office  Ibund,  and  a  pureh:l^(•  by  a  lunatic  may  tie  annit]K<I 
by  his  committee  alter  inquisition.  The  heirs  of  idiots  or 
lunatics  dying  during  idiotcy  or  lunacy  may  also  avoid 

Surchaaes  by  them  (Co.iiU.  ,2  6.  227  a;  2  Vem.  412). 
ales  by  inflmts,  fimn  covert,  idiots,  and  lunatics  are  sub- 
ject  to  be  defeated  in  the  same  manner  as  purchases  by 
them.  As  to  the  incapacity  of  trustees  to  purchase,  see 
Trust  .vnd  Tui  sTxt. 

l^Sugden,  On  l  eudon  und  Purchasers  of  Estates,  lOtli 
edit.) 

VENDS,  or  WENDS.  The  general  appellation  of 
Vends  was  given  to  the  Slavonian  popnlationa  which  had 
settled  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany  Arom  the  banks  of 
the  Kibe  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic :  they  were  divided 

info  Obotrites,  in  the  ine-cnt  duchies  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  VilUces,  in  Pomerania,  between  the  Vit;tula  and  tlio 
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Oder;  Ilavcliftnu,  in  Bratuknbnrc;  SorbcB  or  SurahiH, 
between  the  rivcre  Saale  and  Elbe;  and  Lutitzes,  in 
Luntia. 

The  name  of  Vends  is  nom jpven  to  the  Slaronians  of 
Lii>atia,  who  in  the  inid»t  of  a  German  population  i>re- 
»ii\f  till  thii  day  their  national  lancimge,  ami  in  some 
villiijji'S,  particularly  amon<;  the  woiutn,  a  ptculinr  dreaa. 
Thtir  number  is  mipnoseJ  to  bf  about  200,(XK),  ol  wiiom, 
Bince  the  divisions  adopted  by  the  treaty  ot  Vienna,  about 
riO.IXX)  are  under  the  dominion  of  Saxony,  and  the  re- 
mainder betoDK  to  PfUMiB.  Thre«-fimrtha  of  them  are 
Protestanta  and  one-ftxirth  Roman  CatboHoa.  A  great 
numbi  r  uf  ili^tintruishctl  families  in  Nortliem  Germany  are 
of  SI.LViini:ia  oriirin,  and  tlu  y  may  be  euMly  distinguished 
bv  »hi'  tcrminaiion  ot"  their  names,  which  end  in  ilz,  iA, 
«i/>1e,  /icA,  ow,  eiix,  &c.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Bulow, 
Nostits,  Ranachnik.  fto.  Leibniti  aa  well  as  Imiag  wan 
of  Slavoiuan  origin. 

The  langnaKe  of  the  Vends,  which  ii  dmded  into  throe 
dialects,  dates  iU  first  literature  from  the  Reformation,  but 
the  cieat  ilifiiculty  of  providinc:  ministers  who  could 
preach  in  that  lani^uairo  induced  the  Saxon  covemmi  uf  to 
make  ettbrts  to  supplant  the  Vend  lani^uaRe  by  the  (Jer- 
man.  These  efforts  were  so  successful,  that,  out  of  seventy- 
two  Vendish  paiiahea  in  Upper  Lusatia,  uxteen  became 
entirely  Germanited.  But  in  the  beg:inning  of  the  ei^^t- 
ecnth  century  more  liberal  views  respecting  that  question 
beiran  to  prevail,  and  institutions  lor  the  education  of 
V(  nilish  cit  rf.'y  were  established  at  Leipzie;  in  17H!,  and  at 
Wittenber^p  in  172i).  The  orthography  of  the  Vendish 
lai^;mgie was  fixed  in  lOSO,  l)y  Zaehana  }3irlin^.  a  Lutheran 
elerayman.  This  language  has  l>een  much  cultivated,  par- 
ticululyinrscent  times.  Manyworics,ctuefly  of  a  religious 
character,  were  translated  into  it  from  the  German,  and 
there  is  even  a  successfVil  metrical  translation  into  the 
same  lan^asre  of  jtevcml  l  anlos  of  Klopstooks  'Messial^' 

There  arc  still  some  n  ninaiitH  ol'a  Si)i\onian  population 
in  the  kini^dom  of  Manovc!,  in  the  dmhy  of  Liniebure,  in 
the  district  of  Dracwan,  which  is  called  on  that  account 
the  land  of  tlie  Vends,  or  Wendland.  Thi^  population 
exhibits  a  marked  difference  in  buwaafe  and  customs  fVom 
the  surrounding  Germans.  As  Tate  as  the  jcar  1757 
divine  service  was  performed  in  the  Vendish  lanijiia<re  at  ft 
place  called  Wastro'.v,  but  it  is  now  snperseded  liy  the 
German,  and  the  itilinbi!  iir-  s|  i  ;>k  a  mixture  of  both 
tongues.  There  are  no  oilier  wnttcn  documents  in  that 
language  extant  except  a  small  voeabular}-  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  From  these  docvments  it  appeals  that  this  lan- 
prna^e  was  nearer  to  the  FtoHdi  than  to  any  other  Slaronian 

dialect. 

VKNF.ERING.  called  al<o  T'l/i'vriri^r  and  Firn'prin in 
cnbinet-work,  is  the  art  <  1  I  v.  iiicrthin  leaves,  called  tvnr'^r.'r. 
of  a  valuable  kind  of  \vtiod  upon  a  ground  or  foundation  ol 
inferior  mateiid,  so  as  to  produce  articles  of  ele^'ant  ap- 
peanmce  at  smaller  coat  than  if  tbejr  were  made  solid,  or 
eomnosed  entirely  of  the  ormmental  wood  which  appears 
on  the  surface.  Webster,  after  referrinc:  to  the  Gennan 
form  of  the  word,  fxirnieren,  observes,  that  it  seems  to 
come  from  the  root  ot fiiniiih,  the  primat}  ^^ense  rifwliifli 
is  to  j<iit  (in.  M ir(j!ii  frrf,  which  is  a  more  complicated 
Mnd  of  \  eneerinfj  or  inlaid  work,  in  which  pieces  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wood,  and  sometimes  of  hom,  irocy,  and  meta], 
are  airanged  so  as  to  prodnee  an  omamenfal  effect,  comes 

from  the  French  vunfjnf,  lunrrptrtrr,  to  mark  or  spot. 
Small  veneers  are  cut  bv  liand  «ith  a  thin  saw,  the  block 
beini;  held  firmly  in  a  vice  ;  but  lavci^  o!i(>s  are  usually  rut 
by  machinery,  for  a  notice  of  wllich  see  Swv-Mill,  vol. 
XX..  pp.  47!>."4W).  They  are  carefhlly  brought  to  the  right 
thicknem  by  fine  planes ;  cat  precisely  to  the  reoutred 
shape ;  and  then  (cfncd  down  to  the  grrnind,  which  snotild 
be  of  dry  wood,  with  strong  glnc.  If  the  form  of  the  article 
will  permit  it,  it  is  then  put  in  a  prr.^s  until  the  glue  is 
drj':  nut  if  nut,  the  nrwly-laid  veneers  are  covered  with  a 
board,  which  i*  pressed  down  either  by  woii;hts  or  bv  pole* 
nlnittin^  aijainst  the  lu;ims  in  the  roof  of  the  wuik-liop. 
In  veneering  on  cuned  suriaces  a  somewhat  ditferent 
course  is  pnrsue<l,  but  with  the  same  object,  that  of  keep- 
ing the  veneer  in  its  place  until  the  glue  is  SUIBciently  set 
to  hold  it  securely.  T*hp  work  is  aOenvards  tlnished  with 
very  fine  planes  and  scranoi^*,  and  poli-.lud  with  fish-skin, 
va\,  and  a  brush  or  p'tii>her  of  sliavf^rass.  In  cuttini; 
iiiit  [>:i1t.Tns  for  nianpit  try,  cxcecdinijly  finL>  saws.  t>omo- 

timvs  made  oi  wntvU-sprinj;,  ar«  used,  «ad  Kvciai  tUick- 


ncsscs  of  vcnccr  are  cut  tofrether,  or  if  not,  the  veneer  is 
placed  between  two  other  pieces  of  wood  to  hold  it  stiff, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  breaking. 

VENERICA'KDIA.  r8oinnfiitAC«A,voL  xxiii.,  p.  105.] 

VENBIUDiSS,  a  Ikmih-  of  OoMimsflBa. 

The  genus  Vetau  of  Linnieuswas  arranged  Iqr  hia  i» 
the  second  section  (Btvalvw  .*  Cbncto)  or  lua  fktkum 
MiMutca  ximplir.iottmeckt  gWtooafearwa,  batwoaii  Donmx 
and  SroNOYLUS. 

He  divided  the  genus  into  the  foUowtof  aeetiona}— 
*  Pubetitet. 

Species  i-^Dione,  Papkia,  marie<L,  tk^trm, 
**  Impubere$  Mubeonlalm, 

Species: — vtrrwoia,  ccuina,  emiutUata,  t^aUhta, 
tulr<i,  Jifjcuntn,  erycitia,  mereenarin,  ishtndirn,  rfn'nnf, 
mactdaia,   mrretnx,   Itfta,  castrnittt,  Phryne,  Meroe, 
d^bmiOtJIinbnata,  reticulata,  snuainoia. 

***  Jmpuberet  orbiculatte. 

Spedtt'.—tigitrima,  protirata,  petuyloaniea^  inemf- 
fnfa,  mmMOt  taeottUt,  tormlU,  pselNiato,  teripia, 
tilcntula. 

****  [mpuhfr<'<<  ovale*,  itupra  rimim  mhingtifattf. 

Species: — litfnitn,  roluriduta,  (IfniuMtn,  and  virginfa. 

Such  is  the  arraneenient  of  Linna-us  in  his  last  wHtion 
of  the  'Systems  Naturn>,'  and  he  characterize!)  the  hinge 
of  the  genus  as  consisting  of  three  teeUl,  all  approximate, 
the  lateral  teeth  diverging  at  the  apex.  He  adds  otJier 
characters,  the  offspring  of  a  prtirient  imagination. 

The  (hvqufix  of  Ijimarck  are  characterized  as  having  at 
least  three  cardinal  teeth  in  one  valve,  the  other  having  as 
many  or  less:  lateral  tci  th  sonufinu s. 

I.Amarck  divides  this  gron;)  into  two  sections : — 
1.  Conijif^^jhinatUet. 

These  have  lateral  teeth,* and  are  covered  with  what 
Lamarck  terms  a  false  epidermis. 

Qmii«t%i—Ci/cla»,  Cvfena,  GaJathetl. 

2.  Conqiifin  marinff. 

Thes*>  have  no  lateral  teeth  Ibr  the  most  n.art,  and,  rarely, 
an  epidermis  c<nering  the  whole  shell  with  the  exception 
of  the  umboncs. 

Crenera:~-C|KfinM»  Cj|r<Aerea,  Vemu,  Venerieardia. 

M.  Deshayes,  fn  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Animanx  sans 
Vertdhres,'  expresses  his  opinion  that  this  family  or  gmii[) 
is  very  iiiilural.  niid  adds  that  the  two  divisions  estabii>hcd 
l>y  I^amarck  oui,'bt  to  l)e  adojited ;  he  even  thinks  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  give  a  more  equal  value  to  the 
component  parts,  and  to  elevate  each  of  the  divisions  to 
the  title  ot^  families.  In  the  4ist  he  would  place  the 
sreater  part  of  the  river-shelh  wMch  do  not  belong  to  the 
Naiadks.  Upon  a  study  of  the  animal,  he  considers  it 
no(  es>.ar\' to  intriKhiee  Iridinn  iii1i>  the  group  of  Conqutx 
F'iiri<itilr\.  The  shells,  he  obs*  r\  e>,  do  not  present,  as  is 
W  eil  known,  eliaracters  of  more  than  a  secondary  \alue  in 
comparison  with  tho^e  of  the  animals.  All  the  animals  of 
tlie  family  of  Cott^uea  have  the  mantle  pralonsed  poa> 
teriorly  into  two  siphons.  In  the  animals  of  the  JVa/odlra, 
on  the  rnntmry,  the  two  lobes  of  tho  mantle  are  sejiarafed 
thri)Ui:liout  their  contour.  The  Irulitue  have  tlir  IoIh-.s  of 
till'  mantle  utiited,  terminated  by  two  siphons,  but  have  no 
retractor  muscle  ])i-oper  to  those  part.s.  as  the  ('u/tques  have. 

M.  (Dr.)  Pfeiffer,  in  lus  work  on  the  niollusks  of  Germany, 
remarkable  for  a  great  number  of  excellent  observations, 
perceived,  oheerves  M.  Deshayes.  when  studying  the  ani- 
mals of  the  genus  Cg^ag,  that  there  w  as  one  whose  pos;- 
terior  siphons  were  much  shorter  than  in  the  other  specios, 
!i:i:dl'.  ]  n  ojt-cting  beyond  the  borders  of  the  shell  ;  and  he 
thought  this  character  .sufficient  to  justify  tlie  e>l:iblishnient 
of  a  genus  under  the  name  of  Ptsidium,  a  genus  however 
which  M.  Deslmyes  does  not  think  it  useful  to  adopt,  the 
charactci-s  on  winch  it  is  founded  having  but  UtUe  vwttO. 

If,  says  M.  Deshayes  in  continuation,  we  examine  the 
Conijw'*  Marims,  the  following  observations  may  be 
made.  The  genus  Cyr/>//.j  i-.  really  inferuu  tliate  In-tw ecu 
the  Cijren/v  and  the  Cytlierrcey  and  I.amarck  Iia»  justly 
a])preciated  their  relations.  We  shall  see,  he  remarks, 
hereafter  that  the  genera  Vnius  and  Cytherea  may  be 
united,  not  after  the  manner  of  linna'us,  who  placed 
among  his  Venerea  shells  really  foreign  to  the  genus,  but 
by  establishing  in  the  genu.s  Venus  two  sections  represent- 
i:ig  the  two  genera  of  I.amarck.  l'<'nrrieunlia,^\.  Des-  - 
haycs  thinks,  ought  to  be  !>uj)pre.-sed  and  traualVnt'd  to 
Ctirtlilci,  of  which  it  possesses  all  the  characters.  Jle  has, 
OS  we  thiok,  succeastully  sliown,  in  nvtoi  ajwendcd  to  the  , 
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genera  Cnrdita  and  Venericardiit,  why  they  ought  to  be 
united ;  and  moreover  why  they  can  neither  be  suffered  to 
rumaln  in  the  group  Cunt/ues,  nor  in  the  Cardiacea.  This 
being  allowed,  the  Marina  Corque*  will  be  redutied  to 
two  eenera,  Cyvrina  and  VenuSy  the  CytheraeB  being 
iinitcu  to  tJie  last-nanitd  penus.  To  these  two  genera 
M.  Bcshayes  Avuuld  udd  Astahtk,  a  genus  wb|ch  he 
thinks  iiui^ht  fiiul  u  more  fittiqgpUtM  thwi  ailHMlg 
the  TellmuLc  of  Lamarck. 

Tlie  Cardiacea  of  Cuvier  coni»ist  of  the  genera  Cardium 
(with  the  subgenus  Ileim'crtrdium),  JDomuv  (^/cUtt  (with 
UW  lubgeoeni  Cyremiy  Ctjprina,  and  Oalathm\  Corbh, 
Teliina,  lAin'fHS,  Lnci/iu,  I  uiruHna,  Vertiis,  C'irlmhi,  and 
Mut-trn  ( itichidins;' Ihe  true  Martrrp  and  Ww.  Ldvii^iinn^i). 

The  genus  I'l.nu's  he  dnides  into  tlie  tnu'  I'mpris, 
At*ijrle  or  Crasitna,  Cytturea,  Cupua,  and  Peiricufa  ;  and 
he  dc&nc!i  this  great  gODua  Fenus  as  comprising  a  mul- 
titude of  sheUa  vihm  copnon  character  u  to  have  the 
teeth  and  laminaB  of  \b»  Idnge  aptiroxfitnted  trader  the 
umbo  in  a  single  group.  Tliey  are,  he  ri'nmrk!»,  in  ^''neral 
more  flattened  and  more  cloniriitcd  ji::i;ill«.l!y  to  tlie  liiuge 
than  the  Cardia.  Their  nl  -,  wlu  ii  Ihiy  ha\f  iiny.  arc 
nearly  always  parallel  to  the  bocders,  which  is  the  oppo!<ite 
of  the  Cardia,  The  ligament  Often  leaves  behind  the 
umbooes  an  elliptical  impreanon  named  by  modem  zoolo- 
nsta  the  eonlsf ;  and  there  is  nearly  always  in  ihmt  of 
toe  umbones  an  oval  impression  designated  as  the  lunule. 

The  animal  has  always  two  tubes  susceptible  of  more  or 
less  prrvjt-rlinii,  but  sonietiini's  unitt  d  to  each  other»  Rod  a 
compressed  loot  which  senes  for  creeping. 

The  Coiichacea  of  H.  de  Bbinville  are  atrided  into  the 
following  sections : — 

1.  Regular  Conchaeea  with  the  lateral  teeth  dittant. 
Genera.! — (kardmm  (with  its  snbdinrions) ;  jDofi<i:r  - 

TMina  [Concracba]  ;  Lucifta,  with  Ui  nibdiTiaions ; 
Cycliu,  with  itA  Kubdivisioni;  Cfiprim;  Maetra,  with  its 
sulxiivisions ;  Enji  inn. 

2.  Regular  Cowh.u-ra  i,  i/ft  ut^dUtant  later^  teeA, 
GeaexvL,—Cras»aiL'llii;  J'luus. 

3.  Irregular  Conchaeea. 
Gvatn^—Vftierupis,  with  its  suMivisions ;  Corallio- 
phaga ;  Clotho ;  Corbula,  witli  its  subdivisions ;  Sjpkmta; 
Umguiina. 

M.  de  Blainville  thus  defines  the  genus  Venus  r — 
Animal  oval  or  ronnded,  ordinarily  not  much  com- 

prp-M  d  :  tlie  borders  of  the  mantle  undnlated  and  fur- 
nished with  tentacular  cirrlii  in  a  wiiitrlc  row;  foot  ccn- 
kiderabie,  comjireMed,  trencliant.  lor  ll  e  rc-t  diversiform; 
the  tubes  moderately  elongated  and  nearly  constantly 
■atted ;  mouth  small,  semilunar ;  the  labtai  a^ipeAdages 
mHwr  anall ; .  the  iwanefai»  wide,  ahorti  BM  or  not  united, 
wi^er  betwito  Mw—iilvei  mrwtth  thoae  of  the  opposile 
side. 

Shell  solid,  thick,  regular,  perfectly  eqnivRlve.  anil  close, 
more  or  lesi  inequilateral  ;  the  umbones  \%l11  marked,  in- 
clining forwards ;  the  hinge  subsimilar,  two,  three,  or  even 
fmr  cardinal  teeth,  more  or  less  approximated,  and  ebn- 
n»gm^  tommbi  Hie  unho.;  iigiiniiiit  tfaiol^Qftm  aMMd. 
MBvea,end  •Klenial;twonnMdhuri>qMreadoMyvvliiiohai<e 
distant,  united  by  a  narrow  ligule,  excavated  more  or  lerts 
deeply  backwards,  or  more  or  less  wide,  and  rounded  pos- 
teriorly ;  II  tliird  buiall  une  in  front  of  the  Mtnor  ftw  the 
anterior  retractor  muscle  of  the  foot. 

Hm  MMv  an  H.  da  BldovilM  MbdivMoNB»>. 

« 

Motlian  toofh  deeply  divided  into  two,  the  anterior 
portion  most  mlvaiiccd.    (Gucus  Cythcrfa,  Ijini.) 
A.  TM'lirnte,  trianprular,  convex  spories,  with  the  um- 
bones vt  ry  >tron'xly  marked  ;  the  borders  trenchant^  vitfa- 
out  any  distinct  lunule.   Example*  Fenu*  leeta. 

8,  Thielc,  anbtrironal  species ;  the  hoiden  of  the  corse- 
let earinated  ;  without  a  distinct  lunule.  Clhe  Moetroid 
Vftiuxfif.)   Example,  ?>nM*  petfchialis. 

C.  T.onticular  species,  with  concentric  striae,  without  an 
anterior  tooth  under  the  lutmle,  which  is  ver}'  nnuh  nunk; 
the  nallial  ligule  deeply  and  angidnrly  cxcav.ited  back- 
waros ;  foot  of  the  animal  semilunar.  (Genus  Artemit^ 
PoH.)   Example,  Venm  exofcla. 

D.  Lenticular  speciesi,  radiated  or  subpecWnated,  witliont 
any  lateral  posterior  tooth ;  the  lunule  and  ligament  very 
much  sunk  ;  the  anterior  muscular  impression  iiatrow  atul 
descending;  the  maiginal  ligule  but  faintly  marked  and 


not  rc  -c  n  t  c  ri  n  post  eri  orly.  (Iho  ImeindSd  Vemmt.)  Ex- 
ample, I'enus  tigcrina. 

hi.  Thick,  solid  species,  more  or  leaa  compressed,  oval, 
ribbed,  pectinated  on  the  bordeisj  muacohu-  impressions 
united  by  a  wide  but  not  rinuooa  hgnle.  Example,  Venut 
pe'-liriii/ii. 

F.  Thick,  solid,  subtritronal  species,  striated  longi- 
tudinally; the  impressions  united bj a naiTOW  IIOIl<ail|llOUa 
ligidc.    Example,  I  'rntis  crassa. 

G.  Thick,  solid  species,  nearly  smooth  or  oval-elongated, 

radiated  or  blotched  with  colour :  abdominal  impression 

fonoing  a  rather  deep  excavation  baekwardi.  (Tlelfov- 

/riew.)  bample,  remu  cAtone. 

•  * 

^Tedian  tooth  bifld,  or  thno  ctidinal  teeth  only. 

'Genus  J 'mux,  I-am.) 
//.  Species  of  tilongated,  subrhomboidal  form,  striated, 
with  a  non-denticulate  border  ;  the  three  teeth  of  ttie  hinge 
very  much  approximated  and  veiy  weak.  Exam^NM^ 

Venue  decuuata. 
I.  Subrhomboidal  species,  deeply  trellised ;  the  teeth 

very  thick,  the  litjament  entirely  conr-calrd  ;  the  mtibones 
strongly  developed  j  the  border  denticulated.  Example, 
Venus  corbie. 

K.  Thick,  solid  species,  orbicular  or  snborbicular,  with 
siria>  or  rather  concentric  himinsa;  te^  YOiy  tilick ;  bor- 
der denticulated.  Example,  Venue  puerpera. 

L.  Cardioid  species,  or  aoeh  as  an  laffiatad  flfom  the 
umbo  to  the  baae,  and  thidc  and  floM.  Example,  Vemu 
granulfita. 

M.  Trifjuetral  s])ecics,  wedge-ghaped,  thick,  solid,  stri- 
ated longitudinally,  and  denticulated  ;  the  edge^  of  the 
corslet  earinated;  two  great  oblitjue  teeth  at  tlie  hinge  ; 
the  tubei  of  the  animal  very  short  and  distinct.  (Genua 
'fniiin  fru,  J3\.)    Example,  Vcnux Jlexuosa. 

A  .  Solid  species,  cordilbnn,  compressed,  furrowe^Ion^- 
tudinally ;  borders  denticulated,  the  teeth  thick,  projecting 
very  little  ;  the  ^ooiaelet  loog  and  nanow,  jSnnpl^ 

J'cnuH  casina. 

O.  Solid,  thick,  suborbicular,subequi  lateral  speciea;two 
veiy  laige  divergent  teeth  in  one  valve,  and  two  very  un- 
equal once  in  the  other ;  muscular  impreBNona  onited  by  a 

lignlc  without  post  trior  sinuosity.  (Genus  Crass  i  nanism,  i 
Jsiarlr,  fijw.)    Examj  le,  T'l'mii  d<tm>wnirnsii. 

P.  Species  with  an  epidermis,  striated,  coinpresf^ed, 
oval ;  uDilionrs  slightly-  prominent ;  two  bitid  teeth  in  the 
riglit  valve  ;  and  a  smgic  entire  one  in  the  left*  (Geona 
3/acpflui,  Leach.)^  Example,  Venue  tenuis. 

Q.  Orbiculo-triangular  species,  with  projecting  umbonea; 
a  strong  bifid  tooth  in  the  right  valve,  entering  between 
the  entire  divergent  ones  in  the  left.  (Genus  Nicania, 
Leach.)    Example,  Vfini'^  Baith^ii. 

M.  de  JJluinvillc  obstTves  tlial  this  genus,  as  circum- 
scribed by  Linnieus,  is  so  numerous  in  species,  that  the 
greater  part  of  conchologists  are  compelled  to  establish 
s<>condary  groups  in  it ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  tliat,  from 
having  regard  to  tlic  hinge  only,  they  are  atiU  veiy  iv 
from  having  succeeded  in  facilitating  a  knowledge  of  it. 
M.  de  Bliiinville  says,  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  done 
better  than  his  predecessors ;  but  nevertheleas  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  indicate  the  ditferent  typical  I'lirms  met  with 
among  the  Veneres,  and  has  chaiacterized  them  Irum  a 
consideration  of  many  parts  of  the  sliell  and  of  the  aui- 
ftiala.  He  icgreta  that,  with  regard  to  the  last,  he  haa  not, 
unfortunately,  aeen  raeh  distinct  form ;  but  he  thinks  i* 
ver}-  probable  that  the  differences  between  them  arc  not 
stronirly  marked.  "We  know,  he  observes,  that  the  tubes, 
which  arc  often  nuited,  are  also  fioraclinics  »ei>anvted,  as  in 
Venus  Meroe  axvi  P'enus Jlvsuosa ;  and  wc  know,  also,  (hat 
the  foot,  ordinarily  tiiangidar,  trenchant,  and  furrowed  in- 
feriorly*  ia  sometimes  semilunar  and  wiUiout  a  furro  ..  .  As 
*to  the  shells,  one  may  perceive  that  in  the  division  u;  the 
J'nirrpx  properly  so  called,  the  palliid  imptessiou  has 
alwavs  a  posterior  excavation,  moderately  deep,  whilst  in 
the  shell  of  the  Vij'Jur',r'  it  i>  m  tiu  tinu  '  exljiuuly  (h  ip, 
as  in  the  genus  .iJ/7fV/iJ*  o!  I'oii,  and  scinuliiuis  time  are 
no  traces  of  it,  as  in  the  sections  E.  and  oi  even  in  the 
section  of XlMitnottf  Veneres;  and  vet  iht-se  la.-t  liave  entirely 
the  hinge  of  fiie  Cythereee.  M.  de  Bhuir.  ille  concludes  by 
obsCTving,  that  he  does  not  Itpow  the  shells  which  liave 
served  for  the  establishment  of  the  two  last-named  genera 
of  Leach.    ('.V.,  / .  , 

M.  Rang  makes  the  gcuus  Cyprmu  Hoilovi  Amphideitna  i 
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and  Ctfprina  k  lioUowed  by  Micira,  Eryetna,  Cyclat, 
Cyrena  (and  CbfftiVirfo,  Meererle),  Cfalaihea  iEgeria,  De 

Roissy;  Potamophtl-i,  Sow.  ,  CrusmteUa,  Astarte,  Sow. 
ffirtmina.  Lam. ;  Sicama,  Leach;,  I'enus,  and  Venempia. 

The  genim  ry'''v/a  be  tluiB  chanctcriMa 

Animal  unknown. 

ShttU  with  an  cpidcnnit,  thieki  solid,  subtrigonal  or  sub- 
orbicular,  ventricose,  equivalve,  inequilateral;  umbi^nes 
eroded ;  hin^e  composra  of  three  teeth  in  each  valve,  of 
which  \\w  two  posterior  arc  bifid,  and  the  lateidl  te«th 
nearly  always  two  in  number,  one  of  which  last  it  often 
approximated  to  the  umbo ;  ligament  external  and  ptis- 
tcrior;  muscular  impressions  oval,  united  by  a  ])allial  im- 
pression without  excavation. 

Of  these  exotic  bhells,  iohabitanta  of  the  rivers  of 
vrana  countries,  particularly  those  of  A/Su^  H.  Bang,  fidr 
lowing  Luoarak,  makes  two ^^tm^'j— 

Shell  havinc;  the  lateral  tcoth  dentOatcd  (GarMnrfll). 

Example,  Cyreiia  trig'>ncll>i. 

Shell  having  the  lateral  teeth  entire. 

Example,  Cyrcna  compres^a. 

Venm  is  thus  characteiised  and  divided  by  M.  Rang. 
Venus,  Linn.   {Venut  mA  Ctftherta,Jj»m.) 

Aninuil  u  »;il,  rather  thick,  havini;  the  borders  Of  the 
mantle  undulated,  and  furnished  with  a  row  of  tcntarular 
cirrhi:  tubes  mure  w  eloni^ated,  and  rarely  scjuu  il  /d  ; 
mouth  small ;  labial  appendage*  small ;  branchix>  wide  ; 
foot  largo,  compressed,  trcnchiat,ifighUy  variable. 

Sheil  in  general  slightly  compressed,  solid,  regular, 
eqttlTalvc,  inequilateral ;  not  gaping,  very  often  omar 
niented  with  longitudinal  rilw,  but  rarely  with  transverse 
rays;  umbones  very  distinct,  and  a  little  atrt-ed  forwnid  ; 
hiniie  composed  of  fioni  two  to  four  cardinal  teeth  united 
under  the  umbo  ;  ligament  thick,  external,  and  convex ; 
muscular  imprci^ons  more  or  less  rounded,  united  by  a 
pallial  iropreasion  more  or  less  excavated  l>ackwards. 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  the  shells,  which,  alter  the 
example  of  Cuvier  and  De  BlainviUe,  be  refos  to  the 

f;onus  J''enus,  have  been  divided  into  two  genera  by 
jamarck,  J'emis  and  Cythrr'^a  :  hut  as  this  distinc-liun  rests 
only  on  very  weak  characters  of  the  shell  wliicli  aie  nut 
always  completely  justified,  it  results  that  the  hniits  of 
these  genera  are  not,  in  some  eases,  very  easy  to  detine. 

The  gnmpa  proposed  by  M.  de  Blainvillc  suiflce,  M. 
Rang  ooierves,  for  the  cbwaification  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dreaand  fifty  species,  without  eompiiahig  the foasils, and 
which  are  nearly  as  numerous.  M.  Rang  has  only  re- 
trenched from  those  groups  that  which  included  the  genus 
Astarte  of  Sowcrby,  becauee  he  doe*  not  think  that  this 
genus  can  be  preserved. 

Habitt  ana  Geographical  Duifihution. — ^The  genus 
Venut  (including  CyMerea)  has  been  found  at  depths 
Tai]^g  ftom  near  tm  soiftee  to  BO  fathoms,  in  mud,  and 
aand,  both  fine  and  coarse :  species  occur  in  almost  all  seas. 

Mr.  Swunaon  makes  the  Kenerin<p,  the  third  subfamily 
of  Ins  Tellinidee,  or  SfAid  and  Clone  BivalvM^  eonmt  Of 
the  following  gpneni  and  suhgenera: — 

Corhis.  I,ani.  ;  I'rrius,  Linn. :  willi  the  snhiienus C/'n.M»Hrt, 
I.H'un.,  and  a  notitie.it ion  that  the  other  wihgenera  of  Tel- 
limu  rctiiis,  Ct/fh<T''ti,  and  Donax  aie  not  worked  out); 
Cffthereot  Lam'. :  Donax,  Linn. ;  CaptUt  Lam. ;  Carditaa, 
8w. ;  Cardium,  iJnn.  (with  the  subgenera  CardUm,  Linn. ; 

Livricarrfiiim,  Sw.  ;  //MtteinfftMl,  Sw.;  Acordo^  %m.i 
and  Pnpyridra.  Sw.''. 

The  family  Chnmidfp  immediately  follows  inAb.  Swain- 
son's  arrangement.    ( Mnlnrnlnsy,  184(J0 

Mr.  J.  K.  Gray  places  the  I  'rnen'tUetM  the  fint  funily 
of  his  order  PhuUopoda,  with  the  following  gvnem:— 

Artemis,  Cylherett^  Iferee,  Qratdupia^  wfomt  Cl^iMW, 
Crrc0,  Dosina,  AfercenoriOf  Anomaloeordta,  Cjjfpnria, 
Venivt,  Thprs,  Venertipit,  and  Clmnentia. 

The  Vcnerid,r  are  immediately  followed  in  Mr.  Gray's 
arranu'cnient  hy  the  ryr>va(/tp,  which  comprise  the  foliow- 
inp  Kenera  : — 

Ci/rrna,  Geloina,  J'clorita,  Cyclan,  Pitiditim. 

Tlie  Cardiadm  immediately  follow.  [Synopsis  Mttt. 
Brit.,  1842.)  Our  linita  will  only  pennit  a  (Utailed  notice 
of  a  few  genera. 

Cvrena. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last'  edition  of  the  '  Amraaux  sana 

Veitdbiesi*  renaiki  of  the  genw  qrrnia  that  thei*  oxnte 


a  passage  between  the  two  genera,  but  a  point  is  arrived 
at  where  the  species  become  very  distinct  from  Cychix  hy 
reason  of  their  thickneaa  and  having  one  tooth  more  m  the 
hinge.  The  animal  of  the  Cyrena  which  M.  Deshayca 
had  seen  did  not  differ  essentially  firom  that  Of  C^eto.  and 
approaehetl  nearly  to  that  of  Venut.  It  hai  the  two  lobee 
of  the  mantle  united  in  their  posterior  thirtl,  and  prolonged 
on  that  side  by  two  siphons,  which  arc  separated  to  the 
base.  Th^  are  fonusned  with  a  small  retractor  moclc^ 
which  leaves  a  pwtieular  impression  in  the  shell. 

The  number  of  medes  of  Cyrena  noted  by  M.  Desbayes 
in  his  tables  is  fourteen  living:  and  twenty-ftve  fossil 
tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  uunarek.  the  number  of 
recent  speciet  leoorded  is  iUlee»»  and  the  muahcr  of  fiM«l 
twelve  only. 
Example,  Cf/renaftucata. 

Descrtplion. — Brownish-green,  with  numerous  transver-,e 
subimbricate  furrows ;  violet  w  ithin  and  at  the  unil'ones  ; 
the  lateral  teeth  Teiy  much  elongated  tnmavenely  and 
dentilated.  ,    _  . 

ZocaMy«-.TlM  Chineee  iiTan  and  fhooe  of  ths  Lemt 

(Lam.) 


Mendenuu 

Gen«ric(Hiima^«t.--'t9immA^  covered 
with  a  grecidsh  epidermis.    Hinge-teeth  fbrrowed ;  two  in 
the  right  valves  coimivent  at  their  base  ;  three  in  theothtf 
valve,  the  intermediate  one  advance ' 
Lateral  teeth  distant. 

Ligament  external,  shortiPNjOOlin|^4 
pconuent*  (Jjani.) 

Atrnnd  wiOi  atluek  ■aWrigonal  hodf ;  the  mantle  hvg*. 
simjile,  open  below  and  in  front,  cloaed  posteriorly,  and 
prolonged  on  that  side  into  two  equal  tubes  separated  to 
the  lia.'^e ;  two  nneaiinl  branetiiii',  the  upper  one  folded 
double,  four  trianguuir  buccal  app^idages:  mouth  large; 
foot  large,  oblongs  iDBmwaa,  ndMigalar  aiilBiiarijr. 
(Desbayes.) 

M.  DedMyes  givea  the  IbHinriBg  ioealMt  hbloij  eftUa 

genus : — 

The  only  shell  belonging  to  this  genus  was  known  before 
Brugui^^i  instituted  it.  Lister  figured  a  variety  in  his 
greai  work,  and  atlcrwards  Bom  and  Chemnitx  figured  it 
also.  These  authors,  embarrassed,  doubtless,  how  to  place  it 
conveniently,  arranged  it  among  the  Venerea,  in  which  they 
were  imitated  by  GmeUn.  Brugui&res  gave  the  name  of 
GalathM  to  the  genua,  and  Lamarck  adopted  that  nano ; 
but  M.  de  Roiasv  in  Sonnini's  Bnffbn,  fearing  that  this 
name,  alraadjf  dDotted  to  a  treutis  of  cnistaceans  [G\ 
lathka],  might  cause  coulusion,  proposed  that  of 
I-lf;eria.  '  This  name  however,"  says  Si.  Di  shayes,  '  did 
not  prevail,  because  in  ftict  naturalists  will  always  di^ 
tinguish  with  facility  a  genus  of  emrtaoea  ftom  a  genus  of 
«beU^  even  when  both  bear  the  aam«  name.  If  these  de> 
(tela  m  nomenclature  ought  to  be  careflilly  avoided  when 
beings  belonging  to  different  classes  are  the  subjects,  they 
would  be  intolerable  wiien  existent  in  genera  of  the  isarae 
da'vs,  and  then  it  is  that  a  glaring  error  should  1h  » nr- 
rected.  As  there  was  not  in  reality  any  grave  inconve- 
nience in  preserving  the  name  of  Ilnigui^rcs,  it  lias  been 
maintained  in  all  nomendatures.  Mr.  Sowerby  neveithe- 
lesa,  in  his  Geiura  i^StMtt  believing  that  he  ahoald  de- 
finitively fix  the  nomenclature,  has  rejected  both  namee, 
Galathta  and  Egeria,  and  has  substituted  that  oCPotamo- 
I  p/tit<i,  which  ha~»  not  pre  vailed,  that  cf  GtUatkM  thnp 
retaining  the  prel'erence.' 

imieh  as  weadnife  M.  JMufgiiM  lyCwigle 
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oor  proteist  a^n^t  the  principle  here  Jaid  down.  Gntre 
ineoonrenience  does  arise  from  giving  the  aame  name  to 
gMMfftoCdilTerent  cHmmco;  mkI  we  w«  Ittjpsgr  to  find  that 
m  def enBuiBtion  to  eKniuiate  a  name  when  to  employed, 
leaving  it  of  course  ;is  a  (Icsit^nation  for  that  pcnus  to 
which  it  was  first  attaelaii,  duly  i,'aiiiiiig  jfround  amonp 
r.oologists.  In  the  vr:y  ciL'ii'  helorii  us,  if  a  zoological  tra- 
veller should  relate  tliat  he  had  captured  a  UnJathea  at, 
■ome.iaUuid,  without  saying  whether  the  capture  had  taken' 
{dace  in  the  aea  or  in  a  mer,  or  in  liia  nndaaaed  iB«aio> 
nndom  oTGeographietl  dbtribution  rfumld  merely  write 
the  name  of  the  genus  vrith  the  locality  opposite,  vrithout 
lurther  particulars,  as  he  most  probably  would  do, — who, 
on  readme;  the  word  (Jalath-'a.  could  know  whether  tht' 
crustacean  or  the  testaceaii  animal  was  meant  ?  Dr.  Leach 
has  applied  the  name  of  Eokrl^  to  a  genus  of  BindlJ* 
nroos  Criutaceans ;  and  though  the  name  of  PoTAMOnilLA 
be  dameteristie,  it  comes  too  near  to  Latreille's  Ponuro- 
PHiLcs :  besides  whieh  Bowdieh's  mno  Megadmma  Imt 
the  priority. 

In  spite  of  the  prcat  diffcronce  which  exists  botwoen 
the  shells  of  Cyrfiui  and  (iaiathra,  observes  M.  Deshayes, 
Cuvier,  in  the  Rignc  Animal,  and  M.  de  IJlainville,  in 
his  MalDcolofrie,  did  not  aik>pt  the  genus  instituted  by 
Bnigniircii :  but  then  the  aniinal  of  ilpgadema  Wti  un- 
known. The  men  of  India  bad  always  been  nqapoMd  to 
be  the  habitat  of  the  shell,  but  M.  Kang  metwitti  H  in 
abundance  towards  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  of  Malagiiette 
in  Africa.  M.  Deslmyes  refers  1o  M.  Hang's  general  la- 
bours with  just  praise,  and  to  his  cxcellutit  uienioir  on  (r,i- 
lathea  (the  shell),  in  the  twenty-filth  volume  of  the  An- 
nalet  det  Sciencei  Nalurellcs.  M.  Deshayes,  who  had 
himaelf  examined  many  individuals,  bears  testimony  to  the 
exact  description  of  the  animal  given  by  M.  Rang,  and 
truly  observes,  that  he  can  add  with  confidence,  tome  ge- 
neric characters  of  the  shell  given  by  Lamarck,  those 
drawn  from  the  animal. 

Example,  Mey^tdt'smn   radiatum   {Ualathea  radiata, 
am. ;  PotamopKila  radiata.  Sow.). 
Xtswnptftbfl.— Under  the  epidermis  milk-white,  marked 
with  ^OMt  towards  its  base,  and  ornamented  with  Tiolet 
lays,  genenlly  ftom  two  to  four  in  number. 
Zo0a/t^.— The  rivers  of  Ceylon  and  of  India. 
Mr.  Lea,  in  his  Contributions  to  Gerdoffi/  {\S33';,  applies 
the  uame  Egprui  to  a  germs  of  conchifers  (family  Nijm- 
phacea),  and  describes  tun  species  from  the  Claii)ornc  beds, 
Alabaina.   We  need  hardly  add  that  the  name  must  be 


Pnprina. 

Generic  CHofae/tfr.— 8h«l  eqtnvalTO,  ineqeilateral,  ob- 

liqufly  cordate  ;  umbones  ob1irj)ii'ly  ctirN  i-d.  Hinge  witli 
liiree  une<iual  teelti,  ajiproxiraatcd  at  the  bjise,  suhdixari- 
cate  above.  Lateral  tooth  distaot  from  the  hinge,  uii  Ihc 
anterior  side,  sometimes  otwolete.  Nymphol  caliosities 
large,  arohed,  tanainotednear  the  umbones  with  an  ovate 
humle. 

liganMut  extenMl,  often  partly  inuaeiMd  nader  the 

umbones. 

M.  Deshayes  observes  that  all  the  characters  given  by 
Lamarck  to  the  genus  ('ijpniia  are  not  of  equal  value,  and 
for  that  reason  they  require  an  attentive  examination  be- 
fore a  rigorous  application  of  them  is  made.  M.  Deshayes 
finds,  like  Lamarck,  in  the  hinge  particular  characters, 
which,  added  to  those  of  the  animal  made  known  by 
HiUler,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  genus.  With  regard 
however  to  the  great  nyrophal  callosities  terminated  by  a 
hinule,  it  is,  he  remarks,  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
those  callosities  are  in  general  very  large  in  the  k'snrrrs 
and  Cutherctp,  whose  valves  are  held  together  by  a  very 
thick  Iiganient.  Une  may  remark  in  some  species,  anil 
aapecially  in  those  which  as  they  grow  old  become  large 
and  thick,  that  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  nymphs 
becomes  eaitous  l)y  degrees,  which  produoea  a  eavity 
small  at  first,  insensibly  becoming  larger,  and  in  advanced 
age  sometimes  many  lines  in  length.  We  ought  not  then 
to  givf  to  this  charaeter  bv\(\\  a  valui-  as  belongs  to  the 
other,  iu  order  to  introduce  species  into  the  genus ;  for  by 
fcOowfaigit  rigorously  onejnipitwnnge  FbMrea,QfMera0, 
fte.  ejoMNtt  the  Cyprinm. 

M.  I>esiwye8tlwn  points  out  nwaiulbr 'the  reeognition 
of  the  CypnufT,  which  appear  to  have  escaped  Lamarck's 
uiti^ut^uu.  The  ojuoial  nas  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle 
— »»*^  nmtanoriT.  mnA  thav  m  tiiat  sidn  in  two 


very  short  siphons,  or  rather  in  two  perforations  eompaia(* 
ble  to  those  of  the  Cardia.  These  siphons  are  too  short  to 
require  a  retractor  muscle,  and  for  this  reaaon  the  impres- 
sion of  the  mantle  is  always  simple  in  the  true  Cyprinte. 

In  the  J'rnrres  the  animal,  fumisned  with  longer  siphons, 
is  provi  leJ  with  a  retractor  muscle,  \shieh  produces  a 
more  or  less  deeji  inflexion  of  tlie  pallial  impres.sion: 
finally,  in  all  the  Ct/pnnee  there  ought  to  be  a  posterior 
latanu  tooth  on  the  border,  below  the  tanulnation-oir  the 
Ikaaent.  Ihos,  in  charaetexiiing  thia  senna,  the  maenee 
of  the  lateral  tooth  becomes  in^mq^iensude,  as  weu  as  flie 
form  of  the  pallial  impression. 

If,  adds  M.  Deshayes,  after  having  thus  rectified  the  ge- 
neric characters  of  the  Cyprinte,  we  seek  to  apply  thern 
to  the  same  species  as  Lamarck  has  done,  we  shall  soon 
find  that  they  agree  with  one  or  two  species  onty.  Con- 
sequently, with  the  exception  of  these  two  speides,  all  the 
otnen  ooght  to  be  taken  out  of  this  genus ;  and  If.  Dca> 
hayes,  after  examining  them  in  the  Paris  Museum,  wliere 
they  are  labelled  by  the  hand  of  Lamarck,  is  satisfied 
that  they  all  belong  to  the  genus  I'mttu. 

In  his  tables  M.  Deshayes  states  the  number  of  recent 
Cyvritiee  to  be  two,  and  of  fossil  i^tertiary"  seven.  Tlic 
only  species  noted  as  recent  and  fosal  (tertiary)  ia 
itlandica. 

The  species  are  generally  fonnd  in  aandy  nmd* 
Ifisample,  Ct/prina  itlandica. 

Descrtplipn. — Sliell  conlate.  transversely  striated,  co- 
vered witli  Hti  epidermis  ;  the  anterior  side  subangulate. 

Lf:,riilitij. — \(irthern  (J^ean,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

There  are  vaneties  dilt'ering  much  in  size.  M.  Deshayes 
gives  Cuprina  vulgaris  (Sow.,  (Tbimiw)  aa  one  of  the  i^no- 
nyma  oi  the  apeoiea. 


CypriM  Tslguk.  (Ssw.) 

Fossil  Ix)calitie8 — Bordeaux  and  Italy. 
Ci/jinna  occurs  below  the  chalk;  three  species,  for  ex* 
ample,  are  recorded  in  Dr.  Fitton's  St  rati  graph  teal  Tufd/", 

two  of  whidi  are  not  noticed  in  the  Ust  coition  of  La^ 


Cytherea. 

Oeiurie  €Slaniefcr.'*^hc]I  eqniTalve,  ineouilateral,  snb- 

orbicular,  trigonal,  or  transverse.  Four  carninal  teeth  in 
the  right  valve,  of  which  three  are  ilivcrgent.  approxi- 
mated at  their  base,  and  one  is  entirely  isnhikd,  sitiiati  d 
under  the  lunule.  Three  divergent  cardinal  teeth  in  the 
other  valve,  and  a  fosset  at  a  little  distance  paiaUel  to  the 
border.  No  lateral  teeth.  (Lam.)  y 

M.  Deshayes  remarks,  thiut  if  one  oonsiden  genera  at 
entirely  artificial  groups,  instituted  only  for  assistance  to 
the  memory,  and  rendering  the  search  af^er  species  ea^— 
if,  because  a  genus  very  numerous  in  species  ought  to  be 
divided  principally  witli  this  motive,  on  the  ground  of 
some  chanicters  of  little  value, — the  genua  Cytherea  ought, 
undoubtedly,  to  be  adopted  and  preserved.  But  if  a 
genus,  to  bo  good,  ought  to  be  founded  on  characters 
drawn  from  the  Ottawiiation,  if  it  ought  to  assemble  ail 
the  beings  that  ofrer  those  enaiaetera,  if  those  characters 
should  never  present  ambiguity  and  impossibility  in  their 
application,  then  the  genus  Cutherea  ought  to  be  re- 
jected ;  for,  in  the  opinion  of  *I.  Deshayes,  it  does  not 
unite  all  the  conditions  of  a  good  genus.  If,  obsenes 
iM.  Deshayes  in  continuation,  we  esamine  the  animals  ot 
the  Cytherem  in  the  beauUAiI  work  oC  Polit  we  diaU  find 
hardly  any  diilisienee  ihnn  those  of  the  Vernmt  the  only 
one  indeed  that  deserv  es  notice,  and  which  only  belong- 
to  a  certain  number  of  Vonuaea  properly  so  called,  is  that 
the  boidma  of  the  naaUe  aniftisted.  ivi#f||^|)(||^  «t)OgIe 
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tire  and  »imple  In  the  Cytheretp.  Thus,  if  one  should 
take  this  character  for  the  establishment  of  Renera,  hu 
imwt  Hdmit  not  only  tlie  Cythereee,  but  still  further  di- 
vide the  Veneres  as  reduced  by  Lamarck.  'I  his  division 
liati  been  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  U.  Sowerby,  in  his 
Genera  qf  isheHs,  under  the  name  of  Pullastra. 

The  reaAon  which  causes  ftl.  Deshayes  to  reject  the 
i;enus  Cytherea  prevents  him,  equally,  from  adoptmc:  Pul- 
latlra.  There  is,  he  obfttrvcs,  anotner  genus  established 
long  since  by  Poli,  undi  r  the  name  of  Arlrmif.  and  which 
has  more  claims  for  its  introduction  into  the  nomenclature 
than  either  Ojifirrrit  or  Pullastra.  The  foot  of  Artemis 
is  of  a  peculiar  form,  very  dittVrent  from  that  of  I'rtms 
— the  posterior  siphons  are  joined  throughout  their 
len^h  ;  the  sheila  are  always  orbicular,  having  the  hini^o 
of  Cytherea,  but  a  clean  and  deep  triangular  notch  in  the 
pallia!  impression.  This  description  applies  to  VenuH 
exolnta,  Lmn.,  and  other  appr<.)ximatinp  species.  Huh 
then  would  be  the  sole  admi.«ible  dismemberment,  not  in 
the  genus  J'enus  of  Linnaeus,  but  in  a  ;;roup  which  mii^ht 
be  formed  of  the  genera  Venus  and  Cytherea  of  Ijimarck. 
After  this  rapid  examination  of  the  points  drawn  from  the 
animals  which  determine  M.  Deshayes  to  reject  the  ge- 
nera Cytherea  and  Pullattra,  he  proceeds  to  inquire 
whether  the  shells  present  constant  characters  of  sufficient 
value  to  justify  their  adoption. 

I^aniiirck  states  that  in  Cythn^a  there  are  constantly 
four  teeth  in  the  hinge.  The  fourth  tooth  is  very  obli(^ui', 
and  always  set  in  that  nart  of  the  border  which  comprises 
the  lunule.  This  tootn  is  in  fvt  constant  in  a  consider- 
aljle  number  of  species,  but  in  more  than  twelve,  living 
iu  well  as  fossil,  which  M.  Deshayes  had  carefullv  exa- 
mined, he  saw  this  tootli  diminish  by  little  and  little,  and 
become  so  rudimentaiT,  tluit,  it  having  sometimes  escaped 
Lamarck's  notice,  the  latter  comprised  many  of  this 
species  in  his  genus  Venvi  and  placea  the  others  among  the 
CijthercfV.  \t,  says  M.  Deshayes  in  continuation,  these 
observations  are  just — and  it  will  be  very  cjisy  to  verify 
them  in  a  large  collection  of  Hving  and  fossif  species  of 
llie  two  gL'uera — one  may  awk  where  the  line  u  tn  l)c 
drawn,  and  what  rca8onal'>lc  ground  exists  for  their  sepa- 
ration ? 

The  genus  Pullastra  reposes,  as  il  seems  to  Des- 
hayes, on  characters  of  less  imjwrtancc  than  that  of  Cy- 
therea. These  shells  have  but  three  teeth  in  the  hinge  ; 
they  are,  in  general,  naiTow,  anproximateil,  and  diverge 
but  little  ;  the  shell  itself  is  delicate.  In  iidniilliug  witli 
Mr.  Sowerby  into  his  new  genus  the  greater  part  of  the 
^pecies  of  f  'eiieriii>is,  we  Miall  find,  sjiys  RL  Deshayes,  a 
certain  number  of  species  which  have  the  teeth  bmall  and 
approximated,  hut,  in  proportion  as,  by  analog)',  we  add 
other  bpeciea,  tliese  teeth  will  be  seen  to  become  more  and 
more  divergent,  and  to  enlarge  and  thicken  in  projiortion  ; 
the  shell  iLwIf  offers  numerous  modifications  and  insen- 
hible  pa.Hsage.H  towards  the  J'e/ienx  properly  so  called. 
To  this  should  lie  added  that  the  animals  of  Pulhistra  and 
f'enus  bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  each  otlier 
than  to  those  of  the  Cythereee  ;  they  have  the  borders  of 
the  mantles  fringed,  the  foot  of  the  same  form,  and  the 
siphons  separate.  It  results  from  the  preceding  al>scrva- 
tions,  that  zoologists  ought  to  admit  one  great  geniu» 
Venus,  in  which  the  Cytherern  and  Pul/astrrff  may  become 
sections,  whilst  it  will  oecome  necessary  to  withdraw  Pmrn 
it  Artemis,  to  introduce  the  last-named  genus  detinitively 
into  the  method.  (Animauj-  mns  Vertibren,  last  edit.) 

Agreeing  as  we  do  with  the  reasoning  above  stated,  it 
will  be  Btfll  neccssarj,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
choose  to  retain  the  genus  its  a  help  to  avoid  cnnfiision  in 
zoology  and  geology,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  statistics  of 
Cytherea. 

The  number  of  species  noted  in  the  tables  of  M.  Des- 
hayes is  eighty-five  recent  and  tiny-nine  fnnwil  (tertiary): 
of  theae  Cythere/c  erycina,  chinne,  nitidula,  citrina, 
exoleta,  conetnttrica,  lincta,  ru/exi^ns,  muttilnmella,  and 
tmtfftiana  are  stated  as  occurring  both  recent  and  fossil 
(tertiary}. 

In  tnc  last  edition  of  Ijamarck  the  number  of  recent 
species  recordtfd  is  seventy-eight ;  and  the  number  of 
species,  fi»«sil  only,  is  nine.  Mr.  Lea,  in  his  Contrifjutinti* 
to  (jeolni{u,  adds  six  s]i€cies  tVom  the  (Jlaibornc  beds  (ter- 
tiarv  of  Alabama). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  species  is  Cytherea  dione 
•'Vemu  dione,  linn.). 


This  remarkable  shell,  of  which  there  are  many  vanc- 
ties,  is  obliquely  cordate  in  8ha]>e,  of  a  rosy,  rosy-purpu- 
rcBcent,  purpureNcent,  or  vinous  colour,  transversely  t>ir- 
rowcd  with  elevated  lamellnr' :  the  posterior  borders  of  the 
shell  arc  beset  with  sjjinen,  very  long  and  distant  in  BOm<.- 
varieties,  and  short  and  clo!<e-6et  in  others. 

Locality. — Tlie  seas  of  America. 


Venut  (Cyilierfa)  ilme. 


Cytherea  mtretrix.  • 
Dearripfion. — Shell  trigonal,  smooth,  white  ;  the  nm- 

bones  spotted  ;  posterior  surface  olivaceous  ctcrulescent ; 

anterior  side  angiilate. 


Vaults  (CytluMcn)  jaai«iii&. 

There  is  a  variety  toned  with  chi-Mmit,  with  the  sides  and 
margins  white. 

Cytherea  occurs  fossil  below  the  chalk.  Thus  Dr.  Fit- 
ton  enumerates  six  species  (none  of  which  noticed  in 
the  last  edition  of  Lamarck)  in  his  Htrati graphical  Table ; 
and  Professor  Phillips  records  Cytheriti  ^E^toAra  <coriUinei 


V  £  N 


Mid  Bath  otm^ta  Ui  jahnmim  ^ Um  amhg9'^ 

Ymriuhire. 

Veniw. 

Gtfurie  Charaei«r.—Si^  cquiTalve,  inequikUraJ. 
tmisvan  or  luborbicufar. 

Three  cardinal  teeth,  approximated,  in  eaeh  valve; 
the  lateral  ones  divert  n?  at  the  ombo.  External  liga- 
■Knt  coNiTiiij;  tlu'  i'\t*';:uil  Liiili'i'ior  lis.vur*-. 

The  niimLM-T  oi  spt'cies  reconied  by  M.  iXhhiiVLVi  in  Ins 
tablcH  U  a  hundred  a  ml  one  recuiit  and  loity-tfirve  IW^mI 
(terttaiy):  of  theae  k'enerea  verrncota,  pltcata,  g^aUma, 
dteUMoItt,  radkUa^BeirngmarlU  dfeera,  gmgrmphwmtWaii 
maJkia,  aw  noted  aa  ttomt  «ad  fawil  (Unrtiiy). 
^  tin  iMfc  edhioB  <rf  Itmank  Om  nwhtr  at  namk 
f-]x'c\c<i  reooid«d  ia  niMly^  ini  Am  mtelMr  cC  Ml 
liurteen. 

Although  tpedea  of  ^''ffnuir  arc  to  Lc  fmind  in  mo>[  se»M, 
they  arc  most  nMMrooi  in  those  oi'  vrano  countiiea,  and 
gcik-raily  :it  a  modcnto  datiiieo  AoB  the  Aon. 

De»enpHeH.—^ituin  cenlate,  knwitudinaUj  adnto* 
Tsith  elevated,  remote,  teiiarane  bdti;  white ipottotfintti 

bay  or  hro^vn  ;  luniile  eordale. 
Lor  III  ity.— The  seaa  Ol  America. 

M.  Di'shaves  thinks  it  evident  that  l^imarck's  species  ia 
ideatiieal  with  Venus  dyttro,  Ghcmi.,  that  it  ought  to  be 
mMpsnmdt  and  that  a  new  nanM  ■honld  be  given  to 
Cliemtdf  A  variety;  tHdehlaveiydiilinot.  The  reader  will 

find  the  synonym's  crilU'cted  and  the  conAnion  learnedly 
unnivelleii  in  Uie  laat  edition  of  the  Animaux  tmu  F«r> 


Veaut  {Pmttimtnii  Uxiik. 

DeaenpfMMi^— 8hen  «vati  oblong,  veiy  smooth,  pale- 
ycllmr,  omamenled  with  angidala*fteanaiOi^  purpli«i  or 

caruU  scent  lines. 
Locality 4 — ^Tlie  MalaLar  coast. 


We  Bubjoin  a  repreaeatftkl  «f  V^HW  (fWaiiwiy 

anirupii  f)  vulgaru. 


For  a  deen^ition  of  yietteruptM,  »&&  the  articie  Lrrno- 

VBAaXDM. 

Vmmt  ocean  foeail  below  the  ebalk.  See,  for  instance, 
many  epecies  recorded  in  Dr.  Fitton^  Stratif^ajAieat 

T(ihl\  Professor  Phi' lip*  records  one  from  the  rorullitic 
oolite.  {(ieiAnzif  <>/'  Ynrkshirr.)  See  further,  Dr.  Mantell'a 
Organic  Remains  of  Sus\ej\  6ic. 

We  here  proceed  to  notice  iMcina,  according  to  promise. 

Gnuric  Character. — Shell  suborbicular,  inequilatcnJ^ 
with  Maall,  poiafecd,  oblimw  unbonca.  Xwodivervflat  car- 
dfaaal  teeth,  one  bifid,  ana  wlndt  are  variable  or  ouappcar 
with  aiTf*.  Two  liiti  n!  to*  th  :  tho  jiostcrior  one  maw  ap- 
proximuttil  to  tho  canliiial  tcctti.  Two  very  separate  mus- 
culnr  iiiijiit-s*ions.  the  jHisttrior  of  which  foiBanflUMl 
proiontfiition  >vhieh  is,  sometimes,  very  long. 

KI.  De^haves  otisen  es,  that  the  {^enus  Lueina,  as  I.a^ 
marok  and 'Bcuauiiice  peieeived,  n  veiy  natural;  the 
shelli  Iwfe  a  parttenlar  eontour  (fiMiceX  they  are  orbicular, 
the  interior  mirface  of  the  valves  is  panctuiAed  or  atriated, 
soniitinieu  deeply;  the  pallial  impression  is  ahvays ample, 
whifh  is  an  essential  enamcter  of  the  penus,  as  well  as 
the  form  and  position  of  the  mnscular  impren^ioa*.  Whi  n 
the  genus  is  studied  l)y  mean*  of  a  ei  eat  numlier  of  sp  c  i*'^, 
one  eoon  pereeives  that  the  hin?e  vane«  much,  and  that 
the  dmineteie  ati'orded  by  this  part  in  other  groups  are 
here  tiut  of  small  vahie.  Boate  speeiea  taavn  the  Innga 
toothlest^  others  have  one  or  two  enrdinal  teeth,  at  flnt 

ohook'te  or  nnhmt  ntniy,  aftcnTards  lartrcr  and  more  ron- 
stant.  To  these  cardinal  teetii  .ire  adiinl.  nceoixlinL'  to  tliu 
specie*,  the  anterior  or  poaterior  l;i1t  iul  tuolh  ;  and  tlio 
hintre  in  not  complete,  that  is  to  say,  is  noi  provided  with 
cardinal  and  Utend  teeth,  except  in  a  small  number  of 
speciea.  NotwitlaMnding  thcee  oontinoal  variations  of  the 
hinge,  en*  ma^  pevoelve  that  the  eightj-ala  species,  both 
recent  and  fossil,  actually  known,  bear  sonatural  a  relation 
to  each  otiur.  that  they  coold  not  be  better  place«I  el«e- 
whcre,  neitlur  conld  they  con-titnte  other  penera.  Some 
aoo)ogist4,  arter  the  example  ot  (aivier.  retain  the  genera 
Luaina  of  Brugnieren  and  iMripes  of  Poll.  But  M.  Des- 
h^aa  abaerves,  that  though  the  animals  of  the  orincipal 
iMctnm  are  not  kaowa,  one  may  conclude  by  analogy  and 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  sh«U8b  tlMttha  identity  of  the 
two  genera  cannot  be  well  eontesfM.  Ha  thereflsra  tMnlca 
that,  as  it  i^  not  convenient  to  retain  l>oth  geneni.  and  as 
that  of  Hni^^niercs  is  best  known  and  as  old  u:i  Poll's, 
Bnigni^res's  name  should  hi'  prelV  ireii. 

T.inniCUH  placed  the  gnater  part  ol"  the  Ltiriitn-  among 
h\»  I'meret.  In  separating  these  genera,  Bru^ueres,  Iji- 
maivk,  and  the  other  cenchologiste  left  among  the  /  eneret 
•ome  shdVt  wMeh  have  all  Iha  efaamattia  of  the  Lueinv. 
Si  e  further,  the  last  editiaB  oT  tto  Jn^maiw  MR«  Kerl^ 

brrs.  tom.  6,  p.  22'2. 

The  number  of  species  reconled  by  M.  Pcsliayes  in  his 
tables  19  twenty  recent,  and  tifly-nine  !os>il  ( tertiary  l:  of 
these  Lucinfff  tigrina^  ptutttata,  rolumhrlii.  ilininnit^i, 
kwtea^  gibbomdOt  mmotiom,  raduUt,  ami  aiiip/ii<i^'<moitle* 
are  notmed  aa  nemt  and  fomil  (tertlaiy). 

Mr.  T.ea  Hd<l9  d3E  apccies  from  the  tertiary  of  Alabama. 

In  a  recent  state  TAiHna  ha«  l>ecn  found  at  depth*  vary- 
ing from  five  to  eleven  fathoms  in  «an<!y-nnul  and  mud. 
Species  occur  prinei)ia!ly  in  the  seas  of  warm  climatca. 

The  well-known  l  uritut  J-:  'txin--'!  i,  I '/  uu  i  JittntictutU 
of  the  older  authors,  may  be  taken  an  an  example. 

In  a  fossil  state  Lunna  occurs  lielow  the  chalk.  See 
the  list  of  '  Onaine  Remains  on  the  Yorkshire  Coast,'  in 
Profemor  Phni^'k  Gndogy  of  YorhMnt  Dr.  PItton'a 

Slriitisrnvhirul  IJst,  Stc.  &c. 

YEN  KKU'PIH,  or  \  ENElURUi'lS.    [I.JTHOPlueio.« ; 
Vknkrii)^.] 

VE'NETI.  [MoHmHAN.] 

"VENETIAN  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  Tlie  histo- 
rians of  Yenetiaa  art  date  the  eommeneement  of  modem 
painting  ioVtniea  flrai  the  almntii  c«itvf,«r  abont 
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KOO,  iHien  the  Doge  SeWo  invited  Mme  Gre«k  mosaic- 
workers  to  Venice  to  adorn  the  church  of  St.  Mark ;  and 
m  the  thirteenth  century,  after  the  taking  of  ("onatantinople 
by  the  Venetians,  in  \'2M,  not  only  works  of  art,  but  artists 
also,  arc  said  to  have  been  plenliful  in  Venice,  Venetians  a-, 
well  as  Greeks;  only  two  however  of  the  former  luii  now  be 
named,  Giovanni  da  Venezia  and  Martinello  da  Murano.  On 
an  old  wooden  sarcophafus  of  the  Beata  Giuliana,  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Son  Biano  aUa  Giudeocat  there  k  a  paintiag  of 
ahout  the  year  12Ee;  but^  pi^tn^iiMiM  tenot  katmn : 
it  is  in  araui^itirl^lNittumiaor  opfadtn  tiMt  it  it  not 
Greek. 

I.  It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of  Giotto,  who  exe- 
cuted some  worki  it\  Patlua  and  Verona  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  centurj-,  that  the  painters  of  the  Vene- 
tian atates  began  to  miake  themaelTea  known  by  their 
worka.  Um  oideat  known  wotka  at  Padna  are  by  painters 
d  tint  aohool  of  Giotto.  The  extensive  painting  in  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  Battista  at  Padua  are  attributed 
to  Ginsto  Patlovano,  a  scholar  of  Giotto  and  a  Florentine 
by  birth,  though  naturaJiacd  at  Padua.  Guariento  of  Padua 
was  also  a  follower  of  Giotto,  and  wa«  celebrated  about 
1360:  tome  of  his  works  are  still  remaining.  There  arc 
also  some  works  still  extant  of  two  celebrated  Veronese 
painters  of  the  same  time:  of  AJticherio  da  Zevio.  near 
Verona,  in  the  old  chureh  of  San  Giorgio,  illustrating  the 
life  (!l"St.  .TamrS  ;  and  others  of  the  life  of  St.  .lohn  by 
Selu  to  (if  N'erona,  in  tiie  satnc  churcli,  much  in  the  style  of 
(Uulto.  i  spii  iiilly  the  former.  To  tlu-se  may  l»e  added  a 
.lacopo  of  Verona,  who  painted  some  frescoes  in  San 
Michel  at  Padua;  and  a  Gio.  Miretto  of  Padua,  who  en- 
cuted  some  worlcs  in  the  great  iiall  of  that  place.  Thwa 
were  bowerer  aome  painteia  about  fliis  time  m  Vtnieo  and 
IVeviw  who  painted  in  what  may  be  termed  a  national 
style;  ajid  among  these  may  be  included  the  miniature- 
paintci-8,  who  were  nunierovus  at  this  time.  Among  these 
Zanetti  mentions  a  Maestro  Paolo,  whose  name  he  found 
recorded  in  an  antient  parchment  with  the  date  of  1346. 
He  it  Vaa  earliest  of  the  Venetian  painters  whose  time  and 
name  are  kfunm :  there  is  in  the  ciiurch  of  St.  Mark  a  pic- 
ture, or  •nooatt  aa  it  ta  called,  by  tiim  and  his  two  sons, 
divided  into  sevwal  compatrtmeints,  ilhiatrating  the  history 
of  oiir  Saviour,  with  the  ft)llowing  inscription  : — '  Magister 
Paului  cum  Jacobo  ct  .lohanne  filiis  fecit  hoc  opus.' 
Lanzi  says  his  style  reminds  u>  nnuh  nt'  llio  CJreek  s[>eci- 
meus  of  art.  There  is  another  painting  by  him  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Padn  (Jonventuali  at  Vieema,  inscribed  as 
folknia>-'imPauJuad«Y«oetiiamraBtlieeopiw.'  One 
of  the  cadiest  Venetian  painteia  aJao  was  a  Lorenio  of 
Venice,  who,  according  to  Zanetti,  was  paid  .'MX)  cold 
ducats  for  an  altarjjiece,  formerly  in  the  church  of  Sant" 
Antonio  di  Castello,  now  in  the  Acadenu",  on  \\  hi(  h  is  his 
name  and  the  date  1356.  There  is  iikewue  in  tlie  house 
of  the  flrcolani  family  at  Bologna  a  picture  inscril>ed 
'  Manu  I^urentii  de  Venetiis,  1368 :'  lie  was  also  most 

Erobably  the  painter  of  the  fireaoo  of  Danid  in  tbe  Lion's 
len,  in  the  cnurch  of  Mewntta,  near  Bologna,  marked 
Laurentiua,  P. :  it  mis  painted  about  1370.  Another  Ve- 
netian painter  of  this  tmic  was  Niccolo  Semitecolo  :  his 
name  i»  inscribed  as  follows  upon  a  painting  in  the  Chapter 
Library  of  Padua: — '  Xicoleto  Semitecolo  da  Veniexia 
impense,  13G7.'  Tliis  work  is  a  goo<l  specimen  of  the 
achod:  it  represents  the  Trinity  with  the  Virgin,  and 
some  stories  of  St  Sebastian :  tlie  nude  is  tolerably  well 
expressed,  and  the  design  is  bold ;  but  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance  to  the  school  of  Giotto :  it  is  inferior  in  desiim, 
yet  equal  in  colouring.  There  are  also  two  pictures  by  this 
master  m  the  Academy  at  Venice.  Tlie  ((lel  rated  Antonio 
Veneziani)  mentionea  by  Vasari  executed  some  works  in 
Venice  about  this  time,  but  it  is  disputed  whether  he  was  a 
Veuetian  or  a  Florentine.  There  ate  a  few  other  old  painters 
of  merit  of  this  period  whose  names  are  known :  8inion  da 
Cuaighe»  NioeoloFHttlano,  and  Pecino  and  Pietrode  Nova. 

n.  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  very  different  style  pre- 
vailed ;  and  althouph  the  artist's  of  this  periml  still  ilesiirned 
with  great  stiffness  and  in  the  (iotliic  ta->tc,  tlicy  produced 
many  admirably  coloured  juriures  as  reijards  the  brilliancy 
and  composition  of  colour,  but  in  the  local  colours  and 
reflexes  tney  were  yet  deficient.  The  leaders  of  the  im» 

Boved  style  were  aooe  painters  of  tbe  anall  iabmd  of 
uiano,  and  it  haa  the  gloiy  of  having  been  the  nnr«ery 
of  the  trreatest  paintera  of  \enice:  Titian  studied  at  Mu- 
rano.  Tlie  &xki  painters  of  Uus  place  were  ijuirico,  Ber- 


nardino, and  Andrea  da  Marano ;  bat  its  great  ornaments 
were  the  Vhrarini.  The  <Meet  of  tlua  mnily  ia  Inigi 
Vivariid  tbe  dder,  by  whom  there  is  an  excellent  pietnre 

in  its  style  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Venetian  academy. 
The  next  in  order  of  time  of  this  family  were  Giovanni 
and  jVntonio  \"ivarini,  according  to  Kidolft  and  Zanetti, 
who  lived  about  1440.  That  there  was  a  Giovanni  Viva- 
rini  however  is  doubted  by  Isutti.  The  <ni1y  Mrthority  for 
mentioning  tann  ia  tlie  foUswinK  hi8ari|ition  upoQ  an  aJtar- 
piece  in  Sm  PanldeoBe>-'»Mne  e  Antonw  da  Muran 

Ssnse,  1444.*  Bui  this  Zoane  is,  according  to  T.anzi,  the 
erman  known  as  Joannes  de  Alemania  and  Johan  .-Ma- 
manus,  which  is  evident  from  the  two  following  inscrip- 
tions:— *  .loannes  de  Alemania  ct  Antonius  de  Murianu 

Sinxit,'  on  a  picture  now  in  the  Academy,  formerly  in  the 
cuolfr  della  Carit& ;  and  '  Antonio  de  Muran  e  Zohan 
Alamanos  pimdt,'  on  a  painting  at  Padua.  The  remaining 
artists  of  tnis  fanrily  were  Bartolomeo,  the  brother  of  An- 
tonio, and  Luigi  Vivarini  the  younger.  In  the  Sala  delle 
Aiitiche  Pitture,  in  the  Venetian  Academy.lhcre  arc  seve- 
ral pictures  by  these  masters:  they  differ  little  in  stjie 
from  the  works  of  the  Hellini.  B;Lrtolunieu  wjis  the  first 
of  the  Venetians  who  painted  in  oil :  his  first  oil  j)icture 
is  dated  1473 ;  it  is  in  the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  c  Pao^o. 
In  theScuolndi  SanGirolamo  there  is  an  ezeellent  picture 
of  that  taint  with  the  lion,  by  Luigi  Virarini  the  younger. 
The  principal  contemporaries  and  rivals  of  the  Vivarim  in 
Venice  were  .lacopo  Ncrito  of  Padua  and  Nasocchio  di 
Bassano  the  elder,  both  scholars  of  Gentile  da  Kaljiiano, 
who  was  employed  in  Venice  in  the  beginniug  of  the 
fifteenth  century- ;  also  Jacopo  Belhni,  Fhmcesco  and  his 
son  Jaeobello  del  Fiore,  and  a  Morazone :  also  a  Donato, 
and  Carlo  CrivcSli,  acbdlan  of  JaeobeDo.  Jacdbello  at- 
tained mat  celebrity:  there  are  works  by  him  in  different 
parts  of  the  Venetian  territory,  bearing  dates  from  1401  to 
H:V2.  Donato  was  superior  to  his  miister  in  style.  There 
was  likewise  a  Vittorio  Crivelli,  who  lived  about  lliecud  of 
the  tifteenth  centurv. 

Besides  tbe  painters  already  mentioned,  there  were 
others  of  equal  merit  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  in  Ber- 
gramo  and  Brescia.  In  the  fonner  place  a  Commenduno  ; 
in  the  Tatter  Bhindolin  Testorino  and  ()f  taviano  Brandino ; 
also  a  Vinrcnzio  (?iverchino  at  Crema  :  Stef;;no  da  Zevio  or 
Selieto,  a  painter  of  threat  aliilifv,  and  a  Vinceiizio  di 
Stefano,  his  son,  at  Verona:  tlic  Jiitter  was  the  master  of 
Libemle,  who  became  the  best  painter  of  Verona  of  Jlis 
time.  At  Verona,  also  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury,  was  Vittore  PiaaoeUot  who  executed  mqy  cele« 
brated  works  in  Venice  and  in  Rone,  bat  fliey  have 
all  perished ;  there  are  however  yet  a  few  of  his  works 
at  \  erona.  From  the  accounts  of  Pisanelln's  wnrk.s,  (Ley 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  sunciior  desi  riiilion.  espi'- 
cially  in  design.  He  surpassed  all  his  contcinimraries  in 
painting  horses  and  other  animals ;  he  was  sUmj  one  of  tbe 
most  famous  medalists  of  his  time.  Jacopo  I^ntorello  and 
Marcello  Figolino  of  Vicenza  were  likewise  distinguished 
artists  of  this  period;  the  latter  painted  in  an  original 
manner,  and  if  the  period  assigned  to  him  by  Itidoln  be 
correct,  14.')(),  he  had  a  better  knowledtje  of  light  and 
shaile  and  persjjcctive,  and  a  irreater  delicacy  of  execution, 
than  ))eilia])s  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Tlie  greatest 
master  however  of  this  period  was  Francesco  Squarcione  of 
Padua,  who  formed  there  the  gmdcst  school  of  painters 
ever  brought  together  bjr  one  man :  be  had  197  scholars, 
and  his  museum  of  drawinn  and  antiques  was  the  richest 
known  nt  that  period.  He  md  himsiff  travelled  over  the 
whole  of  Italy  and  virited  many  parts  of  Greece  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  a  collection  of  drawings  of  t)ie 
be.*t  remains  of  antient  art.  He  lived  in  great  affluence, 
and  divided  many  of  his  commis.sious  among  his  .scliuli.;>. 
Tlie  celelwated  illustrated  book  of  anthems  in  tlie  church 
of  the  Bfiserieordifl,  commonly  aaeiibed  to  Mantegna,  ia 
now  by  competent  judges  considered  one  of  the  conuuis- 
sions  of  Squarcione  executed  by  his  numerous  selu)lars. 
Tliere  is  only  one  work  at  Padua  known  to  liiive  been  dune 
by  Souarcione,  painted  for  the  Lazara  laniiiv  in  1452:  it  is 
excellent  in  colouring,  in  expression,  and  in  perspeetive* 
Mantegna,  Marco  Zo]ipo,  and  Jacopo  Bellini  were  scho- 
l«s  of  Squarcione.  Trcvigi  also  nad  its  distinguislied 
painters  at  this  time :  the  followittf  are  mentioned  by  his- 
torians: Antonio,  Uberale  da  Ounpo,  and  Giorgio  da 
Trevigi ;  San  Vito  nUn  hnd  its  Andreii  ne'hiiielK.,  who,  a* 
hu  countrymen  tliouglit,  rivalled  both  Zcuxisaud  ApeUes; 
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in  the  catlicdnlorPwtewiu,uiite  OM  ofliis  lUvpitMa, 
umitUni — 

'  Aoairw  Zfuk  MMln«l|ll«  MMii  AfdlM 

Hoc  IkrUuncUm  ddUU-  junxil  opui,' 

Contemporary  with  him  was  Domi-nico  di  Tolmcao. 

III.  Towards  tlie  fiul  of  thf  tifleeiith  centurv,  about 
147(1,  a  ifrca*.  change  took  ulate  in  the  \  enotiaii  method 
of  colouring :  the  old  nicthodii  ol'  painting  in  dbteraper 
(4  tempera),  and  with  gums,  Sec.  (tk  guano),  were  laid 
aside  for  what  is  now  generally  called  oil  ■pKoal&n^.  This 
awlhod  m»  introduced  into  Venice  by  Aaionelloda 
Mcanna,  who  had  learnt  it  in  Flanden  of  John  van  £yck. 
Hoj:er  of  BiQfBt,  JikL'wise  a  scholar  of  Van  Kyck,  iu  said 
also  to  have  vuUed  Venic  e.  The  firbt  Veaetiaiw  wlio  dis- 
liuafiUHheil  thcmselve^i  in  the  new  method  wt-re  the  Viva- 
rim  and  tlui  Bellini,  (iiovaimi  Bellini  acquired  the  rc- 
putatioo  of  the  iao«>t  dLstm^shed  painter  of  his  time  in 
Vottoe :  h«  pMotod  bom  1464  until  1516^  and  executed 
min^  woflcf  of  varlout  degrees  of  merit.  YAfMy  fiiuahed, 
brilliantly  coloured,  Imt  ix-rhiips  -always  in  a  i!ry  manner; 
hisi  ftfiTUres  howe\er  are  liLijutiiiiv  \M:li  tliawii,  and  his 
e\l)re^^ioIl  was  oltcn  excellent.  Utilike  most  painteis,  he 
improved  as  he  crew  old,  and  condescended  to  twrrow 
beauties  from  much  younger  masters:  he  endeavoured  in 
hill  later  works  to  imitate  the  design  and  colouring  of 
CKorgiooe,  his  own  pupil.  His  elder  brother  Gentile  Bel* 
Hni,  though  very  inferior  to  him,  also  acquired  a  great 
name  ;  he  was  sent  by  the  Venetian  government  to  Con- 
»tantinoi)le  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Mahomet  II.  and  other 
ViOfks.  The  Sultan  had  sent  to  Venice  lor  a  ])ainter.  The 
"k^'lio.il  ul'  the  HeHiiii,  moic  particularly  of  (liovanni,  was 
numerou.H  ajui  celebrated ;  but  as,  witii  the  exception  of 
GioTgione  and  Titian,  their  scholant  painted  in  a  style 
iie«f^ identical  with  their  maiit er^.  it  wiU  be cuficient  here 
to  mention  the  nemee  of  Oie  pritu  ipal— Bellin  Bellini,  Oiro- 
lamo  Mocetto,  Nicolo Moreto,  Man  o  M:irxlde«CSaiiibn1tista 
Ciuia,  Giovanni  Martini,  and  Martiiui  da  TJdine,  or  Fi  iie- 
•rrii'.o  (h  San  Danit-llu.  There  were  otliers  who  paiiUed  in 
ditfer^nl  styles  and  belong  to  other  schools.  Giovanni 
Bellini  had  two  distinguished  rivals,  and  perhaps  superiors, 
in  Vittore  Carpuccio  of  Venien  end  Marco  Basaiti  of 
fheFrinli :  aome  of  the  woriu  of  the  htter  an  the  finest 
specimens  of  what  may  be  tanned  (he  Oolhic  style  thstt 
have  ever  been  produced. 

Ttic  paintci-s  of  Ihc  \"i  nc-liau  States  at  the  end  of  the 
fit^eenth  cenlur\,  contemporary  with  the  school  of  Belhni, 
were  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  painters  of  preat 
nerit,  though  more  or  leas  followers  of  the  old  style.  The 
belt  were  Cwrloe  Cimii  Vittore  Belliniano,  and  Jacopo  Mon- 
tacnena :  othenv  who  approached  nearer  to  the  new  style, 
were  Vincerano  Catena,  Cordegliagiii,  Francesco  Btssolo, 
and  CJirolamo  di  Santa  (';occ. 

As  the  s<  tK>ol  of  Si|uarLiune  at  Padua  was  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Hellini  at  \  i  im  c.  atul  it.s  lumierous  followers 
ado|>ted  a  style  distinct  irum  that  of  the  Venetian  painters, 
«Mdl  pmuled  elsewhere  throughout  the  state,  it  is  un- 
Mceseaiy  to  mention  them  here:  the  beat  of  them 
pointed  in  the  style  of  Mantegna,  who  establidied  a  dis> 
tinct  school  at  Mantua.  Franresco  da  Ponte.  a  native  of 
Vicenza,  and  the  two  Montajcna  atul  Honconsigli,  likewise 
of  Vicenza,  thouKh  bom  so  near  to  Padua,  were  followers 
of  the  school  of  the  Bellini.  Francesco  da  Ponte  was  the 
founder  of  the  Bassanese  school :  Bonconsijili,  called 
Maresc&lco,  was  the  best  of  all  the  painters  of  Vicenza  of 
this  period ;  in  the  Ondorio  de'  Turchini  there  is  a  Ma- 
donna on  a  throne  surrounded  by  four  .Saints,  hy  him, 
which  is  by  some  reckoned  the  finest  picture  in  Viccnza. 
At  Verona,  ut  this  time,  the  beginning;  of  thi'  sixteenth 
centiirj',  weie  Domenico  Morone  and  his  hou  Fianci-seo, 
and  also  Girolamo  da*  Libri,  who  niiu-  be  reckoncil  ainoni; 
the  best  masters  of  the  old  school ;  Girolamo  da'  Libri  was 
the  most  celebrated  miniature  painter  of  his  time  in  Italy. 
Brescia  at  thisneriod  had  also  its  distinguished  paioten, 
as  FforaTante  Ferramohi  and  Paolo  Zoppo ;  and  Andrea 
Prcvitali,  a  scholar  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  acquired  a  great 
reputation  at  Ikisfamo.  Tlie  ait  of  inlaying  with  stained 
woods  of  ditterent  colours  was  practised  witli  threat  jierfeu- 
tion  at  this  time  :  the  following  artists  arc  mentioned  by 
Lanzi  a£  having  attained  great  distinction  for  this  species 
of  art — Frn  Giovanni  da  Verona,  Fra  Vincenzo  dalle 
Vaeche,  Fra  llaifaello  da  Brescia,  Fra  Damiano  da  Ber- 
sranio,  Gian  Fcaneeaco  CapodiieiTOk  and  JktMiomut  da 
Pola. 
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nr.  VThilit  the  avtists  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Venice  were  with  mow  or  less  success  contentedly  follow- 
ing the  dry  manner  of  Bellini,  it  was  completely  exploded 

at  Venice  ilscli'  by  two  of  hi^  own  scholars,  Grioririo  Bar- 
bareiii  tii  I'astohram  o,  c  onmionly  called  fiiori^ione,  and 
Tiziano  Vecellio  da  ('adore,  or  'Titian.    The  former  \\a.s 
horn  in  1477,  and-  died  in  1511;   the  latter,  txirn  Uk 
1480,  died  in  1576.     Ciior^one  introduced  coaplalaljr 
a  new  style  of  art:  he  discarded  eTeijrthing  conTOB- 
tional,  and  worhed  upon  the  principle  tint  the  exact 
imitation  of  the  effect  of  nature  as  a  whole  was  the  true 
object  of  a  painter,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  or  pur^ 
pose  of  his  representation  :  the  difficulties  of  execution  in- 
volvcvl  in  the  catrj  ing  out  tliis  principle,  though  a  ma- 
terial one,  are  immense ;  tlie  greatest  of  thcra  nowerer, 
local  colour  and  tone,  are  those  which  the  painters  of 
Venice  appear  to  have  most  fully  mastered.    Mind  has 
eTer  been  leu  an  otyeet  of  study  with  the  Venetian  artists 
of  this  and  the  following  periods,  than  the  mere  pictorial 
repiesentation,  which  apjiears  trcnerally  to  have  been  the 
end  of  all  their  works:  they  i)ainted  lor  the  picture's  sake 
only,  not  for  the  lesson  or  moral  that  the  picture  might 
convey,  a  style  properly  designated  by  the  ornamental. 
Giorgione  was  the  lirst  to  imitate  the  textures  ofstttBh: 
he  painted  all  his  draperies  from  the  actual  stuff  repre- 
sented, and  painted  draperies  of  many-<fiftmrt  aobalanees. 
Before  his  time  all  dmperies  were  made  Of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  differed  only  in  their  colours  or  patterns.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  first  led  to  the  study  of  tone  in  lifrht  and 
shade  from  seeing  the  works  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  His 
drawing  was  good,  and  his  handling  bold  yet  careful. 
Whether  Giorgione,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would  have 
executed  great  wwfcs,  in  which  eyciy  part  said  object 
would  have  b«oa  at  perfectly  vnevML  aa  anna  of  his 
single  figures  and  thA  oaatomea  mast  fvmain  a  matter  of 
opinion.     This  excellence  was  accomplished  by  Titian, 
and  with  a  buUlness  of  execution  in  liis  best  works  '  in  his 
earliest  he  finished  highly)  which  far  surpasses  that  o[' 
Giorgione  ;  on  which  account,  though  originally  an  innla- 
tor  of  the  style  of  Gioi^gione,  he  is  deservedly'accounted 
his  superior,  and  is  ttntTarsally  considered  the  founder  of 
the  great  Venetian  aaheol  of  painting.  Titian  was  in 
nothing  ideal,  but  true  in  almost  everythine  that  he 
painted,  if  not  in  detiul,  at  least  in  general  effect.  His 
scnipulous  iuiitation  of  ttie  ttVect  of  every  object  neces- 
sai-ily  excluded  ih>-  ult-ai  from  tus  works  ;  and  if  his  draw- 
ing is  not  Itic  most  chaste  in  style  or  correct  in  proportion, 
it  is  at  least  natural,  and  is  not  so  inferior  that  his  other 
excellenceado  not  compensate  for  its  inferiority:  in  com- 
position  Im  wna  genamily  simple,  but  sooMtimea  gnmd. 
In  eoloor,  loeal  and  absolute,  ne  is  allowed  to  have  snr- 
pa-f^cd  all  other  painters;  in  landscape,  few  have  surpassed 
him;  in  jiortrait,  few  liave  equalled  him.    His  principal 
masterpieces  are  considered — St.  Peter  Martyr,  in  the 
church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  in  the  Academy  at  Venice ;  and  the  Martyr- 
dom of  San  Lorenso,  at  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  or  at  ttie 
ehnreh  of  the  Jesnits  at  Venioe :  his  numerous  portmita^ 
and  Vennaea,  as  th^  ai«  called,  are  well  known.  [Vicbl- 
Lio,  TiziAifo.]   The  scholars  of  these  two  great  painteis 
were  numerous.    Tlie  follov  ini;  celebrated  masters  were 
among  the  scholars  of  Giorgione  :  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  Francesco  Torbido,  called  U  Moro, 
PietroLuixo,  called  Larotto(and  bv  Vasari,  Morto  da  Fel- 
tro  I,  and  Lorenzo  Liuai.  The  acnolars  and  imitators  of 
Titian  warn  likewise  nnmanMa,  hut  the  painters  who 
might  be  shrietly  termed  his  sehohos  are  very  few.  He  ia 
saiei  to  have  iii^itnictcd  his  brother  Francesco  Vecc!!io,  wno 
was  an  excidlent  painter,  but  Titian,  throuqli  jeahjusv, 
accordinjj  to  rejuul.  jiersuaded  him  to  turn  nicrcfiant  :  h'ls 
ow  n  son  Orazio  Vecellio  was  likewise  a  good  )}ainter,  and 
there  were  still  four  other  painters  of  this  family :  Afareo 
Veeellio,  the  nephew  of  Titian;  Tiziano  Vecellio,  the  son 
of  kfaMOk  eaUad  Tfananello  to  distinguish  him  from  Titian ; 
also  a  Fabrizio  and  a  Cesare  VeceUio.  Of  his  scholars,  the 
principal  were — Paris  Bordone,  a  painter  of  the  greatest 
ability:  he  was  only  a  shurt  tinii'  tlu'  sdiolafnf  Tihaii, 
and  ultimately  adooled  a  style  of  Ins  own,  tliouijh  vtuyiiig 
in  nothing  eswcntial  from  that  of  Giorgione  or  Titian. 

Two  uf  Titian's  most  celel>rated  loilowen  were  Giro- 
lamo  di  Tuiano  and  Bonifazio  of  Verona,  though  oalled 
Venciiano  by  Vasari  and  othen.  To  enumcfate  the  fol- 
knran  of  TUian,  or  Gioigione,  or  those  who  imitated  the 
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characteristics  of  their  stvles,  would  be  to  emunerate 

nearly  all  llu:  puinfois  of  Venice  of  this  period,  besidcn 
many'  of  lliuse  ul  Uie  tu-if^libouring  cities.  There  are  how- 
ever yet  a  ftfw  names  to  be  mentioned  of  painters  con- 
teoipurary  with  the  two  great  leadera  of  ttiis  school,  who, 
though  tney  did  not  paint  in  their  6tyle,  yet  executed 
worlu  which,  in  point  of  il^le  of  d«ainit  briUiancy  of  co- 
lour, and  compoRition,  are  1!tfl«  inferior  to  thchit^Lo- 
rt  nzo  I-otto,  Jacopo  Palina  the  elder,  Giovanni  Oariani, 
and  Girokmo  da  Tievi^i,  an  excellent  poiiiait-painter. 
who  was  killed  in  (he  siervice  of  Henry  VUI.  ul  Kiii^land, 
at  Boiiloirne  in  1544.  One  of  the  mo!.t  distinguished  con- 
tempurai  ics  of  Titian  also,  and  his  chief  rival  in  Venice, 
WM  Gian  Antonio  Lioinio  (bom  1484»  died  com- 
moafy  callad  Pardenone,  flrom  the  place  of  hia  Wtth  in  the 
Friuh.  He  painted  much  in  the  istyle  of  Giorgione,  hut 
with  still  greater  force  of  light  ana  shade  ;  and  he  wa.s 
u!mj  oae  III  till'  hi-^t  of  the  Venetian  fre'^co-piiiiili-is.  There 
were  many  in  Venice  who  considered  tliat  Pordenone  sur- 
paiMd Titian:  Zanetti,  in  speaking  of  these  two  rivals, 
Nya>  m  the  style  of  Pordenone  there  U  a«  much  manner 
as  nature,  in  uud  of  Titian  nature  predominates.  Por- 
denone formed  a  numerous  school:  Pomponio  Amalteo 
was  the  most  distini^iahed  of  his  scholars,  who  himself 
also  had  many  8cholai-s,  of  whom  Sebastiano  Sect  anii-  was 
a  distinguished  painter.  The  following  imita'.ors  oi  the 
style  of  Titian  are  also  deservinK  of  luiiition  : — Andrea 
Schiavone  di  Sebenico,  called  Medula ;  i^udovico  Fiunii- 
ccUi,  of  Trevigi ;  Francesco  Dominici,  also  of  Trevigi ; 
Gio.  Battiata  Ponchino,  of  Castelfraoco  i  Damiano  Maia 
and  Domenieo  Carapagnola,  of  Padua ;  Gtambattista  Ma* 
gun/a,  in  Vicenza  ;  .\le»»andrO  Honvicino,  called  II  Mo- 
retto  di  Biocia  :a  i)ainter  of  superior  powers — he  Ibrmed 
several  good  scholars^ ;  ami  Romanino  Savoldo  Gambara 
and  Pietro  llosa,  of  Brescia— the  tirst  was  the  master  of 
Girolarao  Muziano,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself 
at  Bomei  the  laooad  was  known  at  Venice  as  Girolamo 
Breeoiano.  There  were  also  many  other  painters  of  merit, 
of  the  school  of  Titian,  in  various  other  cities  of  the  Vene- 
tian state  ;  but  ttie  limits  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of 
thorn  all  being  cnumcmfed  by  name. 

It  remains  yet  to  mention  three  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  golden  age  of  Venetian  painting,  as  this  period 
is  called— Jacopo  Kobusti,  called  Tintoretto ;  Jacopo  da 
Pontc,  called  Bassano ;  and  Paolo  Cagliarl,  called  Veronese. 
Tintoretto  (bom  1.'jl2,  died  14M),  so  named  from  the  trade 
of  his  father,  a  dv  er,  is  generallv  called  the  pupil  of  Titian, 
but  he  remained  only  twelve  days  with  him,  and  lliis  at  a 
time  when  he  was  very  young.  [TiNT(>KKTro  ]  lie  pro- 
fessed to  col<i\n  like  'I'llian.  and  to  draw  like  Nlichel  An- 
gelo :  his  pactice  however  did  not  accord  with  his  pm- 
fession,  for,  compared  with  Titian,  he  was  cold  in  colour- 
iojgd  and  extxemdy  heavy  in  light  and  shade ;  he  was  ibnd 
orviolent  contrasts  and  srreat  masses  of  liiht  and  shade  i 
in  design,  though  muscular,  he  was  often  lean  and  incor- 
rect ;  and  in  his  compositions  he  was  fond  of  many  iigures, 
sfenerally  thrown  t(>;rcther  without  arrangement.  He  was 
however  extremely  unequal  in  his  works,  some  of  which 
ai  0  amongst  the  finest  productions  of  the  Venetian  school ; 
his  masterpiece  is  generally  considered  the  Miracolo  dello 
SobiaTO,  in  the  Academy  at  Venice :  he  put  hia  name  to 
this  picture  and  to  the  two  following— the  Crucifixion,  at 
San  Rocco.  and  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Salute.  Many  of  Tintoretto's  greatest 
pictures  are  merely  dead-coloured,  and  that  in  a  most 
careless  manner :  he  w  as  extraonhnariiy  mj)id  in  his  exe- 
«ution,-^he  accjuired  the  name  of  II  Funoeo  in  consc- 
OMIIM:  Sebastian  del  Piombo  said  that  Tintontto  could 
oo  as  much  in  two  daya  as  lia  could  do  in  two  jmnb  Baa*  i 
sano  (bom  1510,  died  MMO  WNiiiBeneed  as  an  Instorieal ' 
painter  in  the  grand  style,  and  as  an  imilator  of  Titian  : 
out  aflei'  he  lett  Venice  he  changed  i1  for  an  original 
style  of  his  own  ill  tlu'  i  haracleristic  style  ot'  the  Diitrli 
painters,  and  he  was  tlic  txrvt  to  introduce  the  ta.stc 
for  such  works  into  Italy.  He  painted  landscapes,  animals, 
domestic  scenes,  kitchens,  &c.,  and  various  utensils  for 
drinking.  &c.,  particularly  of  brasa.  In  the  church  of 
Banta  Maria  Maggioi-e  at  Venice  is  a  SaerifloS  of  Noah, 
in  which  he  introduced  all  the  birds  and  animals  that  h« 
hid  drawn  elsewhere  :  his  greafisl  excellence  was  his  co- 
louring. He  brouybt  up  four  snn^  as  jMiinfcrs,  but  they 
were  inferior  to  their  father.    Paul  \  emne^p  bom  152H, 

died  IMBX  though  in  his  principles  of  colouring  identical 


I  vrith  the  other  great  ma-sters  oC  Venice,  from  the  splen* 
I  dour  of  his  great  compositions  may  be  said  to  have  fomied 
I  a  new  style  of  hia  own.  He  was  fond  of  crowds  of  people, 
arrayed  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  that  the  imagi- 
nation and  colour  could  accomplish,  filling  his  back* 
grounds  with  pilfes  of  the  richest  architecture.  He  was 
nowerer,  as  Algarotti  says,  careless  itt  design,  and  in  oimk 
tnme  extremely  licentious ;  but  his  flmerms  noble.  Mi 
invention  inexhaustible,  and  even  his  faults  are  plea*ing  : 
one  can  scarcely  look  at  his  magniticent  pictures  without 
longing  to  be  a  party  in  the  scene.  One  of  his  grandest 
compositions  is  the  Maniage  at  Cana,  in  the  l/ouvre — a  • 
vast  composition,  more  than  20  feet  high,  and  upwards 
of  30  wide :  it  contains  alwut  150  heads,  many  of  wliioh 
are  portraits  of  tlm  most  ilhiskrlont  and  disHitgtdshed  pw- 
sons  of  his  time.  Paul  Veronese  was  the  real  master  of 
Rubens.  Verona  had  at  tins  tunc  three  other  painters 
little  inferior  to  Paul  himself:  Hattista  d'Anpelo,  called 
Del  Moro,  scholar  and  son-in-law  of  Torbido ;  Dcmienico 
Kicei,  called  Kuittofd ;  aod  Futo  IMdito^  «aUsd  d«gR 
Uberti. 

Of  the  assistants  and  scholan  of  ftoh)  the  noit  dlllia* 

guished  were  his  brother  Benedetto  Cagliari,  who  genmllv 
painted  his  architecture  fcr  him ;  his  son  Carlo  Cagliarl, 

cnlled  (Jarletto,  who  dicd^oung  ;  Grahrirle  Cagliari,  like- 
wise his  son  ;  and  Battista  Zelotti,  the  most  distinguished 
of  all  his  followers. 

V.  Alter  the  time  of  the  <;re.it  masters  just  spoken  of,  in 
tiu'  SI  venteenth  century  the  Venetian  sohool  of  painting 
declined  as  mnoh  and  as  rapidly  as  the  normtiaa  did 
after  the  time  of  Michel  Angelo.  Many  of  ttie  VenetisM 
of  this  period,  mistakinsr  apparently  Imlliancy  for  art,  cul- 
tivated little  besides  colour,  and  many  of  their  pictures  ar«» 
mere  compnsitiuiis  of  silks,  satin*.  an(l  other  stutts.  Thero 
were  howevei  .several  good  painters  during  this  period  »f 
decline.  ,Iacopo  Palma  the  younger  (bom  1544,  died 
about  1628)  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  Kiwi 
painters  of  the  last  period  and  the  mamwrisle  nf  lMb» 
Lanzi  calls  him  the  last  of  the  good  age  and  tiie  flrat  of 
the  bad.  He  painted  somewhat  between  the  stvles  of 
Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese  ;  l-ad  many  defr  c*-  anr{  inany 
beauties,  and  producetl  many  bad  ami  several  admirable 
pictures.  Hoschini  relates  that  Guido  and  Guercino.  when 
examinmg  a  picture  by  Palma  at  theCapuoliins  in  Bologna, 
exclaimed,  *  What  a  pity  that  such  a  piuitar  should  be 
deadr  MaiooBoaohinI,Mintn  and  «nmv«r,inM  a  scholar 
of  Palma ;  he  is  known  fbr  an  nncritlcBl  wont  on  painting, 
principally  on  the  style  and  works  of  the  Venetian  painters 
of  his  own  and  lonner  times,  entitled  '  Iji  t  'arta  del 
Naveirar  Pittore.sco.'  The  following  painters  wem  the 
principal  contemporaries  of  Palma,  who  painted  son'cwbnt 
in  his  style  :  —  lA'onardo  Corona,  Andrea  Vicentino,  Santo 
Pemnda,  Antonio  Yaaslhuichi,  called  I.'Aliense;  Fl«lro 
Malombra,  and  CKrolamo  Piletto.  Giuseppe  Povta,  called 
Salviati,  Matteo  Pon/one,  the  scholar  of  Peranda,  and 
Pictro  Damini,  scdiolar  of  Gio.  Battisia  Novelli,  were  like- 
wise three  of  the  best  painters  ni  D  i-  tinir. 

In  lixU)  and  1031  many  painters  were  earned  oflf  by  the 
plague,  which  visited  Venice  in  those  years  ;  and  traces  of 
the  excellences  of  the  great  masteia  weM  after  that  time 
still  more  rare  in  the  works  of  tht  surviving  psiitten  0f 
Venice.   In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
style  of  M.  A.  Caravajrerioand  the  Naturalisti  began  to  pre- 
vail there,  and     vi  ral  Inn  iirncrs  supplanted  the  Venetian 
painters  in  public  e«tiinatiun  in  Venice  itself.    The  fol- 
lowei-s  of  Caravaggio  in  \  enice  were,  on  account  of  tlieir 
dark  shadows,  called  bv  the  Venetian  painters  the  Tene- 
bro«d  :  the  pictures  of  tlie  mr.sters  of  this  school  are  daik 
ihmi  two  causes— from  their  style  of  colouni^  and  IhMI 
tiieir  piMtiee  of  painting  upon  dark  grmtnds,  upon  lihiefl 
'he  nriddla  tints  never  s'auil.    The  ]);ctnres  painted  on 
hu<  h  grounds  darken  alter  a  time,  and  high  liirhts  ,iml 
deep  r^ha.lo'.\>  aie  all  that  appear.     Of  these  .Natura- 
listi and  Tencbrosi,  Pietro  Ricchi  of  Lucca,  called  II  Luc- 
chese,  w*.s  one  of  the  best:  ot  heirs  were  Carlo  Saraceni, 
Francesco  Rusoa,  Stefano  Pauiuzzi,  Matteo  da'  Pitocdd, 
and  Bastiano  Mazxoni.    Of  strangers  distinguished  ill 
other  styles  the  following  were  the  most  successful:  An- 
tonio Tnva  of  Reggio,  a  scholar  of  Guercino  ;  Bernardo 
Sttoz^a,  bis  scholar  Lan£re1ti.  and  Niccolo  ( 'assana  of 
(•enoa ;    Antonio  Bavarens<»  of  Havaria ;  and  Kederigo 
(.'ervelli  of  Milan,  the  ma.ster  of  Sebantiano  Ricci.  The 
painten  of  this  period  who  still  followed  the  style  o^jlhe  , 
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CiMt  leader  of  the  Venetian  achool  were  Oiovanni  C'on- 
uuino  and  hbt  scholar  Tiberio  Tinelli,  celebrated  portrait 
Mioten;  alto  Girolamo  Forabosco,  Pietro  Beliotti,  and 
Qnlo  RidoM,  well  known  for  his  Utm  of  the  Venetian 
mfalen.  *  Le  MaiaTigiie  dell*  Arte,  omvo  to  Vit«  degli 
fihrttri  Pittori  Veneti  e  dello  Stato,'  2  vob.  4to.,  Venice, 
1646,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Italian  works  of  this 
kind.  Kidolli  was  a  native  of  Verona,  nluTL-,  cl  all  iJie 
citie«  of  the  Veiu'tiau  state,  what  in  more  j)ropi-ily  the 
Venetian  style  still  prevailed  with  least  deteiioiation. 
Dario  Varotari,  the  lather  of  Alestandfo,  called  Pado- 
vaniiM^  AleMudro  Turohi,  oaUed  LDrbaUo,  and  Fkaqoale 
OHini,  ill  amongst  the  beet  pafaitert  of  their  nme, 
were  natives  of  Veioim. 

Padovanino  boni  ul  I'atiuii  ir)fX),  died  IG'H)  went  yontif 
to  Venice  to  Btiuly  tln'  works  of  Titian,  and  liecaiiin  tin- 
HMMt  distinguished  pHtiiter  of  this  tohool  of  the  seveiiteeiitli 
ombuy,  ai^  is  one  of  the  be»t  of  Titian'.s  imitators  :  his 
■M4l«ipieo«  ii  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  Academy  at 
Venie*.  SealifafOi  Ms  prinoipal  aoholar,  ako  aoqiund 
leputation. 

Another  great  painter  of  Padua  of  this  time  was  Pietro 

Liberi,  nometimes  culleil  Libertino,  from  the  character  of 
hi»  naked  Venuses.  of  which  he  painted  matiy.  At  Vicenza 
the  beaaties  of  this  school  were  still  prest  rvi  d  to  a  con- 
■idenble  deg^e  by  Aleaeandro  Ma^nza,  aii  imitator  of 
Ful  Veronese  and  Zelotti ;  Francesoo  Mattel,  scholar  of 
>mnto  jGintto  OMpioiiii  seholar  of  Padiovaiuiu) ;  and  Bar- 
tt^omeo  Cittndcna,  the  sohohv  of  Garploni. 

Vl  At  the  end  of  the  sevcnli-t  tilh  crulnry  no  iiarticular 
htyie  prevailed  in  Venice,  and  all  the.  \aru-us  classes  ol 
paint insT  had  their  votane.s  :  landscape, architecture,  battle, 
and  marine  painters  were  alike  numerous.  Zanetti  states 
ttMt  there  were  as  many  »tylea  as  painters  in  Venice  at  the 
•Qd  of  the  seveateenth  oentury.  la  Uatoneal  pointing 
toweror  the  woiln  of  the  Bologneeo  pointon,  ai  in  alinon 
everi-  other  city  at  this  time,  were  likewise  in  Venice  the 
chief  objects  of  attraction.  Still,  says  I.uiizi,  the  old 
masters  were  nut  on  thi-*  account  undcnaliHl,  hut  were 
spoken  of  as  the  antients  of  a  golden  a)^e,  whose  customs 
were  to  be  praisedtbvtnot  imitated.   The  colouring  of  the 

C'ntet*  of  this  peitod  in  Venice  was  more  brilliant  than 
t  of  the  great  masters,  but  what  they  gained  in  bril« 
Hascjr  they  lost  in  truth :  in  dntwing  however  and  In 
costume  some  of  these  painten  had  the  advantage  of  their 
predece.««or8,  but  in  these  respects  the  Venetians  were 
never  very  distinguished.  Of  these  pointers  the  following 
may  be  mentioned :  Andrea  Celesli.  who  painted  some- 
times in  the  style  of  Caravaggio,  but  more  generally  in 
the  stjrlc  of  Paul  Veronese  than  of  any  other  master ;  and 
Antooto  2MMhi  of  Este,  better  known  lor  the  number 
than  esteened  for  the  merit  of  hts  worits,  painted  lilrewise 
sometimes  in  the  style  of  Oaravagtrio  and  sometimes  in 
tha'  of  Tintoretto.  In  the  iSciiola  <ii  San  Kocco  there  is  a 
celebrated  pietuie  by  hini  of  the  !'hi:ru''  of  Venice  in  IG'M, 
and  opposite  to  it  in  that  place  there  is  a  picture  of  the 
Ubcimbon  from  the  Plague,  by  his  scholar  l*ietro  Negri. 
WnmmeiQ  TkevisMii  was  also  one  of  his  scholars,  but  he 
eeldtd  wfy  in  Home.  To  time  may  be  added  the  names 
of  Antonio  Molinari,  Antonio  Belluci,  Giovanni  Segala, 
Gio.  Antonio  Fmniani,  and  Niccolo  Bambini.  The  last 
wa>  the  schiilar  of  Carlo  Maralt;i  in  Konie,  and  m.iny  of 
his  pictures  are  painted  entirely  in  the  Roman  style.  But  ' 
a  more  distinguished  painter  and  a  better  draujjhtsman 
than  any  of  these  was  Gregorio  Lazzarini,  who  painted  in 
the  style  of  the  best  Bolognese  and  Roman  painters  of  the 
perioo,  though  he  never  left  Venice.  Antonio  Pellegrini 
acquired  a  name  in  various  countries  of  Europe.  Jacopo 
Amigoni  also  attained  great  celebrity,  less  in  Venice  how- 
ever than  in  Plnu'land.  in  Germany,  and  m  Sj)ain  ;  his  pic- 
tures are  exfremely  bright  and  brilliuut.  ()'her  distin- 
nished  painters  of  this  age  entitled  to  he  mentioned  were 
SiambattistaPittoni  and  Giambattista  Piazzetta:  the  former 
was  celebmted  for  bia  jdeturet  with  iigures  ot'  a  small  size ; 
the  latter  was  eelebrned  for  hts  powerftil  effects  of  light 
and  shade  in  the  manner  nf  flucrcino,  but  thnnigh  a  bad 
methotl  of  colouring:,  his  jiictures  in  a  short  time  lo.it  all 
their  beauty  in  this  respect  :  bis  c\e<.utiiia  wu.-,  rapid  and 
careless.  He  was  a  good  cariciunrist,  and  he  was  remark- 
ably popular  in  his  time.  One  of  the  schohirs  of  Piazzetta, 
CKambattista  TiepolOt  was  the  last  of  the  Veiietians  who 
aequind  a  tpaat  nana*  He  w^s  one  of  tha  bait  piuntets 
afflia  aii^tMiith  cantuij,  and  aaquirad  a  gieat  leputation 


in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Sjiain,  where  lie  died  at 
Madrid  about  1770.  He  excelled  chiefly  in  fresco,  and  ha 
painted  more  in  the  style  of  Paul  Veronese  than  of  Piai- 
zetta:  his  style  was  slight  and  brilliant,  ytt  not  glaring; 
his  works  owed  their  brilliancy  to  a  JudJcious  contrast  of 
tints,  and  not  to  any  intensity  or  brightness  of  colour  itself. 
His  drawing  was  feeble,  but  this  deilciency  was  in  a  man> 
iier  compensated  for  by  the  gracefulness  of  his  attitudes. 
He  had  a  dislinguishecf  scholar  in  Fabio  Canalc.  Although 
Tiepolu  may  be  termed  the  last  of  the  great  Venetian 
painters,  there  were  still  several  of  perhaps  eipial  afaOihr 
m  the  stata.  Befoce  mentioning  those  hewarar,  we  have 
yet  to  Botiee  one  of  the  Rieataat  painters  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who,  though  not  a  Venetian,  was  first  educated  at 
Venice  by  (Jervelli,  Setia-stiano  Ricci,  or  Rizzi,  bom  at 
(  ividal  di  Belluno  in  ItitJU,  and  died  in  \7M.  He  ttavWIed 
over  Italy,  and  visited  Germany,  England,  and  Flanders, 
and  ttamed  the  reputation  of  a  great  ^aintor  wherever  he 
went.  He  had  a  great  facility  in  imitating  the  styles  of 
other  masters:  he  painted  in  Iresco  and  in  oil.  Hia 
colouring  was  rich  and  agraeable,  though  ha  oocasionall^ 
introduced  too  mnch  axure  in  his  draperies.  His  compoa- 
tioii  and  ibsiLrn  ere  <ria  -i  lV,]:  ir.  (K  ^iiin  he  was  better 
than  the  Venetians  :  Ins  liiuicllintr  was  free  and  yet  not 
careless.  His  nephew  Marco  Hicci  was  a  distiiit^uiiihed 
landscape  painter.  Hicci  liad  several  scholan :  the  moel 
distingniahed  were  Gaapara  Daaani  and  FiaaceaGO  Rwta- 


It  rtmaiaa  now  only  to  mention  the  distil  _ 

painters  of  the  Venetian  state,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
not  already  noticed.  Antonio  ZitVondi  of  Bergamo,  a 
painter  of  remarkable  facility  of  execution ;  and  ui  the 
same  place,  Fra  Vittore  Ghirlandi  and  Bartolomeo  .\azzari, 
were  both  excellent  portrait  painters.  In  Brescia,  Avogadro 
Breaoiano  was  distinguished  for  rich  colour,  elegant  com- 
position, and  good  drawing;  likewise  Andrea  Toresani.bat 
no  practised  more  in  Venice  and  Milan  than  in  Brescia : 
he  was  distinguished  for  landscapes  and  marine  pieces, 
whiel)  he  embellished  with  fiufures  and  animals  painted  in 
excellent  taste.  Simone  Hrontana,  though  a  native  of 
Venice,  was  domiciliated  at  Verona,  and  painted  many  ex- 
cellent works  there.  Of  Verona  also  was  Antonio  Ba- 
lestra,  who  studied  at  Venice,  at  Bologna,  and  at  Rome 
with  Carlo  Maratta:  he  painted  less  in  the  Venetian  taata 
than  in  the  BoloKneae  and  Roman ;  he  drew  well,  com- 
po-ed  with  ju<lgment,  and  executed  many  excellent 
wuiks :  ( iio.  Battista  Manotti,  Giuseppe  fvosjari.  and 
Pietro  l.^)nL:hi,  Venetians,  were  his  scholars.  Tlic  tirst  wm 
a  good  imitator  of  his  style  ;  the  second  excelled  as  a  por- 
trait painter,  but  nainted  also  some  historical  pieces  ;  the 
third  was  distinguished  for  masks,  conversations,  and  land- 
scapes. Carlo  Balis  of  Verona,  and  Cavalcabo  of  Hove- 
redo,  both  painters  of  mat  merit,  were  likewise  the  scho- 
lars of  Ualestra ;  and  alio  another  Veronese  painter,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  II  (Jonte  Pietro  Ro- 
tari :  he  excelled  in  every  deiiartment  of  painting  except 
colouring,  yet  in  this  resm  et  lie  waa  harmonious ;  his 
colouring  was  ashy  and  melancholy  ;  he  died  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  1762,  painter  to  the  empress  Catherine  IL  of 
Russia.  The  last  of  the  distinguished  pointeis  of  Verona 
was  Gio.  Bcttino  Cignaroli,  likevrioe  instracted  byBalestra : 
he  drew  also  in  the  style  of  Maratta;  his  ma«ter]Mece 
is  perhaps  tlie  Fliglit  into  Egypt,  at  St.  Antonio  Almte  at 
Parma:  he  died  iu  1770.  The  empenn- .lo^iph  II.  is  re- 
ported to  have  taid,  that  he  had  beheld  two  very  rare 
things  in  Veronap-^he  amphitheatre,  and  tha  tet  painter 
of  Europe. 

Santo  Prunati  of  Verona,  contemporanr  with  Mestra  at 

Verona,  was  also  a  good  painter ;  and  there  was  a  Pietro 
ITberti  at  Venice,  an  excellent  portrait  painter.  A  very 
distinguished  painter  also  of  this  periml  at  Venu  e,  thoiiirh 
of  a  different  class,  was  Antonio  C&naletto,  known  through- 
out Europe  tn  Ua  views  in  Venioei  and  other  cMaa  hi  and 
out  of  Italy. 

( Vasarf.TTte  Ptitori,  &c.  ;  RIdoIfl,  />»  Maraviglie 
delV  Arte.  &c.  ;  Zanetti,  Delia  Pittura  Ventniaim,  fto. ; 
Lanzi,  Pttloriat  della  Italia;  Quula  per  ktRmt* 

Jrr.ii/fmiii  deltf  Mle  Arti  in  Venewh^ 
VK.NKZIA.  [VEMtK.] 

VENEZIA'NO,  ANTO'NIO.  one  of  the  be^t  ItaHan 
paintcrti  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born,  according  to 
Vasari,  at  \  eiiice,  in  about  1800.  although  Baldtnaeol 
haa  concluded  fiom  oetlain  dofl«ment»^tha^j^^wa^^^^^ 
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Florentine.  He  studied  with  Angelo  Gaddi  at  Florence, 
and  acquired  his  style  of  painting.  After  living  some  time 
ia  Florence,  he  returned  to  Vemce.  and  was  employed  bv 
the  Signoiy  to  paint  one  of  the  wmk  of  the  cuuncil-hafi 
ia  freMO.  which  he  did  with  ^eat  credit  to  MnMiA  but 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  jealousy  of  some  of  hit  con- 
temporaries he  was  not  properly  rewarded  for  his  work, 
and  he  left  Venice  in  dispust.  He  returned  to  Kloreiu  e, 
a:iil  i  xrcuttj;!  somr  \  LTV  pood  works  there  in  the  convent 
ot  Santo  Spihto  antl  otiier  plat  es,  but  they  are  all  now 
destroyed.   Ftom  Florence  he  was  invitod  to  Pisa,  to  cora- 

Sete  the  itriee  of  the  life  of  Saa  Banieri,  in  the  Campo 
nfaH  which  had  been  eommeneed  by  Simone  Memmi. 
Antonio**  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  Vasari,  the  best  paintings  there :  the  works  of  Beiioizo 
Gozzoli  "ore  exfcnted  later.  Vasari  praises  the  purity  of 
his  colounnc,  which  he  partly  attributes  to  his  never 
retouching  his  works  when  dry.  He  returned  ajrain  to 
Florence  and  painted  in  the  Torre  degii  Agli  an  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,  a  Dead  Christ,  and  a  Last  Judgment,  but  they 
hare  all  now  peziihed.  In  later  life  he  turned  physician, 
«nd  Vaaari  eays  that  he  acquired  as  great  reputation  in 
one  capacity  as  in  the  other.  He  died  of  the  plagu^  at 
Florence,  in  i:i84,  the  victim  of  his  desire  to  save  others. 
His  portrait  is  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  painted  by  liim- 
self.  Gherardo  Stamiui  and  Paolo  Uccello  were  his 
acfaolan. 

Vasari  pndaes  the  ehiaroscoro  of  Antonio  and  seems  to 
have  oonndered  liim  the  bwt  in  tiw  respect  of  his  time  : 
hia  design  was  alto  comet  and  g;r8oeAil»  and.  he  waa  die- 
tini^ished  likewlie  for  the  ehoioe  of  faiaaiitttadca  and  ftir 
the  truth  and  vanetyof  htKWcpNWon.  (ViNri,  Vii$  de' 

Pit  tori,  8:p.1 

VK.NKZIA'NO,  DOME'Nlt'O,  a  celebrated  painter  of 
the  fitleenth  century,  whose  melancholy  fate  is  recorded 
by  Vasari  in  the  Life  of  the  infamous  Caiitagno,  as  he  is 
called.  He  waa  bom  at  Veniee,  about  1406,  acquired^  the 
art  of  ^tntin?  in  oil  firooi  Antonello  of  Menina,  obtaineA 
a  good  reputation  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  in 
Peruzia,  and  was  invited  to  Florence,  wiiere  he  waa  em- 
ployed in  various  places,  and  also,  to>rcther  with  Andrea  del 
Castagnu.to  paint  a  chapel  in  Santa  ^lariaNuova.  Costagno, 
who  could  not  paint  in  oil,  was  jealous  ol'tiie  skill  and  reputa- 
ttooof  Domenico,  and,  says  Vasari,  made  up  his  mind  to 
get  ad  of  him.  He  however  pretended  to  have  a  great 
ortMOi  for  him,  and  he  comted  his  fticndebip,  which  he 
had  yety  Kttle  difieuhy  in  acquiring,  as  Domenico  was  a 
very  tdmple  man.  Domenico  becanu-  stronj^ly  attaclied  to 
CastajTuo  and  taupht  him  his  hictluHl  of  paintini^  in  oil ; 
ami  they  spent  their  cvinings  generally  together  and  ap- 
peared to  be  sincere  friends :  Domenico  waa  tond  of  music, 
and  was  a  |(ood  performer  on  tlM  Ittte.  As  the  works  ad- 
vanced the  jenlotuy  of  Caatagnoinereeeed,  for  though  abetter 
dnughtaman  than  Domenico,  he  was  inferior  in  colouring, 
and  the  works  of  Domenico  attracted  too  inu<  h  attention 
to  please  Casta^no,  and  he  determined  to  put  his  malicious 
diM.Ti  into  execution.  Upon  a  summer's  evening,  about 
the  year  1-102,  Domenico  went  out  as  usual  with  his  lute 
from  his  work  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova,and  Castagno  refused 
to  accompany  lum,  urging  that  he  still  wished  to  work. 
However,  as  soon  as  Domenico  was  gone,  he  started  by  an- 
other loute,  waylaid hin, killed nim  by strildoshim  on  tt\e 
head  with  a  piece  of  lead,  and  returned  immediately  aAer- 
waiJs  (o  Ills  work,  a.s  Domenico  had  left  him,  where  he  was 
found  by  those  who  came  to  tell  him  of  the  accidcHt.  Cas- 
taf^o  accompanied  thciu  to  the  spot,  before  Domenico  was 
quite  dead,  and  the  munlcred  man  breathed  his  last  in  the 
arms  of  his  murderer,  who  prclnided  to  be  deeply  afflicted. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  these  facts  depend  apparently 
entirely  upon  a  reported  confession  of  C^urtagno  on  his 
death-bed.  Domenico  was  fifty-six  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  and  he  was  buried  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  His  woiks 
in  this  churcli  were  never  comp!cti_d.  and  '.hey  lii'.vc  now 
lonii  hiiice  lii'on  destroyed,  but  there  is  still  a  jm  Uire 
by  Inni  in  Santa  Lucia  de'  Magnoli.  He  cxiLlltd  in 
colouring  and  in  perspective:  in  foreshoitcuiiii;  lie  was 
very  skiltul,  and  good  also  in  design. 

CVaiari,  yUe  det'  PUtoru  See.;  lanii,  Storui  PUtorica, 
&c.> 

VENEZI  A'NO.  AGOSTPNConc  of  themo^t  rclcbrated 
of  the  early  Italian  cnirruvrrs,  was,  as  his  name  implies,  a 
native  of  Venire.  buUhc  date  oT  ids  biilh  is  not  known; 
be  WAS  however  bom  near  the  close  of  tbe  fiAcentb  cen- 


tur}'.  He  is  called  also  Augustinus  de  Musis,  and  on  his 
celebrated  print  of  Ihc  Skeletons  he  has  signed  him&elf 
Ai«?ustiniLs  Venetus  de  Musis;  his  family  name  was  pro- 
bably Muzi.  Agostino  was  the  scnolar  of  Marcantonio 
Baiinoodi,  iisr  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Marco  di  Ra- 
venna, he  enfraved  many  works  At  Rome,  chiefly  after 
KafTaclle  :  he  remained  with  Marcantonio  until  the  death 
of  Ratfaelle  in  l.j'iJ),  when  he  worked  lor  himself.  XIo 
(loc-i  not  appear  to  liavcl>cen  aitogelher  with  Marcantonio 
from  tlie  iin.t  lime  tlial  he  engiaved,  nor  is  it  anywhere 
stated  that  he  wa.s  hr»t  instructed  by  iiim ;  he  may  have 
joined  bim  at  Rome  in  the  year  1016,  after  he  engraved  & 
plate  for  Andrea  del  Sarto,  which  bo  displeased  SSotX 
painter,  that  he  determined  upon  not  allowing  any moextf 
his  pictures  to  be  engraved.  This  print,  of  whicn  there  is 
an  impression  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  a  Dead 
Christ  supjK)rted  by  Angels;  it  is  peiiectiv  flat  and  ex- 
tremely liard  in  outline,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surpn-mi;  that 
Andrea  del  Sarto  should  have  been  di:jsalisiied  with  such 
a  production.  There  aie  prints  marked  with  At;ostinp*a 
initials  A.  V..  bearing  dates  from  1509  to  1530  i  tbcy  am 
executed  much  in  the  style  of  the  prints  of  Mareantonio,  but 
are  very  inferior  in  design  and  in  chiaroscuro.  Agostino's 
outline  is  generally  very  hard,  and  his  chiaroscuro  bad  ; 
he  was  iiit'eriu:-  aUv)  to  Marco  di  Ravenna  in  design,  and  to 
Honawiii  in  chiaroscuro.  He  was,  according  to  Strult,  thu 
iirst  who  had  recourse  to  stipple  engraving.  His  prints 
are  not  few,  yet  not  numerous  j  thev  were  often  copied* 
and  tiis  plates  rctoucliod»eiid  original  impressions  are  very 
scarce.  His  portrmts  are  superior  to  liis  other  pieces. 
The  following  are  among  his  be^it  works : — large  portraits 
of  pope  Paul  IIL,  Francis  L  of  France,  Ciiarles  V.  of  Ger- 
I  many,  and  lJnibaro!i.sa  of  Tunis,— all  finely-<lrawn  heads, 
I  and  lull  of  character, — there  are  impreb.sioiis  r.i  tho  British 
Museum  ;  the  Israelites  gathering  uie  Manna,  after  Haf- 
faelle,  suppcaed  by  some  to  have  been  commenced  by 
Marcaotomok  on  account  of  the  outlines  being  better 
drawn  than  in  the  majority  of  Agostino  Venexiano's 
figures  ;  tlio  Four  Evangeli-sts,  and  a  Nativity  after  Julio 
Romano, — the  Nativity,  which  is  dated  l."i31,is  one  of  this 
]  engraver's  hest  ]iiint- as  regaixls  chiaroscuro  ;  in  dniwing 
it  is  not  good,  but  lie  engiavcd  also  after  Julio  Romano  a 
Hercules  .slransilinij  the  Serpents,  which  is  veiy  finely 
drawn.  The  laige  print  of  the  Skeletons  or  Burying-placi^ 
ailer  Baocio  Bandinclii,  is  xlgostino's  masterpiece :  it  con* 
tains  many  emaciated  figures,  two  skeletons,  and  a  figure 
of  Death  nolding  a  book ;  he  has  marked  it  with  his  name 
in  full,  '  Augiisliuu-s  Venetus  de  ?ilusis.  Faciebat  1518.' 
He  eni^raved  also,  alter  IJaudinelli,  a  t.'lcopatra,'  and  a 
.Massacre  of  the  Imioceiits,  which  according  to  Vasari  was 
the  largest  plate  that  had  been  then  engraved;  an  inte- 
resting plate  of  the  School  of  Bacciu  BandincUi  at  Uoino« 
marked '  Academia  di  Baccliio  Biandin.  in  Roma,  in  luogo 
detto  Behidere.  1531.  A.V.  ;*  part  of  Michelangelo^  Car- 
toon of  Pisa,  called  the  t'limbeis;  and  a  trn  iip  li m  Wsl- 
faelle's  School  of  Athens.  He  eiifp-aved  niai  y  plaUs  aller 
R;iHaelle.  but  some  ot'  theiu  are  very  indid'crenl ;  Va.-<iri 
savs  that  Agostino  and  Marco  di  Ravenna  engraved  nearly 
all  the  deugns  of  Raifaellc.  AgOblino  copied  aW  cn 
copper  some  of  the  woodcuts  of  Albert  Diirer :  there  is  one 
in  the  British  .Museum  of  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  Agos- 
tino has  perleclly  preserved  the  character  of  the  original, 
and  yet  has  produced  a  much  more  elegant  w  ork  as  re- 
gards execution.  Tliei e  is  in  the  Hritish  Museum  a  veiy 
good  collection  uf  the  works  of  Agostino  Veneziano. 

\'K.\KZUE'I,A  ii  a  Re])ublic  in  South  America,  cx- 
tendini:  over  the  north-eastern  portion  of  that  continent, 
being  Htnated  between  1°  8'  and  12°  16'  N.  lat,  and  be- 
tween 58°  16'  and  71**  2V  W.  long.  On  tlie  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  west  it  boidoa  on 
New  Granada,  on  tlie  south  on  Hrazil,  and  on  the  east  00 
Brazil,  English  Guyana,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  boundary  i  etwecn  Venezuela  and  New  Granatla 
has  been  deteriiuncd  by  a  treaty,  according  to  wliicli  it 
runs  along  the  following  line : — it  begins  on  tiic  Ca- 
ribbean Sea.  at  Cape  Chicliibacoa,  on  the  peniucaila  of 
Goajira,  12»  15'  N.  lat.  and  71"  23!  W.  long.,  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  and  along  the  ele- 
vated gnnmd  which  constitutes  on  that  side  the  border 
of  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  until  it  meets  the 
i  sources  ol  the  I'io  del  Oro.  when  it  follows  the  course  of 
I  tliis  river  up  to  its  confluetKe  with  the  Catatniubo.  From 

this  point  it  extends  along  the  base  of  tbe  liigh  grouiuis  to 
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Uw  place  where  <he  river  Grita  falls  into  the  Zulia.  Hence 
it  passes  by  a  short  cnrvi'  to  the  river  Guarmnito,  whose 
course  it  follows  upwards  to  the  glen  of  China,  through 
which  it  ram  to  the  source  of  the  Don  Pedro  river,  along 
whose  bed  it  descends  to  the  Kio  Tachira.  nmning  after- 
wards alon^  the  Tachirn  to  its  source  in  the  Andes.  It 
then  passes  the  AncU-.  and  descends  along:  the  Rio  Nula 
tn  the  inonnfain-iiias's  calle<l  the  Desparnvmadero  del  Sarare, 
which  is  Irft  to  the  west  of  it,  the  line  pinning  southward 
to  the  banks  oi'  the  Rio  Arauca.  This  la&t-mentioned 
riverconslitutes  the  boundary  as  far  as  the  Paso  del  Viento 
<«*  41*  N.  lat.  tad  6e«  14'  W.  loneO.  Fkom  this  point  the 
Kile  raits  doe  sooth,  fniverring  the  lUo  Meta  ne«r  El  Apo-;- 

t<^;»n\  the  fhiaviare  near  the  month  of  the  Giiamumie.  the 
Ininda  at  tlie  rapids  raudail  de  Matuierico,  the  Giiainui. 
mt>ore  the  mouth  ot"  the  Napiari,  ami  tiTniinatinii  near  the 
sources  of  tlie  river  Memachi,  an  afBuent  of  the  Guainla, 
or  Rio  Negro.  The  boundarj'-liiie  between  Ihe  two  re- 
pttUicB  Is  abont  1080  miles  long. 
'  The  boondwy  between  Venezuela  and  Bnudi  be^ns  on 
the  west  at  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Memachi,  and  rons 
eastward  over  a  swampv  resrion.  \\liieh  liere  forms  the 
watershed  bi  twren  the  Guaiiiia  lui'l  I'aprs  to  the  Piedra 
do  fhicui,  near  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  erjually  dis- 
tant from  S,  Carlos  de  Rio  Negro  on  the  north  and 
8.  Jo9^  de  Marabitanos  on  the  soutti.  Having  passed 
the  Rio  Negro,  it  continues  alone  the  Kne  ot  separation 
between  the  rivers  Cababuri  ana  Bnria  to  the  middle  of 
the  cour5c  of  the  Rio  Maturaca,  which  during  the  rainy 
scaaon  constitutes  a  water-communication  between  the 
("ahaburi  and  Baria.  Hence  it  nins  alcfng  the  ranges 
v:h;i  h  iorm  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  nmning 
northward  to  the  Orinoco  and  southward  to  the  Rio  Negro, 
Vrtfl  it  reaches  the  Sierra  Pucaraima,  along  whieh  it  b 
to  continue  to  the  place  where  the  Rupunoony 
the  BBseqnibo.  This  fine  is  about  1880  miles  long, 
in  some  places  it  is  still  disputed. 
Still  more  disputed  is  the  boundary-Hue  between  the 
3fcitisli  possessions  and  Venezuela.  Tlie  liiilbh  consider 
flic  covmtries  drained  by  the  western  atHvicnts  of  the  Essc- 
quibo.  as  far  north  as  the  Rio  Qtyooni,  to  belong  to  them  ; 
and  they  aJso  claim  the  lower  part  of  the  baun  of  the 
Cnyooid,  with  all  the  coast  between  the  months  of  the  rivcni 
Esscquibo  and  Orinoco.  The  republic  however  considers 
the  course  of  the  Essequibo,  lYoni  the  niouth  of  the  Ru- 
punoony to  that  of  the  Cuvooai,  as  ttie  boundary-line. 
Their  Itne  then  follows  the  course  of  the  Cuyooni  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tapuru,  and  passes  along  its  course  to  its 
sources  in  the  Sierra  tmataca,  whence  it  crosses  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sources  of  the  river  Moroeea,  whieh  serves  as 
a  line  of  separation  as  Ibr  as  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Either  of  these  two  lines  may  be  about  330  miles 
Ion:,'.  The  estimates  in  this  article  are  made  according  to 
Ihf  lioundaiy-Iine  claimed  by  the  British. 

S^-a-<-oast. — l*lie  Roea  de  Navies,  or  princi]jml  mouth  of 
the  river  (Orinoco,  must  at  present  be  considered  as  the 
most  casern  point  of  the  sea-coast  of  Venetoela:  ftom 
that  point  the  coast  extmds  in  a  general  west-north-west 
direction  to  the  innermaet  recess  of  the  gulf  of  Paria  and  the 
peninsula  of  Paria,  a  distance  rather  exceeding  2()0  miles, 
llie  whole  of  this  tract  i-<  very  low,  and  a  part  of  it  is  co- 
vered by  the  sea  at  tiia;h-water.  It  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  islands,  whieh  consist  of  alluvium  brought  down 
hjtbe  Orinoco  and  the  Rio  GuarapidlC,  which  traverse  it 
Inr  ■CTcnd  channels ;  and  it  is  ove]|(rown  with  trees, 
wroch  in  smae  parts  are  high,  bat  in  others  are  only 
bushes.  The  peninsula  of  Paria  divides  the  gulf  of  that 
name  from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  occupied  by  a  ridge 
of  high  rocks,  which  on  the  southern  side  approach  near 
the  tiea  and  form  several  small  harbours,  which  lead  to 
glens  covered  with  high  trees  and  watered  by  rivulets. 
The  northern  shore,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  Puntade 
Paria  to  the  Punta  d'Araya,  presents  only  naked  rocks, 
less  elevated  than  those  along  the  gulf  of  Paria,  which  in 
some  places  also  come  close  up  to  the  water,  but  in  others 
recede  to  some  dj>tae.ce,  leaving  alon^  the  shore  small 
plains,  the  soil  of  wlm  h  is  arid  and  sterile.  The  shores  of 
the  gulf  of  Carinco  are  also  elevated  on  the  north  as  well 
as  on  the  south,  and  generally  as  destitute  of  wood  and  as 
sterile  as  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Araya,  The 
elevated  coast  which  surrounds  the  siilf  of  Cariaco  shelters 
it  acaint  the  swdt  and  against  til  prevailing  winds,  and 
itoiimitswitfttaasBnioouttsalake.  It  may  theredm  be 


considered  a  very  large  and  safe  harbour.  The  extent  of 
this  high  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guarapiche  to  the 
town  of  Cumani,  is  not  leas  than  360  miles.  Between 
CumanA  and  Barcelona  the  coast  is  of  moderate  elevation, 
but  rather  steep,  and  it  contains  several  g^ood  harbours. 
Between  the  high  and  rocky  islands  which  lie  along  this 
coast  are  some  narrow  straits.  Init  rhcy  nr^  deep  enough 
for  large  vessels,  Tlus  tniet  is  about  72  miles  long.  From 
Barcelona  to  Cape  Codera,  which  are  about  12H  iink's  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  the  shores  are  low  and  sandy,  and 
in  most  places  coveml  witli  salt-swamps,  lagoons,  or  mo« 
rssHS.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Unare  tnere  arc  two 
isotated  hijgih  hills.  The  coast  between  Cape  Codem  and 
l^uirto  Cabello  is  very  high.  ^Tountains  rise  like  a  wall 
fiuin  the  water's  edge,  with  a  steep  accent  to  a  great  ele- 
vation. It  eontams  several  harljours.  but  they  are  mostly^ 
open  :  its  extent  is  about  15a  miles;  from  Puerto  ("abello 
to  La  Vela  de  Coro  is  l&'i  miles.  West  of  Puerto  Cabello 
the  shores  sink  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  high 
groands  recede  from  the  sea,  but  at  a  few  points  the  rid|res 
approach  near  to  it.  In  general  the  coast  is  low,  winoy, 
and  arid,  but  in  many  parta  covered  with  mangrove-trees 
(Rhizophora  mangle),  and  in  others  swampy  and  over- 
grown with  bushes.  The  isthmus  which  connects  the 
peninsula  of  Paraguana  with  the  continent  is  about  18 
miles  long  and  3  wide,  and  consists  of  low  sandhills, 
interrupted  bv  some  swamp  and  small  lagoons.  The 
peninsula  of  rftraguanii  is  occupied  by  an  isolated  monn- 
tain-mass,  called  El  Cerito  de  Santa-Ana.  Its  eastern 
shores  are  rather  low,  l  i.t  they  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation  at  Cape  San  Roman  ;  farther  south  they  have 
only  the  height  of  moderate  hills:  there  are  several 
small  harboura  on  these  western  shores  of  the  ]>enin- 
sula.  The  coast-lines  round  the  jpeninsula,  and  those 
of  the  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland,  are 
abont  180  miles.  Farther  west,  as  fitf  as  the  channel  of 
the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  tlie  coast  is  low,  sandy,  arid,  and 
in  some  places  covered  with  swamps  or  lagoons  ;  and  the 
same  description  of  coast  continues  west wara  on  the  islands 
of  Zupara  and  San  Carios,  and,  west  of  them,  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Goajira  to  Corojo,  at  Which  place  it  rises  to  some 
elevatioi^  and  this  elevation  generally  continues  to  Cape 
Chichibacoa,  the  most  western  pdnt  of  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela. Tlie  last  portion  of  the  coast  is  about  324  miles 
i  long.  The  whole  coast-line  of  the  republic  is  1384  miles, 
of  which  about  I'd  tniles  are  washed  by  the  Atlanfle 
Ocean,  an  equal  extent  borders  on  the  gulf  of  Paria,  and 
the  remainder  fbcms  the  southern  shorn  of  tiie  CtoiUwan 
Sea. 

Shirfitce  and  A>r7.— Veneiuela  eonhdns  ttnee  distinct 

mountain-region?,  extending  respectively  over  the  north- 
west, the  north-east,  and  thesouth-ea^t  pruts  of  the  republic. 
The  north-western  parts  are  occupied  by  the  Andes  and  the 
mountains  of  the  coast,  which  are  connected  with  the 
Andes;  the  north-eastern  districts  arc  mostly  covered  by 
the  ranges  of  the  Sierra  de  Bergantin ;  and  the  south- 
eastern r^on  comprehends  the  western  portioii  of  the 
Sierra  de  Parima.  These  mountain-regions  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  plains.  According  to  the  estimates 
of  Codazzi,  the  mountain-regions  do  not  occupy  quite  onc- 
fdtii  th  of  the  republic,  namely,  about  8000 Spanish  leagues, 
nr  ;ifi.(KX) s<juai'e  miles  ;  whilst  the  jilains  extend  over  about 
20,CiO(J  leagues,  or  31-2,(XX)  souare  miles.  The  whole  area 
of  the  republic  is  ab(n  e  400,000  square  Hule^  md  is  equal 
to  twice  the  extmt  of  France. 

Thf  Mountain-region  of  theAndet  and  the  Chatt-range 
(Sien-a  Costancra^. — The  Andes  of  Venp3;uela  are  the  most 
northern  portion  of  the  Kxsfern  .\ndes  of  New  (Jranada. 
Beibre  tlie  range  leaves  the  territories  of  New  Granada  it 
divides  south-west  of  the  town  of  Pamplona,  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  nins  north,  with  a  small  inclination 
to  the  east,  whilst  the  other  extends  to  the  north-east. 
The  western  Cf  these  two  ranges,  whieh  encloses  the  basb 
of  the  lake  of  Maracaibo  on  the  we-t.  is  called  in  the  south 
Sierra  de  Ocafia,  in  the  middle  Siena  de  Peiij.'i,  and  on  the 
peninsula  of  (Joajira,  where  it  terminates  with  Cape  Chi- 
chibacoa, it  is  called  Montes  de  Oca.  Tliis  chain,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  del  Oro  to  its  termination  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  coastitutes  the  boundar}--linc  between  Ve- 
nezuela and  New  Granada;  but  its  southern  portion  is 
entirely  within  New  Granada.  The  highest  summit  of  the 
Sierra  de  Perg&  is  said  not  to  exceed  4200  feet  above  the 
sespleTel.  T1»e  vh<de  of  the  nop  is  «fjj^^g)tb)|^og[^ 
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woods,  and  no  part  of  it  U  cultivated.   It  is  only  inhibUad 

by  the  independent  tribes  of  the  diciiias  und  CJoajira.s. 

Tlie  eiL-stem  or  principal  braiicli  ol  the  Audi^  t  iiteni 
Veneint  la  at  the  source  of  the  river  Taehira,  an  iitnuent 
of  th«  Zuha,  and  terminates  on  the  north-eaiit,  on  tlie  bauk« 
of  the  Rio  Cojedea,  south  of  Bwquivmeta.  near  0"  10^  N. 
bt.  It  eoMtitutct  w  ononiKHit  hum  of  rocks,  oeeupyiag 
with  its  doeliviflet «  noiii  width  of  more  than  00  miles, 
and  its  Icncrth  is  nearly  330  miles:  it  conseii'.ienlly  covers 
ail  area  of  about  2l),(X)0 square  miles.  The  lu^hi  st  portion 
of  tlii«  raniie  is  ttenerally  a  narrow  table-land,  but  i.o  ele-  I 
vftted,  thai  no  trees  or  bushes  are  (bund  on  it,  but  only  a 
few  lianly  alpine  plants.  These  table-lands,  called  paranioi, 
are  flcom  10,000  to  12.00U  feet  above  the  sea-luvd,  and  the 
hot  known  of  them  are  the  Psramoe  de  Zumpador,  A^na^ 
Batallon.  Portachuelo,  Apure,  Nequitao,  and  Rosas.  Seve- 
ral Mimmits  rise  above  these  table-landa,  but  only  one,  the 
SieiTa  Nevada  de  Merida,  is  alwaji  covered  with  .snow: 
its  two  pinnaetei  rise  rentH't  tis » ly  to  ami  1.">,:J42  leet 

above  tne  8ea-le\el.  The  Picacho  dv  MucucIuls  uiul  the 
8ai«do  rise  to  14,lti8  feet.  But  the  most  elevated  part  of 
tho  fKOge,  which  is  nearly  destitute  of  vegetutioOiOOCttpies 
only  a  small  (loriion  of  it,  w  the  wbolo  area  of  ttio  panunos, 
including;  the  hi^^her  sunmiti,  aeeordinffto  Coduai,  does 
not  f  xt  r.'  l  IKiOMiuare  mik'S  or  not  (jiiite  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  rani,'e.  The  ilesCLiit  on  both  sides  is  bleep,  but  fre- 
cjuently  interrupted  by  phiins  of  moderate  extent,  wliieh 
he  one  below  another  liko  terraces.  Between  them  the 
W»t«n  eoUeeted  on  the  higher  part^  of  the  range  descend 
in  valhqrs,  which  are  generally  namiw.  In  their  natural 
elate  the  plains  have  no  tre^  but  in  many  places  the^ 
are  overgrown  with  bushes;  whilst  the  valleys  and  decli- 
vities of  the  mountains,  where  they  are  not  too  Meep,  are 
thii-kl\'  \Nooded.  The  most  elevated  terraces  and  the  iijiper 
portion  of  the  valleys  are  not  iiiliabited.  Cultivation  how- 
ever haii  advanced'  to  an  elevation  of  from  8000  to  '.KKR) 
feet.  At  this  height  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  different 
i^uropean  ve|;etables  are  grown,  ana  continue  to  form  the 
prinoipel  obects  of  agriculture  to  about  4000  feet,  where 
they  we  replaced  by  maize,  coffee,  yuccas,  and  Other  tro- 
pical proifuc'tioiis.  Numerous  rivers  originate  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  lange.  aiul  di  st  end  along  iln  declivities 
with  continual  lapids  and  cular.u't^,  until  they  reach  its 
base,  where  they  l>ecoine  navigable,  and  continue  to  be  so 
in  the  plains  until  they  reach  on  the  north  the  lake  Of 
MarwiDo,  and  on  the  south  the  Rio  Apure. 

Between  the  Siena  de  Perg&  and  we  Andes  lice  the 
baun  of  the  lake  of  Maracaibo.  This  lake,  the  largest  in 
South  America,  covens  a  surface  of  8400  square  miles,  or 
nearly  double  that  of  I^c  Titicai  a  in  n  i':\;n  ol.  \  .,  p. 
KH< :  it  is  about  25(X)  square  miles  less  than  Lake  Kiie,  the 
hmalle^t  of  the  live  ijreat  lakes  of  North  America  ;vol.  vi., 
p.  2U8j.  Its  form  is  compared  by  Codazzi  to  that  of  a 
guitar,  its  greatest  width  being  near  Us  southern  extremity, 
where,  between  Gibraltar  and  the  small  bay  of  Zulia.  it  is 
more  than  S2  miles  acroas :  near  the  middle,  between  La- 
guneta  and  Misoa,  it  is  68  miles  wide.  .Near  10"  30'  X. 
lat.  it  is  suddenly  contracted  bv  two  projecting  tract.H, 
Puiita  leotea  on  the  east,  and  Punta  dc  Palmas  on  the 
west;  and  heie  begins  properly  the  channel  by  which  the 
lake  ta  united  to  the  Cimbbcan  Sea^  and  which  Codazzi 
coraoares  with  the  handle  of  the  guitar.  At  that  place 
the  channel  ia  nearly  14  nules  wide ;  but  it  ^dually  grows 
narrower,  and  opposite  the  town  of  l\Iaracaiho  is  only  four 
miles  wide,  and  this  width  it  preserves  to  the  bar.  BeUveen 
the  town  and  the  bar  \\;o  low  ishoid-s  lie  acrtiss  the  channel, 
S.  Carlos  and  Zapara.  The  lu.uu  body  of  the  lake  is  92^ 
miles  long,  and  the  channel  so  that  the  whole  lake 
extends  U)H  miles  from  south  to  north.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  sweet,  except  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  channel, 
where  it  ia  bracktuias  far  south  as  tne  town  of  Maracaibo ; 
hat  nevertheleiB  It  is  used  for  domestic  piu  pa-.ei,  except 
duiini,'  the  prevalence  of  the  nmlhern  winds,  in  February, 
Mareli,  and  .\piil.  The  biusin  of  the  lake,  iuciuding  the  lake 
itself,  cuveiN  about  4S,(XK)  Mjuare  miles ;  but  about  one- 
fourth  o(  tliis  aiea  lies  within  the  mountain-ranges  which 
eaiTOaod  it.  Viom  the  ba-se  of  the^e  ranges  the  surface 
loweraverjrgraduaJly  to  the  borders  of  tlie  lake,  a  distance 
Taiying  between  w  and  80  miles.  Those  tracts  of  this 
plain  which  are  near  the  mountains,  and  loiiserpnully 
elevated,  are  su-sceptib!e  of  cultiv  alion,  and  the  tiopulatiuii 
is  ineie{w.ing;  but  those  iiumeiliutoly  jtiiniui:  tlie  lake  and 

at  the  di*tance  of  trom  lU  to  3U  mil^  arc  I'ur  a  great  patt 


of  the  year  inundated     the  water  wldeh  deeemds  ia 

numeroas  rivers  iVom  the  Andes  and  Sierra  de  Periju,  aild 
even  wlu  n  the  \vaU:rs  arc  low  the}'  ;ue  swamp)  .  Tiny  are 
not  inhabited.  The  whole  region  in  its  natural  state  how- 
ever IS  covered  with  thick  woods,  containiug  excellent 
timber-trees  and  otliers  which  afford  dye-woods.  This 
deeoriptiQn  eppliea  only  to  the  countiy  surrounding  the 
main  nody  of  the  lake,  for  towards  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  channel  the  banks  are  elevated,  and  dry  all  the 
year  round ;  but  the  country  acljacent  to  them  is  rocky, 
mostly  witlioiit  trees,  and  of  moderate  fertiUty.  Tlu  te  arc 
however  several  tracts  which  supply  pasture  for  cattle  and 
goats,  and  sheep  find  food  in  most  places.  Some  parts, 
especially  near  toe  town  of  Maracaibo,  are  cultivated,  and 
produce  maize,  mandiocca,  yucca,  and  several  other  tro- 
pical roots.  It  ia  stated  that  105  rivers,  which  idwaya 
contain  water,  and  400  smaller  ones,  which  contain  water 
only  lor  a  part  of  the  year,  fall  into  tlie  lake.  'Die  l:irgeat 
riv  ei>  are— the  Catatumbo,  which  run*  more  than  JX)  milea, 
and  has  a  navigation  of  135  miles;  the  Zuliii,  which  runs 
nearly  2^  miles,  and  is  navigable  l(iO  miles  j  the  Kscalanle, 
w  hose  coui-se  is  nearly  140  miles,  of  whidl  about  80  are 
navigable  i  and  the  Idotataot  which  flows  mare  than  180 
miles,  and  is  navigable  fbr  more  than  one-half  of  ita  course. 
N\  ;u-  1!ir  lianks  ot'  the  lake  the  water  is  shallov,.  l  ut  the 
di  plli  iiRTi:ases  tjradually  to  a  ceitaiu  distance,  and  then 
all  at  once  it  increasLS  ion--ide..di;y.  The  lake  could 
be  navigated  by  large  vessels  if  they  could  get  through 
the  channel,  whose  deptli  varies  in  general  oetweeii  10 
and  U  Ittct  About  lu  miles  north  of  the  iaiands  oC  S, 
Caiks  and  Zauara  a  bar  above  a  mile  wide  runs  acroaa  the 
entrance,  and  1ia&  little  water  on  it  except  near  the  middle, 
where  there  is  a  channel  from  15  to  30  fathoms  wide,  ou 
which  there  are  not  more  than  12  feet  of  water  ;  so  that 
only  vessels  of  moderate  size  can  enter  the  lake.  In  14'J9, 
when  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  first  entered  the  lake,  they  fqund 
houses  in  the  midst  of  the  cliannel,  which  were  built  on 
wooden  piles;  and  comparing  them  with  Venice,  they 
called  the  country  Venesiiola,or  Little  Venice ;  and  thts 
name  was  al\erwards  used  to  de«gnate  the  eastern  half  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Smith  .Vmerica. 

The  ('(Hist-raiigf  i  Sierni  ('oslanera)  begins  where  the 
\  .A.ndes  ternuimtt-  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cojedes,  an 
affluent  of  the  Portugueza.  It  is  observed  by  geologi»ts 
that  in  these  parts  the  strata  composing  the  mountains  in- 
cline in  different  direetiona  and  are  in  great  disorder.  The 
moontuns  themselves  do  not  constitute  a  Inrge  mass  of 
rocks,  Wit  divide  iiiln  >(  '.<  i:;l  lidges,  and  their  elevation 
sinks  to  near!}  hah  the  lu'i;;lil  ol  the  mountains  south  of 
the  Cojedes.  Their  general  ditectioii  however  ciiiitinues 
to  tlie  north-cast,  until  thiy  appruach  the  sea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yanicui,  distaut  between  70  and  80 
miles  front  the  Rio  Cqjedes,  but  the  mountain<TCnon 
grows  narrower  aa  it  proceeds  north.  The  traet  just 
mentioned  is  called  Sierra  dc  Nir^ia.  From  the  moun- 
tains of  Nirgua  two  continuous  ndges  branch  otT  to  the 
east,  and  on  tlie  north-we.st  of  it  is  a  mountainous  tnut  of 
considerable  extent,  but  of  miHleiate  elevation.  This  lu-st- 
mentioned  region  is  called  the  mountains  of  Corogas: 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  situated  within  the  province  of 
that  name.  It  consists  of  sev  eral  narrow  ridges,  running 
IkoniMst  to  west,  from  the  GoU'o  Tristo,  to  a  distance  of 
about  10  or  12  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Manicaibo,  and  enclosing  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  which 
tall  into  the  Golib  Triste.  Tliose  ridges  which  aie  south 
of  tin-  Ui'  i  TocuM)  vurv  Ironi  l."iOl)  to  'JlM)  feel  in  height, 
and  their  highe>>t  part  docs  not  exceed  2380  leet :  but  ou 
the  north  of  that  river  the  countiy  nsea  higher,  and 
extends  in  its  most  elevated  part  in  an  uneven  tahle> 
land,  which  in  general  k  a  few  miles  wide,  and  in  this 
part,  where  it  is  called  Siena  S.  1-uis,  at:.»ii;s  an  elevation 
of  41200  feet  above  the  sea.  Belwei  ii  tin.-,  iugh  ground 
and  the  sea  on  the  noith  is  a  toieratjiy  level  tract,  several 
j  miles  wide,  but  on  the  ea.it  along  the  shores  of  the 
Golfo  Triste  the  hills  come  eli'se  up  to  the  si  a  at  several 
places,  and  leave  between  them  level  tracts,  wliidt  fonn 
part  of  the  valleys  that  traverse  the  countiy  from  cait 
to  west.  In  thiji  region  a  great  difference  is  obsei-ved  in 
the  qiiantiu-  of  rain  which  uills  annually.  On  the  coast  of 
the  Oolfu  Triste,  and  in  tlu  val|.  \^  \'-hKii  into  it.  the 

(juantity  ol  rain  which  annually  dcccmU  from  Septciul>er 
to  the  end  of  Februar)'  probably  does  not  fall  sliort  of  80 

mvhea.  The  Iqwut  puts  of  th«  coast  and  the  vaUeyum  . 
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then  inundtited,  and  in  Male  psrta  c<mv6it«d  into  lakea. 
wUch  dry  up  only  at  the  end  of  the  drjr  Mtaon.  Thii  ia 

tlw  reason  why  thispait  is  vcn  ii'ihmltliy,  and  very  thinly 

JeopU>d.  thouirh  Ihi-  alluvial  suil  ul'  tla-  vnlieys,  ami  (he 
ecUvlties  oi  tiu'  hilU,  which  are  covered  with  thick 
forests,  arc  extremely  fertile,  and  yield  rich  crops  of 
cmcao,  coifee,  •af(ar,  and  other  tropical  productions.  It 
woold  be  eotinljr  uombabitad  if  the  minea  of  Aroa  and 
the  Tiluablc  timber  of  VIm  fontta  did  not  attract  a 
ftir  advcnturtn.  Hiia  tnet  extends  northwatd  to  the 
town  of  Cumarebo.  Wert  of  this  place  the  country, 
between  the  Sierra  S.  Luis  nnd  the  m     is  jinrtly  level  and 

Sartly  hilly.  The  antiuai  quaiility  ol  ram  is  verj'  mo- 
orate,  the  soil  is  in  some  parts  very  sandy,  and  in  others 
composed  of  a  very  hard  clay.  These  two  kinds  of 
•oil  not  being  fovourable  for  jMnewrving  humidity,  the 
couBtnr  aaffm  noch  Arom  mot  of  water  durioff  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year.  The  TiTulets  whieh  are  (Snned 
during  trie  rains,  have  only  water  for  a  few  months,  and 
the  inhabitants  have  inaile  cisterns  and  tanks,  in  which 
they  collect  the  water  durint^  the  rains  lor  durnestic  pur- 
poMs.  In  tliis  tract  there  are  no  forest-trees.  It  is 
paitiany  corered  with  dilhrant  kinds  of  prickly  plants, 
cmetm,  miifwaj  and  magnet  (Aita  Americanay,  from 
wlddi  !«■(  an  ebnating  liqaor  ii  eztmeted.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  this  tract  is  cultivated,  especially  where  cotton 
18  grown.  But  the  climate  and  the  vegetation  are  favour- 
able to  the  sheep  and  goat,  which  are  numerous:  the 
itkius  of  these  animals  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  this  tract.  The  Sierra S.  Luis  contains  a  greater  portion 
of  cultivable  land ;  and  coifee,  ni^,  plantains,  cotton, 
mile,  yucca,  and  aeveral  kinds  of  vegetables  are  grown. 
It  enpean  to  have  more  rain  thftn  the  plain  to  the  north 
of  IT,  but  rain-water  from  cisterns  is  used  for  domestic 
Jjurposes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Tlie  penin-*ula  of  I'amguuna  is  an  nppondaee  to  the 
region  of  the  mniin(;uiia  ol  Coro,  beiiii;  muted  to  i*.  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  The  centre  of  tlie  pcninRula  is  occupied 
bye  Toclnr  mass,  called  Kl  Cerito  de  Santa  Anna,  which 
twea  to  VkO  feeii  end  from  which  a  high  ridge  extends  to 
Cape  8.  Bomen.  On  the  other  rides  It  Is  sttiromded  by  a 
low  and  level  tract,  of  v.lri-h  only  a  very  small  portion  on  ' 
the  east  is  subject  to  iiiundations.  The  soil  of  this  true  t  j 
re«temble9  the  northern  coast,  being  arid  and  of  indifTerent 
quality.  Cotton  and  a  few  tropical  vegetables  are  grown  : 
it  Hi  rather  populous,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
iahabitanta  ale  employed  in  making  salt,  as  th$re  are 
mmMfOUB  aelhiits  along  tiie  coast,  especially  on  the 
Western  aide  of  the  peninstda. 

We  peas  to  the  enstem  portion  Of  the  coart-ranee.  It 
is  composed  of  two  well-marked  ridges  nnd  one  wnich  is 
frequently  ititemipted.  The  most  northern  of  these  ridges 
branches  off  from  the  Sierra  de  Nir^ua  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yaraoui  near  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Golfo 
Triirie.  and  tuns  so  close  to  the  sea  that  its  base  is  iVe- 
qnently  washed  by  the  waves,  while  in  othor  plaoes  a 
narrow  tract  of  land  sepnrateK  it  firom  the  beaofl.  It  nmn 
eHst'.\anl  to  f'ape  Coderri  ;  i1-i  length  is  about  VM  miles, 
and  its  mean  width  rather  mure  than  2l»  mile*,  w)  that  it 
covers  a  surface  of  about  2e(X)  ajuare  miles.  Tow  ikU  the 
west  the  ridge  generally  does  not  rise  above  33U0  feet, 
tmA  its  highest  siitntnits  do  not  exceed  4300  feet,  but 
towards  the  middle  of  its  length  it  rises  higha.  Its  mean 
elevation  eteeeds  4800  feet,  and  some  of  its  snmnits  rise 
much  higher.  The  highest  are  north-east  of  the  town  of 
Caracas;  the  Silla  de  Carnens  is  HS()S,  nnd  the  I'ieatlie 
de  Naigual,!  is  DIW)  fett  alio\e  the  sea-level.  Towards 
the  eaateni  extremity  it  sinks  lower,  iietween  I'uerto 
CUielloand  the  town  of  Valencia  there  is  a  considerable 
depression  in  this  mnge,  called  Abra  de  Puerto  Cabello, 
thnmffh  which  the  road  leads  that  unltea  these  two  eom- 
niercml  towns. 

Tlie  southern  ridu'e.  railed  the  interior  ridge,  branches  off 
from  the  Sierra  de  NirLrua  at  Mount  Tucumgua  (36GO 
feet  high;  and  runs  eastwnnl,  pnnillel  to  the  northern 
ridge;  it  terminates  south  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Tui  with  the  Cerro  de  Altagracia  (5040  feet^,  but  its  con- 
tinuation to  the  bank:i  of  the  Rio  Unare  is  marked  by 
aome  isohited  lofty  hills.  The  loigthof  Ihn  tidge  is  about 
180  miles,  with  a  mean  iridth  of  MMrat  fl>  miles,  so  that  h 
covers  an  area  of  about  3dOO  square  miles.  This  ridge  is 
not  equal  in  elevation  to  the  northern.  Near  its  western 
extrendtjr  If*  BMan  eleraiion  is  ofAf  M»       bat  M 


rieesintbe  Geito  de  PlatiUa  to  0217*  ead  in  the  Oem* 
Ami  to  me  ftet.  Thcee  are  its  highest  sammits;  T» 

the  north  of  the  town  of  Cura  is  a  deep  depression  in  the 
range,  called  the  Abrade  lot.  Llanos,  because  tlie  road  from 
the  agricultural  district.s  to  th(  eHUle-j)lains  leads  through 
it.  The  highest  part  of  it  is  only  1088  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  hardly  500  above  the  adjacent  plains.  East  of 
this  depression  is  the  Sierra  deGiutfwnie,  whose  sumaut  le 
SetM  feet  above  the  sea.  Iliese  two  pandlel  ridges  of  the 
coest-range  are  connected  by  a  transverse  ridge,  whiolt 
occurs  east  of  the  Abra  de  los  Llanos,  and  attains  an  ele- 
vation of  more  tlip.n  ^>IHX)  feet  a'.H)\e  the  mh.  The  country 
enclosed  by  the  two  paraJit  1  ridges  is  divided  by  tliis  riilge 
into  two  parts,  of  wlneh  the  western,  in  which  the  lake  of 
Valencia  is  situated,  has  the  name  of  \'alles  dc  Araguai 
and  the  eastern  constitutes  the  valley  uf  the  river  Tui. 

The  lake  of  Valencia  was  called,  by  the  natives  of 
America,  Tkcarigua,  a  name  which  at  pr«aent  ii  ex- 
clusively applied  to  another  lake  situated  near  tlie  mouth 
of  the  river  Tui.  Tlie  lake  of  Valencia  lies  mar  the 
southern  ridge  of  the  coa-st-rsnge,  and  on  its  southern  hanks 
the  mountains  rise  with  a  steep  acclivity,  but  a  level 
ground  surrounds  it  on  the  three  other  sides.  It  extends 
from  west  to  east  about  30  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
13  in  the  widest  port.  The  area  is  264  square  miles,  and 
its  circumference  72  miles.  Its  mean  deptn  is  13  fathoms, 
and  at  the  deepest  place  it  is  37  fathoms.  It  contains 
22  islands  and  several  small  rocks ;  the  largest  island, 
Burro,  is  two  miles  long;  the  water  is  brackish,  though  Uie 
lake  receives  22  small  streams.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  the 
large  supply  of  water  which  it  receives  during  the  raios» 
which  amounts  to  72  inches,  and  which  is  brought  to  it  bj 
the  etieuia  firom  the  hi^  minmtains  with  which  the 
bairin  is  enclosed,  is  lost  br  filtration  and  by  evaporation. 
Though  the  surface  of  the  fake  is  14-10  feet  nl.)o%e  the  sea- 
level,  the  evaporation  v\  the  w  ater  is  very  great,  us  the  lieat 
in  the  dr)' season  is  excessive,  ri.siiig  generally  to  more  than 
90°,  anil  this  evaporation  causes  the  air  in  the  valleys  of 
Aragua  to  be  always  moist,  and  thus  a  continual  verdure  is 
preserved  on  the  plain,  the  valleys,  and  the  declivities  of 
the  smTOttodln|f  mountains.  This  cireumstltneek  united  to 
the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  hi  most  parts  is 
alluvial,  as  the  wnole  of  the  plain  once  seems  lb  have 
formed  part  of  the  l.'ike,  gives  to  this  tract  a  productive 
power  much  suiKTior  to  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
republic.  The  area  of  the  vales,  exclusive  of  the  Like,  is 
stated  to  be  1032  square  miles,  or  somewhat  more  Uiaa 
that  of  Cheshire.  About  one-third  of  it  is  occepied  by  the 
plain,  which  extends  along  the  aorthem  banks  of  the 
lake,  and  the  remainder  is  within  the  ranges  of  Mils  and 
their  valleys  which  enclose  tlie  plain.  This  tract  is  very 
populous,  and  its  lower  nnd  more  level  parts  are  coveretl 
with  jilaiitatu>;is  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  plantain, 
and  cotton,  and  with  fields  of  wheat,  maize,  yucca,  and 
other  tropical  roota  aad  veffetables.  The  surrounding 
mountains  aie  pwttally  cefvaied  with  woods,  but  laige 
tracts  are  only  ovcrgrowa  witti  hashes  or  grass. 

Tlie  valley  of  the  river  Tui  is,  next  to  the  vales  of 
Aragua,  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  portion  of 
the  republic.  It  extends  Irom  west  to  eiust  about  KH) 
miles,  and  is  in  general  about  20  miles  wide,  whicli  gives 
a  surface  of  2000  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  e<pud  to  the 
area  of  Norfolk:  only  a  small  portion  of  this  extent  is 
level  enough  to  admit  of  culttvaiaon.  From  the  nortlieni 
ridge  of  the  coast-4anffe  huge  mamea  of  rocks  advaMe 
nearly  to  the  river.  Between  them  however  are  SODM 
valleis,  several  miles  lung  and  of  considerable  width,  so  as 
to  present  large  tracts  for  agrioilluial  purposes.  Tlu-  best 
known  of  these  valleys  is  that  of  (iuiiire,  in  which  L'ar.icaa 
is  built.  Tlie  southern  ridge  of  the  coast-range  runs  at  a 
short  distance  Iroin  the  banks  of  the  river,  like  a  wall,  and 
contains  only  a  few  glens.  The  most  western  portion  of 
the  valley  is  very  high,  bitt  at  Ocomare  the  sovnce  ef  the 
river  is  only  UXH)  feet  above  the  sea,  and  4'10  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  lake  of  Valencia.  From  Ocumare  the 
descent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  about  7"'  miles 
distant,  is  gradual.  1  he  course  of  the  Tui  is  said  to  be 
154  miles,  and  it  becoines  navigable  for  small  river  barges 
between  Aragiiita  and  Santa  Lucia,  about  68  miles  from 
its  embouchure.  Bast  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  tha 
I.aguns  de  Tacarigua,  which  is  15  miies  long  and  more 
than  G  wide  :  it  covers  a  suzlkee  of  nearly  80  scuare  milea. 
R  Ii  ae(Mht«l  <kMi  tha  M  bgr  •  nwwr  ff^flf ^^n^ogI| 
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over  which  in  one  place  tlie  sea  breaks  at  liiiih-water.  Its 
depth  doe»  not  exceed  four  fatlioms.  Ttiis  lake  contains 
an  incredible  quantity  of  fish  of  different  kinds,  and  u 
much  frequented  by  fishermen :  but  the  hallc  of  the 
population  of  the  valley  of  the  Tui  are  occuiAed  in  agri- 
culture ;  they  raise  colFec,  cacao,  indigo,  tobieeo,  su^r, 
maize,  rice,  and  in  a  lew  places  wheat,  yuccas,  tilantams, 
maiulioea,  .and  nearlv  all  tlie  rools  and  vetretahlca  which 
art!  cultivated  in  Souih  Aini  riea  and  the  ^Vest  Indie-S.  The 
crops  are  generally  abundant.  The  mountains  enclosing 
the  valley  are  partially  wooded,  but  less  so  than  tliosc 
which  surround  the  vole  of  Amgua.  There  arc  also 
many  extemive  tneti  covered  with  grass  for  tlie  greater 
park  off  the  year,  on  which  numeious  herdi  of  cattle 
pasture. 

South  of  the  southern  ridge  of  II  i  ( oa-st-ran/re  is  an- 
other but  much  lower  ridge,  called  (  iaii  ra  de  S.  Carlos 
and  del  Pso.  Itb  not  connected  with  the  And('>,  as  the 
other  ridges  are,  but  it  originates  in  the  savannas  ol'  S. 
du-los  several  miles  from  the  base  of  the  Andes,  where 
some  hills  rise  from  the  level  plain,  which  at  first  are  iso- 
lated, but  an  we  proceed  Huther  east  they  unite  in  a  narrow 

rocky  n litre,  whieli  at  its  greatest  elcvutinn  is  only  about 
22W  feet  above  the  sea,  ai\d  not  ithkIi  n.nre  than  l(KX) 
feet  aljuve  the  plain  on  which  it  ri.->es.  It  terminals  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  banks  of  tlie  Kio  Orituco,  an  atfloent  of 
tlie  Ouarico,  which  falls  into  the  Orinoco,  and  in  some 
plaeco  it  it  intemipted  by  the  waters  collected  on  the 
southern  declivity  ofUie  southern  ridge  of  the  coast -range, 
and  nnitiin<r  sauthward.  This  ridge  ii  remarkable,  as 
tornuntr  tlie  line  of  division  between  the  mountain-region 
above  de>(  liln  d  and  the  Llanos,  which  extend  south  of  it, 
and  as  marking;  also  the  limit  of  the  agricultural  region. 
For  though  cultivation  has  not  yet  advanced  to  the 
northern  base  of  this  ridge,  it  is  cai-ried  on  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it  in  the  valleys  of  the  southern  ridge  of  the 
coaat-range,  which  on  thie  aouthern  aide  oC  the  mountains 
are  rather  extensive  and  futile,  though  ao  aoeh  valleyi 
open  to  the  valea  of  Aragoa  or  the  vaUqr  of  the 
river  Tui. 

The  Hf<tuiiliiiii-ir<;iijii, ci\]]vd  Sierra  del  Bergantin,  which 

Eies  Uie  north-eastern  portion  ot  the  republic,  is  of  com- 
velynall  extent.  The  river  Neveii,  where  it  flows 
lOinll  to  north,  encloses  it  on  the  west ;  and  from  that 
river  it  extends  along  the  coast  to  the  most  eastern  point 
of  the  peninsula  of  Paria.  Its  length  is  about  180  miles, 
but  its  width  vanes  between  50  and  10  miles,  and  where  it 
auiiroaches  the  Bocas  dos  Drat,MS,  or  the  strait  called  the 
ijragons  Moutlis,  it  Is  still  narrower.  It  w  as  formerly  suj)- 
posed  that  this  range  was  connected  with  the  southern 
ridge  of  the  coast-range,  and  that  both  fonned  one  ciiain  ; 
bufc  it  ia  now  well  known  that  the  laiit-mentioned  ridge 
twminates  as  a  continuous  chain  with  the  Sienra  de  Alta- 
gracia,  and  that  its  continuation  to  the  river  Unare  consists 
of  isolated  heights.  Isolated  mountains  occur  eveti  to  tlie 
eJUit  of  the  river  Unare,  :i.s  the  ('<  iih)  dc  Piritu  i  ]7AiH  feet 
above  the  sea'-  and  the  (,'c-rio  Paraulata  (IKj-')  t  ;  but  in 
proceediiii;  farther  east  every  trace  of  a  ridge  disappeai-s 
in  the  vicinity  of  Barcelona  for  a  space  of  about  10  miles. 
Ote  the  west  of  that  town  the  Beigantin  rises  suddenly  and 
wtlh  a  lAeep  aseent.  This  mountain-syitcm  is  composed 
of  two  ridges,  of  which  the  southern,  properly  called  the 
Bierganlin,  extends  from  west  by  south  to  east  by  north, 
and  terminates  on  the  east  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Caripe, 
which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  Tliis  chain  is  hardly 
100  mile.H  long,  but  it  is  of  conhidenible  width,  and  it  sends 
numerous  offsets  to  the  south  and  north,  which  form  fine 
valleys  between  the  ridges  and  table-lands,  and  in  many 

filaces  approach  cloae  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
ts  highest  summit  is  the  TVtrumiquire,  which  stands  at  the 
source  ot"  the  riMT  Xi  vei'i,  and  rises  to  C803  fe<  t.  Otlun- 
high  suinmils  occur  betw  een  the  upper  course  ol  thai  river 
arid  the  sea,  among  which  llie  (  'erru  Pinnia  rises  to  (>S00, 
and  the  Anempuja  to  5820  feet  above  the  sea.  llie  table- 
lands which  lie  between  the  summits  and  ridges  are  gene- 
rally from  3000  to  4O0O  feet  high,  and  covered  with  grass, 
wlule  the  aeelivitiea  of  the  summits  and  the  valleys  are 
overgrown  with  liigh  trees.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  this 
range  wheat,  maize,  and  all  tropical  roots  and  vegetables 
Hie  ciiltivatid,  and  also  cacao.  ci,[fce,  sugar,  cutton,  and 
tubat  cu  ;  culli.alion  is  daily  extending.  The  uther  chain 
<H  cujiics  that  rcmarkal)le  peninsula  which  extends  along 

Ui«  Uaabbeau  Sea  iicom  west  to  east  for  about  140  wilesi 


and  wliich  on  the  south  is  washed  li^'  *^i<^  ^"If  of  C'ariaco 
and  the  Gulf  of  Paria.    lis  western  part  is  called  the 

Kninsula  of  Araya,  and  ils  eastern  part  the  peiiiiisula 
ria.  This  ridge  fomih  one  massof  i-ocky  heights,  whico 
in  geneial  do  not  exceed  the  elevation  of  lUOO  feet  above 
the  eeaJevel,  fhoagh  a  few  lomndts  rise  higher,  as  the 
Ccrro  de  Puerto  Santo,  which  attains  1988  feet.  This  tract 
contains  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  cultivable  land, 
as  the  rocks  are  trciierally  bare  or  clothed  uith  a  hcniity 
vegetation,  thnuch  some  pnrt.sof  the  nnuintaiiis,  especially 
those  towards  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  are  covered  with  woods. 
The  valleys  are  indeed  fertile,  but  short  and  narrow,  with 
the  exception  of  the  valley  of  Carupano,  wliich  is  about 
five  miles  long.  The  Sierra  de  Araya,  as  this  chain  ia 
tilled,  is  united  to  the  Bergantin  by  a  rid^  which  tra- 
verses the  wide  isthmus  tliat  \inites  the  jH'niiiMiIa  to  the 
continent  near  its  western  border,  and  is  called  C'erro  dc 
Meajiire.    It  ri.s*'s  l."115  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

South  of  the  mountain-regions  hitherto  mentioned  lie 
the  IJ(ino*,OT  Catfle-jilains,  which  extend  from  the  banKa 
of  the  Rio  Orinoco  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge«,  geaetally 
without  the  hitervention  of  a  hilly  tract,  am  between  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  coast-range  and  the  western  of 
the  Bergantin  Ihey  reach  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  ^VcstwaI•d  they  extend  to  the  base  of  the  Andes, 
along  which  they  run  southward  to  the  Rio  Mela,  by 
which  they  are  separated  from  the  Wooded  Plains.  lllUi 
region,  according  to  the  statement  of  Codazzi,  coTOea  » 
surface  of  9716  Spanish,  or  ll(>,5<)->  English  square  milei, 
and  exoMds  the  area  <tf  the  British  Islands  by  about  4500 
s<|tiaro  miles.  This  tract,  though  one  immense  plain,  pre- 
sents a  great  variety  in  elevation,  cllinutc,  iivers.  and 
jiioductive  jiowere.  Some  tracts  are  hardly  elevaU-d  above 
the  M  a,  V,  lulst  others  rise  to  nearly  1300  I'eel  :  M)Uie  are 
arid  deserts  while  the  vegetation  of  others  is  extremely 
vigorous  nearly  all  through  the  year.  The  whole  however 
is  characteriini  by  n  want  of  forests.  The  trees  whi<^  an 
found  stand  single  or  form  groves  of  small  extent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco. 

Beginning  on  the  chs.\  we  ^nd,  first,  the  Delta  of  the 
Orinoco,  which  consists  of  a  deep  alluvial  s*)il,  foiineil  by 
the  deposit  ol' the  earthy  matter  liroutrlil  down  during  the 
inundations,  which  la-t  from  April  to  .Vu^u-,!.  It  i^  in  its 
present  state  not  cultivable,  for  after  the  waters  have  sub- 
sided it  continues  to  be  a  swamp,  except  on  the  banks  qf 
the  branches  of  the  riven  which  tiavene  it,  where  the 
ground  rises  a  few  feet  higher  than  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  fVom  their  beds.  The  wlmle  is  covered  with  trees. 
In  the  forests  the  main  ih;i-]]alnH  are  luiuieroiis  ;  and  ii  oni 
the  means  of  subsi-tence  wliuh  these  trees  offer,  the  few  in- 
habitants ol"  this  truci,  the  Warrow>  Guaiaunos  , derive  their 
maintenance.  During  the  rains  they  live  on  scaffoldB 
wliich  are  erected  between  the  trunka  of  the  high  trees, 
several  feet  above  the  water,  which  circnmstance  has 
given  rise  to  the  opinion  tha'  lliis  tribe  lives  in  trees. 
The  low  fiact,  subject  to  long-contmucd  iiiuiidationH,  com- 
prehends not  only  the  whole  space  included  between  the 
arms  of  the  Orinoco,  but  extends  westward  along  the 
Houthem  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  nearly  to  the  inner- 
most western  recess  of  that  basin.  But  in  these  farts  the 
inundation  generally  does  not  reach  to  more  thm  about 
10  or  12  miles  from  the  shore ;  between  the  aims  <tf  tho 
Orinoco  it  extends  about  100  miles  inland. 

Prom  tills  low  tract  the  country  rises  slowly  to  the  weit 
until  at  the  distance  of  about  "KJ  or  GO  miles  it  leaches  the 
table-lands.  This  region  is  a  prairie,  destitute  of  tii  es  and 
shrubs,  except  that  in  many  places  groves  of  mauntia-palma 
occur,  where  wator  is  always  found.  Tliis  plain  is  also  tra^ 
versed  by  numerous  riven^  which  during  the  laios  inuodato 
the  adjacent  low  grounds.  This  circumstance,  miited  f o  the 
alatndant  niin.s,  rendere  this  tract  an  excellent  piLslure- 
ground  during  the  dry  season,  when  the  table-lands  do  not 
contain  a  blade  of  grass.  Those  districts  which  are  eunli- 
guous  to  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  aie  covered  with  kenh 

E ass  all  the  yeai-  round,  but  those  which  approach  the  table- 
nds  are  generally  dried  up  for  a  few  months  iu  the  year* 
The  Table-land*,  called  in  the  countiy  Mesas,  constitute 
a  peculiar  and  well-marked  feature  in  this  part  of  Vene- 
zuela. Tliey  begin  on  the  east,  at  the  southern  base  of 
the  mountaiii-svslem  of  the  Bergantin,  and  they  attain 
their  highest  elevation  in  the  Mesa  de  Urica,  whose  sur- 
face is  l:kX)  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  this  Mesa  tlie 
high  ground  extends  »outh-«outh-wesL  aiul  widtmiiou'  , 
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siderably  in  the  laitre  Mesa  dc  Gviaiiipa,  which  however  is 
only  8C8  feet  above  the  soa-k-vel,  and  about  5C0  feet  above 
the  lower  grounds  which  lie  to  the  south  and  north  of  it. 
It  coTitains  the  source  of  most  of  the  branches  of  the  river 
Uoue.  Wcttitf  thisnvcr  ttM  t«ble-]iuida,or  high  grounds, 
«ontiirae  wettwRrd  to  Ifte  river  Oribieo,  where  tluy  join 
the  southern  ridge  of  tlie  r"HHH<1Wf ,  These  1a.st-ineti- 
tioned  table-lands  nre  Irani  560  toSftI  feet  above  the  sea- 
lev  el.  Towards  the  nortli  this  high  gioiuid  di  ratlier 
rapidly  to  the  lower  plain,  which  extends  along  tiie  Carib- 
bean Sea.  Ttiis  descent  occurs  somewhat  south  of  the 
tmraUcI  of  tiie  town  of  Araeua.  Go  the  south  the  descent 
U  imperceptible.  The  lorfice  of  the  MesaA  it  quite  level, 
and  the  aotl  conaiits  cbieflv  of  sand,  which  in  many  places 
is  mixed  with  chalk.  This  soil  is  unproductive,  and  the 
vet.'p(af  inn  even  in  the  rainy  season  is  limited  to  a  few  hardy 
groM^s  covertd  with  a  kind  of  hair,  which  afford  imlilfe- 
Wnt  pasture.  The  rains,  \shich  fail  in  abundance  IVdui 
April  to  July,  do  not  impart  to  it  fertility,  but  they 
quickly  find  their  way  throu^  the  upper  layers  of  the 
•oU,  until  they  meet  an  aniUaceoui  cntlk,  where  thev 
collect  aad  form  springs  and  rivulets.  Thus  these  high 
|px>unds,  in  which  tlie  traveller  nm>t  peri>h  of  thirst  if 
lie  is  not  provided  with  water,  i:ive  orii^in  to  a  hundred 
mere,  which  rxm  south  to  tlie  Oiinoeo,  east  to  the  Gidf 
«f  Paria,  and  north  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  rivers 
tunning  southward  are  deep  and  have  always  a  great 
wohime  of  water,  because  they  run  between  the  offsets  of 
the  table-land,  from  which  they  receive  Ml  id}undant 
supply.  But  those  which  run  to  the  north  soon  leave  the 
^abfe'^kadf  and  enter  an  arid  and  much  lower  plain,  where 
their  wafers  are  soon  exhausted.  Thus  only  two  of  the 
last  class  of  rivers,  the  Neveri  and  Unare,  are  navigable  lor 
some  di^fance  all  the  year  round,  wIuImI  tlio^e  which  join 
tlie  Orinoco  may  be  navigated  to  a  Rieat  distance  from 
their  mouth  at  all  times.  Tlie  valleys  witli  which  this 
southern  slope  of  the  table-lMida  is  furrowed  coutain  tnwts 
fit  for  cultivation,  wUch  however  hnve  yet  been  turned 
to  little  account.  The  country  between  the  table-land 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  extends  about  60  miles  firom 
noith  t<i  -s-uith,  and  is  a  level  plain,  which,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance iruin  the  sea,  rises  to  about  ir)<)  feet  with  a  rather 
fctecp ascent,  and  then  stretches  outtowanls  the  table-lands, 
iisiiu|  gradually  and  attaining  about  560  feet  where  it 
leacfiea  their  base.  It  is  chiefly  covered  with  grass,  but 
theie  ooenr  many  tracts  covered  with  oaka  and  some 
|)alim.  A  kind  or  lily  spreads  over  extensive  tracts,  and  it 
18  supposed  thai  all  the  parts  covered  with  this  plant  were 
formerly  cullr.  :ih  d  by  the  Indians.  .\t  jire^ent  the  wliole 
is  onlv  u^ed  ;i-  [lastiu-e  for  cattle.  The  soil  is  sandv.  and 
qnickly  absorbs  the  water  which  is  lirought  down  hy  Hie 
nvers  from  the  tuble4and,  but  it  does  not  acquire  p, 
great  fertility.  Only  near  the  declivity,  not  far  from  the 
eoast,  a  few  tracts  are  cuItiTated.  The  principal  objects  of 
agriculture  are  cotton,  caeao»  cofl^  su^ar,  tobacco,  and 
64>veral  tropical  roots  and  fhnts.  On  this  olaiu  the  rains 
.".re  at)und;int  from  May  to  October,  and  in  November  and 
Decomher  there  are  frequent  showers. 

The  most  uneven  portion  of  the  cattle-plains  is  that 
which  extends  on  the  south  side  of  the  coast-range,  and 
lies  west  of  the  river  Orituco,  reaching  to  the  banks 
of  the  Portuguesa.  The  eoaotry  along  the  lOttthfm  baee 
of  the  eoast-iange,  and  w  fin-  south  as  the  Galera  d«  San* 
Carlos,  is  covered  with  low  hills,  resembling  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  when  agitated  by  a  tjale  ;  they  are  ovi  rurrovsn 
with  coar^e  g'ro.ss.  Soi;th  of  the  Gider;i  de  San  C  arlos 
occur  several  low  rocky  ridges,  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Galera,  and  are  very  regular.  The  tracts  between  them  are 
level,  and  covered  with  coarse  grass.  South  of  this  tract 
the  country  continues  to  be  uneven,  as  there  an  severe] 
email  Mes:u>  composed  of  rocks,  and  numerous  places  over- 
grown with  bushe-s,  among  which  arc  also  some  palm- 
groves.  The  level  pravsv-piains  are  few,  and  not  of 
great  e,\tetit.  On  the  soutlurn  edi,'e  of  this  uneven  part 
oftlic  plain  are  several  isolated  hi!!-.,,  which  are  surrounded 
by  extensive  plains  covered  with  fine  ijra-ss  :  these  jilains 
may  be  considdred  as  the  commencement  of  the  immense 
•aTaanas  which  extend  southward.  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween these  two  regions  may  be  marked  bv  a  Ime  drawn 
from  r'a'abozo  on  the  east  to  El  Baul  on  tnc  west,  nearly 
ITO  miles  distant  from  tlie  southern  ridge  of  the  coast-ranpe. 

South-west  of  the  uneven  tract  j\i.st  mentioned  iirc  the 
Plains  of  Barinas  (Varinas),  which  aie  considered  tlie  most 


fertile  part  of  the  jjreat  plain,  and  the  best  adapted  for  ciil- 
tivalit>n.  These  plains  extend  along  the  base  of  the  .\ndcs 
from  the  Tliu  Portuguesa  to  the  Rio  Sarare  and  Apure,  a 
distance  (,i  ni:  :  e  than  ISO  miles,  and  are  A-om  CO  to  80 
miles  wide.  The  mountains  terminate  abruptly  on  the 
plain.  From  then*  base  a  very  gentle  slope  descends  in  a 
sijiith-ea.'tei  n  direction  towards  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Por- 
tii;,'ue=a  luid  vViuue.  This  slope  is  l\irrowed  by  numerous 
large  rivers,  wliieh  descend  from  the  mountains  and  drain 
the  plain,  ninnin^  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  As  they 
have  8  great  volume  of  water,  and  an  inconsiderable  fall, 
they  are  navigable  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
During  the  rains  however  they  inundate  r  considerable 
jKVtion  of  the  plain.  The  Apure,  into  which  most  of  Xh6 
riven  of  this  region  Ikll,  attains  such  a  heisrht  soon  nfter 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  that  it  is  above 
that  of  its  affluents,  and  thus  the«e  rivers  cannot  di^chai'ste 
their  immense  voliunc  of  wafer,  v.hich  then  begin.s  to  fheiV 
backward,  and  to  inumiale  the  central  parts  of  the  tract 
which  lie  between  the  rivers;  fiwthese  parts  are  the  lowcsf* 
those  along  the  banks  being  several  ieet  higher,  and  not 
subject  to  Tirandation.  These  high  banks  sre  also  the  only 
parts  of  the  plain  which  arc  covered  with  woods,  and  whim 
contain  tracts  fit  for  cultivation.  Numerous  hnmlcts  nnd 
sintjle  farm-houses  are  built  on  these  hii,'her  grounds,  whrrc 
maize,  yucca,  and  plantains  arc  extensively  grown:  the 
lower  parts,  which  are  subject  to  inuiulalion,  serve  as  pas- 
ture-grounds when  they  arc  dry ;  for  the  inundations  do 
not  continue  for  the  whole  rainy  season.  As  soon  as  the 
water  of  the  Apuro  begins  to  IhU,  the  inundated  tracts 
begin  to  be  free  firom  water.  These  tracts  are  qnlte  destl* 
tutc  of  trees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  |  a'tn<.  T". 
most  depressed  places  some  extensive  lakes  are  Icur.d  a!*er 
the  tumination  of  the  rainy  sea'-oii,  l  iit  they  L,'et  dry 
towards  the  end  of  t he  dty  season,  and  produce  pasture 
when  the  gnis  of  the  mDrs  elevated  parts  is  withered. 
This  plsin  b  stated  to  increase  veiy  nq^dly  in  population, 
on  account  of  its  Artility,  the  gtieal  quantity  of  flsh  in 
the  rivers,  and  the  great  advantage  of  disposing  of  the  pro« 
ducts  of  industrv  by  means  of  the  navigable  rivers. 

Hetween  the  Rio  Apure  and  the  Rio  Meta,  both  nfflv.rnfs 
of  the  Orinoco  from  the  west,  are  the  Plains  or  Llnnns  ut' 
.\purc.  They  contain  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Cnttle- 
Plains.  The  lowest  tract  is  only  224  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  tkongh  more  than  500  miles  distant  from  that 
part  of  the  ocean  to  which  its  waters  descend.  The  more 
elevated  or  western  districts  are  aboot  800  9ttt  higher. 
Tills  jdain  is  fo  level,  that  the  current  of  the  Apuro 
and  Mela  is  imperceptible,  nnd  a  strong  eastern  gale, 
or  tlie  least  rise  in  the  Orinoco,  causes  their  waters  to 
flow  back.  No  rock,  no  stone,  not  even  a  pebble  is  scon 
in  these  plains.  The  soil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
chalk.  It  is  covered  with  grass,  but  entirely  destitute  ot 
trees  and  bushes,  except  a  few  scattered  groves.  The  grass 
is  very  nourishing,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules  always  find  pasture.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in 
a  few  place's  arc  thu  Ki  ts  of  low  hushes,  but  generally  these 
places  also  are  vvlt^■l)l•.^  wnod.  In  other  places  there  are 
canc-hcds.  The  only  ine{|ualitics  of  the  surface  niv  some 
hills,  maiuly  of  sand,  w  hich  rise  a  few  yards  above  the  com- 
mon level,  and  some  slightly  elevated  grounds  called  banks. 
These  hanks  are  hardhr  perceptible,  but  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  lnliabitanai,astheyaienotsab}ecttoinQiM!attoB. 
and  consequently  afford  places  for  building,  and  pasture 
lor  the  cattle  when  the  lower  parts  of  the  plain  are  covered 
with  water.  In  the  dry  season  this  plain  is  one  imnu  tise 
paalure-ground.  An  easterly  wind  then  blows  continually, 
increasing  in  force  to  noon,  and  diminishing  gradually  as  the 
sun  declines.  As  these  winds  pass  over  the  healed  plains 
oftiie  Mesas,  they  are  very  hot,  and  bring  with  them  clouds 
of  sand.  From  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of 
February  the  sky  is  Mwsys  clear;  but  at  tiie  end  of 
February  or  early  in  ^farch  the  air  heidns  to  be  ban,-, 
and  the  easterly  wind  is  iVequentiy  inteinspted  by  calms. 
At  the  end  of  March  thunder-stonns  are  ol  served  in 
the  south,  and  the  wind  Irequently  turns  to  the  west 
and  south-west,  and  then  the  dcy  ia  covered  vrith  a 
black  veil  and  dense  vapoon.  The  lains  also  commence 
and  continue  till  the  month  of  Joly  or  August.  The 
waters  of  the  rivers  begin  to  rise,  and  in  a  few  days  their 
beds  are  insufficient  to  hold  the  large  volumes  which 
descend  into  them,  and  the  eouidrv  is  inundated.  Tlie 
tract  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  .A.pure  then  resemble^ 
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the  Delhi  of  Egypt.  The  whole  plus  ii  u  imaimiae  lake, 

ia  which  the  hatiics  appear  like  tdande.  There  is  a  tract 
more  than  100  niilci*  m  length,  and  from  15  to  20  miles 
wide,  on  wl.ieh  ilw  \\:i*vT  iVom  10  to  \'2  feet  deep,  and 
though  it  is  not  so  deep  in  other  places,  it  may  be  traversed 
by  laige  baiRCS.  The  lowest  part  of  the  pfains  of  Apure 
may  be  marked  bv  a  line  drawn  from  San  Fernando  de 
Apure  to  the  moutn  ot  the  river  Capanaparo,  irotn  which 
it  extends  eastward  between  the  rivers  to  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco.  Farther  west  the  inundations  are  not  so  general, 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  in  some  place-i  above 
the  reach  of  the  uuters.  There  are  numerous  lakes  in 
thi.'bC  plains,  and  some  of  considerable  extent,  but  most 
of  them  dry  up  before  the  bcfirinning  of  the  rainy  sca>nii. 

South  of  the  Rio  Meta  begins  the  Woody  Region,  which 
VEtnids  aouthward  to  the  limits  of  Braiil,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  northern  portion  of  that  uBOienss  forest 
which  occupies  South  America  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor. It  is  very  inijierfeclly  known,  except  aloni^  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco,  as  no  agricultural  efitHblishments  have  been 
formed  by  the  descendants  of  Europeans  in  these  parts, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohnoco.  In  their  present  state  these  foreats  can  only  be 
entered  bv  means  of  the  rivet*  which,  deseending  from  the 
Eastern  Andes  of  New  Granada,  traverse  them  in  their 
course  to  tlie  Orinoco.  The  forests  do  not  appear  to  cover 
the  whole  surface,  but  are  interspci  cil  -itli  woodless 
grajjsy  tracts  of  moderate  extent.  The  surface  of  the  plain 
IS  not  level,  but  there  are  rocks  rising  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  the  general  level,  which  sometimes  seem  to  con- 
atitnte  amali  systems  of  hills.  Hie  vigorous  growth  of  the 
traee  of  then  fonets,  and  their  great  variety,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  traet  possesses  extraordinary  fertility.  At 
present  the  life  of  man  in  these  holitiules  is  rendered  nearly 
insupportable  by  the  immense  swamis  nt'  nioscpiitoes  and 
other  tormenting  insects,  more  lliu:i  Ity  liic  jat,'uars  and 
poisonous  serpents  which  inhabit  the  forests,  and  the 
alligatora  whioh  infest  neariy  all  its  rivers.  In  the  southern 
diitrietiof  thiarei^onisthe  Rio  CaiiquiBfe,  or  that  branch 
of  the  Orinoco  wweh  aeparatea  from  the  river  soon  after  it 
UHM  from  the  mountains,  and  nmning  south  hv  west  joins 
the  Rio  Negro  or  Guainla,  an  affluent  of  the  Amnions. 
[Am,\zon,  vol.  i.,  p.  417.] 

That  ])ortion  of  Veneruela  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio 
Orinoco  and  north  of  the  Pacanuma  ridge  is  mostly 
occupied  l)v  the  Parime  Mountains  and  their  offsets. 
[Pabihr  Mocntains.]  The  greater  part  of  this  Immense 
tnot,  which  oonqirehends  more  than  one-third  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  republic,  is  entirely  unknown,  as  the  interior 
ha«  been  tnwereed  onlybv  a  few  adventurers,  who  followed 
the  eouiTse  of  the  large  rivers  in  search  of  the  famous  El 
Domdo.  They  found  nearly  the  whole  covered  with  an 
interminable  Ibrest  of  tall  trees,  amidst  which  rocky  masses 
fraquently  rose  in  fantastic  forms.  A  fbw  Mbw  tt  abori- 
gniaa  inhabited  the  bonks  of  the  riveiSi  wcA  fivod  mostly 
on  tho  pvodnoo  of  their  fisheries  and  a  flsw  wild  fruits. 
ThAy  consisted  frequently  only  of  a  small  number  of  fami- 
lies. The  country  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
river  however  was  more  populous,  and  in  these  places  the 
I  apnchin  monks  established  some  mission'^.  Though  insome 
places  the  ridges  of  the  Parime  Mount  .ri~  .pproach  tlie 
river,  in  general  theytemain  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  tta  banks;  and  this  intermediate  ipaee  ia  generally 
an  uneven  plain,  on  which  a  considerable  number  of  rock.^ 
rise  to  a  moderate  elevation.  These  rocks  are  wooded,  but 
the  lower  grounds  are  pent  rallv  destitute  of  trees,  ami  fre- 
quently also  of  bushes.  Above  the  rapids  of  Atures  the  tracts 
which  are  subject  to  inundation  during  the  rise  of  the 
Orinoco  are  not  numerous,  and  usually  of  small  extent ; 
oat  Aufther  down  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  a  few  phwea,  they  are  skirted  by  a  low  ground 
which  is  anmnlty  inundated.  It  varies  fVom  half  a  mile  to 
three  miles  in  wuKh.  As  even  at  present  the  number  of 
agricultural  estabiishnunts  erected  by  the  wliites  is  very 
nnall,  and  as  they  occur  only  at  di-tances  of  many  miles 
from  one  nnodier,  and  consist  only  of  two  or  three  families. 
It  is  evident  that  the  productive  powers  of  this  region  are 
almort  entirely  unknown.  Only  the  dirtiict  of  Upata  forms 
an  exception.  It  lies  south  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco, 
MUd  extends  from  the  riverCaroni  on  the  wi  st  to  the  Sierra 
Imofaea, the  most  maritime  ridire  of  the  l';u  iuic  Mountains 
on  ths  ea.it,  and  partly  over  the  ridg.?.  ll  is  a  table-land, 
whose  surface  is  1400  ieet  above  tlie  6ea-Ievel,  and  whMc 


norihem  declivity  approaches  the  Otinooo  within  A  i^vr 

miles.  The  surface  of  this  table-land  is  veiy  uneven.  Mid 
presents  a  quick  succession  of  small  graay  savannas,  weU- 

woodcd  isolated  roclo  and  hills  and  delightful  vaDcyiS. 
The  fertility  of  this  tract,  in  many  paiis,  is  said  to  DO 
hanlly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Vales  of  Aragua.  Ita  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea-level,  the  easteriy  wind  which  blow's 
nearly  all  tho  year  round  without  interruption,  and  brings 
from  tb«  sea.  which  ia  at  a  abort  distanee  from  the  table- 
land, an  air  loaded  with  honud  vapoura,  randerthe  climate 
less  hot  and  U  sa  dry  than  that  of  other  parts  of  the  republic, 
and  preserve  the  veiilnre  of  its  savannas.  Thus  this  tract 
is  no  less  tit  for  rearing  eallk  than  for  cultivation.  The 
articles  which  are  cultivated  most  succeshfuily  are  cotiee. 
cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  all  the  roots  and  fruits 
which  jpow  between  the  tropics.  In  these  parts  also  the 
easounla  is  colleoted  in  great  quantities. 

/?nrM.— Venezuela  is  well  wateretl,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Mesas  and  that  tiaet  of  the  coast  which  extends 
from  the  town  of  (.'uniarelx)  westward  to  the  Gulf  of  Vene- 
zuela. The  number  of  rivers  is  very  great,  and  that  of  the 
navigable  rivers  considerable.  The  greater  part  ot  them 
join  the  Orinoco,  which  runs  about  1470  miles,  and  ia 
navigable  for  1380  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  obstacloa 
to  navigation  in  this  river  are  noticed  elsewhere.  [OM" 
Noco,  vol.  xvii..  p.  15.]  Of  the  rivers  joining  it  from  the 
west,  the  Inirida  flows  424  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  396 
miles;  the  Guaviare  flows  more  than  800  miles,  and  is 
navigable  for  iVK) ;  and  the  Meta  flows  al.-40  more  than  «K) 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  580  miles.  As  these  rivers  run 
through  countries  which  are  nearly  uninhabited,  no  advan- 
ta^  IB  taken  of  their  navigable  capacities.  Futher  BOrth 
the  Orinoeo  it  joined  by  the  Apure,  which  is  more  navi* 

cated  than  the  other  rivers  of  tin.  n  public,  rspccially 
its  two  branches,  the  Sun  Domingo  and  the  Portuguesu. 
The  Apure  flows  73i5  miles  and  is  navigable  lor  e.'iO  miles; 
the  Portuguesa  nms  :)3U,  and  is  navigable  lor  227  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  San  Domingo,  by  means  of  which 
the  agricultuxal  pcoduce  of  the  pnmnce.  of  Barinas  is  sent 
to  Angostura,  runs  290  miles,  luid  booomcs  navigable  at 
Toruno.  about  100  miles  from  the  place  where  this  affluent 
of  the  Apure  joins  its  princijml  river.  The  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Orinoco  from  the  ea.sl  descend  from  the 
Parime  Mountains,  and  preserve  the  characteristic  of  all 
the  livers  originating  in  that  mountain-system,  being  im- 
peded in  their  course  by  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  largest 
are  the  Caura,  wUch  IIdiwb  600  miles,  and  is  nangaUe  for 
400  miles  from  its  mouth;  and  the  Caronf,  which  flows  098 
miles,  and  is  navii^able  ft»r  BflO  miles.  The  navigation  of 
these  two  rivers  is  interrupted  at  im\  eral  places  by  cataracts. 

Tlie  southern  portion  of  Venezuela  is  drained  by  the 
Rio  Negro,  which  in  its  upper  course  is  called  Guaiiila. 
It  is  joined  from  tiie  north  by  the  Casiquiare,  a  branch  of 
the  Orinoco,  which  connects  the  Rio  Orinoco  with  the 
Rio  AmaiooM.  TUs  nattttal  ohanncl  is  nulea  kwfc  - 
in  general  90  fiset  deep,  and  on  the  average  abovt  400 
yard?,  wide.  It  is  navigable,  ns  well  as  the  Kio  Negro, 
as  lar  as  it  drains  the  territories  of  the  repubhc ;  but  lower 

down  in  Brazil  the  navigation  ts  inteimptid  bj  nnflwraaa 
rapids  and  small  cataracts. 

One  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Esse<]uibo,  the  Cu- 
yooni,  rises  in  Venezuela.  It  flows  020  nule%  of  ^whieh 
460  are  navigable  ;  but  only  the  upper  portion  of  thte  riirCf 
belongs  to  the  republic  :  the  greater  part  of  the  coitntr)' 
drained  by  it  and  its  atfluent  the  Masaroony  is  claiKicd 
by  the  British  as  belomjing  to  the  colunv  of  Dcnu-raia. 

The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  within  the  temt  jry  of 
the  republic  witliout  Joining  the  Orinoco,  lUo  Negro,  or 
Essequibo,  have  a  eompanlively  short  course.  A  few  of 
them  however  are  navigated,  as  the  Guarapiohe,  iriiidi 
rises  in  the  mountain-system  of  the  Bergantm,  and  lUb 
into  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  It  runs  about  ISO  miles,  of  which 
more  than  70  are  navigable.  The  Xevcri,  on  which  the 
town  of  Barcelona  is  built,  rises  in  Mount  Tnruniiquire,  runs 
about  CO  miles,  and  na\i;:able  for  small  boats  for  40 
miles,  and  for  larger  boats  IS  miles.  The  Uuaie,  rising 
in  the  Mesas,  flows  about  170  miles,  and  is  navigable  for 
90  milea.  The  Tui,  ivhieh  diaina  tlia  principal  vaU^  of 
the  coast-range,  flows  190  miles,  and  n  navigable  for  more 

than  W)  miles.    The  largest  of  the  rivers  falling  info  the. 
(^anlibcan  Sua  is  the  Tocuyo,  which  rises  on  the  northeiu 
dec^livity  of  the  Paramu-,  ol'  N'lguitao  and  of  Ronls  ainA 
falls  into  the  Golfo  Tnste  after  a  course  of  330  nilflp.  ot 
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^Mh  mow  iStmn  IBO  ira  mngMt,  The  higni  of  the 
navigable  riveitftUing  into  the  lake  oT  MeiMtibo  have 

been  noticed. 

Climate. — With  respect  to  climate,  Venemela  is  divided 
hv  the  natives  into  three  zone*,  railed  Tierras  Calidas,  Teia- 
pladas,  and  Friaa.  Hot  countries  (ticrras  calidaa)  are  all 
thoae  which  do  not  rise  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  aea, 
•ad  in  ivMeh  <m\j  tropical  plants  and  fruits  raeceed.  llie 
temperate  ronn'ries  tierms  templadas)  are  between  3000 
and  7000  fe ft  aliove  Ilic  sea  :  the  aericnltural  productions 
of  Europe  succci  ii  hi  --*  in  tliem.  Tlie  coij  countries  ^tier- 
ms  frias  are  those  which,  from  7000  feet  above  tlie  sea-level, 
fine  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida 
05,348  feet).  148  feet  above  the  mow-Jme  n5,200  feet). 
This  cold  region  is  nninhabited,  not  so  mu^  on  aecount 
of  the  cold  as  the  strong  wind  which  always  blows  in  these 
upper  regions,  and  of  the  thick  foes  with  which  it  is  almost 
continually  covered.  Rut  the  cold  cuun'.ries  occupy  only 
an  area  of  aboitt  '2fXKJ  sciuare  mile.*,  while  the  extent  of  the 
tcmpenito  ciJiniru  s  nrubiibly  does  not  exceed  5000  squai-c 
miles,  so  that  by  far  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  country  (30,000 
square  miles  has  a  hot  climate. 

In  Venemela,  as  in  other  countries  between  the  tropica, 
the  jrenr  {sfirided  into  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry 
season.  The  wet  sox'^on  is  called  the  winter,  thovic;h  the 
hrat  is  then  createst,  a.s  the  sun  pas.ses  twice  over  the 
:■' nifh  ;  wliilst  dnrin'.^  the  dry  sea-iou,  which  i*  called  the 
Summer,  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemi.'iphere.  The 
north-eut  trade-wind,  irhich  properly  blows  the  whole 
renr  nmnd  in  tlds  connby,  is  modified  in  its  direction  and 
flnre  hf  these  seasons.  As  soon  as  the  snn  crosses  the 
rquator,  the  wind  passes  to  the  south  of  eait,  and  the  rains 
bei^n,  accompanied  bv  thunder-storms.  The  lains  are 
c<':ii'ra!ly  abuiulaiit  aii3  continual,  thoutjh  there  occur  a 
tew  days  in  which  not  a  drop  lall.-s.  By  an  approximative 
estimate  it  has  been  found  that,  on  an  averai^e,  it  rains 
three  hours  ever)'  day,  jjenerally  towards  evening,  and  at 
many  places  in  the  night.  There  occnn  however  an 
interval,  eitlier  befbre  or  after  niidsommer«  when  it  does 
not  Tsfn  fbr  a  whole  month,  ^is  season  is  called  the 
Little  Summer  of  St.  John.  The  dry  smson,  or  suniitier, 
beirins  when  the  sun  has  cntrrcd  the  southi'ni  hemi-Hjihere. 
Thf  wind  theti  pa.sses  t,)  t!  r  north-east  ;  but  it  blows 
sometimes  very  fresh  from  north  or  north-west,  especially 
in  November  and  December.  During  this  season  no  rain 
tell*  except  along  the  northern  coast,  especially  in  the 
tract  between  the  eoast-range  and  the  Berg'antin  Moan- 
tains  ;  but  these  rains  are  not  abundant,  and  do  not  extend 
tar  fVom  the  sea.  They  are  called  Nortcs.  In  the  >^lry 
reason  the  (ladc-winds  l)egin  to  blow  !  ■  !  ■■  n  n  9  and  1() 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  increa-sc  in  Ibrce  as  the  sun 
rii«a  higlier;  and  when  it  reaches  the  meridian,  they  re- 
semble a  gale ;  but  with  the  progress  of  the  sun  they  de- 
crease, and  cease  when  it  sets.  The  winds  arc  succeeded  by 
a  calm,  which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
sea,  and  is  replaced  by  a  land-mnd,  which  sets  in  before 
midnight  and  eontiiuus  to  sunrise,  wlu  n  it  dies  a'.\ay  by 
deEjre^".  Between  this  land-wind  ;icrral  i  and  Ihc  setting,' 
m  of  the  repjlur  tnule-wind  a  complete  calm  oi'  twn  or 
three  hours  is  experienced.  This  change  of  the  wind  takes 
placa  every  day,  except  when  (he  wind  blows  witfi  foroe 
mm  tlie  nart&  or  south.  The  northern  winds  aw  expe- 
itenecd  fhnn  Oetotmr  to  Bteeh,  and  tlte  southern  Uow  in 
July,  Aui^ust.  and  Sc])tcmber,iawhiehino«thsihe  greatest 

quantity  of  rain  Tails. 

This  general  orc!er  ol'tlie  seasons  is  subji  e(  to  numerous 
modifications  in  several  pnit.s  of  the  country,  'llie  most 
extensive  of  these  modifications  is  observed  on  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  where  no  land-winds  are  experienced,  and 
tlMtnMle<wind  blows  all  the  year  round,  changing  however 
aOMCwhat  its  direction.  In  the  first  three  months  it  varies 
iMtween  north  and  cast-north-east,  and  the  sky  is  serene. 
In  thefoIlowiuLj  three  innntlis  it  blows  from  east  or  south- 
cast;  and  from  July  to  September,  b<)th  included,  fnun 
the  south  or  NOiitli-ea-<t  ;  but  it  is  freqiiciitly  iutcmiptcd  by 
calm*,  or  strong  gales  blow  iiig  in  gusts  and  accompanied 
by  invderate  rains.  From  October  to  December  the  rains 
•m  abundant,  and  the  sky  is  continually  covered  with 
etoods,  and  ^  winds  more  variable  than  in  ottier  seasons. 
In  the  dry  season,  from  Tanuaiy  to  Alarch,  Hie  heat  is 
i^rentest ;  but  in  the  wet,  from  "July  to  December,  it  is 
n.ore  continuous,  and  fitqiisntly  aeooppanied  by  lieavy 
thunder •«torms. 


The  rains  are  heaviest  in  the  extensive  foreau  of  the 
southern  districts.  It  is  picbible  that  there  tliey  amount 
annually  to  between  [KJ  and  100  inches.  The  rain  which 
descends  on  this  tract  in  one  day  frequently  exceeds  wiiat 
fails  in  a  whole  week  in  the  southern  countries  of  Emopt 
during  the  most  rainy  period  of  the  year.  In  the  lower 
gna^  l^aios  the  annual  ouantity  of  rain  varies  tietween 
70  and  90  inches,  but  on  the  average  it  is  lessu  Along  the 
eo:\~t  llie  rnirs  are  scanty,  where  the  mountain-ranges 
apiiruach  the  scii,  eveept  along  the  Golfo  Triste.  between 
Puerto  ('abello  and  t'uniaiel)0,  where  they  are  heavy. 
Tlie  rains  however  are  rather  abundant  where  tiw  country 
along  the  sea  is  low,  and  only  backed  b\'  table-land^  as 
bet  w  ecn  Barcelona  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Tni.  In  the 
higher  region  of  the  Andee  the  rain  is  not  heavy,  bat  it  is 
almost  continual  all  the  year  round,  especially  after  sun- 
rise. On  the  paramos,  or  mountains  more  than  lU.UOOfcet 
above  the  sea-level,  it  snows  and  hails  frequently,  and  the 
air  is  always  charged  with  a  thick  fog,  uliidi  however 
generally  disappeais  at  midnight,  but  returns  at  sunrise.  ' 

Respecting  ine  heat  experienced  in  the  diffelent  parti 
of  the  republic,  it  is  found  that  on  the  eoasi  ttio  meaa 
annual  temperature  varies  l}etween  79*  and  86*,  the  fonner 
being  the  amoutat  at  Puerto  Cabello,  and  the  second  «t  La 
GuaVra;  at  the  last-mentioned  place  the  range  of  the 
thermonieter  is  only  10°,  between  HV  and  tiO",  but  at 
Pueitci  Cabello  l'J°,  between  70"  and  Hy.  In  the  ele- 
vated valleys  of  the  mountain-ranges  the  heat  is  less, 
according  to  their  elevation  above  tlie  sea-Ievel.  At 
Caracas,  wliich  is  mora  than  2000  feet  above  it*  tlia 
mean  annual  lemnerafaire  is  only  67*.  etoeedhig  tliat  of 
I-ondon  by  less  than  17°,  and  the  thermometer  ranges 
between  02°  and  72°.  The  greatest  heal  is  experienced 
in  the  Cattle-Plains.  On  the  table-land:,  liie  thermometer 
ranges  between  83"  and  t^S",  and  the  mean  annual  heat 
is  83°,  or  greater  than  that  of  the  ccjuator  at  the  sea-level. 
It  is  a  few  degrees  less  on  the  slomng  countries  Iwtwcen 
the  table-lands  and  the  banks  of  the  Ihinoeo,  Imt  greater 
in  the  low  level  tract  wiuch  surrounds  the  lower  course  of 
the  lUo  Apurei  where  the  mean  annual  heat  is  91",  and  the 
thermometerranges  between  H(J"  and  08".  In  ttiis  tiai  t  the 
heat  is  intoIeraDlc  during  the  drj*  sciison,  as  the  north- 
easterly wind  passes  over  the  strongly  heated  surfat-c  of  the 
table-land  before  it  arrives  at  the  low  jilaius  ol  the  Apure, 
and  thus  the  air  feels  as  if  it  came  turn  an  oven.  Thclteated 
sand,  which  is  soffiended  in  tiie  air,  and  earned  ibrward 
by  whirlwinds,  rendeis  it  still  more  disagreealile  to  the 
feelings.  The  heat  is  much  less  in  those  parts  which 
are  covered  with  forests  :  there  the  mean  tcmpemturc  is 
only  ab'Out  77",  and  the  theiuiometer  ranges  lietweeii  7  >'^ 
and  82°;  but  these  districts  arc  very  ui:w  hulesume  on 
aecount  of  the  soil  bein^  covered  witli  a  tliu  !<  layer  of 
vegetation  in  a  state  ot  decay.  On  the  table-land  of 
Upata  the  heat  is  perhaps  lomewbat  greater  than  in  the 
remon  of  the  forests,  but  this  part  of  the  country  is  healthy. 

Protbictiont. — Codazzi  gives  a  list  of  the  useful  plants 
wliich  grow  in  Venezuela.  The  number  of  tliose  w  hieh  arc 
cu!tiv:ilcil  c\<  i'cils  there  ai'c  also  210  kinds  of  trees 
and  bliriilis,  wlui-i  v.  hkI  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  30 
plants  Yielding  gums  and  resins,  and  45  winch  ^duce 
medical  dmgs.  The  articles  of  cultivation  winch  are 
grown  fbr  expoitatioa  an  eottoa,  iodigo,  cacao,  coiTee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  eocoa-nuta.  Cotton  is  g^wn  chiefly 
in  the  valleys  of  the  coast-range,  and  in  the  country 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  south,  and  also  in  Barinas;  some  is 
also  grown  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bergautin  Mountains. 
Indigo,  which  was  onee  the  most  important  object  of 
cultivation,  is  much  neglected,  and  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar 
^have  taken  its  place ;  but  iudigo  is  still  grown  in  some 
'places  within  the  coast-range.  The  cacao  of  Caracas  is 
Known  as  the  best,  and  its  cultivation  is  increasing  in  tlie 
valleys  of  the  coast-range  and  of  the  Ilereahtin,  and  in  the 
plains  of  l^aiiuas.  Tlie  cultivation  of  coffee  is  more  on  the 
inctea-se  than  any  other  object  of  agriculture  :  in  the 
\  alleys  of  the  coast-range,  on  the  declivities  of  the  AnJes, 
and  in  the  plains  of  Varinas,  it  is  grown  on  a  large  scale. 
The  plantations  of  sugar  are  much  less  extensive:  nearly 
all  of  them  are  in  the  valleysof  the  coast-raage,  cqwdallV 
in  the  vales  of  Aragua.  The  cocoa-palm  is  met  with 
to  the  heiu'lit  of  700  feet,  and  yields  valuable  .artich's  of  ex- 
port i^iticc'.lie  palni  uil  is  used  for  candles.  Tlie  tuLacco  of 
this  (oi.ntry  is  of  llic  best  (juality,  arid  grows  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Bergantin,  the  declivities  of  the  Andes,  and  the  plains 
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of  Utapa  and  Varinas.  The  tol>acco  of  Varinas  is  well 
known  in  Europe,  but  that  of  CumaMCOft  in  thc  Bcr- 

gantin  mounlains  is  said  to  be  better. 

Miiize  is  most  extensively  culti\ated  all  over  the  countrv', 
but  wheat  only  in  the  more  elevated  tracts,  especially  in 
those  which  are  more  than  18U0  feet  above  the  aea-level. 
Rice  is  grown  in  n  few  j^laces  in  the  lower  ti«eta»  and 
barley  only  on  the  declivity  of  the  Andes.  Millet  w  an 
objei-t  (jf  fultividion.  Tlu'  ])1an1ain  miiya  jianiftisiacn^, 
is  cultiviited  in  all  the  di>ltii  tis  th:itare  tit  lor airrii'ulture, 
but  iibuve  7000  iVel  llu-  cultivatii)ii  CL'as<.'s  to  be  advanta- 
geous. The  roots  whu  h  are  cultivated  as  food  are  chiefly 
J^tatoes,  batatas  (cu/irolntius  batata*),  yucca  {Jatrop/ia 
manihf>t\  &c.  The  cultivation  of  almost  every  kind  of  le- 
sumlnoua  plants  is  considerable,  especially  beans,  harieots, 
len^Ist  vetches,  and  garbanzas.  Melons  and  water-melons 
are  much  attended  to,  but  vegetables  ore  in  general  ne?- 
Ifctcd.  The  Iblluv, int;  table  shown  the  relative  impoiti'.iice 
ol'  all  thc  great  articles  of  a<rrieulturc.  It  is  founded  en 
thc  crop  of  1830,  and  taken  from  C'odazzi's  work : — 

Article  of  Callin-      Value  In 

tioik  f>iMiDi»h  (iollun. 

Sugar  .  .  .  1,37G,0!)4 
Indigo  .  .  ,  575,000 
Wheat  .  .  .  1,440,000 
Batalaa,  apio,  &c.  1,390,000 

Lesrumiiions  veije- 
tables,  rice,  mil- 
let, melooi    .  1,500,000 


liua. 

P!:iLtaini  , 
Maize  . 
Yucca  .  , 

Potalues 
Coeua-nuts 
Tobacco, 
Cotton  • 
Coffee  • 


Vnluc  In 
Ppr\r.i<li  'iiilUrt. 

2,278,850 
1.559.811 
Q»000,000 
2.712,071 
2.173.770 

rr/j.ooo 

.'5<;2,824 
52S.U00 
3;300,S71 


Total    .  2^7ft2,707 

Accordinc:  to  thu  account  llie  whole  value  of  thc  agri- 
cultural produce  amounted  to  25,752,797  Spanish  dollars, 
or  5.722,844/. 

Th?  number  of  i'ruil-trees  is  great,  l>ut  the  cnUivation  is 
little  attended  to.  Beside.s  the  vine,  which  succeeds  well 
4n  SOOU  of  the  .  higher  valleys,  thc  fig,  pomegranate, 
orange,  Ume^  and  lemon  have  been  transplanted  from 
Europe.  Some  of  the  indigenous  trees  bear  excellent 
fruits,  among  wliich  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Luanu 

iVr«fci,  Anudwi  sr/iiaDiox,!,  Aniinua  niimboldtianOt  Sopotn 
7mminotJ,  the  pine-apple,  and  the  tamarind. 

Thc  dome-->lic  animals  constitute  une  of  the  principrxl 
branches  of  thc  wealth  of  Venezuela.  The  large  plants 
supply  pasture  for  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  and  thc 
number  of  these  aoimals  is  very  great.  It  is  also  con- 
sidenble  in  the  other  districts,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  Is  uncultivated.  Slieep  and  goats  are  also 
generally  kept,  but  arc  only  numerous  in  the  mountains  of 
>>;r'.;u.>.  and  the  liillv  tract  wliich  lic-^  luirtli  (it'thcin.  Pigs 
ubjuuds  ill  tile  vallej-s  of  llic  inouiitain-raiigt  s  and  the 
countries  eonti:ruous  to  them.  Accordiii!^  to  an  estimate 
of  Codazzi,  the  number  of  cattle  amounted  in  lH;i9  to 
2,080.727,  that  of  sheep  and  goats  to  1,910.»12,  that  of 
mules  to  30,338,  that  of  horses  to  78.1&1,  and  that  of  asses 
to  140,907:  there  were  also  36^507  hogs.  A  large 
number  of  these  animals,  especially  cattle  and  horses,  are 
annually  sent  to  Trinidad,  whence  they  pa.v«  to  tlie  otiier 
Antilles.  Formerly  a  consideral)le  (juantity  of  jerkeil  beef 
v«as exported,  but  tills  article  has  greatly  lallen  olf  binre 
IMO.  Many  fowls,  turkeys,  pigeons  ducks,  and  guinea- 
hens  are  reared,  and  also  some  geese  and  peacocks. 

Codaszi  gives  a  list  and  description  of  14  different  kinds 
cf  monkeys  and  apes  found  in  Venezuela.  Ihqr  are  eaten 
by  the  aborigines.  Thecamivorons  animals  a.re  nomerout, 
among  which  the  largest  are  tlic  jaguar,  called  in  the  country 
tiger,  the  pauia,  the  ounce,  whicli  is  found  in  the  forests  uf 
the  Siena  ile  .\ir;:iia,  atid  Ihe  tiLTcr-cat.  The  principal 
wild  animals  uhich  are  eoiisidered  game  are  the  tapir,  the 
capyl'^uiL,  the  venado,  a  kind  of  deer,  the  aguti,  porcupine, 
nbLit,  and  several  kinds  of  wild-hogs.  Other  remarkable 
animals  are  the  sloth  and  ant-eater.  Two  kinds  of  whales, 
the  physeter  and  narwhal,  arc  frequently  met  with  along 
the  northern  coast ;  and  in  the  targe  rivers  are  the  manali. 
and  the  tonina:  the  latter  is  a  Vind  of  dolphin,  which 
attains  a  length  of  9  or  10  feet,  'llie  binls  are  numerous, 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  falconida>,  ardeid;e,  stn- 

Sise,  luididw,  tanagridie,  picida-,  and  psittaeidac  ;  among 
e  last-mentioned  the  bnisare  distinnnshed  bv  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage.  There  are  also  pelicaa%  wild  geeae  and 
docks,  mA  flamingoes. 

Fish  is  abuinlaiit  iti  the  sea,  the  rivpr~,  and  lakes  niid 
laguiics.  Thc  ijreatcat  Ibher}'  ii  earned  ou  in  thc  slnut 


which  divide*  the  ])eruiisuia  ui  Arnya  from  tlie  island  of 
Margarita,  nnind  tlie  inland  ol't  oclh'.  where  a  great  quan- 
tity of  a  tish  calls  d  hza  is  taken,  .salted,  and  exported  U> 
all  the  ports  ot  the  republic  and  tlie  West  IiKhes.  The 
saJted  and  dried  eggs  ot  tiie  are  also  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  The  tibhertea  in  the  lake  of  Marar 
caibo  and  the  lagune  of  Tacaiigtt*  tie  leas  iinpwUntr 
All  the  rrrers.  but  especially  those  which  originate  in  tfaa- 
Andes  and  fall  into  tr.e  Onno  f  ,  alnjund  in  fiiJi.  Among 
the  different  kinds  Ibumi  lu  tlioe  i!vei>.  ir>  the  electric  eel, 
and  tlie  carilibe,  a  small  tish  whieli  is  very  greedy  of  ani- 
mal blood,  and  wounds  men  ar.d  animals  that  pa.ss  Uie 
rivers.  Two  species  of  turtle  are  lound  iu  the  sea,  ruJ 
much  esteemed  for  their  fle^i  and  egjp.  But  the  best 
kind  is  in  the  Orinoeo  and  other  large  nveis :  it  depoata 
its  eggs  on  islands  and  sandy  tracts,  where  the  hver 
turns  from  south  to  east.  In  Alai'ch  and  April  these  eggs 
are  collected,  and  nianteca  is  made  of  tht  iu,  which  is  au 
important  article  of  commerce.  Manlec.i  is  aUo  made 
I  h  in  the  fat  of  the  manati. 

The  alligator  abounds  in  the  Orinoco,  Apure,  and  Por- 
tugucsa,  and  is  also  found  in  several  otlicr  riveis.  Thft 
iguana  is  eatea,  and  coiviidered  a  dainty..  The  chamelaoa 
it  common  in  some  parts.  There  are  boa-eonstricfors  and 
several  venomous  sunk, w.  Tlu-  piini  :J!o:ini^  ii-.  the  P.uime 
Mountains.  Peari-o\steiN  were  very  aiiundaijt  ><joa  alter 
thc  discovery  <il'  America  in  the  strait  Ix-lwecn  the  peutn^ 
sulaof  Araya  and  (he  inland  of  IMargarita,  and  a  vex*}'  ad> 
vantageous  fishei-y  was  carried  on  ior  several  yeats,  but 
the  banks  were  soon  axhausted,  and  at  present  they  aiV 
not  regularly  fished.  Wild  bees  are  nuuteroua  in  sevetal 
districts,  but  the  wax  collected  is  difficult  to  bleach.  In 
the  hilly  tract  between  the  Golfo  Tristc  and  the  lake  Uie 
cochineal  insect  is  found,  but  it  is  not  turned  to  any  account. 

\'cni-/ue!a  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  Gold  is  found  in 
sc.  L  l  al  places,  and  has  Ijcen  worked  in  a  lew  since  the 
country  ha-s  been  settled  by  thc  Spaniards,  but  theproiluoe 
was  so  small,  that  the  working  was  given  up  lung  ago. 
Silver-ore  has  been  Saxmd  near  BailadoNa  on  the  dedivil^f 
of  the  Andes,  bat  in  small  quantities.  Tin  is  finiiid  near 
Rarquisimefo,  and  was  workeil  inr  a  time,  but  did  not  pay. 
The  only  nunes  ^^llIcll  are  worked  uie  those  of  cupper,  not 
tar  from  San  Felipe,  at  .Vioa,  which  yielded  iu  ]s<kI  aiiuul 
15lX)  ewt.  They  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  an  EngJiab 
company,  which  sends  the  ore  to  Swansea  to  be  stuelted. 
Tliey  exported  in  1837  about  70,530  lb.  of  ore.  Iron  and 
lead  ore  occur,  but  ai«  not  worked.  Coal  is  found  at 
some  places  in  the  Coast-range,  especially  in  Coro,  but  it 
is  not  turned  to  any  account.  A  kind  of  natron  is  extracted 
from  a  small  lake  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Andes, 
in  the  province  of  .Merida,  which  is  niixeil  witli  tob.acco. 
At  several  places  pelrolcuin  occurs,  especially  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Araya.  S:dt  is  produced  to  a  great  amount  itt 
the  salt-works  of  the  peninsdaaof  AajPft.ud  Faiaguana, 
and  in  the  gulf  of  Mamcaibo. 

InhaManU  and  Popttlatiott.---'Th«  popnTation  conststa 

of  aborigines,  of  two  foreigri  natioi-s  which  have  ^e'.tled 
among  them,  the  Spaniaals  and  Aliiean-,  and  ol  thc  oif- 
sprinsr  \vhicli  has  resulted  from  the  iui.vture  of  these  three 
nations.  According  to  the  old  recoids,  it  is  evident  that 
a!  tlie  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanianls  the  aboriginca 
of  Venezuela  formed  above  150  tribes,  each  speaking  its  own 
dialect,  and  these  numerous  idioms  belonged  to  ewreii  or 
at  least  six  different  hmguages.  The  number  of  abori  gi  n  al 
tribes  stiW  within  the  lemtories  of  the  republic  hardly' 
exceeds  forty,  thc  others  having  disapi>eared ;  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  they  have  been  destroy ed  by 
llie  S])aniaixis.  A  large  number  have  intermarried  with 
Spaniards  or  Africans,  or  have  so  adopted  their  mode  of 
living,  that  their  descendants  probably  form  the  bulk  of 
the  mixed  race.  This  has  been  espeoaUy  the  case  with 
all  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  mountain-ranges  and 
the  table-lands  between  and  south  of  those  mountains  : 
for  if  the  Goajiros  and  arrows  iGuaiaunos  .  w  ho  live  at 
the  western  and  eastern  extremity  vi  tlie  republic,  are  ex- 
cepted, there  are  no  almiisinal  tribes  iioilh  of  the  Orinoco 
and  Apure  ruei-s.  In  most  eases  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
recognise  in  the  mixed  race  thc  original  features  of 
the  aborigines ;  but  at  several  places  they  have  been 
preserved.  Among  them  are  chiefly  remarkable  the  in« 
liabitantt  of  the  declivities  of  the  Andes,  who  in  their 
IVatnres  so  much  rr seniblc  those  aborigine-,  w  lio  inhabit  the 

1  table-iaiidii  ol  New  GraoaUa,  that  it  in  supposed  they  belong 
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t#1Iie  nation  of  the  Muyscos,  who  before  tlie  amvaJ  of  the 
SptmmnJs  hiid  estahHslunl  a  regular  government  there,  and 
had  advanced  nearly  as  lar  in  civilization  as  the  Peruvians 
or  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico. 

The  Indians  of  pure  blood  we  distiofl^hed  by  a  large 
head,  narrow  forehead,  leak  and  long  bTibck  hair,  eyes  of 
atiddttng  aise,  sharp  note,  wide  mouth,  thick  lips,  and 
lMr6Bdfhee.  TTiey  arc  generally  copper-colouretl.  Home 
Very  (lark,  othi  is  almost  as  fair  aa  KurujX'iins.  Tlu  ir  sla- 
tnrt^  iiMinlly  vaiie<  between  four  feet  and  a  iuill  and  live 
ti"  t,  thiiuc'h  tfu'  ('nnljbfi'i  arc  from  live  to  i^ix  feet  hif^h. 
They  hasc  litlle  liair  on  those  parts  of  the  body  where  it 
grows  naturally;  but  they  are  not  altogether  OeaidleiiM- 
Thrir  hmbs,  huga  and  muscular,  have  the  amMaiance  of 
great  strength,  out  they  support  haid  labour  with  difficulty. 
These  tribes  must  not  be  considered  so  low  in  civilization 
m  the  sava^  of  Brazil,  or  those  of  the  northern  portion 
of  North  America.  There  are  indeed  a  u  w  who  live  only 
on  wild  fruits,  and  the  produce  ol  the  cha«e  and  their 
fishinij,  and  have  no  fixed  hsbitatioivs.  Hut  the  srreater 
part  of  them  are  acquainted  vtrith  iii^riculture,  and  cultivate 
cotton,  plantains,  yucca,  batatas,  and  even  the  sugar-caoc, 
Mr  at  Ifeaat  looM  of  these  articles.  They  Uva  in  houses, 
and  some  tribea  Iwre  aabatanfial  ohm.  But  aU  of  them  go 
nearly  naked. 

The  most  populous  of  these  tribes  are  tlie  Guajiros,  who 
inhabit  the  i)eiiinsula  wliich  bears  tlicir  name,  on  the 
west  of  the  gulf  of  iMaracaibo,  about  IKXX)  in  number ;  the 
Warrows  or  Guaraunoii,  in  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  about  80U0  in  number;  the  Caribbees 
On  the  riven  Cuyooni  and  Caroni,  20OO  in  number ;  the 
Guaieas  on  the  banla  of  the  Ckiyooni,  1800  in  number ; 
the  Maquiritares,  who  reside  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  above  Ihc  rapids  of  Maypures,  31)00  in  number; 
the  Gviaharibo*  and  Guaieas,  occupying  iK-th  sides  of  the 
Orinoi-o,  where  the  river  issues  from  the  I'aiiuie  Moun- 
tains, each  consisting  qf  about  I'JLXJ  individuals ;  the 
Avirianos  and  Etanamos,  living  within  the  Parime  Moun- 
taina,  at  aome  diatanca  &cm  the  baalts  of  tha  Upper  Ori- 
lioeo,«ach'compoeed  of  about  liXD  individuals;  the  Karoas 
living  within  the  same  mountains  opposite  the  rapids  of 
Maypures  and  Atures,  containing  about  2000  individuals ; 
and  the  Guahibos,  who  arc  establislicd  on  tiie  west  side  of 
the  Rio  Orinoco,  on  tlie  rivers  Vichatlaand  Meta,  compris- 
ing almut  1800  individuals.  The  other  tribes  are  small. 
A  few  are  composed  of  lew  thaa  200  individuals,  but  the 
larger  number  varies  between  200  and  1000.  The  whole 
aboriginal  population,  according  to  _  the  statement  of 
Codazzi,  coni^ists  only  of  52,415  individuals  bclonp^in^  to 
the  independent  nu'i  uis,  and  14,000  individuals  whn  Ir.ive 
been  suhjecfed  to  tlie  wlutes.  Codazzi gives  the  following 
table  tlie  ditferent  coiifl|itu«iita of  the  population  : — 
Independent  tribes  .  .  .  .  52,415 
Subjected  Indians  of  pure  blood  .  .  14y000 
Indiana  mixed  with  the  other  popuIatUMiit 
who  have  adopted  the  manneia  of  the  other 
i!ihabitaiit-i.  I  nl  preservethe  characteristic 
features  of  their  laee     ....  153,000 

Whites  or  Creoles,  t  i i e  deaoeadaata of  Spar 

niards  and  foteiirners     .       .       •       «  200,000 

The  mixed  race,  mnin<t,m»  m— ^wM^—mhrta, 

teroerones,  and  quarteronea  «      .    '  .  414,151 

Negraea  or  alavea    .      ,      .      •      .  40,782 

045,348 

"Rcspectins:  the  slaves,  it  is  to  hr  observed,  that  the  laws 
of  the  republic  forbid  the  importuliuti  ul"  slaves;  and  that 
bv  a  l;i>\  of  the  republic  of  Culumbm,  made  in  1821,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  legislature  of  V  enezuela  in  IS30,  the 
oAqning  of  uavea  are  to  be  free,  so  that  in  about  30 
yeaia  alaveiy  will  be  eztinet  in  thia  country. 

PtjtiUeal  DHfUiw  and  Town*. — ^Afler  the  rephblio  of 
rnliunhia  had  been  dijKolvcd  (1830;,  that  of  Venezuela  was 
dtvidi  d  into  \'.\  provinces,  88  cantons,  and  52J  parishes. 
Twelve  provinces  are  on  the  ountiacnt, and  tha  tMneenth 
is  the  island  of  Margarita. 

1.  The  Province  itf  Maracaibo  comprduoda  the  north- 
western districts  of  the  republic,  extending  over  the  coun- 
try that  wmnindi  the  lake  of  Maiacaibo.  Along  its 
western  border  is  the  Sierra  Perija,  and  in  the  aouthem  and 
•outh-eastem  distiicts  the  lower  parts  of  the  oflfteta  of  the 
Andes  and  of  the  hilly  reg;ion  of  ( 'oro.  The  northern  dis- 
tricts have  a  dry  arid  soil  gf  moderate  fertility,  but  Ihis 


part  alone  ia  inhabited  and  cultivated,  as  the  soutiiem  dis- 
tricts are  covered  with  immense  swamps  and  forests,  and 
generally  uninhabited.  The  articles  of  commerce  which 
are  culbvated  are  cacao,  cofTee,  and  cotton,  with  some 
sug^ar  and  indigo,  and  as  articles  of  food  rice,  plantains, 
maize,  yucca,  and  some  leguminous  plants  and  roota. 
That  part  9S  the  peninsula  of  Giuyiros  wliich  belong  to 
Venezuela,  eonstitutes  a  part  of  tiiia  province,  and  is  inha- 
bited by  the  Ouajinut  and  a  few  analler  tribea  aiifejeet  to 

them. 

Till  to'.vn  of  IMaracaibo  is  built  on  the  western  shores  of 
tile  strait  whieh  connects  the  great  lake  with  tlie  Gulf  of 
Maracaibo.  It  stands  on  the  north  dMM  of  a  small  inlefc 
which  ia  about  two  miles  long  and  runs  weitwani  into  the 
land.  Hiia  inlet  ia  the  haiBour  of  the  town.  There  are 
some  good  buildings,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
are  of  wood  and  thatched.  The  town  nas  a  considerable 
trade.  .IS  it  is  the  harbour  of  the  jmninrcs  of  Merida  and 
Tnijillo.  and  also  of  several  dislricts  of  New  Granada,  espe- 
cially those  surroundiiicj  C-'ueufa,  from  which  cacao,  coffee, 
honey,  sugar,  conserves,  tobacco,  ropes,  and  some  smaller 
articles  are  brought  to  Maracaibo,  and  then  exported  by 
Eogliiht  American,  Dutch,  French,  and  Danish  vessels.  By 
the  same  way  these  provinces  are  supplied  with  European 
articles  and  with  s;ilt.  This  town  has  a  college  and  some 
schools,  amonp  \\hieh  is  a  school  of  navigation.  Tlic  in- 
habitants of  this  re^on  are  rather  fond  of  a  .sea-faring  life. 
In  1828  they  had  ;WU  small  veiisels  for  the  transport  of 
merchandise,  and  1700  boats.  A  considerable  number  of 
vessels  are  built  here,  the  forests  on  the  southern  banks  of 
the  lake  supplying  lUjundance  of  excellent  timber.  11m 
iwpulation  is  14^000.  Altagi-acia  is  built  on  the  oppo^te 
side  of  the  stnut,  but  several  miles  from  the  shore.  San 
Carlos  de  Zulia  stands  not  far  from  the  soullu'rn  exfre- 
mity  of  the  lake,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  l*,:scalante: 
at  this  place  the  mercluuidise  sent  from  Ih^fUo,  Mcridt, 
and  CucuU  is  eml)arketl  for  M:iracaiI)o. 

2.  The  I'roi-incc  <jf  Coro  extend>  over  the  hilly  region 

between  the  lake  of  Maracaibo  on  the  west  and  the  Croltb 
TViste  on  the  east.  The  soil  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 

province  is  very  sandy  and  dry,  and  can  only  be  used  for 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  as  px'^ture-ground  for  slieep 
and  jjoafs ;  but  tla-  ri-nKiinder,  whieh  is  more  elevated,  has 
a  better  soil,  and  yields  goo<l  crops  of  coffee,  cacao,  maize, 
yucca,  and  plantains,  with  several  leguminous  plants 
and  roota :  sugar  is  only  grown  in  a  few  places.  In  this 
province  alone  pulque,  or  the  spirituous  liquor  extracted 
from  the  maguey  (Aloe  Americana),  is  made.  Along  the 
sea-coast,  and  especially  on  the  penioaala  of  Faiagnani, 
whieh  belongs  to  thia  province,  great  quantitica  of  ealt  are 
made. 

Coro,  the  capital,  stands  on  an  aiid  plain,  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea  and  100  feet  .ibove  its  level.  Ver^  good 
hammocks  are  made  in  tliis  town  :  the  population  is  4O0O. 
It  carriea  on  a  little  trade  with  the  Dutch  island  of  Cura^o 
by  means  of  the  small  harbour  called  Vela  de  Coro,  which 
is  about  seven  miles  from  the  town.  Cumarcbo,  a  small 
place,  about  three  miles  from  the  small  harbour  of  the 
same  name,  has  also  some  coniir.i  ice. 

3.  The  Province  of  Parquisi»i<  !<>  lies  south  of  Coro  and 
extends  over  the  greater  part  of  Ihc  Sierra  de  Nirgim,  and 
over  the  most  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Andes,  includ- 
ing the  P&ramo  de  Ro&as.  It  presents  a  great  variety  of 
surface  and  soil,  being  covered  with  a  auocesrion  of  valleys, 
and  ridges  of  hills  and  mountains,  and  containing  several 

exNjrisi  .  e  level  tracts  at  various  elevations  above  the  sea. 
The  utsleni  di^'.rK•ls.  or  11;()>e  whose  drainage  runs  to  the 
hike  ul'  Marar:i;bo,  ]iaitake  of  the  dry  and  aiid  soil  of  the 
province  of  Coro  ;  the  central  districts  have  abundance  of 
water,  hut  are  well  drained,  healthy,  fertile,  and  populous; 
whilst  those  to  the  north-ca^tt  extending  to  the  Golfo  Triste 
are  covered  with  high  trees,  and  are  exposed  to  inundation^ 
unhealthy,  and  tlimly  inhabited.  Nearly  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Venezuela  grow  in  thisjprovince ;  and  in  some 
elevated  districts  cxcclU  ut  wheat  is  raised.  The  copper- 
mines  of  Aroa  are  situated  near  the  houndnn-line  of  Coro. 
The  ai'ticlcs  of  commerce,  cue  ao,  cotl'ee,  lii<fes,  sugar,  and 
indigo,  arc  seut  to  Puerto  Cabello  or  to  C'ars'icas,  whence 
they  arc  exported;  but  the  towns  of  this  nrovinee  have  a 
considerable  commerce  with  Baiinas,  which  province  they 
supply  with  salt,  flour,  vegcteblee,  flruits,  and  aome  of  th« 
aitii  Its  maniifacturcd  in  this  province,  and  receive  hides, 
caiUu  and  other  live-stock,  cheese,  jerked  beef,  and  tal- 
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low.  Thu  province  has  numeroui  tanneries,  and  much 
coane  cctton-clofh  i.s  inaJe. 

Barqakimeto,  the  capital,  has  recovered  from  tlie  effects 
of  the  earthquake  ami  war  [Barqi'isimeto,  vol.  ill.,  p.  492], 
fttul  Jia.s  acain  :i  pupii!;itimi  ul'  12,0(K)  iiulividuals.  Tociiyo 
is  situated  in  an  eli  \  iili  d  vallry  in  that  part  of  the  proviiu-c 
which  is  best  ad:iji1i  ;l  lar  itiu  cultivation  of  wheat:  it  is 
well  built.  The  inhabitants,  consisting  of  about  10,(X)U 
indivilual:},  are  enterprising  and  industrious :  they  make 
eotton  mod  vrooUen  ituffa.  tftid  Un  leathw,  of  which  they 
make  boots,  ahoef,  and  leathern  gndlei.  vhich  go  to  the 

EWirs.  Great  quantities  of  salt  fhMn  Coro  are  sent  to 
annas  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  tilia  town  are  a  coHege 
and  some  elementary  schools.  Carora,  which  has  4000  in- 
habitants, is  situated  in  the  drj-  portion  of  the  province, 
and  haa  some  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  and  several 
tanneries.  San  Felipe,  in  the  wet  region  of  the  countiy,  ia 
well  built :  the  population  it  stated  to  be  7000.  In  its 
neighbouibood  are  tlie  copptr-nmeaorAiioa. 

4.  Tke  Prmrince  of  Tn>jiih  liea  between  Barqaiiinieto 
andlferida,  and  t-xtends  over  both  ilcr'i',  !tic<<  of  tne  Andes 
IVom  the  P&ramo  do  Rosis  to  the  >iciinty  of  Merida,  but 
the  preali'rpoi  t:o;i  nf  itiieson  the  north-west  (lcM  r:it  ut"  tlie 
range,  the  cTrainage  of  which  runs  to  the  lake  of  Maracaibo. 
T!ie  most  elevated  part  is  occupied  by  several  Paramos, 
but  on  their  declivities  are  fine  well-wooded  valleys,  and 
between  them  several  plains  descending  in  gentle  slopes, 
covered  with  fine  pastare-nounds.  The  lowest  portion  of 
the  province  lies  wrthin  theTlerras  Calidaa,  and  in  tWs  tract 
the  valleys  are  wider  and  of  f^i\'i\t  fertility.  The  principal 
articles  of  agriculture  are  cacao,  cotfee,  indii^o,  sugar, 
wheat,  barley,  cotton,  maize,  plantains,  potatoes,  yucca, 
and  several  Kinds  of  leguminous  plants.  The  comuier- 
cial  products  (cacao,  cottee,  conserr«,«ld  mgw)  we  sent 
to  Maracaibo  by  way  of  ZuUa. 

IVujillo,  the  capital,  is  bdilt  00  ft  slope  between  two 
ranees  of  high  mountains,  and  is  2744  feet  above  the 
seawevel.  In  its  vicinity  much  wheat  is  grown.  Many 
woistcd  stulf.-,  are  made  in  this  town,  and  also  conserves  and 
cheese.  There  are  a  collpge  and  Bcverai  element ar)'  schools. 
Thepopulation is400U.  The  great  roatl  from  (  anica-sand  Bar- 
quisimeto  to  Merida  and  New  Granada  traverses  this  place. 

6.  T/ie  Province  Merida  comprehends  the  remainder 
of  the  Andes,  extenungto  the  boundaiT  of  New  Granada, 
on  both  declivities  of  the  range.  WitMn  itatttiitotles  b 
the  Sierra  Nevada  do  Miiuiii.  the  only  Stnumtt  of  the 
Andes  wilhin  Venezuela  w  hu  h  rises  above  the  snow-line. 
lii  soil  iind  productions  it  resembles  Trujillo.  In  some 
parts  tobacco  is  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale.  Its  com- 
mercial products,  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton, 
so  to  Maracaibo  by  way  oC2Siilia.  Coro  and  floor  are  sent 
to  Barinas  and  Apure.  It  has  some  oonmense  irfth  Cfionta 
in  New  Granada. 

Merida,  the  capital,  is  built  on  a  plain,  or  rather  table- 
land, 10  miles  long  and  nii'i  s  uide,  wliich  on  one  side 
joins  tile  range  of  mountains,  ancl  on  the  other  sides  is  en- 
compassed l>y  deep  valleys.  It  is  5318  feet  above  the  sea- 
Icvei,  and  un  the  south  of  the  town  is  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  coffee  grown  in  the  vicinity  is  of  exeellent  quali*  ,  . 
Several  iunm  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  nn^  made,  and 
some  are  said  to  be  equal  tothoseof  Enti  >;  u  .  i necially  the 
<  :u])e's.  There  is  a  seminary  for  the  edui-ation  of  priests, 
a  colietre,  and  si'veral  schools:  tlie  iiupiilatiuii  is  (XMK). 
The  small  town  ol  Gritm  also  situated  wiihin  the  range  of 
the  Andes,  stands  on  a  small  table-land  not  lar  from 
the  boundary-line  of  New  Granada.  It  is  tolerably  well 
bidlt,  and  is  traversed  by  tiie  road  leading  from  Menda  to 
Pamplona  in  New  Granada. 

0.  The  Province  of  liarinas  (Varfnas)  extends  along  the 
south-eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  in  all  their  extent  from 
the  l)anks  of  the  river  Cugedes  on  the  north  to  the  Uri- 
bante  and  Sarare  on  the  south,  and  occupies  Ihi-  wlioic 
country  bi-tweeii  the  mers  Apure  and  Portusrues.T.  The 
lower  part  ot  the  declivity  of  tlie  Andes  is  inehided  wilhin 
its  tontories  ;  but  this  uaot  is  nearly  uninhabited,  with 
fbe  cjteeption  of  a  few  narrow  valleys.  At  the  base  of  ttie 
BtQuntalns  begins  the  sloping  plain  which  descends  to  the 
south-east,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Plains  of 
Barinas.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains  it  is  from  «)0  to 
800  feet  above  the  sea-!eve!,  but  near  the  eoiitluenee  of 
tlie  Apure  and  Portuguesa  probably  less  than  ;«H)  feet. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  either  adapted  to  cultivation  or 
to  paature ;  and  its  productions  are  so  Tarious,  that  the 


list  comprehends  nearly  all  the  objects  cultivated  in  Vene- 
zuela in  the  Herras  Calidaa.  The  eonimercc  of  this  pro« 
vincc  with  the  adjacent  countries  is  Teiy  considemble,  and 
all  its  products  find  time  a  ready  sale,  as  its  (ruits,  maize, 

and  leguminous  vegetables  are  in  great  demand  in  Trujillo 
and  Merida,  its  live-stock,  hiilos,  and  cheese  in  Barqulsi- 
meto,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  leg-uninou*  vegetables  in 
Apure.  Hic  adiclcs  of  foreign  commerce  arc — ^liidcs,  coffee, 
cacao,  cotton,  and  sugar, but  dliefly  tobacco :  they  are  sent 
to  Angostura  by  the  nnmerous  navigable  rivers  wbicb 
drain  tne  plains.  It  has  also  some  comneice  with  Puerto' 
Cabello  and  Caracas,  to  which  j^laoea  it  ttoda  IndigOt . 
cacao,  a^es,  pigs,  and  cattle. 

.Most  of  the  towns  ot  *liis  province  are  built  near  the 
base  of  the  .Indes.  The  eapital  is  Varinas.  The  towjw 
of  Guanare,  Ospinos,  !;nd  .Vraure,  nortli  of  Varinas,  and 
Pcdraza,  south  of  it,  contain,  respectively  a  population  of 
between  2000  and  4000  persons.  Nutrias  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  plains,  not  for  from  the  tntnlu  of  the  Apure,  and  ia 
thedepAt  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighboiuhood, 
especially  the  cattle. 

7.  Tlie  Province  of  Carahoho  has  taken  its  name  from 
the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  by  whii.li  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  northern  countries  of  South  America  was 
established.  This  pmvincc  extends  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  southward  across  the  coast-range  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Portugucsa,  and  comprehends  two  moun- 
tain-ridges, the  greatest  part  of  the  Vales  of  Araguii  en- 
closed them,  and  the  lible-lands  which  lie  south  of  the 
southern  ridge  of  the  coa-st-rangc.  Along  the  sea  it  extends 
from  Punta  Aroa  on  the  east  to  the  h.nnks  of  the  Rio 
Varaciii,  which  divides  it  from  Coro,  and  tails  into  the  in- 
nermost angle  of  the  Golfo  Trisle.  It  comprehends  the 
best  cultivated  and  most  populous  portion  of  the  republic, 
the  Vales  of  Aragoa,  where  wheat  grows  by  the  side  oC 
plantains  and  the  sugar-cane.  Its  prodnrts  are  as  rariont 
as  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  re]Md)!ic  which  does 
not  rise  alme'  the  temperate  7onc.  It  produces  annually 
gi'eat  quantities  of  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  tobncco,  sujjar, 
and  cotton,  most  of  which  articles  go  to  its  port,  Puerto- 
Cabello,  whence  they  are  exportCcTtO  the  Wcst  InffleS, 
North  America,  and  Europe. 

Valencia,  the  capital  of  this  province,  stands  on  a  slope, 
near  the  OMning  of  a  vallcj  which  extends  between  two 
oihets  of  the  north  ridge  of  the  coast -range,  about  six 
miles  from  the  west  bank  of  the  lake  of  VaJeneia.  Its 
position  is  important  for  commerce,  ns  all  the  products  of 
the  provinces  of  Barinas  and  Barquisimeto  pass  lluough  the 
town  to  Puerto-( "abello.  It  has  some  good  institutioTS 
for  education,  .xs  a  eollcge,  a  grammar-school,  :.nd  several 
elenentanr  schools.  The  town  Is  well  built  and  cnn'aina 
16AK)  InnaMtanta.  The  t>est  hartmor  of  the  reputdie, 
PiTKUTO  Cabello,  belongs  to  this  province.  The  haibrmr 
of  Ocumare.  east  of  Puerto  Cabello,  is  good  for  siiiall 
\essels.  The  town  of  Nirgiia  is  l>iiilt  on  a  smrill  plain  JTOO 
i  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  enclosed  by  mountains :  it 
]  has  3000  inhabitants.  In  that  tmct  of  elevated  ground 
between  the  southern  ridge  of  the  coast-nmge  and  the 
GaJera  de  Saa  Carlos  is  the  town  of  Fio,  wneh  dcrivea 
some  ioiMitilim  irom  bang  bnilt  on  one  of  the  nuMt 
frequented  roads  from  the  eaftle-plidns  to  the  Vales  of 
Aragua  and  to  Puerto  (-'abrlln. 

8.  77/f  Prnvinc  nf  Cnnkax  has  an  area  of  ;i."},WH  s<]narc 
miles,  which  exceeds  the  extent  of  South  Carolina  in 
North  Anienea,  and  nearly  by  one-third  that  of  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  it  exti  nds  along  the  coast  between  Punta  de 
Aroa  on  the  west  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Unare,  and 
heaee  it  stretebes  aouttnrard  to  th«  banks  of  the  riven  Povw 
tuguesa,  Apure,  and  Orinoco.  Ita  eastern  hnnndaiv  is 
marked  by  the  course  of  the  Kio  .Suata,  an  nflUient  ot'thc 
thinoco  and  that  of  the  llio  Unare.    AVithin  its  limits  lio 

:  the  eastern  portions  of  both  ridges  of  the  coa-st-range,  the 
eastern  ])ai  t  ot  the  \  ales  of  Amgua,the  valley  of  the  rivef 
Tui,  and  a  large  port  of  the  table-lands  and  low  plains  ex> 

j  tending  from  the  coast-range  to  the  Rio  Orinoco.  The  aoH 
is  only  good  in  the  Vales  of  Aiaguft  md  the  valley  of  the 
Ttii :  the  remainddr  is  of  indifferent  fertility.  It  produces 
all  the  articles  which  grow  in  the  hot  7onc,  and  a  tew  which 
belong  to  the  temperate  zone,  a-s  wheat,  which  grows  in 
a  few  places.  The  articles  cultivated  tor  exportalioiT  are 
coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  lu  some  places  indigo, 
tobacco,  and  cotton. 

J    Oaiteast  the  capital, contain^  ieoo^p^. (SSpgle 
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iccount.  about  35,000  inhabitanU.  [Caracas.]  The  har- 
bour of  Caracas  is  La  Guaira,  or  Guayra,  which  is  distant 
fton  it  111  a  straight  line  only  six  miles,  but  by  the  mad 
•twthe  moniifaiM  about  18  nilea.  It  is  built  on  a  nar- 
JOW  and  aneren  plain  between  two  huirc  ma&ses  of  rock, 
tlad  at  the  back  of  tlie  town  the  mmintains  rise  almost 
pirpendiciilarly.  The  town  is  rather  well  built  and  con- 
tain^ 6000  inliabitantti.  But  it  lias  only  an  open  nmd-ttud, 
in  which  the  vessels  are  exposed  to  the  winds  and  the 
ivtcn  of  the  sea,  and  the  anchorin^-^und  is  uot  goodr 
The  climate  is  ezceedittgly  hoti  and  it  is  considere«rvei7 
tnthealfhy,  but  without  reason .  South-east  of  Cape  Codera 
i«  the  small  hnrliour  of  Higfuerote.  In  the  Vales  of  Aiuijua 
are  three  consule ruble  places.  La  Victoria,  TumuTu,  and 
ifaracait  ea(  It  ofuhieh  cuntains  a  populaUon  of  bi-ls>Lcii 
60OO  and  H(XK)  individuals.  La  Victoria  is  advantageously 
situated  for  the  cotunierce  with  the  ereat  plains  ;  for  to  tlie 
south  of  the  town  the  southern  jriuge  of  the  coaat-iaoge 
sments  a  great  depression,  through  which  the  road  leads 
to  the  town  of  Cura,  which  is  built  at  the  etMithcm  opening' 
of  the  depression.  In  the  .southern  plains  is  the  townol 
Calabozo,  a  thriving;  place. 

9.  T/ie  Province  ^)  Bai  reluiiu  lies  ea^l  ol  Caracas,  I'roni 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  rivers  Suata  and  Unarc,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  banks  of 
flie  Orinoco.  Along  the  coast  it  occupies  the  traet  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Unare  and  Punta  Conoma,  which 
lies  opposite  the  islands  Arapos,  and  along  the  Orinoco  the 
country  between  the  mouth  of  the  Suata  and  the  Rio  de  los 
Pozos.  The  interior  of  the  country  i»  occupied  by  arid 
table-lands,  especially  the  Mesa  de  Gimnipa,  and  their 
proiongatioitt  extend  soutliward  to  the  ricinity  of  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco.  Th«  tracts  between  these  ofiset«  are  fit 
inrAultivatioa;  the  UtMatbeaealvMeaa  4}Dly  be  used  as 
pa^ure-grouiM  for  some  moaths  in  the  jmr.  The  low 
plain  north  of  the  Mesas  is  a  grassy  savanna,  which  is 
also  only  fit  lor  pasture.  Most  of  the  productions  of  the 
torrid  zone  are  cultivated,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
Some  cacao,  cotfee,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cocoa-nuts  are 
grown  for  exportation. 

BarcdoiiR,  the  eapttal,  has  at  present  onljr  6QQ0  inhabit* 
ants,  as  the  prodnee  of  the  cattle-plains,  whieh  was  tot' 
incrly  brought  to  this  town,  now  goes  to  Angostura. 
LUvkcelcna.]  lu  the  interior  is  the  town  of  Aragua, 
wtiich  derives  some  importance  iVom  tiie  circumstance  that 
neatly  all  the  roads  across  the  table-lands  unite  at  this  place. 

10.  T%e  Provifte*  qf  Cunvtmi  occupies  the  north-east 
portiott  of  the  republic,  and  extends  southward  to  the 
Orinoeo,  whose  eouise  makes  its  boundary  to  the  point 
wkace  the  river  begins  to  divide  into  different  arms.  From 
this  pbce  the  line  follows  the  course  of  that  branch  of  the 
rirer  which  is  calh  <l  Mamo,  and  which  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Paria  under  the  name  of  Boca  Va^,  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Bcrc;antin  Mountains  lie  within  its  terri- 
tories, the  high  Mesa  dc  Urica  and  some  lower  ones,  and 
also  the  fine  tract  of  countr}'  which  forms  the  slope  from 
the  baaa  of  the  table-hmds  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pkria.  An  traimni  products  are  cultiTated,  but  though 
sniac  parts  of  the  interior  rise  to  nearly  2(X)0  feet,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  temperate  zone  dii  not  succeed;  wheat  at 
lca.-.t  is  not  <^ro\vii.  To  a  soil  fcrlili-  in  mo-!  jiarls  this  pro- 
vince unites  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  ooastrUne.  and 
of  the  nciffhbourtiood  of  foreign  setOemenis ;  waA  il  is  ira- 
proiiilg  mpidly.  Its  articles  of  commerce  an  exported 
mmi  nve  ports,  CUman&,  Cardpano,  Gtiiria,  RioCaribe, 
and  Matiirin. 

Cuinana  has  only  8000  inhabitants,  [('i'mana.]  Cam- 
panu  is  on  a  wiall  island  in  a  small  bay  on  the  north  coast 
of. tlie  peninsula  of  Araya:  it  has  some  commerce  with 
Gqunada  and  Barbadoes.  The  population  is  under  'ilXN). 
GiUlia  and  Rio  Caribe,  two  small  ports  situated  in  the 
moet  western  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Parte,  export  their  pro- 
duce to  TVinidad.  Maturin  is  a  considerable  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Guarapiche,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Paria.  Tlie  river  is  naviiT'^blc  nt  the  town  for  bargett, 
and  for  larger  vessels  at  the  Cano  Colorado,  about  27 
tniles  lower  down  in  a  straight  line.  Being  surrounded 
with  a  countiy  well  adapted  for  pasture,  the  town  exports 
to  Trinidad  a  great  number  of  cattle,  honei;  and  mules. 

11.  TAe/'iieeiaMj/'GiMyaiiatthelaMestofttM 
comprehends  the  whole  country  sooth  and  cast  of  the 

Orinoco,  and,  of  the  territories  west  <.)f  that  river,  all  the 
distxicU  south  of  the  iVio  &Ieta.   Thu  countries  dn^ned 


the  Casiquiare  and  Rio  Negro  and  their  affluents  are  deo 
included  in  this  province,  as  well  as  the  whole  delta  «f  the 
Onneeo.  Tbi»^  all  the  tropical  products  am  eoltivated 
in  most  places  with  suocess,  it  contribotee  KtUe  to  oooir 

merce,  as  the  agricultural  establishments  of  the  whites  are 
limited  to  :-.  tVw  tiacts  on  the  Orinoco  and  to  the  tul  ii  - 
land  ol  Upata.  Fur  though  the  aboriginal  tribes  cultivate 
some  plants,  thoy  :,'row  only  what  is  required  (or  their  own 
consumption,  and  these  tribes  are  in  possession  of  nearly 
the  whole  country.  All  the  commeree  of  this  proviooe  u 
concentrated  in  the  town  of  Ouayana,  or  Angostura  [Am- 
oosTUR.\1,  the  population  of  wUen  is  elated  not  to  eseeed 
4000.  Upata  is  ft  small  town  on  the  talil»4awi  of  tha 
same  name. 

12.  The  Provinu  qf  Apun-  derives  its  name  from  the 
river  which  runs  along  its  northern  boundary,  and  extends 
southward  to  the  baiiks  of  the  Rio  Meta.  A  very  smsfll 
portion  of  tliis  province  is  lit  for  oultivati<m:  maixe*  rioe^ 
and  some  leguminous  plants  and  roots  are  grown :  but 
as  the  nastures  are  abundant  all  the  year,  a  ijreat  number 
of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  a-tnes  Iced  on  the  plains; 
and  the  animals  are  exported  in  (  unnulerable  numbers  to 
all  the  neighbouring  countries,  especially  to  Angostura. 
The  capital  is  Achaguas,  which  has  a  population  m  about 
200U.  San  Fernando  de  Apure  is  somewhat  smaiieTi  and 
has  some  cuuinierce  with  Barinas  and  with  Aiigoston. 

13.  TAe  Island  (ffMargariia  constitutes  one  of  the  nn>- 
vinees  of  the  republic  It  is  in  the  Caribbean  Sm, 
D|)i>o8ite  the  la  nm-ula  uf  Aiaya,  between  111' 150' and  11"  . 
lu'  N.  lat.  and  Ui"  jU'  and  W  JO*  W.  long.  It  is  some- 
what more  than  40  miles  long  from  wc.st  to  cast,  and 
nearly  20  miles  wide  in  the  widest  part.  This  island  con- 
sists of  two  large  muaates  of  rock,  and  a  narrow  isthmus 
which  unites  thorn.  The  eaatero  inase  is  called  Cerro  de 
C'opei,  end  its  soramit  is  3240  fleet  above  the  sea-level ; 
the  summit  of  the  western  mass,  Cerro  del  Macanao,  is 
4.573  feet  high.  The  isthmus  wliich  unites  these  masses 
is  nearly  ten  miles  long,  and  in  the  narrnwcl  place  only 
(iU  yards  wide,  but  generally  180  yanls.  In  the  lowest 
part  it  is  only  be^ffocn  tltfoe  and  four  yards  above  the  sea- 
Jevcl,  but  there  oeeur  tone  amall  sand'toiUs  on  it.  Fion 
the  eastern  maes  of  rocks  a  murow  tongue  of  laadniBB 
parallel  to  the  isthmus,  and  the  lagune  formed  by  them, 
called  Lagunn  Arestinga,  is  ten  miles  loiii:,  but  only 
two  wide.  1'  .slialluw  and  salt.  The  eastern  mouritairi'- 
luass  is  very  much  broken,  and  contains  sevem!  summits, 
and  between  them  small  valleys.  In  these  valleys  and 
only  on  some  of  the  slopes  cultivable  tracts  ate  'found. 
The  western  mountain  ia  a  neariy  unbroken  mom  of  rodt, 
which  supplies  scanty  jMSture  for  a  few  goats.  On  this 
island  cotree,  sugar,  maize,  yucca,  plantains,  cocoa-nut 
palnw,  other  fruits,  and  several  kinds  of  roots  and  legumi- 
nous plants  are  grown,  and  a  little  cacao ;  but  hardly 
any  of  these  products  supply  articles  of  comUKICO  r  tho 
exports  consi.st  of  turtles,  Ibwl,  lish,  and  salt. 

Asuncion,  the  capital,  is  built  in  a  narrow  valley,  which 
is  well  cultivated.  It  contains  about  9000  inhabitants. 
The  port  is  Pampatar,  which  Is  about  six  miles  flrom  it  on 
the  so  ;t!i-e.i';lcrn  shore  of  the  eastern  peninsula.  On  the 
iioithern  sh(^rc,  not  far  from  the  jilaee  where  the  isthmus 
betritis,  is  tin'  Miia'l  luKboiu-  of  .luaii  fJricgo. 

The  followmc  table,  taken  from  Codazii,  shows  tlie  ex- 


tent and  the  absolute  and  relative  population  of  tha 
vincea,  and  the  number  of  slaves.  Ttie  calculation  was 
made  on  oompotations  of  the  yeiit  1M7  and  1838. 
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Inthis statement,  tlie  independent  aboriginal  trit>eiarenot 
included.  According  to  an  estimate,  tlieir  number  amount* 
in  Guavana  to  41,040,  in  Apiire  to  2379^  and  in  tbe 
ptotnaula  of  GMjita  (Uuaeaibo)  to  9000 :  toUI,  92«415. 

Manufachtre»,—ln  conntrim  f]rin|r  between  the  tropics, 
and  fliiuly  inhal)ited  as  Venezuela  in,  manufactures  are 
only  found  in  elesafid  rci^noriA,  where  the  ehmate  renders 
clottiinj;  aiul  co\ erinij  necessary.  Tlie  few  iiianiifaetures  of 
this  eountrj-  arc  in  the  Sierra  Nirgua  and  on  tlie  deeli- 
vilies  of  the  Andes,  at  Tocuyo,  Barquisimeto,  Trujillo,  and 
Mehda,  when  atiaw  hats,  hammocks,  coaise  cotton-cloth, 
a«ime  wonted  ftuflh,  and  earthenware  are  made.  The  tan- 
neries are  rather  numerooa,  and  nearly  all  the  artidoH  of 
leather  which  are  eonaumed  in  the  country  are  made 
there,  and  eonstitnte  one  of  •the  most  iittportant  bianchea 

of  internal  eoinnierce. 

Commrrrr. — The  commerce  of  Venezuela  diminished 

freatly  during  the  War  of  Independence,  cultivation  having 
een  much  neglected  during  titat  period ;  but  though  the 
itatc  (tf  aociety  haa  been  nnwttled  nnee  the  tenainatum  of 
the  war,  the  trade  has  again  recovered,  which  is  evident 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  following:  i^ta'emenls  of  ex- 

Jorts,  for  the  year  ISIO,  and  thai  whit  h  hei;ui)  the  Ist  of 
uue,  IKiG,  and  terminated  tlie  IJ<Mh  .Tiitie.  From 
this  table  also  the  change  may  be  inferred  which  haa  taken 
jjaee  in  the  principal  agricultural  arliclea* 
Eaeportatim  ^  1810. 

Aitictes.  Bnii.  IMki*. 

130.000  fanegaa  of  cacao   1,029^000 

40,000  pacta  of  cotton   480^00 

80,000  lbs.  of  cofTee   HOO.(XH) 

1,000,IK)0  lbs.  of  mdiiju   l,2y0.tH)0 

irjO,0(X)  lbs.  of  vanilla  7')<M) 

10U,UOU  lbs.  of  sarbaparilla     •    .    .    .  GO(X) 

130,000  pieces  of  hidea   130,000 

200d000  horns   2000 

6000  mules  and  horses   180,000 

MiOOO  heads  of  cattle   216,000 

400  tons  of  copper   80,000 

4.776,500 
OrXldOOMM 

61,069  Duugaa  of  cacao   873^032- 15 

38,784  packs  of  ootton  616.043  08 

iGC.rVW  lbs.  of  coffee  l,63D,90«-36 

A-\l,T^t  Ib.s.  of  indigo   502.479  03 

111,530  pieces  of  hide  .    •    ,    ,    .       •247.:{31  39 
1205  mules  and  horses  ....       10  t,()2H 
7912  heads  of  cattle     .   .   .   •  148,U87 
Copper  oin»  valued  at.   .  •  34M>M 
aOv431  ewL  oftolweoo    ....  256,213-10 
230^000 jnats  and  sheep  skins     .    .  109,733 

8ug:ar,  for  the  value  of    .    .        53,979  31 
Smaller  artielca,  as  vanilla,  sarsa- 
parilla,  borot),  dye-woods,  &c.   33.'>,823  G3 

4,iM3,597-05 
Or  £1,098.977 


The  foltowing  fable  shows  the  value  of  the  articies 

imported  and  exported, and  the  countries  fh>m  which  tliiiy 
were  brought  and  for  which  they  were  shipped,  in.  tkn 
year  beginning  the  1st  of  Ju^»  VSSAt  and  terminating  oa 
the  last  day  oT  June,  1838!. 


ViliMarfamitod 

NaiDM  of  Ankle*  In  Spt- 
Coiinirin.         nbh  daHan. 

U.S.  of  America  1,217,227-36 
Great  Biitain  .  987,048*28 
Denmark  and  its 

eolonicH. 
Harabuii;  and 

Dfcuicit 
F^nee  • 

SNUTI  ... 
nlland  . 
New  Granada 
Sardinian  StstCe 
Mexico     .  . 
Sweden  . 
Not  qwcifted  . 


▼•lu(  of  exportod 

^ticln  ill  S|«- 
mill  doll&r.. 

2WJ,987  19 
740,418'92 


T<,ul  viliir  in 

3.224,214-55 
1,727^-05 


900^4*08     838.811'2S  1^185*91 


465,504-06 
205.505*94 
162,454-79 

2.^55.1.13-51 
31.;i;i3-K> 

6,'J7.3ft) 

!);">7-r)0 
14,861- 17 


77S,e28'39 

520,789-28 
543.308  38 

211,593  .'53 
l,llH-73 
a0.43()00 
8,S'22-4() 
2,113'25 
3,073-66 


i,«i,iar*te 

726,295^  » 
705.7G3- 17 
466.747-04 
32.4.^2  58 
28.703 
9.075 -65 
3,f»70-75 
18,033-83 


4.902,54819 
Or  930,122/.  ster, 

The  Mlowing  table 

imported 
public. 


NkmsTAsfM. 

Gutura     .  . 

Puerto  Cabello 

Ansroslnra 
Mainc;iiliii 
CumatKi  . 
Barcelona  . 


T«tM«r 

Impofteilon* 

2,643,661-74 

022.324-06 
202.885- 18 
3-.3.706-62 
77, 107 -.33 

12;i86t()l 


La  Vela  dc  Coro  ie6,0er85 


1,981 -87 

617-91 
23.824-47 
101 ,641-57 
8,531-20 
4420-48 
• » 


5,371, l«H-34  9,R73,73G-53 
or  1,103,597/.  or  2,14i).7ia/. 

(ke  Tahie  of  the  aitiolea 
e*«7  port* -of  Ihe-M- 


ValM«r 

BsportifiM. 

2,492.270-69 

1,261.071-10 
4R5,6P7-9-l 
445.32.>07 
4 1.76!) -48 
7'..t.0^>l  ■  04 
123,161-85 
2B,f<X>*10 
6,737- 00 
70,289-90 
171,083  57 
.V>,ta4-98 
39.722  90 

36^*87 


u4ot  . 

Vl|>art*(]na. 

8,136,ft-22-43 

1,8R3,393  16 
GK8,.'i73  12 
77I.031*(;'J 
118,876-81 
203.5.->3-65 
289,253*70 

28,741 -87 
7,354-81 

94,1 14 -.TT 
272.724  57 

64,1)1G1H 

44.1 43 -.W 

as 

82,060-87 


1,302,548-19  5,371,188'M  0^673,730-53 


.luan  Griego 
Pampatar  . 
Carupano  . 
Matnrin  . 
Giiiria  .  . 
Rio  Caribc 
Higuerote 
Cumarebo 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of 
ployed  in  the  ommiBvoe  of  Veneaie]a»  their  \ 
the  harbours  whidi  were  visited  by  them. 

Kdiiriiti  in. — It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  Venezuela 
begin  to  be  aware  of  tliu  advnntatiea  ef  (  (iueatio!).  Ac- 
cording to  t'odazzi,  there  existed,  in  IX.VJ,  l;J3  public  and 
86  private  sehooU.  The  tiret  were  attended  by  55»i8  boys 
and  338  girU,  and  the  second  by  1297  boys  ancf  882  girls' 

HiMtory  and  Constitution. — Tlie  most  eartem  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  island  of  Margarita,  were  diaceeered  by 
Chrlstopiier  Columbus  in  his  third  T0}-age.  1496,  and  the 
following  year  the  ivhole  northern  coast  of  Soutti  Amttriea 
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'  ilrqaitln  MT  of  Pkuia  to  Cane  de  laT^a  fa  TfewenuMda 
*<gydB»coYCTed  bjOjeda  anu  Vespucci.  In  the  same  year 
^Vhrivtobat  Otierm  made  a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  a>- 
**\eertainin£r  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  countij*. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  countries  were  found  to  pc^ess 
pp;\rl^,  and  j^old  ornaments  in  abundance:   the  pearls 
Tvere  obtained  from  the  sea  surrounding  the  uland 
of,  Cuboeua  or  Cuaeua,  situated  in  the  atrait  betweM 
,  jUM  island  of  MaigKitk  aad  the  cootiatnt.  Md  ii  ,va«  M»- 
poaed  by  the  dtiooreren  that  there  mint  be  rioh  gdci- 
;  |ninee  in  the  interior.   The  pearl-banks  situated  near  the 
island  of  Cubasrua  or  Cuagua  were  visited  by  some  adven- 
-turers  in  the  first  years  of  thu  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
1515  the  town  of  New  Cadiz  waa  founded  on  the  islaodf 
and  in  1525  the  first  settlementa  were  formed  on  Maiya- 
lita.    The  tint  settiementa  on  the  coatinent  mn  $i 
Cumana,  which  waa  built  in  1530.  and  at  CcMto»  y&iA  wtm 
.  built  in  1527.  About  this  time  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
gave  up  the  whole  northern  coast  as  far  west  as  Cape  de 
M  Vela  to  the  Wolsen*,  a  family  of  merchants  in  Augs- 
burg, to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  Castile ;  but 
being  unacquainted  with  the  true  means  of  colonizing  a 
country,  and  only  intent  on  finding  gold-mines,  and  accu- 
mulating wealth,  the  agents  of  the  Welaers  did  nothing 
but  take  the  aborinnes  fVom  their  homes  and  sell  them  as 
»«lft«>«aL  In  154ir  me  empcrfet  took  tite  eomitry  into  his 
Beroml  places  in  the  C<»st-mnge  had  been  di^ 
where  there  were  indications  of  ^:old.  The 
iniards  botran  to  form  tlieir  settlements.    Tucuyo  was 
established  in  1.>1.'^,  Barcjuisimeto  in  1552,  Valencia  in  1555, 
and  Caracas  in  15(r7.    The  gold-mines  however  were 
.to  be  found  too  poor  to  be  worked.   Spain  did  not  derive 
.Anv  advantagi  nom  theae  wttlements,  but  the  means  of 
;«4bflistenoe  wen  gna^.  inetMaad  bv  the  intiodudiiia  of 
the  grains  grown  ia  Bnropek  and  also  by  that  of  all  the 
domestic  animals  of  Europe.    Meanwhile  the  pearl-banks, 
wlvich  during  the  sixteenth  century  had  continued  to  )ield 
*  good  produce,  began  to  fail,  especially  after  1600,  and 
the  counlrv  had  not  yet  supplied  a  single  article  for  the 
market.   But  in  1G34  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  the 
islaad  of  Curacao,  and  from  that  time  Venezuela  began  to 
,'xiso.  The  continually  increasing  demand  for  cacao  on  the 
'ttajA  of  the  Dutch  induced  the  Spanish  settlers  to  attend 
to  Hi  cultivation,  and  in  a  short  time  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cacao  waa  exported.    This  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Spanish  court  ana  of  the  Spanish  merchants.  Several 
means  were  employed  tu  direct  this  branch  of  comnuTce 
to  Spain,  but  with  little  success.   In  1700  the  company 
«f  wupaicoa  was  established,  in  wfatell  iNto  vested  the 
'mtimm%  lidA  of  cmjins  on  tho  WMUWioe  with  Vene- 
hmI*;  bat  the  edtifvalioa  of  outo,  as  well  as  of  indigo, 
■HM  MR  promoted  by  the  smuggling  trade  with  the 
Dutch,  than  by  that  of  the  company,  and  in  1778  the 
companydi»olved,  and  the  trade  was  opened  to  all  the  ports 
of  Spain.    In  1731,  VeneRuela,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
fonned  a  part  of  New  Granada,  was  separated  from  that 
coontry  and  received  a  captain-general.    It  remained 
under  the  sway  of  Spain  to  1808,  when  Napoleon,  having 

Bifmm.    Yeaonela,  fin  iH  the  Amntean  colonies  of 

Sfiain,  declared  for  the  antient  dynasty,  but  beini^  dissatis- 
fied with  the  mea.'iure.s  of  the  regency  of  Spain,  it  pro- 
claimed its  independence  in  181(1.  The  grunt  eartlujiuike 
of  1812  and  some  efforts  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards 
however  brought  it  back  again  to  its  antient  political 
eondition.  In  1813  Bolivar,  a  native  of  Venenteb,  made 
•B  aasueeeMAil  attempt  to  liberate  Ide  natlTC  eonntiy 
inn  the  yoke  of  Spain ;  in  1816  he  was  more  suceessfVil. 
In  fiiat  year  a  war  began  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
infaabtlants.  which  lasted  till  1R"3.'?,  wlicn  the  Spaniards  who 
had  remained  in  the  country  gave  up  Puerto  Cabello, 
their  last  place  of  refuge.  Ks.  Bolivar,  in  1819,  had  suc- 
oeeded  in  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  New  Granada, 
Mft  MNUitry  and  Quito  united  with  \  enezuela.  and  fbrmed 
OM  lopnblic  under  the  name  of  Columtna.  [CoLumuA.] 
Me  wdoii  was  elMed  by  the  depities  of  the  three 
aountries  at  Ciicuta  in  1821 ;  but  the  iiicoiiTeiueneea  with 
which  this  union  was  attended  after  the  countries  had  got  rid 
of  the  Spaniards  were  so  great,  that  in  lft30  they  separated 
amicably,  and  since  that  time  they  have  constituted  the 
three  republics  of  Vcue/uelH,  New  ("yranada,  and  Ecuador. 
Ja  the  year  in  which  the  union  was  dissolved  Venetoeia 
a  new  constitution.  Ihtt  woltaM  «f  Ywiwwk 
P.     No.  IWft. 


do  not,  like  the  TTiuted  States  of  America,  form  separate 

and  independent  states  united  by  a  federal  government. 
Tlie  government  of  Venezuela  is  a  central  government,  the 
legislature  of  which  is  invested  with  the  power  of  making 
laws  on  all  subjects.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
Congress,  which  consiats  of  a  house  of^  representatives  and 
of  a  aeoate.  Each  nrovinoe  tends  two  membea  to  tbo 
•en«te»  and  one  member  to  the  houee  of  repreaoitaithree  for 
evety  25,000  inhabitants.  The  senate  consists  of  twenty- 
six  members  and  the  house  of  representatives  at  present 
of  forty-six  members.  They  are  chosen  for  four  years,  and 
every  two  years  a  new  election  takes  place,  by  which  half 
the  members  in  each  house  are  chantred.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  president,  who,  like  the  vice-pre- 
sident, is  chosen  for  four  vears.  The  election  of  all  tneae 
penoDS  ia  offected  by  the  electoral  meetings  (oolagioi 
•ttetoEdM)  in  cadi  jpnmnce,  which  conriat  of  nemnefB 


by  the  peopn  in  the  assemblies  of  the  parishes 
(assemblea  parroquial).  The  electoral  meeting  also 
chooses  the  pLuviucial  deputations  :  Jeputaciones  pro- 
vinciales),  which  look  after  the  interests  of  each  province, 
and  are  empowered  to  propose  to  the  president  of  the 
republic  three  persons  for  the  place  of  governor  of  the 
province,  and  to  the  supreme  court  of  justice  the  inferior 
judges  and  magiatnUes.  They  liave  also  to  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  dD  persons  employed  in  adminiiAering  the  pre« 
vince,  and  to  inform  the  house  of  representatives  of  every 
breach  of  the  laws  or  other  abuses.  Tliey  can  also  impose 
taxe.s  for  defrayingthe  expenses  of  the  province. 

(Humboldt,  Voyage  aux  Regions  Euutnoctiales  du  A'ou- 
veau  Continent ;  D6pons,  Voyage  d  ta  Partie  Orientate 
de  la  Terre  Ferme;  Lavasse's  SlatistictU,  Commercial,  and 
Politieat  Deecription  of  Venezuela;  Chesterton's  Nat' 
ntim  at  Proi^eaingu  in  VknezmUi  Hall's  Co/wn6ia,  tto 
Pretent  State,  Ac.;  Lettert /irmmChkHiMtt ;  Ompaigttt 
and  Cruiset  in  Venezud^i  Codf^qdli  AwMHn  de  W 
gra/i<i  de  Venezuela.) 

VENICE,  the  Town  of  (Venhia,  in  Italian^  once  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  of  the  same  name,  and  now  the 
h«ul  town  of  the  Venetian  division  of  the  Lonibardo-Ve- 
netian  Unj^om  subject  to  the  crown  of  Auetria,  is  aituated 
in  «*8^.]at.  and  12*SVl.looff.  The  town  is  built 
on  a  cluster  of  islets,  between  00  mm  TD  in  number,  which 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  lagoons.  These  islands  are  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  narrow  canals,  which  serv  e  for 
the  purpose  of  communication,  as  streets  in  other  towns. 
Numerous  bridges  connect  the  various  islands.  Narrow 
streets  and  lanes,  alleys  and  courts,  separate  the  build- 
ings Of  oaellidaildflrom  one  another,  and  there  are  also 
narrow  qugpa  in  aone  plaeea  aloitt  the  canals.  Carriages 
and  hoTKs  are  uaelcH,  and  therenvs  not  seen  in  Venice, 
and  their  place  is  supplied  by  IniatB  called  *  gondole,'  which 
are  continually  plying  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  form 
of  Venice  i->  something  like  that  of  a  flatfish,  with  its 
head  towards  the  mninland,  from  the  nearest  point  of 
wliich  it  is  about  two  miles  distant.  Tlie  circumference  of 
the  town  is  nearly  eight  miles.  There  is  a  tide  from  the 
Adriatic,  which  nses  a  few  feet  over  the  lagoons,  part  of 
which  are  left  nearly  dry  at  the  ebb,  excepting  the  seven 
large  canals,  wMeh  interMCt  flio  lagoons,  bm  Iceep  up 
the  commnnicntion  between  the  town  of  Vcnitjc  and  the 

forts  of  Malamocco  and  Chioggia  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
etwecn  the  town  and  the  landing-plaoaa  9t  1tmHm» 
Fusina,  and  others  on  the  mainland. 

The  town  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  canal 
broader  than  the  rest,  called  Canal  Grande,  over  wtiich 
there  ia  only  one  bridge,  the  Rialto.  Another  and  andl 
broader  eaml,  or  latbsr  aim  of  the  sea,  bearing  the  maas 
of  Canal  della  CHudeeea  and  Canal  di  Son  Marco,  dMdes 
the  town  properly  so  called  from  the  long  island  and  sub- 
urb of  La  Giudecca  and  from  Uie  neighbouring  island  of 
S.  Giorgio. 

Venice  contains  149  canals,  380  bridges,  about  2O0O 
streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  28,(KX)  houses,  and  104,000  in- 
habitants. In  17B9.  before  the  Ikll  of  the  republie,  tho 
population  of  Venice  was  190^000.  (Qwidii»  Pimp&Uo 
aiaHaieo  dWfe  Prooimeit  Vaitle.) 

The  finest  put  of  file  town  is  the  diatriet  of  8.  Mareo, 
which  contains  the  splendid  cathedral  dedicated  to  the 
patron  saint  of  Venice,  with  its  lofty  detached  belfry,  the 
handsome  .sfjuare  before  it,  with  its  arcades  and  numeruu* 
coffee-houaea^  the  fashionable^  place  of  resort  of  the  Ve- 
*  "     "        "  e  ducal  palace,  which ' 
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the  N'&t  of  the  antient  government,  and  eoQtaioB  the  haib 

of  Ihe  vaiimis  councils  of  the  administration.  The  hall  of 
the  Senate,  or  Pieuadi.  is  still  in  the  same  state  in  which  it 
was  before  tl»e  fall  of  Vcnii  e  ;  that  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
has  been  made  into  a  galU  rj-  of  jiuintinjrs.  The  vast  hall 
Sn  nrflich  tile  Great  Council  usc  J  to  a-i^cmblu  is  now  the 
Mpodttorr  of  the  libraiy  of  St  Mark.  All  these  apart- 
raents  are  adorned  wttn  nnmerous  paintings  bv  Titian, 
Tint  I  if  1  Paul  Veronese,  and  other  masters  or  the  Ve- 
nt  tiuti  mIiooK  which  commemorate  the  great  erents  in 
the  hi^-iory  of  the  repnblic.  The  series  of  the  nortraits  of 
the  (toi^es  has  two  omissions  in  it:  that  of  Marino  Vn- 
licro,  whose  place  is  tilled  up  by  the  inscription.  <  n  a 
black  ground,  'Hie  ebt  locus  Maiini  Falieri,  decapi- 
tali  pro  criminibus;'  the  other  is  that  of  the  last  doge, 
Mamn,  wtw  aunriTeil  the  fall  of  the  republic.  The  library 
of  St.  Mark  contains  fl6,Q00  volumes,  and  tibofA  BOOO 
MS8.  Petrarch  crave  some  MSH.  to  Venice,  though  not 
his  own  library,  a^  1ms  been  said  :  but  C'nnlinal  Uessarion 
was  thi>  ])ri!u  i'ii.il  i 'f  iliilnitor  to  the  library  of  .St.  Mark. 
The  French  traveller  Valery  visited  the  '  plombi,"  or  state 

EHMons  of  Venice,  in  the  attics  of  the  ducal  palace,  which 
ad  been  dread/  described  by  Ca«anova,  who  was  for 
some  time  an  inmate  of  them,  and  which  he  sa^s  are  not 
worse  than  most  prisons  are,  and  also  the  'poin,'  or  dun- 
geons, which  had  been  once  used  as  state  prisons  in  the 
middle  apes.  The  \h\/.7\  arc  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
dncal  palace,  atul  not  under  the  neii^libourintj  canal,  as  it 
has  been  state  J.  Tlu'V  arc  damp  and  dismal ;  but  Val^ry 
observes  that  in  our  own  times  some  of  Napoleon's  state 
prisons,  especially  that  of  Ihe  Castle  of  .loux  in  the  Jura 
mountains,  in  trliich  the  necro  Toussaint  TUuverture  died, 
and  where  the  Karqais  de  lUviIre  was  lone  impriaoned, 
were  no  better  than  the  flunous  *  pozzi '  nf  tld  Venice. 
(Vm/n'^fi  Littfniirea  en  ttalif,  b.  vi.,  ch.  6.) 

l1u'  piazzctta.  or  lesser  square  of  St.  Mark,  whicn  is  open 
ini  (MIC  side  to  the  sea.  has  two  handsome  pillars  of  granite 
luor.f^ht  from  Greece  in  the  twciftli  century.  Upon  one  is 
the  winged  lion,  of  brass,  the  antient  emblem  of  the  re- 
public, known  by  the  name  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  .nnd 
upon  the  other  la  a  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  a  jwtron  aaint  of 
ue  repuMlc. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  churches  of  Venice,  be- 
sides 8t.  Mark,  for  whose  description  wc  must  icfcr  to 
the  i,'niile-bo.iks,  the  following  deserve  especial  mention: — 
1,  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  constracted  by  Falladio  [Hai.i..\dio, 
Anors.\].  It  has  the  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Doge 
Domenico  Michieli,  the  conqueror  of  .luffa,  Tyre,  and  As- 
ealon,he  who  afterwards,  being  attacked  by  the  Byzantines, 
sailed  with  his  fleet  through  me  Arehipelaco  and  nnraged 
many  of  the  islands,  so  as  to  deserve  the  nfle  of  *  Terror 
Gra-cornm,'  which  is  on  his  i  pifaph.  2,  11  Rcdentorc,  also 
l)y  Palladio,  one  of  thi-  handsomest  churches  in  Venice, 
Mtuated  on  the  island  of  La  Giudecca,  is,  hke  most  other 
Venetian  churches,  rich  in  paintings.  3,  SL  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  the  Webtmin&ter  Abbey  of  Venice,  haa  numeiOua  and 

alendid  nonumenta  of  doges,  senators,  commandera,  aud 
her  ilhistrioua  men.  Those  of  three  doges  of  the  Moce- 
nigo  family  ;  of  the  Doge  Vendraraini,  a  •  new  man,'  made 
a  patrician  in  consequence  of  his  services  in  the  war  of 
Chioggia;  of  Alvisc  Michieli.  who  dinl  in  I3s;»,  wliilst 
speaking  in  the  senate  ;  of  Nicola  ()r-iui,  count  of  Pcti- 
giiano,  captain-general  of  the  army  of  the  republic;  of  the 
gallant  and  imfortunate  Bragadino,  the  defender  of  Fanm- 
gosta,  who  vva^k  barbarously  put  to  death  by  the  Turk&;  and 
of  the  Admiral  Carlo  2<eno,  the  laviour  of  Venice  from  the 
Genoese,  are  most  deserving  of  notice.  The  church  is  also 
adorned  with  paintings,  sonic  of  which  arc  historical.  On 
the  square  by  the  !ii<ie  of  the  church  is  the  moiunnent  of 
Rurtokuneo  Colkutii  of  I3ci;L;anjo,  a  cclebnitcd  general  of 
the  middle  ages,  with  his  equestrian  statue.  A  bust  of 
Titian  above  the  door  of  the  vestry-room  is  the  only  monu- 
ment to  the  memgtry^  of  that  great  master.  4,  I  Frari, 
a  splendid  church  with  numerous  monuments,  among 
others  that  of  Canov&  raised  by  subscription,  and  aevenu 
good  jmintingi.  In  the  suppressed  convent  of  the  Frari 
are  deposited  the  aiihives  of  the  olil  republic,  which  were 
taken  to  Paiis  and  iuuc  been  since  restored.  Many  of 
these  documents,  which  had  been  closed  to  the  pid)lic 
before,  were  used  by  Daru  for  the  coiupilaliou  of  Im 
•  Histor}'  of  Venice.'  They  fill  a  great  many  roonxs  of 
the  convent.  Those  belougtng  to  Uie  Council  of  Ten  were 
partly  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1909;  and  of  thoee  of  the 


State  Inomsitora  only  fragmenti  remain,  a  part  having 

been  destroyed  by  themselves  from  state  jiolicy,  and  the 
rest  being  disper>>ed  or  mislaid  at  the  fall  of  the  republic. 
Dan  has  lieen  led  into  error  by  some  pretended  sta- 
tutes of  the  State  Inquisition  of  Venice,  which  l)e  found  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris,  and  wliich  are  now  gene- 
rally considered  apocryphal.  ([Val&y,  Foyaget  en  Italiet 
vi.  4.)  Val^ry  saw  in  the  arcliives  a  copy  of  the  statistical 
deeeription  of  the  Venetian  statca,  compiled  by  order  of 
the  senate. '  Anagrafe  delloStato  della  Repubbhca,'  which 
was  j)rintt  d  but  not  published  in  1770,  in  5  vols,  fol.,  only 
se\en  ccjpies  being  worked  off  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, lie  was  also  shown  the  autogia^ihs  of  the  consulta- 
tions of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  theologian  ol  the  republic  in  its 
contruvci-siea  with  the  court  of  I^me,  and  the  correspond- 
ence of  Villetard,  French  aecr^aiy  of  legation  at  Veniee 
at  the  fidi  of  the  repuUle^  wlio  was  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing the  revolution,  thinking  all  the  time  that  he  was  help- 
ing to  restore  Venice  to  its  original  independence,  until 
he  was  undeceived  by  Bonajtarte's  famous  letter,  in  whtdl 
he  told  him  that  the  Venetians  were  not  fit  for  liberty. 

The  banks  of  the  Canal  Grande  are  lined  with  splendid 
marble  mansions  of  the  nobility,  whoae  historical  iiamiiy 
names  have  in  numy  inetanoea  outlhred  the  fortnnea  « 
their  Hmrmer  poaaeMon.  Some  of  them  are  used  as  eovem- 
ment  offices,  others  are  let  to  foreign  consuls  and  other 
strangers.  Senile,  such  as  the  palaces  Giuiliniimi,  Pisani, 
Barbarigo,  Grnnaui,  Michieli,  Cuntarini,  \  eudraniini, 
Maufrini,  still  p.issess  valuable  paintmtrs  and  sculp- 
tures, especially  the  last  named,  which  has  a  rich  gal- 
lerj',  containing  MMMg  others  the  painting  of  the  tiuee 
portraits  by  Gioqpone,  which  Byron  in  his  *  Bepno*  has  so 
highly  extolled.  Count  CScognara,  assisted  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  published  a 
splendid  work,  *  Le  fSabbdche  piii  cospicuu  di  \  enezia,' 
which  will  perpetuate  the  memoiT  of  the  great  structures 
of  that  city  w  hen  most  of  them  snail  have  crumbled  into 
dust.  Another  Venetian,  Cicogna,  has  publiahed  Hbt 
inscriptions  of  Venice, '  Le  Inscrizioni  Veneciane  raccoHe 
e  illustrate,'  3  vols.  4to.,  Venice,  1834.  Laitly,  a  Vaiwtian 
lady.  Midueli.  baa  collected  the  memorials  and  traditiona 
of  the  old  festivals,  ceremonies,  and  pageants  of  the  Vene- 
tians, from  the  oldest  times  of  their  history,  and  has  L,ri\eri 
a  very  interesting  account  of  them — '  (Jngine  delle  t  e^te 
Venczianc,'  G  vols.  12mo.,  Milan,  1S29.  The  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  of  which  tlie  jiatriotic  Cicoguara  was  the 
originator,  has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  maattfr 

Eieces  of  the  Venetian  achool,  which  otherwise  would  have 
een  lost  to  Venioe.  Many  of  them  Iwlonged  to  the  sup* 

fresaed  monasteries:  others  were  restored  from  Paris  m 
815;  some,  such  as  the  famous  Assumption  by  Titian, 
were  iliM.overcd  in  a  corner  of  a  church,  where'they  lay 
forgoUeii,  co\ercd  with  dust  and  tilth.  A  jMunligg  by 
Gentile  Bellini  renrcscnts  a  procession  passing  through  Qm 
scjuare  of  St.  Mark  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  coi- 
tumcs  and  localities  of  that  age.  Ttie  Slave  emanoipftted 
by  St.  Mark  ia  a  master-piece  of  Tintoretto.  Tlie  academy 
has  altogether  about  40O  uaintings,  besides  models  of  the 
Elgin  and  JEghia.  marbles,  a  nunUl  d"  i';;,'  Matue  of 
Theseus  conquering  the  Centaur,  by  Caiiova,  w  hu  ti  is  in  the 
Volksijailen  at  ^  ii  una,  and  a  collection  of  origninl  draw- 
ings of  Leonardo  da  \  uici,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Kaphael. 

The  Arsenal  or  dockyard  of  Venice,  begun  in  ia04,  cele- 
brated iu  Dm  verse  of  Dante  ilnftmo,  wAo  21),  long  the 
main  instrument  of  the  power  of  the  republic,  remams  a 
sad  monument  of  its  former  greatness  and  present  decay. 
Formerly  it  employed  I6,0(N)  workmen,  a  number  which 
was  reduced  in  the  last  century  to  lo4K) ;  it  employs  now 
about  KKX)  workmen,  of  w  hom  one-half  are  convicts.  The 
areenal  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  is 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  occupies  an  arM  of  about 
three  miles  in  circumference.  When  the  Abbi  Ridwd  snw 
it  (U61-2>,  there  were  about  foitty  ahipa  of  war,  of  which 
twelve  were  fliree-deokera,  in  the  docks  ready  for  sea,  in- 
dependent of  the  fleet  stationed  in  the  Atlriatic  and  at 
Corfu ;  arras  for  l.\),i)UU  men,  25(>0  pieces  of  brass  ordnance, 
bebides  15(XJ  iron  cannon,  and  vast  stoix-s  of  bisi  uit,  salt- 
nieat.  and  other  provisions  for  sea ;  cables,  sails,  timber  for 
sliip-building,  bruugiit  from  the  foiests  of  Istriaand  Dahna- 
tia,  aud  all  other  appuitenanoes  to  aueh  an  ealafaliihnient. 

The  arsenal  of  Venice  is  now  tile  dod^ifd  fbr  tiM 
Attsti-iau  navy,  which  consists  of  three  ships-of-the-line  in 
Oidinary,  eight  frigates,  and  abuut  twelve  anned  brigs  sad 
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•choooen.  The  expcn^o  of  the  naw  i:^  ribout  3,200.000 
fVmncs  annually.  A  naval  eo11e|[^  wiih  thuly  Iroanlers  in 
c^{a!)li-,lud  af  V,  nii  i  .  A  body  of  artiller)'  ^  sfronff,  and 
a  battalion  ol  marine  inl'antry  1200  strong,  are  attached  to 
tlu;  service  of  the  navy.  The  afsenal  c<Hitaiiu  a  number 
of  doeiu  and  bfuias,  fowMlnet  for  eaanon*  forgta,  •  ra^ 
walk  above  lOOB  feet  lot^,  a  v«l  (habei^yiud,  and  an 
•COMMUjr  with  arm  for  10,000  or  12000  men.  The  amour 
at  Ilnri  IV.  of  Prance,  g^iven  by  Mm  to  hut  ally  Venice, 
accompanied  )>y  a  h  tter  which  he  wrote  fo  the  sfiiate,  is 

r 'reserved  in  the  arsenal  ;  lint  his  sword  which  he  wore  at 
vry  disappeared  in  l?;*?.  Valfry,  Voyages  en  It'ilie.i 
'Itere  is  aJ»o  a  monument  in  relief  to  the  memory  of 
Anaelo  Emo,  rreat  admiral  of  Venice,  who  died  in  1792, 
and  waa  the  iaat  who  caused  the  Venetiaa  flag  to  be 


reapeeted  in  the  MedHerranmi.  Emo,  unlike  many 

patricians  of  latter  times,  xvaft  a  real  patriot.  Wheg  a 
•tortn  dtspcraed  hia  fleet  and  siink  several  ol  his  ships  in 
the  .lEijcan  Sea,  he  wrote  to  the  senate  offering  liia  private 
property  Mo  repair  part  of  tlie  l«s.s  which  the  repnbiic  had 
sustained.'  Thia  monument  to  Emo  waa  one  of  the  first 
worka  of  Canora.  The  artiet  had  aiade  no  bargain  as  to 
hia  KmnDeration :  but  the  aenaia,  after  the  completion  of 
tha  work,  setttea  upon  him  an  annual  pension  of  100 
ducats  for  life,  betides  giving  him  a  gold  medal  of  100 
s.^'tjuins  value.  The  pension  wa-s  suspended  at  the  fall 
ol  thi'  republic,  but  was  ultenvarils  continut'd  by  the 
Austij;i!i  i'l  i\ rmnu'iit.  At  tin-  huul  eiifianee  ol'  tile 
arnenal,  wltu  h  is  a  gate  adorned  with  several  statues,  are 
two  marble  lions,  brought  from  Athens  by  Ifomim  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  ceatny. 

Vemee  has  several  theatres ;  thai  of  I*  Venice  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Italy.  The  Venetians  are  as  fond  of  muxie  as 
ever  ;  and  thn  songs  in  their  dialect,  at  to  music  by  native 
composers,  are  very  pretty.  The  Carnival  at  Venice  is  still 
\ery  lung;  but  masks  are  not  used  now  evccjit  by  the 
lower  orders.  Tlie  [x  ople  are  naturally  lively  aii'l  liijht- 
hearted  :  their  festivals  and  public  rejoicings,  however 
Boi^y,  are  un.itten(!ed  by  qaarrels  or  disorderly  conduct. 
The  aducated  f lasses  bin  m  aoeial  affability  wad  case  of 
■MMiieia  wideh  are  very  liMinilinit. 

Venice  has  ,i  srymnasium,  a  lyceum  for  scientific  instruc- 
tion, a  pntriarchiil  seminary  for  clerical  ■•tuiienis,  two  col- 
lege* lor  female  education  un<ier  the  direetio!!  of  nuns,  an 
Atheneeum  of  Sciences  and  Literature,  and  the  .\caileniy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  already  nentioned.  Be^dcs  the  library  of 
St.  Mark  or  Mareiana>  there  are  libraries  belonging  to  the 
diffaiaal  aoHeges  and  aoademiest  as  well  as  to  several 
eonvents  and  palaces  of  the  nobility.  The  pnntiog-nrese 
of  Veaioe,  th«^  not  so  ioariahing  as  it  was  in  the  ume 
of  the  AMit  ie  still  aetiva,  eqpadatty  the  prbting  esU- 
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blishmcnt  of  Alvlsopoli,  ^Aidi  Ims  pobfisfaed  UMiqr  mcAiI 

works  of  late  years. 

Tlie  charitable  institutions  arc  numerous,  but  not  more 
90  than  what  is  absolutely  required  by  the  decayed  con- 
dition of  Venice.  When  tlie  French  cvacHed  the  town 
in  1814,  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  was  in  want  of 
charitable  assistance,  llie  misery  was  ftighUbl.  The 
violent  subversion  of  the  old  Koverament,  the  aaarehy 
which  followed  the  tranntion  Irom  the  condition  of  the 
head  of  a  powerful  state  to  that  of  a  mere  provincial 
town,  the  loss  of  private  property  in  conse([uence  of  tlie 
revolutions  in  Kurope,  the  coiiseijueut  ruin  of  most  of  the 
patrician  families,  many  of  which  depended  upon  their 
official  cDiplojnnent  and  emoluments — all  this  was  followed 
by  Napoleon's  Continental  System,  which  annihilated  the 
nMuitime  tinda  cf  Veniee.  Nafoleon,  h»  a  vWt  wMdh  he 
made  to  Venice  in  1807,  gave  orders  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  population,  but  they  proved  insufficient ;  and 
some  of  them,  dictated  in  bis  usual  hurry,  were  never  exe- 
cuted. The  Austrian  admiuisf ration  since  the  restoration 
has  applied  gradually,  but  cttectually,  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress 01  Vemce.  Pecuniar}'  assistance  Irom  the  treasury  of 
the  Ungdoil,  a  better  administration  of  the  communal 
revenue,  a  great  diminution  of  local  taxation,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  flree  port,  and  important  public  works  un- 
dertaken at  the  expense  of  the  trovcmment,  have  in 
peat  inea-siire  answered  the  intended  jiurpose.  FiHy-three 
millions  of  livres  have  been  spent  siuue  the  restoration  by 
the  treasury  of  the  Austrian  atlministiation  of  the  Ix)ni- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Venice.  {Semplics  Vtritd  oppotta  tUte  .}frnzoffnr  di  Enrico 
Misttjf,  Paris,  1^4.)  The  mercantile  .shinping  of  Venice 
has  aswuaed  a  new  activity ;  it  now  trades  aU  over  the 
Mediterranean.  Vei^  wtth  Chioggia  have  about  12S 

lar^^e  nil  1 1  li  lid  TBMtlki  ud  above  7tK)  coast iii'j^-vessels. 
The  number  of  vessels  which  enter  the  port  of  \  cnice 
yearly  is  between  1200  and  l.'M),  including  small  craft. 
^Sernstori,  iiftilisficii ;  Quadri,  Provpetlo  Hiaiittico.) 

Venice  is  necessarily  a  decayed  city,  and  no  chenge  of 
government  could  restore  it  to  its  former  prosperity.  The 
eentinental  provinces  may  have  improved  since  the  fall  of 
the  republio,  and  may  innrove  still  nion»bttt  Venice  itsdf 
has  sustained  a  loss  which  is  irreparable.  Its  dec^  was 
for  a  time  gnulual  ;  it  resulte  !  frum  ninii}  eai:M  >,  one  of 
which  was  the  stream  of  eifiiimei i f  iiinnmr  i  itu  other 
cliaiinels.  Hut  the  luial  blow  was  i:i\e!i  1>\  I'miuiiaite, 
with  whose  name  the  history  of  the  catastrojifie  of  \'euice 
will  remain  for  ever  as.sociated.  '  Venice,"  ot»erves 
Valiry,  *  began  with  Attila  and  it  ended  with  Bonaparte ; 
the  terror  of  two  oonoMMn  pcodticed  its  oriflK  and  ita 
fall.' 


Osmpanile .  .  •  • 
OnRh*  S.  Giovanni  a  Faoto. 

Saata  Maria  de*  Frari  . 
?s]azn)  Ducale  . 

Madonna  del  Orto  • 


hnaaH. 
lUaaoPiaam 


lO  Fosc.^ri  .  .  _ 
Pfelazzo  \  eudraniim-l'alergi 

Filano  Comari,  preaM  Teatro 
8.AagaIo. 


97» 
BetpmllM 

13th«entury. 
14th  eemtaty. 

l.-iuO 

13th  ceoUity. 


'  1304 
About  1400 

About  1400 
14M 


MB7 


Arcliltrct. 


Arliali  ftoai  Gonabmtinople 
NiecoIodaFlBar 


GaleMario,*flce. 


Unlutown 


[Ksano,  Andr. 
Unknown 

Unknown  ' 
Lombardo,  Pietro 

•    •  • 


laaibaidOk  ItoUno 


Style  Byzantine.  Grotesque  in  design,  but 
rich  m  materials  and  details.  Numeioas 
domes  of  naeouth  fbnn. 

A  square  tower,  320  feet  high.  The  loggia 

on  one  side  below,  by  Sansovino.  " 
The  oldest  aid  l  utrest  church  arter  St, 
Mark's:  dim   feet  in  length;  a  great 
many  splendid  monuments. 
Tedeaoo-Uotico,  or  Pointed  style. 
A  singular  atmetnw,  of  Saiaocnia  dia- 
raeter. 

The  fiii^ade  an  intercifing  example  of  Te- 

(lesco-fJotico.   Campanile,  175  feet  high. 

Kaeiule  iR  ser  completed,  but  what  is  exe- 
cuted is  eitraoRUnarily  rich  and  pir- 
tures<pie. 

Tlie  portal  by  Pisano,  14G(). 

Tbia  and  the  Foscari  the  two  finest  speci- 
mens of  their  dam  of  this  period. 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  dnqnecento  or 

mixed  style. 
Of  same  character  as  preceding,  but  less 

elcLMiit  :  airangement  Of  wmdOWV  itt 

basemen!  singular.  ^ 
Facade  lofty  and  rich,  in  a  mixed  style  of 

Lombardic  and  cinque-oento.  _  . 
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Scuol&  (ii  S.  Marco 
Palazzo  Contahni  k  S.  Luca  . 
Cupella  Bmlliam,  8.  Ifidiele 
oi  Mnrano. 

148B 
1980 
MOO 

)  jl^bardo,  Martino 
iIiQinbaido?  ^ 

Lombardo,  Tullio ;  Sanao- 
viuo,  Scamozzi. 
Bergamasco,  Gugl. 
B.  BuonOfAodSaDte.jLcia* 

Lombardo  ? 
Bergaaiaaco 
SiBDiiGheU  < 

Mm  flUwtoM    •     •  • 

Palazzo  TrevisanO        •  . 

Souola  di  S.  Kocco 

.1000-1684 

1530 
Begun  1517 

nwUM>  Oonterau  4  S.  Sunuele 
Mmmt*^  OMMrlinslii 
OMltl-8.  Andicft  •!  Udo 

About  1004 
19SB 

1541— lan 

FtalaaoOiiniiiii  &  Bia  Lnoft . 

1 

y  110  wlBwH  M  a»  JHIIUl 

*  » 

•  • 

SanmidieK? 
ftflnniiflhfli 

rwuuwo  JBUUn    •       •  • 

•  * 

Suwrnao 

PkdiM  OonMm  i  8.  MKnixio 

1683 

Suaotino 

Su  Phncetoo  ddte  Tigna  . 

1084 

Sansovino 

7.ccc^  or  Mint    .       .  . 
Bililioteca  Vecchia      •  , 
S.  Giorgio  de'  Greci  . 

i5r) 

1530 
1532 

Sansovino 
Sansovino,  fin.  by  Scamozzi 
Samoviiuk 

Fabbriche  Nueve  di  Rialto  . 

f  A  ^ — 

1061 

Mladio 

ii  Keaeiiiore      .      ,  . 

1076 

Padladio 

8.€Ma>gio  Maggkxe  • 

1068—1679 

Procuratie  Niio  vp 
Publiohe  Prigioni  • 

1589 

Q  ITT  i'\'t 't  \ 

Da  Ponte 

The  Rialto  .... 
Pa]a22o  Baibi 
8.'Nioo)ode'Tol«Btim. 

1589—1591 
1&85 

DaPoDtc 
Vittonmt  A, 
ScMBomi 

£m?lb££lb8diito 

1680 

Longhena*  Bald. 
Longbeoa,  Bald. 

LoaglMiM 

Palazzo  RMZOiueo      .  . 

Mogana,  uuKoni-nouM  ■ 
8aB  Buataehio,  or  8.  Stac.  . 
88. 8iiiieoiM  e  Qioda  . 

•  • 
VMM* 

1682 

1718 

Lonplicna 
Btnnoiii,  Gius. 

Scalfarotto,  Giov. 

Falaao  Gamer  ddURcg^ . 

1784 

Church  or  the  JciaHi  .  • 
LaAiaddiaeM    .      •  . 

ms 

BoMi.D. 
T«iiiMm,T. 

San  Tama  .      .      .  . 
TaatroPenice 

PnMk  Gaideiu,  Buildings,  &c. 

•  4 

1742 
1789 
1810 
1814 

Bopnolo,  Fr. 
Seira,  Giannantonio 
Sdva,  G. 
Soli,  C^ua«pp« 

•3 

Exceedingly  rich  and  uictuieaqM* 
Admired  lor  beauty  of  ♦'WwitiffnT 
An  hexagonal  plan,  with  dieakr  ten** 

Intemaf  diameter  2R  feet. 
North  aide  of  Piazza  di  S.  Marco.  Thret 
tiers  of  arcades  ;  the  two  uppermost  with 
two  archeii  over  each  of  those  in  fitat  tier. 
A  large  church,  on  plan  of  a  ptkfanlMl 

cross,  or  with  three  transepta. 
A  lofty  and  atcnuTe  fli^ade. 
A  pktuNiifue  coounpla  tn  a  nixtd  i^tei- 


Very  rich  art  inteeture.  : 
A  line  hpeeiinen  nf  ni»tieated  ittj^M,  IVilh 

verj-  rich  Doric  eutablature. 
Now  the  Post-office.  -  A  noble  b9ade  ><tf 
three  oiden,  all  Corintbiaiii  th*  hmm 
one  with  fluted  pilastofa,  and  to^w^tiig  ^ 


Basement  bold  and  good ;  upp^  part 
gre  in  tAf];  and  eat  up  pgr  1 

windows. 
Raitored  by  Sehra* 

Three  orders. 
Two  orders ;  Ionic  and  Corinthian  coupled 

columns,  on  a  noble  rusticated  Ijast-nient. 
The  fa9ade  by  Palladio,  and.  like  those  of  S. 
Giorgio  and  Redentore,  with  a  principal 
order,  flanked  by  a  amaUer  one  and.  haif 


Remarkably  rioh  in  detiili. 

The  first  order,  or  lower  part  of 

good,  but  the  rest  heary. 
Tw  o  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic,  abovoa  i 

cated  arcade  of  25  archea. 
A  much-admired  work  of  Palladio's.  bat 
chiefly  reiBariud>ie  for  the  ooitUe,  or  olob* 
ter.  ConvorlediiitoAnidaMyof Aitsnd 

PioMOttei^  18V.  IMMtor  "  "^ 

and  improv«d  by  Luma- 
Faratle  Compofiite,  withal 

order.    Fine  interior. 
Facade  Corapn.siti-,  wuli 
order.    Fiue  inlenor. 
South  side  of  St.  Mark's  Piazza. 
A  Doric  order,  with  a  eii^k  tow  of 

dows,  on  a  nutioitad  Iwm 
A  aaglo  orah,  88  liMl  q^. 

The  portico  (Corinthian,  liexastvle.  di  pro- 
style) added  by  Andrea  Tiraii,  in  iWh 
century. 
Singular'fa^ade. 

A  magnificent  octagonal  nuMa  wiOi  vonr 
large  cupola,  but  with  much  in  bad  taite. 
A  very  stately  facade  ;  rich  and  lofty  nutie 
basement,  and  tlVO  OldlBi  T«WHo  aad 
Composite. 
OfiiinitarolMaaeter. 

Fa^e  added  bgr  IX  Boni. 
A  very  large  doDM.  A  proihrle  Corinthian 
portico,  four  odlnmna  the  end  ones 
^  oODpied  with  pilaster  piers. 
A  ri^jCijade,  in  style  of  that  of  Palazzo 

Exterior  poor  and  tame.  Interior  a  rotunda, 
witti  low  ooifored  doM«,60  IImI  in4te> 


Burnt  1886.  since  icboilt. 

A  handsome  line  of  building,  forming  the 
west  end  of  St.  Mark  s  Piazza,  in  ooatt* 
utatMaof  theftocuraUcNaoiv*.  ^ 
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AflMng  the  islands  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice  the 
IbHowing  cleaerve  notice: — 1,  Miirano,  about  a  imJe  to  tlie 
r-orlli  of  Vfiiice,  U  a  town  of  about  G0()0  inhabitAnts,  and 
has  luaimlactories  of  glass  and  i)1ate-g:lass,  which  were 
once  of  greater  importance  than  tney  are  now  ;  and  also 
of  mock  puarlii  and  beads  called  •  confi  rie,' which  axe  ex- 
ported in  eoQiiderable  quantities.  Tlie  remains  of  Fra 
Wole  Seifi  were  transferred  ftDiii  the  ehucch  of  the  Ser- 
irtMie  they  lay  forgotten,  to  that  "of  S.  AGchele  in 
Mumo,  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  marl}]c  tomb  with  an  in- 
teliption  was  rai.4ed  to  him  at  the  expense  of  the  rom- 
munii y  cf  Vciiite.  Moreih,  the  late  U-ained  librarian  of 
St.  Mark,  is  buned  in  the  same  church,  whicli  is  remark- 
able for  its  ornaments.  The  church  of  S.  Donato,  called 
ii  Domo  di  Miirano,  is  of  Byzantine  architecture  of  the 
twelflh  century,  with  mosaics  and  columns  of  Greek 
marble.  The  church  of  8t  Peter  and  Paul  is  rich  vrith 
jMuntinign;  8,  TbteeHo,  (lufher  dktant  lo  the  north-cast. 
IS  reniarka!i!p  for  its  aniicnt  and  splendid  church,  built 
jM>.  1008,  l>y  the  bishop  Orseulo,  and  is  covered  with 
BOeaics,  and  adorned  with  niari)lc,  a  testimonial  of  the 
veahh  of  Venice  in  that  remote  affc.  The  neighbouring 
dmrdl  of  Santa  Fu.^ca,  of  the  ninth  century,  is  built  with 
remains  of  structures  of  the  iiomaa  times.  These  islands 
were  peopled  by  the  fujcitive  inhibltMlte.  of  tile  neigh- 
bonrinj^  towns  of  Altlnum  and  Julia  Conooidie,  on  the 
mainiand,  which  were  devastated  by  the  northern  barba- 
rians. Martial  riv.  '3^)  speaks  of  the  shores  of  .\ltinum  as 
tiviilhnp  in  his  time  those  of  Baiit'  in  attractions.  3,  Bu- 
riiio  hiw  manufacturies  of  lace  and  straw-hats.  4,  Sant' 
£leaa,  with  a  church  dedicated  to  the  mother  of  Con- 
ilBitiD^  whose  remains  were  carried  thither  from  Cooitan- 
tiM|^e-m  the  tmUUi  eentniy.  9, 1«tnietlo  Nuovo  and 
¥eoefa»withtheqiimmthMest«b1tshittent.  CMelemoeoo, 

the  residence  of  the  doges  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic  : 
it  gives  it-)  name  to  the  ])ort  of  Malamocco,  <<v.v  of  tiie  jirin- 
fipal  entrances  from  tlie  sta  into  the  lairaoiH.  7,  S. 
Lazaro,  an  island  south  of  Venue,  with  a  celebrated  rao- 
uetery  of  Armenian  monks,  who  are  not  schismatic,  like 
most  of  their  countrymen,  but  are  in  communion  with 
Koaw  end  ndmoerMge  the  pope.  They  have  a  library  of 
UyOOO  volumes  and  about  400  MSS.,  mostly  in  the  Arme- 
fliea  language,  a  printing-press  for  works  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  a  college  for  clerical  students.  [Aumema.1 
8,  S.  Andrea  del  Lido,  with  a  fortress,  which  is  cooj-iilered 
a  maaterwork  of  the  architect  and  engineer  San  Miclu-li, 
and  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  lagoons  un 
tliitrfdB.  9,  Paleatrina,  a  small  town  south  of  MaUi- 
maeeOf  on  the  Littomle,  or  naloial  ^ke  of  the  lasootw. 
Ifcer  il  ere  the  'Mufeni,'  or  breekweter,  made  or  large 
blocks  of  marble  laid  on  piles  driven  into  the  sand  :  it 
nses  ten  feet  above  high-water.  10,  Chioggia,  a  well- 
built  town,  and  a  bishop's  see,  situated  at  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  lagoons,  has  a  good  harbour,  a  tine  cathe- 
dral, a  theatre,  and  about  16|0U0  inhabitants.  The  saline, 
or  aeltxpana,  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  productive.  To 
the  aenth  of  Chiogito  ii  the  pott  of  Brandolo,  at  the 
iwmth  of  the  Adige. 

The  metropolitan  province  of  Venice,  formerly  called  II 
Dogado.  reckons  2J'J,IKK»  inlmbitan's.  i  Serristori,  S/a/l#- 
tica.)  It  comprises,  Im-suIcs  the  inlands  in  the  I^agoons,  a 
long  strip  on  the  mainland  from  the  sistuary  of  the  Po  to 
that  of  tne  Tagliamcnto,  with  the  small  towns  of  Ariano, 
I^Meo,  IMo,  Fmiua,  Mestre,  San  Don;\,  and  Porto  Gruaro. 
The  fine  eountnr-seats  along  the  benka  of  the  Brenta  on 
the  road  to  Padua  are  in  thn  mMiMe.  [Bumta.]  Of 
t!;e  whole  of  the  dioceses  in  tne  old  Venetian  states  the 
arclibuhop  of  Venice,  who  is  styled  patriarch,  is  metro- 
politan. 

Topugraphioal  descriptions  of  the  Lagoons  are  iriven  by 
Bernardo  Troisano,  'Delia  Lacuna  di  Venezia,'  171"j  anil 
1718;  Cristoforo  Tentori.  *  Delia  Legislazione  sulla  pre- 
servazione  della  Laguna,'wilh  a  map,  17B2;  Bernardo 
Zeodrint,  '  Memorie  Stoiiche  auUo  State  aotico  e  modecno 
deUeLagune,'  1811,aad*Le  InladBllaLagnaadiVenetia 
rappreaeoAiia  •  deMiAtte^'  is  fUMtOk  Yenke,  1828^  and 

folio. 

Fur  ilescriptionaof  the  c'iy  of  Venice  we  must  refer  to 
tlie  numerous  guide-books  M)d  tourists.  Venetian  litera- 
tiue  has  been  treated  by  Maieo  Foscarini,  in  his  elaborate 
woik  '  Delia  Iiffitieratunt  Venenana,'  which  however  death 
pcefente4i  the  aulhor  flrom  completing.  Nfoschioi  has 
FaUiMtJMQijr'Cf  VfHttiM  UttnliiMiftUie  eighteenth 


century,  '  Della  Letteratura  Veneriana  dal  Secolo  XtTitt* 
fino  ai  uostri  Giomi,'  4  vols.  4to.,  Venice,  1806-8. 

V  ENICE.  REPUBLIC  OF  (LA  SERENIS8IMA  RE- 
PUBBLICA  DI  VENEZLVi.  a  state  politically  exUnot 
within  our  own  times,  but  whn  h  figureJ  for  more  thaas 
thousand  years  among  the  independent  statea  of  JBuiOM* 
ajul  acted  a  considerable  part  in  modem  bietoqr*  .  Mil 
pbper  therefore  to  cive  a  brief  aketeh  of  ito  teRiloiy,iiHti- 
tutions,  and  politieai  ▼ieisntadee. 

The  continental  tcnitory  of  Venice  in  Italy  was  mucb 
mure  exti  nsive  than  w  hat  is  now  called  the  Venetian  States, 
•Stall  Veiieti,"  which  constitute  part  of  the  Lorobaido* 
Venetian  kingdom.  It  included  ttie  three  provinces  oS 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema,  called  '  Ultre  Minci«»J 
'  beyond  the  Mincio '  with  reipeot  to  VenM0«  vUniM 
formed  about  one-third  of  the  trhole  Venetian  teim  innau 
besides  the  peninaula  of  Istria,  which,  ulthougli  beyond 
the  geographical  limits  of  Italy,  was  also  included  withim 
the  denomination  of  tcria  tirma,  or  continental  territory  ofT 
Venice.  The.se  pro\ inces  were  detached  from  Venice  by- 
Bonaparte  in  IT'JT,  when  he  annexed  Bergamo,  Bresoio^ 
and  Crema  to  the  Cisalpine  or  Italian  republic,  and  gW* 
the  rest  of  the  Venetian  territories  to  Austria.  In  mO;^ 
after  bavinff  retaken  the  whole  Venetian  territory  fronu 
Auatria  ana  united  it  to  the  new  kingdom  ot  Italy*, 
he  detached  Istria  from  it,  and  joined  it  to  Dalumtiai 
and  Croatia,  to  form  the  separate  government  of  the  Uly- 
rian  provinces.  At  the  restoration  of  1814  these  admi- 
nistrative arrangements  were  maintained,  and  the  division^ 
of  the  new]}-  constituted  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom 
under  Austiia,  which  retained  the  name  Venetian  8tate%. 
was  made  to  cmbiaoe  only  the  old  Venetian  ptovinoea;;- 
Breeciat  B«iaagOk  and  Crema  remaining  attached  to  the 
Lombanl  curirion.  [LoMnanoo- Van  stun  Kinooou.]: 
I.stria  was  ma  te  a  part  nf  the  kingdom  of  IHyna,  HlfuM^ 
subject  to  the  cru\'.u  ul  Austria. 

(iurri  nin.ut  of  thr  reuciiaii  Republic. — The  Venetian 
government  during  the  last  live  centuries  of  its  existence  ' 
was  a  close  aristocracy,  being  entirely  in  the  bauis  of  » 
certain  number  of  famihes.    im  in  tha  nthOB  itfkbMtt 
republics  of  the  middle  ageo,  or  in  the  townKantona  of 
Switzerland,  the  head  town  ruled  over  the  subject  proviacea» 
because  the  commonwealth  originated  in  the  tow^i  and 
with  the  town ;  a  very  different  origin  from  the  democracies 
of  the  Swiss  mountain-cantons,  or  those  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  which  the  whole  population  partici- 
pated in  the  declaration  of  independence  and  in  the  ■*nilMffa^ ' 
that  followed.   But  witliin  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  wHek 
vfoe  in  £ut  the  atatetaeveial  chan(^  tpok  alaea  intha  «oiia»' 
of  agei  in  the  oomtitution.  Venice  was  in  ita  origin  a  dtp 
of  refuge  :  the  first  inhabitants  were  fugitive  citize  ns  of  va~ 
rious  towns  of  the  imi^hbuuring  •  tcna  firma,'  Aquiltia. 
Opitergium  or  Odcizo,  L'oncoiilia,  Altmo.  and  Padua,  wlui, 
scared  by  the  devastations  of  the  Gotlis  and  other  nncthecn 
tribes  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  ara,  took 
refuge  ia  various  small  islets  and  stripe  ef  land  vhifiklil*- 
just  above  high-water,  in  the  midst  of  the  lagooDa  or 
ahaUow  eeaa  tmt  extend  from  the  mouth  of  Adige  to  that 
of  the  Phnre.  The  lagoons  are  separated  from  the  open  i 
sea  by  a  natural  dyke  or  strip  of  land,  called  lido,  or  Lilto-  ■ 
rale,  about       miles  lung,  which  extends  from  Brondolo. 
on  the  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Piave  on  the  north.. 
This  dyke  is  intersected  by  several  cuts  or  channels,  tliroug!i« 
which  ships  from  tlie  Adriatic  reach  Venice,  and  whiclv 
are  called  porta.    The  principal  are  thoee  of  CUoflna*. 
about  20  net  deep  at  high-water ;  Malamooeo,  wlrioS  i»  ■ 
about  17  feet ;  and  S.  NicoUt  del  Lido,  which  is  about  ia> 
feet  deep.   The  lagoons  cover  an  area  of  about  200  square- 
miles  :  they  are  very  .shallow  in  most  paits,  but  are  inter- 
sected h\  deeper  canals,  wliich  are  kept  open  by  art,  and 
by  which  vessels  reach  the  town. 

The  tirst  emigrants  assembled  on  the  islands  of  the- 
laguuns  atler  the  devastation  of  the  Venetia  byAlario,. 
A.O.  407-13.  In  421  the  fint  chufch.  dediaated  to  8. 
Oiaeomo,  WBI  tniilt  on  one  of  the  moot  devoted  of  the 
islands,  called  Riva  alta,  afterwards  Rialto.  The  emitrmnts 
increased  in  number  and  formed  a  community,  whicli  was 
administered  by  consuls  sent  from  Padua,  w  hich  was  their 
metropolis.  The  names  of  some  of  those  early  magistrates- 
have  been  preserved,  and  we  find  among  them  Faliero,  . 
Candiano,  Foaco,  and  Dando,  whose  posterity  became  alter- 
warda  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Venice.  When  Attilfc 
dertiojed  Aiioiteiaaiid  other  towiio <%l^g^^oofz 
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4BI-2,  a  Meobd  emigration  took  place  to  the  laeoons,  and 
thu  tioM  It  is  Mud  tfa«t  many  of  the  hiriier  fiuntlies  of  the 
flmmtqr  ^rare  of  the  nnniber.  Some  of  tiMi  Yenetum  hi»- 
toriam  insist  not  a  little  on  their  town  being  Mo^ed  fttmi 

the  beginning,'  by  men  of  the  hiifher  tatilti  of  society;  bnt 
Cassiodonis,  who  wroti>  about  a  luvlf  a  ceiitiirj'  after  the 
destruction  of  Aquileia,  speaking  of  the  Venetians,  de- 
Bcribea  them  aa  having  no  wealth  hut  tlicir  tioats,  no  foml 
hut  fish,  and  no  merchandise  but  Bait,  which  they  exchanged 
for  other  provisioiUi. 

The  inhatMtanta  of  the  LagoooB,  being  left  to  them^el  ves, 
■■OBg  the  general  anarchr  and  deaotation  nMch  prc- 
vaOedT on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  beran  to  act  as  an  inde- 
pendent cuinnmnity  ;  for  tills  purpose  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal islands  elected  a  matji-'^tratc  styled  Tnbuno,  who  ' 
V¥iu  renewed  yearly.  T\.p  number  of  these  tribunes  is 
aid  to  liave  been  twenty  four,  and  they  met,  on  certain 
dqpSiin  council,  to  discuss  and  regulate  public  matters. 
hi.BMM  of  importance  however  they  conrolced  a  'coneio,' 
or  general  assembly  of  the  people,  which  dedded  by  ac- 
clamation on  the  gnestions  proposed  1^  tfie  tribunes. 
Tliis  is  all  that  is  known  cotiremini:^  that  early  form  of 
j^'overninent.  The  nnnihcr  of  Iribttnes  seems  to  have 
varied, — sometimes  I  v.  eUi',  smni  times  ten,  sometimes 
seven,  all  however  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  ITicy 
Amned  the  executive,  and  are  add  bj  aome  to  have  been 
asMsted  by  a  couneit  of  for^  peiiDn»  filtewiae  chosen  by 
tile  people,  who  perforawd  aho  tlw  flmetions  of  judges ; 
but  the  institution  of  this  council  of  forty  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a  much  later  date.  The  jcrovcrnment  of 
the  tribunes  ln»ted  about  two  centuries  and  a  half,  till 
A.D.  697.  During  this  obscure  perioti,  we  find  that  the 
(iothic  kings  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  the  Ea-stem  em- 
peron,  although  tber'did  not  interfere  in  the  local  govem- 
OMMt  «f  fhe  Hihafewanh  of  the  Lagoonai  nor  appoint 
laetoia  «  judgM  over  them,  yet  seem  to  h«n  eon- 
rideivd  them  m  Hhm  mbjects,  and  required  it  times  their 
services.  In  one  of  hU  letters  Caasifxloms,  minister  of 
ki:iix  'I'heodoric.  orders  the  Venetians  to  bring  to  Ravenna, 
in  their  vt  ^s^  is.  flu-  wheat,  wine,  ami  oil  whicn  the  Istrians 
paid  aa  tribute.  It  ought  to  be  obser%'ed  however  that  Vha- 
siodorus  addressed  this  letter  to  the  *  Veneti  Maritimi,'  dis- 
tinguishing them  firom  the  otlMr  *  Veneti '  inhabitants  of 
tlie  mainland,  to  ^ibom  he  addressed  several  other  letters 
•boot  aihiH  of  immie  and  administration.  This  distinc- 
tiiMi,  not  having  been  noticed,  n^ay  have  led  to  erroneous 
inferences  cnnceminir  the  detrree  of  dependence  of  the 
Venetians  of  the  islamU  upon  the  rulers  of  Italy.  When 
Beiisarius  was  besie^^in?  Ravenna,  where  Vitiges  wa.-*  shut 
up,  he  requested  the  Venetians  to  assist  him  with  their 
uipe  to  blockade  the  mouths  of  tiie  Po,  bv  which  the  be- 
sieged might  leoeire  pttwkieni.  When  Nanca  marehed 
against  Totila,  tlie  Venetian  transported  part  of  Ilia  troops 
tbrattch  tlwir  legooao  to  the  mentM  of  the  Po.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Narset  on  this  oeeanon  visited  the  new  city  of 
the  lagoons,  and  matle  a  vow  to  build  two  churches  there, 
if  he  were  succe.s&lul  in  the  war,  which  he  afterwards 
fulfilled. 

The  Longobord  invasion  of  North  Italy  occasioned  fresh 
iounifrations  from  tile  melwlOTil  of  the  Venetia  to  the 
isiaode  of  llie  Lagoons.  The  veo^  ot  OpiterBom*  with 
Uuk bishop  Magnus,  tookahmrin  an  iihmd  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Piave,  where  they  built  a  town  or  village,  which  was 
called  Eraelea,  from  the  name  of  the  then  reigning  emperor 
Ileracliiis.  Aiiotlu  r  l  aiul  of  fugitives  settletl  uj)on  another 
isiiuid,  iuiilier  .south,  called  Equiliuni.  The  bishop  of 
Altinum  repaired  \.  hh  his  flock  to  the  island  of  Torcello. 
L'wtlj ,  the  bishop  of  Padua  took  refuge  at  Malamocco. 
All  these  islands  and  phuMs  assumed  the  plural  name  of 
Veuetiv,  whioh  has  eontinned  to  be  the  Letmiaed  neme  of 
the  oity.  But  at  that  time  the  pnpvdetion  was  seattered 
among  islands  distant  from  each  other.  Erndea  and 
Riallo  seem  to  have  been  the  two  principal  places. 
Many  i  f  tlii>  smaller  i>!aniis,  wliieli  atlenvards  formed 
pait  of  the  city  of  N  eniee.  were  not  yet  built  upon.  It 
uppears  that  during  this  period  of  the  tnbunate,  democracy 
did  not  work  well  aawog  the  Venetians:  there  were  in- 
trigues and  turtndaBee  at  the  aanoal  elections;  aspiring 
men  lieaded  their  upeetiie  iMtioaa;  and  as  population 
iilBcseaed,  end  wealth  iras  aeownnkded  by  commerce,  the 
influeoce  of  the  property  of  the  few  wan  felt  ainonir  the 
many.  SsAodo,  ia  bu  '  Ohronieie,'  says  that  the  tribunes 
A    HWM  qnandling  Mnoog^  tbeimeWee  abevt  pw«Mieiiee. 


The  republic  was  bordering  on  a  state  of  civil  war.  and 
th^  too  at  a  time  when  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  ren- 
dered union  and  firmness  of  council  most  necessary.  Sla- 
vonian and  Istrian  pirates  from  the  Adriatic  were  lurking 
about  the  lagoons,  and  plundered  the  vessels  by  night, 
whilst  land  robbers  made  incursions  from  the  side  of  the 
mainland.  The  son  of  the  Longobard  duke  of  Friuli  at- 
tacked the  island  of  Eraelea.  fortunatus,  schismatic 
bishop  or  jmtriarch  of  Aquileia,  went  with  an  armed  party 
bv  night  to  assail  the  rival  see  of  Grado,  an  island  which, 
although  far  to  the  northward,  seems  to  have  been  incladed, 
together  wWi  the  other  irianoe  and  higoons  all  along  the 
const  of  the  Venetia,  tinder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  repul>- 
lic,— and  he  plundered  the  church  and  episcopal  residence. 
TTic  general  discontent  produced  by  this  state  of  insecurity 
induced  the  principal  citizens  and  the  clercr^'.  with  the 
patriarch  of  Grado  at  their  head,  to  prnpos.-  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  chief-magistrate  for  life,  w  hich  took  place 
by  acclamation  in  Eraelea,  a.d.  637,  in  the  person  of  Paul 
Anafesto,  a  citizen  of  Eraelea,  w)m>  was  saluted  bjr  the 
title  of  DoEre,  or  nnit.  His  duties  were  prodidmed  by-  the 
tribunes  and  the  people  in  the  followin.t  words  : — 'T.et  the 
doge  alone  preside  over  the  government  of  the  people  w  ith 
justice  and  moderntinti ;  let  him  nppnmt  the  tribunes  and 
the  judges,  who  shall  administer  justice  both  to  clergy  and 
laity,  and  if  any  one  think  hiins<«lf  aggrieved,  let  him  ap- 
peal to  the  doge.'  (And.  Dandcdo,  lib.  vii.,  e.  3.)  The 
doge  swore  before  ttie  patrta»eh  of  Cmdo  to  obey  the  hiws. 
The  doge  was  commander  of  the  ftnroes  of  the  republic  ; 
he  apywinted  the  military  tribones,  or  snbordiiiate  officers. 
The  conciones  of  the  people  on  important  occasions  were 
convoked  by  the  doge.  The  doje  convoked  all  nirefings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  islands  or  parisl.es  fi  r  tlio 
election  of  their  respective  pastor*.  From  the  tli^t  the 
Venetians  placed  their  clergy  under  subjection  tu  the 
state.  Doge  Anafesto  governed  with  wisdom ;  he  made  a 
conventioR  trtHi  lintprand,  king  of  the  Irongobards,  br 
which  the  boundaries  of  Maritime  Venice  were  defined. 
These  boundaries  embraced  not  only  all  the  islands  and 
lagoons  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to  that  of  the  Iscjnro, 
but  likewise  a  strip  of  the  coast  of  the  continent  for  about 
a  nrile  inland.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  metropohtan 
tcrritoiyor  province  called  Dogado,  which  for  centuries 
consStnted  the  only  continental  poaaession  of  Venice. 
This  convention  with  Lintprand  was  concluded  A.JA.  7}U 
and  it  established  the  political  independence  of  Teinee 
froni  the  kini^dom  of  I.ombardy.  The  historian  Moro-ini 
records  a  maritime  expedition  of  the  Venetians  against 
Feliv,  archbishop  of  Ka\onna,  who  w.as  at  variance  with 
the  see  of  Rome,  as  well  as  with  Theodorus,  mtrician  or 
governor  of  Ravenna  for  the  eastern  emperor  l*hilip  Bnr- 
danes.  The  reaelt  waa  that  tlie  archbiabon  was  dewatctU 
taken  pfiMBer,  and  sent  to  Oomlaiitittopie.  Doge  Ana- 
festo died  A.D.  717,  after  having  governed  about  twenty- 
one  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Marcellus  Tegalianua, 
likewise  of  Eraelea,  which  was  then  the  head  place  of  the 
community.  Marcellus  governed  nine  years  ;  nc  was  often 
at  variance  with  the  Irongobards  and  with  the  patriarch  of 
Aquileia.  The  latter  was  in  continual  disputes  with  the 
bishop  or  patriarch  of  Grado,  who  was  metropolitan  of  the 
lagoons.  Doge  Mareelhis  dial  aj).  728,  and  waa  sne> 
ceeded  by  Unas  of  Enelea,  a  warlike  man,  who  encoo- 
raged  the  youth  to  military  CTcerci^es,  built  new  and 
larger  ships,  and  extended  the  navigation  of  the  Venetians. 
About  this  time,  Lintiirand  havin<:^  tiiken  Ravenna,  thi- 
exarch  requested  the  ajs>istance  of  the  V  em'tians  who  w;nt 
a  fleet  of  eighty  siiips,  under  their  doge  Ursus,  wluch, 
joined  to  the  Byzantine  forces,  retook  Ravenna,  and  re- 
stored it  to  the  Byzaatinee.  Reaaona  of  neighlx)urhoed 
and  the  inteieeb  or  their  rnniwiirrM  eanaed  the  Vaaetiaaa 
to  cultivate  the  ftiendahip  of  the  emperors,  without  ae- 
knowledging  their  supremacy.  It  is  s;uil  thnt  Pope  Ghre* 
eory  II.,  who  was  afmid  ol"  the  eiu-iom  liinents  of  the 
Longobanls,  urged  the  Venetim^  to  i^ssiM  the  exarch. 

About  A.D.  736  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  two  of  the  principal  islands,  Eraelea  and  Equilium. 
The  doge,  a  haughty  man,  instead  of  calming  the  tunml^ 
took  the  pert  of  the  Eraeteaaa,  and  a  dvil  war  IMlewed, 
in  which  tN>th  populations  were  nearly  destroyed,  and  the 
doee  himself  was  killed,  a.d.  737.  Some  say  that  hi.s  pride 
ami  ambition  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  people  in  general, 
who  killed  him  tumuHuoualy  in  his  own  residenee.  The 
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flmremment  of  one  man,  and  this  feeliag  is  perceivable 
Qiroiifl^Mnittiie  long  period  of  tbeirh^^  Ilwtribun«« 
bamff  met  in  councH  wnA  conTdked  the  aaiembly  or 

a&>einblie$  of  Ihe  ,  V.v  (iflice  of  (loi^'c  was  dctTarL'd 

to  be  abolUhbd;  ami  ;i  ■  iiia;;i!.t<  r  militia',' renewed  an- 
nually, was  appointed  niiltad.  The  ^lat  of  governmeut 
^vaat  trauziferrea  from  ttie  now  depopulated  £rai:l«a  to  the 
inland  of  Matamauco,  vulgarJy  Mefamocco,  an  island  near 
the  mouth  of  the  BienU.  which  hat  eince  been  ptrUv  auh- 
merKcd  by  the  aea,  but  the  name  of  which  is  nfiunea  on  a 
Bcudtbouring  strip  of  land. 

Tne  admiuistratiun  of  the  '  maater  of  the  militia' 
i-nly  five  years.  Tiie  filth  iiuuter,  Ziaiiu,  or  Fabri- 
cial ill's  before  he  terminaled  tlie  ytar  of  hia  ottiti-,  w.ls 
^.•izLd  la  a  popular  tumult  and  deprived  of  Ids  wght  by 
the  iulunatcd  people,  a.u.  741.  The  office  of  doge  waa 
than  re-eatabliwied  by  cotutuon  coiuent  in  the  peaoa  of 
Deodatti%aoft  of  th«  J«te  doge  UniM,  and  hia  nikUoee  «^ 
fixed  at  MehuDocco.    Deodatua  entered  into  new  v- 

:aij;^oineiif*  wlili  Ai.stulphus,  kiiij^  of  tlie  LongobaixL,  about 
the  boiuularieb  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  ii\er  Piuve  near 
Eraelea.  lie  aller\vards  rejiiiired  to  liroiidolo,  near  the 
moutii  of  the  Adige,  and  built  a  caiitle  there  for  the  pro- 
toelion  of  tho  aoutiiem  extremity  of  the  lagooiui.  Tim 
gsvo  riie  to  •  leport  that  thedoge  wiahod  to  make  himaelf 
•hadnte.  CUla,  an  influential  dtisen  of  Mnlmocoo.  at 
the  bead  of  a  faction,  seized  the  doge  and  blinded  him. 
and  liad  lunibell  elected  in  his  place,  a.d.  7^ ;  but  lie  did 
not  rvinain  in  office  t^>o  yeans  lor  he  was  hiuuelf  deprived 
of  aiffht  and  then  killed  by  the  people.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Domenico  Monegareo,  a.o.  7^^;  but  in  order  to 
reatmin  hia  authority,  two  annual  tribunea  were  appointed 
to  be  hieoMeaaoie.  The  preroeativea  of  their  ofioe  are  not 
clearly  stated,  but  it  appeara  that  the  doge  Monegareo  ill 
brooked  the  check :  he  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  hia 
OAiiev^rs,  and  wa-s  xeizt  d,  and  deprived  of  liiii  ^ight  and  of  his 
office,  A.u.  704.  Mauriuu*  Galbttio  wan  apjwinted  in  hi« 
stead,  and  was  bO  popular,  that  no  tribunea  were  appointed 
to  watch  liim,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  choose  hia  sou 
John  for  hi»  colleaguOi  who,  after  hia  death,  succeeded  liim 
in  hia  office.  This  example  waa  followed  by  several  doges 
■llBr  Idm,  and  waa  the  ooeaaion  of  many  tumults,  the 
poonlo  every  now  and  then  resenting  any  atti  nipth  at  Cbta- 
oliimBg  an  hereditary  succession  in  the  fir.st  dit,imy  ul  tlie 
fetatc.  Out  of  about  forty  doges  who  succeeded  each 
other  during  a  period  of  four  centuries  nearly  one-lialf  were 
either  killed  or  tiad  their  eyee  put  OVt  or  were  compelled 
to  aUiicate,  and  banished  to  aome  oouveBt.  The  1«^ 
fottt  of  tho  doetion  of  the  doge  eootinuod  to  be  the  same 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  the  death 
of  a  doge  the  tribunes  met  and  proponed  a  candidate,  and 
the  'concio,'or  '  ^fneral  asaembly  of  the  people,'  voted  by 
acclamation.  The  choice  of  one  or  more  colleagues  by 
the  doge  was  also  subject  to  the  popular  approbation. 
Moaatime  there  was  being  formed  at  Venice  a  kind  of 
hevaditaqr  ariatocracy  of  those  iiuaUlaa  who  had  given 
doges  to  the  Mpublie,  and  the  mora  amierauB  class  of 
those  who  had  had  tribunes  among  th«r  members,  and 
who  were  stylcil  '  familia?  tribunitiu'.'  Tlie  ofTice  oftributie 
continued  till  tlie  end  ol  llie  teulli  eintmv,  alter  which  it 
is  mentioned  no  lunger,  its  jilace  havinj^  been  supplied  by 
the  judgea  of  tbe^lace  and  other  mai^iatrates  instituted 
about  thai  opoiiii  Tin  then  we  find  three  powers  constitut- 
ing the  fOTOraiBcattlHHMly.  the  doge  with  hia  eoUeaguea; 
tha  tribwe^  who  wan  oivu  and  pofitieal  magittratee,  one 
to  aaoh  ialimdi  and  who  mot  to  deliberate  on  important 
oeeasiona;  and  the  *  eoneio,'  or  general  assembly  of  the 
people.  (Bndt,  »orio  Onle  dMa  MtfuMiea  Vmmi", 
D.  ii.  J 

When  Charlemagne,  having  conquered  the  Iiongobards 
and  founded  a  new  Western  empire,  settled  with  Nicephoius, 
empeior  of  the  East,  about  the  liroita  of  their  respective 
dominions,  the  provinces  of  Ikoviieb  Forum  Jalii,  Istria, 
and  Ijbumia  were  assigned  to  Charles;  but  the  Ifogado, 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  Venetian  lagoonii,  was  not  t-pccified 
a-i  being  included  among  them  :  it  waa  U  tl  tu  l!^  own  iii- 
di  jH  ndence  as  a  neutral  district  between  the  two  empires. 
(Sigonius,  De  Hsg^HO  Ituhee,  b.  iv. ;  Ulric.  Mutiiis,  De 
Biiku  Gernum,t}i,  IX. ;  Paul,  ^mil.,  De  Rebua  Francic,  b. 
iii.)  But  PsfilW  son  of  Chariemagne,  being  appointed  by 
hiafatiWT  Idag  of  Italy,  wished  to  extend  his  dominion  over 
thi  ^OHli  of  Venice  and  of  Dalmatia,  which  last  waa  in 
pMNniMI  «l  the  liyiautiuea.  There  were  at  the  time  two 


foctioos  among  the  VenetiaBa,  om  flmnable  to  the  new 

Westera  empire, and  the  other  attached  to  tlie  old  connec- 
tion of  the  republic  with  the  Byzantine  emperor.  The 
latter  prcvaiK  (1,  and  envoys  were  sent  to  Constantinople  to 
concert  meaaurei  of  defence  against  Pepin,  who,  in  tho 
yeaj-  808,  hasint;  assembled  a  fleet  at  Ravenna,  sent  part 
of  it  to  scour  tile  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  another  part  to 
blockade  the  Veuetuui  lagoons,  w  hilst  his  troops  assailed 
by  land  tlie  fort  of  Jkon£)lo.  which  they  took.  Follow- 
ing Uie  strip  of  land  oaHed  Littorale,  they  captured  Chi- 
oggia,  Pelestrina,  Albiola,  and  lastly  l\Ialami>t\  u,  which 
liad  been  hastily  abandoned  by  tlic  doge  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  goveniment,  who  removed  to  the  island  of 
Rialto,  which  was  safer,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  lagoons. 
Thus  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Kialto, 
A.,D,  W&,  which,  wiiii  the  cluster  of  sixty  or  seventy  islands 
•nuild  tt,  being  gradually  buUt  upon  ana  joined  by  bridges* 
beeame  the  city  of  Venice,  although  tlie  town  for  a  long 
time  continued  to  be  called  llialto.  I'epin  attempted  to 
cross  over  to  llialto  by  mean*  of  a  floating-bridge,  but  in 
so  liuin^'  lie  w  iLs  attacked  by  the  light  boatsof  the  Venetians, 
who  Wi  re  well  acquainted  with  the  soundiugs  of  their 
lagoons,  and  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  It  u  said  that 
it  waa  in  memory  of  tlie  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  were 
eithor  drowned  or  cut  to  pieoas  that  on*  of  the  canals  of 
Veaiee  was  caBed  •  Canal  Orfiuio.'  Meantime  the  Bvzan- 

tine  fleet  having  matle  its  appearance  off  the  coast,  I'epin, 
alter  burning  Ciiiut;^na,  Pelestrina,  Aibiola,  ami  olJier 
j>laces,  w  ithdrew  tu  ILiVeiina.  Soon  alter  ])eaco  was  made 
between  the  two  empires,  and  tho  Venetians  were  left  to 
their  independence;  for  although  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors  considered  them  as  bemg  within  the  HfWidtiriea 
of  the  Western  empire,  they  exereised  no  aet  of  aoro- 
reignty  witliin  the  islands,  but  acknowledged  repeatedly 
the  rights  of  the  doge  to  govern  the  dogaao^  or  dudiy  of 
Venice,  and  cuntirnieii  the  boundailaa  sattiod  bttwoail 
Doge  Analesto  and  King  Liutprand. 

The  first  doge  elected  in  the  new  residence  of  Kialto 
was  Angeio  Farticipaaio,  who  took  for  his  ooUeagus  tm 
son  Giuiluiiano,  who,  after  liis  ikther's  death,  suoeaadad 
him,  A.D.  827.  It  was  under  Giustiniano  that  the  boc^of 
St.  Mark  is  said  to  have  l>een  brought  from  Alexandria  in 
Ki;yiit  to  Venice  liy  n  \  cnctian  Miip,  and  a  chapel  was 
built  111  honour  Ol  the  amjeh-.t,  which  was  the  begimiing 
ol'tlie  mauniliceiil  cathedral  of  8t.  Mark. 

About  the  middle  of  the  niuth  century  the  Saracens 
made  thair  appearance  in  the  Adriatieb  and  the  Venetians 
began  to  aweouater  at  sea  thw  naw  «MHgrt  whom  thmr 
were  inatiumantal  in  kaapiag  away  from  the  eeoat  of  Dal- 
matia. In  the  same  century  the  Narentani,  a  Slavonian 
tribe  from  beyond  the  Danube,  having  occupied  a  part  of 
the  coast  of  the  Illyru  uni  with  the  neighbouring  islands, 
began  to  scour  the  sea  as  pirates.  The  Venetians  sent  a 
j  stjuadron  of  twelve  galleys  under  the  doge  Pietro  Can- 
diano  1.,  who  attacked  the  Marenlani  near  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  but  was  killed  in  the  fight,  a.o.  887.  Frequent 
fights  between  tht  Vemtiaaa  ami  tha  Narentani  occurred 
aT  wa  during  the  whole  of  tha  fbnowing  century,  until  the 
doire  Pit  tra  Orseololl.,  who  governed  from  a. n.  1)1)1  to  1()0S, 
haxinir  sailed  with  a  strong  armament  lor  the  coast  of  Dal- 
matia, the  towns  of  Zara,  Trau,  Sebenico,  Spalato,  and 
others,  which,  l)eing  lett  without  protection  by  the  weak 
Byzantine  court,  wam  OOntinually  ex])osed  to  the  attacks 
Of  the  piiatM  bjr  aaa  ami  of  the  half-wiki  Craatianaby 
land,  pimead  flwBiMhrm  tmdar  the  prolaelioti  of  Veidee,  and 
swore  allMianee  to  the  republic.  The  towns  of  Parenrn 
and  Pofai  m  Istria  did  the  same.  Orseolu  then  attacked 
and  took  the  i.-lands  of  Cnrzola  uml  I.isina,  two  nests  of 
pirates;  alter  which  the  Narentani  obtained  peace  on  con- 
dition of  forsaking  ]jimcy.  The  doRO  on  his  return  home 
a^umed,  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  the  title  of  duke 
of  Dalmatia.  This  was  the  tirst  possession  accpdbnd  by  the 
Vaaatiana  bqrood  tha  bouDdariaa  of  thdr  lagoons,  more 
than  Are  eemurim  alter  tha  fotnidatioii  of  tMir  sea-girt 
coninvinity. 

The  Hyzantinc  court,  distracted  by  other  cares  on  its 
northorn  and  eastern  territories,  did  not  object  to  this  pro- 
tection of  a  friendly  people  being  extended  over  it.s  western 
boadam;  and  when  ttaadogO  <moolO  sent  legates  to  the 
emperor  Baailius  for  eonmarcial  purposes,  they  obtained 
from  that  emperor  aa^le  privileges  and  exemption  from 
duties  for  the  Venetian  trndere  throoghoot  h»  empire. 
Similar,  though  not  so  ample,  privileges  were  granteti  to 
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the  commerce  of  Venice  with  the  Italian  mainland  by  the 
Gtrraan  emperor  Otho  III. 
Tha  penod  of  offic«  of  the  doge  Domcnico  Flabanico, 
1(0S42.  U  important  in  the.  dvil  hktMy  of  Venice. 
Flabanico  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  powerful  eitiieni» 
who  had  driven  away  and  banished  aone  year*  befim 
the  dofff  Otho  Orseolo,  son  of  Pietro  above  mentio«i8d, 
on  suspicion  of  ambitious  designs.    Pietro  Centranico, 
Otho's  successor,  after  being  a  tVw  yauH  in  office,  \Nas 
Ukewise  expplled.  and  retired  to  a  convent-  Domcnico 
Oneolo,  a  relative  of  OthOi  was  then  installed,  but  aHer  a 
fow  dan  KM  diiven  amy.  At  last  Flabaaico  himself  was 
elected  by  aoclamtion.  Having  obtained  his  office  aa  a 
pop\ilar  leader  and  a  debndcr  of  the  libertiee  of  the 
people,  he  proposed  a  resolution  banislnnj;  for  ever  the 
whole  of  the  On^eolo  fnmity  as  dangerous  to  the  republic 
on  account  of  its  wealth,  its  ambition,  and  its  alliance  by 
BMIliMO  with  an  Hungarian  or  Slavonian  prince.  The 
reiolimon  pneaed  the  aasembly  of  the  people,  which  also 
•anctioned  two  oUier  resolutions,  which,  if  not  promoted, 
were  at  least  not  opposed  by  the  doge-<-one  abolishing 
the  practice  of  having  colleagaea  to  the  dueal  dipity ;  the 
other  re-establishing  permanently  the  office  of  the  two 
assessors  of  the  doa;e,  to  be  renewed  annually,  which  had 
been  before  enfurccd  for  a  time  under  the  dot;e  Mone- 
gareo.  Another  custom  was  introduced  by  Flabanico  him- 
self, and  Uiis  was  that  the  doge  should  m  grave  and  im- 
portant emergencies  solicit  the  advice  of  some  of  the  best 
ittfimiied  ana  most  esteemed  citizens.  The  choice  and 
number  of  ^ese  advisers  were  left  to  the  diaoittion  of  the 
doge.  This  wa-*  the  origin  of  the  Council  of  the  'Prcgadi,' 
or  •solicited,'  which  lor.t:  alter  became  permanently  esta- 
blished as  the  Venetian  senate.    About  a.d.  1004,  under 
the  doge  Vitale  Faliero,  ■was  established  a  supreme  court 
of  justice  of  three  judges  for  the  city  of  Venice,  called 
•  Judges  of  the  Palace,'  and  thus  was  taken  from  the  doge 
the  judicial  power  in  appeal  which  he  fonaeriy  exercised. 
It  would  appear  that  a  gastaldus,  or  prateetorof  the  lower 
cla-si  >,  attended  the  sittings  of  the  judges,  but  further  in- 
formation is  wanting  concerning  those  anlient  itistitutiona. 
.^aitdi.  Storia  CiviU,  b.  iii.) 

lu  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  centurj'  the  Venetians 
•JSed  themselves  with  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus 
•gdnst  Robeit  Guiacard  or  Wiskard,  the  Norman  chief, 
wio,  after  having;  driven  away  the  Byzantines  from 
Apulia  and  Calabna,  had  seiied  upon  CiorAi,  and  was  be- 
sieging Durazzo  on  the  coast  of  Albania.  The  Venetians, 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  'he  Norman  advcntUIVia  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  Dalmaliaii  possessions,  wiUinely 
listened  to  the  propobals  of  Alexius,  and  sent  a  fleet  of 
70  Htiips  under  the  doge  Domenico  Silvio  to  the  relief  of 
Durazzo.  The  Venetians  were  succeasAil  in  two  actions, 
but  the  Normansalkerwards  obtained  posseenon  of  Durazzo 
by  secret  intelBgenee  with  some  of  the  K>nieon.  A  fresh 
Venetian  force  was  sent  to  attack  the  place  by  sea  whilst 
the  Byzantines  besieged  it  by  land,  but  this  time  the 
Venetians  were  defeatcil  and  lost  many  ships.  Doge  Silvio 
on  his  return  home  was  deposed  and  imprisoned,  a.d.  10H4. 
His  successor  Vitale  Faliero  sailed  with  a  ne'.v  arniaiDeut, 
and  completely  defeated  the  Normans  near  Buthrotum. 
The  emperor  Alexiniias  a  reward  lor  the  timely  assistance 
of  the  \  enetians,  gave  to  the  doge  the  title  of  Froto- 
Sebastos ;  assigned  annual  pensions  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mark  and  other  churches  ofVenicc;  irave  to  the  Venetians 
factories  and  houses  and  lands  at  Constantinople  and 
other  ports  of  the  Levant ;  exonerated  their  vt  <<i  is  and 
goods  from  all  duties  and  charges  for  ever ;  allowed  their 
jtraden  aad  meielianli  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  ooosols ;  and  lastly,  formally  recognised  their 
possessions  in  tfic  Illyrieum  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Dal- 
matia.  which  had  beoi  already  assumed  by  the  doge. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  first  Crusade  Venetians  vessels  were 
employed  I'rom  the  first  as  transpiirts  to  carry  provisions 
to  tiie  coa.st  of  S\  ria.  Rut  afterwards,  while  the  Crusaders 
were  cnc^aged  in  military  operations  in  Palestine,  the 
Venetians  resolved  to  send  a  large  armament  to  their 
assistance,  and  probably  also  with  a  view  of  extending 
their  commerce  m  those  parts.  Two  hundred  vessels  were 
equipped  at  the  pnblio  expense,  and  many  ship-owners 
lent  tiieir  vessels  for  the  common  object,  and  they  were 
manned  partly  by  sailors  of  Venice,  and  partly  by  men 
enlisted  foi  the  puipo^e  in  Dalmatia.  The  command  was 
givAQ  to  the  eon  of  the  dog;c  Vitale  MicbieU,,and  to  Eurico 


Cootarini,  bishop  of  Castello.  The  fleet  touched  at  Rhcdes, 
where  they  found  a  Pisan  fleet  of  50  sail,  bent  on  a  similar 
errand.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  two  people,  jealous 
of  each  oUnr*  and  thcv  came  to  blows.  The  Venetians 
bad  Mm  «qMiio(ity :  they  took  28  Piaan  galleys  with 
thmHMda  flr.priaaMn,  traom  however  they  Mieaaed,  all 
eaaept  lOOi  whom  they  retained  as  ho«tage%  and  Ifeen 
contintied  their  voyage  to  Jaffa,  where  they  met€W(frey 
of  Uoiiillon.  lie  required  the  Venetians  to  co-operfite  in 
the  reduction  of  Kaila,  which  \va.s  taken,  as  well  as  Ptole- 
mais  or  Acre,  and  Sidon.  After  these  successes  the  Vene- 
tian armament  returned  home.  Andrea  Morosini  has 
written  an  account  of  those  early  Venetian  expedittMM. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  canluiy  CahNlMn,  or 
Carloman,  king  of  Hungary,  invaded  Dalaalla  and  took 
Znra.  .Spalato,  and  other  townK.  The  VsoOtina  WOt  WCk 
armament  under  the  command  of  the  dO(^  Ordeftiflb 
Faliero,  who  retook  Z.ira  aliout  A.n.  llHi,  as  well  as 
Sebeoioo,  Spalato,  and  I'rau.  He  likewise  occupied  part 
of  CKMtia  Mgmid  the  mountains ;  but  a  fresh  body  of 
HMltgniw  euM(  by  which  the  Venetians  were  defeated 
and  tha  dog«  diod  m  the  fight  A  truce  howevor  vraa 
oisde  with  the  king  of  Hungaiy*  and-  Ve#ee  retained  its 
dominion  over  Dalmatia  and  part  of  Croatia.  Mnrtttori 
(Atitiij.  IlnL.  i.,  dissert.  17)  registers  a  diploma  of  Onde- 
laffb  Faliero,  in  which  he  styles  iiunsell  '  Dux  Venetiarum, 
Dalmatiae,  et  Croatiap.' 

At  the  time  of  the  second  Cnuade  the  Venetians  sent  an 
armaiMDt  nadar  tfae  doge  Domeako  Michieli,  who  took 
Tyn.  a.B*  liai.  AocawMg  to  »  eonrentiqn  beli»e>u'  th» 
Venetians  aadtiwUnrof  Jcvasal«in,tDne4hittl-«ftbij>1iBMrn 
was  cpven  up  tO  ttoVenetiiins  a,s  a  settlement  with  full 
junsdictiou.  Fhe  same  arrangement  wa.s  made  with  recrard 
to  Aftcalon.  The  Venetians  accordinq'ly  sent  two  niag'is- 
trates  to  Tyre:  one,  called  Bailo,  with  judicial  authority; 
the  oAer,  styled  Viscount,  who  was  political  and  miHtary 
govenur.  in  other  towns  of  FalailiM  thay  had  k  sticet 
for  ooDuncrmal  purposea»  wift  »  «iMMl^  «  bath,  aai  mi 
oven.  These  piivileges  were  rdliteRdrlif  the  Venetlana 
as  long  as  Palestine  remained  in  the  ttands  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

Some  time  after  a  fresh  war  broke  out  in  Dalmatia.  The 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  dissatisfied  with  the  Venetians 
for  the  assistance  they  had  given  to  the  JjiUna  in  Syria, 
and  perhaps  also  jealous  of  their  increasing  commercial 
and  maritime  pnMptiily,  sent  a  force  to  tm  bonten  of 
Dalmatia,  when  the  dties  of  Zara,  Spalato,  and  othon  re- 
volted against  Vpniec.  At  the  same  lime  the  emperor 
seized  the  persoiis  and  property  ol"  the  Venetian  nier- 
cliaiit-s  in  las  dominions.  This  was  the  first  open  rupture 
between  tlie  Venetians  and  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the 
news  created  great  alarm  at  Venice.  The  doge  Vitale 
MiebieU  was  sent  to  sea  with  a  large  fleet :  lie  Mtook 
Tran.  and,  sailing  into  the  Archipelago,  seised  VMn  fba 
islands  of  Lesbos,  Samos,  and  Chios,  and  attacked  Enbeea, 
the  governor  of  which,  in  order  to  eain  time,  persuaded 
the  doLje  to  Hi'tid  ainbassadi)rs  to  Con-itanlinojile  \o  treat 
with  the  emperor  himself.  Hut  while  Manuel  was  pur- 
]vi>clv  deferring  the  negotiations,  the  Venetian  fleet  in 
tlie  i^igeait  sea  was  attacked  by  a  pestilence,  which  com- 
mon report  attributed  to  the  Byxsntinea  having  poisoned 
the  springs  when  the  evewa  wmA  fisr  vrater.  Aft  Jaat  tho 
doge,  having  lost  most  of  fus  men,  rettrmed  hone  with 
only  seventeen  galleys,  being  oblicod  to  abandon  the 
others.  Meantime  Enrico  Dandolo,  who  was  aOerwards 
destined  to  act  a  srreat  part  in  the  destinies  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  remained  at  Constantinople  as  envoy  of  \  enice. 

It  seems  that  on  the  doge's  return  the  pestilence  spread 
from  the  fleet  to  the  town  of  Venice,  and  the  people  threw 
all  the  blame  upon  the  unlucky  dog*.  Howenrer  no*  pro> 
ceedings  were  mstituted  against  1^ ;  but  one  day,  while 
he  was  out  on  some  public  ceremony,  he  was  assaaanated 
by  a  pri\ate  hand  near  the  church  of  S.  Zachahss,  a.d. 
1172.  This  \v:is  the  immediate  cause  of  a  great  and  last- 
ing change  in  the  Venetian  government.  The  fretjuent 
popular  tumults,  the  asbaasinations  of  many  doges  the 
summary  mode  of  electing  and  deposing  those  magistnka 
by  popiiuar  acclamation,  and  the  dieoideia  that  MOMa- 
panSta  ttiase  violent  movements,  made  all  tiioee  who  had 
propeitjr  (and  in  a  thriving  mercantile  community  like 
that  of  Venice  they  must  have  been  a  very  numert)us\  lass' 
\\ i>.h  lor  a  tystem  (iT  L'o\  iTiinuT.t  that  uuLrht  enMire  oidrr 
and  security.  It  was  Uteo  in  some  manner  or  other  fgreed 
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Vpon  by  the  prinripal  otinns  durine^  (he  sijt  monthn  of 
iotenvi^nuin  whii  li  elapsed  between  tlio  donlli  ol  Mii  hieli 
and  the  appoititnu-nt  dl"  his  Kucrcssor.  (o  f  tfiM  t  an  orjErniiic 
clian^r  in  the  constitution  of  the  ivjublic.  A  trnat 
council  was  in  future  to  take  the  place  ol  the  tumultuarv 
a£8einblies  of  Ihe  people.  ThiaeoMMU  was  to  con.Mst  uf 
fBOf  «onM  Mjr  470  citiiMM,  to  beMnamd  uMually  <m  Uw 
iMtaay  of  September.  This  irrcnt  coanell.irtileh  beMMe 
the  mpreaentative  nssemhiv  oC  fhc  Vcm-tian  pt'oplc.  wns 

rointed  not  dirci-tly  by  the  pi-oplc,  hut  l)y  twi-lve 
tors,  two  lortTU'h  ol  ihc  •'•ivsticri,' or  di-.(ric-ts  of  Vcnifc  ; 
for  the  town,  bein^  now  bHilt  on  the  cluster  of  islaiidii 
rouDd  the  Rialto,  had  annmed  a  compact  fomi,  and  was 
divided  into  six  districts.  Ttie  memben  of  the  new 
council  were  chosen  in  eainU  numiim  float  «Mdi  (ttilriot. 
N^mom  tbm  four  individuals  of  any  oae  ftml^  coold  lit 
jft  tht  osnaell  tosrether.   It  is  not  statwl  thM  the  more 


r  jllands  ?L!n;t('rf'il  about  the  la^^roons  wcro  ropic 
•entMl;  it  would  nnher  seem  lhat  they  were  not.  How 
Ihe  fii-Ht  eketors  wvrv  themselves  I'lcc-ted,  whether  by  tlu- 
tnbuuea  or  by  the  people,  does  not  appear ;  but  aAerw-ards 
K  the  end  of  the  seerioo  the  council  before 


ig  anwlDtad  tmbm  tiadam,  who  praeeeded  to 
>  the  weoiben  of  the  neir  eonneil.  The  do^  was 

by  light  president  of  the  prrat  C  fuincil. 

AnoUier  contemnornn' innovation  \v:ls  thi-;:  fmn  inoro 
Hi-.!  ---i  r-  nr  t  outiik'llors  woro  adiied  to  the  two  who  n>si<tcd 
tin-  O.uiCi'  lioni  the  tune  of  Flabanico.  These  six  counsel- 
lor* wf  re  chosen  in  the  proportion  of  two  ftar  eadi  Wstiere 
oc  distnet  of  Veniee :  they  oooatitated  the « minoreaiiocil.' 
«r  Odotil  of  the  Dof^e,  wMeh  in  after  tioni,  hning  xm- 
d«§oiio  eeiM  alteratione  in  its  conititation  nnd  powers, 
was  called  '  La  Siberia.'  With  the  doi?e  and  his  council 
Oriirinatcii  all  laws  and  ordinances,  whicli  were  by  thiin 
laid  belore  the  (ireat  t'oiint-il  i''Con^<i^lio  M:iirsjiore"i  for 
its  acceptation  or  rejection.    They  muniimti-d  the 

jud^aod  Other  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  adminis- 
taiiiMi,aabject  to  ihe  appwral  of  the  Great  Council.  It 
WM«lMandeimpciative^|Nmtfa0dog(B  and  his  council 
in  «fliM  «f  impoitenoe  to  ealliother  eiuteiw.  *  Pteeradi,*  to 
consult  with  them  upon  the  matters  to  l)e  proposed  to  the 
Creat  iJoutu  il.  Some  time  alter  however,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  perniiinent  connril  ol"  sixtv  was 
instituted,  with  the  title  of  Precarli,  tlie  numbers  of  which 
were  appointed  by  the  Great  Council  and  renewed  annu- 
itty«  aaa  thus  the  iaciiitr  of  the  doge  to  aolidt  extempo- 
taooaoi  adfiMRmM  Bbofidwd.  The  eounrfl  of  the  Ae- 
mK  iMOime  ia  coone  of  time  a  most  essential  part  of  the 
Veneliw  elMc,  and  was  by  forei^ers  called  the  senate. 

Lastly,  the  I'lirm  of  the  i  li  ction  of  the  doce  was  also 
changed  by  the  new  constitution  of  1172.  The  choice  of 
a  candidate  bad  been  till  then  vested  in  the  council  of  the 
THbunes,  some  say  in  an  aaMaably  of  Kenioni,  which  some 
have  called,  but  it  eecma  ofRMMoualy,  the  Council  of  Forty, 
■aittiftoiiWMieaadideteiwMtwiwrocedtothe'Coneio^'^ 
lieacni  a—mMy  of  the  dtiietw.  who  decided  by  aeclama- 

tiou.  Tlic  election  of  the  doce  was  now  made  to  emanate  from 
the  GnMt  Couiuil  in  the  luMowintr  manner: — The  Great 
( '(.uiii-il  c  hose  twenty-four  individuals,  from  amonp  whom 
eleven  were  chr)sen  by  themselves,  and  these  eleven  pro- 
eeeded  tothe  eliurch  ofSt.  Mark,  and  therein  public  elected 
tb»aew  dQge  by  pliualitj  of  votes.  The  new  ooge  wet  then 
yntmwa  «a  ow  people  lor  tnev  approDMioBt  wiin  me  an* 
aouncement,  •  This  is  the  do^  elect,  if  you  approve  of  him.* 
Some  years  after  the  nurnbcr  of  electors  wa-s  increased  to 
forty,  who  were  thenise!\es  chosen  by  four  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Great  Council.  These  forty  must  not  be 
eoni  iimded  with  the  jodidal  OMBdl  of  forty  instituted 
afterwards. 

Whether  the  new  constitution,  being  thus  framed,  was 
kid  bafiora  the  aswnbly  of  the  peqple  and  by  tiiem  ap- 
pwnad.  is  a  matter  of  aneertmnty,  but  it  is  anppowd  that 

SSlM  such  formality  took  place.  The  Great  rouncil  beinp 
installed,  the  election  of  the  new  dope,  alter  an  interreirnuin 
of  six  month:»,  look  phin'.  Tiie  <  hoire  Icll  njioii  Oiio 
Malipiero,  a  citizen  bearing  an  excellent  jirivate  character, 
who  however  refused  the  d^ftity  and  pointed  out  to  the 
dectoia  Sebastiano  Ziaoi,  a  wealthy  and  wise  citizen. 
Xaai  WIS  elected  amidst  the  aedamations  of  the  people, 
A.D.  1173.  Us  was  carried  in  proceaann  through  the 
city  seated  on  a  throne,  and  introduced  the  custom, 
wtuch  was  ever  after  ohvei-ved  at  every  new  election,  of 
thwwong  goid  and  silver  among  the  populace.  ZUuu's 
P.  Cf  No.  lOM, 


gOfemment  was  prosperou'!.  TItis  was  the  liir.L^  of  the 
contest  between  Frederic  Barbarossa  on  one  siile.  and  Pope 
Alexander  III.  and  the  Lombard  cities  on  the  other.  Tne 
Venetians  took  the  jmrt  of  the  i)o])c  an<l  defeat.'d  the  fleet 
of  Frederic.  In  the  year  1177  Pope  Alexander  repshed 
to  Venice  with  the  deputies  of  the  Lombard  cities, 
enTorti  of  the  eniperor  and  of  William,  king  of  Sfdiy, 
aftd  there  a  truce  was  concluded  which  led  to  the  general 
peace  of  ('onstnnec.  In  .July  of  the  same  year  the  em- 
peror Frederic  binHi  lf  r«  ;  aired  to  \'enice,  and  was  recon- 
cileil  with  the  pope  in  Ihe  eliurch  of  St.  Murk.  The  doge 
Ziiini  acted  the  part  of  a  wise  mediator  in  these  transac- 
tions. It  ^vasthen  that  the  pope,  in  token  of  pmtitude,  is 
said  to  have  presented  the  doge  with  a  ring,  saving,  <Take 
this  as  a  pledge  of  anthority  over  the  sea,  and  marry  her 
every  year,  you  and  your  sncces.sor«  for  e\er.  in  onler  that 
all  may  know  that  she  is  under  your  jurisdiction,  and  tliat 
I  have  placed  her  under  your  dominion  as  a  wife  under  the 
dominion  of  her  husband.'  From  that  time  the  do£;es 
annually  weilded  the  Adriatic,  by  throwinE;  a  ring  into  it, 
a  ceretnony  which  may  appear  to  us  ahsiird,  but  which 
was  l)oth  impressive  and  important  in  those  ages. 

The  Venetian  navy*  together  mth  that  of  Pisa,  shared  in 
the  third  Omssde,  and  reconquered  Ptolemai.'*.  Bot  the 
Venclians  acted  a  nnwh  more  im]nir1;in1  part  in  1h<> 
fourth  ('ms.ade.  A.n.  Tlic  ('tu-;ulers  as~(inl)led  at 

\'enicc.  .-.lul  bonov.ed  IIlc  \c>-^els  of  the  ^'ene1ia!ls  to 
carry  them  to  I  lie  East,  on  condition  lhat  they  should 
first  assist  in  reducing  Zam,  which  had  again 'revolted 
a^^nst  Venice.  The  doge  Enrico  Dandolo,  who  during 
his  residence  as  envor  tt  Constantinople  had  been 
cruelly  used  and  had  nis  eyes  seared  out  1;y  tlu'  em- 
peror Manuel,  contrived,  after  the  taking  of  Za'ra,  to  li  ad 
the  Crnsadcrs  to  an  expedition  airaiiist  ('<uistaiiiiiuii^ilt', 
which  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Hyzantine  empire, 
of  the  leiritories  of  which  the  Venetians  had  one-third  for 
their  share,  and  Dandolo  bore  the  title  of  despolos  of  Ro- 
mania. [BAivwm  I.,  EvpsROR.]  The  Venetians  had 
the  Peloponnesus,  Euboea,  Andros,  /Egina,  Salamis,  and 
other  islands  of  the  j%gean.  Sestos  and  Abydos  on  the  T>ar- 
danelles,  several  towns  of  Thrace,  the  Ionian  Islands,  the 
coast  of  Kjiirus  luul  .\camania.  and  tlu'  province  of  Dnra^zo, 
and  lastly,  the  iiniiortant  island  of  Crefa.  'I',)  all  these  new 
jiosseiwions  \  enice  sent  governors  and  magistrates,  with 
the  titles  of  baili,  consiglieri,  and  camerlenji^hi,  chosen  by 
the  Great  Council.  Several  Venetian  fiuDoilies,  as  Sanudo, 
Pisani,  &c.,  obtained  the  investiture  of  some  of  the  Msads 
of  the  Archipelago  as  t^efs  of  the  republic. 

Under  the  dosro  Pietro  Ziani.  who  succeeded  Dandolo, 
A.n.  rj!l)rj-2R,  the  first  war  between  Venice  and  Genoa 
broke  out,  in  consetpience  of  the  Genoese  having  asi-ihted 
a  petty  Greek  fcudatorj-,  styled  cnnnt  of  Malea,  in  attack- 
ing tlie  Venetian  pos.session  of  Crete.  The  Venetians 
were  obliged  to  employ  a  large  force  in  the  recovery  of 
that  important  islana.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  domi< 
nion  of  it,  thev  sent  thither  a  numereas  colony  of  citizens 
chosen  from  the  various  sestieii,  or  districts  of  Venice,  to 
whom  lands  were  given  in  fief.  A  noble  with  the  title  of 
duke,  .'issisted  by  cuuiisclkni.  was  appointed  to  administer 
the  island,  the  internal  government  ol'  which  v.as  consti- 
tuted in  imitation  of  that  of  the  mother-country.  Suuilar 
colonies  were  sent  afterwards  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  to 
Cyprus,  and  to  Conm  and  Modon  in  the  Morea.  The 
Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  after  some  dcsnltor}'  fights  at 
sea,  made  peace  throuRh  the  mediation  of  the  'pope,  a.d. 
12:3W,  and  it  \^,as  agreed  lhat  both  republics  should  keep  a 
certain  number  of  armed  ves-sels  at  .sea,  bearing  the  flags  of 
both  nations,  to  repress  jiiracy. 

A  dis])uted  election  alter  the  death  of  Pietro  Ziaui,  in 
which  Ihe  electors,  being  equally  divided  between  Renier 
Dandolo  and  Jacopo  Tiepolo,  were  obliged  to  draw  lots, 
when  the  chanee  fell  upon  Tiepolo,  gave  occasion  to  new 
devices  which  ser%'ed  to  restrict  the  ducal  power.  A  board 
was  instituted  of  five  '  conettori,'  to  be  elected  by  the 
Great  (  ouiicil  at  every  interregnum  between  the  death  of 
one  doge  and  the  election  of  another,  whose  duly  it  was  to 
see  that  the  regulations  concerning  the  election  of  the  new 
doge,  and  the  form  of  the  oath,  or  rather  oaths,  which  he 
was  to  take  at  his  installstion,  should  be  observed,  and  to 
suggest  such  modifications  in  the  form  of  election  as  they 
thought  expedient.  Another  board  was  appointed  of  three 
inquisitors,  to  inquire  into  the  public  conduct  of  every 
del'unct  doge,  whether  he  bad  exceeded  his  powers,  or  had 
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Acted  in  any  instance  contrary  to  his  oaths,  or  had  favoured 
his  relations  at  the  expense  of  others  and  the  inquisitors 
hod  the  power  of  fining  the  hein  of  the  doge  or  aeque*- 
tratinsr  his  property. 

( h\  t  l,e  lU  ;ith  of  Doge  Tiepolo,  A.D.  1248,  a  new  fans  of 
ell  (  t ion  \v:i!<  proposed  by  the  Correttori  and  adopted  by 
till-  Oroat  Council.  The  form  \v:is  very  complicated,  and  »t 
isilifficiiltto  explain  it  iiilt  lhpjibiy.  Out  of  thirty  mem- 
ber!* drawn  by  lot  from  among  those  of  the  Great  Council 
vrho  bad  completed  their  thirtieth  year,  a  second  ballot 
drew  out  nine.  These  nine  elected  forty  members  likewise 
of  the  Great  Council,  eveiy  MM  o(  whom  muat  have  the 
votes  of  seven  among  the  nine  eleeton.  Then  out  of  the 
forty,  twelve  were  drawn  by  Int.  who  elected  twenty-five, 
wlio  were  reduced  l)y  lot  to  nine,  and  llie  nine  elected  forty- 
five  members.  The  forty-five  were  n  dueed  ai^ain  bv  lot 
to  eleven,  who  chose  fortf-one  elector*  of  the  doge.  These 
forty-one,  being  shut  in  the  town-palace  without 
iMinmnnieaUoa  with  aiij  one,  proceeded  to  the  election. 
Twenty-flve  votes  out  of  the  roity-one  wera  required  to 
create  a  dn^je.  Tlie  first  doge  so  elected  was  Marino 
Miirn-uii.  s.i).  124!),  and  this  form  of  election  continued 
till  the  fall  of  ttie  republic.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the 
doce  should  not  marry  any  woman  not  a  native  of  Venice, 
ana  that  he  should  noL  correspond  with  or  receive  letters 
htm  foreign  prince  or  prolate,  or  from  the  pope  or 
•n^  foreign  community,  without  the  knowledge  and  par- 
ticmation  of  his  council,  a.d.  1266. 

Two  other  laws  of  importance  were  also  enacted  about 
that  time  :  14,  That  no  native  of  Venice  should  serve  a 
foreign  power  either  in  war  or  in  peace.  This  law  was 
rigorously  ohser\'ed  unto  the  latest  limes  with  rcgurd  in 
the  patricians,  who  could  not  even  quit  the  territory  of  the 
rejnibUe  without  permission,  under  severe  penalties ;  but 
with  regard  to  plebeians  the  law  fell  into  disuse.  The  jea» 
Ions  spirit  of  the  Venetian  rnstHutions  was  wholly  directed 
ai^ainst  the  patricians.  No  member  of  the  ari<focracy  was 
allowed  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  foreigners. 
Consequently  v.e  ti-ul  m  m wral  iu>tance!i  that  when  a  king 
of  Hunpar)',  or  a  king  of  (Cyprus,  or  a  sjrand-duke  of  Tu«- 
oiay  wished  to  many  a  Venetian  lady,  the  government 
assumed  the  paternal  tights,  adopted  the  intended  bhdeas 
a  daughter  of  the  republic,  and  as  such  bestowed  her 
on  her  royal  suitor.  The  second  law  was  that  no  Ve- 
netian should  possciis  landed  property  on  the  continent  of 
Italy.  In  course  of  time  however,  as  the  republic  extended 
its  territories  on  the  mamland,  it  admitted  the  most  power- 
ftil  ikmilies  of  tlve  conqitered  cities  into  the  body  of  the 

ystricians  of  Venice.  These  laws  were  introduced  about 
27S. 

In  12S8  war  broke  out  again  with  Oenoa.^  The  quarrel 
originated  in  a  pri\'ate  dispute  between  individuals  of  the 
t',To  nations  on  the  coa.st  of  Sjn-ia.  The  Venetians  then 
attacked  the  Genoese  in  the  harbour  of  Ptolpmnis,  and 
burnt  their  vessels.  The  Genoese  assisted  Michatd  I'aliro- 
logus  to  recover  Constantinople  from  the  Latins,  and  by  so 
domg  they  shook  the  power  and  influence  of  Venice  in 
ttie  East.  The  Genoese  obtained  tiw  poNonon  of  Sm  v  rn  a 
and  Fei*.  md  other  places.  Sereral  sea-Ugfita  took  ]  lac . , 
with  various  success,  hf  t\M  Pu  the  fleet*  of  the  two  repulw 
lics.  In  1271  a  tnicc  \va^  made,  dunn:^  which  the  Genoese 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  niaiitiine  power  of  Pisa.  The 
Pisans  had  been  allies  of  Venice  in  the  former  war.  In 
12D4  the  Venetians,  who  had  been  secretly  preparing  for 
the  renewal  of  iiostilities,  attacked  simultaneously  the 
Genoese  at  Pwa,  in  tlie  Crimea,  and  in  the  Archipela«o,  and 
destroyed  their  factories.  But  the  Genoese  admiral  Spinola 
defeated  the  Venetians  in  the  gulfof  Ijiiazzo.onthc  coast  of 
Syria.  A  large  fleet  of  \(iTt  galleys,  each  carrjinir  from 
2r)()  to  3ty0  men,  sailed  from  Genoa,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Genoese  sent  a  challenge  fo  the  duge  of  Venice,  saying 
thai  they  would  meet  the  Venetian  fleet  half-way  in  the 
flidliaa  »ea.  The  Venetians  however  not  choosing  to 
•newer  tlie  challenge,  the  Genoese  returned  home.  In 
1996  Lamba  Doria  sSled  up  the  Adriatic  with  7R  galleys, 

and  eneonntered  at  Curzola  tlic  Venetian  fleet  of  gal- 
leys undiT  Andrea  Dandolo,  utterly  defeated  it.  burnt  tH) 
oi  Wnetian  j.hip*.  and  brought  IH  to  Geiina,  with  7000 
pri.soii'  The  Venetian  admiral,  wlio  wils  among  the 
prison.  IS,  killed  himself  on  the  uay  to  Genoa  by  strik- 
ing his  liead  violently  against  a  boam  of  the  UMloese 
calley.  The  defeat  of  Curzola,  one  of  the  heavlMt  the 
V«n«ti«M  jMd  ^  nntaKiedf  earned  gi«a|  •laimaiytnlot. 


At  last,  in  1299,  peace  was  made  on  condition  that  the  Ve- 
netians should  be  exclude<l  imin  the  Black  Sea»eildelMMiM 
not  send  armed  vessels  to  the  coast  of  Syria. 

In  the  mean  time  another  or^io  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  Venice.  After  the  deeHl  of 
Giovanni  Dandolo,  a.d.  12h9,  it  appean  that  serboe  dto* 
turbances  took  place  about  the  election  of  his  suoecanr* 
and  a  party,  in  which  were  many  powerful  men,  resorted 
to  the  former  jiopular  niethod  of  election  by  acclamation, 
and  proclaimed  Giacomo  Ticpolo  as  the  new  doge.  But 
the  older  members  of  the  council,  disregarding  this  tu» 
multuous  outbreak,  proceeded  eainly  to  elect  a  dog* 
according  to  the  recently  introduced  compHeated  proeem. 
Tiepolo,  alarmed  at  thedanirerof  a  civil  war.  and  i^rebebl^ 
also  at  his  own  jiersonal  risk,  renounc<  (l  all  claims  tO  th* 
ducal  throne,  and  fled  by  night  into  voluntary  exile.  TIk* 
choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Pietro  Gradenigo,  a  man 
of  antient  family,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  mdannted 
firmness  and  high  miUtaty  rrautation.  The  amMnaee- 
mcnt  of  fait  name  wu  made  to  the  people  by  one  of  tiM 
electors  from  a  window  ofthedncal  palace,  with  the  usual 
form,  '  The  Doge  Gradenigo  is  elected  ;  if  you  approve  of 
him — '  but  without  xvaiting  for  any  signs  of  approhatidl 
from  the  multiluile  below,  the  elector  withdrew,  and  Gtu- 
denigo  was  installe<).  Sevend  yeare  after  the  Council  of 
Forty,  at  the  suggestion  of  (irauenigo  tiimeelf,  proposed  a 
decree,  to  the  purpose  that  the  names  of  all  those  who  had 
sat  in  the  Great  Council  in  the  last  foar  yem  dhonld  be 
laid  before  the  Council  of  Forty,  which  was  to  choose 
tliose  whom  it  thought  proper  of  being  ailmittfd  into  the 
(Jn  at  Council  at  its  renewal ;  twelve  votes  out  of  the  forty 
til  lie  suflieient  to  secure  the  election.  A  certain  nuint)er 
of  .seat.*,  determined  by  the  doge  and  his  council,  were 
filled  in  the  following  manner:— >TlMe  ekelors  had  the 
faculty  of  jpiropoeinK  candidatai  emong  thoee  who  had  not 
the  requinte  qnaKfieatioa  of  halting  aal  In  the  eonnrtl 
I  dtirinc  the  fo::r  ]  ri  vinus  yCBlii  'dc  aiiis  qui  non  fticrint  dc 
majori  consilio,'  hut  smi  e  ofwhose  paternal  ancestors  bad 
formerly  held  a  seat  in  the  U  ici-lalure.  The  candidate  so 
proposed  by  the  electors,  ii  he  were  approved  by  twelve 
out  of  the  forty,  took  his  seat  in  the  Great  Council.  This 
resolution,  lumng  passed  the  Great  Oonncil,  became  law, 
and  ia  become  a  marked  epoch  in  Venetian  hietery  \sf  the 
name  of  '  Iji  Sorrata  del  matrgior  Congijiio,'  the  shutting 
lip  of  the  Great  Council.  It  appears  {h\\  those  who  were 
elected  according  to  this  new  process  in  the  }c  ar  T297, 
were  re-elected  tlie  next,  withoirt  any  new  memtH  rs  being 
admitted.  But  in  course  of  time  the  electors  hHving 
widened  the  door,  by  prapostng  candidates  belonging  to 
ikmiliea  who  iwd  not  prevfooriy  paitieipated  in  the  offices 
of  the  republic,  several  decrees  were  pessed  exeludiag  all 
•  new  men,'  a  phrase  then  introduced  for  the  first  time  in 
Venetian  history,  mennin?  those  whocc  paternal  progeni- 
tor*.  during  the  previous  century,  had  not  sat  in  the  legis- 
lature. Still  they  were  not  irrevocably  excluded:  but  the 
eligibility  of  a  new  man  was  made  a  favour,  to  be  obtained 
by  a  public  decree,  in  consequence  of  COMldewnll services 
rendered  to  the  republic.  This  indulgence  wai  ^eringly 
used,  except  on  some  great  ptiblie  emergency,  meh  as 
the  wars  of  Chioj2:ia,  Candia,  &c.,  when  new  families 
were  thus  admitted  amons:  the  hereditan," leuinlaf or«.  Sup- 
ce.ssive  decrees  of  \MY7,  I'Mi),  and  llil.'i  n  '|i  irc  l  a  candi- 
date of  this  class  to  be  proposed  by  five  councillors  of  the 
Muior  (  ouncil,  approved  by  thirty  out  of  the  '  Forty,'  and 
tiien  to  obtam  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  thcGreat  Council. 

T^o  conspiTaeies  wem  flamed  with  ttie  view  of  sebveil* 
ing  the  new  constitution:  one,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Marino  llosconio,  a  plebeian,  was  ea-sily  put  down,  and 
Hoseonio  and  some  of  his  ciim]>:urniis  were  put  to  dentil. 
The  second  conspiracy  was  more  serious,  hsvir.g  at  its  head 
sevemi  men  of  old  families,  the  brothers  Marco  and  Piero 
Querini,  Uoemondo  or  Baiamonte  Tiepolo,  Marco's  son-in- 
law,  and  several  of  the  Itoiily  of  Badoero.  The  t^vo  Querini 
were  labouring  under  penalties  or  disabilitiei  in  conse- 
quence of  official  misconduct,  and  Tiepolo  was  a  relative 
ofGinenmo.  who  had  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  office 
I  ol  ill  lire.  They  were  all  irritated  against  Gradeniiro  and 
the  (  tiler  lea  !<M-s  of  the  late  orcanie  ebanirp.  because, 
although  they  themselves  belonged  to  tlip  aristncracv,  yet 
by  the  new  laws  manv  families  inferior  to  theirs  were  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them,  as  hereditary  membere 
of  the  legislatnte.  Ilieee  aristociatie  leaden  were  joined 
Hgr  maay  plebeMni.  dlseonfenled  ^  S^SSbgle 
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Ir  whidi  tbnr  ivtM  «ieluded  ftom  the  Otvat  Council. 
HMinf  •Berabled  in  eoraiderable  numbers  in  the  ni^ht  of 
,  llie  IBth  October,  1309,  they  siillii  d  out  from  the  Kisilto 
lovranls  the  scjuiue  of  St.  Mark.  Tlie  dope  Gr;ukiiigo, 
having  (ulJcrtivl  some  frii'iids  luul  amicd  men  in  liaste, 
encouuteretl  Mano  Querini,  wlio  had  just  enten-d  the 
st^uare,  and  killed  him  with  his  own  hand;  and  Miirco 
GiuatioMid  kiUed  Beroanlo  Qutfiait  the  son  of  Marco. 
The  doge  end  hii  fliends,  irho  wm  joined  by  many  of  the 
people,  then  tivned  airainst  Ticjwlo,  who  was  coming  up 
a  narrow  street  with  another  l)aiid  of  follow  t-ra,  hut  was  on 
liis  way  saluted  hv  )ti«  ir.liahit.iM;.-.  of  Ihe  luljoiiiiiig  houses 
with  a  shower  of  stones,  liles,  and  other  missiles  :  Tiepolo, 
finding  his  progress  stopped  hy  a  host  of  enemies,  re- 
traced Jus  itepa  to  the  Kialto,  where  his  fiiends  dispersed 
nd  he  IM  eway.  The  stoiy  of  liis  being  killed  by  a 
Ao«ree4et  let  fafl  by  an  old  woman  is  not  mentioned  by 
Bendl,  Muratori,  and  other  historians,  who  say  that  lie 
escaped,  retired  to  Trevisti,  and  was  aflerwanls  put  to 
deatn.  Several  other  leaders  were  seized  and  executed  at 
Venice.  The  tumult  beinij  quieted,  a  eommission  of  ten 
members  was  appiunted  by  the  Great  Coun<-il,  for  two 
IMIIlUiei  to  inquire  into  the  ramifications  of  the  late  con- 
ipinMigr*  Md  to  ^  the  niilty.  At  the  exmimtion  of  the 
two  monthe  the  comntiaMiti  w«s  continued  for  two  months 
lonijer,  and  so  on  till  January,  l.'Jll,  when  it  was  con- 
firmed for  five  yearu  as  a  supreme  coiu  t  for  offences  ai^inst 
tJie  »(ate,  and  it  was  alterwards  perpeluriU'd  till  the  last 
period  of  the  republic  by  the  name  of  tlie  Council  of  Ten. 
The  membcr»  were  renewed  yearly  by  the  Great  Council. 
Ihe  oouncil  took  cognitaace  of  the  erintes  of  treason  and 
••ditiaB,of  the  rauiden  of  patiieiane,  of  malversation  com- 
mitted by  moiiristnitcfl  and  other  officera  under  the  repub- 
lic, of  the  crime  uf  eoinini^,  and  of  ^jrave  offleneeB  against 
morality  or  reliirion.  Its  luiiicipal  Imsincss  was  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  tlie  patricians.  lU  procei  Jinjjs  were  secret, 
and  its  sentences  were  executed  in  secret.  Tw  o  meniln  rs 
of  the  Council  of  TeOt  and  a  counsellor  of  the  Sifniurio,  or 
cneotive,  renewed  annnaHy,  under  the  title  of  State  In- 
qiiisitors,  exerciswl  the  secret  police  of  tlie  itate*  ordered 
anestts  lunl  ri.pi.i  ted  to  the  Council  of  Ten. 

In  I'M')  a  hiuik  ^^as  opened  bv  the  name  of  Lihro  d'Oro, 
or  the  polden  book,  which  wx-s  liem  in  the  custody  of  the 
Council  of  Forty,  and  in  which  all  these  w  ho  were  entitled 
by  the  preceding  decrees  to  be  caaididates  for  seats  in  the 
Great  Cooncil  were  to  tiave  their  names  inscribed  by  the 
■eetetaiiea,  aoon  aa  tbqr  attained  the  age  of  eighteen. 
This  book  became  the  register  of  the  whole  dan  of  the 
patricians  or  nobles  of  Venice,  who  alone  cou'.tititfed  ttie 
political  b(xly.  Their  claints  were  severel)  scaniiLd  before 
being  inscribed  in  the  i^olden  book.  They  were  not  how- 
ever admitted  to  vote  in  the  Council  until  they  were 
twenty-five  yearn  of  age.  By  a  sulwequenl  decree  of 
1819  the  omce  of  the  electors  was  abolislied,  no  more 
dectionB  of  new  men  being  allowed ;  all  thoee  whoee 
names  were  inscribed  on  the  Dook  were  declared,  they  and 
tlu  ir  lepilimatc  mole  descendants,  to  be  '  de  jure '  members 
ol  tlu-  Oreiit  Council  as  BOOn  as  they  had  completed  their 
twenty-filth  year.  The  number  of  such  i.s  said  to  have 
been  at  tliat  period  about  4800;  about  two  centuries 
later,  when  the  Florentine  Giannotti  wrote  his  dialogvics 
'Delia  RepuU)licae  Magistral i  di  Venczia,'  the  number 
of  individuals  qualified  to  ait  in  the  Qieat  Council  was 
reduced  to  about  9000  in  coneequenee  of  many  flunilies 
having  become  extinct  in  the  inten,-a1.  From  out  of  this 
number  the  (iieal  Council  chose  the  nu  nihers  of  all  the 
other  councils  and  boards  of  administrftlion,  political  and 
judicial,  the  magistrates  sent  to  govern  the  subject  pro- 
vincc^  the  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  and  all  other 
ofioeiB  of  importance  under  the  state.  The  subordinate 
ofiece  of  the  republic,  aa  thoae  of  secretaries  to  the  chan- 
•ellon  of  the  variou<«  councils  and  tribunals,  consuls,  and 
rendents  abroad,  were  filled  by  natives  of  the  city  of 
Venice,  who,  though  not  qualified  to  -sit  in  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, belonged  to  some  of  the  liberal  professions,  or  to  the 
higher  tnuies,  such  as  are  now  styled  the  middle  ehis-Hes. 
Situations  in  the  church  were  also  filled  mostly  bv  citizens. 

Having  brought  this  sketch  of  the  internal  nistorj-  of 
Venice  down  to  the  complete  establishment  of  its  ansto- 
cnitic  constitution  at  the  beginning  of  the  (binteenth 
century,  which  underwent  no  c.s.scntial  variation  till  the 
iail  cf  the  republic,  we  can  uuly  now  register  tiie  dates  of 
aome-oftiw  principal  orenta  or  ita  gonenl  liHtocy. 


I    4*»*  1888.  Conquest  of  Tireviso,  tlie  first  town  on  the 
Italian  mainland  ocetipied  by  the  Venetians,  and  formally 

ceded  to  thcMi  1  v  M.i>tino  lU  lla  Scala,  Ixird  of  Verona. 

134B.  Fii-Ht  »_>iiijitonis  of  the  third  war  with  Genoa; 
mutual  attacks  upon  each  other's  vessels  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  Byzantine  emperor,  oflended  at  the  over- 
bearing conduct  of  the  Genoese  settlers  in  his  own  suburb 
of  Galata,  made  an  alliaoce  with  the  Venetiaae.'  The 
Genoese  under  Filippo  l>ona  asaailcd  Neijfraponte,  and 
plundered  the  town,  and  burnt  it.  Tin-  Venetians  made 
an  alliance  with  Peter  of  Anii^on,  who  sent  them  his 
shins  manned  by  ( 'ataloniaii  ~ai!oi^,  and  the  united  force 
sailed  into  the  Sea  of  llannara,  where  it  was  joined  by  tiie 
Byzantine  ships.  The  Genoese  under  Pagano  Doriagidned 
a  victoiy,  though  dearly  purchased.  In  the  following  year. 
1353,  the  Venetians  and  Cataloniana,  having  lecniitea 
their  forcea  under  Niccolo  Pisani,  met  the  Genoese  fleet 
off  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  completely  defeated  it.  Tlie 
Genoese  admiral  Grimaldi  cmuj.!  ;I  wilh  ]!l  LraUcvs.  it 
is  said  that  the  victors  purj)oselv  muIIIhI  un  l  sink  a 
'  number  of  Genoese  galleys  with  afl  their  en  In  HVH 
'  Pagano  Dona  with  34  galleys,  sailed  into  the  Adriatic, 
plundered  the  town  of  Parenzo  in  Istrla,  spread  alarm 
within  the  Lagoons  of  Venice,  then  aailing  to  the  Morea 
met  hie  old  antagonist  Pisani,  and  defeated  him,  taking 
almost  all  his  ships,  and  5000  prisjners,  among  them 
Pisani  himself,  with  whom  Dona  returned  to  Genoa, 
drasTEring  behind  his  admiral-sliip  the  great  standard  of 
St.  Mark.  The  following  year,  irWS,  peace  was  made,  the 
Venetians  paying  the  ex])ense8  of  the  war,  their  vessels 
being  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  the 
exccpthm  of  Theodooa,  where  they  were  allowed  to  have 
a  £sctory. 

13S5.  Conspiracy  of  the  doge  Marino  Falicro,  who 
out  of  revenge  for  a  private  insult  engstri  I  a  munbcr  of 
dcsiierate  i)ers<  ns  and  men  of  the  lower  orders  to  revolt 
and  kill  all  the  patricians.  Tlie  conspiracy  being  dis- 
covered, sixteen  of  the  leaders, were  huog,  and  the  doge 
was  beheaded. 

1870.  Beginning  of  the  fourth  war  with  Genoa.  It  w  a> 
a  deadly  straggle  between  the  two  rival  republics,  and 
Venice  was  ill-prepared  for  it.  She  wa.s  surrounded  by 
enemie.H;  Francesco  di  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua,  and  the 
king  of  Huiii^jiry,  had  rtsuh  cd  her  ruin.  The  king  of 
Hungary  had  seized  upon  Dalmalia.  The  Delia  Scala  of 
Verona,  the  cifyof  Ancoiio,  tlie  patriarch  of  Aciuileia,  were 
also  among  the  enemies  of  Venice.  The  Venetians  luul 
fbr  their  ally  Bemabft  Visconti. 

137t).  Naval  fight  near  Pola,  on  ihe  coast  of  Istria, 
between  the  Genoese  ndmitul  Luciano  Dona,  and  the 
Venetians  commanded  by  Vetlor  Pisani,  who  was  obliged 
to  give  battle  by  the  importunilv  of  his  subaltcro^ 
airainst  his  better  judgment.  The  Venetians  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  Pisani  on  his  return  to  Venice  waa 
put  in  nrisun.  The  Genoese  admird  having  been  killed 
m  the  nght,  his  brother  Pietro  Doriawas  aem  from  Genoa 
to  replace  him  t  with  the  victorious  fleet  he  sailed  for 
Venice,  br.rut  Pelestrina,  and  took  Chiogiria  by  storm. 
The  Lagoons  lay  open  before  him.  The  Venetians  in 
extreme  alarm  sent  cino}s  to  Doria,  who  told  them  in- 
sultingly that  he  should  not  grant  them  peace  until  he  had 
put  bridles  on  their  brass  horses  w  liieh  stood  OB  the  square 
of  St.  Mark.  Despair  saved  Venice.  Shipa  were  equipped, 
and  everjbody,  even  the  women,  asnstnl  fn  the  prepara- 
tions for  defence.  The  sai!ot-^  called  lomlly  for  Vettor 
Pisani,  who  was  relea.sed  a;id  inl rusted  w'ith  supreme 
command.  Tlie  f'rciiocsc  attempted  to  s;iil  up  near  to 
Venice  ;  thev  ci-uhl  already  diMinguish  the  people  on  thu 
quays,  but  tlieir  siiips  drew  too  much  water,  and  their 

f Alois  were  not  acquainted  with  the  soundinn  of  the 
agoons,  while  the  Venetians  with  their  light  boats 
hovered  around  them,  and  attacked  them  at  every  flivour- 
able  opportunity.  They  also  employed  for  the  first  time 
'  lionibarde,"  a  kind  of  mortars  or  howitzers,  which  did  tr^i  at 
execution  among  the  assailants.  The  Genoese  withdrew 
to  Chioirgia,  and  contented  themselves  with  blockading 
Venice  in  concert  with  the  troops  of  (Marram.  The 
Venetians,  being  in  danger  of  famiue,  resolved  to  recover 
Chioggia.  The  doge  Contarini,  aa  old  man  eig^y  yeus 
of  age,- led  the  attack  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  At  thn 
moment  the  admiral  Carlo  Zeno  returned  from  the  Levant 
witli  a  large  booty  taken  from  the  Genoese.  He  and  Piaani 
aank  one  night  aome  laige  ahips  filled  '^ffl^^Ji^Ktteogfe 
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mouth  of  the  harbo!ir  of  f 'hiiHriria.  and  the  Genoese  M)ua- 
dron  found  itbdf  In  uhia  I  in.  Tiit-  Vi  iiclian!*  beMe;;ed 
Chioegia  by  sea  and  by  land.  Retro  Doha  was  killed  in 
fightinfir.  ami  at  last  ttieC^ocae  wmoblifed  toiurrender. 
Four  Ihousand  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  to  Venice, 
A.D.  13H0.  Ill  tile  following  year  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  republics  at  Turin,  by  the  mediation  of 
Amadeua  VI..  duke  of  Savoy.  FHfteeri"  hundred  Crenoc^! 
prisoneni  were  released,  the  res*  hiivint;  died  in  the  prisons 
of  Venice,  and  the  Venetian  ladies  clothed  them  and  pro- 
vided them  vith  money  to  return  home.  Thirty  plebeian 
families  among  thow  wlio  had  rendered  emineiit  lervieea 
in  the  late  war  were  inserlbed  in  the  trolden  book  among 
the  patricians  of  Venice.  This  e\ampl.  was  afterwards 
imitated  on  other  occasion.-,  e>p(.(  iaiiy  during  the  Turkibh 
wars. 

138G.  The  Venetians  obtained  permanent  pcwseesion  of 
the  island  of  Corfu,  by  a  conv«anoa  with  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  tome  time  before  driven  away  the  Neapolitan  gar- 
rison. Soon  after  Argna  and  Napoli  di  Romania  were 
Riven  uj)  to  Venice  by  the  widow  of  Fietro  ComaiO,the 
loriner  lord  ol  those  towns. 

1392.  The  republic,  loijether  with  the  marquises  of  Fer- 
taraand  Mantua,  assisted  Fmnccsco  II.  da  ("arrara,  called 
Novello,  aoa  of  old  FVancesco  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
Venice,  to  recover  posBewion  of  Padua,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  GRan  Galea2Z0  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan. 
Fhinccsco  Novello  anerwards  lepaiicd  to  Venice,  when  he 
cworc  perpetual  friendship  to  the  republic,  and  wta  in- 
8Cribe<l  amonc:  t!ie  nobilitv. 

not.  After  the  death  ot  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti.  whose 
auibilion  had  ahuincd  all  Italy,  his  dominions  were  at- 
tacked bv  his  neighbours;  Francesco  Novello  seized  upon 
Verona  iii  the  name  of  Guglielmo  della  Scab,  the  heir  of 
the  i'onner  lords  of  Verona,  whom  he  aoon  after  put  to 
deftth,  and  imprisoned  his  sons,  remaimnf  htmself  in  pos- 
sesssion  of  the  town.  He  next  attacked  Vicenza,  which 
also  wa.s  in  possession  of  the  Visconti.  The  dowager 
iliHhes.s  t'.ithcrine  Visconti,  unable  to  rc:-ist,  made  over  to 
the  Venetians  her  ni;ht.s  upon  Vicenza,  the  citizen'*  of 
which  sent  let^les  to  Venice  with  the  town  keys.  The 
republic  then  »ent  a  herald  to  Carrara  requesting  him  to 
abstain  ft'om  molesting  a  town  subject  to  Venice.  Fran- 
cesco replied  by  advising  tlie  Venetians  to  content  them- 
selves with  fishing  in  thdr  lagoons,  and  he  had  the  ears 
and  nose  of  the  herald  cut  olF.  Venice  declared  war 
against  fJarrara.  In  140.J  the  troops  of  Veni c,  eom- 
iiianded  by  Francesco  Goiizapa  and  the  Provve(!il nrc  l".;no, 
laid  siege'to  Verona,  the  citizeiw  of  which  by  a  capitula- 
tion gave  themselves  to  Venice,  retainine  their  muni- 
dpal  nrivilegea  and  ftancbises.  Bellano  and  Feitre,  lilce- 
wne  lonaken  by  fhe  daeiwaiyieeonti  amidet  the  wreck  of 
her  late  husband's  possessions,  gave  themselves  up  to 
Venice.  Lastly,  m  November,  1405,  the  important  city  of 
I'adua  was  taken  by  the  Venetian  forces.  Francesco  da 
CaiTara  with  one  of  his  sons  escaped  to  the  citadel,  wliich 
he  surrendereil  to  Galeazzo  of  Mantua  on  promise  of  bein;^ 
leniently  treated.  Galeazzo  gave  a  safe-conduct  to  the 
envoys  whom  Francesco  sent  to  Venice,  but  they  could 
not  obtain  an  Midieiice  of  the  doge.  At  hut  mncesco 
went  himself  in  Norember,  140S,  was  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  do^e  Steno  and  the  .Signoria  or  Council,  who 
reproached  him  witii  his  iiii^ralitude  towards  the  republic. 
Fmneeseo  and  lii-s  son  and  namesiike  were  sent  to  pii.^on, 
where  they  found  the  othcrson  .lacopo,  who  hail  been  taki'ii 
jirisoncr  at  Verona.  After  some  deliberation  tiu'  Cor.ncil 
of  Ten  pasaed  sentence  of  death  on  them  all.  On  the  17tli 
of  JanuaiT,  1406^  n«iic«co  Novello  waa  atiangled  in 
prison,  and  two  dajpi  after  his  two  aom  were  likewise  put 
to  death. 

1412-20.  After  a  ](yA'^  war  and  internal  factions  in  fhe 
province  of  Friuli,  bet'.veeu  the  Hunsaiians,  the  Patriarch 
of  A<juik'ia,  and  the  citizens  of  Udinc,  some  of  whom 
a-sked  for  the  assislnncc  of  the  Venetians,  the  town  of 
Udinc  surrendered  to  Venice,  and  the  rest  of  the  province 
followed  ite  exwnple.  Tluu  in  the  course  of  a  few jrears- 
Venice  eatablishea  herdommion  overa  large  part  of  North 
Italy,  from  the  Julian  .\!]is  to  the  Adige  and  the  Mincio. 
These  Wire  unci  wards  .st)le<l  'the  old  Venetian  Terra- 
Kcnna.'  Willi  re!.;ard  to  the  character  of  the  Venetian 
administration  in  tluiM:  line  provin<  e.s  wc  will  quote,  not 
the  Venetian  historians,  but  a  modem  writer  who  is  gene- 
rally &r  Ihxn  firiendl/  to  the  Venetian  aristocncy.  *  The 


people  of  Venice  were  deprivetl,  almost  as  much  as  thoee 
of  Milan,  of  all  participation  in  political  power.  Their 
safiiagea  were  never  demanded ;  their  voice  was  never 
heard ;  tbev  never  thought  even  of  questioiiing  the  wis- 
dom of  their  government.  But  the  senate,  far  wiser  in  its 
administration  than  the  tyrants  of  Lomliardy,  never  al 
lowed  its  -iihjeets  to  hi  nr  any  other  burthens  than  lho.se 
imposed  i»y  itself,  and  those  were  alwa\s  moderate,  always 
equally  distributed  in  a  spirit  of  justice.  All  that  the  Ve- 
netians paid  to  the  state  was  employed  asrupuloualy  and 
with  economy,  cither  for  the  eommon  deftsieo  or  th«  onmp 
ment  of  that  eoontrj  .  •  •  .  The  pmvineos  of  ' 
Term  Perma  were  seoured  (Vom  the  venations  of  the  aol- 
dier,  and  as  much  a.s  possible  from  the  invasion  of  ttw 
enemy.  Forget tinir  all  ])reten.sipn.->  to  independence,  the 
people  of  those  ])rovinces  t'ound  ihemselves  happy  by  com- 
parison with  their  ncisihbouiN.  The  peasantry  m  particular 
were  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  St.  Mark — it  was  thus 
that  they  iuwavs  deaisnated  the  state.'  (^amondi,  Italian 
BepuUK*,  in  tne  *Cuinet  Cyclopaedia,'  ch.  x.) 

The  admini-stralion  of  the  doge  Tommaso  MocemgO, 
1413-23,  was  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  period  in  the 
history  of  Venice,  The  rejnil)lic  jjos.sessed  (.'ar.din,  F.uboea,  ' 
the  Alorea,  several  of  the  Ionian  islands,  numerous  islands 
in  the  Archipelago;  D-.thnatia  and  part  of  Albania ;  Istria 
and  the  newly-acquired  Terra  Ferma.  It  had  factories  all 
over  the  I.«vant,  in  Egypt,  at  Constantinople,  and  carried 
on  the  greatest  part  of  the  tiaffle  between  Ffurope  and  Asia. 
The  stathtieal  rejiorts  (for  ttie  science,  thout^h  not  the  • 
name,  existed  already  at  Venice)  laid  helore  the  Senate  by 
the  dot,'e  Moceniiro  in  1  12*1-21,  are  a  slrikini^  evidei  ce  of 
this  prosperity.  He  s'atid  the  quantity  anil  quality  (.fthe 
manufactures  exported  from  Venice,  of  the  cotton,  spices, 
dyes,  and  Other  articles  imported  to  Tcidee  flvm  the 
East ;  the  soma  of  money  that  were  sainually  remitted 
to  Veniee  Iftom  Milan,  Florence,  and  other  places :  the 
value  of  houses  in  Venice ;  the  number  of  sailors  and  sjI- 
diers,  and  of  merchant-vcsstds.  He  al)«o  stated  the  number 
of  individuals  qualified  to  command  fleets,  the  iiumhi  r  of 
eminent  slateiinen ;  and  la.stly,  those  who  were  ouniified 
for  the  office  of  doge.  On  his  death-bed,  he  called  the 
principal  senators  to  him,  and  said,  '  I  leave  the  country 
in  peace  and  prosperity;  our  merchants  have  a  capital 
of  lien  millions  of  golden  ducats  in  circulation,  upon  which 
they  make  an  annual  profit  of  four  millions.  I  have  re- 
duced the  public  debt  by  four  millions  of  ducats.  We 
have  foHy-tivo  ^[alleys,  and  ,'V)n  other  ships  of  war ;  3tKX) 
tnerclKuit-% essfls.  '/J,!:  !!)  ^ruSni-,  a  thousand  nobles.  v.ith 
incomcB  \  ar} from  7UU  to  40(X)  ducatseach ;  eight  naval 
officers  fit  to  command  a  large  fleet,  100  others  fit  to 
command  smaller  sciuadrons;  mmf  statesmen,  juriacon* 
aulta,  and  other  wise  men.  One  thing  only  gives  me 
unea-siness.  You  are  a!  out  to  choose  a  new  doire  :  you 
have  sevenil  mi-n  wise,  a:id  p)\ident,  and  tit  for  the  office  ; 
but  if  you  choose  Francisco  Foscari,  you  will  have  war 
very  shorlly,  and  your  fortunes  and  the  fortune  of  the 
state  will  suffer  by  it.' 

1423.  Franceaco  Foacari  was  elected,  and  war  broke  out 
with  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  dake  of  Milan,  trideh  was 
carried  on  by  mercenary  troops,  and  cost  Venice  seven 
millions  of  ducats.  [("'.xuMACiNOLA,  Francksco  Bits- 
son  K  ni.]  One  result  of  this  war  ^vas  the  acquifition  by 
Venice  of  the  three  provinces  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and 
Crema,  by  which  tlie  territory  of  the  republic  became  ex- 
tended to  the  Adda,  and  which  were  styled  in  administnip 
tivc  language  the  provinces  '  Oltrc  ^Itncio,'  beyond  the 
Mincio  in  relation  to  Venice.  The  policy  of  this  increase 
has  Ijcen  questioned,  as  it  drew  Venice  deeper  into 
tlie  vortex  of  Italian  politics.  It  led  -oijii  ivlter  to  a  war 
\\ith  Fraijt  csco  Slorzii,  who  made  hiiiiscll  duke  of  Milan. 
Foscnri  was  (\n<zf  lor  tliirt) -lour  years  :  he  was  ambition* 
and  ti  t-hcaded,  and  had  many  enemies.  His  son  Jacopo 
Ih  I  an  \,;is  accused  of  tie.i.sonsblo  piacllces,  was  tortured, 
and  banished  to  Candia:  after  aome  yean  he  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  retam  to  Venice,  and  being  refbsed,  he  be- 
thought himself  of  the  expedient  of  appcarini^  cv.ilty 
again.  He  vrrote  to  the  duke  of  Milan  to  intercede  lor 
him,  which  was  treason  in  a  Venetian  noble.  The  Utter 
was  intercepted  and  taken  to  the  Council  ot  Ten.  Foscari 
was  hroutrhl  back  to  Venice,  and  altiiough  he  declared 
his  object  in  writing  the  letter,  he  was  again  put  to  the 
txirture,  and  then  sent  back  to  Candia.  Shortly  after,  in 
October,  1487,  his  Ikther  Sj^GSbgle 
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on  the  gioiuid  of  ag*  ftod  ioMpMtty.  Xh«  old  auw 
brokeo-beuted  at  bearing  the  bcU  of  8L  Meik  toU  Sat 
the  iniigmrattoa  of  his  succeuor. 
1483-78.  Wen,  intcmiptcd  by  truces,  between  Venice 

and  Sultau Mohammed  if.  The  Venetiaiulust  Kuboea  and 
I..emnos,  and  jmrt  ol'thc  Morea.  Tlie  Turks  ovcrmu  Fnuii 
as  uir  m  Uiiiiie,  hut  rt'lin'»l.  The  VciKtiau  general 
MocL-uigo  landed  in  Ania.  Minor,  to  act  in  coiictirt  with 
the  Fenians  under  Husum  Caasau,  but  the  Per&ians  were 
defiBated  by  the  Turks.  Mohamined  oouquned  Albania,  mad 
took  Scutari  ftom  the  VeaetiaaB.  Peace  was  0iade  with 
the  Turks  in  itjf^,  tlic  Venetians  obtaining  pennission.  to 
traile  in  the  Blaek  Sea  and  to  keep  a  bailo,  or  envoy,  per- 
manently at  Cuiistanlinoi)le. 

14yu.  Venice  makes  the  acquisition  of  tlie  island  of 
•  Cj^pnis,  by  a  donation  of  Catherine,  widow  of  tlie  late 
kuiJi  James,  who  was  hecwlf  a  Venetian  of  the  house  of 
CSamaro.  A  colony  of  100  Venetian  nobles  was  sent  to 
Cnmab  vilh.  »  He«tcaant-^nera],  couucillois,  and  a 
eniineellor  appointed  by  Venice.  Cyprus,  Caiidia,  and 
the  Morca  were  stvird  kiii^dntu^  subject  to  Venice,  and 
their  btandards  waved  lor  muiiy  yeiirs  u[i  tluee  luHy  statfs 
boiiited  in  the  square  of  St.  Mark. 

la08-lU.  War  of  the  league  of  Cambrai  against  Venice. 
Foptt.  JuUuB  H*  lequlxed  the  Venetians  to  give  up  lU- 
venna*  Cervia,  Flacua,  Rimini,  and  other  plaeea  of  the 
RooHigna,  which  thty  had  taken  poaaearion  of  at  various 
periods  during  the  nreeeding  century,  by  purcbai.e  or 
conquest.   The  Venetians  offered  to  pay  allosriancc  to  the 
S«e  of  Rome  as  u-udatLiries  of  tho.se  places,  but  Juhus 
required  unconditionaJ  re.-.titution.    l"pQU  tiiis  the  pope, 
Loui.s  XII.  of  France,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Maximi- 
lian I.  of  Austria  formed  a  league  to  spoil  the  Venetians 
of  all  their  continental  territories.  The  French  defeated 
the  Veoetiaii  aimy  under  Alviano  at  Agnadello  i  the 
Crtrmana  came  from  the  north,  and  tbe  whole  Venetian 
Terra  Ferma  was  overrun,  pillapcd.  and  treated  in  the 
most  atrocious  manner.   The  troops  of  Uie  republic  had 
V.  iihdrawn  to  Mestrc  on  the  border  of  the  laijoons.  Sud 
denly  I'ope  Julius  conceived  a  dislike  for  his  allies ;  lie 
wished  to  clear  Italy  of  all  foreigners,  and  having  re-con- 
quered tlie  Roma?na,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Venice.  [Jruvs  II.]  This  laTdl  the  repuUfefirom  destruo- 
tioni  thoueh  it  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  losses  it 
sustained  during  the  rest  of  the  war.    Ultimately  the 
peace  of   Noyoti  between  Charles  V.  and    Francb  I. 
restored  peace  to  Italy  for  a  while,  and  \'eiiice  recovered 
its  continental  dominion:*,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Romagna.    From  that  time  tlie  Venetians  endeavoured 
to  steer  dear  as  much  as  pos.rih!e  of  the  bub.^cquent  wars 
that  took  place  ialta^  between  the  French.  SpaoiardSt  and 
Qennans.  At  the  same  time  they  seemed  to  dmw  more 
closely  their  nlalion .  with  tlio  house  of  Austria  with  nape  ct 
to  their  common  etit-niy  tht.'  Ottomans. 

l.-KiT-KJ.  A  lu  -v  Turkish  war,  in  whicli  tlic  Vuiielians 
lobt  Nauplia  and  their  other  remaining  strongholds  in  tlic 
Morea,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Atdupeiago.  Candia 

IsId^  War  of  Cyprus,  in  which  Venice  loat  that 
island.  [Cvpris.] 

1018.  Conspiracy  of  the  marquin  of  Bedmar,  Spanish 
ambassador  at  \'enice,  against  llie  republic.  Venice  had 
long  since  drawn  upon  itself  the  hatred  of  Spain,  because 
it  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ambitious  views  of  that  court, 
because  it  was  tlie  constant  policy  of  the  senate  to  prescrv  e, 
as  much  as  it  lay  in  their  power,  a  balance  in  Europe,  by 
diawing  nearer  to  Frimce,  by  kee]^ngup  a  good  undcr- 
standing  ivith  the  other  republics,  the  I)utch,  the  Orisons, 
n"iJ  the  SAi.ts,  and  by  siipporliu!;  the  duke  of  Savoy 
■ai;ain>t  Spain.  The  Spaiiisli  vircroy  of  Naples  and  the 
Sp.nii.sh  govenior  of  ^li!an  ciK  or.ruLjLd  Bi  ilin:ir  to  strike 
liiov.-.  Ilf  engaged  seviral  ik-sperate  adventurers, 
(  .  !  ,  !  ii^'ii  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Venice, 
bcaidtis  a  number  of  artisans  and  other  men  of  low  con- 
^iMi,  who  were  to  set  flie  to  the  anenal  and  other  public 
buQdings,  and  massacre  the  doge,  senalora,  and  noblis, 
and  give  up  the  city  to  indiscrinunatc  plunder.  A  Spanish 
«fjuail;  on  whicli  had  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Sicily  entered 
the  Adriatic  to  be  ready.  The  tlay  of  the  .iVst  ension,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  <frLa't  solemnity  of  the  doge's  wedding 
the  sea,  was  lixcd  for  the  attempt.  One  of  the  cunspi- 
istors  however  turned  infonner ;  the  others  were  seized, 
tried,  and  hanged,  and  their  bodiea  exposed  in  tho  square 


ofSt^Mark.  Tbepnrtioularsof  thetriakwen^taMHlonm 
iaawttemoif  atanii  kept  a  profound  seent;  Uiefi^Maian 
ambassador  was  escorteil  in  safetv  out  of  Venice.  He 
published,  or  caused  to  be  published,  a  political  treatise 
in  which  1k%  a  minister  of  despotic  and  ultra  Catiiolic 
Spain,  speaks  of  the  Venetian  people  as  oppressed  by  an 
oligarchy,  which  he  calls  irreUgioua,  because  the  clergy 
was  subieet  to  the  civil  power,  and  he  foretells  the  tall  of 
the  repubUe  as  imminent.  It  lasted  however  about  two 
oentunea  logger.  This  book,  which  made  neat  noise  nt 
the  time,  is  entilied  •  Squittinio  della  libertiVeneta.' 

1645-69.  War  of  Candia,  in  which  the  Venetians,  under 
a  succession  of  able  commanders,  displayed  uiiconimon 
gallantry,  ability,  and  perseverance.  The  island  at  last 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  capital  surrendered 
by  capitulation.  Its  senate,  the  reflected  image  of  that  of 
the  parent  state,  returned  into  the  Great  Council  of  Venice, 
from  which  it  had  emanated.  [Candia.] 

1684-09.  A  new  war  between  Venice  and  the  Porte. 
Tlie  Venetiaris,  under  the  gallant  Francesco  Morosini,  who 
had  si  rvcd  in  the  war  of  ('uiidia,  reconquered  the  Morea 
and.>^gina,  boidcs  several  jjlaces  in  Dalmatia,  which  w  ere 
secured  to  Venice  by  the  treaty  of  CurlovNitz.  [Mluujsi.m.] 

1714-18.  The  Turks  again  invmledthe  Morea  and  con- 
quered it,  and  Venice  renounced  its  claims  to  it  by  the 
treaty  of  FaawEOwitiv  in  June.  171&  This  was  the  last 
war  betweenVeniee  and  the  Porte.  Veideeabatahied  during 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  wars  which  disturbed  Italy.  But  during  this  long 
period  of  peac*;  .slie  v, as  ha-tetnng  to  decay;  her  I'LiniKr 
spirit  was  fled,  her  cuininerce  had  passed  into  other  hands, 
many  of  the  nobles  had  become  .selti>h  and  licentious, 
the  majority  of  them  were  poor  and  mercenajy.  Ihe 
state  inquisition  had  gieatly  relaxed  from  its  Soma  vigt- 
lanoe.  The  soundest  port  of  the  population  waa  among 
the  lower  orden,  who  were  still  enthosiastieally  attached  to 

St.  Mark,  wliicli  with  them  was  synonymous  v, ith  the  re- 
public. We  di)  liiif  cjuote  I'roni  any  paneg^ynst  ol  \'i  nice, 
luit  fruiii  a  co;itLiiij)urai  V  v.  ritcr  professedly  and  hereditarily 
liostile  to  the  Venetian  aristocracy  :  '  Social  life  at  Veoico 
was  smooth  aadeai^.  Things  were  s  j  ordained  that  tht 
people  were  canaaed,  and  all  sorts  of  amusements  en- 
couraged. "  Semo  a  Venezia"  was  tbe  common  ex{}res- 
sion  to  denote  the  perfect  liberty  in  which  any  one  might 
indulge.  Commerce  was  protected;  the  nobles  mixed 
familiarly  with  all  cia.-ses  of  people,  every  patrician 
house  having  a  certain  number  of  persons  dependent  upon 
its  interest  and  good  offices  with  tlu'  guvi.rnint  iit  ;  thii 
connection  of  patrons  and  clients  maintained  a  spirit  of 
mutual  good  feeling  between  the  vaiKMls  classes ;  the  yoke 
was  thus  adorned  with  ilowen»  and  was  rendered  less 
irksome  through  the  long  habit  oi  wearing  it ;  its  antiquity 
made  it  appear  venerable.  Tliere  was  no  other  political 
constitution  in  Europe  older  or  better  supported  by  glo- 
rious reminiscences  and  a  loni;  course  of  pio-iperity.  'ITie 
citizen  of  Venice,  respected  and  well  treated  wherever  he 
went,  willingly  forgave  his  many  sovereigns  their  aristo- 
cratic laws ;  the  aspect  of  his  own  thriving  country,  the 
activity  of  commerce,  opulence  and  ease,  and  ph  usure 
were  to  him  a  sufficient  compensation  forpoliticai  depend* 
ence.*   ( Dandolo,  Letlere  su  Vewzia,  1827.) 

The  only  danger  for  a  person  at  Venice  was  that  of 
speaking  about  internal  pOiilics,  for  the  polities  of  other 
countries  might  be  freely  i  :i-:  ..i^-ed  ;  bul  the  people  were 
so  accustomed  t-o  reserve,  that  any  indiscretion  was  seldom 
committed.  '  De  Deo  parum,  dc  Principe  nihil,'  was  an 
old  proverb  characteristic  of  Venice.  By  the  word  *  prince' 
the  government  was  meant.  The  knowledge  that  there 
were  inquisitors  of  state  who,  through  their  numerous  spi«^ 
were  supposed  to  be  omnipresent,  was  sufficient  to  reslmin 
all  tongues,  and  maintain  order  and  respect  for  the  existing 
institutions.  'Whilst  in  all  other  great  Italian  cities  in  all 
popular  festivals  or  large  .issemblles  a  lartre  attendance  of 
police  or  military  was  considered  indisj^ensable  for  the 
public  tranquilUty  and  security,  at  Venice,  a  few  yca.n 
before  the  fall  of  the  republic  only  four  servants  of  Ibe 
iiKiuisitors,  w  ith  their  black  stsflk  in  hand,  were  sufficient  to 

restrain  111,'  inum  r.-L'  niiiltitude  v.liieli  thronged  the  square 
of  St.  Maik  and  llu-  a-ijaeent  streets  and  avenues  on  the 
day  when  the  goverumenl  gave  a  splendid  festival  and 
bull-fight  in  honour  of  the  graud-diike  Paul  of  Kusaia  aud 
his  wife,  who  were  tmvdQing  in  Italy  under  sa  aasumed 

name.'  C/Wrf.)  . .  V 
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In  17B8  the  popuIalUoii  of  the  temtories  of  the  Venetian 

X*)lic  was  as  follows:  city  of  Venice,  139,005  intui- 
ts ;  the  Dopiido,  or  metropolitan  province,  li.XJ,l>l2 ; 
province  of  Breitia,  2WU,ti5H;  Salo,  41,yl8;  Berganio, 
■il'>,ll)l;  Crema,  40,i>r>o;  Verona,  228,172;  Viceii/a. 
221, IHG;  Padova,  273,371;  Polcaine  di  Uovigo,  63,33«) ; 
Maria  Trcvisona,  363,219;  Palma,  3721:  Patria  del 
Friuli,  329,003 ;  Cividale  del  IViuli,  30^176}  Mm,  92fii&  i 
Pinffuente,  7367 ;  DalmmtiA  and  ponewioBl  OA  the  eoeet 
of  Albania,  259,966  ;  Isolo  del  Lcvantc,  or  Ionian  l&lnndn. 
144,059 ;  Jews  scattered  on  various  points,  32U7  :  tola), 
2.&14,212.  (Qwdri,  Fro^Mtto  Stahdieo  MU  Frarimeie 
p'enete.) 

The  publie  levemM  nw  estimated  at  about  nine  millions 
of  ducatei  or  eboot  two  milliom  eterling.  The  militaiy 
comifted  of  6000  regulars,  besides  18.000  SItiTooiBiii  ami 

IHdmatians,  and  about  30,000  militia  of  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces. Tlicre  were  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  besides  about 
filly  j;alioys  and  smaller  VLSM'lh.   {Riiculln  ira  di 

Docutnenit  iiiediti  die  fumiano  la  Storm  della  liivolu- 
gione  e  Caduta  delta  Repubbltca  di  f'euez ia.) 

When  the  French  revolutionary  armies  began  to  threaten 
Italy  on  the  aide  of  Piedmont,  the  Venetian  ^vemment 
was  invited  by  the  emperor  of  Q«rmMy  and  Im  alltes  to 
join  the  coalition  against  Fiwice.  The  question  was  de- 
baled  in  the  Senate,  or  Council  of  Pregadi.    Francesc  o 
Pesaro,  one  of  the  must  distint^uishcd  members  of  that 
assembly,  spoke  to  the  eJleet  of  ninintainiiii,'  the  accus- 
tomed system  of  neutrality  which  the  republic  had  fol- 
lowed for  a  century  past  iin  all  continental  wars,  but  he 
insirted  upon  its  Miag  an  armed  neutrality  in  order  to 
make  the  territories  of  the  rejiublic  respected  by  both 
the  belligerent  powers.    Ho  advised  to  call  out  the 
*cernide,' or  Italian  militia,  to  c(juip  the  navy,  and  to  send 
a  body  of  Slavonian  troops  to  guard  the  provinces  of 
Terra  P^  rma.    The  senator  Vallaresso,  one  of  the  'Sa\j,' 
or  Kldeis,  spoke  in  ATonr  of  pure  and  simple  neutrality 
without  any  warlike  preparations.  His  advice  was  adopted 
almost  unanimoualy,  ana  it  proved  the  ruin  of  Vetiice.  The 
republic  continued  to  keep  its  ambassador  at  Paris,  and 
•the  French  republic  its  charge  d'affaires  at  Venice.  Meaa- 
tiine  the  Count  de  Lille,  brother  of  the  late  Louis XVI., 
had  fixed  his  residence  at  ^'erona,  and  had  assumed  the 
title  of  Loui><  .Will.    Tlie  Freneii  Direelory,  in  March, 
1796,  requested  his  expulsion  from  the  Venetian  states, 
and  the  Senate  submitting  to  this  request,  Louis  was 
obliged  to  quit  Verona  Ibr  Oenaany,  after  writing  an  in- 
dignant protest  against  this  inhos^table  treatment.  Shortly 
after  Bonaparte  peniMra1(d  into  Piedmont,  and  ir.vaiK.d 
the  Milanese  and  Mantuan  ti  iiiiories  Ijelonping  to  Au>tua. 
T!:e    frontier  towns  of  tlie  '\'etieti;i!i  .states,  Bergamo, 
Hreseia,  Crcma,  Pcschiera,  and  Lcgnago,  ^ve^e  left  by  the 
n<'<;lect  of  the  Venetian  government  in  a  defenceless  state. 
Tliis  circumstance  however  requires  explanation.  There 
was  at  Venice  a  board  of  six  patricians,  elected  by  the 
Great  Council,  and  called  Savj  ael  Consiglio  di  Prcgadi, 
for  they  had  seats  in  the  Senate,  whose  business  it  was  to 
receive  all  dispatches  from  the  foreign  ministers  at  Venice 
or   from  tlie   Venetian  ministers   abroad,   as  well  as 
the  !-eeret  eommunications  of  the  State  Inquisitors  on 
afiaini  of  state,  and  after  having  azamined  them  and 
written  their  own  opinion  on  the  contents,  to  lay  them,  n' 
they  thought  them  of  sufficient  importance,  before  the 
Senate  for  its  final  decision.   The  board  of  the  Savj  was  in 
fact  a  council  of  ministers.    Now  at  the  epoch  of  the 
French  inv;i»ion  of  Italy,  and  for  some  time  previous  to  if, 
numerous  important  despatches  \\ere  received  by  the  Savj 
and  never  eomnumicatcd  to  the  Senate,  which  was  thus 
kept  ignorant  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  state.  A 
flle  of  more  than  one  hundred  despatches*  besides  private 
communications  (Vom  the  state  inquisitors,  wss  afterwards 
found  in  the  fi  i  :  i  1  ri  i  hives,  labelled  '  Filza  di  comunicate 
non  lette  in  hinialu,"  most  of  which  are  tcxtually  given  in 
the  work  'Uaceoltadi  documeiiti  inediti,  che  Ibrniano  la 
Storia  diplomat ica  della  rivohizione  e  caduta  della  Kej)ub- 
blica  di  Veneziiv,'  2  vols,  4to.,  Florence,  1^)0,  a  work 
quoted  by  Daru  and  the  other  conteuiporaiy  historians. 
The  reasons  for  this  strange  conduct  of  the  *  Savj  *  may 
have  been  various :  one  was  evidently  the  wish  to  pre- 
serve their  favourite  system  of  unarmed  neutrality;  out 
another  is  plainly  hinted  at  with  regard  to  some  of  In, in  at 
iMst,  and  that  is  disatiection  towards  the  state — fur  there 
is  no  dottM  thai  sevonl  influential  pntBNUM  were  seized 


with  the  prevalent  revolutionary  ideas  of  the  tinMtMidb4« 

longed  to  secret  societies  whfch  corresponded  with  the 
chiles  of  France,  Milan,  and  other  places.  Some  of  them 
threw  oit'  the  mask  ailer  the  fall  of  the  anstocratm  go- 
vernment! mA  puhliely  wwte  and  apoln  in  tmw  of  demo- 
cracy. 

Honaparte  entered  Milan  on  the  14th  of  May,  17!>G: 
the  Austrian  Catcei  retired  towards  Mantua.  Ths 
TVeneh  took  the  parallel  road  through  the  Venetian 

.•states  by  Brescia  to  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Garda,  in 
urder  to  cut  otf  the  communications  of  the  Austrian  i-v- 
tmiiir  army  w  ith  the  Tyrol.  The  Austrianst  having  thrown 
a  Mifficierit  garrison  into  Mantua,  took  ]iosse».Hion  of 
Peschiera,  a  Venetian  fartres-s  at  the  Bouthern  extremity  ol 
tlie  laica  of  Garda,  to  secure  their  retreat  to  the  Tyrol.  Tlie 
Wenell,  who  hni  already  violated  the  neutraUty  of  Venice 
by  entering  Brescia,  made  much  noise  about  the  Aoatriuia 
occupying  Peschiera ;  and  as  this  was  the  ground  of  their 
future' 1 1  ostileeondnstUmaid*  VeniM,  eoae  exptanatioa 

is  required. 

Austria  having  become  possessed  of  the  duchies  of  Milan 
and  Mantua  at  the  Iwgiiuuog  of  the  eighteenth  centur)',  it 
was  agreed  by  Veniee,  whose  territory^  was  interposed  be- 
tween the  Milanese  and  the  other  Aestrian  donuniona, 

that  the  Austrian  troops  should  be  allowed  to  pass  to  and 

from  Milan  through  the  Venetian  tenifory  by  the  shortoht 
road,  without  entering  any  of  the  fortitied  town.^,  taking 
any  military  position,  or  const  met  ins:  defences  on  the  said 
territoiy.  The  road  generally  taken  by  the  Austrian 
troops  was  that  of  the  Tyrol  and  along  the  shores  of  \h-j 
lake  of  Garda  to  Maatua.  Wlien  Bcudieu,  in  May,  17Ue^ 
was  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Adda  by  Bonaparte, 
he  retired  through  llie  Venetian  territory  towards  the 
Mincio  for  the  defence  of  Mantua.  Bonaparte  Ibllowid 
him  and  entered  Brescia,  a  walled  city  belonging  to 
Venice,  where  he  quartered  a  division  of  his  amiy. 
He  thence  issued  a  prodamation,  dated  May  2!ith, 
stating  that  in  passing  through  the  Venetian  states  he 
woultl  pav  all  due  regard  to  the  friendship  existing 
between  that  antient  republic  and  FVaoce,  that  he  would 

Eay  cash  for  ever>'thing  supplied  to  his  soldiers,  Sec. 
leaulicu,  hearing  of  the  occupation  of  Brescia  by  the 
French,  gave  orders  to  one  of  h;s  officers  to  occupy  Petr- 
chiera,  a  fortitied  town  of  the  Venetians,  in  order  to  pio- 
teet  his  communications  with  the  Tyrol.  Peschiera  was 
only  garrisoned  by  a  few  Venetian  invalids,  and  its  guns 
were  mostly  without  cantagcs.  The  officer  eomnanainf 
it  had  represented  the  defenoeleas  eonditiott  of  the  place, 
but  the  Provvcditore  Foscarini  had  neglected  the  warning. 
A  few  d.ays  alter,  Bcaulicu  being  defeated  at  Bnrglu  tto  by 
tlie  Ficnch,  retired  into  Ww  Tyrol,  and  the  Austrian  force 
which  had  occupied  Peschiera  evacuated  it  to  join  the 
main  body.  The  French  then  entered  Peschiera  and  gar- 
risoned it.  Bonaparte  said  that  the  Venetian  gpvemmenL 
ought  to  have  garrisoned  Peschiera  so  as  to  prevent  the 
Austrians  entering  it ;  and  he  seized  this  as  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  frightening  the  Venetian  scn.ate  into  sub- 
mis-sion  to  nis  dictates.  He  was  writing  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Director)'  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  namely,  that 
Peschiera  was  destitute  of  defence  when  the  Austrians 
entered  it  by  a  stratagem.  *  If  your  object,'  he  added,  *  ia 
to  draw  five  or  ris  muKone  from 'Venice,  you  have  new« 
fair  pretence  for  a  rupture.  You  can  ask  the  money  as 
an  indemnity  for  the  battle  of  Borghctto,  which  I  fought 
in  cnnsecjuence  of  tlie  taking  of  Peschiera.  If  you  have 
further  views  respecting  Venice,  we  may  jTolract  lliis  sub- 
ject of  recrimination  until  more  favourable  opportunities; 
we  must  not  quarrel  with  ever)bo<ly  at  once.'  (.Bona- 
parte's Corrcspiindence — Letter  t>/  tlu;  Ith  of  June,  1796.) 

The  Froweditore  Foscarini,  whom  the  Senate  had  matt 
to  Verona  as  captain-general,  came  to  Bonapaiteli  head- 
qnai'eps  to  justify  lumsilf  1  'li  busine)>s  of  Pes- 
chiera. Bonaparte  received  hmi  \i  ly  ill,  spoke  of  revenge 
.igain>t  Venice,  brought  forth  the  old  charge  of  its  having 
given  an  asylum  to  the  Pretender  (Louis  XVIII.',  and  at 
last  concluded  by  demanding  imperiously  to  be  allowed 
ingress  voXo  the  fortified  town  oi  Verona  the  next  du*, 
where  he  intended  to  leave  a  garrison  till  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  If  reAised,  he  would  storm  the  place.  Tliis 
convei>ation  took  place  on  the  31st  of  May,  two  dap  al^er 
the  date  of  his  proclamation  from  Ba-scia,  in  which  he 

Erofeascd  a  friendly  regard  for  \  cnice^  Foscarini,  not 
Rvinf  time  to  receive  initiitctioacflpfe^iSiti^eClclO^e 
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ae^tlld  knowitur  the  Senate's  ytidi  to  avoid  hoctflitieft, 
coOMnted.  and  the  French  on  the  1st  of  June  entered 
VcroTUU  They  afterwRrds  entered  Lecrimgo,  Berime, 
Crenia,  and  any  other  Venetian  town,  win  ther  fortified  or 
not,  which  RiiiU  d  tlu'ir  purpose,  dcniandinef  at  the  same 
time  provisions,  cart*,  hoi-ses,  &c.  Thiy  left  the  civil 
Ifovcrnnient  however  in  the  hands  of  tlie  \  enetiao  authori- 
tj<  >.  Atler  thiii  all  wruples  about  neutmUty  were  at  an  end, 
and  biitli  Aintrians  and  Frenoh  entered  toe  tenriteciea  and 
toKnw  of  4he  Y«|mMlewlwiieTeraiid  whererer  thejrpktted. 
TIk'  cpnipais^ns  of  Bonaparte  against  Wnrmaer  and  Alvinzi 
\>ero  canit'd  on  clsiefly  on  the  Venetian  territory. 

The  I'rLiH  li  Imops  lived  nnon  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Venetian  States  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  the 
male  which  thej  made  waa  much  great <  r  il.u:!  the  actual 
coMtunptioa  of  Deocsnries.  The  oiatricU  near  the  Adi« 
and  Mm  bcMrtiflil  ahowe  of  the  lalca  of  €tod»  ■uftwiq  tne 
rno*t  The  gemoMtriiieee  of  the  senate  to  Bonaparte  md 
\hv  Directory  produced  no  effect.  Bonaparte  allei^ed  the 
•  xigencie*  of  war.  and  one  of  the  Directors.  Ke\vl>ell, 
gravely  complained  to  the  aiubaasador,  Qnerini,  that  the 
Venetians  did  not  like  the  French.   Bonapnttr  ;\ttc  cteil  to 
disbelieve  altogether  the  report*  of  oatrages  committed  by 
his  soldiers,  which  were  communieated  to  him  by  the 
Venetian  Provveditore  in  Deoeiabar,  1700^  and  vet  on  the 
3ti  of  October  preceding  he  had  erderad  his  enicf  of  the 
staff  io  place  putroies  on  the  road  from  Verona  to  Tlassano, 
' in  orrier  to  stop  the  cxccf^scs  connnitted  by  the  French 
i;ii!ifary,  who  plunder  or  devastate  tiie  <  niintty.'    Hut  in 
October  he  wanted  to  conciliate  the  Venetian  senate,  as 
AU-in7j  was  upon  the  point  of  advancing ;  and  in  Decem- 
ber he  had  defeated  Alvinzi,  and  hia  tone  towards  the 
senate  dnnffed.  At  the  end  of  December  General  Bam- 
ijiiay  d'Hilhers,  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  surprised  the 
caAt'ie  of  Bergamo  aiui  drove  the  Venetian  garrison  away. 
The  commandant  ol  Peschiera  did  the  same,  and  arrested 
the  Venetian  governor.   In  March,  1787,  a  revolt  broke 
oat  in  Bergamo  and  Brescia  against  t)ie  Venetian  authori- 
ties ftnd  the  FmKh  commandant  at  Bergamo  openly  took 
the  p«rl  of  the  Insurgents,  stopped  and  opened  the  dis- 
patches of  the  Venetian  PodestA,  and  then  arrested  that 
officer  and  sent  him  out  of  the  town.   The  insurgents  were 
joined  by  a  mimlji  t  of  Milanese,  Poles,  &c.,  and  they  threw 
otf  the  wlegiance  of  Venice,  and  pulled  down  thelfag  and 
other  emblems  of  the  reimbiic.    At  Crenia  the  same  thing 
was  done  by  a  body  of  French  troops  who  had  asked  leave 
to  paaa  through  that  town.  The  senate  on  hearing  this 
ne^-ni  asked  the  French  minister  at  Venice  forexplanatimia 
of  this  strange  conduct,  and  the  minister  answered  that  he 
^new  nothing  of  the  mn'trr.    The  senate  then  dispatched 
two  nobles  to  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  at  Corizia  in  pur- 
suit of  the  archduke  (  liArU's.    Bonaparte  told  them  that 
he  ahonld  not  interfere  between  the  senate  and  its  revolted 
■Bfajeeia,  tihat  the  aenate  might  take  such  measures  as  it 
ttwD^t  proper,  providad  it  nroeeted  the  Frenoh  gMrriaona 
nhich  had  noeMflsionofthecflMf«flf  BerigamoaiwBreana, 
and  he  enaed  by  prnpnsin^r  an  alliance  between  Venice 
hnd  France,  on  whu  ii  coiulitiou  he  would  help  them  to 
put  down  the  insurgents.    This  however  wan  decliiu'd  liy 
the  Venetian  envoy*.    Bonaparte  has  denied  having  had 
anything  to  do  with  revolt  in  the  Venetian  states  (Bou- 
rianaaVi  JItMotrt).  obaervtiur  that  he  had  too  much  tact  to 
m  hi«  rearwhitat  he  waa  advanehig  into  the 
Austrian  liereditarj^  states.   But  he  had  given  the  impulse 
before  ;  he  had  manifested  on  many  occasions  a  hostile 
••v  lit  tii  .vards  A  enice,  and  the  officers  who  remained  in 
licmbardy  were  not  so  cautious  as  himself.    It  is  well 
known  that  for  months  before  these  eventa  both  the  Direc- 
tory and  Bonaparta  bad  ibreaeen  the  expediency  of  siving 
the  emperor  at  the  peade  a  oompeniation  out  of  the  vene- 
tiaa  territory.  Had  the  senate  accepted  the  alliance  of 
PViuice,  and  thus  put  itself  in  hostility  towards  Austria, 
it  wiiuld  perhaps  only  have  facilitated  the  views  of  the 
Directory,  as  Austria  would  have  felt  less  scruple  in  shar- 
ing the  st)oiU  of  an  enemy,   lha  Mnlto  WW  aa  nmch 
amid  of  Aoitria  as  of  Fiance. 

The  revolationisis  of  Breaeia  and  Bergamo  threatened 
the  other  provinces  whidk  remained  in  olDedieiKa  to  the 
senate,  and  especially  the  Veronese.  The  senate  sent  troope 
\o  Verona  to  defend  that  importnr.t  (•■.♦y.  The  cmintry- 
pecple  in  the  neiehhourhoml  were  amu'd  tuul  pliiced  under 
the  command  of  Count  Emilj.    Ttie  pcasautry  of  the  other 
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tionists  of  Bofamo  and  Breaeia  in  sereral  plaoei,  espe- 
cially at  Salft,  where  they  beat  them,  and  made  many 
prisoners,  including  a  detachment  of  Poled  m  the  French 
service,  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  revolutionists. 
At  the  same  time  the  peasantry  in  some  districts,  being 
excited  against  the  revolutionists  and  the  French,  killed 
several  of  the  latter  who  were  marching  in  small  parties 
through  the  coantj]r.  Bonap»to  hearing  this,  and  having 
now  agnadthe  anustice  with  the  Austrian*,  in  which  the 
qnestiott  ef  eompeniation  to  the  emperor  out  of  the  Vene- 
tian  states  had  been  already  suggested,  dispatched  Junot 
to  the  senate  with  a  furious  niessage,  exacirerating  the 
outrages  committed  .i;riiinst  his  soldiers,  and  threatening 
vengeance.  The  prehminaries  of  Leoben  were  signed  on 
the  18th  April.  Meantime,  and  on  the  17th,  a  frightful 
tnmolt  broKe  out  in  the  dtjr  of  Verona  betweea  the  people 
and  Uie  French  who  garrisoned  the  castles. 

This  insurrection  of  Verona  and  the  adjacent  coimtry 
has  been  urged  as  evidence  of  the  hcnatc  B  intentions  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  French,  and  make  another  Sicilian 
Vespera  of  it.  Here  wo  must  again  recur  to  dates  and  do- 
cuments, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  despatches 
of  the  French  generals  themselves,  as  quoted  by  Ckmnt 
Dam,  in  the  Pieces  JuHifleaiivea  at  the  end  of  his '  Histoire 
de  laR&publique  de  Venise,'  vol.  viii.,  and  which  are  in 
hot  extracted  from  Panckoucke's  correspondence  of  Bo- 
naparte alreadv  quoted.  General  Kilmaine,  in  his  despatch 
dated  .Milan,  April  :">,  hesran  by  assuming  tiiut  the  senate's 
de.Mgn  was  to  make  a  cnisatio  against  the  French,  and 
quote  as  a  proof  of  it  a  pretended  proclamation,  by  the 
Provveditore  Battaglia,  which  waa  alter^vards  proved  to 
have  been  forged  at  Milan.  Kilmaine  upon  thu»  ordered 
detachments  of  PVench  troops  to  disperse  all  the  armed 
peasants  they  met  in  the  Venetian  ti niton-  nf  l^rrir.nmo. 
AHer  this  he  conclude<l  his  desp.itch  by  jsiiying  it  would  he 
desirable  to  stop  some  of  the  couriers  which  (riimani,  the 
Venetian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  was  sending  to  the  senate, 
'as  Grimani's  long  conferences  with  the  Austrian  nii» 
nisters  make  me  beUaot  that  the  senate  is  hatching 
some  perfidy  against  the  French  army.*  So  it  was 
only  a  supposition  after  all.  In  his  previous  despatch, 
3rd  April,  he  liad  said  that  the  peasants  of  the  valleys 
of  Bergamo  were  arming  under  the  pretence  of  re- 
ducing Bergamo,  and  that  their  war-cry  was,  'Death  totiie 
Jacobins  and  to  the  French.'  And  he  added  that  the  V'e- 
netian  government  might  have  reduced  Bergamo  bjr  tpeans 
of  its  regular  troops.  But  how  could  thev  have  done  this 
while  a  strong  French  garrison  occupied  tne  town  and  the 
castle  and  evidently  protected  the  insurgents  ?  It  would 
ha\  f  hronght  on  an  open  colli.sion  iK'tween  the  troops  of  tiic 
two  states.  The  French  general  Balland,  who  co.nmanded 
at  \  eroiui,  wrote  '  f>\\\  April)  that  the  Venetian  general  huv- 
insr  thrown  a  bridge  across  the  Mincio  for  the  purjwse  of 
acting  against  the  insurgents  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  the 
French  conunandant  of  Pcachieia  sent  a  detachment  to  cut 
down  the  bridge,  and  Biallatul  approved  of  this  measure : 
and  this  same  HaUand  afFonlcil  prnti'-tion  in  the  castles  of 
Verona  to  si'veial  rc\ tilutinnai \  liaili-rs  from  the  hands 
of  the  Venetian  authorities.  So  mui  li  for  French  neu- 
trality and  the  freedom  of  operations  allowed  to  the  officers 
of  the  senate.  Tlie  French  minister  at  ^'cnice,  Lallcincatj 
writes  confidentially  to  Bmiaparte,  the  5th  April :  "There 
is  no  doubt  that  General  jVombrowsky  and  the  Polish 
legion  have  taken  part  with  the  insurgents  in  the  affair  of 
SaliV  I  am  asking  satisfaction  for  the  French  soldiers, 
killed  in  this  affair,  but  I  am  aware  that  the  truth  is  already 
known  here.  ...  Do  you  suppo'^e  that  the  French  soldiers 
who  have  been  fighting  these  six  years  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  will  not  support  those  whom  they  consider  as  their 
brethren  in  the  same  cause?  No  authority  will  be  able  to 
restrain  them,  and  the  insurgents, knowing  this,  will  show 
themselves  more  openly,  and  the  explosion  will  become 
general.  I  aee  ahpeady  an  instance  of  this  in  th«  Polidi 

legion.' 

Tliis  letter  would  be  .sufficient  to  show  the  real  truth. 
But  the  despatches  of  the  Venetian  prov>-editore  at  Verona 
explain  the  whole  affair  of  the  insnirrcction  still  more  clearly. 
They  are  found  in  the  RaeaUta  Cronohgica  of  documents 
before  mentioned.  The  senate  srave  orders  to  save  Verona 
IVom  the  revolutioni.sts  who  were  ilircatcniiig  it.  The  regular 
troojw  not  being  sufTicient,  the  peas;iiils  were  armed  and 
phu-i'd  under  the  eomm.n'.d  of  .some  nohlenu  ii.    They  had 

orders  tp  attack  the  insurgeats.  The  French  g^rison  iju  ^ 
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the  caitlos  of  Verona  sei  iiiEj  prcat  nniltitudo^  of  people 
aawmblfd,  fired  some  shots  upon  the  town,  and  thus,  eom- 
nitted  the  firrt  act  of  hostility.  The  people  then  could  no 
longer  be  restnUied,  dtlKMidil  the  Venetian  authorities  did 
•II  they  eould  to  pmeot  %  or  at  least  to  lave  the  French 
•oldicn.  Th(»e  that  were  taken  at  Oie  galea  of  tha  town 
hy  the  anned  pcasantxy  were  saved.  Thote  aeattered 
about  tlic'  town  were  killed  hy  the  mob,  and  the  tame 
liapponed  in  st  veml  jcuN  uf  Ihc  country.  Tlu- French 
from  the  ca.stles  of  \  croiui  were  now  cannonadini;  the 
town  and  the  people  who  were  trj  intr  to  assault  the  castles. 
The  provveditore  Giovaunclli  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  ' 
luspenaion  ofhoatiUtiea,  but  he  could  not  pKvail  on  cither 
party.  The  other  provTcditori  of  Vicen»  and  J^ua 
received  orders  from  the  eenate.  dated  22nd  April,  while 
the  fipht  wa.-'  uonUnuinc  in  \'t  i<>:ui.  directing  them  to  take 
every  nieuMiii'  to  prevent  disnidcss  on  the  passage  of  the 
French  troops,  and  to  jninisli  tlu>e  perj-ous  who  should 
create  any  di!*turbance.  It  were  supertlvious  to  accumulate 
evideoee  to  show  that  the  insurrection  of  \'erona  was 
porehr  accidental  and  local,  and  formed  no  part  of  a  pre- 
concerted plan  against  the  French.  French  troops  now 
potiK  1  in  against  Verona,  and  after  an  irregular  defenoe  it 
sr.!  I L  i.  ii  1  ed.  Count  Emilj  and  others  who  had  commanded 
till-  ]n  ;i-aiitry  were  shot  by  the  French  ;  .i  contribution  of 
170,(HXJ  sequins  wiu  required  from  the  c  ity.  the  Monte  di 
Pieti  was  plundered,  the  plate  ot  the  churches  hci/cd,  ;uul 
much  private  property  shared  the  i>arae  fate.  Augereau, 
who  waa  sent  to  Verona,  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to 
Bonqpai^»  saying  that  Verona,  Viecnia,  rad  the  country 
around  had  been  shamefully  plundered,  that  whole  villages 
wei-o  depopulaleil.  families  wandering  about  without  a 
home,  &;c.  (.See  an  account  of  tliia  plunder  in  Bouiienne'd 
Mt'inoin,  Appendix  to  vo).  T. ;  and  also  in  Bonaparte's 
Correavondrnce.) 

The  Senate,  on  the  first  news  of  the  Verona  insuireetion, 
despatched  two  deputies  to  Qonaparte,  who  met  him  at  Gratz 
on  Uie  SSth  April.  They  had  with  him  a  long  and  pain- 
ful conference,  of  which  they  sent  a  report  to  Venice,  dated 
Gradiska,  28th  April,  and  which  is  a  most  important  docu- 
ment concerning  tlle^e  transactions.  IJonaparte  s.iid  he 
had  ofl'ered  alliance  to  Venice  whiK'  the  iirclidiike  was  in 
iu"ras  against  hiui,  Imt  now  he  should  diitate  tlie  law;  he 
should  prove  another  Attila  to  Venice  ;  that  Venice  must 
deliver  to  him  all  the  English  propcit}-,  send  away  the 
English  miaiitar,  punish  all  those  who  had  insulteil  the 
French,  release  all  state  prisonen,  and  he  ended  by  aaying— 
'  Hut  }  oiu-  covcrnmcnt  is  old,  it  must  cease.'  He  inveighed 
against  the  aliu-.es,  some  true  and  others  exaggerated,  of  the 
Venetian  constitution.  In  the  mean  time  another  fatal  in- 
cident occurred  at  Venice.  A  French  armed  vessel  forced 
its  way  into  the  harbour,  against  the  express  regulations  of 
the  place,  and  in  spite  of  the  summons  of  the  port-olhcers. 
The  vessel  fell  against  a  Venetian  galliot  maimed  by  Dal- 
natian  SBiloia»  woo»  dmwing  ttieir  cutlasses,  leaped  on 
board  ^e  Frenchman,  killeo  sereral  men,  induding  the 
commander,  and  wounded  others.  When  Honapartc  lieard 
of  this,  he  demanded  that  the  port  cajilain,  the  three  in- 
(juiiitors  of  state,  and  other  persons  should  be  delivered  u]) 
to  lum  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  ordered  all  tlie  Venetian 
towns  of  the  Terra  Ferma  to  be  s^ed,  and  iesoed  4  turgid 
manifesto  dated  ihum  FalnHBQra»  dechuiog  war  agaust 
Venice. 

Venice  might  have  defended  itself,  but  there  were  some 
traitors  and  many  cow  artls  amongst  the  senators,  who  fancied 
that  they  could,  by  submitting  to  the  \\ill  of  Boiiap.arte, 
avert  their  doom.  They  sent  away  their  Slavonian  sol- 
diers, many  of  whom  were  killed  in  attempting  to  resist 
the  order  to  embark  them  forDalmatia:  they  consented  to 
change  their  constitution,  and  at  last,  with  the  doge  at 
their  head*  abdicated  their  power;  and  as  the  people 
threatened  to  defend  the  old  bj  stem  of  government  against 
its  own  memhci's,  the  Venetian  commander  of  the  lat;oons 
sent  bv)ats  to  cany  over  a  body  of  French  troops  into 
Venice.  A  .soit  of  democratic  council  was  formed  ;  several 
niilHons  of  francs  were  paid  by  Venice  to  France.  Mean- 
time Donaparte  ordered  the  Arsenal  to  be  stripped  of  every- 
tliing;  paintings,  statues,  and  M8S.  from  the  ducal  palace 
were  carried  to  F^oe;  200,000  aequins  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  IModeiia  were  also  seized.  French  troops  sailed  on 
board  the  Venetia?!  ships  of  war  to  take  possession  of  Corfu 
and  the  other  islands,  while  l!ie  Austrians  were  quietly  seiz- 
ing upon  Dalmatia  and  Utria,  according  to  the  secret  under- 


standincr  between  lliem  and  the  French.  The  treaty  by  whicli 
the  French  entered  Venice  and  tlie  old  government  was  abo- 
lished \\as  concluded  at  Milan  lietwven  Bonaparte  and  the 
envoys  of  the  Senate,  on  the  Uilli  May.  17'.I7.  and  it  was  tlu  n 
ratified  hy  the  municipal  council,  which  was  pro  tempore 
the  sole  authority  of  the  state ;  but  Bonaparte  refused  to 
mtiQr  it,  saying  the  munieipai  authoii^  bad  not  sufficient 
powers  fbr  giving  its  sanction.  On  the  28th  May  he  was 
negotiating  the  peace  with  the  emperor,  offering  him  first 
a  part  and  aftcnvards  the  whole  of  the  Venetian  territory. 
It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  emperor  should  have  \'cnice 
and  all  the  territorv'  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Uonaparte  wiuto 
to  the  Directory,  that  'the Venetian  people  were  luit  matle 
for  liberty,  and  that  there  were  no  more  than  3f)0  demo- 
crats in  ul  Vamce.'  If  that  was  the  case,  there  was  neither 
justice  nor  reason  for  overthrowing  by  violenca  the  old  go- 
vernment. The  definitive  treaty  with  Austria  waa  signedoy 
Generals  Bonaparte  and  Clarke  on  one  Mde,  and  the  Count 
Meerveldt  and  the  Martinis  del  Gallo,  the  Austrian  pU  iu- 
potentiaries,  on  the  otiu  r,  at  the  village  of  Campoformio 
near  Udine,  on  the  17th  October,  17U7.  Soon  after  the 
French  troops  evacuated  Venice  and  ttia  Vanatian  territory, 
of  which  the  Austiiaoa  quietly  took  possession,  and  those 
of  the  Venetian  demoerais  who  had  moat  committed  them- 
selves in  t!ic  late  change  were  obliged  to  emigrate  to 
Milan,  raanv  of  them  without  any  means  of  subsislcnce. 
The  doge  .^^anin,  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  first  muLn  - 
trates  of  a  great  republic,  but  a  weali  man  totally  unfit  lor 
the  times,  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  a  fit  while  takingthe 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Austria.  He  died  shortly  after.  Thus 
perished  the  republic  of  VeidM^  aftMr  an  enmnea  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years. 

The  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Venice  are 
chiefly — Botta,  Daru,  the  liarolta  Cronologira  :  Hima- 
parte's  ('orn  spondence,  already  mentioned  ;  and  Tiepolo, 
DiHcorsi  mllu  Sttyria  fetieta,  18^^.) 

VENIE'RO,  DOME'NICO,  born  at  Venice  in  1517,  of  a 
patrician  ikmily,  applied  himself  to  literature,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  to  podiy.  m  was  a  friend  of  Bembo  and  other 
learned  contemporaries.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  wis 
attacked  by  a  nervous  disease  which  rcncKn  dliiin  an  in- 
valid for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Coiilinetl  to  his  ajmiimeiits 
for  manv  vr.-.is.  lie  found  comfort  in  the  society  of  leanied 
men  w  ho  resorted  Uiither  to  converse,  debate,  and  compose 
extempore  poetry.  These  meetings  were  the  origin  of  tta 
'  Aeademia  Veneiiaoa,'  instituted  in  1&98»  of  which  VenienH 
Federico  Badoaro,  and  Paolo  Mamitio  were  the  leading 
members. 

Venicro  WTotc  a  number  of  poems,  remarkable  for 
their  lively  conceptions  and  jiower  of  expression  : — '  Kiiue 
di  Domcnico  Venicro  Senatore  Vcneziano  raccolte  ed 
illustrate  dall'  Abate  Pier  Antonio  Serassi,'  Bergamo,  IT.'il, 
with  a  biography  of  the  author.  Venicro  however  in- 
dulged at  times  in  strained  rhetorical  figures  and  conceits. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  iotioduca  acrortica  into  Italian 
poetry.  He  translated  several  Odes  of  Horace,  which  were 
jiubli-hi'd  !)v  Narduc(  i,  tocrellier  with  transitions  T'om  the 
same  Koiiian  writer  by  Auiiibal  Caro,  i  i  is-mu.  (iiulio  <-'a\  al- 
canti,  and  olhera:  '  (Jdi  Diverse  di  Oiazio  volgari/zate  da 
alcuiii  nobilissimi  Ingegni,'  4lo.,  Venice,  ItiOu,  a  ver)  rare 
edition. 

Veniero  died  in  IfiSZ.  His  toother  LonoM  waa  a  fiiend 
of  the  notorioosPietro  Arctino^  and  like  him  wrote  obaeene 

compositions.  Maffeo  Veniero,  son  of  Lorenzo,  born  at 
Venice  in  I'KiO,  was  an  elegant  jxiet  liotli  in  the  Italian 
language  and  in  his  nati\e  Venetian  dialect.  His  A  ene- 
tiati  poems  are  of  the  erotic  kind,  and  verj'  free,  although 
the  author  held  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Corfu,  which 
he  obtained  at  an  early  age  through  family  and  personal 
interest,  but  it  does  not  appear  tht^  he  ever  resided  in  ilia 
see.  He  died  in  1586,  at  tiic  early  age  of  thir^-aix  yeaia. 
Among  his  Venetian  poems,  one  of  the  mon  successftil 
was  a  canzone  entillcd  '  Iji  Slrazzosa,'  or  '  The  Raceed 
Beauty,'  which  is  a  very  humuruus  parwly  of  one  of 
Petrarchs  canzoni  in  praise  of  Laura.  There  is  a  very 
obscene  poem  entitled  '  La  Zaifeta,*  falsely  attributed  to 
Mafi'eo  Veniero,  but  which  waa  published  in  1531,  long 
before  be  waa  bom,  and,  it  appeals,  by  his  lather  Lonmao. 
(Oamba,  OMezioM  di  Foeti  Antieht  tul  DialeUo  Vent" 
ziano;  Ilaym,  Diblioteca  Italiana.)  The  Italian  poems  of 
MafTco  and  liis  brother  Luigi  have  been  inserted  in  tiie 
edition  of  the  poems  of  their  uncle  IXnnanico.  (TitaboaclUt 
Sioria  delta  Lctteratura  Jtuliatia.) 
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'  VENITIE  FA'CIAS.  or  renire,  the  name  of  a  writ 
addressed  to  the  blienfT  or  other  rdnrning  officer,  com- 
manding him '  to  caiLse  to  come  *  (veoire  iacias)  the  parties 
set  forth  at  the  place  named  in  the  writ.  The  writ  formed 
pert  of  the  entient  piocen  used  in  the  £xeheq;iier  tnimt 
penone  havinff  privilege  of  periiunent.  ftmayaleo  be 
employed  to  cause  persona  to  appear  who  are  charged 
witn  ii  misdememiour,  (4BI.,  c.  24.)  But  the  purp(»e 
to  which  the  \Mi1  h;i>-  hccn  pcnorally  applied,  and  in  re- 
ference tu  whicli  it  is  genemll^r  known,  is  in  summoning 
juries  to  serve  for  the  oralnaiy  trial  of  civil  causes. 

The  form  on  auch  oeeaiione  now  charges  the  sheriff  to 
'ceuse  to  come  here  forthwith  twelve  good  and  lawful 
men  of  the  body  of  your  countv.  qualified  according  to  law, 
and  who  arc  nowise  of  kin  cither  to  AB,  the  plaintiff,  or 
CD,  the    del'endant,  to  muke   a   ctilaiii  jury  of  the 

country  between  the  p.-irlies  aforesaid  of  a  plea  of  , 

because  as  well  the  said  deletidaiit  the  said  plaintiff, 
betweeu  whom  the  matter  in  variance  is,  have  put  them- 
adves  upon  that  jur}'.' 

This  writ  it  sued  out,  but  ie  not  acted  upon,  the  court 
asRondnff  that  the  jurors  have  been  imnmoned  upon  it  and 
have  failed  to  appear  at  'Westmimter,  where  anti(  iitl\  the 
tiial  itself  took  place.  At  the  same  time  another  wnt 
issues,  by  which  the  slu-riff  is  commanded  to  ili>.tiain  their 
lands  or  goods,  or  have  their  bodies,  so  as  to  compel  their 
appearance,  either  before  the  court  at  a  subsequent  day,  or 
before  the  jud||ea  of  aaiize  or  Nisi-priua,  if  they  should  pre- 
viously come  into  the  county.  Thie  is  so  ar^u^sed  that  the 
judg^es  always  do  previously  come  into  the  county,  and  the 
jury  are  summoned  and  caused  to  appear  before  them. 

;  Tidd's  J'racthr ;  Stephens  On  Flrading ;  G  Geo.  IV., 
c.  50  ;  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  67.)    [Jury  ;  Venue.] 

VENLOO  is  a  strongly-fortified  town  in  the  province  of 
Limburg,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  51-'  22' 
N.  laL  and  6*  4'  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas, 
over  which  there  ta  a  flying  bridge  connecting  the  town 
with  fort  St.  Michael  on  the  leR  bank.  In  the  Maas  there 
i»  a  fortified  island  called  thcAVnt  rl.  The  town  ha<«  be- 
tween live  and  six  thousand  inliul  jtar.t.v  part  of  whom  are 
en^raged  in  the  transit-trade  and  part  in  sonic  manvifac- 
tories.  It  is  well  situated  lor  trade,  and  has  a  convenient 
little  port,  so  that  it  serves  as  a  depGt  for  merchandise  from 
all  the  countries  on  the  banlts  of  the  Maas  and  the  Rhine. 
Tenloo  seems  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  greater 
inijiortance  thaii  if  tiow,  it  having  been  a  member  of  the 
famous  llansi.itic  League.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  it  w;is  taken  from  the  French  by  the  allied 
troops  under  tlie  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1702,  whicli  was 
his  first  campaign.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.   (Hanel;  Cannabich;  Stein.) 

VENO'SA.  rBAMUCATA.] 
'  VENTILA'GO,  a  genus  oonsiating  of  only  a  single  spe- 
des  of  plants,  of  the  natural  Older  of  Rharonaeev.  The 
calvx  is  r>-parted  ;  the  corol  rj-pctalled  ;  stamens  5  ;  germ 
2-ct'Ued,  hid  in  the  crenulaled  flat  disk  ;  style  2-clelt. 
Samara  half  superior,  globose,  long-wintjcd,  1-sceded. 
Embryo  erect  with  perisperm.  The  species  V.  maderas 
patana  is  common  in  diffemt  parts  of  India,  fVom  the 
peninsula  to  the  nortb*westenip«ovinees;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  Indian  islands,  as  it  is  flgnred  and  described  by 
Rumph.,  '  Ile.l)  Anili." ;'.  t.  2, by  the  name  of  FUnisvinu- 
nalis.  It  iVunis  a  lar^e  clmibin?  shrub  with  Stiff  branches; 
is  oiTen  dicei  ious.  with  flowers  having  an  ofltasiva  SIIMDy 
not  unlike  tliat  of  Sterculia  fa'tida. 

VENTILATION.    [Warming  awo  VlNTOATlOH.] 

VENTIMI'GUA.  [Sas  Rkmo.] 

VENTRICLE.  rHBABT.] 

VENTRICULITES,  a  genus  of  spongoidZoopbyta.  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  ManteU  for  species  found  in  Oie  cretaceons 

sj'stcm,  ulni'^v'  porous  tissue  is  penetrated  by  distinc  t,  <ilt(Mi 
large  foramina,  arranged  with  more  or  less  of  rcL'i'.iiuil y. 
Ventriculites  radiatus,  Mantell,  'Cnul.  of  Sussex,  pi  10, 
and  V.  Benettin,  pi.  of  the  same  work,  are  examples 
fie^ently  found  in  chalk  and  the  flint  nodules  imbedded 

vkHTRlLOQUISM   (literally  'belly-speaking:'  from 

r  iit'T,  the  belly  a  nl  tDqnor,  I  speak)  is  a  vocal  mimicry 
ol  rounds,  by  w  hu  h  an  iliusioii  is  produced  on  the  hearer 
that  llie  -^oimd  comes,  not  from  the  mimic,  Imt  from  some 
other  appropriate  source.  The  various  phenomena  of 
vocal  municry  ntavbe  conveniently  considered  under  two 
fennal  h^ds,  vix.:  Irt,  The  simple  imitation  of  the 
P.  a.  No.  1647. 


voices  of  persons,  of  animals,  of  musical  instnimenfs,  and 
other  sounds  and  noises  of  every  description,  in  which  no 
illusion  is  intended,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  imit^tfi^wi 
avowedly  and  perceptibly  coniee  from  the  mimic ;  and  Sod. 
The  imitation  of  those  voieea,  aoimd^  and  noises,  not  as 
originating  in  the  mimic,  but  in  some  other,  an  appropri- 
ate source  at  a  triven  or  varying  distance,  in  any  or  even 
in  several  directions  successively.  And  when  these  imita- 
tions are  made  without  moving  the  mouth,  features,  or 
bo<ly,  the  illusive  effect  of  the  mimicry  is  enhanced.  The 
I  terms  mimicry,  or  imitation,  are  commonly  adopted  tu  de- 
signate efforts  under  the  former  general  head  wnere  no  il- 
lusion is  intended,  while  the  term  ventriloquism  distiiH 
guishes  those  under  the  latter  where  an  flliHion  b  pio> 
duced. 

The  various  kinds  of  divination  amonpt  the  nations  of 
anticjuity  which  were  stated  by  the  priesthood  to  be  by  a 
spirit,  a  I'amiliar  spirit,  or  a  spirit  of  divination,  are  now 
supposed  to  have  been  efi^cted  by  means  of  ventriloquism. 
Divination  by  a  familiar  spirit  can  be  tracked  through  a 
long  period  of  time.  By  reference  to  Levitteut,  xz.  9» 
27,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mosaic  law  forbade  the 

:  Hebrews  to  consult  those  liaviiii^  fiuiiiliar  spirits,  and  to 
;  put  to  death  the  possessor.  The  Musaic  law  was  [^iven 
i  about  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Cluist.  Divining  by  a 
familiar  spirit  was  however  so  familiar  to  the  Jews,  that 
the  prophet  Isaiah  draws  a  powetfol^ilhistiation  from  the 
kind  of  voice  heard  in  such  divination,  see  /naioA,  xx.  4, 
In  the  Jei*  <if  the  Apostles,  xvi.  16^  mention  is  mside  of  a 
jromig  woman  with  a  familiar  spirit  meeting  the  Apostles 
in  the  city  of  Philippi  in  Macedonia.  And  St.  Chrysostom 
and  other  early  fnthers  of  tliu  Christian  Church  mention 
divination  by  a  laiuiliar  spnit  as  practised  in  their  day. 
The  practice  of  similar  divination  is  still  common  in  the 
East,  and  is  e\  en  practised  amongst  the  Esquimaux.  Hue 
divination  by  a  familiar  spirit  has  been  piaelised  opwards 
of  three  tiiouaand  vears. 

ThewitchofEndor  divined  by  a  fliaiiliar  spirit;  1  Ann. 
xxviii.  7,  in  Hebrew  i^K— (Ob.)  The  word  is  also  adopted 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  designate  those  persons,  whether 
male  or  female,  in  whom  there  is  a  familiar  spirit.  The 
plural  of  is  — Oboth,  which  in  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Scriptures  is  mostly  rendered  by  the  Greek 
'EyyaarpifivOov^,  which  is  compounded  of  iv,  in,  jaariutf 
the  belly,  and  ftvOoc,  speech,  and  corresponds  vnth  the 
word  ventriloquism.  .This  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  in  the 
Septuagint,  Proftssor  Lee  accounts  lor  by  the  muttering  of 
those  having  a  familiar  spirit— the  /n^iM:  seoUsHebieir 
l.evicon.  or  '  Thes.  Heb.'  Gesenii,  .^ut>  race. 

The  Creeks  ]iractised  a  mode  of  divination  tenneil  gas- 
troraancy,  from  yaiTTiip,  the  belly,  and  fidvTic,  a  prophet ; 
where  the  diviner  replied  without  moving  his  lips,  so 
that  the  consulter  believed  he  heard  the  actual  voice  of  a 
spirit  speaking  from  its  reridence  within  the  priest's  belly. 
St.  Chi^-sostom  adopts  the  same  Greek  word  as  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Septua^nt  version  to  designate  the  diviners 
by  familiar  spints,  viz.  'F.yyatrrfHftiOovc- 

The  Septuagint  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  has  caused 
many  learned  tneolojjians  to  doubt  the  actual  appearanca 
of  Samuel's  ghost,  and  to  infer  that  tlie  whole  scene  was  a 
clever  imposition  on  the  disj>irited  king  by  the  witehAl 
skill  in  vcntriloqtqr.  Ibis  <miniioaisiiqqKHrtedb|y  the  em- 
texL  For  on  a  eareftil  reamng  of  the  whole  nanatfre  of 
Saul's  interview  with  the  witch  at  the  openinc:  of  his  cam- 
pais[n,  compared  with  the  events  of  it  detailed  in  1  i^'atn. 
xviii.,  and  three  Ibllov. in;;  chaptens,  it  ma^  be  remarked, 
1st,  That  Saul  deems  the  appearance,  which  the  woman 
states  she  sees  and  which  she  describes,  to  be  Samuel's 
j^Qst.  2nd,  That  it  is  left  uncertain  whether  Sa\U  after- 
wards saw  the  ghost  at  all.  3rd,  That  the  rep)r  by  divina- 
tion consists  chiefly  in  oracular  echoes  to  SaiU's  questions, 
aided  by  the  recorded  statements  which  he  incidentally 
made  to  her.  4th,  The  prophetic  part  of  the  reply  was 
but  imperfectly  fulfilled.  The  reply  prophesied  three  dis- 
tinct things,  1,  That  Israel  with  Saul  was  to  be  delivered 
into  the  Philistines'  hands ;  2,  Saul  and  his  sons  were  to 
die  on  the  morrow ;  and  3,  The  army  of  Israel  was  to  be 
delivered  into  the  Philistines'  hands  (see  v.  19).  It  is  tnw 
the  army  was  defeated,  and  probably  nearly  annihilated  on 
their  retreat,  when  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slain.  But 
Israel  was  not  delivered  into  the  Philistines'  hands;  the  re 
suit  of  their  conquest  wju»,  that,  having  defeated  the  army, 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  fled  from  that  district  of  the 
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Hdlv  Land,  leaving  the  Philistine!^  in  quiet  ]>oto€S«ion  of 
Betn-«han  and  its  surrounding  towns,  where  indeed  they 
bad  b«M  tolentsd  from  the  fint  occupfttion  of  the  Holy 
Luid  hf  the  Jews.  And  from  dl  fh«  dreamstuieu  nar- 
rated, and  the  Inralilies  in  which  they  occurred,  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  Ih  '.t  Saui"«  death  took  place  on  the  morrow 
of  his  inters'iew  with  llie  witch.  Thus  out  of  three  thinirs 
"Which  were  proplieaied,  we  can  be  certain  only  that  one 
elaetopiM,  wnich,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  circum- 
utances,  occaaons  doubts  to  arise  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
r^hosCs  appearance,  and  the  Septuagint  rendering  points  to 
vcntriloquiini  as  the  means  of  effecting  the  imposition. 

The  e;u  licst  description  of  a  ventriloquial  illxision  in 
mf>il('rii  (Inys  i>  that  performed  b)'  Louis  Hrahant,  valet- 
de-chumbre  of  Francis  I.  Louis  Brabant  was  denied  the 
hand  of  an  heiress  by  her  father.  Soon  after  the  fether 
died,  and  Louis  calls  on  the  widow,  determined  to  swindle 
her  out  of  her  consent  by  the  agency  of  ventriloquism. 
^Scarcely  had  he  entered  her  house  when  she  heard  a  well- 
known  Toice  coming  from  on  high  ;  it  was  that  of  her  dc- 
ccnsed  husband,  s.iyine,  '  Give  my  daughter  to  Louis 
Brabant :  he  is  rich,  and  has  an  excellent  character.  I 
am  suffering  a  severe  but  just  pur.islmicnt  iti  purj»ator3' 
because  I  opposed  a  suitable  marriage.  Do  what  I  re- 
commend, and  I  then  diall  ascend  to  heaven.'  Some 
nimttca  afterwards  Louis  Brabwnt,  who  had  been  waiting 
In  an  anteehamber,  was  oshered  into  the  widow's  pre- 
sence, but  no  one  suspected  that  he  had  counterfeited  the 
voice  of  the  deceased.  The  wish  ft-om  purgatory  was 
obeyed  by  an  immediate  consent  to  the  proposed  marriage. 
Thus  ikr  succe^ful,  it  was  now  indispensable  for  Bra- 
Iwat  to  have  money  at  command ;  and  ha  aoon  decided 
on  a  Tentriloauial  eiqpedlent  for  that  purpose.  A  rich 
banker,  named  Corau,  wfio  had  acquired  great  wealth  by 
unscrupolom  means,  and  who  was  apprehensive  of  the 
penalties  with  which  a  future  life  tnreatened  him,  was 
thouifht  by  Rriibant  to  he  a  fit  person  to  be  fritrhtcned 
out  of  some  of  his  wealth  by  the  agency  of  ventrilo<iuv'. 
He  managed  to  obtain  an  interview,  in  which  he  adroitly 
turned  the  conversation  to  a  fliture  life,  with  its  rewards 
and  punishments;  and  spoke  of  spectres,  demons,  pur- 
gatonr,  and  hell  itself,  when  he  obserred  the  banker's 
countenance  expressive  of  deep  emotion.  He  paused, 
and  in  the  interval  of  silence  a  fearful  voice  was  heard, 
saying  that  he  had  come  lor  sorae  minutes  from  the  fires 
ot*  purgaforj%  where  he  had  long  been  buffering,  and 
would  remain  until  his  son  terminated  his  penalties  by  an 
act  of  beneficence ;  adding  by  way  of  suegeslion,  that  a 
laige  sum  of  money  should  be  given  to  Brabant  to  ^r- 
chase  the  fivedom  of  those  Chmtians  who  had  ftllen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tiirks.  M.  Oornu  was  nuich  terrified,  but 
lie  dill  not  comply ;  and  Brabant  found  it  ncce>sjiry  to  pay 
him  a  second  visit.  And  now  it  wiia  not  only  the  father's 
voice,  but  also  those  of  his  decea^ni  iViemls,  many  of  w  hom 
he  at  once  recognisedfdeafenini;  him  with  their  solicitation 
for  Ilia  fiiture  happinaai,  and  threateniiu'  liim  with  the 
neat  aeTcre  punimments  awuting  him  n  he  refused  to 

Rirfimnthe  act  of  beneficence  requireil.  All  the  saints  of 
e  calendar  were  invoked,  tlie  tumult  uicreased,  andover- 
whelmiii;;  the  banker,  lu'  cave  ten  thousand  crowns  to 
Brabant  for  the  purcha.se;  and  of  course  the  cunning  ven- 
triloquist applied  the  money  to  his  own  purposes. 

Tlie  work  of  M.  I'Abb^  de  la  Chapelle,  published  1772, 
dt.acrlptive  of  the  feats  of  Baron  Men^n  at  Vienna,  and  of 
M.  St.  Gille  near  Paris,  claims  attention.  Baron  Meofen 
made  a  doll  with  moveable  lips,  which  he  could  controlby 
hi-  lirunl  under  its  dress.  With  this  doll  he  held  witty  and 
satjiit  ul  dialogue.  The  author  of  this  article  saw  a  sunilar 
tliir.t,'  in  the  streets  of  London  about  twenty  years  since,  in 
wliich  a  very  sparkling  dialogue  was  held  with  the  doll  by 
to  itineiuit  ventriloquist. 

Banm  Mengen  aaid  he  owed  hia  ait  to  »  poarion  for 
coanterfleitin|r  the  eries  of  animals  and  the  voices  of  per- 

aons.  That  the  poarion  manifested  itself  in  i  nrly  life  :  and 
that  he  had  the  power  of  imitating  bounds  so  accurately  as 
to  make  them  tfptu  to  ooDw  fton  othor  plaoca  than  his 

own  mouth. 

M.  St.  Gille,  in  1771,  made  an  experiment  to  test  liis 
veatriloquial  talent  before  MM.  Leroy  and  Fouchy,  com> 
nisrionen  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  scienoeit  ana  mai^ 
other  panooa  of  the  iiiglicat  rank.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
perinMHt  was  to  Aaw  that  H.  8t  OiUa'a  mimiciy  of 
aoundayrai  ao  pcrf^  m  to  pniduoe  illuaioii.  For  thia 


urpose  it  was  reported  that  a  spirit's  voice  was  at  times 
eard  in  the  environs  of  St.  Germain,  and  that  the  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  verity  the  ftet  and  to  discover 
the  cause.  All  the  company  were  in  the  secret  except 
one  ladv,  wiio^  without  suapeetin^  it,  waa  to  be  the  subjeet 
of  the  (iloRion.  They  all  oined  in  the  country  in  the  open 
air,  and  while  they  were  at  fable  a  voice,  as  of  a  spirit  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  addressed  the  lady:  now  it  seemed  at 
the  top  of  the  trees  ;  then  descending,  it  approached  her~ 
then  receding,  it  plunged  into  the  c7-ound,wnence  it  ceased 
not  to  make  itself  heard.  The  conversation  was  sustained 
upwards  of  two  houia  with  such  adroitness  that  the  ladv 
was  ftilly  convinced  she  had  talked  with  a  sylph :  and 
when  the  illusion  waa  explained  to  her,  aha  douUed  if  ft 
were  an  illusii  n. 

M.  St.  Gille.  like  Baron  Metlg«D,  made  no  secret  of  his 
art,  but  referred  it  all  to  mimiciy,  for  which  he  had  a 
strong;  propensity.  Tlie  French  Academy  adopted  the 
views  contained  m  the  atatementa  of  tliaaa  two  ventiikK 
quists,  viz.,  that  the  art  eonrists  in  an  aeemtte  hidtalioiiof 
any  given  sound  ns  it  reaches  the  ear. 

Dugald  Stewart  also  adopted  these  views  and  gave  them 
the  sanction  of  his  i^eat  name.  The  phrenological  expla- 
nation agrees  with  Dugald  Stewart's  see  a  paper  in  Phren. 
J'liirn.,  vol.  i.).  Adopting  these  views,  physiologists  have 
offered  a  variety  of  ponibJe  actioos  of  the  vocal  brfana  to 
explain  its  proanction;  and  some  have  even  auppowi  ft 
peculiarity  of  Ktnicture  of  the  vocal  organs  as  neoaMty, 
out  have  wisely  omitted  to  specify  what.  Manv  phyrio- 
locjists  think  that  ventriloquism  is  vocally  produceil  by 
speaking  during  inspiration  of  the  breath.  It  is  possible  to 
speak  during  inspiration,  and  it  may  be  occasionally 
adopted ;  but  close  observation  on  many  public  ventriky- 
quists,  and  private  friends  who  can  ventriloquize,  con- 
vinces the  author  of  thia  article  that  the  general  current  at 
utterance  is,  as  in  ordinary  speech,  on  an  expiration  of  the 
breath. 

Adopting  the  views  of  the  French  Academy,  some  have 
thought  that  the  vocal  means  of  effecting  the  required 
imitation  consist  in  a  skilful  management  of  the  echoes  of 
sound.  Unfttrtunately  however  for  this  theory,  an  echo 
merely  repeats  what  is  already  piDduced ;  and  several  vo^ 
triloquists,  including  the  late  Mr.  Mathews,  have  produced 
the  vocal  illusion  while  walkini^  in  the  streets. 

Banin  ^^en!,'en  thus  desetihes  his  niode  of  speakine 
v.hii)  till'  Noiee  \^as  to  tueUl  to  come  tVoin  his  doll  ; — 'I 
press  my  lonciu'  against  the  teeth,  and  thus  circumscrilw 
a  cavity  between  my  left  cheek  and  teeth,  in  which  thi 
voice  is  produced  by  the  air  held  in  reserve  in  the  phl^ 
rynx  (gotier).  Ine  sounds  thus  receive  a  hollow  and 
muffled  tone,  which  cau-es  them  to  appear  to  come  from 
a  distance.'  The  Baron  says  it  is  necessary  to  well  manage 
the  breath,  and  to  respire  as  seldom  as  possible. 

It  was  observed  that  M.  St.  Gille  appeared  fatigued 
after  long  exertion,  when  the  vocal  illusion  became  less 

Kitfect  Those  ventriloquists  with  whmn  the  author  of 
is  article  has  confeired  have  aeknowledg«d  hdlgoe  III 
the  ctn^t.  which  they  have  attributed  to  the  extremely 
slow  expiration  of  the  breath.  M.  St.  Gille  was  observed 
to  couijh  veiy  ficquently.  Tlii'  vi  :it! iloqni'ts  of  the  pre- 
sent day  alito  frequently  cough,  especially  Mr.  Love,  as  if 
from  a  tickling  in  the  throat. 

Now  in  Older  to  arrive  at  exact  and  positive  knowledn 
of  the  modiieations  of  voice  termed  ventriloquism,  it  19 
necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  distinctions  of  voMl 
sound  ;  and  to  know  how  the  organs  act  In  produdag 
t!ii)-,(  vo(  ."J  n-.n  hfications,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  tho 
breath  is  vocalized  in  ail  its  distinctions  of  pitch,  loud> 
ness,  and  quality,  by  the  ordinary  aetiOM  or  the  Toeal 
organs. 

In  ordinar)-  language  we  speak  of  noise,  of  sound,  and 
of  musical  sound ;  and  Or.  thonaa  Young  adopta  thoae 
terms  in  illustrating  the  mechaineal  causes  of  aonnda  :— 
'  A  quill  striking  against  a  piece  of  wood  causes  a  noise ; 
but  striking  successively  against  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  or 
of  a  comb,  a  continued  sound;  and  if  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  are  at  equal  distances,  and  the  velocity  of  the  ro- 
tation is  constant,  a  musical  sound.'  {Leet.  Nat.  Phil.) 

The  general  toma  mteh,  loudneaa,  quality,  and  durtf 
tion  eimnace  all  the  oWinotionB  vriiieh  the  muridaa  dia> 
covers  in  musical  sounds,  and  trhich  he  employs  in  his 
art.  The  distingpAishing  feature  of  mn^cal  sound  is  ita 
unilbna  pitch  thraughoiititadniirtieB.  ^jf|M«n)$H|^bgIe 
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musical  sonnd  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  impulses 
or  noises  produced  in  equal  times.  [Acoustics  ;  Laky.nx  ; 
Voice.] 

The  general  terma  pitch,  loudneiw,  Quality,  and  dura- 
tioD  alto  embrace  all  the  distinctions  oeara  ip  ordinary 
MHindf.  These  sounds  differ  from  tbe  manai  in  tht  pilm 
MMtaotly  varying  throughout  th«ir  duration,  H  fhe  tin- 
man voice  in  speaking,  and  the  voices  of  quadrupfda. 
Acoustically,  such  sounds  are  composed  oi  un  unequal 
number  of  impulses  or  noises  produced  in  t  cjuul  limes. 
And  from  this  circum^ance  pitcn,  in  the  strictly  musical 
IMiMi  is  not  a  property  of  ordinary  sound. 

The  general  terma  loudnew  and  quality  embrace  all.tbs 
diitiocuons  heard  in  » (MNMt  M  in  tm  ooUiuon  of  two  in* 
tlutio  atioks.  Tbe  monMotaiy  ctdliMon  of  the  clappw 
ininat  a  bell  U  a  noise,  but  this  mere  noise  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  ringing  sound  of  tlie  bell,  which  i»  a  mu- 
sical sound.  Pitch  and  duration  can  scarcely  be  c«»n- 
■dered  as  belonging  to  common  noise.    Thus  we  have : — 

I.  Noise,  whose  audible  distinctions  arc  comprehended 
under  the  fiMnl  terms  loudness  and  cjuality. 

IL  Coauum  wund,  wtioie  audible  dutinctioni  are  com- 
pwheikleil  under^he  general  terma  loudness,  quality,  du- 
mtion,  and  evi  i-varying  pitch. 

III.  Musical  niauid,  whose  audible  distinctions  ore  com- 
prehended under  the  i . r  n  i  rnl  tnrmi  IwulnTWi.  unttiljr,  darn 
lion,  and  an  uniform  pitch. 

Hionation,  or  the  production  of  voice,  is  a  remit  of  ae- 
tiana  taking  plaoe  unaar  two  dittioct  cIbms  of  laws,  vis. : 
1,  The  OBdioarr  nuMdmNal  law*  of  aaooetiei ;  and,  2,  Tha 
ph}^ological  laws  of  mnscuiar  movement.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  vocal  mechanism  to  be  acted  on  by  the  cur- 
rent of  air  is  made  by  actions  under  the  latter  laws;  and 
phonation  is  the  result  of  the  re-action  of  the  mecliamsm 
on  the  current  of  air,  by  mechanical  movements  under  the 
ibnner  laws.  [Larynx  ;  SrAMMUi.J  The  pitch  of  the 
Toiee  eaentially  depends  on  the  tension  of  the  vocal  lin- 
■ents :  the  loudness  on  the  extent  of  excuniOB  of  fbe 
vocal  ligaments  in  their  vibration ;  the  doration  on  the 
continuance  of  the  vocalizini;  causes  ;  and  the  quality  on 
tbe  organiiation  of  the  larynx,  and  also  on  the  form  and 
sice  of  the  vocal  tube.  Now  the  lorui  luni  size  of  this  tube 
can  be  altered  in  various  w  ays,  as  by  dilating  or  contract- 
ing the  pharAux  [Phahynx]  ;  hy  dilating  or  contracting 
ftm  OKKitn  [JiflouTH] ;  by  ooQtiaBting  the  communication 
btlwaan  the  pharynx  and  month  so  aa  to  make  them  dis- 
tinct chambers,  or  by  dilating  the  opening  so  as  to  throw 
them  into  one,  which  is  cliicfly  i  ttectcd  by  movements  of 
the  soil  paliitc  ;  by  altering  Ihc  lonn  ol'  the  mouth's  ca\  ity, 
which  is  produoecf  by  varying  the  position  of  the  tongue. 
It  will  be  found  that  each  of  these  modifications  of  the 
vaeat  tube  confoit  a  paeuliarity  of  quality  to  the  voice. 
AU  tlwae  however  ere  voeaTor  laryngeal  soundi. 

Sounds  can  be  produced  in  the  vocal  tube  apart  ttom 
the  larynx.  These  are  not  vocal  sounds.  Some  of  them 
however  may  be  of  a  definite  and  uniform  pitch,  while 
others  are  mere  noi.ses,  as  rustling,  whispering,  gurgling, 
vUetling,  snoring,  and  many  others. 

Now  as  every  audibility  comes  under  the  classes  of 
noise,  sound,  or  musical  sound,  and  as  each  varie^  under 
tiMM  elaHet  is  producible  by  the  vocal  ^pvatus  of  man. 
It  is  an  obvious  conclusion  that  an  onfinary  tocs)  appa- 
ratus is  all  that  is  required  to  vocalize  the  mimetic  con- 
ceptions of  the  ventriloquist.  A  larynv  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  lari^er  compass  of  voice  than  another  hai  a  gicater 
range  of  pitch  within  its  power  of  imitation.^ 

A  peraon  having  an  ear  acutely  perceptive  to  the  nice 
dietiactioM  of  aounda  may*  by  a  lltUe  piaetice»  imitate 
ttany  aoands  with  aeeuTaev.  Thoae  penona  however  who 
are  highly  endowed  with  the  mental  requisites,  which  con- 
sist of  Hii  intcuM!  desire  to  mimic  coupled  with  the  ability 
to  originate  inimctic  idca-s,  are  able  to  imitate  sounds  at 
first  hearing,  and  witliout  previous  practice.  Pairing  from 
the  imitation  ol  si muls,  as  that  of  knife-grinding,  sawing 
and  planing  wood,  the  voices  of  animals  and  men.  we  pro- 
ceed to  treat  of  those  illusions  where  the  voice  ao  pcr- 
tKtlyeoonterfeits  the  reality  intended,  that  it  appears  not 
to  iwue  fW)m  the  mimic,  but  from  an  appropriate  source, 
in  whatever  direction  and  at  whatever  distance  that  source 
may  be.  The  c>.>onco  of  ventrilocpiy  consists  in  creating 
ill'>i~ions  a>  to  the  di-'tancu  and  direction  wheOCeaMlUnd 
has  travelled ;  which  are  thus  explained : — 

I.  MtaMM.  Wa-do  not  hear  the  diitaaoe  which  'a 


sound  has  travelled  from  its  source,  but  we  judge  the  dis- 
tance from  our  former  experience,  by  comparing  the  loud* 
ness  wliich  we  hear  with  the  knovrn  distance  and  Imoim 
loudness  of  similar  tiounds  heard  on  formr  iTfHMMtMw. 


Common  experience  mil  confina,  that  we  oftaner  cr  iitf 
aitiiaating  the  distance  «f  uncommon  than  of  fiun&lu 
•onade.  In  apology  Ibr  ludi  aa  error  tbe  onUnaiy  lan- 
guage is,  '  It  seemed  too  loud  to  come  ao  far,'  or  '  It 
seemed  too  near  to  l>e  so  faint  a  sound/  as  the  case  may 
be.  Both  of  which  are  apckgiwfiMrattCiroBaoncJudg^ 
ment,  and  not  for  hearing. 

Near  sounds  are  louder  than  distant  ones.  Now  by  pre* 
•erving  the  same  jpitcb,  q;ualify,  and  duration,  but  w(th  an 
accurately  gra^iatod  leduetion  of  loudnees,  a  leries  form- 
ing a  perspective  (if  the  term  be  allow.iblej  of  sounds  may 
be  created,  which,  falling  in  succession  on  the  ear,  will 
suggest  to  the  mind  a  constantly  im  reiL-.imr  distance  of  the 
sound's  source.    In  this  way  Mr.  Love,  with  great  ability, 

E reduces  an  imitation  of  a  receding  watehnan  djiag  tllf^ 
our  so  perfect  as  to  appear  a  reality. 
An  effort  of  a  similar  character,  but  in  wldeh  fht  loiirea 
of  sound  is  approaching,  is  produced  at  the  theatre  in  the 
representation  of  Macbeth.  A  military  band  is  faintly 
heard,  which  gradually  increases  i;i  ImiJi' ess,  suggesting  to 
the  mind  the  approach  from  a  great  distance  o?  the  vic- 
torious army  of  Macbeth,  until  the  ordinary'  degree  of 
loudness  suggests  its  proximity,  whenthe  army  immediateiy 
corner  upon  Oia  atige. 

Loudneai  ia  a  piopeity  of  sound  which  baa  not  yet  had 
Jnstioe  done  to  m  Impcnance  in  the  sehooli  of  mosic  and 
elocution.  Its  nomenclature  is  vague  and  meagre,  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  notation.  Tlie  author  of 
this  article  has  observed  that  one  of  the  high  excellencies 
which  singers  of  genius  have  snatched  beyond  the  rules 
of  art  has  been  a  skilful  management  of  the  degrees  of 
vocal  loudness,  and  a  nice  adaptation  of  them  to  aid  th^ 
melody  in  expressing  the  intended  feeling.  The  varietief 
of  louoneaa  remain  still  unmeasured,  and  the  abrupt  tran- 
sitions in  loudness  made  by  musical  performers  suggest 
that  thi  ^e  distinctions  are  ill  perceived.  It  is  true  that 
tlu;  total  effect  of  a  graduated  series  or  scale  of  loudness 
is  popularly  lelt,  as  in  the  cited  illusions  of  Mr.  Love  and 
the  Macbeth  march;  but  besides  feeling  this  general 
effect,  he,  whose  ear  is  sensitive  to  minute  degreea  of 
loudnea,  perceives  also  the  close  relationships  of  those 
degreea  to  each  other,  |uit  as  the  murician  perceives  the 
fiiuH'cssive  intervals  of  pitch  of  which  a  melody  is  comjiosed. 

The  estimate  then  which  is  formed  of  the  distance  w  hich 
a  sound  has  (ravelled  before  reaching  the  ear  is  a  jiuig- 
ment  of  the  mind  formed  by  comparing  a  present  percep- 
tion (by  hearing)  with  the  remembrance  Oca focmar  loUfU 
ncaa  in  connection  with  its  known  distance. 

n.  Direction. — ^The  direction  whence  a  sound  oomea 
seems  to  be  judged  of  by  the  liaht  or  left  ear  receiving 
the  stronger  impression,  which  however  can  only  take 
place  when  the  sound's  source  is  in  a  plane,  or  nearly  so, 
with  a  line  passing  through  both  ears.  It  is  familiarly 
kno^vn  that  a  person  in  a  house  cannot  by  the  noise  of  an 
approaching  carriage  judse  with  certainty  whether  it  ia 
Anting  from  flia  right  or  left.  Heaoeunldyjnl^itto 
be  approaching,  pasang,  or  icoeding^  aa  the  aaia  any  be, 
by  tnc  gradations  of  loudness,  but  is  tmabte  to  decide 

with  certainty  whether  its  ajijircach  or  r<'ei  -sii:in  is  from 
up  or  down  the  street,  ("oininon  experience  shows  the 
judgment  to  be  more  fallible  concerning  the  direction  than 
the  distance  of  sounds.  Professor  Mueller  of  Berlin  states 
in  his  '  Physiology '  that  Venturiiii's  experiments,  detailed 
in  Voigt'a  *  My.,*  bd.  ii.,  demonstrate  the  iimpossibiliiy' 
under  cettain  circumstances  of  estimating  whence  a  sound 
comes  to  the  ear.  Now  without  entering  upon  the  merits 
of  those  valuable  experiments,  enough  has  been  aluivc 
staled  to  show  that  wc  tin  not  liear,  but  that  we  judge,  the 
diiei:tion  a  sound  has  tra\  elled  Iruni  its  source  on  reaching 
the  car. 

It  has  been  remarked,  and  the  writer  of  this  article  con* 
firms  ita  truth  bom  observations  made  both  in  public  and 
in  private  ventriloquy,  that  the  veatiiloaiiist  indioatea  eitlier 
directly  or  indirectly  the  direction  which  he  wishes  his 

audience  to  believe  the  sound  is  coming.  Thus  they 
dirertlv'  indicate  it  by  words,  such  as — '  Are  you  up 
there  r  '  He  is  up  llie  chiuuiey.'  '  He  is  in  the  cellar.' 
*  Are  you  down  there  ?'  &c.  And  they  indirectly  indicate 
it  by  some  siiggeiUvi  drcaoMtiuibe,  as  an  action  or  gesture 
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wtuch  is  so  skilfully  unobtruuve  and  natural  as  to  effect 
irtt  object  without  being  diKovered.  Thu»,  when  the  ven- 
triloqoiit  look*  or  limou  in  any  direction,  ur  even  aimply 
tum»  towards  any  point,  aa  if  he  ezpeeted  aound  to  cotaM 
thence,  the  attention  of  an  aniiUence  is  by  that  means  in- 
stantly directed  also  to  the  saiiiL'  place.  Thus,  before  a 
sound  is  produced,  the  audience  expect  it  to  come  in  the 
BUgpestrd  diierliiui.  And  the  \entjiloqui.sl  has  merely  by 
his  adjust menl  ol  vocal  loudness  to  indicate  the  necessary 
distance,  when  a  misjudgment  of  tboMldieiloe villooiaplele 
the  illusion  which  he  has  begun. 

The  elfoot  which  is  produced  on  sound  by  its  tmelUng 
fiNNB  %  distance  is  observed  to  be — 

1.  That  Its  loudness  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance. 

2.  That  it-s  pitcli  remain^  unaltered. 

3.  Tliat  its  tuui'.ity  or  tune  is  somewhat  softened* 

4.  That  its  duration  remains  unaltered. 

5.  That  human  speech  ii  somciritaA  obiound,  dhicAy  in 
the  consonant  sounds. 

Now  the  Tentriloqutst  iinitatet  the  sound,  not  aa  H  it 
heard  at.  its  <iource,  but  as  it  is  heard  after  travelling  from 
a  distance.  A  bl<ilful  ventriloquist  can  effect  hi.s  imitation.s 
without  much  movement  of  his  lips  and  features.  Now 
it  ha*  beeix  observed,  that  vcntriluf[ui>ts  during  their  eRbrts 
turn  the  tmat  ftce  awav  IVuiu  the  audience  and  scarcely 
even  show  the  profile.  ^Ihc  author  of  this  article  confirms 
this  observation  as  far  as  regards  moderate^siied  roomii 
but  lie  lias  seen  the  front  fiice  in  » theatre. 

II  is  quite  easy  to  speak  without  moving  the  jaw,  and  it 
is  the  jaw's  movements  which  disturb  the  I'eaturcs  in 
utterance.  Now  the  labial  sounds,  a.s  11,  P,  M,  when  the 
jaw  is  thus  fixed,  can  be  made  with  a  slight  mo\eineut 
of  the  lips.  The  lips  and  jaws  being  always  somewhat 
Vftn  dunng  ventriloquy,  a  slight  labial  mu\  emcnt  remains 
unnoticed,  unless  specuU  attention  be  directed  to  it;  and 
all  ttie  modificatioaa  of  voice  can  be  produced  without  at 
all  distorting  the  featuiea  or  movint;  the  lips. 

The  preceding  outline  of  the  philosophy  of  ventriloquism 
is  s\iffuient  to  exhibit  the  nature  ol  tlie  art.  To  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  all  the  vocal  means  adopted  to 
accomjilish  the  various  imitations  would  fill  a  volume. 
The  mode  of  counterfeiting  variations  in  loudness  by 
changes  of  pitch,  and  also  oy  changes  ftom  the  natural 
to  tbe  fiUeetto  register  of  voice,  are  amongst  the  wondent 
of  voen]  science,  and  are  capable  of  extenrivc  application  by 
the  scientific  ventriloquist. 

VKNUE  (from  c/crnc/Mffi, rfVnr', ' neighbourhood  The 
county  in  which  the  trial  of  a  particular  cause  takes  place 
is  said  to  be  the  Venue  of  that  cause.  Antiently  the  office 
■  1  I  jur)'  was  to  act  upon  the  knowledge  which  as  neigh- 
bours of  the  parties  they  happened  previovisly  to  possess 
[Juby]  ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should 
be  summoned  fnmi  tlia  neighbourhood  of  the  places  at 
which  the  ftcts  disputed  between  tliu  parties  to  the  cause 
were  said  to  have  occurred.  In  order  tliat  a  ])roper 
Venire  might  issue  to  ihe  sheriff  for  such  ]inrjJo.sc,  the 
jilacc  in  which  the  action  was  brought  v<\i^  dialed  in  the 
margin  of  the  declaration,  and  on  the  statement  through- 
out the  pleadings  of  any  iseiuable  fact  a  statement  was  also 
made  01  theplace  at  which  such  fact  was  alleged  to  have 
oeeimed.  1m  waa  done  with  eoeh  particulanty,  that  not 
only  the  name  of  the  county,  but  even  of  the  parish  and  of 
the  hamlet  was  inserted.  As  to  all  such  facts  upon  which 
iasne  was  taken,  a  venire  vva.s  sued  o  ut  npplyini,' to  each 
different  place.  The  sherift'  retumeil  jurors  liom  that 
place,  and  by  those  jurors  the  facts  were  decided,  so  that 
antientiy  .several  distinct  Venires  and  trials  miglit  be  ne- 
cessary  to  ili>pose  of  the  issues  in  one  action.  By  degrees 
inrtes  ceased  to  act  upon  their  own  knowledge,  and  ap- 
plied fliennehrea  to  their  present  duties  of  deciding  upon 
the  statements  of  witnesses.  The  necessity  therefore 
ceased  for  summoning  them  from  the  particular  part  of 
the  county,  and  the  practice  gradually  declined,  till,  at 
last,  the  form  of  the  \cnire  still  continuing  the  same,  two 
jurors  from  the  same  hundred  only  ^vcl•e  required  for  the 
thai  of  a  personal  action.  By  the  stat.  10  &  17  Car.  II., 
e.  8»  it  waa  enacted  that  no  error  should  be  biong^  be- 
caase  there  was  no  right  Venue,  pinvided  the  cause  was 
tried  by  a  jury  of  the  proper  coun  ,  \  m  place  where  the 
•olion  was  brought.  Al\er  this  statute  ttie  practice  was 
•stablidied  of  trying  all  the  issues  by  the  jury  of  the 
geMMd  Vairae  m  the  action.      4  Ann,  e.  16,  it  was 


further  enacted  that '  every  Venire  facias  for  the  trial  of 
any  issue  shall  lie  awarded  of  tlie  Inxly  of  the  proper 
county -where  such  isaue  is  triaUe :'  that  is,  from  the  county 
at  large,  without  referenoa  to  tbe  particular  hundred  coor 
taining  the  plaoe  laid  as  Venue ;  and  such  is  still  th« 
practice.  Uy  a  general  rule  of  all  the  courts,  of  Hilary 
iVrm,  4  Win'.  IV:,  it  is  ordered,  that  '  In  future  the  name 
of  a  epunty  shall  in  all  ea.ses  be  .stated  in  the  margin  of  a 
declaration,  and  sliall  be  taken  to  be  the  Venue  intended 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  no  Venue  afaall  be  stated  in  tbe  tiodj 
of  the  declaration,  or  in  aiiy  aulM«)uent  pleading.' 

Originally  with  respect  to  all  actions  the  same  atriotnCM 
of  Venue  was  held  necessarA',  as  there  was  the  same  was  OSi 
for  all.   After  however  the'  jury  began  to  confine  thenflH 
sclves  to  their  present  functio'n.s,  a  distinction  was  esta- 
blished between  local  (that  ii;,  actions  relating  to  real 
est^)  and  transitory  (that  is,  actions  of  debt,  contract,  for 
personal  injuries,  &c.).    In  regard  to  the  fonner,  it  was 
ncld  that  the  actual  place  in  which  the  subject-matter  was 
situated  must  be  laid  aa  th«  Veane  in  the  action,  and  that 
rale  still  prevails.  The  reason  is  said  to  proceed  from  th« 
;  circumstance  that,  unless  the  action  were  brought  io  tho 
actual  county,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  would  be  unable  tO 
give  effect  to  tlie  judgment  in  tlie  action.    In  tian-itory 
actions,  on  the  contrary,  the  subject-matter  of  them  U  ing 
held  not  to  have  any  fiixed  place,  but  to  attend,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  person  of  the  parties  iniemated,  a  discretion  waa 
vested  in  the  plaintiff  to  bring  bis  action  in  any  county  in 
which  he  pleased.  As  a  consequenoe  of  which  it  ibUowi^ 
that  though  the  cause  of  action  has  oeeuiied  even  oitt  of 
the  kingdom,  it  is  still  open  to  the  plaintiff'^  to  bring  his 
i  action  in  the  courts  of  this  country.   This  discretion  still 
,  remains  to  the  plaintifl  in  a  transitory  action.    But  the 
I  courts  assert  an  autliority  upon  application  made  to  ihem 
!  of  changing  the  Venue.  This  iadOlM  upon  its  being  made 
{ to  appear  tWnieatinooiivamaiwa  would  arise  from  ti^« 
ing  in  the  original  county,  becaoae  the  body  of  the  evi- 
dence lies  in  another,  or  because  from  local  prejudices  a 
fair  trial  cannot  be  had,  &c.    And  the  same  authority  is 
o.erci-eil  Lvei)  in  local  aitiotis  in  spite  of  the  technical 
.  difficulty  w  hich  lias  been  belure  referred  to.    (.3  iil.  Com,, 
2U4,  384 ;  btcpheoB  On  Pleading,  e.  ii.t«>  4>    U)  [Vb- 
NiRK  Facias.] 

In  criminal  trials  the  Venue  is  the  county  in  which  tha 
offenoe  charged  waa  aotually  committed ;  Won  a  mad 
jury  of  that  county  fin  indieanent  must  be  prefemd,  and 

before  a  petty  Jurjtho  trial  had.  The  courts  however 
have  the  same  otsoretion  as  to  the  power  of  changing  the 
Venue  as  in  civil  cases.  Mortovei,  as  to  criminal  trials, 
many  exceptions  have  been  introduced  by  various  statutes. 
Tliese  exceptions  more  properly  belong  to  the  heads  of 
the  various  offences  to  wiiico  they  apply.  A  few  only  ace 
here  mentioned ;— Offences  committed  within  5U0  yards 
of  the  boundary  of  counties  mi^  be  tried  in  any  of  toemt 
and  a  party  stealing  or  feloniously  taking  goods  in  one 
;  county  and  carrying  them  into  another  may  be  indicted  in 
1  cither:  so  also,  if  goods  are  stolen  during  a  jouniey  or 
voyage,  the  Venue  may  be  laid  in  aiiy  county  through 
which  the  vessel  or  carriage  has  parsed.  A  receiver  may 
be  tiied  either  where  he  has  actually  received  the  property 
or  where  the  pirinciiMl  may  be  tried.  Offences  committed 
in  counties  of  dties  may  be  tried  in  the  adjoining  county. 
(Archbold,  PI.  and  Bi\  in  Cr.  Co. ;  b.  1,  pt.  1,  c.  i.,  s.  3.) 

VENUS.   The  name  of  the  planet  which  is  nearest  to 
the  earth,  and,  except  Mercury,  nearest  to  the  .Sun.  Tlie 
!  principal  point  of  its  physical  description  is  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  its  phases  are  seen  thraugh  a  tclej>cope, 
in  which  it  exhibits  all  the  changes  of  appearance  winch 
aie,  to  the  naked  eye,  characteristic  of  nothing  but  the 
moon.  With  legatd  to  these  phases*  there  ia  a  lemarluble 
historical  eiror  which  we  cannot  tiaee  higher  than  Dr. 
Smith's  Optics,  but  which  has  bn  n  cnpiid  In  Iluttun  and 
others.    It  issaid.  '  When  Copenucus  revived  ihc  antitnt 
r^thagiirie  svstcin,  asserting  that  the  earth  and  planet* 
moved  rouna  the  sun  at  the  centre  of  their  orbits,  the 
1  Ptoleniaics  objected,  if  this  w  ere  true,  that  tiie  phases  of 
,  Venus  should  resemble  Uiose  of  the  moon.  Coperuicua 
'  replied,  thut  annip  time  or  other  that  resemblance  tcould  be 
\/ound  out:  (Smith's  Optiett  p>  415.)   Now,  first.  Coper* 
nicus  never  answered  an  objection  to  his  system  in  the 
,  manner  im])lied  in  the  story  ;  fo:  he  litc:a!ly'(Mi!y  lived  to 
I  lay  liis  luuid  upon  a  coin'  ol  lus  ow  u  work,  and  ue\  er  opened 

I  it.  [Ooramicosi     sOl.]  Secondty*  Gamendi,  tin  bio- 
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gn^m,  In' tfattof  fhe  vcrlfleation  of  hb  sjratem  (u  he 

cut  it)  derived  Ihom  thfse  ])hnses,  nevtr  alludes  to  any 
mdl  prophecy :  nor  does  (ialik'o,  in  announ€ln«5  the 
telescopic  discovery  of  the  pliases  of  Venus  i  a.u.  16111, 
and  in  civinfj  praise  to  Copernicus  and  Kepler  for  not 
having  abandoned  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  account  of 
the  difficult}  oriaiM;  out  of  the  ftppatcnt  want  of  them, 
ever  Kippoae  that  Copenneiii,  or  anj  of  hk  followen.  had 
tha  alimiwt  idea  of  that  apparent  want  aiianR  from  im- 
petftfmm  of  <vi«ion.  Thirdly,  Copernicus  himself,  in 
mentionint:  the  difficii'ty,  v  xprusaly  meetji  it  by  the  sup- 
position that  Mercury  und  VcniiA.  the  *  »tellaj'  alluded  to 
in  the  comin)5  auotat'ion,  either  stiine  by  their  own  hj;ht, 
or  are  completely  saturated  with  the  solar  rays :  '  Non  ergo 
tatcmur  in  i^tellis  opacitatem  ease  aliquam,  lunari  aimilem, 
sed  vel  proi»ioUuauM«  vd  Kdari  totia  imbutas  corporibus 
fuleere,  ct  Mdieo  aolem  non  impedira*  (Kb.i.,  cap.  10). 
And  the  objection  itself  has  nothinc^  to  do  with  the  dif- 
ference between  the  system  of  L'openiicus  and  that  of 
Ptolemy,  for  it  had  lontr  before  been  raised  na^ainst  the 
latter:  all,  in  fact,  who  maintained  that  the  orbit  of  Venus 
comes  between  the  earth  and  sun  having  to  meet  it  in 
one  way  or  another,  whether  they  made  the  earth  or  the 
sun  the  centre  of  their  system. 

la  the  theoiy  of  the  motion  of  Venus,  th«  moat  remark- 
ibfe  eurcmnatance  is  the  long  inequality  discovered  some 
|WnaRO  by  Mr.  Airy,  depending  upon  tlie  earth.  [Gra- 
vitation, p,  A  satellite  was  at  one  time  suspected 
to  belong  to  tins  planet,  but  no  such  thnu^  has  ever  been 
detected.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  satellite  of  an 
inferior  planet  might  not  be  easy  to  find,  if  it  w  ere  very 
amall :  for  when  the  pUmet  ia  naareit  the  earth,  and  cir- 
euutaiieea  most  fliTomiBble  fbr  its  dtacoverjr  in  other 
JUpecU,  the  dark  side  would  be  turned  tosvards  the  earlli. 
^njough  in  the  earlier  period  of  tele"=ropic  observations, 
Jipots  of  various  sorts  were  detected  oa  tlie  disc  of  Venus, 
vet  the  general  description  of  its  appearance  in  our  day,  as 
given  by  Sir  J.  Herschcl,  is  as  follows :  •  Although  it 
occasionally  attains  the  diameter  of  61",  which  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  planet,  it  is  yet  the  most  difficult  of 
tbem^all  to  define  with  telescopes.  The  intense  lustre  of 
its  iOtnidnated  part  dazzles  the  sight,  and  exaggerates 
every  imperfection  of  ttie  telescope:  yet  \vc  see  cKarly 
that  its  surface  is  not  mottled  over  with  jK'rmanent  spots 
like  the  moon ;  we  perceive  in  it  neither  mountains  nor 
tJiadows,  but  a  uniform  brightness,  in  which  sometiiiies 
we  may  indeed  fancy  obscurer  portions,  but  can  seldom 
or  iWTor  Nat  folly  Htiafied  of  the  fkct.  The  most  natural 
coaehirion,  fttnu  the  very  rare  appearance  and  want  of 
permanence  of  the  spots,  is,  that  we  do  not  see,  as  in  the 
moon,  the  real  surface  of  this  planet,  but  oidy  its  alujo- 
spherc,  much  loaded  with  clouds,  and  which  may  serve  to 
mitigate  the  otherwise  intense  glare  of  its  sunsliiuc.' 

Venus,  like  Mercury,  from  the  orbit  being  entirely  within 
that  of  the  earth,  is  never  at  more  than  a  certain  angular 
diAancc  from  the  sun :  her  greatest  angular  dildbanee,  or 
elongation,  being  from  45*  to  47"  ISf*  lur  mean  uiparent 
diameter  is  ie*^9,  but  Tariee  fWrai  V*'fHo  Ql'-i  The 
re;il  diameter  is  '{17^  of  that  of  the  earth,  or  about  7700 
miles  and  the  vohune  is  'O'J?  of  that  of  the  earth.  The 
density  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  earth  ;  but  this  element, 
AA  al.so  the  mass,  is  rather  uncertain.  The  mass  of  this 
planet  is  stated  by  Laplace  at  l-35t>3.>lth  of  ttet  of  the 
wn,  but  later  writers  give  l-40587lth  aa  more  probable. 
Recently  Mr.  Rothman  (ilfem.  Attron,  fibe.,  toI.  xii., 
p.  409-415')  has  shown  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  mass  given  by  Laplace  has  been  too  much  diminished 
by  his  succcs.sors,  andtnat  the  second  fraction  above  named 
feliould  be  increased  by  about  its  tenth  part  at  lenit,  and 
probably  by  nit're.  The  most  uncertain  of  all  the  results 
of  the  theory  of  giavitation  is  the  mass  of  a  planet  w  hich 
has  no  satellite. 

Itiis  planet  revolves  on  its  axis  in  about  23>>  21">  7*, 
though  this,  owing  to  the  absence  of  definite  spots  on  its 
disc,  can  hardly  ne  considered  as  very  accurate.  Its 
light  and  heat  are  to  that  of  the  earth  as  1911  to  1000. 

The  elements  of  the  orbit  of  Venus,  which  are  usually 
taken  from  Lindenau's  Tables  1810  ,  have  lately  under- 
gone a  searching  examination  l)y  comparison  with  seven 
vear^  olMervations  made  at  Greenwich.  Messrs.  IMain  and 
waisher.  Who  made  this  csaannation,  have  given  their 
own  resulting  element  compared  with  those  deduced  for 
their  own  epoch,  firott  Ui«  alme^iientioiMd  UiUkB,  In 


the  IMIowfaig  Hat  we  hsre  adopted  the  new  clemeids, 

placing  the  old  ones  after  them  in  jiarciitheses  ;  but  taking 
tile  secular  variations  entirely  from  those  given  as  the 
re.sult  of  the  investigation  just  quoted  iM'  w.  A\trori.  .Soc, 
vol.  xii.).  The  seoiiaxis  major  alone  remains  untouched ; 
for  though  the  examiners  found  reason  to  susnect  that  it 
waa  somewhat  in  error,  they  did  not  feel  able  to  decide 
with  certainty  aa  to  the  amount  of  the  altaratioQ. 

EkmenU  of  tk»  OrMt  of  Vum, 

Epoch  I83G,  Januarj-  1,  0^  mean  aateOPOmicsl  tfalM  it 
Seeberg  r42m  5€*  east  of  Greenwich). 
Semiaxis  mjor  ^2S8316|  that  of  the  EaiflibeiiigaaBimed 

as  the  unit. 

Eccentricity  -00684568  (•0068226S);  its  seonbr  dimi- 
nution (or  diminutioa  in  100  yens)  •O0O083Pft 
InclhiaHon  of  the  ortilt  to  the  ecKptic  3*  29^  84^'34 

(3^  23'  ;n"- 1 1  ;  its  secular  increase  10^'-035. 

Loiu^itudes  from  the  mean  e(]uinox  of  the  epoch  (!•)  of 
the  ascendmi:  node  Tj"  12'  3"  G()  7.">"  12'  2.")"j  ;  its  secular 
increase  (couiliined  with  the  precession)  30t*-"j""23  :  ,  2.  ^  of 
Uie  perihelion  129"  15'  3"  (129'  11'  18");  its  secular  in- 
crease (combined  with  the  precession)  49"*  62;  of  the 
planet  (mean)  332"  1'  35"-23  (332"  1'  33"'  1). 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  365^  days  2106641'' •40; 
sidereal  revolution  224*7007869  mean  solar  days. 

When  Venus  is  to  the  we-t  of  the  sun  she  rises  and  sots 
before  him,  and  was  then  called  Plu)sj)horus  and  Lucifer 
by  the  antients  ;  but  when  she  is  to  the  east  of  the  sun  she 
rises  and  sets  after  him,  and  was  then  called  Uespenia. 
The  old  terms  of  our  almanacs, '  Moming-atar*  and 
ing-star'  have  reference  to  these  positions. 

VENUS,  TRANSIT  OF.  [TkAivsiTs  of  MncoftT  Ann 

Vknt's.] 

V  K.N  US  (Malacology^.  [Vknhkid.*;.] 

VE.XL'S  DE'  ME'DICI.  This  celebrated  relic  of  antient 
art  stands  in  Uie  auartment  of  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Flo- 
rence, which  is  called  the  Tribune  (Tnbuna);  It  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  nearTivoIi,  in  eleven 
pieces,  and  was  some  time  afterwards  carried  to  Ilorenee  in 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI.,  about  the  year  1^.  It  is 
all  antient,  with  the  exception  of  the  right  arm,  the  lower 
half  of  the  !ett  aim,  surue  small  piecings  about  the  statue 
ami  its  aece.sMui>  >,  and  the  plinth.  On  the  plinth  is  in- 
scribed Die  naiue  aiui  country  of  liie  artist  who  made  the 
s!atuc  :  CIcomenes,  the  son  of  Apollodorus,  of  Athens — 
K.VE0MENU2    AIIOAAOAOPOV    AeHKAIOZ  EnOESEN. 

This  inscription  was  oniied  from  that  of  the  original  plinth, 
which  was  broken.  In  anthenticity  has  been  quesuoned, 

but  Thiersch  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  genuine  ;  and  he  has 
fixed  the  period  of  Cleoraenes,  for  various  rea.sons,  to  be 
about  200  years  B.C.,  or  certainly  before  the  destruetu)n 
of  Corinth,  b.c.  148.  Flaxmaii  also  judges  from  its  style 
that  it  was  made  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  a  copy  of  the  celebrated 
VeniB  of  Cnidos,  by  Praxiteles,  an  opinion  expressed  by 
many  other  eritic%  but  apparently  witfaoid:  ai^dent 
grounds.  Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  its  fiseovery  is 
positively  kiuv.vn,  but  it  stood  in  the  fixteeiith  century  in 
the  Meifiu  (iiudeiis  at  Rome:  the  foruta  of  Octavia  at 
lUiiue  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  place  of  its  discover)'. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  to  Paiis,  but  was  restored  to 
Florence  in  1815. 

It  is  a  small  figure,  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half 
high  without  the  pUnth ;  is  of  Fukn  marble,  and  slaads 
upon  the  left  leg,  which  is  strengthened  by  a  dolphin  with 
its  head  downwards,  upon  which  two  little  Cupids  are 
sitlinir,  called  Eros  and  Anteroa.  The  statue  is  of  small 
but  beautiful  proportions,  and  all  the  parts  are  exquisitely 
rounded,  but  tlie  face  has  little  expression  and  not  mucn 
beauty.  The  ears  are  pierced,  and  at  onc  time  boie  onUr 
meuts  i  the  hair  was  gilded,  and  on  the  timer  part  of  the 
left  arm  there  is  the  marii  where  probably  a  bracelet  waa 
fixed.  ^  Winekelmann  eonudered  me  head  of  this  Venus  a 
portrait;  and  he  mentions  a  Venus  foimerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Thoma-s  Jenkins,  an  Kngli>h  painter  at  Home, 
which  surpassed,  in  his  opinion.  Ibis  Venus  in  every 
respect.  .Jenkins  was  a  scholar  of  Hudson,  and  went  to 
Konu>  with  Wil!,on.  but  he  turned  banker  and  dealer  in 
antiquities  there.  There  is  apparently  no  clue  by  which 
this  Venus  might  be  traced  to  its  present  possessor, 
except  oerh^  that  Jenkins  was  the  friend  and  compar 
uioo  of  GftTin  Bamiltoo^  and  tpok  part  in  bis  excav^.ticNKb 
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(Museum  Florentirium ;  Thiench,  Utinr  die  ^ochen 
ier  Bildcndi'H  hunst  uiiter  dm  Grieohmg  Wmekeu— no. 
Getchichtf  der  Kuml  di'ii  Alterthums.) 

VENUSTI,  MARCELLO,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the 
<iyt#^nth  cseutauy.  bom  at  Mantua.  He  ituilied  in  Rome 
iMpder  Bntno  del  Vaga,  fior  whom  he  executed  many 
tM>rk<i.  He  was  selected  by  Michael  Angelo  to  paint  a 
small  copy  in  oil  of  his  I^ast  Judgment,  in  the  Siatine 
Chapel,  for  the  Cartlinal  Fiu-iut-t,  and  he  t  xecutctl  it  so 
entirely  to  the  satisraclioii  dI'  Mk-hael  Angelo,  that  he 
gave  him  many  other  designs  to  paint.  This  excellent 
picture  of  the  ^iast  Judgment  i»  now  in  the  Royal  Museum 
atNa^M :  tha«  ii  a  copy  of  it  ia  Um  Aguado  Collection 
at  Paris.  VcDuati  jMunted  many  pictures  Unt  vaiiooa 
churches  in  Rome ;  Baglione  has  pven  a  lon^  list  of  his 
works  :  but  hi'  ucquireil  a  LM  cpittT  rc  putalion  hy  his 
pictures  from  tiie  dt-^igns  ot  Mic  hael  Angelo.  He  died  at 
Florence,  in  the  pontificate  of  GregOlJ  aUI.  (lS7a>Un5). 
(Ba^lione,  Vite  de'  Pitlori,  &c.) 

VERA  CRUZ,  a  seaport  and  commercial  tow.n  in  the 
United  Mexican  States,  ia  utoated  in  W  11'  N.  lat.  and 
96°  8'  W.  long.,  on  the  south-western  shorea  of  the  ■onthem 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If  is  -^till  the  most  impoi-tant 
commercial  town  of  the  republic,  thouerh  it  has  properly 

S caking  no  harbour,  but  only  a  roadstead  fimiied  by  st  \  eral 
oals,  which  enclose  in  a  semicircular  form  a  tract  of  sea 
which  in  many  parts  offers  good  anchorage.  These  shoals 
break  tiie  swell,  which  is  always  considerable  in  the  Gulf 
«f  fifodeOt  especially  during  the  Nortes,  or  northerly  windis 
but  do  not  protect  the  anchorage  aeainst  the  effects  of  these 
gales.  The  lan^st  of  the  shoaK  called  I.a  Galley,  lies  oppo- 
site the  town  ;  and  n1  its  western  extremity  is  a  nirky  island, 
on  which  the  fortress  ol  St.  Juan  de  Uhiu  is  built.  The 
strait  which  separates  the  fortress  from  the  town  is  less  tl::ui 
TOO  yards  wide,  and  about  lUUO  yards  long.  This  strait 
fwoperly  constitutes  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  it  is  better 

Srotected  agninat  (be  iwell  of  the  sea  and  against  the 
iriousnortef  than  any  oflier  part  of  ttie  anchorage.  Large 
ves-^ls  however  must  anchor  near  the  foftresB,  as  the  water 
is  very  stioal  near  the  town.  In  the  rocks  on  which  the 
fortress  stands  iron  rini;^  aw  tiistencd,  by  which  the 
largest  vessels  may  be  secured  a^;ainst  being  driven  away 
by  the  nortes.  During  the  War  of  Independence,  when 
the  Spaniaida  were  to  poeaessioa  of  the  fortress,  and  vessels 
ooDid  not  enter  the  narbour,  they  anchored  about  four 
miles  south  of  the  town,  in  the  strait  between  Punta  Mo- 
cambo  and  the  Isla  de  Sacrificios ;  but  this  anchorage  is 
far  froMi  beini;  so  food  as  that  under  the  cannons  of  St.  Juan 
de  Ulua.  Vera  Cruz  is  always  dan^^trous  to  navigators. 
From  Octot)er  to  April  the  shipping  is  exposed  to  the 
uortes,  which  blow  with  incredible  violence :  the  air  is 
Hied  witb  sand,  and  the  sky  darkened  with  clouds ;  wliilst 
the  mnrey  aie  diiivea  with  meb  impetuostty  oa  the  beach, 
tlwt  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  one  sheet  of  Ibam.  All 
ediTinninication  between  the  shipping  and  the  town  is  sus- 
pended, even  when  ves.sels  are  at  anchor  iiiuier  tlie  walls 
of  the  castle  :  but  these  pales  pual'y  the  atmosphere,  and 
seem  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  vomito  prieto,  a  kind  of 
yellow  fever,  which,  during  the  summer  (from  April  to  Oc- 
tober), proves  so  fatal  to  foreigners  along  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  (he  Mexican  States. 

Vera  Cnu  is  built  on  a  level  and  arid  shore,  consisting 
of  sand,  and  almost  entirely  de«titute  of  vegetation.  At 
the  hack  of  the  town  are  sand-hills,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  g^ales  of  the  nortes.  They  rise 
from  25  to  36  feet  above  their  ba.se,  and  are  composed  of 
sand  so  fine  and  loose,  that  they  annually  change  their 
fern  and  position.  TIm  temperature  which  Uiese 
amd-faiUe  acquire  in  inBmer«  and  the  reflection  of  the 
solar  rays  from  them,  are  eonndered  the  principal  cames 

of  the  i^eat  heat  experiet:c<  d  in  flie  town  at  that  scnson 
of  the  J  ear.  During  five  nionliis  of  the  year,  from  .^Iay 
to  September,  both  inclusive,  the  mean  temperature  ol 
Vera  Cruz  is  Hl"">,  or  somewhat  higher  than  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  equator.  During  three  of  these 
■ontJw  f  Jiuy  to  September)  the  rains  are  very  abundant. 
fsk  ttw  «0Mr  momtiia  tfw  mean  temperature  ie  Iowct:  in 
December  it  does  not  exceed  70*,  which  is  only  T  alMnre 
that  of  the  month  of  July  in  London.  The  annual  quan- 
fit\  iif  rain  Muies  between  90  and  96  inches,  and  in  tlie 
mo\\\\\  of  July  alone  the  quanti^  which  falls  amounts  to 
two  thiidi  «r  that  triiidi  fidh  in  London  all  Hie  jear 
round.  .... 


Vera  Crux  is  enclosed  by  walls,  whieh 

town  so  completely,  that  the  free  circulation  of  air  is  ; 
peded,  which  circumstance  is  considered  one  of  the  cans 
which  increase,  if  not  create,  the  dangerous  diseaNe  which 
annually  commits  such  havoc.    The  streets  are  straight 
and  wide :  Am  yu'vag  is  very  good,  and  every  street  has 
a  raised  footway  on  eaoh  side,  of  a  eon? anient  breadtli  and 
peculiar  construction.  A  ledM  of  cot  stones  bounds  tiie 
mtended  path,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  houses  is 
filled  with  a  tine  cement  of  lime,  sand,  and  sliells,  which 
equals  btoiie  in  hardness  and  durability,  and  acquires  a 
polish  from  the  feet  of  passengers.    Many  of  the  housea 
are  excellent,  and  erected  at  peat  expense,  on  account  «rf 
tba  scarcity  of  materials:  a  belt  of  sand  which  stretched 
between  tine  city  and  the  interior  prevents  the  transport  of 
stone  or  bricks.         the  houses  arc  constructed  of  a  poroua 
white  coral,  whieli  composes  the  cliffs  on  the  coast,  and  is 
Usually  lc)uiul  in  large  rounded  niiLsse.'^.    The  houses  are 
all  flat-topped  and  covered  with  cement,  and  these  roo£i 
receive  the  rain-water  for  the  tanks,  or  algibes,  with  which 
every  good  house  is  Aimislied,  and  which  bold  sufficient 
water  nr  two  or  three  yean^  consumption.  The  puUid 
buildinrs  are  not  distinguldttd  by  beanfy.   Tbeiq  are 

several  hospitals. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Vera  Cruz  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  water,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Water  is  found  at 
a  depth  of  from  3  to  4  feet  ;  but  it  is  very  bad,  being 
derived  by  filtration  fmm  the  sea  or  from  some  stagnant 
lakea  among  tiie  sand-^iilis.  tt  is  only  used  for  washing. 
The  common  naopla  use  fbe  mlw  bnnudit  by  tba  Zaiua, 
an  aqueduct  ummt  bnried  beneath  the  flat  soil,  ftom  me 
I^gnna,  a  lake  about  6  miles  distant  from  the  tOWtt.  Tbs 
water  collected  in  the  tanks  is  much  better. 

Humboldt  stated  at  the  Ix'ginniUL'  of  the  present  century 
the  population  at  16,000;  but  m  the  War  of  Independence 
"this  place  suffered  more  than  any  other,  as  the  Spanixu^ls 
kept  possessian  of  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  de  Uiua  to  the 
1 8m  of  Norember,  1826 ;  and  two  yean  after  its  tennin»> 
tion  it  %va«  fnnnil  that  the  population  had  been  reduced 
8000  intli\uludls.  Since  that  time  the  town  has  gradually 
recovered  part  of  its  lornier  jxipulation  ;  but  a.s  it  haii  lost 
some  of  its  commerce,  it  is  probable  that  even  now  the  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  12,000  inhabitants.  Before  1829 
Vera  Cruz  was  the  only  port  on  tlie  eastern  coast  of  Mexico 
firom  which  the  produce  of  the  country  wss  exported,  and 
which  foreign  goods  destined  for  the  consumption  of 
tne  interior  reached  their  destination.  At  that  period  the 
value  of  the  articles  exported  amounted  to  21,780,000, 
and  those  imported  to  14,t>.'>(J,000,  Spanish  dollars.  [Mexi- 
can SrATKs.  vol.  XV.,  p.  1G3.]  But  soon  after  1820  the 
other  ports  of  the  country  were  thrown  open  to  the  foreign 
trade,  and  since  that  time  many  of  its  productions,  eape- 
cially  the  produce  of  the  northern  mines,  luiTe  found  Uieir 
way  to  other  ports,  especially  to  Tampico.  Ve»  Cnif 
however  serves  still  as  an  outlet  for  flic  produce  of  the 
mines  situated  south  of  21'  N.  lat.,  and  of  all  the  cocliim  .il 
destined  for  the  markets  of  Euiope  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America:  it  also  exports  the  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
coffee  which  are  grown  in  the  plain  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  table-land  of  Anahaac,  with  the  jalapi 
vanilla,  and  Bataaparilla  whieh  are  collected  mostly  on 
the  declivity  of  the  table-land.  It  is  probable  however 
that  all  these  articles  taken  together  do  not  much  exceed 
the  sum  of  7.0(»0,(J<X)  Spanish  dollars,  and  hardly  anioiuit 
to  one-thinl  of  the  sura  at  whieh  its  cxoorts  were  valued 
before  1820.  The  imports  however  haMpiiot  decreased  in 
the  same  ])roportion,  as  the  grea>  er  part  of  the  table-Iaod* 
and  even  some  tracts  along  the  Pacific,  are  supplied  witl^ 
foreign  ffoods  from  the  capiUl>  which  receives  them  by  the 
w  ay  of  Vera  Cnu,  which  town  therefore  must  be  considered 
a>  lljc  port  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Tlie  island  on  which  the  enstle  of  St.  .luan  de  Ulua  IS* 
built  wa-s  vi-ited  for  tlii'  tir^t  time  by  Europeans  under  tba 
command  of  .loan  de  Grixalva  in  1518,  and  m  the  following 
year  Cortes  landed  his  army  at  the  place  where  the  town 
now  stands;  but  the  town  founded  bv  him,  ami  called 
yHla  Kica  de  Vera  Cms,  was  some  mites  faulher  north. 
After  three  years  that  place  was  abandoned,  and  anoMur 
town  was  built  a  little  farther  .-uutli,  at  a  place  .still  caiUd 
Antigua,  to  d]>tingui>h  it  t'rom  the  prtscnl  luwii.  Thiii 
situation  aho  was  found  incmu eiiient,  and  the  preteut 
tow  n  was  built  towards  tiie  close  of  the  "  ' — '  " 


bot  it  was  not  incorporated  befoce  1615.  ^  . 
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•  CHiIltiboldt'a  Essai  Politique  sur  le  Royaume  de  la  Nou- 
V0Ue  Emagne ;  Lyon's  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour 
m  the  HtptMie  i^Msxieo  s  and  Watd'i  Muieo  in  1887.) 
TBRA  PAZ.  rOVAtntAut.] 

VBRACUA.  [PA!>rAMA.] 

VERANDA,  or  VKRANDAH.  A  -~ort  of  ]i<rbt  external 
gallery  with  a  slopintc  roof  of  awnins^-likf  charactrr,  sup- 

Sarted  on  slender  piUan,  and  frequently  parUy  enclosed  in 
ont  with  latUce-work.  The  v«nuida  is  both  of  Eastern 
aame  and  Eaatera  otigin,  and  mmn  to  Imi  been  fliit  in- 
traduced  intotiin  eountiy  towiMU  the  end  of  fh«  18th  mn* 
ttti^.  As  here  applied  howerer,  it  is  a  morp  rxcrescencc  in 
deaijBrn,  assimilating  with  no  one  style  prac  tised  by  us,  and  so 
far  tolerable  only  for  sm,^ll  \  illns         rottacjo  rosidencps, 
where  no  style  is  attempted,  atul  wliore  it  atf'ortis  a  cheap 
sub:$titute  for  a  colonnade,  pnn  idinir  shelter  against  rain 
and  sun,  and  a  dry  walk,  or  seat  ai  fresco,  attached  to  aitting- 
roonis  on  the  ground-iloor.  In  street  •rohltetrture,  Tenndas 
■*tai>h<d  to  the  ilrat-floor  of  houses  hare  notMng  on  the 
More  of  beauty  and  very  little  of  convenience  to  recoflimend 
them  :  while  they  seem  to  encumber  the  fronts  with  a  s^rt 
of  projecting;  caffe,  they  are  necessarily  so  shallow,  as  to  be 
of  little  other  service  than  for  settini?  out  plants,  except  it 
be  that  of  screening  the  room  within.   A  far  more  archi- 
tectural and  ornamental  appearance  might  be  given  to  ve- 
wmdmn  than  haa  hitherto  been  done :  their  roofo  might  be 
flaiuled  in  imitation  of  striped  and  figured  awning,  and 
some   little  variety  of  colour  be  introduced  elscwhrrr. 
Where  the  house  itself  partakes  of  Gothic,  the  veranda 
xni^ht  easily  \>v  accommodutcd  to  the  sain*'  st\le,  some- 
what in  the  character  of  the  framing  and  carving  of  what 
are  termed  half-timbered  houses. 

VEKATRiA.aTegetable  aikali  prepared  firomCeva- 
dBltt,  tte  seed  of  the  Oikmku  qpfffinaMt.  It  wit  die- 
corered  by  Meissner  in  1818»  and  dbtaloed  bf  Fdletler 
and  Couerue  in  1819. 

Veratria  is  a  white  or  greenish-white  powiU  r,  which  has 
a  silky  and  crj  stalline  appearance  under  the  microscope  ; 
it  is  inodorous,  very  acrid  and  poisonous.  It  is  insoluole 
in  water  and  alkaline  solotions;  yerf  solable  in  alcohol 
and  sparingly  in  sther;  Che  soliiHon  when  evaporated 
deposits  transparent  laminn.  The  solutions  have  the 
ykaline  property  of  restoring  the  blue  colour  of  reddened 
Htmiis. 

The  salts  of  veratria  are  neutral,  and  have  a  slight  styptic 
I  '.s'l-  :  the  hydrochlorate  crystallizes  in  short  necdlc-form 
crystals,  wluch  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  ;  the 
saiphate  crystallises  in  quadrilateral  prisms ;  concentrated 
ailne  add  rendets  veratria  first  scarlet  and  then  yellow ; 
^eiieenfnted  eulphnrie  acid  gives  M  itfltitayeUoweblour, 
afterwards  a  bloml-red,  and  eveidatlly  vlolet. 
Veratria  is  compowd  of — 

Twenty-twD  t'lj-iiN  aU  nts  of  hydrogen  •  82 
Thirty-four  equivalents  of  caxbon  .  2M 
Six  equivalents  of  oxygen  •  .  .48 
One  equivalent  of  azote     •      «      •  14 

Salvelent  .288 
,  the  acid  with  Which  veratria 
•nsts  combined  in  Ocvadilla.  It  crystallizes  in  short 
prisms,  which  are  transparent  and  colourless,  and  slightly 
semr  to  the  taste.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
Me  Kdable  in  hot,  and  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  but 
■et  eft  all  by  tether. 

Neither  conce|liated  mtrio  nor  ealphurio  acid  decom- 
pose* veratric  acjd,  but  a  ndxhire  of  them  lenders  it 
yellow.  When  heated  to  212°  the  crystals  ]mc  water,  and 
then  become  of  a  dull  white  colour;  at  a  high  tempera- 
taie  they  melt  into  a  colourless  luinid.  and  sublime  witll- 
oit  leaving  any  residue.   It  is  composed  of— 

Nine  eqmTalents  of  hydrogen  .  9 

Eighteen  equivalents  of  carlMn  •  .  108 
Seven  equivalents  of  oxy^     .      .  B6 

Equivalent  .  .  .  173 
Tlie  crvstals  contain  one  c([i!ivak'nt  of  water.  Veratric 
aeid  forn'is  crystallizable  salts  with  the  alkalis,  which  arc 
vnv  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Their  solutions  pre- 
nplMv  the  salts  of  lead  and  silver,  and  the  reratriate  of 
At  tatfer  Is  wlrite,  end  riightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

VERATRUM,  a  genns  of  plants  beionsing  to  the 
jntural  order  M elanthaces.  The  name  Veiwom  oeenn 
Mb  inJ^ny  end  Lacnttae*  but  wbeHier  these  were  the 


skme  plants  as  the  inodern  genns  it  is  riow  idmdmlUb  td 
say.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  JXXi/Sopst  XtstSff  eflNaik^ 
corides:  and  the  name  White  Hellebore,  which  is  given  to 
one  of  ttie  spt  cies  seems  to  confirm  this  view.  The  genus 

is  charactrnsrd  a.s  t'ollf>i,Ts: — Perianth  composed  of  six  per- 
manent, sessile,  equal  parts,  to  which  are  attached  6  sta- 
mens;  styles  'S,  pertiiaiient,  with  sun])le  spreadiiif^  stig- 
mas ;  capsules  3,  bursting  at  their  inner  margins,  by  whiek 
they  are  originally  united  ;  seeds  numerous,  compreSMdi 
imbricated,  winged  at  eieh  end:  seversl  of  tlie  flonCM 
have  only  the  mdimetat  of  en  ovary. 

f.  album.  Common  White  Hellebore,  has  a  thricc-com- 
ponnd  panicle  with  ascendiusi  elliptirnl  pieces  of  the  peri- 
anth :  the  bracts  of  the  branches  oblonsr.  partial,  as  long 
as  the  downy  peduncle.  It  is  a  native  of  moist  alpine 
meadows  in  the  southern,  central,  and  northern  ports  of 
Europe,  but  is  not  a  native  of  Britain.  In  company  witll 
the  Gentiata  kU0a  It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  featavM 
in  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Alps  of  Bwitserbuid  and  Savoy. 
The  stem,  which  is  fVom  two  to  four  or  five  feet  in  height, 
proceeds  from  a  black,  fleshy,  wrinkled  fusiform  rhizoma, 
or  rootstock,  which  is  beset  with  a  mimber  of  small  radi- 
cles.   [Vkratritm  album — Mulicul  Pidjx  i-tu-s  nj.^ 

v.  vin'de.  Green-flowered  Veratmm,  has  panicled  ra- 
cemes, with  the  bracts  of  the  branches  oblong-lanceolate, 
partial,  longer  than  the  doiniy  petiole.  This  it  a  Nortk 
Ameriem  species,  and  is  fbond  In  swamps  and  bogs  ftotai 
<  'aniidK  to  the  ('arolinas  It  is  found,  according  to  Dr. 
Uigelow,  in  the  swamps  around  Boston,  where  it  is  called 
Poite-root,  or  Swamp  Hellebore. 

y,  nigrum.  Dark-flowered  Veratnim,  has  dense  cylin- 
drical panicled  racemes  With  the  bracts  of  the  branches 
linear4anceolate  and  Veiy  long,  pieces  of  the  periantli 
oiwrate,  widely  spreading,  and  at  len^h  rcflexed.  It  it  m 
native  of  dnr  mountainous  situations  in  Siberia,  Hungalr, 
Austria,  and  Greece.  It  Will  grow  freely  in  gardemi  In 
Britain,  especially  in  a  light  soil. 

f.  virgiiiin/ni.  \'ir^inian  Veratnim,  has  loose  panicled 
racemes  with  bracts  shorter  than  the  peduncle,  and  pieces 
of  the  perianth  with  two  glands  at  the  base.  It  grows 
amongst  luxuriant  herbage  in  low  grounds  from  NewToril 
to  the  OaraHoas.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  may  be  orown  in 
garden*  in  Sritiin.  The  penanth  ie  ttk  fiiit  or  a  gteea 
colour,  with  two  brom  tpclm  ott  eafl&  piece :  it  irftenraidi 

turns  to  a  red-brown  COlonr. 

J  '  Ki/ridil/a,  Caustic  Veratmm,  at  one  time  supposed  to 
yield  the  Cevadilla  of  commerce,  and  iVom  which  the  poison- 
ous llkaloid  veratrine  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  directed 
to  be  prraared,  hais  brwd  ovate,  planta^neous  leaves, 
dark  purpItsh-Uaek  ioweie,  and  capailes  situated  on  only 
one-half  of  the  eireumferenoe  of  the  stem.  lUe  pleat 
appears  to  be  a  native  of  the  West  Tndiee  tad  Metioo, 
from  whence  also  the  true  Cevadilla  plant  comes  to  this 
country.  The  true  Cevadilla  jilant  has  been  stated  to  be, 
by  David  Don,  the  Hflouias  officinalis,  ftnA  more  recently, 
by  Lindley,  Asagrtea  officinalis.  Previous  to  this  how- 
ever Schiede,  who  travelled  in  Meneo,  sent  home  qmk 
droeas  of  plants  of  Cevadilla,  agreeing  meie  with  Vem^ 
trum  fimn  any  other  genus,  and  wmch  Sohleohtfcodal 
named  Veratrttm  officinale.  Dr.  Christison,  after  an  exa- 
mination of  the  fmsrments  of  racemes,  which  occur  in  com- 
merce as  Cevadilla,  is  incliiu'd  to  think  that  Schicde's 
plant  supplies  the  greatest  quantity  to  the  market,  although 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  and  several  allieil  species  are 
frequently  substituted  for  one  another,  as  the  quantity  of 
Veratrine  they  contain  is  much  the  same. 

In  the  culhvatioa  of  tlie  species  of  Veiatnum  they  mqr 
be  propagated  by  dividing  their  roots  or  sowing  seeds. 
When  the  former  method  is  adopted,  the  larger  roots 
should  be  selected,  and  thev  should  be  planted  out  in  the 
autumn  in  a  liffht  dry  rich  soil.  When  propatratfd  hy 
seeds,  they  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  in  a  bed  or  border 
of  light  earth  or  in  a  box,  and  the  plants  should  be  patent 
when  the  leaves  decay  in  the  fiillowiog  autonus.       ,  , 

VERA'TRUM  AtBUM  (White  He11eboi«)-^tfN«iMl 
Properties  of.  Of  this,  two  varieties,  or  distiaet  ycie^ 
arc  officinal :  one  termed  V.  album  ;  the  other  V.  almtm  f!, 
or  Lobcllianiuii.  This  !a.s1  prefers  a  chalky  soil ;  the  plants 
occur  in  the  meatlows  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
mountains  of  Austria,  and  m  Siberia.  The  rhizoma.s  of 
both  kinds  are  collected  indi.scriminately.  This  part  occurs 
single,  double,  or  many-headed,  in  cylinders,  or  pyramidal 
pieces,  ficom  two  to  (bur  iaehes  long,  and  frcj^ 
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to  two  inch€«  thick,  rough,  ^vrinkled,  of  a  ^yish-black 
eolour  externally,  but  of  a  yellowish-white  within.  Some 
root-fibres,  intermingled  with  slender  flexible  radicles,  ad- 
here to  it ;  and  on  the  upper  part  are  found  the  scales,  or 
withered  reouHiM  of  Smavt  kMVMb  which  flcom  their  tuni- 
««ted  appeanmee  have  led  Mne  initcn  to  deieribe  it  ta  s 
bolb.  TTiis,  though  incorrect,  is  uselbl  to  remember,  as  a 
f^ood  discrirainativt'  mark  between  it  and  other  plants  con- 
founded with  it,  which,  having:  roots  and  not  rhizomata, 
are  devoid  of  this  character.  A  transverse  section  j)re- 
nents  a  large  central  portion,  sonu'tinn  s  ft  imed  the  me- 
dulla; and,  according  to  the  age  of  the  specimen,  one,  two, 
or  more  external  circles,  bounded  by  the  dark-brown  epi- 
dermis. The  rhizoma  is  newly  dev<»d  of  odour,  but  ha^ 
an  acrid,  bitter,  burning  taste.  It  is  easily  powdered,  but 
the  person  enirntrfd  in  powderin!*  it  should  wenr  a  nus-k, 
as  it  excites  a  licat.  an  cniplioii  ofthe  skin,  and  iiny  drawn 
up  tiie  nostrils  causes  violent  sneezinij  and  mflarnin.itioii 
of  the  Sehnciderian  membrane  :  hence  its  German  name 
of  niesttfurzel.  I3v  time  the  acridity  and  activity  are  dimi- 
luahMl,  so  that  old  spedmena  beoMne  not  only  mouldy, 
bnt  of  inferior  strength,  and  dMuld  be  rcjeeted. 

T\\c  chemical  analysis  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  (' An- 
iial.  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie,*  xiv.,  p.  81)  shows  that  it 
consists  of  fatty  matter  (composed  of  elain,  stearin,  and  a 
volatile,  not  crvstallizable,  acid  fcevadic?),  supergalhite 
of  veratrta,  yelfow  extractive-like  colouring-matter,  t^nm, 
starch,  and  woody  fibre.  In  addition  to  these,  Simon  has 
discovered  a  new  vegetable  principle  which  he  terms 
iervin.  ^  'IfflKUand  Ed.  Fhiloa.  Mac..'  vol.  xii.  p.  29.) 
White  hellebore  is  an  a^t  of  great  and  oanj^erons  power. 
Accordini;  to  the  experiments  and  inquiries  of  Si  haht  l 
(•Dissertatio  de  etf.  Vcratri  albi  el  Ileliebori  nigii,'  Tu- 
bingen, 1H17\  it  is  poisonous  to  all  classes  of  animals,  and 
acts  fatally,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  by  whatever  way  it  is 
introduced  into  the  system.  It  appears  to  have  a  specific 
effect  on  the  intestinal  canal  and  nervoua  system,  its  effects 
on  these  paita  being  nmlbrni,  whether  applied  directly  to 
Ihem  or  to  lemote  paita,  provided  absorption  take  place. 
The  action  is  that  of  a  nareotico-acrid  poison ;  but  its  nar- 
cotic eifect  is  less,  while  its  acrimony  is  greater,  than  that 
of  black  hellebore.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  plant  now 
spoken  of  is  the  w/iitr  hfllehore  of  the  antients.  In  doses 
short  of  any  dangerous  or  violent  effect,  white  hellebore 
exercises  a  peculiar  action  on  the  aeewting  OlganB»  the 
stomach  ana  intestines,  and  ttie  nerroua  qraiera.  Almoat 
all  nmeoua  inrfkees,  and  the  glands  connected  with  them, 
aa  well  as  the  kidneys,  are  excited  to  increased  secretion. 
Bat  when  the  quantity  is  more  considerable,  heat  of  the 
mouth,  tongue,  and  throat,  with  spasmodic  constriction  of 
tile  pharynx,  thirst,  pains  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
altcmatc  heats  and  chills  of  the  whole  body,  perspirations, 
anxiety,  pain  of  the  head,  giddiness,  depression  of  spirits, 
gloomy  expression,  and  even  spasms  of  the  countenance 
are  experienced :  if  TOmitinK  fortunately  occur  early,  these 
symptoms  are  aHeviated.  Sehabel  aajn  that  no  substance 
so  certainly  acts  as  an  emetic.  If  the  substance  bo  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum,  the  symptoms  aie  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  heat  of  the  raoutli  and  pain  of  Ihe  stomach 
are  leas.  In  decidedly  poisonous  doses  its  action  is  that  of 
n  violent  narcotico-acrid,  causing  severe  vomiting  and 
mnging,  often  bloody  stools,  teneamua,  burning  feeling 
fiom  the  month  to  the  rectnm,  constriction  amounting  to  a 
aenae  of  strangulation  in  the  throat,  with  small  pulse, 
Huntings,  cold  sweats,  giddiness,  blindness,  dilated  pu])il><, 
loss  of  voice,  convulsions,  and  insensibility,  ^jencrally  tcrmi- 
natini?  in  death.  The  tincture  and  the  alcoholic  extract 
act  more  powerfully  than  the  watery  infusion  or  extract. 
A  cutaneous  eruption  sometunes  follows  the  use  of  white 
hellebore.  Where  death  does  not  ensue,  palpitation  with 
intermitting  pulse,  along  with  dyneptic  and  nervoua 
symptoms,  remain  for  some  time.  Irie  application  of 
v/hite  hellebore  to  wounds  or  any  bmki  n  siutaoe,  either 
to  destroy  vermin  or  to  cure  the  itcli,  may  produce  the 
above  effects  ;  and  this  result  occurs  whether  it  is  used  in 
powder,  as  a  wash,  or  ointment.  The  popular  use  of  these 
IS  therefore  to  be  discouraged.  White  hellebore  is  occa- 
sionally mistaken  for  Galanga  root,  and  the  seeds  for  those 
of  cumin:  intentional  poisoning  with  it  la  lare  ;  but  from 
the  use  of  it  among  soldiers  who  have  recourse  to  it  from 
its  property  of  producing  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  thus 
simulatinj^  tliscase  ol  tlu.t  ni^'an,  in  li(ip<."-  of  obtaining  their  , 
discharge,  violeut  and  tudccd  taUl  ettvct«  ensue.   An  effi-  j 


cient  antidote  is  scarcely  to  be  found,  Samtiel  Hahne- 
maim,  overrating  the  antagonizing  power  of  coftee.  rcrnn- 
mcnds  that  article ;  but  at  best  it  can  only  combat  the 
narcotic  symptoms,  which  are  not  the  most  formidable. 
Astringent  dxinka  tiave  also  lieen  proposed,  but  they  are 
not  to  DO  relied  on.  Add  drinha  aeem  more  serviceable : 
hence  tamarinds,  or  cream  of  tutar  may  be  given,  IbUowod 
by  demulcent  or  oily  fluids.  Vomiting  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

The  medicinal  employment  of  white  hellebore  is  not 
very  preat  in  the  present  day;  but  when  administered 
with  due  caution  it  is  of  great  service  in  gouty  and  dys- 
peptic disorders,  where  there  is  torpor  of  the  liver,  aln|^ 
gisn  bowds,  and  defective  secretion  haai  the  kidneya. 
From  its  influence  on  these  organs  it  often  proves  uaenil 
in  cl)ror.ic  rntaneous  diseases,  in  which  the  digestion  is 
al'.\;iys  nnijajjcd.  It  is  likewise  used  as  a  sterr.iitatory, 
larc:eiy  diluted  with  some  starchy  powder.  Externally, 
venitna  is  employed  to  relieve  nervous  pains  ;  but  its  us« 
requires  the  greatest  caution. 

VERB  (from  the  Latin  verbum,  a  *  woni>  The  vnxs- 
o«n  vrwda  which  belong  to  a  language  have  been  dtstn- 
buted  into  classes,  called  the  Parts  of  Speech,  of  which  the 
verb  is  one  of  the  principal.  Dr.  Becker  has  divided  all 
words  into  two  chief  classes.  Notional  Words  and  Rela- 
tional Words,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  explained 
under  Notion.  The  verb  is  a  Notional  mid;  and  Tiewed 
in  its  simplest  form  it  is  a  Koot. 

The  term  Verb  comprehends  those  words  in  a  languagia 
which  axe  used  to  indicate  the  relations  of  mode  or  mood, 
and  the  relations  of  time  or  tense ;  the  relations  of  mood 
and  tense  are  the  e>i>ential  characteristics  of  the  verb.  Tha 
veil)  is  also  characterized  by  indicating  the  relations  ot 
subject  to  subject,  or  subject  to  object,  whether  tlicso  rela- 
tions arc  expressed  by  some  part  of  the  word  called  verb, 
or  by  some  other  words  w  hich  arc  to  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  verb,  in  order  to  denote  these  lelationa  of  sul^ect  to 
subject  or  subject  to  object.  Thus  the  Latin  tonu,  *  auo,* 
*I  love;'  'lego,'  'I  read,'  comprehend  the  relations  of 
mode,  time,  and  subject ;  and  the  phrases  •  arao  puellara,* 
•lego  libnim,'  comprehend  also  the  relation  of  the  subject 
to  an  object.  If  we  examine  the  words  of  a  language  by 
the  aid  of  this  description,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  verbs ;  and  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Becker  states,  that  they 
contun  the  notion  of  an  activity;  but  this  activity  may  be 
either  directed  ftom  a  subject  to  an  object,  or  remain  in 
the  snbject,  as  •  I  love  Elizabeth,'  or  •  I  walk.'  Dr.  Becker 
observes,  "  Tlie  notion  of  an  activity  is  expre»ed  by  a  verb, 
when  the  activity  is  contemplated  a&  bearing  the  relations 
of  person,  time,  and  mood  to  the  speaker:  e.g.  '  he  drank,* 
'  he  fled,'  '  the  tree  grows :'  it  is  expressed  by  an  adjective 
when  it  is  not  thus  related  to  the  speaker :  a  drunken 
penon,' '  a  flighty  thought,'  *  a  great  tree.'  The  notion  of 
an  existence,  ije.  of  a  person  or  thing  which  really  exists, 
or  is  conceived  by  the  mind  as  existimr,  is  expressed  by  a 
substantive:'  e.g.  '  a  drinker,'  '  a  drink,'  '  the  flock.*  '  the 
tlirrht,' Mhe  growth.'  All  notional  words  aocoidingly 
either  verbs,  adjectives,  or  substantives." 

Dr.  Hecker  considers,  in  general,  all  roots  to  be  verbs* 
and  all  radical  notions  as  notions  of  activity.  lie  concludea 
consistently,  that  all  substantives  as  well  as  adjectivea  ai« 
derived  from  verbs,  that  is,  from  a  root  which  is  a  notion 
of  activity;  and  'all  notions  expressed  by  substantives 
are  notions  of  activity  ti-ansfomicd  into  notions  oi  exist- 
ence' This  tlicory  of  language  involves  many  difficult 
qu(  -lion-,  as  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  aud  for  practical 
purposes  It  13  of  little  value.  It  is  beyond  the  Umite  of 
grammar. 

For  phUological  pnrpooea,  no  void  should  be  viewed  as 
a  verb,  unless  it  has  toe  adjunets  of  mood  and  tense. 
Wcraawhen  reduced  to  their  simplest  fm  nis  iIul!  is,  to 
their  roots,  are  neither  verbs,  nor  nouns,  nor  adjectives;  they 
are  roots.  The  discussion  whether  the  noun  or  the  veib 
should  be  considered  the  root,  in  case-  .vlu  iv  lioth  contain 
a  common  element,  is  a  discussion  abi  r.t  j:  jlhing  at  all. 
The  clement  may  exist  in  a  somewhat  varied  fionn  in  the 
noun  and  in  the  verb,  and  the  variations  in  each  eaa 
be  referred  to  a  particular  dass  of  verb  and  noun, 
characteristics  of  the  verb  have  been  already  stated. 

The  characteristics  of  the  noun  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  adjecUvc;  and  nouns  and  adjectives  are  those  notional 
words  vjhich  are  not  verbs.  All  other  notional  words  are 
verbs.  When  the  characteristic  mark«  of  veib,  adiedivc, 
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and  noun  are  taken  away,  there  MBNins  toot,  which  in 
ilwir  has  no  grammatical  name  as  opposed  to  any  other 
Und  of  word.  Roots  may  be  classified  like  g^raznmatical 
words,  bot  they  are  still  roots  and  nothing  more.  The  onl^ 
dUBeulty  that  may  be  suggested  as  to  this  explanation  is 
that  the  root  and  the  noun  may  be  identical  in  form,  as  in 
many  instanc  es  in  our  own  lani^nase,  such  as  '  man,'  *  dog,' 
&f.  But  the  an.^\ver  is,  that  tlioufrli  these  words  in  them- 
selves suggest  a  notion  of  something  intelligible,  they  are 
.not  nouns,  unless  they  are  used  as  parts  of  speech.  It  is 
enly  when  we  view  words  as  the  coostituent  parts  of  Ian- 
S^oafe  ttutt  we  ghre  them  grammatical  names. 

According  to  Becker's  principles,  the  verb  '  fo  bp '  is 
not  a  verb  :  it  implies  *  not  a  nution,  but  ;i  niere  relation 
and  is  therefore  a  relatiimal  word.  But  'to  be"  implies  the 
notion  of  existence,  and  is  the  only  word  that  does ;  for 
if  we  contemplate  anything  as  existing,  such  as  God,  the 
notion  of '  is  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  God :  and  so 
itf  other  thinp  that  are  conceived  as  existing.  All  verbs 
also  are  lesMvable  into  *  ia,'  and  sometliing  else ;  and 
it  is  by  virtue  of  this  *  is  *  that  this  something  else  is  con- 
ceived to  be.  In  {'act.  the  fundauiental  principles  of 
Becker  involve  much  which  is  not  nu:ely  iihilolo^iial. 

View  ing  the  verb,  as  above  defined,  n,s  a  root  with  its  modi- 
fications of  mood,  tense,  and  person,  it  remains  to  consi<lcr 
wme  of  its  other  qualities.  The  division  of  verbs  into 
Aetire,  Passive,  and  Neuter  is  founded  on  the  notion  of  a 
Vflfb  expressing  doing,  suffering,  and  a  eonditioa.  But  this 
division  is  objectionable,  because  it  introduces  considera- 
tions foreign  to  the  subjec  t  of  grammar  :  it  involves  a  me- 
taphysical question.  Ihe  ilivi^ion  of  verbs  into  Transitive 
and  Intransitive  is  a  grammatical  division,  and  is  useful. 
A  verb  is  transitive  when  it  has  an  object  which  is  not  the 
subject,  as  *  I  blame  John.'  A  verb  is  intransitive  when 
6ie  suUect  of  the  verb  is  the  object  of  the  notion  of  the 
Tetb.  Intransitive  verbs  theietbre,  oonsideiwi  as  grannna- 
tical  forma,  comprise  what  are  called  Neuter  verbs  and  Phs- 
five  verbs.  Viewed  with  reference  to  j^-rrdication,  that 
fonn  of  the  intransitive  verl)  w  liii  h  is  called  the  neuter,  as 
'  I  differs  from  what  is  called  the  passive,  as  '  I  am 

ioved,'  merely  in  this:  Uie  neuter  implies  nothing  external 
to  the  •  I,*  which  is  the  object  of  its  own  enerey ;  the  pas- 
live  implies  something  external  to  the  subject,  of  which 
external  fhini^the  subjeet  is  an  object.  Consequently  it 
is  only  another  mode  of  exnressinff  the  notion  of  the  transi- 
tive verb.  The  peculiar  form  which  this  so-called  passive 
voice  has,  dcpcncls  on  the  character  of  each  lan<iua<re.  The 
so-called  Reflective  verb  is  in  form  <  ither  a  transitive  verb 
when  the  subject  is  also  expressed  as  its  own  object,  or  a 
pasnve  verb,  m  which  the  implied  external  thing  is  iden- 
ne^l  with  the  subject. 

The  peniliar  el.aracters  of  verbs  in  any  given  language 
ftirm  an  important  part  of  the  study  of  such  language.  It 
has  been  said  tliat  mood  and  tense  are  tlie  chaiaeteristics 
of  a  verb;  but  it  is  not  necessarj- that  the  words  which 
denote  mood  -.w.A  tense  should  be  attached  to  the  root  for 
the  purpose  uf  making  a  verb.  The  English  language  con- 
tains cases  where  the  words  w  hich  exnress  rooooT  and  tense 
•re  quite  distinct  from  the  root,  which  their  relations  to  it 
convert  into  the  (piality  of  verb.  Whether  such  modif);- 
insr  words  shall  be  attached  to  the  root  or  not,  is  an  acci- 
dent of  language,  not  an  esbential ;  but  whether  attached 
or  not,  the  root  is  never  a  verb  without  the  aid  of  these 
adjuncts.  It  is  by  virtue  of  their  adjuncts  that  the  root 
becomes  a  part  of  speech.  Tliere  may  be  other  adjuncts 
to  the  root  besides  mood  and  tense,  and  these  adjuncts 
may,  according  to  the  character  of  a  language,  be  either 
attached  to  toe  root,  or  detached  ftom,  though  related 
to  it. 

VERB.VSCI'N.^:,  a  natiu-al  order  of  plants  constituted 
by  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  and  comprising  the  genera  Vcr- 
bascum,  Ramondia,  C'elsia.  and  Isanthera.  Tliree  of  these 
genera,  are  comprised  in  the  section  Vcrbascerc,  of  the 
order  Scrophulariacese,  as  defined  hy  B^itham,  who  is 
fidlowed  by  I  jndley  and  others.  The  ^eeics  of  this  order 
consist  of  perennial  and  biennial  herbs,  with  a  mncila^- 
nous  character,  having  opposite  or  alternate  decurrent 
leaves,  seated  oti  a  straight  or  twiggy  stem.  The  flowers 
are  disposed  in  terminal,  usually  elongated  racemes  or 
spikes.  The  corollas  arc  white,  yellow,  or  purple,  and  the 
filaments  of  the  anthers  are  usuallv  bearded.  The  coiolla 
is  rotate,  with  a  flat  'j  cleft  unequal  limb,  or  vcntricose  with 
a  bilabiate  limb.  The  stamens  are  9  in  number,  of  diC> 
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ferent  forms,  and  the  upper  one  is  frequently  wanting;  with 
1-celled  anthers  adnate  to  the  hatchet-funned  eOBliae" 
tive.  Tlie  carpels  2,  joined  to  fonn  a  capsule  dehiieing  at 

the  apex,  the  endocarp  forming  a  bipartible  dissepiment. 
The  placentae  are  marginal,  but  form  a  central  column, 
whicn  conNlitiites  the  axis  of  tlie  dissejiiment,  and  is  pro- 
minent in  the  cavity  ol  bo!h  carpels.  Tiie  seeds  are  nume- 
roiLs,  albuminous,  and  reniforni,  with  a  curAed  central 
embryo.  This  order  difl'ere  from  Solanaceae  and  Scrophu- 
lariaccfl}  in  its  1-celled,  renifonn  Of  oblong  anthers,  mffe> 
rently  formed  sometimes  in  tlie  same  flower.  It  may 
perhaps  be  liurly  questioned  whether  so  dij^ht  a  distinction 
should  sepawle these  plants  from  orders  to  which  they  are 
ao  nearly  allied.  This  however  will  ilenend  on  each 
author's  idea  of  the  value  of  an  order  ;  and  frequently  by 
separating  doubtful  genera  and  placing  them  iu  distinct 
orders  the  larger  groups  from  wliich  they  are  separated 
are  strengthened  and  more  easilv  definedi.  The  genera 
which  are  brought  together  in  tnia  order  have  been  re- 
ferred by  various  authors  to  different  oideia :  thus  Verbas* 
cum  and  Celsia  arc  usually  referred  to  Solanaceae,  and 
Ramondia  to  (lesneraceic. 

The  genus  I  'crfiiiM-iDn  derives  its  name  from /fir6'/*r«;;;, 
which  was  applied  to  some  of  the  s)iei  ies  on  account  of 
the  bearded  filaments  :  hence  also  the  Italian  name  6i/r- 
basso.  It  has  a  S-pjirtcd  calyx;  rotate  funnel-shaped 
corolla;  5  stamens,  all  bearing  anthers,  which  are  only 
occasionally  not  all  lunate  in  toe  same  flower ;  a  2-valved 
ca}Mulc  with  seeds  attached  to  the  central  placenta. 
Tliere  are  about  70  species :  they  have  strong  erect  stems, 
w'lih  broad  decurrcnl  leav(  and  yellow,  white,  or  puiple 
flowers,  disposed  in  dense  or  loose  racemes  or  spikes. 

K  Thapaus  has  crenated,  decurrent,  oblongo-lanceolate, 
tomentose  leaves ;  dense,  racemose  spikes;  pedicels  of  the 
flowers  shorter  than  the  calyx  ;  the  segments  of  the  calyx 
lanceolate,  aeute,  and  tomentose  above,  and  equal  in 
length  to  the  fruit;  the  corolla  with  the  anther  nearly 
equal.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  waste  sterile  places,  espe- 
cially of  eliiilky  and  gravellj'  soils,  throughout  Europe. 
It  is  also  found  in  Siberia,  Taurus,  and  Caucasus,  an;l  in 
Nepaul  and  Kumaon.  The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their 
woolly  character,  from  which  the  English  name  Mullein 
seems  to  have  been  arolied  to  the  w  hole  genus.  Mullein 
(French,  Moldne)  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Woollen,  and 
in  German  the  plants  are  called  Wolkniutcr.  In  diifereut 
districts  in  England  this  plant  has  very  various'  names. 
In  the  northern  counties  it  is  called  Hag-taper,  from  some 
supposed  cfiicacy  in  sorcer)' :  in  many  places  this  has 
been  corrupted  into  Hig-tapcr  and  Higti-t;^!!  i .  Torches, 
Bullock's  Lung-wort,  Hare's  Beard,  I-idies  Fox-glove, 
Murrain-grass,  Sht-pherd's-Club,  Sec,  are  other  names. 
The  specific  name  Tiwpitu  has  been  siven  it  on  account 
of  its  growing  in  great  abundanoe  in  Thapsos  in  Africa. 
It  is  also  abundant  in  Greece,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  </>x.'7ioc  XiiKtic  appnv  of  IMoscoridcs.  This  plant  was 
Ibrmerly  much  used  in  medicine,  and  was  considered  to 
possess  emollient  and  narcotic  properties,  and  on  tbiJ! 
account  it  still  occupies  a  place  in  the  DuM  m  I'l.arma 
copoeia.  It  was  used  in  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  and  other 
afiections  of  the  chest,  in  the  form  of  int^iuon  or  deei  c 
tion ;  it  is  however  seldom  prescribed  at  the  present  day, 
although  it  has  still  a  popular  reputation  in  these  diseases, 
and  is  also  used  bv  the  cowleech  in  the  pulmonary  com- 
plaints of  cattle.  "The  seeds  are  said  to  possess  narcotic 
pro])ertie.-,  and  are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of 
intoxicating  tish  in  order  to  catcli  them.  In  some  parts 
of  the  East  Indies  where  this  plant  cros  s,  the  natms 
believe  that  it  has  the  power  of  protecting  them  from  the 
influence  of  evil  qpints.  Ihe  Fixnch  call  this  plant 
Souitlon  blanc^  and  use  an  infusion  oi  the  flowers  as  a 
remedy  in  coughs.  When  dried  in  the  mn  the  floweia 
arc  said  to  u'ive  out  a  fatty  matter,  wUeh  in  Absce  isused 
as  an  application  to  ha-monhoids. 

Jilatlaria,  Moth  Mullein,  has  r^labrous  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  obovate-oblong,  attenuated  at  the  base,  and 
somewhat  simiated:  those  of  the  stem  oblong,  acute, 
crenated,  sessile ;  the  lacemes  temunal,  elongated ;  the 
pedicels  solitarj',  twice  as  long  astlw  bracts.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  middle  aiul  south  of  Europe,  some  parts  of  Asia 
and  North  Anivru  a.  It  is  not  a  common  plant  in  Great 
Bntaii),  altlu-v.udi  in  scmc  places  it  is  aln-.ndant.  It  is 
tailed  ii/a//ario,  because  it  is  said  to  dine  away  the 
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V.  pulcerukmtum.  Yellow  Iloaty  Mullein,  has  ovatn- 
Otiloog  subseirateil  leaves,  pulveruleiito-toiiientOi»i'  on  bulli 
aides;  l*oea«t  panicled ;  j>edicelit  e(|Lial  in  leni(1h  to  the 
c»lyc«f ;  atem  rounded.  Tbi«  plant  ui  a  native  of  Dait- 

Shiny  and  or  Great  Britain,  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffulk.  It  is  one  of  the  most  nugnificent  of 
our  nail\u  licibaceous  plants,  sending  up  ttenit  a  yard 
higli,  uhith  aa'cuveieii  with  huniln-ils  of  coklcii-culouii  cl 
flowers.  If  the  sleuj  is  stnii-k  \iolently  tlie  eo;.i]l;is  \sili 
fall  oil',  and  the  empty  caijees  will  elose  nm  n,  !  ilu' 
capsules.  The  leaves  ai'e  eovered  with  a  pulverulent 
mealy  substance,  which  may  be  cai>ily  removed  from  the 
surface.  TI10  nap  from  thit  tod  seveiil  other  species  may 
be  used  as  Under. 

V.  Ill  if  rum,  DaricUullcin,  has  oblongo-cordate,  petiolate, 
crenaled  leaves,  nearly  smooth  above,  but  clolfied  witli 
fine  tomcnium  beneath;  racemes  elongated;  pedireU 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  It  is  native  throughout 
Europe  and  in  Siberia,  ancl  is  common  on  banks  lunl  way- 
sides in  gmTSlly  and  chalky  soils  in  Eni^laild.  It  i»  rare 
ill  Scotland.  This  is  one  of  the  mo^t  elegant  01  tiie 
species.  Tlie  corollas  are  of  »  golden-yellow  colour ; 
tne  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  violet ;  and  the  anthers 
oiangc. 

V.  L'/<  /inilts,  White  Mull,  in,  has  ublonji:  wedtfe- 
shaped  leavei*,  nearly  srlabrous  above,  but  clothed  with 
tomentum  below  ;  racemes  panicled  ;  pedicels  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx.  It  is  found  amon|B:st  rubbish  and  in 
wMte  places  tmougbout  Europe,  in  the  North  of  Asia, 
and  in  North  America,  ud  is  not  uncutumon  in  Great 
nritain.  Hie  corollas  are  of  a  pale  ydloir,  the  ftlainents 
are  covered  with  a  white  wool,  the  pollenis  of  a  Ycrmilion 
colour.  There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers,  ai  ;!  mu  ilin 
without  petals.  Tlu'  powdery  tomentum  is  used  as  tindei, 
and  for  making  ^^K'1^>  for  lamps,  and  henec  its  specific 
name  from  X«xm>£,  a  lamp. 

Of  tiie  other  species  lew  or  none  are  used  in  the  arts 
«r  medicine,  or  are  introduced  into  our  gardens.  The 
determinatioa  of  many  of  theqMcies  hae  been  Attended 
with  much  difficulty  on  account  of  the  abong  tendency 
that  i  xiits  anionpst  these  plants  to  produce  hybrids, 
rhoe  li\b[;v!i  generally  perish  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  gruerations ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  some  of  them  exist  in  herbaria  as  species. 

All  the  species  of  Verbascum  arc  tall,  robust,  nandsomc 
planti,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  gardens  and  shrubberies. 
Moat  of  them  thrive  in  anv  common  soil  in  the  open 
air,  and  may  be  propagatea  by  seeds,  or  the  perennial 
species  by  dividim:  llic  routs,  nlien  two  or  three  species 
are  grown  tutfctlur  111  giuxlens,  the  teiuleiiey  to  liyliri- 
dization  amonsrst  these  plants  becouu  >  vi  ry  evident  in  the 
changed  characters  of  tile  successive  generations. 

The  genus  C-iUia  was  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Olaus 
Celsius,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Theology  in  the  University 
of  lJp«al.  It  has  a  5-parted  calyx,  a  5-lobed  rotate 
corolla,  4  didynamous  bearded  stamens,  and  woolly  an- 
thers. The  species  arc  herbs  with  simple  or  j)innate  leaves, 
and  the  flowers  are  dUposed  in  loose  terminal  niccmes, 
rising'  from  the  axil  of  a  liract  or  leaf.  Most  of  the  species 
of  t'elsia,  of  which  there  arc  about  a  dozen,  bear  showy 
yellow  flowers,  and  are  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  They 
require  more  care  than  the  mulleins.  They  may  be  pr(^- 
pegated  by  seeds,  wliich  should  be  reared  in  e  hotbed, 
and  the  young  plants  protected  under  a  greenhouse  frame 
through  the  winter;  and  in  the  second  year  they  maybe 
planted  in  an  open  border,  where  they  will  flourish  during 
the  sumnu  r. 

Till'  gi  nus  Riiinoiidia  was  named  after  M.  L.  Uamond.a 
French  botanist  and  traveller.  Its  flowers  resemhle  those 
of  Celsia,  hut  Uie  anthers  are  perforated  at  the  apex.  It 
has  but  one  species,  the  R.  Pyraiaica.  It  grows  on  the 
Pyrenees  and  IS  ft  pretty  little  alnine  plant,  without  any 
atem,  and  with  hairy  wrinkled  leayes  and  large  purple 
ilowers.  It  is  a  hanfy  plant  and  well  fitted  for  boixiers. 
Tt  may  be  ea>ily  propagali  d  liv  liivi-ion  of  its  roots. 

(Don's  Miller's  Du  tiurmri/ :  Cyt  l  'pffili'i  </  Plantt; 
Hooker's  Briliah  Flora;  Koch's  I'l'ini  <jfn/iiinirti.'\ 

VF.HH ASt  UM.  [Vkkhascix.k.] 

'VERBE'NA,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Vcrbenace*.  Most  of  the  s]>ecte8  of  tiua  genus  are 
weeds,  and  we  leuerelly  iohabitanta  of  Europe  end  North 
AmwiBft.  The  geow  is  kaoim  by  a  tubular  calyx  with  5 
taaflii  oaa  of  tttem  generally  ahoiter  than  thereat  ifttnbular 


corolla  with  the  limb  rather  unequal.  iVclefl ;  the  stamens 
uiciu<led  and  sometimes  only  2  ;  the  seeds  2  or  4.  enclosed 
in  a  thin  e\anesceiit  pericar]). 

/'.  njfiriintli«.  Common  Vervain,  has  4  etanu  iis  with  an 
erect  somewhat  hispid  stem;  the  leaves  lanceolate,  inciso- 
serrata,  or  trifid,  with  the  segments  cut  rough  ;  the  spikes 
filiform,  somewhat  panicled,  and  the  flowers  rather  remote. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  waste  ground  and  roadsides  in 
1  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  common  in  England.  It  is 
i\o\  lir.iiul  in  Ireland.  It  is  an  inhabitant  aUo  of  New  Hol- 
land. Tins  IS  the  Up<i  jiordfti,  'holy  herb,"  of  Dioscondes, 
who  ascribed  great  powers  to  it,  especially  in  incanta- 
tions. In  most  countries  w  here  it  grows,  it  seems  to  liave 
been  invested  with  extraordinoiy  powers.  U  at  one  time 
entered  into  the  oomposition  of  varioua  eharma  and  love- 
plnlters,  and  Itas  even  now  a  popular  reputation  for  pre- 
disiHising  persons  favonrahiy  hnvards  those  who  administer 
a  aose  to  them.  Duniii;  the  last  century  Mr.  Morley 
pretended  to  cure  seiopluiia  by  h:i!ii;iMK  a  portion  of  the 
root  of  this  plant  round  the  neck.  Hay  in  his  time  saw 
through  the  pretensions  of  the  Vervain,  and  expe>sed  them. 
This  plant  is  called  by  Pliny  ferbenaca,  and  was  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  Romaaa.  The  antient  Druids  revered 
it  next  to  the  nustletoe  and  gathered  it  with  religicue  cere- 
monies. 

]'.  Aulilt  tia,  Kose-coloureJ  Vi-rvaiii,  lias  capitate  soli- 
tary spikes,  which  are  cylindrical  aftir  flowLiini,';  awl- 
shaped  bracts  as  long  as  the  taper-ixnnted  calyx;  leaves 
3-lobed,  cut ;  stem  erect.  This  plant  is  a  shrubby  biennial 
with  the  stem  about  a  foot  high,  and  flowen  of  a  fine  pink 
or  orimson  laiger  than  moat  cm  the  genna.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Georpa  and  the  Carohnas,  and  waa  fiiat 
1  mnght  to  Europe  in  I'm. 

/'.  triphi/lla.  Lemon-scented  Vervain,  has  panicled 
spikes  with  minutely  distantly-toothed  leaves,  three  in  a 
wliorl ;  stem  shnibhy.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  t'hili.  and 
was  first  discovered  by  the  unfortunate  Dombey,  who  in 
traduced,  it  into  tlie  gardens  of  Etuope.  In  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  south  of  FVance  this  plant  is  quite  naturalized,  and 
in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  it  bean  exposure  all  the^  winter. 
This  plant  is  used  on  the  Continent  for  making  an  inftision, 
which,  when  cold,  is  administered  as  a  coolin::  drink  in 
fevers,  slitrht  catarrhs,  S:c.  It  lias  lieen  separated  Irotn  tliv- 
genus  \'>  rtn'iia  l)y  Palan.  and  is  l  allrd  hj  Imn  .i/'-yu  i 
citrudora,  a  name  by  which  it  is  more  frequently  known  in 
modem  works  on  botany.  The  flowoi  are  small  and  of 
a  pale  like  colour :  the  leavea  are  gieen,  and  when  rubbed 
give  out  a  very  delieions  scent,  lib  that  of  the  lemon  or 
I'itrnu.  They  retain  tin  ir  fragrance  even  ft  hmg  tine  after 

tlitn  have  been  frallicK  d. 

The  spi  cirs  iif  \\  iN:iin  ;in'  iVeciuently  cultivated.  thou|^ 
they  are  not  very  showy  plants.  They  may  be  propa^fated 
by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  on  a  hotbed  in 
tlie  spring.  When  strong  enough,  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  separate  pots  and  again  placed  in  a  hotbed  till 
they  have  taken  root,  when  they  may  be  planted  out 
Tliose  which  do  not  produce  seed  in  this  climate  may  be 
increased  by  planting  cuttings  in  the  summer  months,  in 
jiots  of  t;noil  mould.  Many  of  the  species  may  bo  pro- 
pa^rated  bv  dividing  the  roots  and  planting  them  in  pota 
on  the  bark-bed  of  the  stove. 

VEHHENA'CEiB,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  (indley's  nncamentoN  group  of  inonoprtalous  £zo- 

Kens.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  only 
erbacenus  plants,  with  irenerally  opiiosite,  simjilf,  or 
compound  leaves  without  stipules.  The  flowei^  are  in 
opposite  corymbs  or  -]>ikcd  alternatidy,  sometimes  in  dense 
heads,  and  \ cry  si  ldom  axillary  or  solitary.  The  calyx  i» 
tubular,  persistent,  inferior ;  the  corolla  is  hyi)ogynous,  nio- 
nopetalous,  tubular,  deciduous,  generally  with  an  irregular 
limb ;  the  stamens  4,  didynamous,  seldom  equal,  occasiott- 
idly2;  ovarv'  2-4-ccllcd  :'ovuleserector pendulous, solttaiy 
or  twin ;  style  1 ;  sticrma  bifid  or  undivided ;  flruit  nnearoen- 
taceous,  sometimes  berried,  composed  of  two  or  four  nucules 
in  a  state  of  adhesion  :  se'eds  erect  or  pendulous,  albumen 
none,  or  in  veiy  anuul  quantity ;  enbiyo  alwaya  erect. 
(Eindley.) 

The  great  difft  i  t nee  betw  een  these  plants  and  these  of 
Lamiaceoe  or  I<abiata  consists  in  their  concrete  carpeli^ 
terminal  style,  and  the  abaenoe  of  oil-glands  from  their 
leaves.  There  are  however  speeiea  placed  in  both  orders 
which  in  one  or  more  of  their  (diaraeters  very  nearly  ap- 
proach the  other.    From  Acantbaoen  and  Soro^auuir 
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ifftces,  to  which  thej  are  allied  in  many  points,  they  are 
dwtiaguuhed  by  tbeir  1-  or  2<w«ded  indehwpairt  catficla. 


Verhena  matabOb. 
I,  CulliaK  with  flower* i  S,  coioiU  oiwiied  with  lUdynamous  uliiinriu: 
3,  nln  oftati  with  nucannloM  Ikaiti  €,  meeXkm  U  linfla  buiti  6,  mof\e 

Th«  plants  of  this  order  are  rare  in  Europe,  in  the  north 
of  Aaia,  and  in  the  north  of  America ;  they  arc  common 
in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres  and  in  the  temperate 
districts  of  Sfluth  America.  In  temperate  regions  the 
species  lH'liin:,'inL,' to  liie  oiiler  are  herl)s,  but  in  tiopioti 
climates  they  arc  shrubs  and  ^^antic  trees. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  order  have  no  very  active 
propertiM;  thow  atttibuted  to  the  venraia  [Vsrbbha] 
appear  to  here  been  ima^nary.  The  Lntuift  pseudo- 
toeae  is  said,  byGeoffroy  St.  Hilairc,  to  be  used  in  Hrniil 
as  A  substitute  for  tea,  and  is  vulgarly  called  Capital)  do 
Matto,  or  Clia  (K'  pi'drcste.  The  Teak-tree  [Tkct<j:»a], 
alio  the  Briirilian  tea-tree  [STACH^TAR^►HAJ,  and  tlie 
Chaste-tree  [ Vitex],  belong  to  this  order. 

VERCELLI,  The  Province  of,  a  province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian continental  dominions,  bounded  on  the  north  bv  the 
provinces  of  Val  di  Seaiaand  of  Biella,  east  by  the  jnoruices 
of  ^Tortarn  and  Norara,  south  by  the  Po,  whieh  divides  it 
from  the  province  of  Casale,  and  west  by  theprovinces  of 
Ivrea  ami  Turin,  llie  province  contains  73  communes 
and  10.'),0tX)  inliabitatili.  It  is  niu>tly  a  plain  sloping 
towards  the  south,  and  througli  whicii  runs  from  north  to 
iOltth  the  river  Se.sia.  an  affluent  of  the  Po.  Tlie  rivers 
Oenro  and  Elvo,  which  rise  in  the  mounlaina  of  Biella, 
ftow  thronjrh  the  province  of  VercelH  in  a  aonth^Ratdlree- 
tlon  and  join  the  Sesia  above  the  town  of  Vercelli.  A 
canal  lor  the  ]»urpo«e  of  irricntion.  called  Canale  d'lvrca, 
and  nlsti  Canale  di  Santliia,  iVoni  tlu-  town  of  that  name, 
receives  part  of  the  water  of  the  Dora  Baltea  below  Ivrea, 
and  after  irrigating  the  plain  of  Vercelli  empties  itself  into 
the  Sesia  near  VercelU.  This  canal  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  IHcdmont.  The  lower  part  of  the  province  of  Vercelli 
consuta  of  rice-flelds,  which  are  laid  under  water  during 
the  summer  until  September,  when  the  water  fe  let  out, 
and  tlie  rico  U  rcaiu'd.  Tlii-H  M  steni  of  cultivation  renders 
tlie  eo\u;try  unh»  a!thy,  and  engenders  fevers  and  othiT  dis- 
eases, especially  amuni;  tlic  labourers  who  work  in  the 
'risiere.'  or  rice-crouuds.  [Uryxa;  Pkllaoha.]  The 
proi^e  of  VeioeOi  pioduMa  also  corn,  ivine,  end  rilk  in 


abundance.  Vercelli,  the  head  town,  rituated  on  the  left 
bank  of  tlie  Sesia,  near  the  site  of  the  antienf  Verct  ll  i ,  a 
town  of  Cisalpine  Oaul.is  a  large  and  well-built  but  sonje- 
«lmt  decayed  town,  in  an  atmosphere  rendered  unhealthy 
bv  the  rice-uround.*) :  it  i.s  a  bishops  see,  has  many 
ciuirclies.  convent-,  and  palaces,  a  iryiunasium,  a  clerical 
seminary,  a  lan;e  hosjiital  with  a  botanical  garden  and  a 
museum  of  anatomy  attached  to  it,  and  about  15,(XX)  inha- 
bitants. Tlie  princi]^  buildings  are— 1,  the  cnthedral,  a 
modem  building,  which  has  among  ifa  curiosities  a  MS.  of 
the  Oospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  T.atin,  written 
on  vellum,  said  to  be  by  the  hand  of  Kusebms,  bishop  or 
Vercella",  in  the  fourth  centurj-.  This  T.atin  translation 
differs  from  the  Vulgate  of  St.'  Jerome.  2.  Santa  Maria 
"\[  ii^- -iorc,  an  old  church,  with  a  number  of  marble  pillars, 
and  a  mosaic  pavement  representing  the  history  of  Judith. 
3.  8.  Andrea,  a  Goiliic  church.  4.  S.  Cristoforo,a  church 
with  some  good  paiotinos  bjrGaudenxio  Ferrari  oTVaraUo. 
5.  The  town-honse,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Tn- 
tendente,  or  political  srovcrnor.  C.  The  market-place, 
which  is  surrounded  by  ijdod  liuildintrs.  7-  The  gate  lead- 
ing to  Milan,  which  is  of  good  architecture.  Vercelli  is 
on  the  high  road  from  Turin  to  Milan,  and  about  half-way 
between  those  two  cities.  Borgo  Vercelli  is  a  suburb  on 
the  oppoaite  or  left  bank  of  the  Sesia,  with  about  2000  in- 
habitants. It  was  in  the  pUiins  of  Veiedla  tkuat  the 
Cimbrt  w«re  defleated  by  C.  Marius,  101  n.c.  Veredli 
was  a  municipal  town  of  some  importance  in  the  middle 
acre*,  and  hatf  a  cclelirated  school  ;:i  Mie  thirteer.th  century 
for  the  study  of  law  and  divinity,  which  w a>  ire(ju<'nted  by 
students  from  various  countries.  The  other  towns  of  tlic 
province  are— 1.  Santhii,  a  town  of  'A:MH)  inhabitants,  on 
the  road  from  Vercelli  to  Ivrea.  2.  Trino,  a  towtt  Of 
about  7(XX)  inhabitants,  in  a  low  marshy  plain  near  the 
Po.  Trino  is  a  great  marlcet  for  cattle  and  pigs.  Th« 
hams  of  Trino  are  in  repute  in  Northern  Italy.  3.  Cre- 
scentino,  west  of  Trino,  on  the  high  road  to  Turin,  has 
al>out  4000  inhabitants,  and  .some  remains  of  Koman 
buildings  in  its  neiirhbonihood.  4.  Ijvorao,  not  far  from 
Cres<  entino,  has  MAH)  inhabitants,  who  deal  in  silk,  the 
produce  of  the  country.  5.  Gattiuara,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sesia,  north  of  VerceUl,  hM 3700  ilihaMtanti ;  ttitM» 
ritory  produces  good  wine. 

{QatndarioSitrdo;  l)etAiMtQuadroStaH*tiatMF  atta 
Italia  :  VaK'rv,  Vnyofres  en  Ao/te.) 

VEHCHNI?!  UIMNSK.    tSl"*™*.  xxi.,  472.1 

VEHCHOTI  UIK  i-  a  town  in  the  Russian  government 
of  Perm,  sitnati d  on  tiie  river  Tura,  in  TjH"  fjO*  N.  lat.  and 
01"  20'  K.  loiifr.  It  has  five  churches,  two  convents,  a  ba- 
zaar, a  corn-magazine,  and  MM}  inhabitants.  The  extent 
of  the  town,  its  lolTy  stone  churches,  its  solid  ramparts 
erected  in  leos,  tana  a  singular  contrast  with  ttie  praaent 
condition  of  the  inhaliltants,  and  prove  to  be  onfjr  monu- 
ments of  departed  jirdsperity  :  for  if  wa.s  formerly  a  place 
of  preat  inipoitancc.  the  residence  of  a  Woiwode,  and  the 
staple  of  the  whole  trade  of  Silxria,  which  was  not  al- 
lowed to  take  any  other  road,  because  the  duties  of  cus- 
toms were  to  be  paid  here ;  but  this  having  ceased  more 
than  a  centuiy  ago,  it  is  now  become  merely  an  insignifi- 
cant chief  town  of  a  ebele.  Professor  Erman  says,  'The 
ground  Iwcame  more  and  more  level,  till,  as  we  issued 
from  the  forest  near  Verchoturic,  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
perfectly  horizontal  plain  ;  yet  here,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  prepress  northwards,  we  were  to  find  again  the  granite 
rocks  of  the  I'ral.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  granite  of  Verchoturic  Pro- 
fciisoni  Kupfi'er  and  Ennan  found  black  prismatic  crystall, 
'of  which,'  says  Professor  Rose,  'some  nedmena  have 
been  shown  me  by  Profeseor  Knplfer.  From  th«  nea^ 
Eurcments  which  1  made  of  them  after  my  return,  the 
crystals  are  black  epidote,  or  Bucklandite.  a  very  rare 
mineral,  hitherto  known  only  as  occinrine  at  ;\renda1  in 
tlie  beds  of  iron-tire."  '  Near  ttie  town  we  visited  a  sjiring, 
the  water  of  whieli  i^  of  the  temperature  of  +  2°-  10 
Reaumur,  which  is  2"'6  Reaumur  colder  than  the  springs 
which  issue  from  the  summit  of  the  Brockcn  iu  Germany. 
But  how  fine  ia  the  vegetation  here,  eoapeied  with  that  of 
the  German  mmintainf  What  a  diflltrenee  between  the 

stunted  pine,  whicli  .stand.s  ii^olatcil  on  the  liarren  moor, 
and 
and 

ohotufie  r 

(O.  Roee,  JM«9  naeh  4m  tfitrf,  dm  Altai,  und  dm 

2L2 


the  luxuriant  green  thickets  round  thiu  spring, 
the  noble  lofty  irinaa  that  adorn  the  pliin  of  Ver- 
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CaitnhcheH  Mevre,  Ton  A.  tod  Hiimbddt,  G.  Ehrenbeiif, 
und  G.       ;  A.  Eimnn,  Reiaaumdit  Erde;  Stein>£eri- 

cou  :  Caimabicli,  Lr/n  fmrh.') 
VEHOLNGETOKIX.  [("k>vu.] 

VF.RDK,  CAl'E,  ISLANDS.    [Cape  Verde  Islands.] 
VKRDIGRIS.  rCoppKR.l 

VEKDEN,  The  Principaliiy  qf,  in  the  duc  liy  of  Bremen, 
in  the  kiiwdom  of  Hanover,  it  ntuatcd  between  52"  S(y 
and  58*  26^  N.  lat.  and  if  10'  and  lO*  10'  E.  long.  It  ia 
boonded  on  the  north-east,  east,  and  south  by  Luneburg, 

on  the  hOuth-\M'?.t  by  Hoya,  on  tlif  noilli-WLst  l-y  Hivnu  n. 
TOle  area  is  about  .'•"Jit  Mitiare  niilc-*,  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  34,(KH»,  ^\llo  all  follow  the  Lutheran 
ikith.  The  country  is  quite  level;  the  interior  of  the 
dnehy  of  Bremen,  of  which  it  ia  n  part,  contaiius  extensive 
heaths  and  immense  peat-mosaca,  formine  a  low  tract, 
partly  sandy,  partly  marsliy,  strewed  with  innumerable 
fuee  bioeks  of  granite,  without  a  hill,  and  witli  only 
isolated  proup*  of  trees.  It  produces  some  corn,  pulse, 
and  potatoes,  and  ba^  the  coniuion  doiuestie  animals. 
It  was  formerly  a  bisljopric,  but  was  sei  nlaii.Ncd  at  the 
peace  of  VTestphalia,  and  a^isi^ned  to  S.vt  den.  In  1712 
it  WM  eononeKd  by  the  Danes,  who  sold  it  to  the  elector 
of  Brunnnek  Unoburg:,  since  which  time  it  hai,  belonged 
to  Hanover,  except  that  it  waa  subject  to  Napokon  uoni 
1fl03  to  1814,  when  it  was  restored  to  Hanover.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  bailiwicks,  Koti  nbiTi;  und  V'erden. 

VERDEN,  the  capital  of  the  I'liKciiiality,  is  situated 
in  52"  TjC'N.  l;it.  and  It^  W  K.  Ions.,  on  tiie  naviijable 
river  Aller,  winch  here  divides  into  t  Ao  uiini*,  and  over 
ivhich  there  is  a  bridge  400  paces  in  Kiigtli.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  has  three  gaten.  The  prin- 
cipal bnikBng  isthe  Gotluo  cathedial,  besides  which  tnen 
it  another  church,  an  hoq>ita],and  a  school  attached  to  the 
cathedral.  The  inhabitants,  about  5000  in  number,  have 
three  tobacco  and  snuft'  nianufa(!forii  s,  .some  brcwciics  and 
brandy  distilleries,  but  are  diietly  enj^aircd  in  cultivating 
the  fields  and  cardens  of  the  environ^.  They  al^o  deri\  e 
wme  advantage  froni  the  fislu  ry  in  the  Aller,  and  from 
the  transit-trade  between  Ilaiiiburi;  und  Westphalia, 

(Haaael;  Canoabich;  Stein;  Uiincheljuann.) 

VBRDETER.  [Coppwi.] 

VERDK!  .\('ID.  an  acid  discovered  l)y  Rnnce.  and  so 
named  from  its  property  of  beconinii;  umh  ii  by  c\|)Oj<u!e 
to  the  air.  It  is  obtained  from  sevLial  ul  Ihc  (  'mlicll ijt  ru\ 
Pluntdfiinefe,  but  chiefly  from  the  rotit  ot'  the  Sru- 
biosa  succiM.  When  combined  with  exce^in  i  f  u.i-e,  it 
becomes  green  in  the  air,  owing  to  the  ab&orption  of 
oxygon  ;  BerJielius  therefore  proposes  to  call  the  colouriCM 
ttie  verdous  and  (he  coloured  the  verdic  acid.  The  former 
Is  obtained  by  digesting  the  dried  and  ])owdered  root  of 
the  scabiosa  in  alcohol,  from  v.hich  on  the  addition  of 
fptber  white  flakes  lue  thrown  down,  to  wliich,  dissolved 
in  water,  acetate  of  had  is  added,  and  the  ])recipitate,  bein? 
thrown  down,  is  decomposed  by  liydrosulphunc  acid.  By 
evaporating  (he  filtered  liqpior  the  acid  i*  obtained  in  (he 
state  of  a  brittle  yellow  nass,  which  reddens  litmus  and 
does  not  alter  in  the  air.  Vivien  it  »  saturated  with  an 
alkali,  ammonia  for  example,  and  exposed  to  (he  air,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  pradnallv  tureen.  The  acids 
(hen  precipitate  it  in  the  form  of  a  rLi[di>li-lHo\\n  powder, 
which  is  verdic  acid:  this  redissolves  and  becomes  green 
with  the  alkalis.  The  earthy  or  metallic  verilite^  are 
yellow,  while  the  verdutet  of'  the  same  bascjs  are  green. 
Range  states  that  he  found  by  analysts  that  verdic  acid 
cmmins  one  equivalent  of  oigrgen  more  Uian  the  verdous 
aeid. 

VERDICT.  [.TtRY] 

VERDUN,  a  town  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  l-Vaace, 
capital  <rf  .in  arrondissonient  in  the  department  of  Meuse, 
IliH  miles  in  a  direct  line  ea.st  by  north  of  Pans,  or  b>l 
miles  l)y  (lie  road  (hroiigh  Meaux.'chateau-Thierrj-,  P]per- 
nay,  Ch^ilong-ftiir-Mame,  and  Ste.  M6n6hould:  in  48*  flr  N. 
lat..  and  5"  23'  E.  long. 

Verdun  stands  on  the  Meuse,  which  here  flows  in  several 
channels  so  as  to  divide  the  town  in(o  five  parts,  connected  i 
with  each  other  by  a  number  of  bridges  over  ihc  <iiircieiit 
arms  of  the  river.    The  town  is  fortified,  and  lias  a  strong  ' 
citadel  at  its  wi-t.  rn  side.    The  stii-ets  an-  irregularly  laid 
out.  and  some  of  them  are  steep  and  ill-paved.    There  are  j 
acaihedrnl  and  five  other  Roman  Catholic  churches  l  one  j 
of  which,  the  ehurch  of  Notie  Dame,  ha^i  a  hand.<ionie  high 
•ttar;,  ft  Broleatant  churdi,  and  a  Jews' nugogue ;  a  town- 1 


hall ;  an  ez-epiieopal  palace;  baiiMla  Jbr  canralif*  ud  a 

theatre. 

Tlie  population  of  the  commune  in  1828  was  9900;  \n 

1831,  OJTTs:  and  in  is.'Ui.  lO.oTT.  The  townsmen  manu- 
facture cotton-yarn,  coarse  woolien  cloths,  Ihuiiicl,  scree. 
Inrushes,  candles,  hats,  nails,  and  chamoi.s-lcather ;  beer, 
liqueurs,  and  conlectioner}'.  In  some  year*  more  tlian 
160,000  lbs.  of  dniL'ecs  {i.  e.  sugar-plums,  sugared  almoodi^ 
&c.)  have  been  sold;  and  nearly  4WMN0  gallons  of  liqueurs. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mfetue  commences  at  Verdun,  and 
the  town  is  at  the  convergence  of  roads  communicat:0|f 
respect ively  v.ith  Paris,  Metz,  Luxembourg,  and  S^dan. 
There  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice  and  a  tribunal  of 
commerce;  two  prisons;  (wo  hospitals,  one  of  them  niili- 
tarj-;  an  establishment  of  the  Sisters  of  (_'liai  it\  ;  a  com- 
munal high  school ;  a  public  library  of  12,000  volumes, 
including  a  number  of  chronicles  of  the  ninth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  ;  and  a  mowum  of  na- 
tural history  and  antiquities,  belonging  to  the  Philomathic 
Society. 

Verdun  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Viro- 
dunum,  or  Verodimum,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  a  small 
tribe  or  nation,  the  Veroduneascs,  who  took  their  name 
from  the  town.  Grcgoiy  of  Tours  writes  the  name  Vire- 
dunum,  and  other  wnieia  of  the  middle  ages  have  Viri- 
dunum  and  Virdunom.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  fli  rni.ir.ir  empire,  of  which  its  bishops  were 
ptinccs.  In  bV)2  it  submitted  to  Henri  II.  of  France,  and 
was  definitively  ceded  to  France  at  tiie  ])cace  of  Mii:i-»t(  r, 
in  KJJK.  It  w'as  taken  by  the  Prussians  when  they  in- 
Naded  France  in  17'J2,  and  retaken  after  the  battle  of 
Valroy.  Man)-  of  the  English  who  were  arrested  in  France 
after  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Andcns,  and  many  pri- 
soners of  war,  were  kept  at  Verdun. 

Verdun  is  (he  scat  of  a  bishopric  ;  the  diocese  compre- 
hends the  department  of  Meuse;  the  bishop  ia  ft  mlRagan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Hcsan^on. 

The  arrondissenient  of  Verdun  has  an  area  of  5H0  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  141)  communes  :  it  is  subdivided 
into  7  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace:  the  population  in  1831  was  80,897}  in  VSa&t 
82.«I. 

I  Matte-Bntn,  d'osTrnj  /n'''  T'lilrrrm^Hc  :  Dictionnaire 
(jco^rii]jhitjUi-  Unit  fi  x  I :  Dupin,  Forces  Product wrs,  J^-r, 
df  I.'.  I- m „'■■■.  . 

\  KRK,  SIR  FRANCIS,  a  distinguished  English  mili- 
tary commander  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in 
l&d4.  His  father,  of  whose  four  sons  he  wn.s  the  second, 
was  Geoffrey  de  Vere,  thbd  sen  of  John  dc  Vere,  fifteenth 
earl  of  Oxford ;  his  mother  was  Qizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Hardekyn  of  Colchester.  Of  the  first  thirty  years 
of  bis  life  nothing  appeai-s  to  be  known  :  he  began  his 
career  of  active  service  as  one  of  the  captains  of  the  force 
sent,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  the 
a.s.-i-tance  of  the  Dutcli  in  il<i  r  end  of  theyear  1585. 
Here  he  si;un  made  hin.-^i-li  i  ' i; i.j  i.'uous  both  for  bravery 
and  conduct ;  and  he  had  a  leading  not  in  most  of  thie 
chief  passages  of  the  war  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Spa- 
niards (hroni;liuu1  the  next  fifteen  years.  In  15S7  Ii<*  was 
one  of  the  deUiidci=  of  the  town  of  Slu\s  airainst  the 
prince  of  Parma,  to  wliOin  liUicwr  the  j)lacc  was  eventu- 
ally forced  to  suncnder.  In  1.>IH  he  was  one  of  the  gar- 
nson  which  successfully  defended  B«rj»en-op-Zoom  against 
(he  same  assailant ;  and  for  his  services  on  this  occasion 
he  was  knichted  by  Lord  Willoughby,  who  had  succeeded 
Leicester  in  the  command  of  the  £nglish  auxiliaries.  In 
ir>Hl),  being  put  in  command  of  a  small  corps  of  six  hun- 
.hrd  (if  his  ccninlrymen.  and  lell  to  defend  the  Isle  of 
IJiinniiel  against  ('.)\int  Mansfeldt,  he  so  strengthened  the 
)ilacc  by  his  active  and  judicious  measures  'hat  the  enemy, 
though  in  great  force,  retired  without  attacking  it.  ITje 
same  vear  he  twice  threw  a  supply  of  provisions  and  the 
second  time  also  a  reinforcement  of  tioom.  into  the  town 
of  Berv,  while  beriegcd  by  the  marquis  of  Warrenbon.  In 
the  latter  of  these  attempts  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in  an 
eniounti-r  with  a  ])arty  of  the  enemy ;  his  horse,  liaving 
been  killed  by  a  l)ike,  fell  upon  him,  and  he  received 
several  tlirusts  and  hurts  before  he  could  be  cxtiicated. 
In  13tX)  he  in  like  manner  relieved  the  ca.st!e  of  Litken- 
hooven  ;  and  in  the  some  year  he  recaptured  the  (own  of 
Burick.  His  services  in  1591  were,  (he  surprise  of  a  fori 
near  Zutphen,  which  materially  facili(ated  the  re<luc'Uon 
of  that  town ;  the  importaat  awistance  whidi  he  rcnidemt 
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CSont  liwtke  at  tlie  siege  of  Devenlcr ;  and  the  sliare  he 
had  in  the  vgnal  ducomliture  given  tu  the  duke  of  Banna 
before  Knodieobtirg fort, nearNime^uen,  which  » stated 

to  have  been  brought  about  mainU  In  his  inanaE^enaent 
and  exertions.    In  1592  he  obtaiuul  il  ><  at  in  tlu'  House 
of  < '.i!ii!n<.r.<  a-;  niic  of  the  nu  iul  ' vi^^  I'ur  I.i  oii)in.-.tt.'r  ;  but 
he  i>  hu|)j)u>nl  to  have  remaincil  lu'vi'ithflt-ss  in  tlie  ser- 
vice ul  tlif  .States  of  Ilollami,  although  it  docs  not  appear 
how  he  was  employed  for  llie  next  three  or  four  years. 
When  the  first  expedition  a^aiubt  Cadizwaa  resolved  upon, 
in  tbe  beginniiig  of  IStMI,  Sir  Fiaucis  Veie  mw  sent  for  to 
Eiighod«  and  tnence  dispatched  back  immeffiately  to  inti- 
mate ttie  design  to  thf  Statr^ ;  am!  liavuif^  then  joined  the 
expedition  as  one  of  ll-.u  l  ouiiuaudvi's  of  tlK-  land  forces, 
and  one  of  the  c-ouncil  of  \sa:-  appointetl  Id  ad\isi'  llie 
commanJers-iii-clntf,  lords  Esst-v  aud  Uowaid  of  Effing- 
ham, he  <:reatlv  ih^iiujjuished  himselt*.  both  in  the  action 
wall  the  Spanish  fleet,  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  in  the 
succeasAil  attaelc  upon  the  town  of  Cadiz  two  days  alTer. 
The  latter  part  of  this  year  he  spent  in  England  ;  but  in 
the  Iwginnins:  of  15fl7  we  find  hina  again  in  Holland,  where 
he  and  Sir  Robert  Sidney  coininanded  the  English  aux- 
iliaries in  the  engairemeiit  near  Tumhcmt  on  the  24th  of 
.laiiuary,  in  wliich  tlu-  Spaniards  wito  defeated  with  great 
ulaugliter  Ijv  Count  Maurice,    In  the  summer  of  this  year 
he  a^n  accompanied  his  patron  the  ear)  of  Essex  on  his 
second  expedition  against  Spain,  which  was  attended  with 
BO  result ;  and  after  his  return  home  he  received  ftom  the 
queen  the  government  of  Briel  (the  Rril1\  which  was  one 
of  the  cautionar)-  town?,  as  they  were  called,  civen  up  for 
a  finu'  by  tin-  Dutch  to  their  Eiisjlisb  allios.    He  also  hold 
uudor  the  States  llie  coiumand  of  the  English  troojw  in  the 
^(  r\ue  of  Holland;  and  although  he  resided  principally  at 
his  government,  he  made  repeated  visits  to  England,  and 
both  attended  at  court  and  was  occasionally  emnloyed  in 
negotialtng  afikirs  of  state  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Dutch 
government.   In  August,  1599,  when  a  Spanish  invasion 
was  ajiprelu  iulcd,  iie  was  sent  for  home  in  u'rcat  l;;istc,  anfl 
constituti'il  l(>rd-niat>hal  :  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  at  one 
time  jjio:     d  to  make  lain  lord  depiity  of  Ireland.  He 
appeals  to  have  been  personally  a  la\  (Hirile  of  Elizabeth,  j 
and  Ks.sex  also  seems  to  have  been  his  steady  tiieiid,  al-  i 
though  he  himself  imagined  at  one  time  that  he  had  not 
been  well  used  bv  that  nobleman  ;  but  he  had  drawn  upon 
himself  the  rivafi-y  and  jealousy  of  Raleigh  and  the  en- 
mity of  Burleigh.   In  lUOO  he  was  joined  with  Count  Er- 
nest of  Nassjiu  and  (,'ount  Solmcs  in  the  command  of  the 
army  which  the  Dutch  sent  into  Klandens ;  and  to  his  ex- 
ertions \sas  principally  owing  a  great  vii  toiy  obtained  over 
the  Spaniards  near  Nieuport,  on  the  "jth  of  .July.  Sir 
Francis  received  two  shots  in  the  thigh  in  this  battle  ;  but 
he  Itept  the  field  till  his  horse  fell  dead  under  him,  when 
he  was  with  diffienlty  rescued.  Hie  following  jrear,  on  the 
archtluke  Allx  rf  sitting  down  before  Ostenu,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  oi  1J,0()0  men,  he  was  appointed  by  the  States 
general  oV  all  tluir  forces  in  and  about  that  inijioitant 
place,  and  imnu  ihateiy  threw  himself  info  the  beleagnered 
town.    Here,  with  \eiv  inadequate  resources,  he  held  out 
for  about  eight  months,  havmu'  succeeded  in  repelling  a 
general  attacK  of  the  enenu  on  the  7th  of  January,  1602; 
and  then,  on  the  7th  of  Marcli,  he  resigned  liis  govern- 
ment to  FVedericIc  Dorp,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
States  to  succeed  him.    Ostend  cnpitnlatcd  at  last  in  1G04, 
after  the  siei^e  hiul  laslial  more  than  three  years  and  three 
months,  aud cost  the  'ii\  es,  it  lias  lieen  a^-M-rted,  of  alnn  e 
100,OW)  men.    His  defence  of  Osfend,  in  the  course  ofj 
wliich  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the  head  by  the  aeci-  j 
dtntal  bunting  of  a  cannon,  was  Vere's  last  service.   He  [ 
was  reappmnted  to  the  government  of  the  Brill  on  the  ac- 
cession uf  Kiiif  .Tames ;  and  he  died  in  England  on  the 
isth  of  August,  1G(W.   He  is  styled  Governor  both  of  the 
Brill  and  of  Poi1>mouth  on  his  nicirtnncnt  i-i  \Ve».tminNter 
Abbey,  erected  by  his  widow,  l^hidihetli,  second  dainrhter 
of  John  Dent,  citi/cn  of  London.    Hv  this  lady  who  al^er- 
watds  became  the  wife  ol  the  Hon.  Patrick  Murray,  a  son 
of  the  earl  of  Tullibardine,  in  Scotland,  he  had  three  sons 
sod  two  daugltfeei»aU  of  whom  died  before  him.  His 
nulitarv  achievements  have  been  reoovded  by  his  own  pen 
in  'The  Commentaries  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  heinf  divers 
pieces  oi  service  wherein  he  had  command,  written  by 
hnn.-,eir  in  way  cif  Commentary;*  which  were  publishetl, 
urom  his  original  manuscript,  in  folio,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1807,  by  Wmam  Dilling ham,  D.D. 


VERB.  HORACE,  or  HORAm  LORD  VERE.wta 

the  yountrest  of  the  three  brothers  of  Sir  Fmneis  \  ere, 
and  was  bom  at  Kirby  Hal!  in  Essex,  in  1585.  He  ac- 
companied  his  brother  to  in  l.')G5,  and  shared  in 

most  of  Ins  exploits  and  enterprises  there,  as  well  us  in 
the  fiis>t  expedition  to  Cailiz,  for  his  valour  on  which  last 
occasion  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
particularly-  signalised  himself  both  in  the  battle  of  Ni«a- 
uort  and  in  the  defence  of  Ostend.  In  1008  he  joined 
the  army  under  Prince  Maurice,  and  in       was  greatly 
instrumental  in  the  reduction  of  the  town  of  Sluys.  In  the 
campai^  of  the  folknvinir  yi-ar,  a  retreat  which  be  suc- 
ceecfed  in  effecting,  with  KN^ki  men,  from  the  Spaiii.<ili  ge- 
neral Spinola,  aecjuired  him  much  reputation,  and  extorted 
the  hij;lu  >t  praise  from  Spinola  himself.    On  the  death  of 
his  brother,  he  succeeded  nim  both  aS  gOVWHOr  of  the  Brill 
and  as  general  of  the  English  forces  in  the  service  of  Hol> 
land  ;  but  the  twelve  yean'  truce  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Spaniards  kept  him  out  of  the  field  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time  that  he  held  the  fonncr  of  these  appointments. 
The  town  of  Brill  being  delivered  up  to  the  Dutch  in  ItilO, 
Sir  Horace  \  ere  wa.s  allmved  a  pension  liy  the  king  in 
consideration  of  Ins  services.    lu  l(il8  he  assisfcd  the 
Pnnce  of  Orange  in  putting  down  the  AnoiniaiM,  QT  Re- 
monstrants, at  Utrecht,  a  measure  of  violence,  one  of  the 
results  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  grand  pen- 
sioaaiy  Bameveldt,  who  had  been  the  attached  (Hend  of  Sir 
Francis  Vjere.  In  1620,  when  forces  were  raised  in  England 
for  the  assistance  of  tlie  elector  palatine,  Frederic  V'.,  In  his 
attempt  to  secure  the  crown  of  Bulumia,  Sir  Horace  Vere 
was  appointed  to  the  < onimatul  uf  them  ;  and  he  behaved 
with  his  usual  .spirit  in  the  disastrous  contest  which  ensued, 
keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  till 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  Mannheiia,  the  last  pUtce  of 
strength  into  which  he  threw  lunself,  to  the  Anstnan  ge> 
neral.  Count  Tilly,  in  January,  1628.   After  his  return 
home,  he  was,  20tn  July,  1634,  nominated  by  King  James 
one  of  the  council  of  war  appointed  to  manage  Ine 
business  of  the  palatinate  ;  and  immediately  after  tiie  ac- 
cession of  Cbarks  I.  he  was,  on  the  *25tli  'of  .July,  lU-iii, 
raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Vere,  of  Til- 
burv,  in  the  county  of  E-ssex.    He  was  the  first  peer  made 
by  Charles.  In  March,  1628,  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Totnen,  Lord  Vere  was  made  master  of  the  ordnance  for 
life.   Still  retaining  his  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
English  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  he  continued  occasion- 
ally to  visit  that  country,  ami  to  lake  )iart  in  the  wav  ;  Lut 
nothing  further  that  is  memurable  i--  related  of  his  military 
career.    The  la.st  two  years  of  his  life  were  sjient  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  died  suddenly  on  the  2nd  of  May,  KkI*}, 
being  struck  with  apoplexy  as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  at  Whitehall.  Fuller,  who  knew 
Lord  Vere,  describes  him,  in  his  'Worthies,*  aa  havinr 
•  more  meekness  and  as  much  valour  as  his  brother and 
as  'so  pious,  that  he  fii>.t  made  his  peace  with  God  beloie 
he  went  out  to  war  with  man.'    Sir  Francis,  he  say.s,  was 
more  feared,  Sir  Horace  more  loved,  by  the  soldiers.  By 
his  wife  Mary.  Ihiid  daughter  of  Sir  Jolin  Tracey.  of  Tixi- 
dington,  in  the   county  of  Gloucester,  who  hatl  been 
previously  married  to  ^^r.  William  Hoby  i  and  who  long 
survived  her  second  husband  also,  dying,  in  1671,  at  the 
age  of  ninety),  Lord  Vere  had  five  danghten :  Anne,  mar- 
ried to  .Tohn  Hollis,  seeood  earl  of  Clare  ;  Mary,  married 
first  to  Sir  Roger  Townshend,  father  of  the  first  Viscount 
Townshend,  secondly  to  Mildmay  Fane,  earl  ol  Westmore- 
land ;  Catherine,  married  to  Oliver  St.  ,Iohn.  Ks<i.,  ancestor 
of  Lord  Bolini:hroke  ;  Anne,  married  to  Thomas,  l^ord 
Fairfax ;  and  Dorolliv,  married  to  John  Wolstenholm,  Esq., 
by  whom  however  she  had  no  issue.    In  1642  an  octavo 
volume  was  published  at  London,  dedicated  to  Lady  VerBt 
entitled  'Elegies,  celebrating  the  happy  Memory  of  Sir 
Horatio  ^'ere,'  &c. 

VERE'LIUS,  OLAUS.  a  celebrated  Swedish  anti(iuary, 
whose  real  name  was  Olaf  Werl,  was  born  on  the  I'Jth  of 
Febniary.  161H,  in  the  village  of  Rasniidstorp,  in  tbe  dio* 
cese  of  Linkiiping.  He  received  hwfint  education  from 
his  lather,  Nicolaus  Werl,  who  was  pastor  at  Ingatorp. 
After  the  completion  of  his  preparatory  education  in  the 
public  school  at  linkoping,  he  went  to  the  university  of 
IX)rpat,  in  Ijvonia,  which  was  then  a  Swedish  province. 
Alter  a  stnv  ol'  lour  years,  he  relurneil  to  Sweden,  and 
finished  his  studies  at  Upsala.   In  lti44  he  became  private 

tator  to  tiro  ymtog  SirwMh  bMVHi  irlM^ 
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in  1(>IS  on  a  tovir  tlinuiich  nmmark,  Germany,  Holland,  I 
Switzerland,  lUily,  and  Francf.  At  Paris  tlu'  purty  sfayed 
a  whole  year.  On  his  return  to  Sweden  in  lliT)!,  (luctn 
Christina  appointed  him  professor  of  eloquence  in  the 
univenitv  of  Dorpat,  and  the  year  al\er  he  received  the 
same  offlce  in  the  univeinty  of  Upsda,  in  addition  to 
wltich  he  was  made  qiiicstor  of  the  university.  In  1662 
he  Iwciune  professor  of  Swedish  antiquities,  and  in  1608 
.'intiquarv  to  Kwvj:  Chailes  XL,  and  ^Vsscssor  Anti(piitatuni 
in  the  king's  privy-couneil.  In  IGTU  he  was  appointed 
chief  Ubnmn  of  the  library  of  Upsala,  which  was  a  kmd 
of  sinecure,  and  was  only  given  to  eminent  scholars  '  as  a 
oomfbrt  in  their  old  agc,al\er  they  had  achieved  Herculean 
labours;  Vercliusdied  on  theUtof  Janiuuy,  1682.  In  the 
Swedish  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  he  iacaned a  real  'Rttnie 

•tone,'  to  express  liis  innni  nse  antiquarian  knOWledc^e. 

Vcrehus  is  tlie  author  of  numerous  works,  chiefly  on 
Scandinavian  antiquities,  of  which  he  posiessed  a  most 
extensive  knowledge.  His  historical  statements  must  he 
leeeived  with  great  caution,  as  he  waa  biassed  by  certain 
opinions  leipecting  the  Swedish  orinn  of  the  Goths  which 
were  then  common  amon;  the  Swedish  historians.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  Vcrelius  was  very  tenacious  in  his  opinionii« 
lio\\ever  I'xfnivasrant  they  mipht  be,  and  of  very  irritable 
tenq)eranu:i1.  as  wv  mc  ispeeially  in  his  iiolenucal  writ- 
ings a){ainst  ins  old  :Vieiid  ,Iohn  Seheft'er  of  Stniasburg, 
about  the  mean) UL' of  the  name  Upsala.  But  Verelius  i» 
nevertheless  one  of  the  best  writers  on  the  early  history 
and  antiquities  of  Scandinavia.  His  principal  works  are  : 
1. '  Gothrici  et  Rolfi,  Weatiogothiae  Regum.  Historia,  &c ., 
aceedunt  notac  Joannia  Schefferi,  (Argentoratcnsis)  Up- 
sala, IGGI,  8vo.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  an  old  work 
written  in  the  old  Scatulinavnm  lamruasre,  or,  iis  the  editor 
calls  it,  the  Gothic  laiiEfua^e.  It  eontain*  tiie  oritrinal  text 
and  a  Swedish  translation,  together  with  a  vocahularv  in 
which  the  meaning  of  Scandinavian  words  is  explained  in 
Latin.  Z,  ♦  Itt  Stycke  af  Konung  Olaf  Tryggiaaon's  Saga 
hwilken  pa  Gammal  Gotaka  Beskrifwit  hafwa  Oddur 
Munk,"  &c.,  Upsala,  1866,  8vo.  '  A  ihwment  of  king 
O.  Tryggiason's  Saga,  written  in  old  Gotnic  by  Motuc 
Oddur.  1  3.  '  Hi-naiuU  och  HosaSaca.'  Upsala,  Hwi., 
with  a  SweiUsli  tr-.'.nslatioii.  4,  '  Matiuductio  eornpeucliosa 
a<l  Hunojrraphiam,'  &c.,  Upsala,  IdTij,  fol.  Tliis  is  written 
in  Swedish,  and  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Axel  Oxen- 
stierna,  and  contains  thirty  beautiful  Runic  inecri^ons. 
6,  *Notae  in  Einatoiam  defensoiiam  clarisami  viri,  J. 
Schefferi,  Argoratenaia,  de  Rita  ac  Vocabulo  Umaliae,' 
Upsala,  16«1,  fol.  This  work  is  written  with  such  bitter- 
ne-^s  and  vehemence,  that  it  was  prohibited  two  months 
aller  its  publication.  After  his  death  appeared — 6,  'Index 
Lmgiiae  veteris  Scytho-S<-andiae  sive  Gothicae,*  &c., 
edited  by  Olaus  Uudbeek,  Upsala,  IG'Jl,  fol.  7.  •  Epito- 
marum  Historiae  Suio-Gothicae  libri  iv.,  et  Gothorum 
extra  patriam  gestarum  libri  ii.,*  edited  by  P.  Schenberg, 
Stockholm,  1730,  4to.  There  are  alw  two  onliona  of 
Verelius,  \'u.,  8,  'Oratio  Pane?yrica  de  Pace  8uio43er^ 
manica,  hahita  I-utrrluiii-lJatavoruni,'  Leyden,  KM!),  fol. 
y,  '  Memoirae  ilhislrissniii  Conutis  Axelii  (Jxeiistierna 
Oratio  Funebris,"  Upsala.  \(>'h}.  lol. 

(Claudius  Arrhenius  Ornhieim,  '  Vita  Ulai  V'erelii,'  in 
iht  Ef^^omurum  ni*loriae  Suio-Oolhicae  Lib.  IF.,  where 
dao  fteomolete  list  of  the  worka  of  Veieliua  is  iriven 
Com 

***VKRSEflNE8.  CHARLES  GRAVIER,  COMTE  DE. 
the  son  of  a  president  a  mortit^r  of  the  parlintnent  of 
Dijon,  was  bom  in  that  town  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1717.  His  fiunily  had  only  recently  been  admitted  among 
the  noblesM  de  la  robe.  M.  de  Chavigny,  who  had  been 
envoy  in  Spain  and  Englandt  and  whose  niece  had  mar- 
ried a  brother  of  Vergennes,  undertook  to  initiate  the 
younsr  man  into  the  mplomatic  career:  he  took  Mm  as 
atturhc  to  [.islxin  in 

In  YJV.i  the  Ireiitii  court  exerted  itsi  if  to  ])roeure  the 
imperial  crown  lor  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  ('ha\igny  wius 
sent  to  Fninkl'oit  to  manaiie  the  electoral  diet,  and  Ver- 

Snea  accompanied  )nm.  After  the  death  of  Charles  VII., 
ivigny  returned  wiUi  liis  pupil  to  Lisbon.   Here  Vcr- 

Sennca  round  ibr  the  first  time  an  opportunity  to  display 
is  eapainty  Ibr  bustneas.  Tlie  rival  claims  of  Spain  and 
PortuKal  to  the  territory  of  Monte  Video  were  referred  to 
the  arliitration  of  the  court  of  Versailles.    Vergennes  is 

^•aid  to  have  (H)ud«a»cd  into  a  memoir  of  lour  pageti  the 


I  ftoomplete  list  of  the  works  of  Verelius  is  eive 
ajMce  Joker's  AUgem.  QeMrUn-Ltxit^  and  Gley, 
BhgrapkM  Univertelle.^ 
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substance  of  the  voluminous  pleadings  of  the  partiea. 
Marquis d'Anjenson  wiis  delitrhted  with  the  abridgement; 
and  in  17j50  the  young  diplomatist  was  appointed  minister 
to  the  electoral  court  of  Trier. 

The  meddling  occupant  of  that  ecclesiastical  jirinci- 
palitv  had  contnved  to  nuiln  his  court  the  centre  of  the 
political  intriguea  of  Gomanf.  He  held,  in  addition  to 
the  (dectonJ  archbishopric  ofTHer,  the  biihopiie  of  Woniii» 
wa.s  (o-direetor  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  piOTOat 
of  Elhvaiigcn,  and  senior  of  the  ecclesia.stical  bench  in  the 
diet  ol  the  circle  of  Siiahia.  His  interference  was  felt 
everywhere.    The  empress-queen  was,  in  MviO,  anxiously 

Eressing  the  election  of  her  son  Joseph,  still  a  child,  as 
ing  of  the  Romans.  The  Aiilure  of  her  canvass  was  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  acquired  by  Vergennes  over  the 
elector  of  Trier. 

A  visit  paid  by  George  II.  of  England  to  his  paternal 
estates  in  Germany  wm  wized  upon  by  Maria  Theresa  to 
renew  her  intrigues.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  wished 
the  imperial  dignity  to  remain  in  the  House  of  Austria, 
assembled  a  congress  of  the  ministers  of  all  the  electors  at 
Hanover.  The  discussions  of  this  assembly  ended  in 
nothing ;  and  VergenneS|  who  had  been^aent  to  It  by  his 
court,  obtained  the  credit  of  having  fbiled  the  Cnglirii 
minister. 

Newcastle  shitted  the  scene  to  Manheim,and  Vergennes 
(1753)  was  immediately  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  de- 
tached the  elector-palatine  from  a  convention  he  waa 
about  to  conclude  with  the  elector  of  Hanover  in  support 
of  the  proiects  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  Wrede,  the  minvter 
of  the  palatinate,  was  obliged  to  repair  in  person  to  Pari* 
to  apologise  for  his  dealings  with  £nglana  and  the  em- 
press. 

Yvom  Germany  VerirLunes  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 
Count  Desalleurs,  ainbass.-ulor  to  the  Porte,  died  suddenly 
on  the  21st  of  November,  1754.  A  secret  con  espondence 
had  been  carried  on  through  his  instnunentality  between 
the  Ottoman  court  and  Louis  XV.,  unknown  to  the  kin^s 
ministers.  It  was  a  matter  of  consequence  thereCote  10 
the  king  and  his  favourites  that  the  papers  of  the  deceased 
ainbassailor  should  nut  tall  iiitu  iiuli-  rnt  hands.  Ver- 
trciUR'S  vsas  deemed  trustwiuthy,  bn;  liir,  birth  and  his 
y  outli  wv  re  obs'acles  to  his  appointiiu  i it  I0  the  charge  of 
ambaiisador.  Chavignv  is  said  to  have  helped  the  cour- 
tieia  in  this  dilemma  by  persuading  the  marquis  de  Puv- 
sieux,  minister  for  foreign  aii'airs,  that  an  envoy  extraordi- 
nary, or  a  minister  picnipotentiarv,  was  perfectly  competent 
to  Iranvticl  ;dl  the  biisuiess  of  Kiance  at  Constantinople  ; 
and  tluit  as  an  afiMit  of  thai  rank  would  receive  .a  lowir 
.salaiy.and  iniirlit  live  at  Ics-s  expense  than  an  ambiussador. 
the  difi'ereiue  might  bi-  mnployed  to  pay  off  the  d«-t)ts 
contracted  by  (  -'ounl  !)t  >:iileurs.  Vergennes  was  accoi-d- 
ingly  i^pointed,  and  embarked  in  a  merchant  vessel  for 
Condantmopic,  where  he  arrived  in  company  with  the 
Baron  de  Tott  in  May,  17^39.  The  Porte  received  him 
under  the  designation  of  minister  plenipotentiary ;  but  after 
a  few  nionths,  in  i  oiise(|ueuce  ol  a  1  cpi  esentation  from  the 
sultan.  Vergennes  received  tlic  title  ol  ainbassa<lor. 

He  had  a  difficult  game  to  play .  England  and  Pn,'ssia 
urged  the  Porte  to  declare  war  against  the  empresses  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  Vergennes  represented  that  these 
princesses  being  on  Itiei^y  terms  with  fVanc^  must 
necessarily  be  well  disposed  to  TVukey,  the  ally  of  France. 
The  peace  of  17G3  put  an  end  to  these  intrigues,  but 
more  seiioiLs  tlitiicultu's  ensued.  Catherine  II.  invaded 
Poland  on  account  of  th<;  1  i]i[im-,I ion  nit'cied  to  Poniatovvski, 
whom  she  had  bei  11  iiisti  inneutal  in  placing  on  the  throne. 
The  Porte,  which  h.nd  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Poland, 
was  disposed  to  interfere.  Vergennes,  believing  that  Tur- 
key wixs  too  weak  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  empresa, 
and  that  it  would  only  draw  down  upon  itself  a  participa- 
tion in  the  disasters  of  Poland,  counselled  neutrality.  Tlie 
Duke  de  Choiseul  exclainud  luiidly  against  the  apathy  of 
tlie  Divan  and  the  tiuiidity  oi  ^  ergenncs.  Money  waa 
remitted  to  the  ainbiuvsador  with  stiict  injunctions  to  spare 
no  efforts  to  engage  Turkey  in  hostilities  against  liussia. 
The  minister  w  as  pn?paring  reluctantly  to  obey,  when  an  ac- 
cident brought  about  what  lie  had  hesitated  to  undeiteke. 
Some  Cossacks  made  a  predatory  irruption  into  the  Crimea, 
and  De  Tott,  who  had  been  accredited  by  Chuiscul  to  the 
klian,  induced  him  to  make  reprisals.  This  led  to  a  I'uiiual 

d.'riarai^ci     v..ir  agajut  BuMM  by  thaiultaii,  on  tlw 

da\Jlx  oi  October. 
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Versrennes's  despatch  containinie:  the  intellif:ence  of  this 
event  was  cro-^^eil  on  the  way  by  the  courier  who  brought 
his  recall.  Hi  earned  back  with  him  to  Paris  the  money 
sent  to  bribe  the  Divan  to  undertake  a  war,  into  which  cir- 
cumstances had  precipitated  them  unbought.  Tlie  Duke 
de  Chobcol  assigned  the  maniage  which  Vereennes  had 
oontraeted  with  the  widow  of  a  turgeon  of  Pera  as  the 
reason  for  iftallinji  him.  Vcrgcnnes's  recall  wa»  iiiui  h  re- 
prrrtted  by  the  French  re.sident.s  at  Pem,  who  presented  him 
with  a  £;old-l\ilted  >\vord  (unc  epi'e  il'or  i  on  the  occasion. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  took  up  his  abode  on  a  property 
he  pos-sossed  in  Burgundy,  and  remaitwd  in  rewsment 
until  the  fiUl  of  the  Duke  de  Choiaeul. 

La  VTyiiire.  who  held  the  portfolio  of  foTeiim  allUra  for 
a  short  time  after  Choitiours  retirement,  aent  Voreenncs  to 
Sweden,  allowing  him  to  draw  np  liis  own  instrnctions. 
He  remained  w  rniKi.  till  the  deutli  of  Louis  \V.  It 
was  dn rill ;^  his  re^ulence  tiiat  Gustaviis  III.  aceoniplislicd 
the  rev  'lu1;iin  which  converted  Sweden  into  an  absolute 
monarctu'.  Gustavus  had  made  Uw  French  minister  the 
confidant  of  hit  detigni,  and  the  minister  imparted  them 
to  his  own  court,  but  represented  them  as  romantic  visions. 
The  cabinet  of  Versailles  however  directed  liim  to  a.ssist 
the  kinjr  nf  Swrilcn  with  money;  and  when  CIustaMis 
carried  liis  >chenus  into  effect,  the  credit  of  direct- 
ing him  was  attributed  at  Versailles  to  Vcrgennes. 
•who  was  as  a  reward  enrolled  among  the  noblesse  de 

On  the  accession  of  Louts  XVI.  (July,  1774),  Vergennes 
was  made  minister  for  foreign  afTairs.  He  remained  minis- 
ter till  his(h  ath,  in  17*^,  liaving  held  along  with  the  port- 
folio of  his  department  that  of  president  of  the  Covmcil  of 
Finance  during  the  bust  few  years  of  his  life.  The  leatling 
achicvemenbi  of  his  ministry  were  a^  follows : — In  May, 
1777*  he  eonduded  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  cantons  in  lieu 
of  tiie  lepaiate  treaties  which  it  had  been  customary  to 
enter  into  with  each.  On  the  flih  of  Februarj%  1778,  he 
siglied  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  T'ni'ed  States  of 
T^rth  America.  He  contribnteii  materially  towards  the 
cstalilisliment  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern 
maritime  powci^i,  and  atwisted  in  persuading  Spain  and 
Hollaod  to  commence  hoitil^M  ngdast  En^^d.  And 
br  these  nwitts  he  became  an  instmment  in  bmu^ng  about 
fM  teeognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Umted  States 
ly  the  mother-country  in  1^.  In  1779  he  obtained 
Ikronrable  conditions  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria  from 
Jo^ejih  II.  ;  and  in  he  pcn>uadcd  the  emperor  and 
the  United  Pi-ovinccs  to  submit  their  diftercnces  to  the 
arbitration  of  Louis  XVI.  His  last  lal)uur  wa.-  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England  in  the  years 
ITBSand  1786;  and  a  similar  convention  with  Ru^ta  in 
1787,  surviving  the  conclusion  of  the  latter  only  fourteen 
days.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  Februarj',  1787,  alter  having 
stTSL'd  his  counlrv  twenty-four  years  in  the  capacity  of 
aml'x— ador  and  thirteen  as  minister  of  state.  He  left  a 
larffe  fortune. 

As  a  diplomatist,  Versrenne»,  except  in  the  case  of  bin 
Turkish  mlsMon,  appears  to  have  raceiTcd  credit  for  accum- 
pliahing  amwpments  which  in  some  cases  had  been 
DTouirnt  abont  without  Ms  interftrence,  and  in  others 

again^'  hi-;  wi-^lirs.  It  oiiLrht  liowcvcr  to  be  mentioned  at 
the  same  tinie  tlwit  the  ci)nr»e  he  wished  to  see  adopted 
in  the  ease  of  Turkey  would  have  been  the  most  imulent 
for  that  country,  and  that  had  Gustavus  III.  deferred 
to  the  wtshes  of  Vergennes,  he  would  have  acted  more 
in  consonance  with  the  dictates  of  justice  and  for  the 
permanent  advantaf  e  of  his  country.  The  pai-t  taimn  by 
Vergennes  in  the  American  contest,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  conunereial  treaty  with  England,  is  cnually  credit- 
able to  his  hlieralily,  an<l  to  the  soundness  of  his  economi- 
cal opinions.  Here  too  liowever,  as  in  hi^  diplomat u'  mis- 
sions, he  appears  raiherto  have  left  what  was  uu  vilable  to 
happen  of  itself,  than  to  have  exerted  hinoself  to  accom- 
plun  what  he  considered  desirable.  He  appears  to  have 
poMessed  in  a  high  degree  the  diplomatic  talent  of  look- 
ingwise,  doing  nothing.  Keeping  hisownseoet,  and  talcing 
credit  for  any  good  that  w;.s  done.  He  carried  diplomacy 
into  private  life,  and  was  al\\a\  s  on  his  giiard ;  on  tlie  other 
hand,  he  wa>  of  an  afti  etionate  disposition,  extreinely  fond 
of  children,  and  an  honest  man.  It  wa*  a  thorough  con- 
inettOII  of  the  integrity  of  Vergennes  that  made  Maurepas 
rceonnnend  tiim  to  Louis  XYL  fbr  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
afliun;  MidUwwtiM]dnglicaaviotioatotlMiRiae«liKt 


that  enabled  VergennM  to  overooOM  nil  the  Oibab  tad 

intrigues  of  the  court. 

VERHB^EN,  PHILIPPU8.  was  bom  atVertmmck  in 
the  province  of  Waas,  in  164&  His  Ikther  was  an  honest 
agricuHnra]  labourer,  who  j^ve  him  ahomety  education, 

and  with  whom  he  worked  m  the  fields  till  he  was  22  years 
old.  At  this  time  the  pastor  of  the  parisli,  discerning  in 
the  yiiiKij;  Verheyen  the  marks  of  a  superior  intellect,  un- 
dertook to  teach  him  Latin  during  the  winter  vacations 
from  his  airneultuial  \vork;  and  in  1672  he  had  nmde 
such  progress  that  Uie  nutor  obtained  for  him  admisMon 
into  trie  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Lourahn,  where,  at 
the  end  of  five  years'  study,  he  gained,  in  1677.  the  highest 
place  in  the  general  examination  ofthe  four  chief  colleges. 
After  this  he  studied  theoh)L:y  fir  a  short  time:  but  he 
was  diverted  from  his  intention  of  entering  the  ecclesias- 
tical order  by  losing  his  leg,  in  consequence  of  some  acute 
disease  which  rendered  amputation  ncces-sary*.  On  his 
recovery  from  the  operation,  Verheyen  applied  himself  to 
medicine.  In  1681  he  reeeived,  with  especial  marks  of 
honour,  his  fieentia^s  degree:  in  16R9,  having  spent 
nearly  all  the  intrnminL^  time  in  the  study  of  anatniny 
and  medieinu  at  Louvaui,  he  was  appointee!  piofessor  of 
anatomy  there  ;  and  in  109.'^  profes^^or  of  surirerv  also:  but 
lie  dul  not,  for  some  unknown  reason,  take  his  doctor's 
degree  till  1005.  He  became  by  study,  diligently  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
anatomical  teachers  tjt  Ms  time,  and  Ms  boohs  were  very 
widely  read,  especially  his  Anatomy  ofthe  Human  Body. 
He  was  engaged  on'  a  large  worn,  '  Dc  Tucnda  Vale- 
tudine,"  wlu  n  lie  died  in  171U. 

Verhe_\eirs  works  are  as  Ibllows  :  1,  '  Anatomiie  Cor- 
poris Huniani,  Liher  primus,'  Louvain,  10n3,  Ito. ;  a  short 
compendium  of  anatomy  wliich  was  several  times  reprinted 
and  was  completed  after  his  death,  in  1710,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a '  Suppiementum,  seu  Liber  secundus,*  and  of 
many  additions  to  the  original  work.  The  two  together,  in 

t'.\o  volumes 4to.,  were  often  printed;  as,  at  Brussels,  171U 
and  1720;  Naples.  1717.1734;  Leipzig,  17;il,  S:e.  They 
contain  no  important  anatomical  discoveries,  but  were 
good  usefiU  books  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  The 
second  V4dmne,  whidl  is  the  more  interesting  of  the  two, 
contains  many  aMdysas  of  animal  fluids,  and  accounts  of 
numerous  experiments  on  Kving  animals,  cMefly  having 
relation  to  development  and  respiration:  but  a  great  part 
of  it  is  filled  by  tiie  autliors  portion  of  a  controversy  with 
Mery  in  defence  of  the  Harveian  doctrine  of  the  circula- 
tion. 2,  '  Disseitatio  de  Tli)mo,'  Louvain,  1706,  4to. 
3,  '  Compendium  Theoria*  practicae,"  Cologne,  1683,  8vo. 
The  fint  and  second  parts  alone  of  this  work  were  pub- 
Ii.shed.  Tbey  treat  of  affections  of  the  head  and  chest, 
and  support  the  chemical  doctrines  of  Willis.  4,  '  Vera 
Hlifcm  de  Sanguine  ex  Oculis,  Auribus,  Naribua,  &c.' 
Louvain,  1706^  12mo.  (Life,  pretixed  to  the  Anatomta^ 
edition  of  Brussels,  1710;  HalK  r.  Hibli'itfii  cfr.^s 
^  VERMANDOIS,  or  VERMANDAIS,  LK,  a  pro\lncein 
France,  formerly  included  in  the  military  government  of 
Picardte.  [PicwuuiK.]  Its  capital  was  St.  Quentin  [QnBN- 
TIN,  St.],  the  Augusta  Veromanduoram  of  ttw^  Ronians. 
Tlie  pravinee  was  the  tenritoiy  of  the  Veromandui,  a  Belgie 

nation  of  sonu'  impoilance,  from  whom  it  obtained  i'-; 
name.  It  is  now  inckided  in  llie  departments  of  Aisne  a;id 
Somnie. 

The  province  constituted  in  the  middle  age>  a  ( tmnty, 
the  possessors  of  which  were  among  the  most  powerful 
nobles  of  France.  TTiey  were  a  branch  of  the  royal  Car- 
lovingian  family,  being  descended  from  Charlemagne  by 
his  grandson  Bernard,  king  of  Italy.  Herbert  or  Hiribeit 
the  Second,  count  of  Vermandois,  supported  his  brother-in- 
law  Koherl  airaiu-t  (!'liarh's  le  Simple  in  their  stniCLTh  for 
the  crown  til'  Ftum  e  ;  and  on  KolnTt's  death,  at  the  hattle 
of  .Soi-s(in=  supported  Kaoul  of  Houriroirne,  wiio 

was  appointed  by  Kobert'.-*  adherents  to  succeed  bim. 
lit  ribeit  managed  by  treachery  to  seize  Charles  soon  after. 
Having  quairelled  with  Kaoul,  H£ribert  professed  an  in- 
tention of  restorini?  Charles;  but  having  made  up  his  dis- 

fnite  with  Haoul,  he  retained  ("liarlcs  in  confinement  until 
lis  death  ,  a.d.  iJ2U  .  After  tliis.  KaonI  and  H^ribert  quar- 
relled again  :  .v.u.  !I31  ,  and  ho>tilities  were  carried  on  with 
various  success  until  a.d.  935,  when  a  reconciliation  took 

£lace.  A  new  war  broke  out  (a.d.  038  between  IKTiberl  and 
ouis  d'Outre-Her,  who  had  succeeded  Haoul,  and  lasted 
>lbur  ywis  <ju9. 9894«2).  HMbett  died  toon  alter  its 
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close  (A.D.  843).  H&ribert  IV.  (a^  VCffl)  united,  in  right 
Of  his  wife*  the  ooanty  of  Valois  to  tint  of  Veonandois. 
and  the  united  counties  came  hito  the  hands  of  Hug^ucs, 

BOn  of  ITtniri  I.  king  of  Fiance,  and  one  of  the  principal 
Ji'adi'rs  oi"  the  first  crusade  (a.d.  lO'Jti  .  On  liis  return 
from  the  F.a.st  ho  timk  part  in  a  second  expedition,  but  lost 
2l)0,00U  men  on  the  route,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  to 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  where  he  died  (a.d.  1101).-  Both  Le 
Valois  and  Le  Venaandois  were  united  to  the  crown  hf 
Philippe-Auguste  (aji.  1215).  {UJrt  dt  vSn/br  t«t 
Datef.) 

VERMES.  Antient  naturalists  designated  by  this  name 
an  lower  animals  restniblin;:  in  form  the  earthworm. 
UnniPUB  ado])ted  it  as  the  title  of  a  cla&s,  incliidiiiR  all 
animals  \\lii<'h  lie  eauKl  not  ariani^e  under  tlie  Wrtebrata 
and  Insecta.  In  (he  lirst  edition  of  the  'Sy  sic  ma  Naturae,' 
he  divides  Vermes  into  foiu- orders: — 1st,  Rij>ti/ia,  indud- 
hig  the  intestinal  wormi^  with  tiie  leech  anid  earthworm ; 
2nd,  Zoop/iyla,  composed  of  0ie  Chctopods,  thenalEadMol- 
Insks.  Medusae  and  Echinodemu ;  3rd.  Testaceoj  comnoeed 
of  Conchirerous  Mollusks  and  Ascidiae ;  and  4th,  titho- 

{lAy^rt,  containing  the  coraUand  corallines.  In  the  nine  lol- 
owingcditions  he  replaced  the  name  Ueptiliu  by  that  of  Iit- 
tfstina,  changed  Zoophijta  for  M.lliisca,  and  applied  the 
term  Znnphtita  to  the  animals  he  had  at  first  trailed  Litho- 
pfiutrt.  In  the  elerenth  edition  he  divides  the  class  fi-niifs 
mo  ftve  orders,  viz.  Intettinoj  JUoUuteOf  Tettacea,  Litho- 
pkMot  and  Znophyta ;  Lmnbrieiu  and  Hmido  being  placed 
in oie first ;  Terebelln,  Aphrodite,  and  Xercis  in  the  si'mtu! ; 
whilst  Sabflla  and  Srrpula  arc  improperly  associated  with 
the  Litliophyla  on  account  of  their  hard  tubes. 

In  the  12lib  edition  the  Vermet  of  LinnsBua  are  divided 
ntograapandgoiieiathuB: — 

I.  Intestina. 
Simple,  nalced  animalit,  destitute  of  limbs. 
» 

With  nolaSnal  pon. 
G«iMm  >— GoriMr,  AietariBt  Btrmot  M^fmina, 

XL  MOLLUSCA. 
a.  ♦ 

A  MMith  above :  fixing  itself  bgr  the  hue. 
fi.  • 

•  An  anterior  mouth :  the  body  piereed  with  a  small 
lateral  foramen. 
GencMt>-t£MMKr,  Aptgtm^  Dorit^  3MM». 

r*  * 

An  anterior  OMNitli:  body  mmmnded  with  ten- 
tacles anterior!^. 
€hiMm>-iMdlAtirta»  Tlenbelta. 

#,  • 

An  anterior  mouth:  body  brachiatcd,  or  ftimished 

with  arms. 

Genera  ;  —7/  /i'o«,  Srpin,  Clio,  L  riifra,  Styl/tra. 

I.  * 

An  anterior  mouth :  body  pedated,  or  furnished  with 
feet. 

C.  ♦ 

A  central  raovlh  btlow. 
Genera  >—Methim,  Asteriat,  BehUma, 

III.  TETTACliU 

Multi  valves. 
Gencm    OUfon.  Ltpat,  Phaku. 

#  • 

Bivalves :  Conchae. 
Genera  -.—Mya^Solent  Tellina,  Cardium, Macira^  Donax, 
Vumtt  SpondylMt  (^nma^Arca^  Ottrea^Anomia^Mvtiltu, 
Pinna. 

«  *  « 

Univalves  with  a  rcg:ular  spire :  CochIe;e. 
Genera: — Argouaut  t,  Nautilua,  Conut^  Cyjtrtfa,  Bulla, 
Valuta,  Hucciuiiui.  strombtUt  Murtx,  TVoMtM,  tkrbo, 
Helix,  Nerita,  Huliotis. 

«  «  *  « 

Univalves  without  a  regular  spire. 
Qmmi~-PateH<i,  DenkUiumt  Serf^  Ten  Jo,  iia(>ei{a. 


IV.  LmuwatTTA. 
Gencm:— lU^pofw,  Mudr^totth  JftCbporw*  CiU^porv, 

V.  Zoonnruu 
* 

Fixed. 

Geneia  i—Uu,  Gorgonia,  Akyonium,  Spangia,  Pbtttra, 
IWMbrMh  CmMimt,  SerMoHa,  FortMla, 

» 

Locomotive. 

Genera:— H^iim,  PrnnattUth  TmUh  VvhWf  Arn^ 

Chaos. 

The  progress  of  zoolog}-  soon  demanded  a  reform  in  a 
class  80  constituted.  Pallas  led  the  way,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  O.  F.  Miiller  and  Otho  Fabriciiis,  by  making  va 
acquainted  with  numerous  sjiecies  of  true  marine  worms, 
greatly  conduced  to  its  rectification.  To  Cuvier  howe^'er 
\vo  are  indebted  for  the  first  clear  circumscription  of  the 
I'erw/i.  In  his  work  entitled  'Tableau  Elemenlnire  de 
THistoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux,'  published  in  IT'T-w.  hi> 
limited  the  term  to  the  aoimals  now  known  as  Annelida 
and  Bntoxoa.  Afterwards,  on  diseorerinft  red  blood  in  the 
leech,  he  separated  those  <rroup-5,  and  fjimarck  in  1S09, 
adopting  the  views  of  Cuvier,  constituted  the  group  ot 
Annelides  in  llie  seM^e  it  is  now  tn  nerally  understood. 
They  arc  however  nearly-allied  families,  and  there  exist 
.•species  which  closely  link  them  together.  The  cli.ftinction 
founded  on  the  colour  of  the  blood  has  been  abolished  t>y 
Mili>equent  researches,  Annclides  having  been  difcovercd 
with  yellow  and  even  green  blood,  and  rlaoanaoB  having 
the  circulating  flnid  of  a  red  colour. 

The  history  of  the  now  obsolete  class  of  Vermrx  is  intenesl- 
ini,'  to  the  philosophical  naturalist,  since  to  him  it  sym- 
Ijolises  the  progress  of  znologienl  st  icnce.  .A*  fit^1,^\itli 
few  materials  on  which  to  build  his  arrangement,  the 
zoologist  was  guided  solely  by  a  v«gM  perception  of  an- 
alogy. Sinuhuitiea  of  external  fom  were  niae  the  bub 
of  classification.  Tht  d}stin«;ti«n  between  the  mettiblaiiee 
of  animals  adapted  for  existence  under  similar  conditions 
of  the  earth's  surface  and  tluir  relatiotif*  to  each  other 
accordinjr  to  their  organization,  correspondent  with  their 
pnsitioi\  in  the  series,  could  not  be  expected  to  strike  the 
naturalist  when  his  data  were  as  yet  so  stantj'.  But  as  the 
di.scovery  of  species,  the  observation  of  their  distribution 
and  habits,  ana  the  anatomical  investigation  of  their  struc- 
ture progreased,  a  new  light  opened  on  his  mind,  and  he 
learned  to  separate  forms  merely  analogous  and  to  com- 
bine such  as  had  a  tnie  affinity  ol  structure  in  well-defined 
divisions.  The  changes  in  the  liivisions  of  his  class 
J'rrn-'.s  made  sucn'^sively  by  Linna-us  lumscif  indicated 
the  proc;rc.s.sion  of  his  views  towards  the  point  aftcnvards 
reached  by  Cuvier  and  Lamarek;  and  if  we  investigate 
dosely  the  ideas  by  which  he  appean  to  have  been  to< 
flaenoedintfaceonitrac4ion  of  hisserera!  orders  of  ^^rmMr, 
we  shall  find  hints  of  much  that  is  not  yet  fully  ^^(lrl^l  1 
out.  Tlie  analogy  svd;sa»ting  between  \u(/i/irah<  hi.'!,)  and 
the  An/ffiftit  is  of  this  kind.  His  recognition  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Tumcata  to  the  Te$tacea  was  also  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  prescient  sagacity  of  that  extmordinaiy 
man. 

VKRMF.TUS.  [Tc!n7unR.\NCiiUTA.] 

Mr.  J.  £.  Gray  makes  the  Vermeiidee  comprise  the 
genem  Vermetut,  f'pirosfl/pfiue,  Bivonia,  Frrnnlia,  Ha- 
titxi,  Lemcutina,  and  Silniunri".. 

He  places  the  family  between  the  I'alvatido!  and  the 
FanirorotrlcF,  the  latter  of  w  hich  only  consists  of  the  genu* 
J'auicorn.    {Sunnpsis  Mux.  Hrit.,  IHVI.) 

VERMICELLI,  a  dried  paste,  manufactured  chiefly  in 
Italy  in  the  form  of  smooth  round  strings.  Hie  name  has 
been  ^iven  to  it  on  aecoiint  of  its  worm^Gke  appearance, 
*  Vermioelli'  in  Italian  signifyin::  '  little  worms.' 

Maeearoni,  which  the  rtaha:!.-  ^jhII  Maccluroni  or 
Macoherone  a  word  of  doubtful  ctytimlogv  ,  is  manufhe> 
turcd  of  the  same  kind  of  paste  as  vermicelli,  and  inn 
similar  manner  ,  but  it  is  rather  larger  in  diameter,  and  k 
hollow  like  the  tube  of  a  tobacco-pipe. 

Fedelini  is  a  kind  still  smaller  than  vermioe!n. 

The  paste  is  made  of  wheat  stripped  of  the  husk,  and 
ground  roughly  into  a  sort  of  grit.  The  kind  of  wheat 
prefeired  by  the  Italians  is  a  smnll  hard-i:rained  species 
which  they  now  cultivate  on  purpose,  l)uf  v.hich  they  for- 
merlv  imjiorted  fi-om  the  c('ri-t>  of  llie  Black  Sea—*  grano 
di  Mar  |^ero.'  The  ground  wheat  is  mixed  with  deacsoft 
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wtter,  and  made  into  a  paste  by  kneading  it  on  a  laree 
Uocsk  witb  «  wMdaii  levar  ten  or  twtiv*  fiset  kmm.  The 
aooit  end  of  the  lever  is  made  sufficiently  heavy  to  lift  the 

lOQK  iMid.  on  wliitli  one  or  two  int-u  or  lioys  iji't  astride, 
and  altcriiiitily  sitting  down  ami  >pniiu-ii-L,'  up.  work  llie 
(Mate  lor  .1  loiit;  tiiiiu.  The  touijliiitss  and  i-laataily  ut'tlu' 
|>8btc'  result  Irom  ttm  long  and  iMwcrlul  process  ol  kiM.*ad- 
IDg.  The  paste  is  tu-xl  forced  by  slronj^  prewure  through 
round  holes  in  the  bottom  oC  »  cgrlioder ;  but,  to  form 
maoearonl.  a  wbe  extends  firom  a  bridge  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cylinder  through  the  centre  of  each  of  the  iartct-Ht 
hole-s  and  the  paste,  bein^  forced  through  each  holo  :u(uitiii 
the  wire,  is  coni»equcntly  hollow.  The  &trnm».  m  viiuI 
ffct  iti  length,  whether ol  nuiccaroni,vemiice]li,  orktUlitn, 
having  been  thoroughly  dried,  are  ready  for  um'. 

The  Italians  manufacture  the  poole  into  many  other 
taaoBi  into  thin  flat  ktrips  like  riobons,  into  thin  ihaeto 
like  jpaper,  into  round  Inill.-i,  nnd  into  b«ana  and  peas. 
The  Neapolitans,  who  u^e  great  quantities  of  maccaroni 
as  their  f;ivniiri»r  fond,  iisp  nothint:  but  the  pore  paste  of 
wheat  H  id  \^atc^,  t'ut  the  Genoese  mix  saffron  with  it, 
wluch  pves  it  a  vcllow  tin>re.  The  KreiKii,  who  alao 
nianufauture  a  good  deal  of  li,  Irequently  season  the  paste 
with  various  eondimentj>. 

By  the  late  tariff  the  dutv  on  vwnifMlUi  tod  maccaroni 
was  reduced  from  2fi.  to  la.  a  pound.  Tm  average  quan- 
tity imported  yciirly  under  the  old  duty  wu-i  iihout 
300,UU()  Ihs.,  Ilie  iiinoiiul  of  duty  obtained  annunlls  i>eintf 
from  21XH)/.  to 

Miti^^'iziiit',  No.  V7 ;   Dktionnoire  Teeknoio- 


V  £R.^I  IC V'LITE.  This  U  described  by  Dr.  Thomson  as 
composed  of  micaceou»>looking  plates  cemented  together 
by  a  wliitish  matter.  LuUre  soapy.  Feel  gNMQF>  Sec- 
tile.    Hardness  1.   Soeci fie  gravity  2-5252.  < 

When  heated  nearly  to  rednew  it  projects  out  witb  % 
vermicular  motion,  as  if  it  were  a  mass  of  mwU  womh: 
hence  the  name.  By  ignition  it  beponw  'Of  •  tHreiy 
aspect,  with  a  shade  of  red  or  yelloDr. 

InfuaUe  per  te  before  the  blow*]iipn.   Witli  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  the  reducing  flame  gives  a  grotoi^  in;  oxi- 
dizing flame  an  amethystHn>loured  glass. 
Or.  Thomson'i^-ipajljMs  otv»— 

fiWica  

.Magnesia  ,       , ,  •  , 

Peroxide  of  iron   •     ,s»  ■■» 
Alumtnmv       ■)  «  .     »  :  • 
Water  .      .      .  • 
Mangsjwse  .      •      .  , 

'  99-7ao 
VEHj\iri-I.\,  Lamarek's  name  for  a  genus  of  Sfrpulkife 
ri^iUCOJ^,  compos^  of  species  of  Serpula  which  are 
■WachetfyiiiB  irtiiJo  length  9^  the  ahel]»  neh  •»  a^ffml* 


VeimMia  lrif]nrtn. 

(Ftrmiiia)  triquftm,  the  shell  of  which  is  repent  and 
flBXneas,-^tfta  simple  dorsal  carination :  there  is  a  variety 
with  a  red  line  on  each  aide  of  the  carination. 

Locality. — ^Kuropean  and  Mediterranean  seas,  on  stanes» 
riiells,  ana  other  submerged  marine  bodiieal '  '  \  . '  V:  ,  ' 
VERMILION.    niKRCTRY.]  '-^rU        ■  ■ 

VERMLANI).    [SwHDKN,  p. 391.]'  '{^.^ 
Vermont,  one  of  the  United  Statwi  of  North  America, 
k  aitnatttd  between  42°  44'  and  4iy>  N.  latt  nod  M^^h 


71°  and  73*  29^  W.  long.  It  is  aboafc  flO  iHilei  dfifaiflt 
from  the  Atlentte.  ften  ivfaich  it  is  eepnnted  bj  New 

Hampshire  and  Maine.  Kb  northern  boniHlary  rans  along 

4."j''  N.lat.,  hy  wliich  parallel  it  i--<  separated  from  f.owcr 
Canada  :  this  liiu-  is  about  IK)  miles  lonjr.  E«.st  of  Ver- 
mont is  Ni'w  H;uni)^iure,  which  is  divided  troiii  it  by  thc 
course  of  tiie  river  Conneetieut  in  all  it^  extent,  a  space 
of  170  miles,  following  the  bends  of  the  river,  iiouth  o£ 
Vermont  lies  Massachiuetti^  Drom  which  it  is  sepamted  b|)r 
a  straight  line  44  nnlee  long.  New  Yorit  m  vrert  of  ' 
VermonL  The  boundary-line  between  these  two  states 
south  of  Lake  Austin  runs  along  73°  I'f,  Ibr  ahout  45 
miles,  and  laither  north  throu};h  the  l.ilic  ai.d  alone  the 
eourse  of  the  river  Poulteney  to  its  emlwuehure  in  Lake 
Chamiilain,  a  distance  of  45  miles.  The  last- mentioned 
lake  constitutes  the  remainder  of  the  boundary-line  betneea 
the  two  states  as  far  north  as  45°  N.  lat.,  or  fiar  abont  100 
miles.  The  length  of  thie  state  from  sooth  to  north  ia 
IS)?  miles,  and  ila  breadth  varies,  increasing  as  we  proceed 
to  the  north.  Ia  tl|e  soutliern  jiart  it  not  more  than 
M  miles  wide,  but  near  the  boundary  of  Canada  it  is  tX) 
miles.  The  mean  width  is  abom  h'l  miles  :  this  gives  a 
surface  of  97^*4  square  miles,  which  agrees  tolerably  well 
with  the  most  recent  eaUviate,  according  to  which  its  area 
is  stated  to  be  9800  square  AiUes,  It  ia  the  hnpMt  of  tlie 
New  England  states,  iriUi  the  exception  of  flbine,  and 
may  be  eomparcd  in  extent  with  that  iwrtion  of  Kmrland 
wh'ieh  lies  north  of  a  line  dra\Mi  from  the  town  ol  Lan- 
caster to  the  innermocit  recess  of  the  Humber. 

.S/zrA/r-'  (iTiit  Soil. — Vermont  constitutes  a  pact  of  tliat 
irregular  mountain-rei;ion  which  extends  over  the  greater 
part  of  thatportion  ot;  the  United  States  whieh  iiea  eeat 
Uie  River  Hudson,  and  of  Lake  Chaniplain.  The  sorboe 
ia  very  uneven,  and  even  monntainooa.  A  range  of 
nqinifains  traverses  the  country  from  sooth  to  noHh,  called 
Ihe  Green  Mountains:  this  range  is  somrlunc^  con- 
sidered a  continuation  of  the  Tachhanie  Mountains,  which 
farther  south  form  the  boundary  between  Massachusette 
and  New  York,  and  extend  nearly  to  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  ||oillldpf  <biit  according  to  the  most  recent 
maps  the  tm  i«ii(M  tee  div  ided  fagr  a  dcpraarion  of  several 
miles,  in  wmeh  tne  bonndary-luie  Mtween  Maasachusetta 
and  Vermoi/  'i^^.  Frotn  this  depression  the  Green 
Mountains  riM  at  a  >:u,it  diMance  east  of  Henninj,'ton,  and 
form  one  continuou-'  rulLv  running  from  !K)iith  to  north 
ahout  7">  miles,  to  luar  IT  N.  lat.  Their  width  in  these 
]);u1s  \arii.s  lutwci);  s  ai;d  10  miles.  The  slopes  are 
rather  gentle,  but  more  so  on  the  east  than  on  the  west, 
\N  here  m  many  placea  they  are  iteep.  In  general  they  do 
not  rise  to  more--4hWB  2000  or  2B00  feet  above  thesea. 
on  a  base  which  on  the  west  mav  be  300  and  on  the  east 
'M)  feet  above  the  sea.  The  hiijhest  summit  is  Kilhnntoa 
Peak,  wiiich  is  south  of  the  mad  leading  from  V\  ind.-ior 
en  the  Connecticut  river  to  Rutland,  and  rises  to  3378 
feet  above  tiie  sea-level.  The  snnmiits  of  the  mountains 
ere  rocky,  and  only  covered  with  a  spongy  green  moss, 
(h)m  which  circumstance  it  is  aiq^poaed  the  oane  of  the 
mnge  ia  derived^  fSha  rideeare  covered  with  Ibreete  of 
evergreen-trees,  especially  pine,  spruce,  and  heinloelf, 
which  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  attain  lar^^e  dimen- 
sioiKS  but  t(nsards  theii'  sumniii-*  arc  only  I'roni  t\su  to 
three  feet  in  hei|,'ht,  and  their  branches  arc  so  closely  in- 
terwoven as  to  form  an  impenetrable  thicket.  No  part 
of  the  alopM.  of  the  mountains  is  under  cultivation,  $|Mi 
otdy  a  finr  mieta  are  used  as  paatnre-gpronadi       '   i  •  • 

The  country  surrounding  tlic  Green  Mountains  on  the 
south  is  of  indifferent  quality.  The  soil  is  chiefly  stony 
and  ijtav.  lly,  but  as  it  is  well  drained,  it  i.s  vised  a.-*  paature- 
grouud,  especially  for  sheep.  The  greater  part  is  st^li 
covered  with  beech,  s;:i:ar,  maple,  elm,  oak,  button- 
wood,  bass-wood,  asli,  and  birch :  a  number  of  swine  are 
led  in  these  forests.  In  uroceediiig  northward  the  country 
improves.  TWmU  k|Baa  a^  and  eoatains  a  Jaifcr 
proportion  of  iMff  w  cBiy.*  Tfte  cultivated  tracts  ate 
more  numerous  and  extensive,  and  the  crojMi  more  abun- 
dant, especially  aloii;;  tlie  banks  of  the  Coiuiectiuut  river, 
where  some  very  fertile  tracts  occur.  In  these  parts  a 
solitar}'  summit,  Mount  Ascutney,  rises,  near  the  town  of 
Windsor,  to  3320  feet  above  the  aeft-lev«L 

Near  M"  N.  lat.  tlie  mountain-region  spreads  farther 
east  and  west,  so  that  in  the  parallel  of  Montpelier  (44*  lOf 
N.  lat.)  it  is  20  miles  wide,  and  between  Richmond  and 
DaaviUe  about  4(Mni)ea,  oocnpving  more  than  lialf  the  ^ 
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width  of  the  cOBBtay«  Between  44*  and  44*  the 
different  ridgei  do  not  appear  to  lie  in  thi?  liirection  ol"  tht- 
chain;  some  of  them  he  Houth-wrat  and  norlh-ea-tt,  and 
othen  in  other  diieciion:].  Thcao  ridges  are  also  broken 
b>  watercoarsea.  The  most  eastern  ndg«  it  the  lowest, 
but  i«  Bot  tiroken,  and  it  fonni  the  waterahtd  between  the 
■bMW  of  .  the  CkMinecticnt  rirer  and  the  streania  which 
tan  CMtward  into  Lake  Chaniplain.  In  the  rideres  which 
taiVfrst'  the  interior  of  this  mountain-tract  are  tlu*  highest 
■Uininils  ui  the  Green  Mountains.  (':iiiu'rs  Uuinp,  weM 
of  Miintitclier  and  sovilh  ol'  tlu- river  Onion,  is  '.WM  feet 
•bovtt  the  Bea-lt!vel,  and  Mount  Mansfield,  north  of  Mont- 
pelier,  39UU  feet.  This  mountain-region  is  perhaps  the 
iKNl  Certil*  pottion  of  Yemioat.  Thoqgh  the  mmnttaina 
thamaeWee  ao  not  differ  in  their  natoral  oaaHtics  ftom  the 
ran^e  fartlur  simtli.  and  are  not  fit  for  culfivatton  on 
account  ol  the  sli  vpucss  ol  their  slopes,  they  oeeupy  only 
the  smaller  part  ol  the  fi ac  t,  ]M  ihaj»?»  not  more  than  one- 
I'ourth.  Between  thetu  are  valleys  of  considerable  extent, 
tlhich  are  very  fertile,  the  lower  part  in  fiUed  Vp  by 
earthy  partidea  bfonght  down  from  tae  adiaoeat  nouRp 
tains  by  the  liren  and  torreiriB,  and  oentaininf  a  lari^e 
proportion  of  mould.  Though  these  valleyx  are  pmhnbty 
more  tJiau  ")00  feet  above  the  sea-level,  their  ehmate  is 
favourable  to  cultivation,  is  tliey  are  enclosed  by  ritli^es 
risin;;  from  lUUO  to  200()  feet  above  them,  and  shelter- 
ing them  against  the  cold  northern  and  north-we.<dern 
winds.  The  lower  jMrt  of  the  nMMUitaitta  is  covered  with 
large  treea,  fiom  tmich  great  qnaotMiea  of  penlBahes  are 
obtained. 

North  of  44"*  40'  the  mountain-rejnon  narrows  to  about 
2t>  niiicK,  and  its  sides  arc  enclo-eil  hy  two  uninterrupted 
ridpes,  ot'  wlneh  the  western,  oc  e\ii)yint;  about  the  middle 
of  the  state,  nins  nearly  due  north,  extendinij  along  the 
western  banks  of  Lake  Memphraningng  into  Canada, 
where  it  ttirminates  on  the  great  Canadian  I'hiin,  not  far 
ftoaa  the  beolts  of  the  St.  Fnueis  river,  about  45*  29' 
N>  fart.  The  eastern  ridge  runs  north  by  en5t,  fVom  10  to 
6  inih'«  from  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
enters  Canada  near  the  84inr(  e»  of  that  river,  whence  it 
turiVH  to  the  north-east,  and  fornis  the  bomulaiT-!ine 
between  New  Hampstiiro  and  Maine  on  one  side,  and 
Canada  on  the  other  side,  until  it  reaches  the  sources  of 
the  St.  Mm  liver  ef  New  Bmnswick.  Both  lidgea 
appear  tostt^  an  elevation  ofSOOO  to  SSOO  1^  above 

the  iea-Ievel.  The  f  ract  enclosed  by  the-e  two  riilircs  is 
much  inferior  to  the  re<:ion  farther  .south.  The  vallc)  >  are 
nther  narrow  and  contain  .m.Iv  a  comjianitively  small 
portion  of  cultivable  land,  but  as  the  hills  arc  not  very 
alaep  novelsvated,  th^  are  covered  with  tall  forest-trees, 
«ad  afford  ^d  pasture  in  moat  placea.  The  tract  of 
•ountiy  which  liea  between  the  eastera-ridve  and  the 
Oo&neotieut  river  is  veiy  hilly  and  broken,  antfis  certainly 
the  least  fertile  part  of  tne  state.  lU  elevation  above  the 
M  ii-lcvel  can  hauily  be  k^s  than  1(X)0  feet,  and  it  has  :i 
bad  climate  and  a  j)Oijr  soil,  consisting  mostly  of  rock*  and 
coarse  gravel. 

The  moat  level  part  of  Vermont  is  that  which  lies  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  may  be  called  a  plain, 
tlMudi  the  anfiwe  is  broken  by  numerous  watercourses, 
wMen  however  do  not  sink  much  below  the  common 
level.  Near  flic  hanks  of  the  lake  are  some  tracts,  wliich 
are  very  little  aliove  the  wnter^i  of  the  lake,  and  are 
Hwaiupv.  At  the  back  of  them  the  country  rises  cfnidually 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain-region,  and  bceoines  hilly  in 
approaching  it,  but  the  hills  have  such  gentle  slopes  as  to 
aoiBit  of  cuitivatien  almost  everywhere.  At  the  base  of 
the  iMNiHlaina  the  gvneral  eleranon  eftUs  tract  probably 

does  not  exceed  :vn)  iVvt  almve  the  sca-level,  whilst  near 
the  banks  of  the  lake  it  Hink-<  to  UX)  feet.  Tliis  plain  is 
about  loo  mile^  loiif;,  and  in  its  southern  districts  less 
than  10  miles  wide,  hut  tc^vanls  the  north  it  widens  to  .'JO 
Tailst  The  wil  varies,  greatly,  consisting  in  many  places 
ef  ooeiae  gravel,  while  at  others  it  contams  much  clay  or 
loemt  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  prodaetiTe.  It  enjoys 
also  the  advantage  of  an  easv  means  of  cvporting  its 

£ reduce  by  the  lake  and  the  ^orel  river,  by  which  way 
is  lent  to  Montreal  in  tJaivada. 

J^ikf.\  and  Riifrs. — More  than  two-thinls  of  the  draina:;c 
of  Vermont  runs  into  Lake  Champlain,  which  is  navigahle 
W  httge  vwsel*.  [CiiAMPt.vi>%  vol.  vi.,  p.  470.]  The 
Migdtt  rivers  falling  into  that  lake  are  Otter  creek.  Onion 
li^t  Xemoile  river*  and  Mimisqiu  liVer,  of  which  ^w- 


evcr  only  the  first  ami  teat  are  navigable  and  nfltvicaled. 

Otter  creek  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  near  43"  15'  N.  lat,,  and  nins  north  by  west, 
nearly  parallel  to  Lake  Champlain,  draining  the  Mwlhem 
])Art  of  the  fertile  plain  on  the  eu:>t  of  the  lake.  Its  course 
probably  eaeeeds  70  miles,  and  ve^ls  may  ascend  it  to 
Veigennes,  about  dcht  nilea  from  its  mouth,  where  the 
lint  Iklls  occur.  Other  fUUs  ai«  met  with  at  Middlebuiy, 
Pittsion!,  and  Rutland,  but  the  distances  between  them 
are  naviiiated  t)y  ruer-boats.  Onion  and  Lanioile  rivers 
originate  in  the  mountain-region  of  the  centre  ;  hiuI  as  they 
descend  from  a  high  level  and  have  onlv  a  short  course, 
their  current  ia  very  rapid  and  fVequently  interrupted  by 
CiUa»ao  that  no  part  of  uemia  navigable.  Missiaqui  liver 
rises  in  Canada,  and  «t  'Rnt  flows  soothwatd,  parallel  to 
Lake  ■\fem',)hraniairoLr.  In  approaching  Vermont  it  Inni;* 
westward,  l>ut  mjuii  aftcr^sanls  enter*  that  state  l»v  a  soutli- 
we.Htcrn  conw.  M  Shcl.li;!!,  ulioi:!  li)  miles  from  its 
mouth,  it  l>ecomes  navigable  for  nver-lxiats,  and  fallN  into 
Missisaui  Bay.  the  north-eaatem  arm  of  Lake  Champlain, 
which  IS  about  15  miles  long  and  3  wide,  and  in  its  whole 
extent  navigable  for  such  vesKli  are  emmMoly  need 
on  the  lake.  Tbe  northern  perttoB  of  Miiiiaqid  wqr  i* 
within  Lower  Canada. 

A  few  .tiniall  rivers  which  drain  the  northern  district  of 
the  mountain-region  fall  into  Lake  Memphramagog,  of 
which  about  one-fifth  part  lies  within  Vermont.  Tliis 
lake  has  a  oorved  form :  it  is  neariy  30  miles  long,  but  in 
no  part  exceeds  two  miles  in  width.  It  is  surrounded 
by  mountaina  covered  with  forest-trees,  and  it  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  St.  Francis  river  of  C&nada  by  a  chan- 
nel which  is  called  IMagog.  This  river  runs  about  25 
miles,  and  enlarges  about  the  middle  of  its  course  into  a 
smail  lake  called  Scaswaninepus,  l)ut  otherwise  its  course 
is  interrupted  by  numerous  wlls  and  rapids.  I^ke  Mem- 
phramagog contnlna  several  Idndi  of  flah,  especially 
sahaoQ-trout. 

The  Conneettont  river,  wfiidi  mns  between  Vermont 

and  New  Hampshire  for  about  170  miles,  is  not  navigable 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  where  it  presents  a  conti- 
nual sueceaeion  of  rapid--  :;ntl  cataracts.  The  last  of  these 
cataracts,  which  entirely  prevent  navigation,  are  the 
Bamet  Fldla,  which  occiir  near  44"  IfV.  Fmlher  down 
there  are  aevehd  small  fiUla  and  inpids ;  but  from  Haver- 
hill  (44*  N.  lat.Vdownwarda  the  nver  is  navigable  for 
boats,  at  len»t  in  certain  seaaont.  AM  the  rivers  falling 
into  the  Contu  i  tirut  from  the  Green  Mountains  are  small, 
aud  none  ol'tti- m  i  avii^ble. 

Climntf. — Vermont  is  distincriii''hcd  liy  the  severity  of 
its  winter,  which  is  beyond  w;  il  could  be  expected  from 
either  latitxide  or  elevation,  and  must  be  attributed  to  the 
northern  and  noitlKwest  'winds  which  prevail  In  tint 
Bea.<K)n,  and  which  t)efbre  reaching  this  state  pass  over  the 
wide  plain  of  Canada,  where  their  force  is  not  broken  nor 
their  intensity  moderated  by  any  range  of  hills.  The 
winter  continues  almost  without  interruption  from  the  Kith 
of  December  to  the  beirinning  of  April.  Tlie  frost  is  very 
intense,  and  the  thermometer  sometimes  descends  as  low 
aa  27*  below  zero.  The  ice  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  except 
where  the  riven  have^n^nds  or  cataracts,  will  bear  heavy 
loads.  At  the  same  time  a  conaiderable  quantity  of  snow 
falls.  Tlie  sprin;:  lasts  only  about  six  Nseeks,  from  the 
middle  of  .\]):il  In  the  end  of  May,  and  the  weather  is  then 
mild  ami  jilcasart,  with  frecpient  showers.  In  summer, 
from  .June  to  Amru-^t.  both  months  included,  rain  is  scarce, 
except  when  btuught  on  \tf  thunderstorms,  which  are 
rather  frc()uent.  In  this  season  the  heat  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  is  oppressive,  as  the  thermometer  generally 
rises  above  U)'',  and  sometimes  even  to  94",  but  the 
evenings  and  niijhts  are  cool  ami  plca-^atit.  The  mo!>t 
pleasant  seavmi  lu  re,  as  generally  in  tlie  temperate  zone, 
IS  from  the  beginning  of  Septemtier  to  the  middle  of 
October,  the  heat  being  then  moderate,  and  the  air  diy, 
clastic,  and  invij;otatinff.  About  the  middle  of  Ootobe^  a 
change  takes  pTace :  tne  rains  benn  to  eet  In,  and  SR 
accompanied  frequently  with  wind  and  .<*now :  this  un- 
])leasant  weatlier  continues  until  the  frost  set*  in  pernia- 
iii  nlly.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  43iJ*,  which  is 
only  i)etween  two  and  three  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
Trondhiem  fW  N.  lat.),  but  agrees  pretty  well  with  that 
of  Ka^an  (55°  N.  lat.).  The  observations  fmm  vAidi  these 
TCsuIts  are  drawa  were  made  at  Windsor  (48^  SB'N.-llL), 

^,-«flfc.-Il  does  not  appear  t»»*rf^if8if^09|le 
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found  in  the  Ersox  MotartitaiorNtw  Y6rlt,  oeeos  m  the 
Gr«en  Mountains.  There  are  bnn,  black  cats,  wild-cats, 
deer,  red,  cpey,  crosai,  and  bhtck  foxes,  haret,  martins, 

prminp^,  porcupines,  rabbit.^,  racoons,  skunks,  «e%'eral  kinds 
of  «<mirre!-i,  \vea.sfls  and  wolves.  In  the  rivers  and  lakes 
ar«'  Wavers  minks,  miisk-ratK,  and  ottera.  Bnt  all  these 
animak  have  diminished  during  the  present  centurj'  owing 
to  the  inurcftiW  of  population,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly 
extincL  Fish  is  plentiful,  especially  in  the  lakes  Cham- 
pfinn  and  1lfeniplttan»f og,  and  abnndanee  of  aalmon 
an:iiin1!y  aAC<>nd<i  the  CwiMMetiwrt  riv«t  tod  eOMM  illto 
I.rik<'  ChamplHin. 

\f/rifr<i/'/. — Iron-ore  is  abundant  alonp  the  western  base 
of  tlie  Gifen  Mountains,  and  between  them  and  Luke 
fflwpplain.  At  several  places  it  is  worked,  btit  not  on  a 
hBgc  Male.  Sulphate  of  iron  i»  almiidant,  and  oopperas  is 
nanalhetnred  to  aeme  extent,  tfiere  0CCQ1*  aho  OTM  of 
ked,  copper,  7inc,  and  manc^anesc,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  tnnu  cl  to  any  advantnjje.  Marble  of  various  kinds 
and  colours  oct  in's  on  the  banks  of  Otter  creek,  and  is 
worked  at  Middieburj'  and  some  other  pUices.  There  is 
aho  soap-atone,  slate,  marl,  rode  fit  for  millatonea,  end 
aome  otfientaefol  mioerals. 
(WilKamni  IMural  and  CMt  Wttory  qf  Vermont ; 

Lfgitkdun  and  Gormimrnt. ~T\ic  lc|?i«latwre  of  Ver- 
mont consists  of  a  senate  .md  house  ot  representatives. 
The  senate  was  not  established  till  1830.  The  senators 
arc  30,  and  arc  freemen,  at  least  30  years  of  ai;c,  elected 
amnially,  each  county  being  entitled  to  at  least  one, 
and  the  rest  bein?  apportioned  aecordhii;  to  population. 
The  house  of  rejin'v  iitativos  consists  of  230  members, 
who  are  elected  an;u.;il;y  l)y  tlie  townships.  Tiie  pay  of 
the  meml)ers  oi'  ea.  h  limine  is  a  dollar  and  a  haU'  per  ilay 
during  the  bitting  ot  tlie  Icicislature.  llic  two  houses  ha',  e 
like  powers  in  all  acts  of  legislation. 

The  governor  is  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  His 
salary  is  IISO  doDars.  The  Ueutenant-goremor  is  presi- 
dent of  the  senate.  He  is  also  elected  annnally,  and 
receires  four  dollars  a  day  while  pre«idiog  in  the  senate. 

Vermont  returns  fise  members  tO  the  hoUR  of  repre- 
sentative* of  the  Congress. 

Courl$  of  LiUt-. — The  chief  legal  establishments  arc  the 
Sapreue  Courtt  the  Court  of  Ctianceiy*  and  the  County  or 
(Sreuit  Courts,  fce.  The  Supreme  (Anut  is  n  cotirt  fbr  the 
settlement  of  questions  of  law,  petitions,  and  other  matters 
not  submitted  to  a  jury.  This  euurl,  wisieh  sits  once  a  year 
in  each  county,  consists  of  a  ehicf-justici'  and  four  a.s.sii>1ant 
judges,  each  ha%in^  a  salary  of  1375  dollars  a  year.  The 
C{>urt  of  Chancery  sits  twice  annually  in  each  cmujly.  Each 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  cliancellor  of  a  circuit.  An 
appeal  lies  tirom  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  County  Caurts  have  five  circuits, and  sit  twice 
a  year  in  each  county.  Each  County  Court  is  composed 
of  one  judge  of  the  Sniiretnc  Cuurt,  two  as-istan!  juJi^es 
for  each  county,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  all  of  uhoiu  arc 
chosen  annually  by  the  legislatun-.  Each  judge  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court  is  cx  officio  chief  justice  of  the  county 
courts  of  his  circuit.  'iTie  County  Courts  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  submitted  to  a  junr.  In  questions 
of  property  the  value  generaJly  exceeds  loO  dollan,  but  is 
less  in  soiae  CTves.  The  jiuni^hni:  tit  ot'  death  is  inflicted 
in  canes  oi  murder,  the  taking  away  of  iue  by  arson,  false- 
^^vea^mg,  &.C.  In  ciLses  not  capital  tiie  court  may  impose 
a  line,  but  the  punishment  generally  is  confinement  with 
hanl  labour.  The  assistant  judges  nave  no  salaries,  but 
•re  said  by  bca*  There  are  also  district  Courts^  which 
eautes  are  deeidad  by  justices  of  peace.  The  slate- 
which  was  eotablished  in  1808,  is  at  Windsor. 
Bductiliori,  ^i'. — The  common  or  district  sciiools  in 
Vc-mont  are  supported  by  a  ta\.  levied  under  a  general 
law  of  the  state,  and  also  by  district  taxes.  Besides  the 
common  schools,  there  are  aljout  20  incorporated  aca- 
deniea»  with  about  40  students  eaciu  There  are  tlircu 
nniTcasitica.  Vermont  Umvernty  had  in  1842  nx  in- 
atnietoiai  8U  alumni.  101  students,  and  a  libraiy  with 
toX)  volumes.  [BifKHNCTON.]  Middleburg  University, 
founded  in  19(10,  bad  .-ix  iu-iructors,  7i>H  alumni,  r>3 
students  and  a  library  with  lUoi  vqlumea.  Norwidi 
Vtttwdy,  established 'in  1834  by  tile  UnivemUrtii  had 
•mn  MCUnotQis  and  40  students 

the  V^nMwt  AMdennrflf  Medicine  al  Oi^ttelan.  fonaded 
in  1818, 'had  in  1842  ox  professcrs,  70  students' (under' 


fnidd«lee>.and514^had|i^aaldL  Vauontlfadi- 

cal  Sehool,  at  Woodstock,  founded  in  ISMI^  iMd  five  pl^ 

fenors,  70  students,  and  166  gradiuites. 

In  1840  there  were  27  newspapers  published  in 
Vermont— t  at  Bellows  Falls,  1  at  Bennington,  2  at  Brat- 
tJeljorough.  2  at  Brandon,  2  at  Burlington,  1  at  Chelsea, 
1  at  Danville,  2  at  Johnson,  2  at  Middleburc,  4  at  Mont- 
peUer,  1  at  Rntland,  2  at  St.  Attmna,  1  at  fit.  Jolnsburg. 
lfltVeigettnes.aat Windsor.aiid2aiWoodMt.  Two 
ef  these  were  daily,  the  rest  weekly. 

Agriru/tuni/  {>r.,ihc-'\~\n  iHtO  Vermont  produced 
405^)  bushel.-,  of  wlunit,  :>4,7Hl  burfielsof  barley,  2,222.r)H| 
bushels  of  oats,  230,!)fl:<  husliels  of  rye.  22^,416  t>ushels  of 
buckwheat,  I,119,b7H  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  B,H68,751 
bushels  of  potatoes,  839,799  tons  of  hay,  29^  tons  of  flat, 
4^,834lba.  of  augar,  48,137 lbs.  of  hops,  4860  Ihs. 
of  wnr,  nS  Nw.  of  lobaeoo,  4888  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons.  The 
produce  of  the  dairy  was  valued  r.t  2,mH.7;r7  dollars  ;  the 
produce  of  the  orchard  at  213,944  dollars  ;  the  produce  of 
the  market-gardens  at  IG,27G  dollars;  the  produce  of  nur- 
series and  flower-gardens  at  5000  dollars.  The  himber 
produced  was  valued  St  8a8»fl9t  dottstrs,  and  7l8|-tonB  <ir 
pot  and  pearl  aihaa  were  Hide. 

The  Kve  stodc  in  IStt  eonsirfed  af  flMC  horses  and 
mules,  3Rt,3}l  eattl^  1^81^19  sheep,  mHOO  swine.  The 
quantity  of  wool  proffiieed  was  8,009,235  lbs.  The  vahie 
of  the  potdhrjr  it  all  ktnds  was  caliniated  al  131J7B 
dollars. 

Minrral  Produce. — In  1B40  Vermont  produoid  8748 
tons  of  caat-iron  and  056  tons  of  bariren  nom  88  ^tmu 
Of  other  metala  the  cHiiBBied  wine  wan  TQ^OOI^  Mfin. 


Of  granite  and  martila  the  eatfanatad 

dollars. 

Mninfacturf  i. — 7n  1B40  there  were  91  woollen  manu- 
factures, which  produced  roods  worth  1,381,903  dollars. 
The  cotton  manufiliMories  were  only  afe!Vin»  Which  em- 
ployed 202  penonk  Only  33  men  were  emploved  in. 
maKing  haroware.  There  irere  289  IhWnf-miUs,  281 
tanneries,  ITpaper  manufactories,  .".'^  rrii  mills.  lo«l 
saw-mills.  The  total  capital  invest,  d  m  maiiufacturea 
was  ebtimnted  at  4,32G.+tO  dollars. 

Tile  total  value  of  the  imports  (all  by  American  ves.sels) 
in  1840-41  was  246,739  dollar?;  the  value  of  the  exports 
was  2O4,0(X)  dollars,  domestic  produce,  and  13,982  dollarsi, 
foreign  prodnee,  the  total  amount  of  e^qporta  being  277,992 
dollars. 

Jiauku,  ^-c. — .\t  the  end  of  183(5  there  were  19  banks  in 
Vermont,  with  an  aggregate  capital  (>f  l,;i(>4,530  doDan. 
In  1835  there  were  3  tire-insurance  companies. 

Armu. — The  militia  consists  of  27  regiments  of  infimtllf. 
To  eaon  regiment  is  attached  a  company  of  artillery,  one 
of  riflemen,  one  oTIi^t  iofimtiy,  and  in  some  cases  one  of 
dragoons.  Tlie  aggregate  militia  force,  inchtding  officent, 
is  27,'>3C  men.  The  governor  is  captain-general,  and  the 
lieutenant-governor  is  lieutenanl-gencral. 

Canala,  i^c, — ^There  are  are  only  three  small  canals  in 
Vcriuout.  AVhite-iiver  Falls,  half  a  mile  ;  Be!Iu"s  Falls, 
onc-sixUi  of  a  mile  ;  and  Waten|ueenhy,  four-tenths  of  a 
mile.  In  1835  four  railroad  compames  were  incorpo- 
rated*  At  the  end  of  1836  aonte  movements  had  been 
made  in  surveying,  but  none  bf  the  roads  hod  been  eon- 
mcnced,  and  none  of  them  appear  to  be  y.  f  npened.  The 
total  lenglii  uf  post-roads  in  the  state  is  2."j2(j  miles. 

/'(//>«/j//  //. — Tile  pciiiulatiou  of  Vermont  in  1790  was 
ft'j,53U;  in  IHOO,  l.>4,4(r) ;  m  ISIO,  217,713:  in  lS2f), 
235,7W;  in  18J0,  280,032;  in  1S40,  291,948,  consutin-  of 
291,218  white  freemen  and  730  coloured  fieemen.  There 
are  no  slaves  in  the  stale.  The  average  number  of  inha- 
bitants to  n  s,,t!;ire  mill  in  l^Mn  was  20.  In  dt  r'''v  of 
population  Venii^aii  Uil  llUi  iu  proportion  to  the  oiiier 
staler. 

Vermont  ha.s  no  state-debt. 

i'ulitica!  Diiiisii»ii  and  T'Mcm. — Vermont  is  divided 
into  13  counties— AdcUsoo,  JBenningtoo.  Caledonia,  Chit- 
tendoo,  Ebwx,  Franklin,  I<amoilTe,  Orange,  Orleans, 

Rutland,  Washington,  ^Vinclllam,  and  AVindsor.  Tliesu 
are  subuiMdeel  into  about  townships,  or  '  towns,' .a;* 
the  Ameacans  call  them. 

There  is  no  large  town  in  the  fetate.  Miniipflifr,  the 
capital,  and  the  seat  of  tlie  legislature,  is  in  44"  17'  N.  lut., 
72°  30'  W.  I<HUL  It  is  beautifully  situated  between  two 
men  and  lofty  lulls,  in  a  rich  plau*  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Onion  (or  the  Winowsky,  as  it  ^|»J^^'^g5og 
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IndUmX  It  consists  cluefly  of  a  broad  street  Imod  with 
#nft  trees  on  each  side.  The  houase  aro  for  llie  most 
piurt  neat  aad  villarKke.  There  eie  only  about  :mhxi  mlia- 
Mtmtt,  but  there  are  foorplacei  of  ]nib1i«  nondiip,  weU- 
hiiilt  and  commodioiiR.  The  state-hoaae,  in  which  the 
houses  of  liixislatiire  hold  their  sittings,  is  a  handsome 
IniildSriEr  of  fine-Kraiinnl  svcy  srraniti'  willi  fi  portirn:  it  is 
Surmounted  by  a  iloino  of  in-c  uliai  ly  crriici'ful  inni^iort h_)n8. 
Tlirrr  is  also  a  cinut-lKnisc  ami  a  piison.  ^l^ln1]H■lu•r  is 
521  miles  frotn  Washinj^on.  and  40  mile*  E.  by  8.  Irom 
Burlington,  tnmlline  distances. 

The  other  towns  of  moat  import«Me  m— ItonmtOfOK. 
Brnndrm,  on  Otter Creelr,  ahoot  40  milM  ^ct  dletanee 
S>-'  \V.  flum  Monfpelier,  with  about  2n<X)  inhabitants. 
]inittli'hrirnii::h,  (HI  tin-  west  bank  ol'Ihe  Tonnecticut.  It 
is  a  flouriiliitiir  i>Uit  i',  with  cotton  manufacturt's  and  paper- 
mills.  The  \  iTiTiont  Asylum  fur  tlie  in.sane,  at  Hrattle- 
i)orou?li.  had,  in  isll,  Ift'i  patients,  of  whom  70  were 
diachaiyed,  leaving  Oct.!,  1841,  90.  Uf  tho«e  dischai^ed, 
41  were  reeovereo,  SB  were  not  reooTered,  and  4  died. 
Bnittleborntieh  is  110  miles  8.  flrom  Montpelier,  load- 
distanee.  with  about  300O  inhabitants.  BiraLtwOTOTf  haa 
now  about  fMKK)  inhabitants,  f  '/irfwu.  'Z'>  mil.s  S.K.  from 
Montpelier,  road  distance,  witli  abouS  ;«KH»  inhabitants. 
Danville,  23  miles  N.K.,  from  Montpelitr,  with  about 
3U00  iuhflbitants.  Johwston,  aljout  'M  mdes  N.  by  W., 
dlreet  distance,  from  Montpelier.  Mtddii  bury,  A'A°  'lO'  N. 
lat.,73*  ICKW.  long.,  about  35  milea  S.W.  from  Mont- 
pelier. dh«et  dManee,  on  both  banks  of  Otter  Creek,  which 
IS  here  170  feet  wide,  with  falls  of  20  feet  perpendicular 
height,  atfortlinu  water-power  for  many  milin.  There  arc 
Sereral  manulac-tmes  uf  woiillcn.  cotton,  nails,  kc,  and 
marble  is  quarried  and  wioiitrht  in  considerable  quantity. 
There  are  three  churchcH,  (.'ongrep^tional,  Methodist,  aiid 
Eptseopalian,  k  court-house,  and  two  academies.  Middle- 
buiy  (&>llege  is  pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  ^und. 
consisting  of  a  spacious  stone  edifice,  108  feet  by  40,  four 
stories  hich,  with  50  rooms  for  students,  and  a  wood- 
building  ;J  stories  hiRh,  with  '20  rooms  for  students. 
Rutland,  on  Otter  Creek,  ahmit  50  mile*  S.S.W..  direct 
distance,  from  MonI j)t'lier,  willi  about  .'WOO  inliabilutifs. 
St.  Albdtu,  about  5(»  miU>s  S.W.,  direct  distance,  from 
Montpelier,  with  about  25GO  inhabitants,  rergemieii,  on 
Otter  Creek,  near  Lake  Champlain,  about  ao  miles  W^.W. 
from  Montpelier,  with  about  200O  inhabitants.  Windtor, 
on  the  w  est  bal  k  of  llic  f 'nnnecticut,  61  miles  S.  by  E.,  road 
di>tancf.  fioin  MimtiK-lier.  It  is  a  flourishing  and  rather 
lianiUi)iiie  town,  with  some  manufactures,  and  about  'KMX) 
inhabitants,  ll  'oodttock,  14  miles  N.W.  from  Windsor,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Coonectieat,  has  between  aoOO  and 
40OO  inhabitants. 

HUtoruj—Tt^  traet  of  coontn^  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  ana  Montpelier,  called  Vermont  bv  the  French 
settlers  from  its  green  mountains,  wn.>*  ceded  by  them  to 
the  Hritish  in  17ti:i.  The  French  had  eomnn'need  their 
settlement  as  early  a-s  17'.M,  an<l  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Massaeiiusetts  had  Imilt  a  fort  on  tlie  wv^t  bank 
of  tlie  Connecticut  in  17il ;  hut  as  the  natives  were 
numerous  and  hostile,  little  proKrcRs  was  made  in  coloniz- 
ing Vermont  till  alter  the  Bhtiah  bad  conquered  Canada 
in  1700,  after  which  time  it  began  to  be  settled  rapidly. 
Vermont  was  at  fii'st  claimed  by  Maasachusetts,  and  after- 
wartU  by  New  Hamp-biie  and  New  York  ;  the  rival  claims 
were  deeule;!  bv  the  kinjr  of  Knijland  in  co  iiic  il  in  1704, 
in  favour  of  New  York.  .\  serious  quamd  was  the  residt 
of  this  decii^ion,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  w  ar  of  the 
Kevolution,  in  which  '  Uie  green-mountain  boys,'  as  they 
were  called,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  hardiness 
tuA  bmveiy.  In  January,  1777,  thcv  declared  the  state 
independent,  but  New  York  sHIl  claimed  jurisdiction, 
whicn  the  met  n-mountaiii  boys  resisteil.  The  differences 
however  were  iinaliv  adjusted  in  17!HJ  bv  \'eriuoiit  nayintf 
to  New  York  30,000  dollars  in  lull  of  all  demands.'  In 
1793  Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  federal  union. 

iA0Urican  Almanac*,  1H30,  1835,  18:^7,  1841,  1M3 ; 
Baeyctopeedia  Amrrieana;  Buokingham's  Amtriea,  vol. 
iii..  19«Z ;  Geofrrapht)  nf  America,  published  by  tbetlseftd 
Knowledcre  Society, 

VKUNAL.  VEftN.\I.  EQUINOX.  The  word  vernal 
i-  Mir'  iiiljoctive  (li'Mveil  iVomi  V'  T,  the  f-print; :  and  tlie 
>crriul  I'lpiinnx  is  that  point  of  the  equator  whieh  the  mm 
crosM  s  when  it  p.osses  into  the  hemisphere  of  the  ol»server, 
pxui  when  his  days  begin  to  be  longer  than  the  nights. 


Consequently  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  called  the 
first  point  of  Aiiea  is  the  vernal  eijuinox  to  those  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  while  the  first  point  of  Libra  is  the 
aame  to  t  hose  in  the  sout  hem.  If  there  were  aiiy  decidedly 
astronomical  nations  south  of  the  emwtoVi  MUM  eooftisioD. 
miffht  perhaps  have  arisen ;  but  as  all  the  seience  will  be 
carried  iVom  the  north,  it  is  )>r(ibnV)Ie  that  the  terms  and 
modes  of  measurement  peculiar  to  the  north  will  1)0  uni- 
versallv  retained. 

VERNATION,  in  Botany,  signitics  the  m  inner  m  which 
the  joung  leaves  aie  amnged  within  the  leaf-bud.  It  in 
e<puvalent  to  the  expressions  iRoliatton  and  pnef(riiation. 
It  corresponds  also  to  the  terms  SBsKvatlon  and  prsBflora- 
lion,  whu  h  indicate  the  manner  in  wliich  the  parts  of  the 
flower  are  arranijed  in  the  flower-hud.  Tlic  distinction  of 
the  va;ioiis  modes  in  which  the  leaves  are  arrantjed  one 
vipon  another  in  the  leaf-bud  is  of  great  practical  value, 
although  at  present  little  attention  has  l>een  paid  to  it 
by  botanists.  Not  only  are  many  species  and  genera  of 
plants  thus  distinguished,  bnt  even  natural  orders.  TTios 
the  Ferns  and  Cycadaceae  may  be  recognised  by  a  circinatc 
vernation,  whilst  the  PruntM  eernsua  nas  a  conduplicatc, 
and  the  Pnnuts!  dome^tira  a  eonsolute  vernation.  The 
terms  which  ap{)ly  to  wslivaliiiu  aie  also  ajiplicable  to 
vernation.  When  the  edsjes  of  the  leaves  are  rolled  in- 
wards spirally  on  each  side,  as  in  the  apple,  the  vernation 
is  said  to  be  involute.  When  the  leaves  are  rolled  Irnck- 
wards  on  each  side;  as  in  the  rooeroan',  it  is  rettdute. 
When  the  margin  of  one  leaf  alternately  laps  over  the  one 
opposite,  it  is  obvnlute.  When  000  odpe  is  rolled  inwanls 
and  is  enveloped  by  the  oppodte  edge  rolled  in  an  op- 
jjositc  direction,  as  in  the  h  uvi  s  of  the  apricot,  it  is  *«- 
pervoliit'-.  When  the  leaves  are  folded  lenf^thwise,  like 
the  plaits  of  a  closed  fan,  as  in  the  vine  and  many  palms, 
it  is  rdnited.  When  the  leaves  overlap  each  other  in  a 
parallel  manner  at  the  margins,  without  any  involution,  it 
IS  imbricated.  When  they  overlap  each  other  entirely,  as 
in  the  iris,  it  is  equitant.  When  the  leaves  are  rollea  spi- 
rally downwards,  as  in  the  ferns,  it  is  rircinatc.  When 
aj)])hed  to  each  other  by  the  inarijins  only,  it  is  falrnt^. 

VKRXKT,  CLAUDE  .JOSEPH.  This' celebrated  land- 
scape and  marine  painter  was  born  at  Avigrnon,  in  171*. 
and  received  his  nrst  instruction  in  painting  from  hi.* 
father,  AntoineVemet,  and  Adrian  Manzlaid,  an  historical 
painter.  Fiorillo  states,  Vemet  is  said,  even  in  his  fifth 
year,  to  have  had  irreat  skill  in  ilrnwins-.  At  the  .ni^f  of 
eighteen,  in  17:}'2.  \'.v  went  to  Italy  with  the  inti  ntion  of 
perfecting  himself  as  nii  hi'tori(  ril  painter,  but  the  beauti- 
ful views  of  sea  and  shipping  at  Genoa,  Naples,  and  other 
parts  of  Italy  are  said  to  have  induced  him  to  fix  upon 
marine  landscape  as  his  principal  study.  He  studied  with 
Pergioni  at  Rome,  and  his  ftiture  pictures  justified  his 
choice,  for  he  executed  works  which  acniiired  him  a  name, 
comparatively  early  in  life,  that  rivalled  those  of  both 
Claude  and  iJatkhuyzen.  Hut  he  for  some  time  in  Italy 
lived  in  threat  jioveiiy  ;  he  was  glad  to  paint  in  any  style 
and  for  the  sliglitest  remuneration  ;  at  thi-  sale  of  the  colli  c- 
tion  of  M.  dc  Julienne,  a  piece  was  sold  for  .5000  francs 
which  Vemet  had  painted  in  Rome  for  a  suit  of  clothes. 
He  painted  also  several  panels  of  carriages  for  coach* 
boiraers  at  low  prices ;  they  were  afterwards  taken  out  and 
framed  as  wurk^  of  great  value.  He  remained  in  Italy 
twenty  years.  iiiehiih:i<;  some  time  spent  infireece  and  the 
Greek  i.slaiuls ;  and  durini,' this  periiKi  he  made  ehibontc 
sketches  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  interest- 
ing spots  in  both  countries,  and  painted  also  several  admir* 
able  pictures  in  Genoa,  in  Naiues.  and  in  Rome.  Those 
which  he  painted  in  Rome  fiir  the  palaces  Ronds«iini,'Bor> 
ghese.  and  Colonna  are  among  hw  best  works :  the  pic- 
tures he  painted  Ibr  the  Rondanini  palace  were  executed 
much  in  the  style  of  Sah  ator  Rosh,  whom  \"ernet  imitated 
with  great  success;  hut  lie  artenvanls  entirely  forsixik  Sal- 
vator  s  manner  for  one  as  con.spicuous  for  its  delicacy  of 
colouring  as  the  other  was  for  its  force.  One  of  his  hrst 
patrons  in  Home,  according  to  Pilkington,  was  Mr.  Drake 
of  Shardeloes  in  Buckinghamshire,  who  oommissioned  him 
to  uainl  six  pictures,  leaving  the  subjects  to  his  own  choice, 
and  he  produced  six  exiv  'lent  pieces. 

In  1743  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke;  and  about  the  same  time  he  man ied  .^Iis^,  Varker, 
the  daughter  of  an  English  lioman  Catliolic,  who  was  an 
oiBcer  in  the  pope's  marine.    Vcmet's  leputaltion  as  a 
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17S2  he  was  invited  by  Louis  XV^  tllHNt^.M.  deMadgDy, 
to  Parin,  afUr  Ml  abMnee  oftventrfeai^if  tb«dataiimo« 
tioned  in  'this  notice  ue  correct :  f/at  tbe  *  BtOf^pbie  Uni- 

vi-rsclle '  and  other  workii  .state  that  lif  rfmiiitioa  twi  nly- 
Iwo  yeiirs  in  Itiils  ;  )fl  il'  tliis  he  tin-  ca-.t',  a>  lu-  riUuiiLil  lo 
France  in  17i>2,  lie  either  went  to  Italy  in  liis  .sixt(.L'i.t!i 
year,  or  was  bom  in  1712,  as  is  stutcd  in  tbe  catalogue  oi' 
the  lA)uvre  of  1814.  but  the  former  i*  more  probable :  it  i» 
liowever  most  likely  that  he  remained  only  twenty  years 
in  Italy. 

Vemet  lost  no  time  in  complying  vdUi  tbe  invitation  of 
bis  king,  (uid  embarked  as  soon  aspomble  at  Lo^ltorn  in 
a  sniall  Iciucca  lor  Murseillo.  During  the  piiivsagc  tiicri* 
happened  a  viuleut  bturtu,  which  terrified  houic  ot  the  jiat.- 
senycrs,  but  Verutt,  struck  with  tlie  trrandcur  of  tlie  etttct 
of  the  sea,  requested  one  of  the  sailors  to  biiul  him  to  the 
mmi^head,  that  he  migbt  view  it  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tgfe;  and  tbere  be  remained,  biat  to  the  dangeia  oC  bia 
position,  abaorbed  in  admiiation  of  the  ^rand  effect 
around  liiui,  endc.ivmning  to  transfer  it  to  liis  skctth- 
lKM)k.  His  gnindson,  the  celebniled  Iloiace  \eniet, 
painted  an  excellent  picture  of  this  secnc,  and  exliibited  it 
in  181G  in  the  Louyre.  In  1752  or  1753  Veniet  was 
dueled  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Arts ;  his 
reception  pkture  was  a  Seaport  at  Sunset,  which  ia  now 
in  toe  liouvie.  In  1753  he  was  commissioned  by  tlia 

Kvemment  to  paint  pictures  of  the  principal  seaports  of 
anee,  of  wliicn  he  painted  fifteen  views;  an  arduous  task, 
wliicii  occupied  him  nearly  ten  years,  or  twelve,  according 
to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Louvre  :  but  it  contrihvited  more 
to  his  fame  than  to  hi.s  fortune,  for  he  was  paid,  including 
his  travelling  expenses,  only  7300  frtmcs  each ;  and  the 
pictures  are  of  lar^e  dimenocpit  measuring  eight  French 
feet  king  by  fi,ve.b|gb :  thej  ai«  now  in  tbe  Louvi«.  Ue 
was  however  hi  comeqnence  of  these  woilai  elected  in  1706 
one  of  the  et^uiieil  of  the  Academy,  and  Louii  XV.  gave 
him  aj:arlnuMits  in  tlie  I.oiivrc.  Fioin  17">2,  when  he 
returned  to  Fiance,  until  the  yeax  of  his  death,  IT^'J. 
Veniet  painted  upwards  of  2UU  pieturcji,  most  of  which 
have  been  engraved.  The  best junnts  after  bim  tore  by 
BalecboUt  Lebaa,  AUamettaod  Flipart  He  was  without 
» iml  in  FianocT  and  there  w»b  only  one  landscape  pmn- 
ter  in  Eurojpe  who  disputed  the  palm  with  him :  this  was 
Richard  WiJson,  witli  whom  Vernet  had  become  acquainted 
in  ll*-itue,  and  h;vd  a  great  esteem  for.  They  exchanged 
pictures,  anil  Viinet  kept  Wilsons  in  his  studio  at  Pans, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  English  connoisseurs  who 
visited  himi  that  they  bad  no  Qccasion  to  come  to  him  ibr 
Dictum  when  they  had  mch  a  painter  at  home.  Veinet% 
landseapos  arr  eood  in  aver}-  respect,  but  he  was  most 
excellent  pei  aap^  in  his  management  of  light  and  shade, 
and  ai-rial  prihix  etivc  :  his  ligures  also  are  n  inarka'.'ly 
well  drawn,  and  he  introduced  a  great  iiiiniber  of  them  in 
some  of  his  pieces  ;  he  cxi-elled  aUo  m  iiiuunlif^ht  effects, 
and  ill  representing  water  in  any  state,  but  particularly 
when  disturbed  and  boisterous.  He  was  least  successful 
in  abippiu^:  he  waa  deficient  in  a  oompetant  knowledge 
of  the  rigging  and  constniction  of  shipa. 

In  1814  there  were  only  seven  pieces  by  Vcmct  in  the 
colloetion  of  the  Louvre,  in  1S27  there  were  ibrty-eiurht, 
but  tliere  were  only  twenty-seven  in  IKST- 

lu  182G  the  Athcna>um  of  Vaucluse  determined  upon 
giving  a  prize  for  the  best  eulogy  in  verse  upon  Vernet : 
It  was  decided  iu  favour  of  M.  Bignan,  in  1827,  in  the 
presence  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  painter*  Carle 
and  Horace  Vernet,  who,  in  gratitude  to  the  city  of  Avig- 
non, each  presented  a  picture  to  tlie  museum  of  that 
)!ace.  C'ai'e  \'einel"s  was  a  horse-race  at  Koine  ;  Horace's, 
lis  well-kiiuwn  picture  of  Mazeppa.  The  Municij.'al 
council  of  Avignon,  and  the  directors  of  the  musenui, 
presented  to  the  painters  in  return  two  laige  silver  urns 
embossed  w  ith  two  of  their  own  designs  respectively. 

(Fiorill^  GeteAkmeder  Mahlarefft  vol.iii.i  Biogrt^ie 
VnirertfUe.) 
XVMSV.VU.-  [KruK.] 

^  KRMITA,  u  name  a]iplicd  iiy  Loiireiit)  to  a  plant  of 
Cochin-China,  which  is  well  known  as  yielding  an  oil,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  another  plant,  also 

i'ielding  an  oil,  in  Cliina  and  Jainn.  Bv  Thunberg  the 
atter  plant  was  called  Dryandn,  but  tMt  name  being 
appropriated  to  a  genus  of  Proteaeem,  these  oil*trees  are 
now  referred  to  the  genus Elieococca  of  Commmon.  This 
belongs  to  the  natural  Jkinily  of  £uphoiiMaceaB,aod  is  char 


racterised  by  baviag  the  flowers  mmKBcioos  or  dioscioust 
Calyx  2>or  3  partite;  laciniee  vahata  in  mtivatiott. 
Petals  (i^  twice  aslong  as  the  calyx,  twisted,  fittamans  10  to 

\2  :  tihunents  united  at  (he  base',  the  five  outer  ones  shorter ; 
anthers  opening  inwards,  two  otien  barren.  Tlio  ovary  ii\  the 
female  flower  3  to  iVcelli  d  ;  cells  with  une  cvule.  Stigmas 
3  to  5,  simple  or  bifid.  Fruit  tibrous  and  fleshy,  wittiin  tri- 
coccousto  pentacuccous ;  cocci  single-seeded.  Bothspecief 
(brmtmea;  leaves  alleaMle»  with  long  netiolesi  bi'glandalar 
at  base,  entira,  or  the  lovrer  laavas  lobed,  nnootli,  or  tha 
younger  ones  hairj-,  flowers  terminal,  paniculatie;  pe* 
duncies  jointed.  Eteeococoa  verrucosa,  the  Dryandra 
oil  ill  la  uf  Lamarck,  and  the  D.  cordata  of  Thunberg,  is  a 
nati\  e  of  Japan,  where,  he  states,  it  is  called  Abrassin  :  tho 
oil  expressed  Irom  its  seeds  is  used  both  as  au  article  of 
diet  and  for  affording  light.  Tho  Chinese  are  said  to  call 
the  oil  Mouyeou,  and  the  fruit  from  which  it  is  obtained 
Mouyou.  The  tree  cultivated  in  the  Ua  of  ftenae  ia  tbeia 
called  Arbre  dlraile,  where  an  oil  ia  likewise  obtained  by 
submitting  the  almonds  nf  the  seeds  to  pressure.  E.  mon- 
tana,  the  Vernicia  luontana  of  Loureiro,  is  a  native  it{ 
China  and  Cochin-China  :  it  yields  a  clear  \ellowish  fatly 
oil,  which  is  employed  to  proiect  wood  from  the  niflucncu 
of  air  and  water.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  real 
varnish  of  these  countri«%  which  it  makes  more  liquid,  but 
less  vahnbla    a  resfai. 

VERNIER.  We  shall  give  under  this  head  a  short 
account  of  tlie  different  methods  employtxl  to  measure  the 
partsof  the  divisions  of  astronomua!  and  ^eodi-sical  instru- 
ments. This  and  Uie  article  Gradi  atiun  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  introduction  as  well  as  supplement  to 
the  description  of  each  particular  instrument.  It  is  necesr 
sarily  l>otn  meagre  and  imperfect,  but  the  references  will 

Stni  out  tbe  principal  authoritiea  to  be  consulted.  Wa 
all  conclude  with  a  brief  account  of  the  vernier  in  its 
simplest  form. 

\\\^  are  iiui  aware  that  the  Greeks  or  their  successors 
the  .\rabs  had  any  contrivance  for  subdi\i8i(m.  They 
seem  to  have  simply  divided  their  circles  as  accurately 
as  possible,  and  into  small  convenient  portionai  Ftdkmy^ 
catalogue  doea  not  profeaa  to  di>tinguisti  lem  qpiairfitiM 
than  ](/;  or  rather,  the  parts  of  degrees  an  marked 
fractionally  with  no  larger  denominator  than  0.  Uhig 
Beigh  used  instruments  of  greater  dimensions,  and  seeina 
from  his  catalogue  to  have  noted  niiuutvs.  At  tlie  revival 
of  astronomy  in  Evirope  the  instnunents  were  very  rude, 
and  the  siini)le  division,  aided  by  estimation,  was  probably 
conaidered  sufficiently  accurate  without  any  artificial  cou-> 
tiivance. 

Peter  Nonius,  in  the  thud  proposition  of  his  tnatiM 
•De  Crepusculis  Olyssipone,'  1542,  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing graduation  for  astronomical  instruments Forty- 
five  concentric  c  ircles  are  to  be  inscribed  on  tlie  hnih, 
and  separated  into  quadrants  by  diameters  intersecting 
at  riglit  angles.  The  quadrants  are  then  to  be  sub- 
divided as  follows  :-^he  outermost  into  <JU  equal  parts, 
each  of  wliich  consequently  ctguals  I'i  tbe  next  into  fid, 
that  fbllowing  into  88,  and  so  on  to  the  innermoet,  whidh 
is  to  be  di\ided  into  40  equal  parts.  F.ach  eircumferene* 
is  marked  at  a  convenient  place  with  the  number  of  ila 
stibilivisions.  The  fiducial  edge  of  the  bar  carrying  the 
sights  posses,  when  produced,  through  the  centre,  and  the 
author  assumes  that  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  sight,  tbe  fiducial  edge  will  cut  some  one  of  these 
circles  at  a  diinsion  witlwuk  sennbla  error.  The  corre-< 
spending  angle  in  degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  &e.  is  readily 
com  puted  from  the  number  of  parts  intercepted  and  the  order 
ol'  tlie  circle.  Thus  if  the  exact  coincidence  take>  plac  e  i>.t 
division  2y  of  that  quodrantal  arc  which  is  divided  into  77 
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parts,  tlie  corresponding  arc  in  degrees        of  UU^  which 

is,  when  reduced  to  ita  oidinaiy  denomination,  88°  53^  4G". 

very-  nearly. 

Tycho  ajiplied  tho  cnaduation  of  Nonius,  or  a  modifica- 
tion of  it,  to  some  of  his  earlier  instrunicnt.s  but  '  rpiia 
hg>c  subtilitas,  cum  ad  praxim  deventum  i  jjIus  liabeat 
laboris  quam  fnictus,  ncque  id  in  recessu  prastet,  tpiod 
prim&  fronte  pollicctur,'  he  abandoned  it,  and  adopted  the 
method  of  InuMvensaAh  whieh  is  wall  known  to  most  of 
our  readers  aa  the  dbgonal*  aeale  in  the  case  of  drawing- 
instruments.  This  Huoke  aa}'s  (Animadvertiont,  &c.)  *.waa 
first  made  use  of  in  England,  by  tbe  most  skilful  matht^ 
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mafieian  Richard  C'antzler.'  Tycho  descnbes  thu  mode  of 
subdivision  in  tiic  Sujipleinent  to  his  '  Meclianica,'  Noriiii- 
berc!P,  l(jU2.-  Two  concentric  circles  are  drawn  upon  tlie 
limb  at  about  ^  of  the  radiiu  from  each  other,  and  divided 
into  «qual  parts  of  10'.  Tba  waoe  from  the  laro  of  the 
inner  ancle  to  the  l(f  divmoa  ofthe  outer  oirolo  is  divided 
into  10  equal  parte  bjr  Sfine  dots ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
apaee  between  the  lO'  of  the  outer  circle  and  the  2iy  of 
the  inner,  :ind  go  on.  These  rows  of  jxnnts  form  a  siiarp 
zipzaff  Willi  the  angles  in  the  two  circlts.  The  index, 
which  may  be  either  a  fiducial  edtre  or  a  fine  hair,  will 
pa>s  over  or  near  one  of  these  dots  in  every  poittiOB,  and 
the  angle  to  be  read  off  is  the  number  of  decreet  nai  t«w 
of  minutea  whidi  ia  taken  from  the  oirokM^  moar  or  «nter, 
+  the  miniiber  of  ndnntes  and  paita  of  annnute  (^e  latter 
by  estimation'!  reckoned  by  counting  the  points  from  the 
prceedintc  ant^ie.  Tycho  became  acquiiinted  with  this 
division  by  diagonals  as  applied  to  si :riii;!it  ]i  u  .s  when  a 
student  at  Leipzig,  and  in  the  place  above  referred  to  he 
piovwthat  this  subdiviMon,  though BOt  theoretically  exact 
when  applied  to  curved  lines,  was  yat  anffioimtly  trua  £ot 
lua  purpose.  BHtead  of  dolL  ottier  aahcnomaia  atnidc 
nine  coiu  ciitrir.  cirolos  ,at  cqnal  distances,  and  tlMdrew 
straight  iines  where  Tvcho  placed  his  dutii. 

Ill  the  year  lOiU  l*ieire  Vernier,  Cupitaine  et  Chax- 
tellain  pour  Majest6  au  (,'liasteau  Dornans,  &c.,  pub- 
Kthed  at  Bru»!>ell»<  *  La  Construction,  l^Usage,  et  les  l*ro- 
nrietei  du  (jiiadrant  noureau  de  Mathematique,'  which  he 
osdicated  to  the  Princoi  laabaDn.  He  sappoaes  a  quad- 
ran^  divided  into  half-degrees  on  the  limb*  the  surftee  of 
which  rises  above  the  plane  of  the  instrument  (this  he  ealh 
the  baxe),  and  a  nunt-ablc  plate  ofthe  furm  iintl  fic^iro  of 
a  sector  f^^and  so  named  by  nira>,  which  is  cent 'id  ru  with 
and  exactly  fitted  within  the  limb,  the  surfaces  of  ilu'  two 
forming  one  plane.  An  are  of  15°  30'  ia  thenaet  off  on  the 
sector.wliich  is  subdivided  intothirtoeqoalfaalB.  He  directs 
two  lioea  of  ai|M  to  1w  fixed  on  the  eirtreme  fadii  of  the 
acetor,  which  fnerafort  include  an  ant^  of  30',  and 
ordt  rs  tlic  division  to  degrees  and  half-<legrees  to  be 
nunilit-red  one  way  on  the  limb  from  left  to  riglit,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  sector  1o  Ik-  numbered  up  to  'MY  from  right 
to  left.  Suppose  the  line  of  sight  towards  the  zero  ei>d 
of  the  quadrant  to  be  (ttrected  to  any  object: — ^If  the 
divirionaa^  on  th«  aaotorf w«  will  now  call  thia  the  vsnnar), 
which  aiHwcia  to  ttn  line  cf  sight,  aeena  to  be  •  esn- 
ttnontion  of  a  division  of  the  quadrant,  tlie  nncrle  i-ead  off 
will  be  that  degree,  or  iiah'-de?i\  e  of  llie  quadrant,  and 
the  0'  of  the  vernier  will  exactly  correspond  to  Buothcr 
division  of  tlie  quadrant.  No  other  div  isiou  of  the  vernier 
will  80  correspond  if  the  division  be  evact.  Now  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  as  the  arc  of  15"  30^  w  iMvided  on  the 
vernier  into  30  equal  paita,  each  part  is  equal  to  3)';  and 
therefore  that  when  O'^is  placed  opposite  a  division  of  the 

Juadrant,  the  division  1'  of  the  vernier  overshoots  the  next 
ivision  of  Ibe  ([uadrant  1'  in  (lie  direction  of  the  vernier, 
and  contraiy  to  the  numbennir  of  the  limb.  If  the  line 
of  higlit  were  publied  forward  1'.  the  vernier  division  of 
1'  would  therefore  agree  with  a  division  in  the  qoadrant, 
and  so  on ;  so  that  in  fact,  w  Imtever  be  the  position  of  the 
line  of  the  true  angle  is  to  be  read  off,  first  as  to 
degrees  and  half-degrees  from  the  qtiadrant,  and  then  for 
tlie  niinutfs  fi.i;ii  llic  vernier.* 

In  1(>43  Hem  dictns  HcdriPiis  pisblishcd  at  Leyden  his 
'  Nova  et  Act  uniUi  Aslrolabii  (roometrici,  iiec  non 
Quadrantis  Astronomici  Strnctnra,"  dedicated  to  hin 
aovereign,  Queen  <%fii(inft  of  Sweden.  In  his  pvaAtee  he 
ofajeetsto  the  innecmaeytrf  lycho^s  nwlhod  of  tiaBsverMds, 
and  gfres  hiuiself  ti  conaet  constmetfoOt  tIx.  hy  de- 
scribing a  circular  arc  threosh  Wof  the  outer  diviuion, 
0'  of  tlie  inner  division  and  the  centre  of  the  quadrant, 
«im1  dividing  that  portion  which  is  included  between 
the  inner  and  outer  circles  into  ten  parts  when  the  sub- 
division will  be  true.  Hedninis  has  adopted  the  vernier, 
but  without  naming  the  inventor:  his  as^labe  and  quad- 
rant are  well  contrived. 

Hevelios  applied  to  his  instruments  the  transrcrsal 
division  of  Tycho  as  well  as  the  vernier.    He  seems  to 
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claim  the  invention  of  the  tangent-serew  for  giving  a 
-lijw  motion  to  his  line  of  sight,  and  dwells  at  great 
length  on  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  divisions  by- 
there  volution  and  parts  of  tlie  tangent -screw.  {Machina 
Cwlettis,  Pars  Prior,  oap.  xv>,  Gedani,  1673.)  So  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  ha  aasertions  snd  description,  ha 
arrived  at  great  excellenoe  in  this  jnit  of  wifihanitwl 
construction,  which  howew  lua  unaccoiinlable  n|eotion 
of  telescopic  sights  rendered  of  little  vdan. 

The  next  year  after  the  appearance  of  Hevelius's  book 
Hooke  published  at  London  his  '  Animadversions  on  the 
fin-t  ])art  of  the  <  Machina  Cceleatis '  of  the  honourable, 
learned,  and  deservedly  ilunous  astronomer  Johannes  He« 
velim^'  atiast-diatingmsbBd  by  jtaneatenasa  and  originnlity. 
It  is  reflMilnble  VbSt  he  did  not  aoe  the  nerit  of  Vamiefis 
invention,*  nor,  as  it  woidd  scotn.  of  Hevelius's  application 
of  the  revolutions  of  tlu  tar.gent-screw  to  measurincr  very- 
minute  quantities.  Hf  su<:t:(  >tsa  very  elegant  apjdicat  ion  i  .f 
the  diagonal  scale,  with  rxiies  for  its  accurate  division  when 
a]>plied  to  circular  arcs,  but  reoonmends  racking  the  outer 
«dge  of  the  quadrant  and  vammsimif  tfaa  nn^e  by  the 
revohitions  and  parts  of  the  wmtm  windi  carries  the  tde- 
scope  by  working  in  the  racked  limb. 

Ilooke's  mihuky  idea  was  carried  into  execution  in 
FlattKtt  od's  sextant,  and  turned  out  so  ill  tha;t  the  diagonal 
division  was  ap\>lied  as  an  afler-thought.  See  his  pro- 
legomena {IMarin  CfBl^ttit,  vol.  iiL,  p.  106,  and  Baily's 
Flamsteed.)  Hooked  Mlvioe  was  afterwards  followed 
in  making  a  quadrant  tat  the  Greenwich  Observatory; 
wluch  was  also  found  to  be  useleas.  In  the  mural  are 
which  Flamsteed  erected  at  his  own  expense  and  under 
his  own  direction,  be  drew  diagonals  afler  having  divided 
the  inner  and  o\iter  arcs  to  5'.  The  su!)division  was 
performed  bj-  dividing  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  index, 
not  into  five  equal  parts,  but  into  such  pajts  as  woulil 
give  the  minutes  eanody,  snd  each  of  these  was  dr.  mi  1 1 
into  six  equal  pnta;  80  that  the  instranMnt  read  off 
to  10",  and  by  esHntalfon  to  8".  Th«  outer  «dge  wwi 
also  racked  afler  Hooke's  method,  but  rather,  we  think, 
as  a  check  against  erroneous  reading,  than  as  a  means  for 
exact  measurement. 

llomer  proceeded  in  a  totally  different  manner.  The 
Kmb  of  the  circle  was  dividel  to  10',  and  a  magnified 
of  eaciidiviaionwasfiimMdia  the  Ibeus  of  a  m»- 
eroseope,  so  as  exaetlyto  fill  flie  space  between  eleven 
threads  at  eminl  interval^.  Thus  the  arc  was  rend  off  to 
minutes  by  Ine  threads  and  the  seconds  cblitnated,  which 
thev  easily  niiLllil  W  to  5",  accordini:  lo  Horrelinvv. 

The  vernier  apjiears  to  have  come  into  general  use  af^er 
Flamsteed's  time,  and  in  tbo  larger  quadrants  there  were 
nsually  two  sets  of  divWons,  one  into  and  the  other  into 
90  parts,  esdiwith  their  peculiar  Tenner:  the  approxi- 
mate divisions  were  brouglit  into  exact  coincidence  and 
the  quantity  meastired  by  the  revolutions  and  parts  of  the 
t.anm  nt-scrcw,  ailcr  Hevelius's  method.  Such  were  the 
mural  quadrants  at  Greetiwich  and  elsewhere,  erected  by 
Bird,  Kamsden,  8cc.,  in  the  last  century ;  and  the  portable 
astronomical  quadrant  had  the  same  or  similar  contri- 
vnnoes  fat  subdivision.  In  the  sector  einployed  in  the 
French  survey,  and  described  in  *La  M6ridienne  de 
Paris  verifi^,'  Paris.  1744,  the  are  wis  divided  by  fine 
points  to  even'  10'.  Ir  t^i:>.'  ini:  the  obscrxTition  the  plumb- 
line  was  first  broughi  directly  over  one  of  these  dots,  and 
tlie  star  afterwards  bisected  tiy  a  micronu  tcr-scrcw  carry- 
ing a  wire  in  the  ibctis  of  the  telescope.  The  degrees  and 
tens  of  minutes  l)dng  read  off  on  the  limb,  the  revolutions 
and  patts  of  the  screw  ftimiriied  die  rnnainbg  miiuites 
and  seconds.  lUs  meHiod  of  snbdBvmen  was  tqrblied  Igr 
La  Caillc  to  the  sextant  with  which  he  observ  ed  at  the 
( 'ape  of  Goo«l  Ho]ie  and  at  Paris.  The  invention  is  due  to 
thf  ( 'hi'valicr  de  I-cnnillo.  uliust:  memoir  isto be Ibvnd itt 
the  '  Mi'nioires  de  I'Acadimic'  for  1714. 

We  have  already  mentiened  RSmer's  optical  method  of 
■ubdivision.  The  invention  of  the  microaieter-nucroacope, 
in  which  the  diviaiona  ara  first  aunaiflcd  snd  the  inter- 
vals raea.surcd  by  the  revolutions  and  parts  of  %  screw  cany* 
ing  a  wire  or  cross-wires  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass 
of  tlie  microscope,  is  due  to  the  duke  de  Chaulnes,  whose 
account  vras  published  in  1768:  'Description  d'un  Mi- 
eraaoope  et  oe  diflisKBls  Iffismmtres^'  se«  The  reader 
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will  find  some  acconnt  of  the  coofttruction  and  verification 
of  the  inicToineler-microftcope  in  the  article  Circlh. 

We  will  now  briefly  t-xplain  the  nrinciplc  of  the  vernier 
in  its  simplesst  form.  If  that  bo  well  understood,  the  reader 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  nuiking  out  the  vaJuu  of  the 
diviaioni^  in  any  in&trumeat  to  which  the  vcmier  is  applied, 
thoui(lt  he  tnay  require  conttiderablo  praclicv  before  he 
is  able  to  read  ofi*  well  and  quickly. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 
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Number  1  is  the  figure  of  a  vernier  for  measuring  hun- 
diodthii  of  an  inch,  such  aa  is  usually  applied  to  coiiunun 
barometers.  The  scale  is  on  the  lel^  hand,  on  which  the 
inches  and  tcntha  are  marked.  The  portion  un  the  right 
iiand.  which  can  be  sli]>ped  up  or  down,  remaining  always 
*:tct  with  the  scale,  is  the  vernier.  It  is  merely  a 
if  11  parts  of  the  principal  scale  divided  into  10 
t  ijiial  iKirl*.  Each  of  1hi*se  porta  thert?fore  equals  f*  of  an 
iacli,  or  •  1 1  and  the  difTerenci?  between  a  part  of  the  iicale 
fvad  a  iKirt  of  the  Tcmier  is  '01  inch.  In  the  fi^ire  the 
jtro  uf  the  vernier  is  made  to  coincide,  i.e.  to  Icirm  one 
continued  line  with  the  division  30  on  the  scale,  and  conse- 
(liienlly  10  un  the  vernier  also  coincides  with  2H'0  on  the 
»calc.  Division  1  on  the  vernier  is,  from  what  we  have 
laid,  •  1 1  inch  below  the  zero  of  vernier,  while  the  next  lower 
ision  on  the  scale  is  only  ■  10  below  it :  hence  the  vcmier 
ii;viaiun  1  is  .01  inch  below  the  division  29 '0  on  the 
.scale.  For  the  same  reason  division  2  on  the  ftcale  is  twice 
03  much,  or  (Xi  below  2H'H  on  the  scale,  and  lo  on,  the 
thvikions  on  the  vernier  overlapping  tho.<«e  on  the  scale 
uutil  10  on  the  vcmier  stretchiai  over  to  exact  coincidence 
^^ith  28*0  on  the  scale.  Now  suppose  the  vernier  to  be 
rai«ed  '01  inch,  it  '»  evident  that  division  1  of  vernier 
".vill  coincide  v.illi  29'9oa  scale.  If  the  vernier  were  raised 
•02  incli,  the  %iiiiicr  division  2  would  coincide  with  20*8 
ua  scale,  and  so  on  ;  so  tliat  in  order  to  read  off  tliu  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch  which  tlie  vernier  xero  advances  beyond 
any  teuth  in  the  scale,  we  have  merely  to  Me  what  vernier 
diviiiion  comes  nearest  to  a  division  of  tho  Kale,  and  set 
tliat  down  fur  the  hundredlli  required. 

This  is  the  fomi  wliich  was  given  to  the  vernier  by  its 
iavcator,  in  wtiich  the  parts  of  the  vernier  are  larger  Uian 
those  of  the  scale,  and  in  which  the  numbering  of  the 
parts  of  the  vernier  nins  contrary  to  the  numbering  of  the 
scale.  But  if,  us  in  No.  2,  tlie  vcmier  li&s  the  length  of 
nine  di>isions  of  the  scale,  and  this  is  divided  into  ten 
ctjual  parts,  each  part  will  be  equal  '00  incli.  wliile  the 
'Ini.sious  of  the  scale  are  efjual  to  '1  inch.  The  vernier 
lO  this  form  is  \o  be  numbered  forward*,  as  vrell  as  the 
>cale.  It  is  clear  tliat  raising  Uie  vernier  '01  will  bring 
the  division  1  of  the  vernier  into  coincidence  ;  and  so  on, 
eXiicUyas  before;  and  therefore  that  the  inches  uikI  tenths 
bdng  semi  toai  tlie  suale,  Um  huudredlbs  we  to  be  taken 


from  the  vernier.  The  reading  both  scales  forward  is  some 

advantage  in  favour  of  the  latter  mode,  while  the  size  of 
the  vermer  divisions  is  larger,  and  conseqtjently  clearer,  in 
the  first.  There  might  perhaps  be  some  advantage  in  par- 
ticular cases  in  unidng  both  vcmiere,  as  the  reading  would 
be  made  on  two  divisions  and  by  two  sets  of  independent 
subdivisions,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this 
in  actual  use. 

In  modern  astronomical  and  geodeaical  instmments  the 
vernier  usually  reads  forward.  Sometimes,  for  greater 
compactness,  tJie  zero  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ver- 
nier, and  the  graduation,  after  running  on  to  the  end  of 
the  vernier,  is  continued  from  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
to  the  middle,  and  reads  both  backwards  and  forwards. 
There  is  a  great  liability  to  confusion  in  these  verniers, 
which  can  onl^  be  avoided,  at  first,  by  guessing  the  value 
of  the  subdivision  before  reading  the  vernier.  We  prefer 
simple  verniers,  reading  always  fonvard  with  tlie  zero  at 
one  end. 

The  ordinary  subdivision  in  English  inslrtiments  is  to 
minutes,  half-minutes,  twenty  seconds,  and  ten  seconds. 
Thus  if  the  circle  be  divided  to  30',  and  the  vernier  taken 
equal  to  29  half-degrees,  and  then  divided  into  30,  each 
pjui  of  the  vernier  will  equal  g  of  30'  or  20',  and  the  dif- 
ference between  a  part  of  the  circle  and  a  part  of  the 
vernier  be  I'.  If  the  circle  be  divided  to  every  10',  and  tlie 
vernier  taken  eoual  to  50  of  these  parts  (  =  0*  OC',  and 
divided  to  60,  each  partofthe  vemierwillbeftof  lO'.thatiH, 
will  be  equal  to  590"  or  9'  50",  and  the  difference  between 
a  part  of  the  circle  and  a  pari  of  the  vender  be  10".  This 
division  is  legible  in  circles  of  8  inches  diameter.  In 
circles  of  18  mches  diameter  we  should  still  adopt  the 
same  division,  as  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  difierence,  and 
less  fatiguing  to  read  an  open  division  than  a  crowded 
one. 

The  continental  ailists  generally  make  one  circle  turn 
closely,  but  freely,  within  another,  and  nearly  in  tlie  same 
plane,  as  we  have  seen  was  directed  by  Vernier.  The 
reading  is  much  more  pleasant  and  exact  in  Uiis  way. 
Trouifhton  objected  to  it,  that  if  a  particle  of  dust 
should  get  between  the  circles  it  would  necessarily  grind 
and  tear  the  edges  of  the  circles,  leaving  a  mudcly  and 
ragged  ditch  between  them.  We  do  not  know  whether 
tliis  objection  is  confirmed  by  exjwrience.  The  English 
aitists  generally  nlace  their  verniers  on  thin  plates  which 
move  upon  the  divided  circles.  Tliere  is  some  chance  of 
rubbing,  and  a  certainty  of  wearing,  if  the  verniers  pre* 
on  the  cii-cie  ;  and  if  they  stand  oft"  from  it  they  are  awk- 
ward to  reatl,  with  a  chance  of  considerable  error  from 
parallax.  Tlie  subdivision  by  the  vernier  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferred bj-  the  German  artists  in  general  to  that  by  micro- 
meter microscopes,  which  are  in  England  universally  ap- 
plied to  large  nieriilian  circles,  and  indeed  to  all  consider- 
able instramenfs  where  the  fixing  of  the  microscopes  is  not 
subjected  to  a  var)  ing  ellVet  of  gravity.  On  the  side  of 
the  verniers  may  be  pleaded  cheapness,'and  freedom  from 
changes,  such  as  those  which  the  scale  of  a  microscope 
sufitrs  when  the  distance  between  the  limb  and  the  object- 
glass  of  the  microscope,  or  the  iKxly  of  the  micruscope  itself, 
from  expansion  or  other  cause,  is  altered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  micrometer  microscope  certainly  admits  greater 
magnifying  power,  keeps  the  observer  away  from  the  in- 
strument, can  be  fixed  with  greater  firiunesi^  and  remains 
more  steady.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  a  vernier  firmly  with- 
out running  the  riiik  of  aii'ecting  the  motion  of  the  circle. 
On  the  whole  we  ])refer  the  micrometer  microscoiie,  al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  the  perfection  which  the 
continental  artists  give  to  tlie  centring  uf  their  circles  and 
verniers  may  well  cause  a  difference  of  opinion.  For 
small  instruments,  and  those  which,  like  the  declinatiou 
circle  of  an  equatorial,  are  placed  under  different  strains 
in  difi'erent  pnaitions,  the  vernier  is  indispensable. 

Tliere  is  dilficully  very  often  in  getting  the  proper  light 
on  the  divisions.  It  is  desirable  tluit  those  ot  the  vernier 
OS  well  as  those  of  tlie  limb  should  appear  sliarp  and  black, 
and  the  divisions  before  and  alter  that  which  is  nearest  to 
coincidence  sliould  bo  scrutinized  in  order  to  ei>limatc  the 
decimal  or  fnietion  wliich  is  wanted  lor  peifect  coincidence. 
A  more  pert'ect  setting  wiU  generally  be  obtained  by  making 
the  divisions  before  and  ai\or  (he  coincident  division  equally 
discordant,  tlian  by  atteiiipling  to  gut  a  perfect  coinci- 
dence. Tlie  observer  should  be  careful  to  view  tlie  divi- 
sions directly,  and  in  the  centre  uf  Uie  magnifior,  or  he  will. 
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have  an  error  arising  from  parallax  which  maybe  consider- 

The  truth  of  a  vernier  in  one  respect,  that  of  ita  em- 
oraeine^  a  proper  portion  of  the  Hmb,  may  be  tried  in  dif- 

I'rrent  parts  of  the  limb.  If  tlic  l  irclo  bo  vi-ry  ovcentric. 
tins  may  i^ive  a  little  tronhii-  at  tirsl.  aiul  be  conlbiiiid<  d 
with  bad  division.  In  ordinary  cases  hnwt  vi  r.  if  tlurc  arc 
opposite  verniers,  and  their  extn  ine  di\ision-i  Mtnu  fimes 
oveilap  and  wmetiioea  lUl  short  of  the  rorreHpondinL;  por- 
tion of  tiM  limb,  the  mean  will  be  true  although  the  exven- 
trieity  ia  senttlde.  The  nnniber  of  remiers  may  be  either 
two,  throe,  or  four,  at  tcjual  disfnnco*.  Two  are  abso- 
luk'ly  nt'ceasary  to  g»  t  rid  i>f  i  xi  v^'nlririty.  and  tlirrc  or 
fimr  will  also  nnllify  any  error,  orii;inal  or  suporinduted, 
wtiii-h  frives  the  circle  an  elliptic  fonn.  But  it  is  not  ea.sy 
in  all  eii^>c8  to  Apply  these  readings  conveniently,  and 
the  lUigue  of  many  n-adin^^  ii  scarcely  recompensed  by  a 
little  saperior  accluac  y,  at  least  In  well-made  and  well> 
di\id(n!  iri-irnments  which  arc  carefully  handled. 

VKRNON,  F.DNV.\UI),a  distin-ruished  English  admiral, 
was  born  at  Westminster,  12tli  Nov.,  1G84,  and  \vas  the 
son  of  James  Vernon,  Esq.,  the  descendant  of  an  aniient 
StaHordshire  family,  who  was  secretary  of  htatc  from  1GI)7 
to  1701).  Young;  Vernon  was  carefullv  educated,  and  is 
said  never  to  have  forgotten  his  GreeK  and  Latin ;  but 
nothint;  tliat  his  father  could  say  or  do  would  keep  him 
from  the  sea,  and  it  was  at  la»t  foimd  necessary  to  allow 
him  to  exclianire  bis  classim!  stiuries  for  iinvirralion  and 
inmnery.  He  first  scrve<l  under  Admiral  Ilopson  in  the 
iPrince  George,  on  the  exjH-dition  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleebs  at  Vifjo  on 
llws  12th  of  October,  1702.  In  1704  he  was  urescnt  in  Sir 
CSeoree  Rooke'a  aquadrou  at  the  sea-fight  wilh  the  FKnch 
off  Mahuta.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  l!ie  Dolpliin  :  and  he  was  afterwards  transferred,  in  1707, 
to  the  Royal  Oak  ;  in  17tW  to  tlie  Jersey,  in  which  he  was 
.sent  to  tlie  West  Indies  as  i lar-adniir.if.  under  Sir  Charles 
Wager;  to  the  Assistance,  of  Rims,  in  17b'>;  and  to  the 
Grafton,  of  70  stuns,  in  1720.  He  wa.s  returned  as  one  of 
Iho  representatives  for  Penr)  n  to  George  II.'s  fint  parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  November,  1727 ;  and  he  sat  for  Port»- 
muutli  in  the  next  parliament,  which  la^ited  from  1734  to 
1741.  It  wa«  the  part  which  betook  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  ia  said  to  have  occasioned  bis  bcint^  sent, 
with  the  rank  of  vice-a<lmiral  of  the  blue,  on  the  most 
memorable  expedition  with  whicli  his  name  is  connected. 
He  had  rendered  liimself  considerable  in  the  House,  acuortl- 
iog  to  SowUett, '  bv  loudly  condemning  all  the  measures  of 
the  miniaby,  and  bluntly  speaking  liis  sentiments*  whatever 
tbnr  were,  without  respect  of  persons,  and  sometimes 
without  any  rcraid  to  deco.rnm.'  This  writer  proceeds: — 
'He  WR«  coimteil  a  ijoikI  officer,  and  his  boisterous  manner 
seemed  to  enhain.  ''  his  character.  As  he  had  once  com- 
raaiuled  a  stjuadron  in  Jamaica,  he  was  perfectly  well 
•eqiiaiiited  with  those  hcas ;  and  in  a  debate  upon  the 
Spanish  depredations,  he  chanced  to  affirm  that  Porto 
Bello,  on  the  Spanish  Mrin,  might  be  easily  taken ;  nay, 
he  even  undertook  to  reduce  it  with  six  ships  only.  This 
offer  wa»  echoed  from  the  mouths  of  all  the  members  in 
opposition.  Vernon  wa^  extolled  as  anotl-.ir  Drake  (m- 
lialeigh :  he  became  the  idol  of  a  pai+y,  and  his  praise 
resounded  from  all  comers  of  the  kingdom,  llie  minister, 
in  order  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the  people  on  this 
subject,  sent  him  as  commander-in-chief  to  the  Wot  Indies. 
Ue  was  pleased  with  an  opportanity  to  repiove  such  a 
tmtiblesome  censor  from  the  nouae  of  Commons,  and  per- 
haps hi'  \\as  net  wit!i!>iit  liope  th;it  Vernon  would  disgrace 
himself  anil  his  party  by  laiiint;  in  the  exploit  he  liad 
imdcrtaken.'  N'eriion  however,  who  i<el  sail  from  Spithead 
with  his  six  ships  on  the  23rd  of  July,  173'J,  completely  suc- 
eceded;  Porlo  Hello  was  taken  on  the  22nd  of  Nu\einber, 
•nd  wm  •flcrwAfds  only  abandoned  Sat  want  of  a  sufficient 
hmd'flirce  to  keep  it,  after  all  the  fbrtiHeations  had  been 
blown  up.  Vernon's  next  enterj^iisc  was  tlie  irisM>fiiius  at- 
tempt on  ( 'arthnircT-ia  in  the  sptin<:  of  17  !  1,  made  famous  hy 
the  LrrHjihie  def;u's  f:'M  i>  liy  Smollett,  who  was  present  in 
the  tieel  as  a  surgeon  or  surgeon  s  mate,  in  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Roderick  Itandoni.' 
{See  aUo  his  Hittorjfo/  fil^/(Mrf,iv.eOS.8lw..4to.  edition.) 
This  failure  however  md  net  aflteet  the  admiral's  popularity 
ia  England :  to  the  new  pariiatnent,  which  met  this  year, 
be  waa  returned  at  onoe  for  Penryn,  for  Roehester,  and  for 
Ipfiiiab.  Bemit  liift  elcctioa  Jbr  Ipawidi,  ami  h« 


rctnmed  for  the  vime  borough  to  the  two  next  parliaments, 
which  met  in  1747  KBd hi  1754.  During  the  n  lu  lHoii  of 
1745  Admiral  Vernon  was  employed  in  guarding  the  coasts 
of  Kent  and  Sosmnca  aenriee  in  which  he  ac<tuitted  himseif 
with  bis  usual  real  and  aUIity ;  but  soon  after  this  he  got 
into  a  tiiiarrel  with  the  Admiralty  alwit  the  appointment 
of  a  gunner,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  wm>  stnu  k  off 
llie  list  of  admirals.  In  the  course  of  this  oo!ilr<>%crsy,  or 
alter  if  \\r>s  over,  he  is  slated  to  have  written  s«  vcial  pain- 
jihlets  in  his  own  defence  ;  but  their  titles  are  DoL  given 
m  the  common  accounts.  He  died  at  his  seat,  at  Nacton 
in  Suffolk,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1757.  VenMNl  ap|)e«B 
to  have  been  a  brave,  high-suiriled,  and  honoundde  man, 
with  an  impetuous  temper,  which  he  could  not  or  would 
not  rein  in. 
VEUXON.  [ErKF..] 

VERNO'NIA,  which  has  been  named  from  W.  Vcmon, 
fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  who  collected 
many  new  plants  in  Maiylaod,  inserted  in  the  supplement 
to  Kay's  '  Ilisfory.'  The  species  are  miraerous,  forming 
herbs  or  shrubs,  in  the  tropii  al  parts  of  the  world,  c-puMl  ly 
in  Brazil ;  but  several  iu-e  found  in  India,  and  anmiu  tlain 
that  which  is  best  known.  The  gt-ims  hits  the  In  ads  one 
or  many-flowered,  discoid.  ln\olucre  imbricated,  bhorler 
than  the  flowers,  with  the  interior  scales  lengthened. 
Receptacle  usually  naked  i  corols  n  guW;  limb  equalling 
the  tube  in  length,  with  a  cartilaginous  callosity  at  the 
liasf,  and  a  larjre  I'piL'Mio'.is  disk.  Pappus  usuallv  in  two 
rays,  scKlom  eiin.il  ;  the  inner  row  setaceous,  ana  longer 
than  the  outer  one,  which  is  usually  chaffy.  Tlie  leaves 
are  alternate,  aeldom  opposite,  oi'leu  glandular,  some 
secreting  vdatile  oil.  Vemonia (Senatula,  Roxb.)  aiithcl- 
mintica  is  a  prcUyi  Ivge,  erect,  annual  specie^  common 
on  dry  uncultivated  ground  and  rubbish  In  different  narta 
of  India,  flowering  during  the  cold  season.  Tlie  uark- 
colourcd  seeds  are  extremely  bitter,  and  considered  power- 
fully anthelmintic.  They  are  also  cmployodaaMipgn^^ieilt 
in  compound.s  pix'scribcd  in  snake-bites. 

VEUNONI.VCE.i:,  a  tribe  of  planb  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Coniposita;.  They  arc  distiogushed  fcom 
Lactuceie  by  their  corolla,  which  is  not  ligulate,  and  iron 
every  other  tribe  by  their  stj^e,  which  ia  the  same  as  that 
possessed  by  LactucetB.  There  are  several  irenem  of 
plants  belonging  to  tliis  tribe,  which  are  iliu  nN  ii.lwibif- 
ants  of  .America:  there  arc  a  few  in  Asia  and  Alnca,  but 
none  lu  Europoi  The  most  interesting  genua  ia  the  tjfpt 
of  this  tribe. 

VERO'NA,  DELEGAZIO'NE  DI,  a  Province  of  the 
Venetian  division  of  the  Lombardo-Venetiaa  kinsdom 
under  Austria,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Italian  Tyrol, 
east  by  the  ]>rovinee8  of  Vicenza  and  Padua,  south  bjr  the 

Iirovinces  of  Rovigo  and  Mantua,  and  west  iMutly  by 
klantua  and  paitly  bv  the  lake  of  Garda,  which  .-tJiiar:itt  r» 
the  northern  part  of  tlie  province  of  \'erona  from  the  pi-o 
vince  of  Brescia.  Tlie  length  of  the  province  is  about  vHi 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  ita  greatest  breadfhia  idimii 
25  miles.  The  population  was  afaued  m  1833  bvSenMori, 
in  his  '  Sfaf istica,'  to  be  i?78,tlOO  inhabitants.  The  northern 
part  of  the  province  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous  near 
the  borders  of  the  Tyrol :  the  hit^hest  summit  of  Monte 
Baldo  is  above  6(XX)  feet  high.  The  southem  part  merge* 
into  the  great  plain  of  the  Po;  but  the  territory  of  \  erona 
does  not  touch  that  river,  itB  southern  boundary  b^g 
marked  by  the  Tartaro  or  Castagnaro,  aa  afBaent  of  the 
Adige,,  wtuch  divides  it  on  that  side  from  the  province  of 
Mantua.  The  province  of  Verona  is  divided  into  thirteen 
districts,  namely,  Verona,  Villafranca,  Isola  ddla  Scala, 
Sanguinettu,  Legnago,  Colugna,  Zevio,  8.  Boniiacio,  II- 
lassi,  Badia  Calmrena, «.  Pictro  in  CttiMMH  OipinOk  Md 
Bardolino. 

The  river  Adige  crosses  the  province  of  Verona  in  its 
length  from  north  to  aooth<aotttn«eaat.  tt  num  thnwi^  » 
very  narrow  valley  from  the  fWmtietfl  (at  the  Tyiol  doam  to 

thi!  defile  of  Chin*a,  nciir  Rivoli,  after  wMm  ft  IBlerces 
into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Tlie  ]irovince  of  Verona  Ims 
few  towns  of  any  conseiji  i  nre  h.,-.irles,  iVu  r;ipi',il.  l.eg- 
nago  is  a  fortress  of  considcnible  strt-ngth,  on  the  Adige, 
south  of  Verona ;  Villafranca  is  a  bustling  market-town  on 
the  rood  from  Verona  to  Mantmt;  RifoU,  -on  tbt  ngbt 
bank  of  the  Adige,  north  of  Verona,  is  taiMMft  fir  mo 
battle  won  by  BOnamrte  and  -  Ma.<t.scna  over  the  Aurtrian 
general  Alvma,  in  January,  1707,  whidi  decided  the  sni^ 
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Italf  by  the  French.  Tliis  counti^  u  ftiU  of  tlie  recoUec- 
lions  or  those-  memorable  campaign*.  On  the  bonks  of 
the  ..'Vlpuiu',  near  the  wooden  bridse  of  Aieole,  it  an  obe- 
lisk«  niied  in  commemoration  S  uotlwr  liard-reiucht 
bntfle. 

The  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  of  GaiMa,  whicli  bcluriifs 
fo  the  province  of  Veroniu,  is  not  so  t'uvoured  l)y  nature  as 
the  opposite  or  Brescia  side  :  tlic  rid^je  of  Monte  lialdo 
ratines  dose  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  Joins  on  tJie  north 
tlir'Alps  of  the  Tm>L  Tht  town  of  Malse^ne,  with  an 
old  Gothic  cattle,  it  on  ibk  eoaat.  at  well  at  the  little  town 
of  Garda,  which  hat  given  to  the  lake  its  modem  name. 

In  the  mountains  near  Verona  i«  the  \illnc:r  of  nari^ai;- 
nas^o,  where  Dante,  an  exile  from  liis  tountry,  ai.  i  lor  a 
ti!!i.'  a  -.rufst  nj' ( "an  della  Scala,  loixl  of  Vrrona,  v,ro'p  part 
of  Ins  *  Purgatorio.'  A  descendant  of  his  l<y  the  ieinale  side, 
the  Countess  Serego  Alighieri,  a  woman  ol  liti  lary  aemiirc- 
menta,  wat  residing  at  Gamypiago  in  182C,  when  V  al6ry 
▼idted  that  plaee :  the  had  Mlleeted  the  best  editions  of 
the  poem  or  her  great  ancestor,  and  intended  to  liave  a 
momiment  ndted  to  him,  but  she  died  shortly^  after.  The 
village  of  Colognola  was  at  one  time  the  renidence  of  the 
M-fmlar  Bonfadio,  who  tias  sun^  the  jmiise  of  ita  scenery  in 
verM*.  [HoNFAoio,  .]\c  oi>o.]  iNcar  Colognola  is 
the  mansion  of  the  Counts  Pompei,  an  old  family  of  Verona, 
one  of  whom,  Alessandro  Pompei,  in  the  fint  yaxi  of  Uie 
ei|^iteenth  cntuiy,  ma  *  dininguishcd  architect.  Ihe 
scitnoe  itf  arctdteelnre  leemi  to  have  oerpetoated  Hself 
flron  the  Roman  times  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

The  TtHej  of  Ronca,  fifteen  miles  distant  fruni  ^'<  lona. 
is  worth  tlje  notice  of  tlie  ^rL  uiuu'i^t  for  its  I'ossil  tishes  and 
its  »hells,  some  of  which  are  not  ibiind  in  the  Italian  seas. 
The  natural  bridge  of  Veia  is  also  a  remarkable  object. 

(VhUty,  fovaget  en  Jtalu;  Denina,  Quadro  Istorico 
Statistico  delf  AUa  Italia;  Seiristori,  Statittica  dell' 
halm;  Penifio,  AttenriDM  di  Vtmia, »  detle  $ut  Pro- 

VKRO'N.\,  the  chief  town  of  the  Province  of  the  same 
name,  and  tlie  larpcst  in  the  Venetian  states  next  to 
^'enit■e,  is  situated  in  45''  i")'  N.  lat.  and  11"  E.  lontj.,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Adi^fe,  which  divides  the  town  into  two 
parts,  and  at  the  foot  of  hilk  wliich  are  the  lower  offsets 
of  the  BHwntnim  of  the  Tvrol.  Tlie  aituation  of  Verona 
it  nleMant  and  healthy ;  the  town  b  aubitanlialhr  hnflt, 
witn  long  and  tolembly  wide  streets,  is  su  moadedbyold 
walls  flunked  with  towers,  and  retains  much  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  to'.vn  of  the  middle  ages.  The  ramparts  and 
bastions  coiiHtructed  by  the  architect  and  engineer  San 
Micheli  in  the  early  part  of  the  KJth  century,  were 
destroyed  according  to  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
of  ^uiMTille  in  1801,  but  parta  of  them  which  remain  tes- 
CQr  thn ,  gMrt  aoliidify  and  strength  of  the  oii|;inal 
coailiutlion.  Among  the  many  remarkable  hafldings 
of  Verona  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are,  the  splendid 
]>a!acc  Canowa,  built  b\  San  Micheli  lor  Louis  Canossa, 
t  i>hnp  i  f  llayenx  in  "NurniaiiJy  and  papal  nuncio  in 
France  and  Ent;land  ;  the  palace  called  dellaGran  Guardia 
in  the  Piazza  di  Bra,  the  elegant  palace  (luastnYciia  by 
San  Micheli;  the  palace  Bevilacqua,  whoee  onee  lien 
■MMOi  hie  been  ditpened— the  finest  of  iti  aoiHent 
•edptam  we  now  at  Munich.  Several  galleries  of  paint- 
InipB  wMtth  eicisted  at  Verona  have  been  likewise  sold  of 
hie  yeut.  The  palace  KidolU  ha.s  a  curious  n  nresenta- 
tion  of  the  cavalcade  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  Charles 
V.  on  the  occasion  of  that  emperor  s  coronation  at 
lioiogna.  A  fine  engraving  in  eti;ht  sheets  has  been 
made  of  it,  and  published  at  Verona  in  IKK):  '  I  a  gran 
Oavalentn  di  Clemente  VU.  e  Oado  V.  della  sale  Ridolfi, 
dtpinte  da  Brataaorei,  ineisa  a  eontomo  da  Agostino 
Comerio.'  The  palace  del  Consiclio  is  built  on  the  de-^ii^n 
of  San»ovino,  but  its  spacious  hall  was  constructed  by  Ft  a 
Giocondo  the  commentator  of  Vitruvius.  The  custoin- 
house  is  a  noble  building  raised  in  the  last  century  by 
Count  Alessandro  Pompei. 

The  diurches  of  Verona  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
than  interesting  for  their  monuments  and  paintings.  The 
ehurch  of  88.  Nazario  e  Celso  is  said  to  be  of  the  seventh 
century ;  its  monastery,  now  suppressed,  had  some  curious 
paintings  of  that  age.  The  suljterianeoiis  tralleries  in  its 
ui'isrhUourhood  were  once  used  as  c  atat  omb>.  The  ehurch 
of  S.  /.enone  dates  from  the  ninth  century  :  its  bronze 
gates,  and  a  statue  of  Die  saint  and  his  tomb,  and  its 
— ^~nt  emblems,  arabeeoMe  end  flganti  etteet  its  aati- 


quit} .  The  cathedral  of  \'erona,  a  Gothic  building,  aaid  to 
be  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  with  its  faode  coveted 
with  old  sculptures  of  men  and  animalt,  eontama  the  tomb 

of  Pope  Lucius  III.,  who  beinjr  driven  aw.iy  by  the  people 
of  llome,  died  at  Verona  in  llK.'i ;  several  Valuable  paint- 
inijs,  among  others  aw  .VsMiniplion  by  Titian,  a  monument 
erecUd  by  the  citizens  of  \  erona  to  their  townsman  the 
learnod  Ihanchini.  a  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Roman 
times  bearing  the  names  of  Julius  Apolloniu^  and  his  wife 
Attica  Valeria,  and  other  interetting  objects.  The  church 
of  S.  Fermo  has  a  fine  BHUitoleum  Of  the  Tuniani,  n 
famil  v  which  produced  eminent  physicians  and  anatomists 
in  tlie  ir>th  century.  This  monumcnl  has  lucn  slrippcilof 
its  !  ronzi'  rilievi,  which  are  now  in  Hi.-  Lsaixre  at  Pans. 
In  IliL-  same  church  are  the  inoi.nui: n!  of  Ihe  \'eroneM> 
chronicler  .Saraina,  that  of  Piero  and  l.uigi  .\li;jhicri,  rai^d 
by  their  brother  Francesco,  the  la^it  male  descendant  of 
mntc  in  the  16th  century,  the  monument  of  Francesco 
Calceolari,  a  botanitt  and  the  author  of  the  '  Iter  in 
Baldum,'  and  other  monuments  of  learned  men.  and  also 
several  very  old  paintings,  one  of  which,  by  an  unknown 
artist,  is  said  to  be  anterior  to  the  time  of  L'miabue.  Tlie 
church  of  Santa  ^laiia  della  Scala  contains  the  toml)  of 
Scipione  Mattel,  the  autlmr  of  '  ^'erona  illustrata.'  S.  Gior- 
gio Mai^giore  and  8.  Sebastiano  an  among  tlie  finest 
churches  of  Verona,  and  are  rich  with  naintingi  bjr.Bru- 
taaorci,  lX)tbetto,  Farinati,  Dai  libri,  aiid  oUiar  aitiita. 

The  library  of  the  Chapter  of  Verona  it  veir  antient: 
it  contains  12,fl()0  volumes  and  about  540  MSS.,  among 
which  is  a  palimpse!<t  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  di.ico- 
vered  by  Nu-buhr.  [Gaius.]  It  was  in  the  same  library 
that  Petrarch  dij^  overod,  to  his  great  joy,  Cicero's  Epi>tles 
'  ad  familiares.'  Several  valuable  private  libraries,  such  as 
those  of  Saibanti  and  Gianlilippi,  nave  been  sold  of  late 
years. 

The  Teatro  marmonioo  of  Verona  it  a  handaonM  tlme- 
turv ;  in  the  court  and  nnder  the  portico  it  MalRriN  eol< 

lection  of  Etn,iscan  and  other  inscriptions,  and  of  antient 
bassi-rilievi  ijiven  by  him  to  his  native  town.  Matfi  i's 
bust  is  ai)ove  the  door  of  the  theatre. 

The  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Della  Scala  family 
in  the  .shape  of  pjmunidt,  surmounted  bv  the  equestrian 
statues  of  the  various  members  of  that  family  who  were 
lordt  of  Verona,  are  a  remarkable  object  The  nott 
splendid  of  these  monuments  however  is  not  that  of  Can 
Grande,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Dante,  but  of  one  of 
his  snccesam,  Can  Signoiio,  who  mutdeicd  one  of  Hie 
brothers. 

Tlic  pretended  tomb  of  JuSet  it  atillviaitcdhyeradttkat 

travellers. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  one  of  the  bell  preaeived 
monumenia  of  ila  kind,  it  noticed  under  AicpnnRATKs. 
Another  elatrieal  monument,  the  Areo  de*  GatvH,  the  w- 

pulchrc  of  an  antient  family,  with  its  handsome  Anted 
columns.  w;us  pulled  down  'in  IHOT)  in  order  to  clear  the 
approaches  to  the  citadel.  Its  columns  and  capitals  weit! 
Htill  lying  on  the  ground  when  Val^ry  saw  them  la-st. 
Pindeinonte,  the  poet  of  Verona,  has  deplored  in  his  vei>e 
the  dettruction  of  that  antient  monument.  The  gate  De' 
Boieari  it  tdd  to  have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Gallienus. 
Tliere  are  also  some  pillars  and  othor  remfunt  of  an  antient 
gate  called  'Porta  di  Leone.*  The  handsome  modern 
gate  called  '  Porta  del  Pnlio' isthe  work  of  San  Micheli. 
Remains  of  an  antient  thcutre  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered. 

Four  bridges  croas  tlie  Adigc  at  Verona:  that  called  Di 
Caittclvecchio  itrenaikaUe  for  the  width  of  the  eentral 
arch. 

Venma  is  a  bhhoit's  see :  it  haa  4  Ijeeum,  n  *Oo)1cgio 

dol!r'  ranriuil  ■,'  or  'muse  of  education  for  young  women, 
H  seh  oiil  (/f  ilia.viu!.':  and  painting,  an  acatleiny  of  agricul- 
ture and  coinuic  ri.     and  a  clerical  seminar)'. 

The  general  liead-quarters  of  the  Austrian  anuy  in  It.ily 
are  fixed  at  Verona,  a  situation  well  suited  for  the  pur|M>se. 
Verona  is  altogeChw  a  verj'  interesting  city,  one  of  the 
fint  amongthe  aeeood  elam  of  Italiao  towns  :  the  popula- 
tion amoontt  tO  near  0IMIOO  inhabitantt.  Many  fkmilMt  of 
the  local  nobility  have  thev  fciidenoe  et  VeNoa,  and  in 

the  pleasant  country-seats  which  are'  scattered  MiOngthe 
nei<,'hl)iiurins;  bills.'  It  Im  pmducetl  in  various  acfes  men, 
ami  also  wonii  n.  ilistiULruished  lor  tlu  ir  learnuij:.  I^^Dlta  .\o- 
garola,  styled  la  Grande  Ikotta,  a  celebrated  learned  woman 
Of  the  litthoealair,  voided  aft  Azzano  in  the  neighbenv- 
'  Voi«XXVI.^2N  ^ 
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hood  of  Voroiui.  Fracastoro,  a  phyatcian,  astronoiQcr, 
naturalUit,  and  poet,  lived  at  Incaffi,  near  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Garda.  For  a  full  notice  of  the  learned  men  of 
Verona  we  must  refer  to  the  MOond  put  of  the  'Verona 

llhistnita'of  Maffei. 

Verona  was  a  town  of  SlieCenoraani,  accorditit;  to  some, 
or  of  the  Veneti  aecortling  to  others.  Jjvy  (v.  35)  says 
that  the  CenuiiiAni  Gauls  occupied  the  countrj'  previously 
held  by  the  Libui,  in  which  were  Brim  and  Verona. 
Maffd  nuuntaina  that  Verona  was  never  a  town  of  the 
Cenomani,  but  was  part  of  tlie  A'ctielia.  A  volviminoua 
controversy  on  tlii^  sulyect  is  Ibmul  m  a  ihick  volume, 
fnlio,  i^:intitl  111  >fia  in  17">0,  entilU'd  ' Memorie Storico- 
critielie  ititorna  nil' aiitieo  statu  ilo' t'enomani.'  However 
this  may  be,  Verona  came  under  subjection  to  Home,  like 
the  rest  of  tim  Venetia,  without  much  struggle.  Under 
the  empire  it  produced  many  distinguished  men,  cuch 
as  Catullua,  Pliny  the  elder,  Vitruvius,  and  others.  After 
the  fiiU  of  the  empire,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  towiu  of 


the  Loijgobaida.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  Charlemarac. 
and  boMine  aalleet  to  the  new  Western  empire.  In  tfae 
12(h  eentniy  it  was  a  (bee  mimicipal  town,  and  joined  tbc- 

Lomljard  league.  In  the  following  t  eiitiiry  it  fi  ll  tuiilcr 
the  powur  of  Exzelino  da  Romano,  after  whose  tleiuii 
Mastino  della  Scala,  of  an  old  family  of  Verona,  was  elected 
Podestu,  altout  a.d.  1231).  Uis  descendants  usurped  the 
sovereign  power,  and  created  the  djnaify  of  Delia  Seafal  Or 
Scaligeri,  which  laated  above  a  centunr,  natil  it  waa  eon- 
ijucred  by  the  Viaconti,  dnkea  of  Milan,  who  faeeame 
masters  of  Verona.  .After  the  death  of  Giovanni  Galeazso 
Visconti,  Veruna  was  seized  by  treachery  l,y  Francis  of 
Carrara,  lord  uf  Padua ;  but  in  1401),  being  bcsicRed  by  the 
Venetians,  tlie  citizens  gave  themselves  up  to  Venice,  by  a 
convention  which  secured  their  municipal  libeKies,  and 
since  then  Verona  has  formed  pait  of  the  Veaetiaa  stata. 

(Saraina,  MaiEn*  and  the  oumt  hHttrrifiiw  Verooaj 
Val&7,  Foyogm  «a  JWw.) 


The  Amphitheatre 


Porta  dc* 
San  Zeno 
The 


Santa  Anastasia  .  . 
San  Kermo  .  .  . 
Palauo  del  Consiglio  . 
Buita  Maria  m  0%Mio. 


San  Tomma.<M)  .  • 
C'aj)pella  I'l  llcixi ini 

Madonna  di  (Jampaj;aa 


Pala2zo  Can 


Palasxo  Pcllesp-ini  ,  . 
Fidaiao  Ponipei  .      .  , 

Adasto  Vent    •      «  • 

Palano  della  Chan  Guardia  . 


FbrtadelFklto 


Porta  Nuova  .  ,  , 
Porta  di  S.  Zenone 

Moaeo  Lapidarlo. 

Theatre     .       .       .  . 

Theatre  della  Academta  Rl- 

arrnoiiica. 
Kxehiuige  .       .       .  . 

San  Paolo  di  Oampo  Marsio  . 
Heminario  .       .       ,  , 
Caaa  OoeaatelK  . 
CdnegiodeTiinciuili  . 
Cvanbay  in  Cenpo  hbiao  . 


n;.l  • 


26.'S 
1045-1178 
1403—1473 


I2fin 

1313 
15th  centorr.* 
1M2  f 


16th  century. 
I6th  ccnturj'. 

liith  oentttiy. 


leth  century. 


1528 

18th  centurj*. 
Iflth  century. 

Mlh  oentniy. 

16th  centuiy. 
16th  century. 

10th  oeatnrjr. 

lOth  eentiuy. 
16th  century. 

I8tli  centnr}'. 
Ifitli  century. 
I81h  century. 

18th  century. 

18th  century. 
18th  century. 
I8th  ccntujy. 

1823 

163SS 


Vitnivius  Ceido 
•   •  • 
«   «  • 


Niocolo  da  Pisa,  &c. 

•        •  • 

Aa  Gioeondo. 
Samnieheli 


Sanmieheli 
Sanmichcli 

Sanmieheli 


Sanmieheli 


Sanmieheli 

Sanmieheli 
Sanmieheli 


BHnmielieli 


Sanmieheli 
Sanmieheli 


Saamieheli 


Sanmieheli 
Sanmieheli 


Fr.QaDi-BibhicQa. 
Pompd 

Foonpel 

Pompei 

Calderari 
Calderari 
Malacanie 
Baibidi 


Komarki. 


An  ellipsis  of  80ex4M  fML  (Avm- 

THKATUR.1 

An  antient  Koman  arch  with  two  openings. 

An  iatereilingqpeeimenef  LombaMuoefyie. 

Lonbardio,  pointed  and  iBoad  handed  win- 
(lows.  Entrance  cYceedhMAf  liflh*  Oli- 
ginaliy  begun  in  the  dghtt  Ctatviy. 
Brick  and  tnailde. 

Loabeidie.  Pointed  wfaidom. 

The  fh^adc  up  to  the  arehHrave  hr  hhn.  Co- 

rinthian  eohinins  trronped  with  pilaitcra. 

The  0])i'iiinL,'H  very  bold  and  rich. 
Interior  hy  liim. 

In  H.  HcTiiardino.    A  rotunda  32  feel  dia- 
meter, G4  hiEch.    Very  much  decorated. 
Singular  and  beaatiAil  in  plan ;  a  rotunda 
aniToanded  by  a  deep  colonnade.  Itt» 
terior  ortntron  ;  dome  too  large. 
Unfinished.    Rusticated  Doric  and  Corin- 
thian, some  of  the  columns  of  the  latter 
fluted  spirally.   Unusually  bold  and  rich 
frieze  and  cornice. 
Rusticated  basement,  with  menanloea. 
Corinthiatt  order  in  eoupled  pilastem. 

Rusticated  basement.  Order  fluted  Doric, 
with  a  nngle  range  of  lof^  arched  win- 
dows. 

Basement,  five  open  arches.  Order  fluted 
Doric  pilasters,  with  arched  windows  and 
nenanines. 

The  inner  area  357  x  728  feet,  entirely  BU*- 
ronnded  with  wide  arches  on  square 
pillars.    Circular  chapel  in  centre. 

Rusticated.  Fluted  Doric,  with  enriched 
friexe.  Inner  Iront  same  order;  rusticated 
columns,  and  five  laige  aichee. 

The  fi-ont  towards  the  city  belter  tltau  the 

utlnT. 

Ionic  portico. 


Octastyle  Done  portico. 

feet  long. 
Thefkfide. 


Inner  axea  160 


A  spacious  enclosure  about  600  feet  aquara^ 
mnounded  with  a  Grecian  Durio  colon* 
nadot  and  with  a  buikliug  in  the  oeidra 
of  each  side.      .    Digitized  by  Google 
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'  ▼iRONE'SE,  AI.F.SSANDRO,  a  cpU'bratpd  painter  of 
the  Vfnpfiati  sthaol,  born  at  Vemna  nlv^ut  1.182. 

His  family  name  wns  Turchi  or  Turco  ;  he  wns  called  also 
I«X)rbetto,  according  to  Pozzo,  from  the  circttmrtaoce  of 
hia  having  as  a  boy  led  about  an  old  blind  bemr,  mid  to 
have  been  his  own  h^tm.  Aleiwndra  mm  to  anrase 
hhnwlf  vfith  drawing  with  charcoal  upon  walls,  and  some 
of  Ms  efforts  havinsf  been  seen  by  the  painter  Felice 
Bnisasnrc'i,  he  \\.'Vj>  taki  n  by  him  as  a  cohnir-t^tiiiiliT  in  his 
studio,  and  was  encouraged  to  culti%ate  liu  ability  lor 
drawinjf .    He  soon  made  »rP*t  progress  in  drawing  and 
in  painting,  surjMwsed  his  master,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Brx^asorci  in  1G05,  completed  some  of  his  untinished 
worlu.  He  aftenraids  went  to  Venice,  and  obtained  em- 
nloyment  there  from  Carlo  Saracino,  who  soon  discovered 
lii«  abilih'  and  value  as  an  as-istatit ;  he  paid  him  a  ducat 
a  day,  whilst  he  paid  his  other  assistants  onlv  a  quarter  of 
that  ainoniil.    Al\er  sjieiidin?  some  time  iii  Vinicf,  AK  s- 
sandro  returned  to  Verona,  but  rot  mi  i  tin^'with  the  cn- 
mmgememt  he  expected,  he  set  (mt  t  >:  Rome  in  com- 
puf  with  Antonio  Baasetti  and  Pa-s^piale  Ottino,  and 
uHidiatety  established  himself  there,  thon<^h  he  i^pcnt  some 
time  sulwequently  at  Verona.    In  Koine  he  studied  thi> 
works  of  Raphael  and  the  ( 'arracci,  and  formini;  a  stvle 
for  liimself  whieh  combined  many  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Roman  and  the  Venetian  schools,  entered  snecessfully  into 
competition  with  Sacehi  and  Pietro  dc  Cortona  in  the 
chuKh  Delia  Conceaon«  and  elsewhere ;  and  be  acquired 
tha  mpatation  of  one  of  the  be^t  painters  of  lub  time. 
lEspnncipal  works  are  Sn  Verona,  where  there  are  two 
of  his  mastcrpiecc-s  a  Pieti  in  the  church  Delia  Miseri- 
eotdia,  which,  thou(;h  it  eontains  only  a  dead  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  and  Nicodemns,  is  considered  one  of  the  best 

Sictures  in  Verona  :  the  other  is  the  I'x^sion  of  the  Forty 
[artj'rs,  in  the  chureli  of  San  Stefano;  a  picture,  says 
T^nzi,  whu  li  m  imua.sto  and  foreshortening  rcmind.s  us  of 
the  liombanl  sehooX  in  desiso  and  in  expreaton  of  the  | 
Romeo,  and  in  colouring  of  the  Venetian :  and  it  contains  | 

KteleetioO  <rf  heads  worthy  of  Guido.  There  Ls  a  very 
fine  eollection  of  Ins  works  in  the  jiossession  of  the  Glii- 
lardini  family,  all  of  which  were  painted  by  ^XJessandro 
tor  the  Mari^uis  Ga^paro  GiranUni,  who  was  a  inosf  ;;ene- 
rOUS  patnm  to  him,  and,  according  to  some  exi.-<tt:ij;  ducu- 
menu,  lupported  lum  when  he  first  went  to  Rome. 
Ateasuadro  married  a  Roman  laify,  and  lived  in  great  state 
in  Rome,  but  died  poor  in  1C49,  without  issue,  according 
to  Piizzo.  Passeri  savrt  he  died  in  !(!.")<);  and  Pii*seri's 
iiccouul  differs  in  some  other  respects  from  that  of  Vo//.u  : 
he  say*  he  was  the  wbolar  of  Carlo,  the  son  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  that  he  left  two  sous  and  a  daughter  by  his 
wife :  the  elder  son  followed  the  profession  t^'  the  law  ; 
the  aeeond,  Giacinto,  was  a  jpainter,  but  he  died  in  the 
flowec  of  met  in  Wpk,  hum  states  that  Passeri  says  that 
Alcasaiulro  was  ewed  LX)Tbetto  fVom  a  defect  in  the  eye  : 
bttt  Passeri  does  not  assert  this,  he  sinioly  meiitiuns  llie 
fatrt  of  a  defect  in  the  eye,  and  says  that  he  was  cal'ei! 
I/Oilvetto  because  when  a  boy  he  u-.ed  to  leail  his  fatlicr 
about,  who,  he  had  heard,  was  bliiul.  The  works  of  this 
piiinter  are  admirably  coloured  ;  they  appear  not  to  have 
suffered  any  change  of  tint  whatever  from  their  original 
state,  owing  prebab^  to  the  great  cate  with  wbldi  he  ii 
known  to  have  miicta  fail  oolouis  and  ideeted  and  pie- 

jiared  hi.i  oils. 

(Dal  Pozzo,  ntf  de'Pillori,  Jfr.  7 '-.'v/;/ Pumi,  Fife 
</<•'  Pitlori,  S:c. ;  Lanzi,  Slnria  Pitturica,  ice.) 
VERO.M-:.SI\  PAUL.  [Caouaui,  Paoi.o.] 
VERCKNICA.  a  genua  of  plants  belonf;ing  to  the  natural 
order  Serophulariaeett.  Theai)eciesconnstmheriM,under- 
shrubs,  or  shrubs,  with  opposite,  alternate,  or  verticillate 
icave*.  The  ftowers  are  of  a  blue,  white,  or  rc<l  colour,  and 
are  arranjred  in  spikes  or  ra<'emes.  Tlie  calyx  is  campanu- 
late  or  compressed, 4-  or  5-partcd.  The  corolla  rotate,  with 
a  very  short  tube,  a4-paftcd  sprcadinK  limb;  all  the  s<'g- 
ments  entire,  the  upper  one  tne  broadest.  Tlie  stamens 
are  2,  situated  at  tOB  tides  of  the  upncr  segment  of  the 
corolla,  divnging:  anthers  2^elled.  Stigmaa  haidly 
thickened.  Ttie  ftuit  a  capsule,  with  a  septimi  in  the 
middle  or  bipartible.  The  species  of  (his  tieims  aie  exceed- 
ingly r.nmerous  :  Don  enumerates  upwards  of  170.  Tluy 
are  distnh-.ite.i  overall  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  esj)eci- 
allv  abundant  in  temperate  climates.  The  flora  of  Great 
Britain  contains  about  2L)  species. 

qMcota,  Spiked  Speedwell,  has  it»  ftowen  on  a  q^ked 


i-aceme,  the  leaves  erenated,  the  radicle'  ones  ovate  or 
obovate,  \\\<\  ninnint:  into  the  petioles;  the  cauline  leaves 
are  lanceolate  or  oblongo-lanceolatc,  senile,  toothed,  and 
entiraattop ;  the  whole  plant  downy,  cancscent,  and  rather 
clammy.  It  fa  a  Udive  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switnt'i 
land,  and  is  Ifonnd  in  England,  in  some  parts  of  tlic  county 
ofSuflFolk.  ' 

V.  nfftrinafis.  Common  Speedwell,  has  spieate  flowers, 
with  leaves  broadly  ovate,  serrated,  and  rou^jh  with  i)ubrs- 
cence  ;  stem  very  downy,  procumbent;  the  cajwule  obo- 
vate, deeply  notched ;  the  ontcts  longer  than  the  pedicels 
of  the  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica, in  woods  and  on  dry  sandy  banks,  and  is  plentiftd  in 
Great  Britain.  It  has  pale  blue-coloured  corollas  with 
veins  of  a  deeper  blue.  Paullix,  an  old  Danish  botanist, 
endeavoure<l  to  prove  that  this  plant  was  identical  with 
the  tea-])lant  of  China,  and  it  was  once  extensively 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  It  has  an  astringent  bitter 
flavour,  and  is  not  so  aijree.ible  to  the  taste  as  tea.  If 
however  the  consumption  of  tea  depends  on  its  containing 
chemical  principlea  which  it  has  m  common  with  other 
plants,  tiie  aital^vis  of  the  constituents  of  common  Euro- 
pean plants  w  perhajis  an  objeet  worth  the  attention  of 
the  chemist.  Tlie  abundance  in  which  this  plant  occurs 
renders  varieties  nut  uncommon,  and  several  have  been 
reconled.  It  was  at  one  time  considered  a  remedy  of 
some  impoi-tance  in  various  diseases,  and  administered  as 
a  tonic  and  diuretic,  properties  which  it  undoubtedly  poa- 
sesses. 

V.  Beeadvnga,  Brooklime,  is  a  plabrous  shinini;  plant, 
with  procuml)ent  stems,  and  ellintie  oval  or  oblung  leaves, 
seated  on  short  petioles,  serrated  or  entire.  It  is  a  nali\c 
of  every  country  in  Europe,  and  is  uUo  found  in  Nortli 
America  and  ."^epaul,  and  is  abundant  in  Great  Britain. 
It  grows  in  ditches,  rivulets  of  clear  water,  and  in  numing 
streams.  It  has  racemes  of  deep-blue  flowers  marked  witE 
veins  of  red.  It  was  at  <me  time  reckoned,  in  common 
with  several  species  of  Cruciferous  plants,  as  an  antiscor- 
butic, and  found  a  place  in  some  of  the  Pharniacopieiaji.  It 
possesses  no  active  i)roperties,  is  almost  destitute  of  smell, 
and  has  a  saline  slightly  bitter  taste. 

Montana,  Mountain  Sj)eedwell,  has  lax  few-flowered 
racemes  with  ovato-cordale,  serrated,  pcliolate  leaves ;.a 
stem  hairy  all  round ;  and  an  orbicular  'i-lobcd  membcaao 
oils  capsule  much  larger  than  the  calyx.  It  is  a  native  if 
Europe,  but  is  not  ver}' common  in 'Great  Britain.  It  is 
generally  found  in  woods  and  sroves  on  a  calcareous  boil, 
but  not  always  in  moantauioas  distiiets,  as  its  name  would 

inter. 

/'.  Chmnfrdnjii,  Germander  Speedwell,  has  the  whole 
plant  hair^',  the  leaves  deeply  and  unequally  seriated,  the 
racemes  elongated  and  many-flowered,  the  capsule  obcoi^ 
date  and  shorter  than  the  caJvx.  On  diy  banks,  in  grovei» 
meadows,  pastures,  and  hedges  throughout  Europe,  this 
p'aut  is  very  comtnon,  am!  ii  a  fjeneral  fa\oi:rife  on 
aceouiit  of  its  being  among  tin-  verj'  first  that  ujieas  its 
flowers  in  the  early  sprin;L;.  It  is  .sometimes  known  by  the 
name  of  liird  s-cyc,  and  is  ot^eil  mistaken  for  Uic  Forget- 
me-not. 

y.  Teuerimnt  Germander-leaved  Speedwell,  is  a  downy 
plant,  with  the  lower  leaves  ovateniblong,  half-clasping 

the  stem,  obtuse,  and  coarsely  .serrated,  the  ujtpi :  tmes 
sessile,  narrower,  and  seirated  ;  the  racemes  axillary,  oppo- 
site, on  long  pedatu  les,  and  the  stems  ascending 'or  pro- 
.stratc.  It  i.s  a  native  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
in  clavey  soils.  Tliis  plant  is  called  in  the  older  Pharma- 
copocfos  the  Mountain  Speedwell,  and  at  one  time  entered 
into  the  composition  of  several  esteemed  diet*driid(B.  It 
has  much  the  same  properties  aa  the  common  speedwell. 

V.  longi/uli  i.  Long-leaved  Speedwell,  has  opposite 
leaves,  .3  or  4  in  a  w  liorl,  cordato-laneeolate,  aeui.uiiale,  ' 
doubly  serratetl,  elothed,  a.i  w  ell  a,->  the  stem,  with  a  downy 
tomentuni.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  iuii 
Siberia.  It  is  verj'  cliangeable  in  its  characters,  and  a 
great  number  of  varieties  luve  been  recorded. 

V.  deautatOt  Cross-leaved  Speedwell,  is  a  glabrous  pjaat 
with  pensanent,  elliptic,  decnsiate  leaves,  fiswHllowered 
racemes,  and  a  shnibby  stem.  Tliis  is  a  sbnib  attainirij;  u 
heiu'ht  of  1  or  2  feet.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Falkland  isJaiMis 
a:id  the  Straits  of  Mat;alhaens,  and  with.care  may  be  CMV* 
tivated  in  the  open  air  in  this  climate. 

A  number  of  toreign  succieii  of  Veronica  are  commonly 
cultivated  in  British  gardens.  The     "  '  '  * 
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baccous  spccios  arc  all  fiUod  for  growth  in  flower-borders : 
ihay  jx-qiurc  little  culttire,  and  arc  easily  propagated  by 
dividing  their  roota.  The  animal  specicA,  though  some  of 
them  arc  vety  betotiftil,  ai«  nddom  grown  in  gardens :  they 
may  be  propasfnted  by  »eed».  Several  of  the  species  from 
New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  rcqnirc  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  greenhouse. 

VEKRI,  I'lETRO,  born  at  Milan,  of  a  nobk-  family,  in 
172><,  stiKlii'il  at  ]lonii>  and  at  I'ainia,  alter  which  htr  ob- 
tained a  conimiasion  in  an  Italian  rtgiment  in  the  Al^^trian 
army,  and  servcnl  in  Saxony  iii  the  war  between  Austria 
and  Prusaa.  After  the  jpeace  he  returned  to  hia  native 
eountiv,  and  «m  made  a  member  of  the  OouneO  of  Eco- 
nomyfnatitttted  by  Maria  Theresa  for  thn  duchy  of  Milan, 
m  17C5.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  administrative  and 
fnianoial  n  lbrnis  vhii-h  wcrt'  rttVi  li'd  abont  that  time,  and 
espc-cially  in  atjolishinfr  the  practice  of  farming  to  pnvale 
individviiils  or  companies  the  various  branches  of  the  re- 
venue uf  the  state,  a  aqrstem  which  was  injurious  both  to 
the  people  and  to  the  treasurv' ;  and  also  in  drawing  the 
)>lRn  of  a  new  tarifF  or  scale  of  duties*  which  proved  a  great 
relief  to  industry  and  commerce.  His  principal  written 
works  are  noticed  under  Politicai.  Ec-onomy.  lie  besides 
wrote  '  Storia  di  Milano,'  down  to  the  con«jne>«t  of  (.'iiarles 
V.  in  the  I6th  centur}%  the  publication  of  wliich  wiis  com- 
pleted after  the  aulhur  ^  death.  He  also  published  *  Osscr- 
vaaoni  raOa  Tortuni,  v  Mu^-ulamiunte  »ui;li  effetti  che  pro- 
duM  air  oceittone  delle  umuoni  roalefichb  alle  qtiaii  a 
attribnl  la  pestilema  che  devastft  Milano  Tanno  1890,'  an 
historical  episode  which  has  been  since  treated  by  Manzoni 
in  bis  '  Pronicssi  Sposi.'  Verri  has  contributed  creatly  to 
illiistf.ife  tiie  history  of  his  native  country,  Milan.  He 
continued  in  office  in  the  economical  administration  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan  till  178<j,  when  he  retired  to  private 
life.  He  was  made  a  knit^ht  of  St.  Stephen,  and  was  a 
leading  member  ut  the  'Patriotic  Society/  initttuted  at 
Milan  m  1777.  by  MaiiaTbereaat  fortheeneowrageinent  of 
agricnttnre,  arts,  and  manafhdurea.  When  the  TVench 
inviuled  T,i.tT!l>ni'!y  in  1700,  Verri  wa^  appointed  mendjcr 
of  the  muiiicip.d  l  ouncil  of  ^lilan.  I)nt  he  died  of  apiii)lexy 
in  .lune  of  the  Ibllouinsj  year.  His  hiograj)!))-  ha,s  been 
written  by  li^idoro  Bianchi,  Professor  Hcssi,  Pictro Custodi, 
and  lastly  by  Camillo  Ugoni.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distintruished  and  estimable  Italians  of  the  geDMatioo  that 
prccedeil  the  French  rcvolutionarj'  iiivtalon. 

VEKRI,  ALESSANDRO.  yount^ir  brother  of  PictfOb  is 
'chiefly  Icnown  for  a  work,  partly  imajrinaiive  and  pa^Ty 
histoncal,  entitled  *  I,e  Notti  Uomnne  al  Sei>ukn)  dei 
Scipioni.'  The  author  evokes  the  souls  of  the  leading 
noiitical  men  of  \riri<His  ai^es  of  antient  Rome  to  appear 
Iiefore  him  in  the  ncwly-discOM  red  vaults  of  the  tombs  of 
the  Hcinios,  and  makei  them  hold  dialogues  aljout  the 
decdsor  their  earthly  career.  He  team  down  the  veil  of 
blind  admiration,  so  long  held  aaered  by  Italian  tradition 
and  Italian  vanity,  and  reveals  the  vices,  the  crimes,  and 
the  mistaken  patriotihm  of  antient  Rome.  The  style  and 
lan'.rua[re  of  the  work  are  poner  t'nl  and  impre-^-ive."  Ales- 
sanHro  Veni  died  in  iKlfi.  Hoth  Pielro  and  Alessandro 
were  the  chict  eonfrihutors  to  a  literary  journal  of  consi- 
deral>le  merit,  entitled  'II  (.'alT^,'  published  at  Milan. 

VE'RRIO.  ANTO'NIO.  ThU  Neapolitan  painter  wm 
bom  at  Lecce  about  lG38b  and  afler  he  had  made  some 
progress  in  painting,  for  which  he  had  displayed  a  great 
ability  at  a  very  early  a-e,  he  visited  Venice  io  study  tlie 
colouring  of  the  \  enelian  school.  After  making  a  stay 
sufficient  for  his  p\irj)oscs  in  Venice,  he  returned  to  hia 
native  place,  and  the  success  which  attcndedthe  executioh 
of  some  gay  works  there  induced  liim  to  tiy  Ida  fortune 
at  Naples,  where,  in  1660^  he  painted  a  large  oompoaition 
in  ttwo  of  Christ  healing  the  Sick,  in  the  coHege  of  the 
Jesuits, 'which  was  eonspicuons  for  its  briffht  colouring 
and  fbrriblc  light  and  shade.  Dominiei  savs  that  Veriio 
had  such  a  love  for  tra\cllinp-  that  ho  imlil'not  remain  in 
his  .)«ri  cmintry.  He  went  to  France  and  iiaiiited  tiie  high 
altar  of  the  ( 'arint  litcs  at  Toulouse.  Shortly  al^er  this, 
Charles  II.  wishinir  to  re\ivc  the  manufacture  of  tapestry 
at  Mortlake,  which  had  been  intemiptetl  by  theCtril  War, 
invited  Verrio  to  England;  but  when  he  arrived,  Charles 
ehanged  his  mfnd.  and  intnisted  to  him  the  dt  comtion  in 
freiCO  of  Windsor  f'astle.  Wrrio  executed  a  series  of  ex- 
tensive ftfsrnct  in  that  palace,  with  as  much  Ihcility  of  exe- 
eutinn  as  iiisipuLi'.N  of  inventiniv  He  painted 'most  of 
th«  ceilings,  one  side  of  SU  Gcorjse's  Hall,  «odUi«  cbajwl; 


but  few  ofhis  works  are  now  lelt.  Tlic  following  imAancca 
may  serve  as  illostrationii  of  the  taste,  character,  and 
judgment  of  Verrio  :— t)n  the  ceiling  of  St.  George's  Hall 
he  painted,  Antony,  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  the  character  of 
Faction  Qispersing  libels  ;  in  another  place  he  bonoitcd 
♦  the  ugly  face'  o?  Mrs.  Marriot,  the  housekeeper,  ft»  Ane 
of  the  furies,  in  rcvcntre  lor  a  private  tpiaiTi  l  he  liad  liad 
with  her;  and  in  u  eonipoHition  of  Christ  luulni!^  the 
Sick  he  introduced  himself,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and 
Mr.  May,  suj-veyor  of  the  works,  in  lonir  peiiwics  as  5ix>c- 
tators.  The  painter  of  these  works  w.is  recorded  in  the 
following  inscription,  written  over  the  tribune  at  the  end 
of  the  hall:  *  Antonius  Verrio  NeapoVtaaus  -non  Ignotnli 
stirpe  natus,  ad  honorcm  Dei.  Angustissimi  Regis  Caroli 
Secundi,  et  Sancti  Georgii,  moleiu  banc  felici««imfi  manu 
dvio;  iivit." 

\'eiTio  was  paid  enormously  for  these  and  many  other 
w  orks  he  painted  in  Kngland.  Vertue  found  a  paper  ^con- 
taining an  account  of  moneys  received  by  Verrio  for  works 
executed  in  Windsor  C^tle  from  1076 to  1881,  not  includ- 
ing those  in  St.  George's  Hall,  ambuhting  to  5o4.V.  i^t.^d- 
The  king  also  travc  him  the  place  of  master-ganlencr,  bnd 
a  lodipns:  in  St.  ,Iame>s  Park.  Verrio  wtls  of  very  ex- 
pensive hahit.s  and  kept  a  great  table,  and  '  ollen,'  says 
Walpole,  '  pressed  the  king  for  money  with  a  freedom 
which  his  majesty's  own  frankness  indulged.  Once  at 
Hampton  Court,  when  he  had  but  lately  received  an 
advance  of  a  thousand  poi  -uU.  he  found  the  king  in  such 
a  circle  that  he  could  not  niiproach.  He  called  out;  **  Sire, 
I  desire  the  favour  of  speakmc;  to  your  majesty."  "Well, 
Verrio."  said  the  kin.r,  "  what  is  your  reipiest  "  >toiiey. 
Si;  :  I  ,',ni  so  sliorl  in  ca-h,  that  1  am  not  ahh>  f(>  ]inv  luy 
workmen,  and  \our  majesty  and  I  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience (hat  pedlars  and  painters  cannot  give  credit  long." 
The  king  smiled,  and  said  he  had  but  lately  ordered  liim ' 
loom.  **  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  he,  "but  that  was  sdon  paid 
away,  and  I  have  no  gold  left."  **  At  that  rate,"  said  (he 
king,  "  you  would  spend  more  than  I  do  to  maintam  my 
family."  ''Tnu-,"  answered  Verrio,  "but  dOM  yoUT 
majesty  keep  an  open  table,  as  I  do?"*  ' 

Alter  the  ueecssion  of  .Tames  II.  VeriT  o  \^a^  a::ain  ct!!- 
ployed  at  Windsor  in  '  Wolsey'8Tomb-hou--e,"  then  destined 
for  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  He  also  painted  .Tames 
and  several  of  his  courtiers  in  the  hospital  of  Chrirtchuich, 
London ;  he  painted  TikeKHse  at  Bartholomew^  hospital. 

After  the  Revolution  he  g;ive  Up  his  place  ofniasJer- 
ganlener,  and  refused  to  paint  lor  William  III.  He  ex- 
ecuted however  at  this  time  tile  extensive  works  for  Lord 
Kxcter  at  Hurleigh-house,  which  are  considered  Verrio's 
best  prmbietions,  and  they  arc  among  (he  best  specimens 
of  the  prevailiiijK  style  of  that  age.  For  these  paintinKi 
alone,  sayrDr.  WaagcH,  Verrio  \ras  paid  more  money  than 
Raphael  or  Mtebael  Angelo  received  for  all  their  immor- 
tal worirs.  He  was  oi'cupied  over  them  abont  twelve 
years,  with  a  salary  of  l.'HXw.  a  year,  besides  hiskee]>.  and 
an  eiiuipatre  at  his  di-posal.  fie  ])ainteJ  also  at  ChaLs- 
\M)rth  and  at  Low (lu  r-hall.  Walpole  says  that  the  allar- 
piece  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,"  in  the  chapel  at 
Cihatsworth,  is  (he  best  pit  ee  he  ever  saw  by  Verrio.  He 
was  eventually  persuaded  by  Lord  Exeter  to  serve  William 
HL,  and  he  was  sent  to  Hampton  Court,  where,  beadcs 
other  things,  he  painti  d  the  great  staircase  so  hadly,  that 
he  appears  to  ha\ e  done  il  so  designedly.  Townrds  the 
end  of  his  life  he  hei^'an  to  his  sight,  and  Queen  Anne 
cranted  him  a  pension  of  atX)/.  a  year,  but  he  did  not  enjoy 
it  long :  he  died  at  Hampton  Court  in  1707.  The  state- 
ment of  Dominiei  that  he  was  drowned  in  Languedoc  is 
evidently  an  error. 

WaljMlchas  described  Verrio's  style  with  great  piquancv, 
but  probably  with  as  much  truth  ;  Tie  wys  he  was  •  an  ex- 
cellent painter  for  the  sort  of  subjects  "on  which  he  was 
employed,  that  is.  will\out  much  invention,  and  with  Ic** 
taste;  his  exuberant  pencil  «as  ready  at  pouring  out  god% 
goddesses,  kings,  emDcrors,  and  triumphs,  over  tnoae 
public  surfaces  on  wludi  the  eye  never  rests  long  enough 
to  criticize,  and  where  «m  should  be  sorry  to  place  the 
works  of  a  b«tter  mastei^I  mean  ceilings  and  staircases. 
Tlie  New  Testament  or  the  Roman  History  cost  Iiiui 
nothing:  but  ultramarine;  that,  and  niail'Ie  columns,  and 
maible  steps,  he  never  spared.' 

Scheffep'  of  T'trei  ht  worked  twenty-five  yean  for  Verrio, 
and  he  einpioyul  a  p:untcr  of  the  name  orLanscron scv«a 

or  eight  yean  at  \YuidsQr.  _   ^  , 
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■  (IkniBiei,  PtU    PHtori,  ^-c.  iVapoliUms  Wtlptde. 

Anerdoltx  nf  Painting  in  luig/tnd i'W»Mgfm,KUIuilP§rt^. 
und  Kuiistlor  m  Englund,  &c.1 

VE'RHIUS  FLACCVS.  p.  Kunnn  i,muiimaria:\  of  tlio 
lime  of  Augustus.  He  was  ii  frecdmau,  but  distiiiguishcd 
hitust-If  !M)  much  by  his  Uaming  and  liis  method  of  teach- 
ing, tbat  Augustut  MNMiat«d  him.UHtiiictor  to  his  two 
ipnmdaani  CWint  andT  uieiiis,  the  sons  of  A^ppa,  and 
transferred  hianitk  his  whole  scliool  fo  the  Palatium,  on 
condition  however  that  he  should  not  admit  any  additional 
pupils  tn  the  niunluT  lie  luul  alrtady.  Hi'  hail  an  annual 
••alarj'  of  oik'  hundrL'd  !»eht»  itia.  \U'  died  in  the  fcigu  of 
Tiberius,  at  an  ads  auced  ai,'e.  At  Pru}nei>te  a  statue  was 
eriH-tMi  to  liini  in  tlic  lower  paH  of  the  fonun,  opposite 

■  thv  Hmicychum,  which  contained  ua  large  marble  plates 
the  Faiti,  which  Vecriua  Iflaccus  had  drawn  up  for  the 
PhKMStineiL  (Saeten., /VlffiHfr.  Cmmmo/.,  17.)  Tlicsc 

FiLsti  WW  till'  si,i-r;iIIi'J  Fasti  I'r^'ncstini,  of  whiih  cun- 
sidi-ialiii'  frat^iniMiLs  wtTo  discovcied  in  1770,  and  puljli^lieil 
by  P.  F.  Fowmi,  under  the  title,  *  Faatorum  anni  Mumani 
A  Vcmo  Flacco  ordniatoium  reliquiae,  ex  raarmorearuni 
Tabularum  Fragmeatis  Praeneste  nuper  eifossis  coUectii' 
.  et  iiUistratn,'  S^.,  Rome,  1779.iial.  thi^y  are  aJaopnoted 
in  F.  A.  Wolf's  edUioa  of  Suetoniaa,  Tel.  iv-i  p.  321,  fitc., 
and  in  Orelii's '  Collection  of  Roman  Inacriptions'  (c.  xxii., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  37n,  8:c.\  Before  the  discovery  of  these  Fasti, 
which  aiv  ut"  the  hii^lu  M  value,  some  seliolaD*  believed  that 
the  F;u>ti  (.anitolim,  vvhicb  were  discovered  in  l.>47,  were 
the  Fasti  of  \  erriu8  Flaccus,  referred  to  by  Suetonius :  but 
this  opinion  is  now  shown  to  be  untenable.  Flaccus  was 
also  the  author  of  several  other  ajitiquarian  Mid  gram- 
.matical  works,  whieh  were  highly  valued  for  the  vaat 
.quantity  of  rafbnnation  they  contained,  as  well  as  ibr  the 
pufity  urUii  ir  style:  1,  'Libri  Uennn  Mfinoria Dii^nanini,' 
in  wlucb  among  other  thinj^s  he  treated  (in  Ktiuht  iin  an- 
tiquities. It  is  t'recjueiitly  reieneil  to  ii\  Pli:iy  Gellius, 
iv.  5);  2,  '  I)e  \'erborum  iSigniticatione,'  consisting  of  at 
lca«rt  twenty-four  booka.  It  gave  explatiations  of  words 
iq  alphabetical  order ;  aod  beaidaa  its  philological  value, 
it  aeeni  to  hare  been  an  ineihmilibU.tNasiure  of  anti- 
quarian knowledge.  An  abridgment  of  this  work  was 
made  by  the  grammarian  S.  Pomponius  Festiis,  and  this 
a?ain  abridged  in  the  time  of  C'harleina^p,  in  sueh  a 
nianiter  that  the  uri^iuiil  cliaiacter  of  the  work  was  alto-  | 
gether  destroyed.  These  wretched  al)ridgmcnts  have,  as,  \ 
1(1  many  other  in$tiuiees,  caused  the  lusa  of  the  original 
work.  0.  Miilier,  Piaejutio  ad  Fettum^  p.  12,  SC.) 

3.  'Satunuw'  (Maciob., -sii.,  i.  4  and  8}  waa,  aoeoiding  to 
Mullets  coqjecture,  only  a  pait  of  a  greater  vrork,  *  De 
Rebus  S;icris •!,  '  De  Oilho^rapliia,'  which  was  attaeked 
by  Scriboniii-s  Aphrodi.sius  Sm-ton.,  J)f  liltistr.  (Jnim- 
W'lt.,  18);  5,  '  De  Obseuiis  L'atoiii.s,"  a  linguistic  work,  in 
which  he  explained  the  ajitimie  words  and  phrases  of 
C^to.  which  had  become  unintelli<;ib]e  (Gelliua, zvii.  6)  ; 
6,  *  Epiatola and,  7*  Poem*.  We  atill  pOMaa  numerous 
ftagmenta  «f  the  wwlu  of  VcRhn  Ilflceu,  independent  of 
the  '  Fasti  Prsnestini '  and  the  abridirment  of  hia  '  De 
Verborum  Significatione.'  They  are  collected  in  the  work 
of  Foggini  above  referred  to;  in  Dacier's edition  of  Fe^fus 
(i.,  pp.  14-27,  ed.  London,  182G) ;  in  £.  Egger's  '  bcriu- 
toium  I^tinonun  nova  C'ollectio,'  vol.  ii. ;  aM  in  LilMK- 
mann'a  edition  of  Festus,  )>p.  2i]3-2!)ii. 

VERBO'CCHIO.  AXDUIVA  DEU  a  celebrated  Italian 
paintartKuIptaHr.goldamitb,  and  architect  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury,  was  bora  at  Florence  in  1432.  Taaari  says  he  had 
little  genius,  but  was  the  m<;^f  lalmrious  man  of  his  time : 
he  was,  aet'ordini:,'  to  Haldiiri'  ri,  a  si  liular  of  Donatello. 
He  fiiit  distinguihhed  liini~elf  as  a  poldsuiith,  both  at 
Florence  and  at  Rome  ;  he  then  devoted  himself  solely  to 
.MuIpttM  itt  bronze  and  in  marble.  His  first  marble  work 
Via  a  moBument  in  the  Minerva  at  Rome,  to  tlie  wife  of 
Fraocttoo  Tomabomu ;  ii  ia  now  in  the  Florentine  gal- 
hry-.  The  exptemm  of  the  figures  is  good,  but  the  exe- 
cution is  very  imperfect.  His  next  work 'was  a  colossal 
bronze  figure  of  David*  now  also  in  the  Florentine  jailer)-. 
He  executed  several  other  works  in  metal,  by  which  he 
acquired  a  great  reputation  :  the  principal  of  tliem  were 
the  monument  in  San  Lorenzo,  of  Giovanni  and  Tietro,  the 
■ona  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  the  Ineredulity  of  St. 
ThORIM,  in  the  diureh  of  Or  San  Mieheic,  at  t'lorencc, 
finiriied  in  1^0;  it  is  a  colossal  group  of  two  figures, 

wcigliing  30*<1  pmmdx,  and  for  which,  acrordinc  to  italdi- 
nufci,  he  was  |>aid  47(3  gold  lloiins  i^Ma{)ni,  iu  u  i^utv  to 


-B|ldkraeei.  aays  80Q  heavy  florins).  In  this  work,  sa}-s 
,Vasari,  ^'er^^cehio  Kit  nothini;  to  be  wished  for;  and 
having  attained  pcifeclion  in  sculpture,  he  began  to  turn 
hi>  attention  to  painting.  Some  modern  critics  have 
differed  from  Vasari  with  regard  to  iU  gicat  excellence. 
Von  Rumohr  speaks  of  the  Winged  Boy  witli  a  Dolphin,  of 
the  fountain  of  the  first  court  of  the  Palaxio  Vecchio,  also 
by  Venrocehio^  as  a  very  superior  vrork :  it  is  pnistd  like> 
wise  by  Vasari. 

Vasari  mentions  many  designs  and  cartoons  by  Ver- 
rocehio,  some  of  which  were  copied  and  imitated  by  Lio- 
niu-do  da\'inci.  Nothing  is  known  of  these  designs  at 
present ;  it  has  been  conjectured  tliat  many  cf  them  now 

}>asB  as  the  works  of  Lionardo.  Vcrrocdiio  painted  veiy 
ew  pictures;  he  gave  up  painting  upon  finding  hinweff 
suTOMcd  by  his  scholar  Lionatdo  da  Vinci,  whom  he  bad 
ordered  to  paint  the  figure  of  an  an^el  in  one  of  his  works. 
[^'l^cl,  Li(iN\i!!)(>  The  faiar  (4  \'errocchio  reached 

\'i'iui:e,  and  lie  was  called  to  thai  place  to  cast  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Bartolomeo  Colleoni,  Uic  celebrated  ge- 
neral ;  but  when  he  had  just  finished  Uie  model  of  the 
horse,  he  was  told  that  Vellauo  of  Pedua  was  to  make  the 
figure  of  the  general,  with  which  he  was  M>  much  offended 
that  he  immediately  broke  the  head  and  feet  of  Me  home, 
and  left  Venice  without  giving  the  slightest  intimation  of 
his  determination  to  hia  employers.  This  so  exasperated 
the  siijnoiy  of  Venice  in  their  turn,  that  they  wrote  f  o  Ver- 
loceliio,  and  told  him  that  he  had  iH'ttor  not  return  to 
Venice  if  he  valued  his  head  ;  fo  whnh  \'errocchio  an- 
swered, that  he  would  be  mindful  of  their  admonition,  for 
they  were  as  little  capaSle  of  restorinc  him  his  head  as 
they  were  of  finding  another  head  sufficiently  beautiful  for 
his  horse.  This  annrer jdeaaed  them  greatly;  and  they 
now  earnestly  solicited  Vcnocchio  to  rctuni,  promising 
him  twice  the  remuneration  fonuerly  agreed  to.  Verroc- 
chio  returned  and  cast  his  model,  but  he  caui^lit  <  old  in 
the  casting,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  before  the 
statue  was  quite  completed.  This  work  was  finished  bv 
Aleasandn)  Le<H>aidi*  who  cast  the  pedestal,  and  fixed  it 
in  iia-place  in  the  Piazza  di  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  in  the 
year  1400,  and  it  stands  there  still.  Cicogoara,  who  has 
given  an  outline  of  this  monument  in  his  *  Storia  della 
Si  lilt  lira,'  >uppiiscs  tliat  Lropardi  recast  the  statue  itself, 
but  lie  [jives  a  very  iiisuflKietil  reason  for  this  opinion. 
Vcrrocchio"s  remains  were  taken  by  his  fa\  uurite  scholar 
Lorenzo  di  Crcdi  to  Floi-ence,  and  were  deposited  in  the 
vault  of  Micheic  di  Cione,  in  the  cimrch  of  8ant*  Am- 
brogio.  Over  the  vault  is  the  foUowiog  iaseription :— '  8. 
MichaeKs  de  Cioids  etSooram  «t  Andrae  Veirocchi,  filii 
Dominici  Michaelis,  qui  obnt  Vtn^ltUs  M.C00C.1.XXKVIII.* 
The  S  signifies  Sepulcnrum. 

^'elroechio  had  many  scholars,  of  whom  the  following 
were  the  most  distinguished  : — Lionardo  da  Vinci  and 
Pietro  Perugino,  painters,  and  Lorenzo  di  CSlCdt,  Naimi 
Groeso,  and  Francesco  di  Siuionc,  sculptors. 

Bottari  says  that  Vcrrocchio  was  one  of  the  first  who 
made  plaster  CMts  Crom  living  and  dead  suhjecls,  but  not 
the  first,  as  Taiari  rtates.  'nus  art  was  practised  likewise 
b\'  the  anticnt  artists  of  Greece  :  it  was  invented  by  Lysis- 
tialus,  the  brotlier  of  Lysippus,  in  the  lime  of  Alexan<ler 
the  Great.  (Pliny,  Hist,  ^at.,  xxxv.  12,  4-t.}  Venon  hio 
also  assisted  Orsino  in  his  wax  figures  ;  they  mad i-  totre- 
Iher  three  figures  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  aiter  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazii  in  1478i  which,  says  Vasari,  appeared 
to  be  living  men :  they  were  differently  dressed ;  one, 
which  was  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Monache  di  Chia- 
rifo,  was  clothed  in  the  dress  which  Lorenzo  wore  when 
he  was  wounded  hjjr  the  ooaepitatan.  These  figoiei  are 
all  now  lost. 

Verrocchio  cast  the  first  copper  ball  which  supported 
the  cross  at  the  cathedral  of  Florence;  it  was  thrown 
down  by  lightning,  and  tlie  present  ball,  whidi  is  some- 
what Uinta  than  Venroochio's,  was  j»ut  np  in  its  j>lace. 
That  of  Verrocchio  WM  ftmr  ells  in  diameter,  and  weighed 
4.M5S  pounds.  This  celebrated  artist,  with  his  other  accora- 
j)lislunents,  combined  a  good  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
great  practical  skill  in  nuisic. 

:^  asari,  file  de' Pitlori,  &c.;  the  same  work  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Schom;  Bddinacel,  tfUitig  dei 

VSRRU^CA,  8c£uaMcher's  name  for  a  geons  of  Ciri- 
pt-ds,  identiqd  with  CIi<ia»  I^each.  (Cuufbda,  vol.  vii., 

p.  aoa.j 
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VERRUCAHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  of  lichens,  and  to  the  tribe  pseudo-hchen.s  oi' 
the  arrengvment  of  Acharius.  The  name  of  this  genua  is 
derived  from  verruca^  •  a  wart,'  on  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  its  surfncf  ;  it  is  known  hy  tlio  phnt  bcins;  cnt-- 
taceous.  carti!ac;inoii«,  flatly  i  xjiaiulmi,  iKliiate,  unifomi ; 
the  apothecia  or  rt'ceptack's  vart-like,  hemispherical, 
roundish  at  the  base,  gi-owing  into  the  thalius,  with  a 
double  covering  (peritheciuoi) ;  the  exterior  somewhat 
CMtikginoui  and  tUck,  having  above  a  little  pimple  or 
perfbranon;  the  interior  Terr  fine  Or  menibaaum.  The 
8pccii*s  of  this  ccnns  arc  foun'!  on  voiAs  and  flinls,  and  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  are  alnindaiil  itihahilant-^  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. They  arc  too  numerous  to  atford  any  iiuiitations  of 
the  character  of  the  liarks  to  wliich  tliey  arc  attached,  for 
irhich  several  of  their  allies  are  very  remarkable. 

V£RSALLL£S,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  et  Oiie,  8  miles  in  a  direct  line  west-south- 
vest  of  Paris,  or  II  miles  by  the  road  through  Sims:  in 
48"  48*  N.  lat.  and  2"  7'  E.  long. 

Versaillc-i  was  a  mere  villajje  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII., 
who,  as  well  lu  his  father,  licmi  IV.,  used  to  hunt  in  the 
neighbouring  woud^.  l.nuis  XIII.  havini?  purchased  (,\.n. 
1627)  the  house  and  lands  of  Jean  de  Soisy,  lord  of  the 
vOlage,  built  here  a  small  hunting-seat,  whicn  Louis  XIV. 
converted,  by  hia  vast  and  expensive  additions  (a4>.  1661- 
1672),  into  the  moet  magnificent  palace  in  Europe. 
Under  this  prince  (from  the  year  1672)  and  his  successors 
Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  it  was,  except  during  the  seven  year>i 
of  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  tlie  ordinarj-  residence  of  the 
court;  and  the  village  of  Versailles  grew  into  a  handsome 
city  of  70,000  (some  accounts  Siiy  100,000;  inhabitants. 
At  present  its  population  ia  leas  than  half  that  number :  it 
was,  in  IflBSe.  iBfliBB  for  the  eonumme;  in  18S1,  28,^; 
and  in  1896, 20,209. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a 
noble  avenue,  '  the  avenue  of  Paris,'  nearly  half  a  niile 
long,  nniniu^  cast  and  west,  planted  with  four  rows  of 
chns,  forming  three  alleys,  the  centre  alley  1(30  feet  wide, 
and  the  two  side  alleys  G4  feet  each,  making  the  total 
breadth  of  this  noble  avenue  at  least  28H  lect :  the  middle 
part  of  the  centre  alley  is  paved.  The  road  from  Paris,  of 
which  this  avenue  forms  part,  enters  the  town  on  the  east, 
making  a  bend  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  so  lus  to 
hrinir  the  traveller  immediately  opposite  to  the  palace, 
whiiii  faces  the  avenue  at  its  western  extremity;  but 
llie  noble  view  of  tlie  palace  which  would  be  obtained 
is  interci  jlid  !<y  a  rising  eround,  over  which  the  avenue 
runs,  and  which  scarcely  ulows  the  top  Of  the  building 
to  be  seen.  Heforc  the  bend  at  the  entmnce  of  the 
avenue  of  Paris,  the  road  passes  between  the  villages 
of  Grand  Montnieil  on  tne  right  and  Petit  Mont- 
ineil  on  the  lell:  thest'  villaijcs  are  now  regarded  as  sub- 
urbs of  Ver>aillc».  Versailles  itself  is  divided  by  the 
avenue  into  'the  quarter  of  St.  Louis,'  or  'Old  Versailles,' 
on  the  IcH  or  south  side,  and  '  the  iiuarter  of  Nfltrc  Dame,' 
or  '  New  Versailles,'  on  the  right.  Tlie  quarters  arc  named 
after  the  parish  churches  which  they  respectively  contain : 
the  names  of  Old  and  NeW  Veraailles  are  inappropriate,  as 

the  two  jjarts  are  (•(pially  modern,  and  consiik  01  Stiaight 
streets  eros>i;iu  e;u-Ii  ullser  at  ri;.;lit  angles. 

Be.-ide  the  a\enue  of  Paris,  two  other  avenues,  that  of 
St.  Cloud  on  the  right,  and  that  of  Sceaux  on  the  left,  con- 
verge to  the  Place  d'Arnies,  or  parade,  which  is  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Avenue  de  Psris^  immediately  in  front 
of  the  court  of  the  palace.  These  avenues,  though  not  so 
wide  as  that  of  Pans,  are  planted  with  fine  elms,  and  lined 
with  pleasant  residences :  that  of  St.  Cloud  leads  by  St. 
( 'Icud  to  Paris  ;  that  of  Sceaux  leads  only  to  a  round  pond 
or  liusin  faced  w  ith  freestone,  and  constructed,  as  a  pompous 
Latin  inseriptiou  de -lares,  '  l)y  the  .iLdiles  of  the  city  of 
Versailles.'  Besides  these  avenues,  which  may  be  eom- 
paix'd  with  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  there  are  in  New 
Veisailles  three  boulevanU,  called  Boulevard  du  Hoi. 
Boulevard  de  la  Rdne,  and  Bonlevard  St.  Antoine,  all 
jilanted  with  fine  elms,  and  the  first  and  second  bordered 
with  neat  houses  and  otlier  buildingp.  Tlurc  are  severiil 
'  places,"  or  open  spaces :  the  Place  a'Amies  is  the  largest  ; 
the  Place  Hoche  'adonunl  with  a  statue  of  the  general 
from  wliom  it  i>,  named,,  formerly  the  Place  Dauphin,  in 
Now  Versailles,  is  the  handsomest.  There  are  two  market- 
pUces,  one  m  Old  nd  one  in  New  VecniJles.  Them  are 
a  number  of  fbontains. 


The  centre  of  the  town  front  of  the  palace  is  formed  by 
the  bull  di  tig  of  Louis  XIII.  Tlus  has  a  centre  and  two 
wings  advancing  at  right  angles  finom  the  centre,  so  as  to 
enclose  ^uce  ddcs  of  a  court,  which  is  open  on  its  fburth 

or  ea.st  side  toward  the  Place  d".\rmcs.  This  part  of  the 
building  is  of  brick,  and  of  ordinary  aj)pearfcnco  :  tw  o  build- 
ings of  freestone  w  hidi  terminate  the  w  nitrs.  ami  are  adorned 
with  Coriutluan  columns,  are  modern  additions.  Two  long 
buildings  of  plain  and  heavy  architecture,  more  like  Iw-  . 
racks  tlian  parts  of  a  palaoe,  appear  to  form  prolonsrations 
of  the  wings,  from  which  however  they  are  really  de- 
tached, and  inclose  the  outer  court,  termed  *  LaConr  des 
Ministres;'  the  inner  court,  between  the  wings,  is  called 
*  La  Cour  Hoyale  ;'  and  its  innermost  part,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  central  pavilion,  is  termed,  from  the  material 
of  its  pavement,  '  Cour  de  Marbre,'  or  the  '  Marble  ( "ourt.' 
The  central  and  principal  part  of  the  i)a!ace  of  Louis  XIV. 
forms  three  sides  of  a  qiuulrangle,  sufficiently  large  to 
envelop  in  its  enclosure  the  older  paJaee  of  Louis  XUI., 
so  that  the  two  palaces  rtand  baclr  to  back,  that  of 
Louis  Xlll.  fmiiting  the  town,  and  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
fronting  the  gaidi  n.  The  central  part  of  the  latter,  whieh 
incloses  the  older  ])alaee,  presents  three  fronts  to  the 
garden,  namely,  the  principal  front  and  two  side-fronts, 
and  is  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  building;  tiie  wings, 
which  have  the  lame  snneial  diiectioii  as  the  principd 
fVont  of  the  oentral  hmiding  (viz.  north  and  south),  are 
throvm  back  about  250  or  200  feet,  whieli  is  the  extent 
of  the  two  side-tVonts  of  the  central  j  ottiou.  Tlie  w  hole 
extent  of  the  L'arden  fn  iit  is  estimated  at  more  than  ItHK) 
feet ;  but  as  this  measurement  includes  the  side-front.s  of 
the  centnU  building,  the  space  oecujiied  by  the  garden- 
,fifont  is  reduced  to  less  than  1400  feet.  Tfiis  front,  not- 
wittistaiiding  some  serious  finUte,  fa  in  the  estimalion  of 
many  penoMi  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  in 
existence.  It  ia  adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  eighty-six 
in  number,  arranged  in  firteen  (  olonnades  of  four,  six, 
or  ciijht  columns,  each  colonnade  sujjporting  a  cornice 
ci-owned  with  as  many  statues  ns  there  are  columns;  and 
if  the  northeni  lace  or  extremity  of  the  north  wing,  and 
the  southern  face  of  the  south  wing,  be  included,  the 
number  of  columns  will  be  augmented  to  one  hundred 
and  two.  The  spaces  between  the  colonnades  are  adorned 
with  pilasters,  or  with  folnnuis  enpitred  in  the  wall ; 
and  the  attic  has  dwaif  pilasters  tliiuu^^hout,  corii  spotid- 
ing  to  the  eolunins  and  pil.astei-s  of  the  principal  story,  and 
IS  surmounted  by  a  baiustnule,  formerly  ciowned'  with 
Rculjitured  trophies  and  vases.  I^Bh^es  imnuHliately 
behind  some  of  the  intercolumns  tie  occupied  by  statues, 
which,  as  well  as  those  which  crown  the  cofnlcb  of  the 
colonnades,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  «he  prnod  represent 
heathen  deities  or  nymphs,  or  are  allcgoru  al  n  presenta- 
tions of  tlic  arts  or  the  virtues.  A  great  iinraher  are 
mutilated.  This  palace  was  built  from  the  designs  of 
.1.  H.  [Mansard. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  pslace,  on  the  west  side,  is 
the  garden  or  little  park,  an  irregular  polygon  about  three 
miles  long  fiom  the  palace  to  its  western  extremity,  and 
aliottt  two  miles  broad.  It  is  included  in  the  limits'of  the 
ETcat  park,  which  is  estimated  to  lie  from  '2t)  iv  St  miles  in 
circuit.  The  irarden  w:vs  laid  out  by  Lc  Notre,  agreeably 
to  the  t'a^liuni  ui'  the  time,  in  formal  terraces^  parterre^and 
alle)'s,  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  statues,  vases,  and  other 
■enlphires ;  w  ith  a  canal  in  the  shajic  of  a  cnMS,  and  other 
pieeea  of  water  of  the  same  formal  character,  and  a  nunilu-r 
of  ibnntains,  whieh  are  supplied  with  water  from  tlie  Seine  by 
the  forcing-pump  'substituted  for  the  Ibmier  waterwoiksi. 
aqueduct,  and  rc-^rvoini  of  Marly.  The  Ibuntaiiis  jiiay  un 
tlie  fii-st  Sund.ay  in  the  month  during  the  summer,  but  not 
to  their  full  extent;  these  exhibitions  are  teimed  '  Les 
petitescaax:' the  mwe  complete  exhibitions  of 'Les  grandes 
caux*  are  reserved  for  certain  holidus,  of  which  notice  is 
given  in  the  public  prints,  and  attraot  a  multitude  of  spec- 
tators from  Paris,  fhe  orangery  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  orange-trees  which  it  contains. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  was  d  up  with  ga-at  co^l 
by  Louis  XIV. ;  the  most  eminent  painters  were  engaged 
to  decomtethe  ceilings  of  the  apartments;  and  gilding  and 
sculpture  were  profusely  employed.  But  after  the  over- 
throw of  royalty  in  the  first  Revolution,  the  pal.ice  was  neg- 
lected; aim  as  neither  Napoleon  nor  the  Bouvhons  did 
anything  effectual  for  its  restoration,  it  came  into  a  very 
diTipidated  teoodition.   The  caii  of  %^9|fl^^iiii^i(3^g[e 
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effected  a  considerable  improvonu'nl,  an  l  the  palace  is 
now  converted  into  a  national  nuistum  or  giUIcry  of 
paintings  and  other  »nonnrnents  illustrative  ol  different 
portions  of  the  histoiy  of  France.  In  the  central  build- 
ing the  i^roand-floor  n  occupied  by  the  portraits  of  the 
high  admirals  an^^  constables  of  France,  of  the  marshals 
down  to  Grouchy,  and  of  a  number  of  tjencrals  of  eminence, 
as  Klfbcr,  Foy,  ('arnfit,  &c.,  who  iliil  not  r.ltaiu  tliat  rank ; 
and  the  lirst  floor  by  paintings  and  other  memorials  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIv.  The  south  win^  is  occupied  by 
painting  illustrative  of  the  first  RevoIutiOD }  by  a  series  of 
jmintini,^  of  the  great  victories  of  P^ee,  ftvm  that  of 
Tolbiac,  under  Clovis,  to  Wagranit  fh«  last  decisive  vic- 
tory of  Napoleon:  by  others  illustrating  tlic  series  nf 
Napoleon's  campaigns  ;  ami  by  bu»fs  and  htafues  of  the 
waiTiors  and  other  celebrated  men  of  the  rexohitionary 
period.  Tlie  palace,  thus  furnished,  was  opened  Juno 
lOtb,  1837t  on  the  marriage  of  the  late  duke  ot  Orlcaos.  > 

Adjacent  to  the  north  wing  of  the  palace,  on  the  back 
or  town  side,  are  the  chapel  and  the  opera-house ;  the  first 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  the  second  for  its  size  and 
magnificence.  It  was  also  used  as  a  ball-room,  on  wliich 
occasions  the  pit  was  covered  by  a  floor  on  a  level  with 
the  stage.  Tnis  onira-lmiise,  alter  ha\iiig  been  long 
closed,  was  eniployeu  for  dr;imatic  entertainments  at  the 
opening  of  the  national  nuiseimi.  The  chapel  was  built 
Lotus  XIV.  (A.O.  1699-1710);  the  opem4M>iMa  by 
Louis  XV.  (a.d. 

The  cost  of  the  palace,  grounds,  and  waters  of  VersaillLS 
was  enormous  ;  and  Louis  XlV.  is  said  to  have  thrown  tlie 
documents  into  the  fire  to  prevent  the  amount  being 
known.  I1ie  e»tiniates  which  some  whten>  have  nutide, 
and  which  raise  th«  eiMt  to  lOOOjOOmOO  Ikma,  or 
'UltOOOgOOO/^  or  arm  more,  are  obvious  eica^ierations ; 
others,  which  rednee  it  to  307,000,000  livres,  or  12,000,000/„ 
are  sdso  di-pufed.  We  have  no  trustworthv  estimate;  but 
that  the  expenM-  w;i.senorniou.-.  lliere  is  no  tK>ubt.  especially 
if  we  include  Uu'  cost  di'  ail  llu-.  connected  works,  as  tlie 
palace  of  Le  (Tmud  Trianon,  and  the  vain  attemBts  to 
convey  the  waters  of  the  Kure  to  Versailles.  In  tail  sad 
attempt.  In  which  40,000  soldieis  in  a  time  of  peaoa  were 
employed,  a  great  number  of  lives  were  lost. 

In  the  park  uf  ^^'^•<ai!lf•s  arc  the  two  royal  palaces  of 
•  Grand  Tiianoii'aud  '  Le  Petit  Trianon,"  with  tlieir 
remective  gnrdeus.  Le  Grand  Trianon  was  built  by  Louis 
XIV. ;  Le  Petit  Trianon  by  Louia  XV.  The  '  English 
garden,'  which  is  the  great  attraction  of  Le  Petit  Trianon, 
waa  lioaned  by  tha  wdeis  of  Marie  Antoiqette,  to  whom 
her  husbaad,  Xouts  XVI.,  had  granted  the  vm  of  tli^ 
palace.  In  the  Place  d" Amies,  opposite  to  the  town-front 
of  thi;  palace,  ai-e  the  two  lungcs  of  stables,  Lcs  Grandes 
Ecuries  and  Lcs  Pelites  Ecuries,  buildin^js  of  great  extent, 
Oi-cupying  respectively  the  spaces  between  the  avenue  of 
Pans  and  the  converging  avenues  of  St.  Cloud  and  Sccaux. 
There  ar«  near  Uw  palace  various  other  buildings,  aa  the 
Grand  Coamuuit  a  heavy  building,  which  had  a  thousand 
s]e«piqg-roonu,  and  could  lodge  two  thousand  persons. 
During  the  republic  and  the  empire  it  was  convertra  into  a 
manufactory  of  iire-arms,  and  w;us  pillaged  by  the  Pnis.sians 
in  1815.  To  tlie  south-ea&t  and  south  of  the  palace  are 
the  kitchen-garden  and  a  ver}'  large  piece  of  water  calicil 
'  Ia  Piece  des  Suiises.'  The  former  raaosions  of  the  Grand 
Mattre  de  la  Mainon  du  Koi,  or  graadHiiMter  of  the  king's 
household,  and  of  the  grandrrmmnv  or  chief  huntsman, 
popularly  termed  I.e  Chenil,  or  the  dog-kennel,  are  now 
converted  respectively  into  the  town-hall  and  tlu^  courts 
of  law  :  the  former  (iurde-Meuble  is  now  the  prefect's 
tiffice.  Besides  these  and  otlier  buildings  connected  with 
the  court  or  the  government  otficea,  Versailles  has  twn 
churches,  namely,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Louis  and  the  church 
of  Nfltre  Dame;  the  latter  erected  by  J.  H.  Manaaid  in  | 
the  rei;^  of  Louis  XTV.,  the  former  by  another  Mansard  I 
in  ths  reign  of  Ix)uis  W.  Tlicre  is  also  a  boantifnl  chapel  ] 
attached  to  the  royal  <'ollei:e  Moinierly  an  Anirustinian 
nunnery',  foundetl  by  the  c|U"en  of  Luuis  XV,  ,  and  there 
is  a  pcuisli  church  in  the  viliage  or  subinb  of  Montreuil. 
Tlw  ftneral  hospital  is  flOe  of  the  finest  in  France  j  and 
tlMie  «ra  a  Petit  Staunaire,  or  a  seminaiy  for  boys  designed 
far  the  priesthood;  the  primaiy  normal  senool  or  the 
Aeadt'mie  Univcrsitairo  of  Paris;  a  public  library  of 
42/XH)  volumes,  placed  in  what  was  anticntly  the  foreign- 
I'ffice  :  a  niusieuni  :  a  free-school  for  drawiiii; :  an  aijricul- 
tusal  society  J  a  theatre  j  baths  j  several  barracks;  and  a 


prison.  Nearfbetf^wniitlwi^  aq^mpa«ftal  Htn^of 

Grignon. 

'Versailles  had  some  manufactnrea  of  flc««iiia,  files, 

clocks  and  watches,  jcwelleiy,  cotton-yam,  pet^  pasteboard, 
hats,  hosiery,  wax  candles,  earthenw  aie,  and  glass,  'i  lu  rc 
are  breweries  and  tan-yards,  and  a  number  of  nursery- 
gnninds ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  groceries,  and 
Iruit-trces.  There  are  two  weekly  markets,  of  little  im- 
portance, and  three  yearly  fairs.  A  number  qf  the  old 
nobility  and  others  of  good  families,  French  and  foreign, 
reside  at  Versailles.  A  small  garrison  is  kept  tbere. 

Several  of  the  royal  family  of  France  were  bom  at  Ver- 
sailltjs:  among  them.  Plulii  j-u  V.,  king  of  Spain;  I^uis 
\VI.,  XVIL,  and  XVlIi.,  and  Charles  X.,  kings  of 
France  :  Marshal  Berthier,  the  benevolent  Abbe  de  TEpee, 
and  General  Hoche,  were  also  natives  of  Vemaiiles  or  of 
Montreuil. 

The  treaty  of  pepca  which  dosed  the  American  war  wm 
signed  at  yersaules  (x.n.  1783),  and  some  events  of  the 

earlier  period  of  the  Kevolution  nc-currnt  tiicre.  It  was  at 
Versailles  that  tlie  biate--.-i.'eiR  ral  ;u>ei:il  ili  d  May,  a.i». 
17^1)',  and  tlic  deputies  of  tin-  Turs-i'tie'..  ur  Commons, 
constituted  themselves  the  National  Assembly.  The  dis- 
turbances and  outrages  of  the  following  October  led  to  the 
removal  both  of  the  king  aiKi  of  the  I^mial  Asaemh^y  to 
Fans.  In  8ep4.,  1792,  fifty-five  prisonen  on  their  way 
from  (1:  h  a'is  to  Paris  were  :r.  arly  all  massacred  at  Versailles, 
as  well  a>  a  luuuber  of  persons  confined  in  tile  prisons.  In 
1815  a  small  i'ni^^-ian  detachment,  having  been  repulsetl 
in  a  skiruiish  near  Versailles,  Bliicber,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  entered  tha  plaoa,  ud  disarmed  and 
plundered  the  inhabitants. 

Venues  is  the  seatof  aUilMori^tlMdioeeBeof  whidi 
comprehends  the  depaitaaeot:  toe  bidioii  kaauflkagaa 
of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 

The  arrondi)*enient  of  Versailles  has  an  area  of  3128 
square  miles,  and  comprehends  114  communes  :  it  is  sub- 
divided into  ten  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace :  the  population  was,  in  1831,  ISOJtl ;  in 
183B.  133.55 L 

(Yaysse  de  Villieia,  Ilitterain  Duerif4i/dt  la  France; 
Dulaure,  Envirom  da  Pari*;  Malte-Bran,  GoograpM* 

Unirerseli*  ;  Diction fxi ire  (i^o^rap/iiijiie  UmMTMk) 

VERSED  SINE.  [Tiuc;u>o.Mi;rKV.] 

VEliSIUN.  The  word  Version,  or  Translation,  is  used  to 
express  the  transferring  of  some  written  composition  from 
one  language  into  another.  Like  many  other  terms,  trans- 
ktion  cannot  ba  bdefly  defined:  tha  notion  of  translation 
nnnt  h«  attained  by  a  oonndeiation  of  all  fke  eonffitioaa 
of  translation  ;  and  the  right  understanding  of  its  natorc 
involves  a  part  of  the  general  theory  of  language.  . 

If  two  languages  corresponded  ])erl'eclly  :  if  every  term 
in  the  one  language  had  its  equivalent  in  the  other;  and  if 
the  forms  of  speech  in  the  two  languages  were  also  pen'ect 
eqnivaleoita,  the  difficulty  of  translation  would  not  b«  great. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  discover  the  equivalent 
terms  and  the  equivalent  forms  of  si)eech  in  the  two  lan- 
guage^ and  translation  would  be  effected  by  mere  anbsti- 
iutioii.  In  tliis  supposed  case,  iis  the  terms  and  the  forms 
of  expression  would  be  perfectly  equivalent,  a  person  who 
should  read  the  translation  would  understand  it  exactly  as 
a  person  would  understand  the  original ;  for  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  two  languages  being  perfect  equivalents 
involves  the  stf^ipoation  of  the  ol^^s  of  thought  and  the 
mode  in  which  their  relations  to  one  another  are  .viewed 
being  the  same  for  thi'  ■,)etiple  v,lio  use  the  twn  1;i!i:;iuiLr<'-. 
Now  no  two  langnagt  s  have  this  perfect  oquivuleiice  of 
terms  and  forms  of  speech*  and  thMefiWC  n-  ftotmt  tnuiB- 
lation  cannot  be  made. 

The  general  distribution -of  words  into  notional  and  re!»> 
tional  words  is  explained  in  the  article  NonoN.  In  no 
two  languages  are  all  the  notional  wndi  perfeelly  equi- 
valent. Such  word';  n»  expNM  many  of  the  ortliiniry 
object-*  of  sen.-e,  as  sun,  moon,  man,  woman,  are  perfeet 
equivalents;  but  all  the  wonls  wl/ich  e\pre-,s  (ilijects  of 
sense  in  one  language  have  not  their  equivalents  in  another. 
Various  nations  have  varioos  article;*  of  dress,  various 
utenailsi  implements,  and  ornaments  which  are  peculiar  to 
them,  and  oonsequentiy  have  not  their  equivalenta  in 
another  language.  If  such  terms  are  rendered  by  some 
other  tcnn  in  the  lanirunjrc  into  which  the  translation  is 
made,  thr  triui-l;il;n!i  '.\ill  r.:il  r, iisvey  the  exact  n.)tiiin  oi 

the  original,  though  it  may  come  near  enougli  tor  many 
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purpose*.  In  some  cases  the  difference  is  immaterial,  as 
maybe  shown  by  inbtanoe* ;  in  others  the  lUfferenee  is 
material.  The  Latin  words  •  domus'  and  '  navis  '  may  be 
respectively  rendered  by  the  English  '  houie'  and  '  ship,' 
thousb  Komao  houMS  and  ihipe  differ  considerably  fVom 
Engnirii  houM  and  -ahipa.  Bat  if  the  word  *  domus '  is 
merely  used  to  tdgnify  the  general  notion  of  a  dw^ling  for 
man,  as  for  exainple  when  one  wishes  to  say  that  a  *  man 
wa-i  killi-d  in  a  housi-  and  not  in  th.'  sticif,'  the  precise 
ditterence  between  Uoman  huu>cs  uiui  KiiltUsIi  is  imnn- 
terial,  for  house  in  such  rase  is  used  in  ils  most  sri'tieml 
aeaae.  But  if  in  the  original  Latin  pa-ssatre  anything 
tamed  Oa  the  difference  between  '  domus '  and  '  vm'fli 
oypoadl  to  one  another,  then,  unlew  the  Enj^iah  Jan^tntre 
powesaed  two  words  wMeh  tnonid  aland  in  tm  aaine  oppo- 
>iili;)n  111  (ttie  atitither  a-s  '  domus '  and  '  villa."  a  translation 
ciiiiKl  not  be  made  suuply  by  equivalent  terms  :  it  must 
be  etteeted  in  some  other  way.  Material  ol)ject.s  tiien,  fur 
which  tiiere  may  be  equivalents  in  two  lanpiajjes  when 
the  object  h  used  in  its  most  general  aen.se.  may  not  have 
a<|aivMents  in  tlie  two  languages  when  used  in  this  special 
aeaae.  Thtn  the  Latin  words  *  p•te^^*  *  xtrm,'  *  lanx,'  are 
woidB  which  express  the  general  notion  of  a  thing  that  is 
used  to  contain  other  tUngi ;  but  m  they  are  also  used  to 
indicate  a  jiaiticular  kind  of  containi:!;;  vessel,  there  can 
be  no  translation  of  such  terms  unless  we  have  both  the 
Ihinffs  and  the  name  for  them.  It  apjx  ars  then  that,  even 
in  the  case  of  such  ordinary  things  as  domestic  utensils,  a 
translator  will  often  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  word  equivalent 
tothefirigiaiaiwordi  and  he  mart  either  find  a  word  which 
ooRKs  the  neaittt  to  it,  or  he  nniat  adopt  tiie  original  word. 
In  thi  one  rase  he  will  not  convey  an  exact  notion  to  the 
reader,  and  he  may  convey  a  very  erroneous  notion  ;  in 
the  other  he  will  convey  none  at  all.  uriK'^s  tl)e  n  ader  hap- 
pens to  know  the  thinsr  intended  by  the  term  in  the  original 
iuniriiiige.  The  context  may  often  help  to  the  ri^ht  under- 
standing of  a  term,  but  that  is  not  the  matter  at  present 
under  eoniideration. 

The  terms  which  denote  the  political  and  religiou.s  insti- 
tutions or  usages  of  a  country  often  present  still  greater 
difficulty.  The  Roman  term's  '  Aedilis,'  '  Consul,'  '  Co- 
mitia,'  '  Tribus,'  *  Judex,'  '  Pontifex,'  '  .Xu^ur,'  caimot  be 
rendered  into  our  languatfc  by  any  eiiuivalent  terms.  In 
th«se  and  many  similar  instances  it  has  become  usual  to 
adopt  the  original  term,  with  the  termination  sometimes 
il^ntljr  altered,  and  the  reader  of  aoeh  ttanelations  is  aop- 
BMed  either  to  Inunr  what  fhcae  terms  mean  or  to  hare 
Dooks  which  will  explain  them.  This  is  in  fact  the  only 
practicable  mode  of  trandating  such  terms,  and  such  trans- 
lation is  not  liable  to  more  objection  than  a  book  in  one's 
own  language  which  contains  numerous  technical  terms, 
the  exphumtion  of  which  is  not  {^vcn  in  the  book,  and 
cannot  De  got  from  the  context,  but  must  be  sought  for  in 
S  dUotionary  or  work  of  reference. 

If  the  original  language  has  been  more  cultivated  than 
flte  language  into  which  the  translation  is  made,  the  trans- 
lator will  find  that  he  is  ill  provided  with  terms  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  original,  toreign  works  on  jiirNpnidencc 
or  philosophy,  when  translated  into  English,  present  this 
difficulty,  wluch  can  only  be  overcome  by  adopting  the 
technical  terms  of  the  original  language.  If  the  trans- 
tator  were  to  attempt  to  nrnke  names  which  ahould  corre- 
spond to  the  original  terras,  he  wonM  nothoeo  Krely  to 
succeed  in  getting  them  adopted  as  by  tWUMfawiny  the 
original  terms  into  his  translation. 

That  part  of  translation  then  which  consists  simply  in 
finding  equivalent  notional  terms  is  limited.  It  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  two  languages,  the  original  and 
that  of  Uie  translation,  how  far  equivalent  terms  con  be 
found.  In  all  matters  which  characterise  the  usages  of  a 
people,  it  is  impossible  to  find  equivalents  in  two  languages, 
for  Dv  the  term  character  is  here  meant  something  which 
e«ich  lijus  and  the  otlu  r  hits  not.  As  to  all  li'nns  which  are 
the  expression  of  univer.-.al  notions,  such  as  are  in  a  great 
dei^ree  independent  of  the  character  of  a  peoj)!e,  those 
languages  which  have  been  cultivated  to  an  equal  degree, 
do  possess  terms  which  are  tafldnBilijr  equivalent  Bat 
even  here  there  i»  often  n  reiy  great  dimculty  in  aaeer- 
tainingthe  equivalent  terns,  aa  any  one  nwr  satisiy  him- 
self by  attempting  to  translate  into  Englisii  such  a  work 
as  Cicero's  treatise  on  the  Orator,  or  some  iwirts  of 
Tacitus. 

Perbflfa  it  U.oftaa  easkr  to  traoslatQ  £rou  one  language 


into  another  when  the  two  languages  have  no  hi.<tonP«l 
conneetu)n,  than  when  they  are  related  as  original  and 
derive<l  langaat:e.s,  or  as  lanjruaijes  which  have  inter* 
changed  terms,  or  where  the  i  xclu.n-je  has  been  all  on  oiiO 
side ;  for  it  often  happens  that  words  which  are  tranafeirtd 
fVom  one  language  imo  another  retain  nearly  the  ai4|pnd 
form,  and  yet  have  either  been  adojrfed  in  a  cmferent  sente 
IVom  the  original  sense,  or  have  in  course  of  lime  acq«|y«d 
such  dilfercnt  meaning.  It  wnnid  he  easy  to  find  nunieram 
examples  of  such  change  of  meaning  in  words  that  liave 
been  introdiued  into  the  English  either  directly  trotlxtM 
Latin  or  through  the  medium  of  other  languages. 

The  union  of  notional  words  into  connected  speech  or 
language  is  effected  by  the  words  of  relation,  wnich  nw 
either  appendages  added  tow«idB,or  teponleamanfroras, 
or  l>oth  ;  and  it  is  also  effected  by  the  order  of  the  wofda. 
Now  tiie  words  of  relation  and  the  order  of  words  dlftr 
I  (Misiderahly  in  most  lani:ua,:(  s,  and  hence  nrise^i  a  gn-at 
difficulty  in  translation  ;  iur  lauLTuage  consists  not  of  single 
words,  no  more  than  a  ship  coimists'of  trees:  in  the  eaaj 
of  language  and  a  ship,  words  and  timber  are  raaterialeii 
but  materials  without  Ibrm  hM«  no  significance.  Yet  in 
everything  the  nature  of  the  material  is  an  element  in  Ihd 
capacity  for  receiving  form  :  and  in  langtmge  the  possefe- 
sion  or  abseiu-e  of  case-endings,  and  of  sutfixis  which 
show  the  lUfKlifications  of  words,  called  ino<le  and  tense, 
materially  influences  tiie  cajiat-ity  of  the  language  lor  ex- 
pressing a  given  idea  with  perspicoity,  brevity,  and  ibrce  : 
it  also  materiiOy  tSlMa  the  poewble  aider  of  the  words. 
ThoM  langOBgM  wUeh  poMSi  t  arn  rmlhigi  and  vethal 
teminatione  in  abundance  ean  Tarr  the  order  of  tlic  wofSt 
in  a  great  nnmhcr  of  ways,  <«o  as  to  place  jiarticnlar  woltH 
in  those  positions  where  ihey  shall  be  nu^'-t  i  rt'eetive.  A 
language  like  the  F.tiL'H-h,  whicli.  in  its  present  form,  hai 
few  suffixes,  is  much  more  limited  in  this  power  than  the 
German,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin.  languages  alw>  difffw 
greatly  in  the  number  of  small  words  (relational  werda^ 
which  OM  adapted  to  express  the  rdation  of  nolioMil  teraii 
to  one  another.  Some  of  the  more  deKcate  oolosm  wMefl 
are  thus  expressed  in  one  language  are  absolutely  ineapaMe 
of  being  expresseti  in  another  by  any  corresponding 
relational  wonis,  and  sometimes  they  cannot  be  expressed 
by  any  combination  of  words. 

It  will  now  not  be  ditfieult  to  ascertain  in  a  general  way 
what  can  be  effected  in  atranslation,'andwhat  ought  to  W 
attempted.  Some  people  have  had  a  notion  that  a  tmaila' 
tion  should  be  Nterel,  or  near  to  the  original,  bywIMHi 
meant  that  every  won!  of  the  original  should  have  its 
equivalent  in  the  trAn-lation.  or  nearly  so.  There  in  nO 
olijerlinti  to  this,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  consisteiit  Iv  with 
the  proper  idioms  of  the  translator's  langtiage  ;  yet  such  a 
tj-anslation  is  not  commendable  because  it  is  mtnk,  hilt 
because  it  is  tnie.  The  idiom  of  the  translation  mat^tt 
be  corrupted  by  an  imitation  of  the  Warn  of  the  oiMmA. 
If  [what  is  called  a  literal  version  is  a  miffieient  veiMll  of 
the  meaning,  and  if  it  is  also  expressed  in  a  true  'idhNrf, 
the  translation  is  trood  ;  but  its  literal  charHoter  is  a  inert* 
accident.  It  will  dejiend  both  on  the  character  of  the  two 
languages  and  on  the  character  of  the  original  work  how 
far  the  version  shall  in  its  form  oonespond  to  the  origirml. 
iSimple  nanmthre  is  genenify  wtoed  from  one 
lanfnage  into  another  wMmnA  wiyu*  anoh  ft«m:  lh» 
form  or  the  original  Worin  wtdeh  nawe  mora  of  m 

artistic  ehanieter  prc-i  'Tt  greater  difficulties,  whether  they 
are  historical,  ciitual,  oi  poetical.  Poetry  presents  the 
greatest  difficulties,  because,  in  addilum  to  the  general 
difficulty  of  transferring  the  meaning  of  cue  language  into 
another,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  (he  ihyllH 
mieal  form  of  the  original,  and  this  is  sometioMe  inipaa- 
.  Bible.  Horace  aneeeeded  in  intradneing  the  Ofook  ^rfle 
metres  into  the  I..atin  language  in  his  translations  or  imi- 
tations ;  but  Horace  was  a  master  of  his  art,  and  he  had  a 
langua|;e  which  was  sufficiently  near  to  his  (iriuit  al.  The 
translations  of  Voss  from  t!ie  ^ireek  and  Latin  poets  have 
the  udvantaije  of  beiiiLC  ui  a  language  which,  from  its 
copiou.snesa,  its  grammatical  forms,  and  its  capacity  of 
combining  words,  renders  such  an  undertaking  praetieHia 
in  skilful  lumds.  The  £n|(liah  language  haa  copieaaaem 
•nd  energy,  but  lew  flexibility  than  Im  Oerman,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  rhythmical  form ^  of  other  languaires  is 
sometimes  imposetiblc  in  an  Erurlish  ver>.ion  :  imd  with»Mit 
this  imitation  the  translation  i*l  p  jetiv  lecomplete,  lor 
the metiicai  form  is  a  put  ofpo«trjr.  Ji  is  indeed  a\eu  m 
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t  a  pMM  tHMlalidtt  tlM  MtM  of  poetry  iM 
of  pn«ft  coBiptMition,  for  th«  eaaentiiJ  qu&liU«a  of 
'  are  not  destroyed  by  reduciog  it  from  iu  metrical  into 
»  prohuii;  r>jrui.  In  this  lorm  it  may  titiU  fill  the  mind  with 
Uut  uuakfffi  01'  the  orifi^inal,  but  it  will  not  equally  aHec-t 
tiM  paiikiuiu  ;  fur  the  paaeioru  are  mo»t  vehemently  niuvtd 
tedueot  •ensuoiu  impressioua,  and  the  ceoMiouii  character 
m  po«tsy  in  its  matrical  fonn.  All  attMipto  therefore  at 
poet  teal  traoriation  fhm  una  tegmfa  iito  MUilkcr  tm 
oaly  be  partially  totmmtik  mUtm  fm  tkamttm  of  th« 
tivo  lanfTuat^es  adHitosf  ft  pofect  iilriMil  iaitelkMiM 

the  traiivhitiou. 

A  ii;uii).aor  should  diow  his  juilsrinciit  by  the  choice  of 
hW  bul^eot  a»  well  as  by  hus  manner  ot  haudlinfr  it.  He 
wSi  AOt)  «lK>oae  what  is  incapahid  of  being  rendered  ade- 
qwtely.,  He  will  not  attempt  to  iaahion  hi«  fonn  of 
ifpn»itton-to  that  of  the  original  by  doing  violence  to  his 
fira^idiom.  He  will  neither  Mrvilely  follow  the  diviaion 
•f  eenteneeB  nor  the  forms  of  exprc&aon.  He  will  labour 
to  pi-netiate  throi^ththe  authorti  language  Ins  TiH'.uiin?, 
and  he  will  then  alnve  to  express  that  iiuamu;;  iii  his  own 
kuigitage.  He  must  rigidly  itcrulintte  the  result  ul  his 
lltbour.  to  see  if  it  conveys  the  same  meaning  as  the  ori- 
(ImI.  and  neither  more  nor  less.  When  this  is  accoui- 
pliatMd«.  hi«  IwnAtMwi  wiU  be  ■uftnieBt,  though  it  amy 
Ml  be  perfoet.  It  trill  bo  all  that  a  taarialion  oA«a  ou 
bi   a  hufncifut  ropy  of  the  ovipnal. 

But  then  amy  be  suniethinif  waiitiruf.  Ever)' writer  has 
pecuhfintics  Nvliitdi  i-onstiUili  \u-<  style.  One  writer  is 
WOlttutioiu,  compressed,  and  eiier^etiu,  but  perhaps  o1)- 
•HM;  another  is  diffuse,  flowing,  and  redundant,  but  iil!^ 
tho  oar  ■WW  than  tho  mind ;  a  third  may  b«  perspicuous 
■mI  timflBi  but  wttfanl  feeble.  Now  a  translator  who 
■hould  ID  far  mistake  his  urigiual  a*  to  give  a  difluse 
voision  of  a  lententioiis  writer,  or  to  express  any  original 
Hi>»  torm  which  slioiild  1<t>  altogeliier  unhke  it,  would 
•howtiiat  he  liad  ill  appn  ciuted  the  writer's  chmac  tiT,  ami 
this  would  not  be  the  only  blunder  that  we  nii^lil  expect 
hio).   A  \enaon  oi'  a  prose  writer  which  should 


a  general  charaotor  aTtOSothoi  unlike  the  original 
woakl  •*  Mile  Aorit  tho  iMum  of  a  truwlotion  as  a  dull 
proay  vemoB  of  tiw  lUad  would  dnorre  the  name.  To 

t.\  a  Ini  '  imiliutn  brtwceu  a  close  imitation  of  the  style 
ot  tiie  oiiKUial  aud  a  wide  depaiUiri.'  I'luia  it,  bfflonf^s  to 
that  department  ul  the  business  ut  translation  in  whuh 
tMteJO  concerned.  It  is  something  wherein  preciM'  iuk'S 
be  laid  down,  and  vet  the  best  critics  will  not 
ia  tboir  judciaent.  It  is  a  gross  error  which  we 
»«l  aooM  attompUlo  translate  Tacitus,  to  reproduce  the 
original  with  all  its  ofaoeurity  and  brevity  :  it  is  a  grosser 
blaoder  to  weaken  his  sententious  energy  by  a  prolusion  of 
words,  many  of  which,  being  impertinent  aiul  idle,  only 
torm  a  stronger  contrast  with  those  ol  the  original,  which 
have  been  selected  and  anuiiged  with  studioiw  care. 

lake  portrait-painting,  translation  has  only  one  rule,  and 
tluU  not.a  nilo  wtuch  shows  ua  hotr  to  act,  but  only  pre- 
Sfribci  a  tortlill.OlMl  Jklake  your  copy  like  the  original ; 
let  no  maa  ■wtake  it  Many  copies  may  be  ntado,  and 
all  nmy  be  pronounced  to  be  likenesses.  ComparQ  the 
hkenesses  with  one  another,  and  you  will  find  one  which 
sluiil  be  more  like  than  the  rest.  A~k  the  master  ho'.y  he 
made  it:  he  will  say  that  1m;  copied  tlie  uuguiaJ ,  but  how- 
he  did  it  you  cannot  understand,  nor  eati  he  siiy. 

.iUEB&TSa^,  iUVUARD,  was  the  grandson  of  Theo- 
4on  Boarland  Veitte^,  the  descendant  «f  a  Iknily  of 
Hditnt  iMpectability  in  Gueldorlaad,  who  oamo  ovor  to 
this  oounliy  a  young  man  towaida  the  end  of  the  ragn  of 
Henry  VIL,  and,  dyin^  soon  alter  he  had  married  an 
Sagiisliwoman,  left  "a  ehild  uol  n-.ore  thim  nine  months 
^Chom  Ids  mother,  when  he  ci  ew  up,  IjouiuI  appreniieu 
la, a  cooper.  .  Verstegan  the  cooper,  who,  wlu  ii  he  be- 
bla  oma  master,  caniad  on  bis  trade  in  the  parish 
of  0t.  Cathorinti  lon^fta.  ap|Man  to  have  been  in  good 
dtoiuaitanoes:  Richard  was  his  ion,  and  after  having 


been  instructed  in  Ihe  classics  at  school,  was  sent  bw 
to  the  L'uiven.ity  ol  Uxlord,  where  ho  soon  came  to  dia- 
tinguiidi  himscll',  especially  by  his  proficiency  in  Saxon 
iitoiature  and  the  knowledge  of  the  national  antiquitu-D, 
'ias  then  much  in  vogue.  He  left  the  University  how- 
'.wilbout  taking  a  degree,  objecting,  it  seems,  to  the 
if^  and  soon  after,  openly  declaring  himself  a  Roman 
CMholicrhe  left  England  and  took  up  his  rctideoco  at 
jUiyiorp-  llefu  he  publulMd  hia  flat  work,athia lyiaito, 
F.  C«,  No.  IWl. 


now  of  freat  rarity,  enfitleJ  •  thtatram  Cmdelitafnm 
UaE>reticomm  nostri  Teniporis.'  It  is  a  violent  afrack 
upon  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  povernment.  e>peeia!iy  in 
reierenee  to  the  exeeutions  ul  Iim.iN  arid  other  Popish 
recusants  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  curious  lor  a  number  of  eopper-. 
plate  engravings  it  contains,  representing  the  hanging, 
beheadinir.  and  quartering  of  these  iaaitjm»  as  they  are 
&t>led,  aKer  drawing*  made  by  tho  author.  This  appcont 
tohara  boon  bot'ore  1S86,  aJthoogh  tiie  only  edition  of 
tho  book  that  is  now  known  is  dated  1892;  for  in  ir>8.5 
Vorstegan  is  stated  to  h:i\i-  pone  to  Pari*.  Hi:d  to  hnv.- 
been  there  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  the  kinir,  Henrv 
III.,  on  the  Kiitrlish  ambassadoi  s  rejireieutation  ol  the 
abusive  nature  of  the  work.  However,  he  was  not  long 
detained  in  rustodv ;  and  upoB  his  release  he  returned  to 
AnttNsrp,  where  he  sat  up  OS  a  printer,  and  is  said  tc 
ham  prospered  in  that  hoiinois,  and  boob  8eqaii«d  the 
means  of  living  in  good  style.  In  ieo5  ni)peari>d  at 
Antwerp  the  first  edition,  in  small  quarto,  ol  Ins  best- 
knovm  work  entitled,  '  A  Restitution  ol  Decayed  Intelli- 
gence concerning  the  most  noble  and  renowned  English 
.Nation.'  Tliis  perlbrnKiiUf,  which  is  adorned,  like  tUB* 
other  book,  with  engravings  irom  drawings  by  the  author, 
and  which  was  reprinted  at  London  in  4to.  in  IflM,  and  in 
8to.  in  10S3  ana  1074,  contains  a  few  euiiooa  fiKta  ami 
rsoMrks ;  but  it  had  been  nearly  soperaeded  befbre  it 
from  the  press  by  Camden's  '  nritannia,'  the  first  edition  of 
wliich  appeared  the  procediii':  year.  It  is  now  considered 
as  of  hardly  any  authority.  \  ersteijan  is  also  supposed 
to  be  the  author  ol  '  tides  m  imitation  of  the  Seven  Feni- 
ti  ntial  Psahii-s'  i)roressing  to  be  by  R.  V.,  and  some  other 
tracts  in  English  with  the  same  initials,  printed  abroad  in 
the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy,  of  which  a  Ibt 
is  given  in  Wood's  '  Athoa»  OmmieiMMa.'  He  married! 
some  yesio  before  his  death,  whidi  is  believed  to  have 
taken  place  about  IKCj.  Sir  Egcrton  Brydires  has  eiven 
a  short  account  ul  Liie  rare  volume  of  '  Odes,'  attributed 
to  Verstegan  in  his  •Cemaia  litemia,'  iL  9Mff  (M 
edition.) 

NE'KTEBRA.  rSiiKi.«ioii.] 

V  KRTEBRALI'N A.   [FoBAiafnnaAt  ytA.x^p,  a48.1 

VfiKTEBRATA,  the  principal  eiand  division  of  tKe 
animal  kingdom,  consisting  of  the  'Vertebrate  Animals  or 
those  which  have  a  true  backbone.  Tliis  division  in- 
eludes  Mull  and  the  aiunuils  which  most  resemble  hiu». 

la  the  rcrtihrita  the  brain  and  principal  trunk  or 
ehonl  of  tile  ikinous  syhtem  is  enclosed  in  a  bony  or 
gristly  case  composed  of  the  skull  and  the  vcrtebne.  To 
the  sides  of  this  oential  column  are  attached  (when 
pnoent*)  tho  ribs  and  bones  of  the  Uaobs.  [Sulron.] 
This  bm^ftamowork  forms  the  support  Of  the  muMleo, 
which  tlie  machinery  is  put  in  action  ;  and  the  visoflia  are 
enclosed  in  the  head,  the  chest,  and  the  trunk. 

The  animals  of  tliisi  division  have  all  red  blood  ;  a  mus- 
cular heart ;  a  mouth  with  two  one  placed  above  or 
in  front  of  the  other;  and  generally  distinct  organs  of  the 
senses  of  sight,t  amell,lheariug,  and  taste,  placed  in  the 
cavities  Of  the  ihee.  They  have  never  more  than  foar 
limbs;  the  soMB  an  alwaya  atpanlo }  and  then  iaahrqpa 
a  very  limilar  distribution  of  the  tnedultaiy  ttasees  and 

the  pritu-ijiiil  hr.uiclu'R  ol"  the  m^rMnis  sy^teIll. 

Cuvier,  Iroiu  whoni,  ehivUy,  tins  deliiution  is  taki'ii, 
remarks,  that  in  examining  more  closely  each  of  ;he 
of  tliis  grand  series  of  animals,  one  always  finds  soma 
analogy,  even  in  the  species  most  distant  from  each  other, 
and  may  follow  out  tne  degradations  of  the  same  plan, 
from  J^AW  to  the  lowest  of  the  Fishes. 

The  following  are  the  classes  of  the  Vertebraia:^ 
Mammalia  ;  Aves  [Biaiw]  ;  RejAilia  [Rkptilks]  ;  PtWM 
[Fi.ii-]. 

VERTEX,  a  n.mie  i;iveii  to  any  rtniarkable  or  principal 
point,  paiticulurly  when  that  point  is  considered  as  the 
top  or  summit  ot  a  figure.  Thus  we  have  the  three  ver- 
tices of  a  triangle,  the  vertex  of  a  cone  or  pyramid,  &c. 

VERTICAL.  The  aenith  being  conndered  as  a  vertex, 
which  in  fact  it  is,  when  the  worn  vertex  means  summit,  a 
'  vertical  plane  is  one  which  passes  through  the  line  drawn 
iroin  the  .spectator  to  his  zenith;  a  vertical  plane  therefore 
merely  nuans  one  which  is  perpendicular  tO.  the  " 
aitd  a  vertical  line  has  the  same  meaning. 


*  The  Laroprfv,  far  inttaocr.  li  ss  I 
ttlpslsi  Is  >B  ncrf  lloo. 
1  n*  GNMM  sn  (SMvUoiki. 

*  Vol;XXVL-2  0  _ 
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VERTICILLUS,  in  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  ar- 
ntngement  of  flowi  i>>  and  It-avi.-,  around  tlie  axis.  Wlion- 
cver  IcBves  arc  si'atoil  on  tlic  sanif  jilane  on  the  axis  uf  the 

Eiant,  and  on  ditforcnt  sidt  A  of  tlie  axis,  thi-y  are  said  to 
e  opposite;  but  if  several  leaves  are  seated  on  the  same 
plane  in  •  atelhte  inannor,  they  form  avcrticillus.  When- 
ever there  ate  more  thwn  two  leavet  and  two  flowers  ar- 
ranged on  the  same  plane,  thev  are  called  veitieillate.  In 
many  Lnmiaccoiis  plants  the  flowers  are  arranged  on  the 
same  plane  on  opjiusite  Miles  of  the  axis,  several  flowers 
e\i>titi<^  opposite  eruh  nthi  r  uii  ll'.e  same  side:  this  is 
Bonietunes  called  a  spurious  wiioil,  r'-rtirillus  spurim.  In 
many  plants  the  flowers  are  only  developed  on  one  side 
of  the  stem,  as  in  Teucrium  Chammlrys,  Hyssopus  ojici- 
natit,  andaome  species  of  Rumex;  and  in  these  cases  the 
flowers  are  said  to  form  a  half-whorl,  vertieUlv*  dimidi- 
attu.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  normal  spiral  ar- 
rangement of  Hie  pa;',  of  pltiiils.  the  rotfular  verticillus 
results  from  the  suiiprissiua  of  intirnodes  on  all  sides 
of  the  axis;  the  spurious  \  erlnillus.  iVoin  tlu'  sii]i]ires-S!oti 
of  intcmodeb  on  two  sides  oni^' ;  whilst  tlie  dimidiate  is  the 
result  of  suppression  on  one  side  only. 

VERTI'GO,  or  Giddiness,  is  a  peculiar  acoiation  de- 
pendinsr  probably  on  some  disturbance  of  the  circulatioa 
in  the  !>iHin.  It  need  not  ho  de>erilu'<l,  for  whoever  has 
not  li  It  it  may  do  so  at  onee  by  tiii  iiiiii;  round  a  lew  times 
rapidly.  Tlie  r.atuie  ol' the  change  produepd  in  the  hrain 
by  the  numeroiw  causes  of  giddiness  is  altotfether  un- 
known ;  probably  the  sensation  may  be  the  result  of  seve- 
ni  different  conditions,  fur  it  ensues  alike  when  the 
pgreaaure  of  the  blood  upon  the  brain  is  diminislied  by 
bleedine.  and  when  it  is  increased  in  plethora,  or  what  is 
called  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  :  it  is  a  sicrn  too 
as  well  of  detieiency  of  food  iw  of  repletion;  ami  of  the 
various  cuutuuied  movements  by  which  the  steady  flow  of 
blood  throut^h  the  brain  may  be  disturbed,  thouL'-i  tin'  ro- 
tatory motion  is  the  most  general  cause  of  tfiddmcss.  yet 
the  movement  of  the  head  backwards  and  forwards  or  from 
aide  to  aide  will  produce  it  as  effectually,  and  the  vertical 
movement,  such  aa  is  endured  in  the  pitchinec  of  a  ship, 
more  certainly  stiU,  At  present  therefore  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  whatever  disturbs  the  nioveiiieiit  (>r  the  pres- 
sure of  the  blood  within  the  brain  may  [  r  -lure  i^iddiness  ; 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  occurs  without  any  cause  of  this 
kind,  as  a  .sympathetu-  or  purely  subject i\e  sensation,  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself. 

As  a  sign  of  disease  vertigo  by  itself  indicates  very  little. 
No  judgment  can  be  formed  from  it  except  by  taking  it  in 
connection  with  the  other  characters  of  the  aifeclion  of 
which  it  is  a  tiart,  and  the^e  will  cjenerally  he  sufficiently 
indicative.  Its  most  common  causi?  is  some  disturbance  of 
the  digestive  orRans,  and  it  may  be  safely  treated  in  that 
view,  except  in  those  who  are  prone  to  apoplexy  or  other 
cerclxml  dfieaie^  in  wlwai  it  most  be  alwaya  reguded  with 
iter. 

VERTI'GO,  M iOIci^  name  for  a  genus  of  the  Colimaeea 
of  Lamarek. 

Qtntrie  Charartrr. — Shell  eyiindru-ally  fissii'orm,  sinis- 
tral, hyaline  ;  the  aperture  margined,  sinuons,  and  denti- 
culate on  the  inner  edge ;  the  peristome  s<HDewhat 
reflected. 

This  terrestrial  fmoa  ia  minute,  and  beais  some  reaem- 
blanoeto/>po;  but  tilt  abetti  iM^inialnl,  or  lelUhanded, 
to  use  the  coUeotei^  tem,  and  of  a  giaaqr  traoaparai^. 


\  .  ^li^o  jHwi'.la.    (t ileal  MWd.) 

VERTOT,  RENfi' AUBERT  DE,  was  the  second  son  of 
a  i»or  Norman  gentleman,  who  claimed  kindred  with  every 
family  of  distinction  in  his  province.  Hen6  was  born  oii 
the  2y1h  of  November.  16.V}.  He  8tudie<l  in  the  Jesuits" 
(JoUeee  at  Rouen.  He  "as  cliaiacterised  from  childhnotl 
by  an  earnest  spirit  of  piety.  Towards  tlic  close  of  the 
second  year  of  hia  eoilegiate  atudies  he  disappeared,  and 
although  ao  active  search  waa  immmiiately  instituted,  it 
was  not  till  alter  the  lapse  of  six  months  that  he  was  dis- 
covcrcfl  in  the  ('njuu  luu  convent  at  ArLrenlan.  All  cflbits 
to  divert  hun  l!rom  tiu  intention  of  juituug  tiiat  order  were 


fhutleaa :  lie  took  the  tows,  and  adopted  the  conventnal 
name  of  Brother  Zachary.  The  rigour  of  the  order  under- 
mined a  constitution  naturally  delicate ;  ho  was  obliged 

to  visit  his  family  for  tl,r  n  storntion  of  liis  health.  The 
opinions  of  medical  men  and  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  persuaded  him,  with  some  difFieulty  .  to  join  a  less 
ascetic  order ;  and  the  pope's  dispensation  having  been 
obtained,  he  entered  in  his  twcnty-eeeond  jretr  the  Pre- 
Tifffflwtrwit  Abb^  at  ValaciT* 

The  abM  Colbert  was  at  uds  time  geneial  of  the  Pftmon- 
stratcnsian  order.  Ileaiinff  a  favourable  account  of  the 
talents  and  acquireiiu  nts  of  youtiir  Vei  tot,  he  appointed  him 
his  secretary.  SotJii  alter  he' pre-euteil  him  with  the  priorj' 
of  Joveuenil.  \\y  the  canon  law,  any  regular  priest  who  hati 
obtaiiied  a  liceiu'C  to  miit  onc  order  and  join  another  wsis 
declared  incapable  of  iiol^nf  any  charge  or  dignitv  in  his 
new  ftntemity.  Tlie  order  opposed  the  prmnotion  or  Veitot 
on  this  ground.  The  appointment  was  confirmed  bjrnpftpnl 
bull :  still  the  monks  were  refractory.  A  royal  iiqanetion 
was  obtained  to  corrohora'e  the  decree  of  the  pope,  but 
at  this  stage  of  the  business  Vertot  withdrew  his  claim. 
Probably  he  anticipated  little  comfort  in  an  abbey  where 
the  inmates  had  so  stoutlv  opposed  his  admisuon.  He 
applied  fbr  the  cure  of  Croissy-la-Carenne,  near  Marly, 
the  presentation  to  which  belonged  to  the  order;  and 
retiring  to  it,  devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his 
spiritual  dot  it  s  and  liti  mry  pursuits. 

Hitherto  Vertot  s  name'  had  been  unknown  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  pris  ate  iVieiuls  anil  his  ecclesiastical  brethren. 
At  the  instiu'ation,  it  is  said,  of  Fontenelle,  Ht.  Pierre,  ami 
other  frien  ;.i,  he  undertook  historical  compositions.  H)«« 
first  publication  waa  his  '  HistiHre  de  la  Coqjuration  de 
Portugal,*  which  waa  published  in  1609.  The  recent  revo- 
lution in  England  rendered  the  title  attractive:  the  work 
beeainc  fa-sluonable— and  judges,  such  as  Madame  dc 
Seviirne  and  Pere  Bouhours,  expressed  hichlv  favouralilH 
opinions  of  the  work.  Vertot  niis;ht  have  become  a  lion 
in  the  circles  of  Paris;  but  although  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city,  he  stood  aloof.  His  chief  deaire  ma 
to  return  to  his  native  province.  With  this  vieir  he 
asked  and  <ihtained  a  euro  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  Not 
lontr  after  ho  was  traii'-tV  rred  to  a  richer  living  near  Roueil, 
whh  h,  not  lu  iKLT  dependent  on  his  order,  in  %  great 
measure  released  him  from  their  control. 

Increase  of  wealth  .seemed  but  to  increase  his  industrj'. 
Seven  years  after  the_publication  of  his  first  work  he  gave 
to  the  world  hia  *  Hiatoire  dea  R^olutions  de  Suede.* 
This  work  has  more  of  peraonal  adventure  and  interest 
than  the  former,  and  its  success  was  proportionahly 
c;reater.  Five  edition-*  follnwed  each  other  m  rnjtiil  suc- 
cession. The  work  was  translated  into  se^eln!  l:ui:_'uas:»*^. 
Till'  Swedish  envoy  at  the  court  of  FmiH'e  was  in-^tiueted 
to  engage  Vertot  to  compose  a  general  history  of  Sweden, 
an  overture  which  led  to  nothing. 

In  1701  the  khig  fe-orgeaisea  the  Academy  of  Inaoin- 
tiom  and  Bellea-Lettm.  Yertot  waa  nomimted  Aewe- 
micien  Associ(^.  The  appointment  was  embarni««ing. 
lb'  could  not  afford  to  relintpnsh  his  cure  and  reside  in 
I'aris,  and  by  the  new  regulations  the  A<  ailenu :  ians  vrere 
required  to  he  resident.  The  strict  rule  was  relaxed  in  hia 
favour,  a:id  he  did  not  take  hii  aeat  in  the  Academy  till 
1703,  when  he  had  been  long  enough  n  resident  cleinnw 
man  to  entitle  Mm  to  n  retinn?  pennon.  Ifia  arrivarln 
Paris  was  the  close  of  a  rrttreo  fife,  which  however  had 
been  marked  by  stormy  paasaees.  The  wits  among  his 
accinaintancca  iaid,*Here  end  the  revolutions  oftiio  Abb< 
de  Vertot.' 

In  1705  he  was  appointed  AcadAmicien  Peosionnaire. 
From  this  date  his  contributions  to  the  Annals  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  arc  frequent.  They  turn  chiefly  npon 
historical  topics.  A  discussion  in  which  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Academy  led  to  his  next  publication.  The  assertion 
of  the  antient  independence  of  their  province  by  the 
Hretous  ap|>cared  to  Vertot,  as  salaried  .\cadcmician,  in 
the  liffht  of  a  rebellioti  aijainst  the  royal  authority.  He 
undertook  to  disprove  their  claims.  The  arguments 
swelled  to  such  a  bulk,  that  in  17h)  ho  published  them  m 
a  separate  jyolumc,  entitled  '  Traits  de  la  Mouvanee  dc 
Rrct  ague.*  Hie  continuance  of  the  contfoytawy  nltinnlelj 
extended  thia  emy  into  his  ■  Histoire  compete  de  I'otllb* 
lissement  dw  Brelon<  li'.r.-  les  (iaules.' 

These  occupation-  lii  I    not   divert   Vertot  from  his 

ikvouhte  topic — the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  reDjit)^. 
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ThU  work  U  no  mult  of  a  phUoso^cal  and  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  Roman  aumoritiea.  Its  merit  ia  amply 

artistical — ^the  ele^nt  and  agreeable  narrative  of  statements 
taken  lor  t,'i!inti'd  ;it  tlie  luituisi  of  the  clai>sicjil  aiillnji-s. 
It  \\iX»  Vcit(it  .>  liuouritf  woik  :  lie  \va«  atciistoiutd  to 
read  tVaijnu'iita  of  it  a*  he  advanced,  ut  the  i!u;i  liiii;s  ot'tlie 
Acatletiiy.  ar.d  wa^  known  to  burtit  iiitu  tears  ut  Ills  own 
palhott.  Tiu-s  historjr,  which  appeared  in  1710^  was  sUll 
more  fiivourmbly  received  than  its  predeeeHOM. 

The  repntatiim  of  Vertot  indncea  the  Order  of  ^lalta  to 
iuNite  Idtn  to  I  ti-ome  its  liistoiian.  lie  tomplied  with  the 
request,  ainl  puoli^lied,  in  172(j,  l»is  •  Ili!>toire  des  L'lieva- 
liers  IKi^iulaher*  de  St.  J»  an  ilc  .Ien>:i;deni,  apneli'-s  depiiis 
le^i  (JhevHhei>>  de  Rhodes,  et  aujourd'liui  iv^  Chevaliers  de 
Malte/  Wrtot  was  advanced  in  years  wlieu  he  undeitook 
thia  world  and  he  did  not  aympatbiie  with  the  hnroeiud 
•Kphrits  of  the  middle  a^  as  with  those  of  the  ehusic 
a^jes  of  Ui  iiie.    Thi-  '  v  cf  Malta  '  is  inferior  in  point 

of  tinish  and  piitiiLiijuc'  0:11  to  his  earlier  \^  ritintjs,  but 
infinitely  more  \iiluable  on  ;irriii,!it  ui  in  oii^iiiality.  His 
access  to  authentic  information  rendered  it  valuable,  and 
might  Imve  done  so  to  a  jp«atcr  extent  had  he  possessed 
more  tlie  spirit  of  an  luattHriaa  and  lew  that  of  «  mere 
namtor. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  and  hii  oootribu- 
tions  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy,  two  works  by  Vertot 
have  been  published:  the  first,  an  account  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  broUieraDe  No.iiUe*.  m  17.')5-57,  in  Encland, 
compiled  from  documents  placed  in  bis  hand  by  the  family. 
The  auttior  of  the  notice  of  Vertot  in  the  '  Biograptue 
Universelle '  t>peaka  of  this  work  as  unpublished :  this  is  a 
strani^  oversight  in  an  otherwise  able  article ;  the  book 
was  ({epositcd  m  the  archives  of  the  Noailles  family,  and 
publislied,  iit';i  i  the  author's  death,  in  lour \olunie.s  12ino., 
iit  Le\den,  in  171W.  Two  traets,  one  on  tin-  '  ()ri:,'iii  of  the 
Papal  Soverei^ty,'  the  other  on  the  *  Election  of  Bishops 
ana  Abbots,'  were  published  twenty  years  alter  his  death. 
Their  authenticity  has  never  been  questioned.  They 
•l^pemr  to  have  been  compiled  at  the  request  of  a  minister, 
flntiiw  occarion  of  tome  nnarrel  with  the  court  of  Rome. 

Vertot  dieil  in  the  Palais  Royal  on  the  Mtli  of  .luiie, 
1796.  His  vsorks  are  more  \aiued  lur  their  style — lor  a 
certain  ])Ow<  r  01  diauiatic  puUraiture — than  t'ur  a:iy  other  j 
recommendation,  with  the  exception  of  the  '  Histor)'  of 
Malta'  and  the  •  Account  of  the  Negotiations  of  the  two 
De  Noaiilca,'  which  contain  materiala  for  liistonr  not  to  be 
firand  ebewbere.  The  exoeidTe  enthusiasm  of  his  vouth 
appears  to  have  sobered  down  into  a  tempered  haoitual 
pielv.  lie  was  a  zealous  royalist.  The  controversy  re- 
specting the  ancient  history  ol  Hictairiie  was  earned  ou  by 
iuui  lest  as  an  antiquarian  than  a  political  discu^ssion.  He 
went  eo  flur  in  hia  seal  as  to  denounce  Treret  to  the 
governmert  fbr  some  opinions  expressed  in  that  author's 
'  Origtne  des  TVanfais.'  In  his  private  conduct  Vertot  was 
irreproachable :  the  only  trace  of  passion  in  his  life  was 
the  ardent  nlatonic  attachment  he  conceived  for  Made- 
muLscUe  de  Launay  1  better  known  as  M.ulanie  de  Stael  in 
his  sixtieth  year.  There  was  a  vein  of  ell'euiiuacy  both  iu 
the  intellect  and  cluMCter  of  Vertot;  yet  it  is  impoaaible 
not  to  respect  him. 

VERTuB.  GEORGE :  this  celebrated  English  engraver 
and  antiquary  was  bom  in  I>ondon  in  IWi,  of  patents 
more  honest  than  opulent ;  yet  ■  if  vanity  had  entend  into 
his  composition,'  says  Walpole,  '  In-  r.iight  have  boasted 
the  autniuify  of  his  race.  Two  ol  his  name  were  em- 
ployed b^  ifeiiry  VHI.  in  the  Hoard  of  Works:  but  I  for- 
get— a  lamily  is  not  ancient  if  none  of  tiie  blood  were 
above  the  rank  of  ingenious  men  two  trandred  years  ago.' 
JU  aboul  the  age  of  thirteen  Vertue  wae  placed  with  a 
ncnelnnaa,  who  was  the  principal  engraver  of  araui  in 
London  at  that  tii:ii' :  but,  being  of  extravagant  habits,  ho 
*  b'-oke,'  and  returned  to  his  own  countrj'  three  or  lour 
years  al^er  Vertue  was  bound  to  him.  Vertue,  1:1  liis 
memoir,  has  concealed  liis  name ;  Walpole  questions 
whether  Scaliger  would  have  been  so  tender.  All<  r  this 
ka  qpent  two  yeais  at  home,  which  he  devoted  to  the 
study  of  dmwmg;  he  then  engaged  liimself  for  three 
years  with  the  engraver  Michael  Vandergucht,  which 
term  he  protracted  to  seven;  and  in  17"*'  he  set  up 
for  hirasell.  He  was  introduced  to  Sir  (ukIiVcv  Kiieller, 
an  acquaintance  vThicli  proveil  of  great  .scr\iee  '0  huu 
ahortly  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  his  futher,  when 
the  aupport  of  his  mother  and  brotheis  and  sisters  de> 


Tolved  entirely  upon  him.  The  patronage  of  Sir  Godfrey 
procured  hira  much  employment,  and  in  a  very  sJiort 
time  his  own  merit  procured  him  much  more.  Lord 
Someis  coinniissioned  him  to  entnavc  a  portrait  of  arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  and  this  print,  for  which  he  was  richly 
rewarded,  wa.s  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune.  Wal- 
pole says  nothing  like  this  print  had  appeared  for  some 
yean,  and  Vertue  stood  without  a  compeutor  m  any  coun- 
try. Edelinck  of  France,  White  Of  England,  and  Van 
Ounst  of  Holland,  were  dead. 

Ill  his  leisure  houi-s  Vertue  practised  draw  ing  and  music, 
and  stiuli.  d  French  and  Italian,  and  later  he  acquired  also 
Duteh.  In  171 1  an  Academy  of  Painting  was  instituted  ia 
London,  of  which  Sir  Godfrey  Knelier  was  plac^  ut  the 
head,  and  Vertue  was  one  of  its  first  members :  he  drew 
a  little  in  water-colours,  and  painted  a  few  portmits,  but 
his  productions  in  this  style  consisted  chiefl\  ui  coi  a-s  of 
old  or  interesting  works  which  he  intended  I'o  eiii.^iave. 

During  the  reign  of  .Vnne,  Veit.ie  was  eiiietly  employed 
over  purtmits  atler  Knelier,  Dahl,  Uieliaidson,  Jervase, 
Gibson,  and  others;  and  at  the  accession  of  George  1.  be 
engmved  a  large  head  of  the  king  after  Knelier,  of  which 
Mvend  tliouaandt  were  sold,  and  which  brought  him  a 
great  increase  of  business,  though  by  no  means  a  very  ex- 
cellent per!urniaiK-e.  He  commenced  early  in  this  reign 
to, make  liis  icm  arches  lor  hi.^  '  History  of  the  Arts  in 
Kiin;hind.'  Iti  this  undertaking  he  found  two  valuable 
patrons  111  Robert  Hurley,  second  ejurl  of  Oxford,  and 
Heiieage  Finch,  earl  of  Winchelsea:  the  latter,  ulio 
was  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquariea  in  1717, 
appointed  Vertue,  who  was  a  member,  to  be  its  en- 
graver; and  he  executed  nearly  all  the  prints  whii  h  \M-re 

Eublishcd  by  that  society  during  the  remainder  ol  ius  liie. 
Old  C'oleramc  was  also  one  of  his  patrons ;  and  Vertue 
made  many  journeys  in  various  parts  of  England,  iu  fur- 
therance oi'  his  researches,  in  company  with  these  no- 
blemen, by  whoDi  his  expenses  were  paid.  Many  other 
noblemen  also  encouraged  him  in  a  leas  degree.  In  1728 
he  v\!ts  invited  by  the  <hike  of  Dot  set  to  Knowlo,  where  he 
ropied  several  portraits  of  the  poets,  of  which  he  published 
a  set  of  twelve  111  \7'M),  naiin  ly,  Ciower,  Chaucer,  Sjienser, 
Shakspere.  lieu  .Juiisuu,  Ueauniont,  Fletcher,  Milton,  But- 
ler, Cowley,  Waller,  and  Dr\deii.  It  is  one  of  his  best 
works,  and  was  the  first  collection  of  illustiious  heads  pub- 
lished in  England.    His  next  work  of  lliis  class  was  tea 

E'  lea  of  the  neads  of  Chadea  L  and  the  loyal  auffereia  in 
cause,  with  tlidr  chaiacten  subjoined  mm  Clarendon. 
These  were  followed  by  his  portraits  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, &c.,  for  the  ti-anslation  of  llupiu  s  -  History  of  Eng- 
land," published  in  numbers,  in  folio,  of  w  hich,  says  Veitue, 
thousands  were  sold  everj-  week  ^probably  without  the 

iirints  .  Over  these  works  he  was  occupied  tiiree  yeai-s, 
n  1734  he  renewed  his  journeys  about  England:  he  made 
a  tour  with  Roger  Gale  the  antiquary ;  one  in  1737  with 
Loid  Oxford ;  another  with  the  same  nobleman  in  1738  ; 
and  in  1739  one  in  the  east  of  England  with  Lord  Cole- 
mine. 

In  1737  he  was  emplo)ed  by  the  Kuaptuns,  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  translation  of  Rapin,  to  engrave  some  of 
their  series  of  illustrious  heads,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  engmved  by  Houbraken.  The  portraite  of  Hou- 
brakcn  are  veiy  etj^efior  to  thoee  tqr  Vertue;  yet,  §m» 
Walpole,  his  by  no  means  deserved  to  t>e  condemned,  as 
they  were,  and  himself  set  aside.  Vertue's  fault  wa-s  his 
scrupulous  veracity,  which  could  not  dii;est  imaginary 
jiortiaits,  ;is  are  -ome  of  those  engraved  by  Houbraken, 
who,  li\ing  in  Holland,  engraved  whatever  was  sent  to 
hini.  The  heads  of  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  and  secretary 
Tluuloe,  by  Uoubcakeo,  me  not  only  not  genuine,  but  do 
notinthe  leajitieeendde  the  petMoe  ihty  are  neaat  to 
represent,  says  Walpole.  *Veitue  was  incommode ;  he 
loved  truth.' 

In  174U  he  published  proposals  for  the  commencemi ut 
of  a  series  of  historic  prints,  of  which  he  published  only 
two  numbers,  coutainintr  each  four  prints  with  explana- 
tions. In  the  fint  numl)er  there  is  a  print  of  t^ueen 
ElisidMth's  procession  to  Hunidon  House;  the  original 
picture,  of  which  Vertue  made  an  exact  copy,  in  water- 
colours,  for  Ij)rd  Oxford,  was,  in  Walpole's  time,  at  Sher- 
borne I  aslie.  Dorsetshire.  In  1711  he  K  st  his  patron  the 
earl  of  Oxlord,  which  so  depressed  hiiii,  tliat '  lor  two  years,* 
says  Walpole.  'theie  is  an  huilus  ia  hi>  stoi-y.'  In  17-l,i 
however  he  was  a  little  revived  by  Ute  notice  of  the  duJ^d 
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of  Norfolk,  for  whom  he  en^vvd  the  large  plate  of  th« 
earl  of  Arundel  and  his  family,  and  performed  other  &vr- 
iriccfl.  But  in  174D  he  found  a  more  VHluuhlt'imt ton  in 
fbe  then  prince  of  Wales,  whoie  taate  coiooidisd  wiUi  Ill's 
own,  and  whose  patronapc  wna  all  he  could  desire  ;  '  He 
sasv  his  fate.'savs  Walpule,  'liiik..{!  with  the  ii'\i\a'  t<[' 
i^rtS  he  loved;  he  was  uscrul  tu  a  pmiLr  -aIui  tioJ  lu  the 
^epa  of  the  accoiuplislKd  Chsulos — but  a  silrtit  ami  iinex- 
Ipectcd  fof  drew  a  veil  over  this  scene  ol'  eoinlort.'  The 
prince  died  in  March,  17')! :  Vertue,  after  speaking  of  \m 
Cluurauter  and  accomplUlunenta,  alludes  to  his  death  in  the 
foIFomnf;  vrordi— *  But  alas,  Moia  ultima  linea  rcruui !  O 
<ioi\,  tViv  will  b«  done!  Unnappyday,  Wednesday,  March 
20>h,  1751  r 

•V  l  i  t  lie  lost  his  friends,'  says  the  same  writer,  '  hut  hib 
j)iely,  miklnei>s,  ami  ingenuity  never  ibrsioolv  liim.'  He 
trorkcd  almost  to  the  last,  anxious  to  leave  a  competent 
support  to  his  wife,  vsith  whom  he  had  lived  many  years 
in  happiness.   He  died  July  a4th,  1796,  and  was  sunived 

af  his  wife  nearly  twenty  years:  he  wu  buci«d  in  the 
elat«rt  of  Westminster  Abhey.  His  eolleeOon  of  bodu, 
prints,  atnl  i!iav.ini;s  as  sn!il  by  auction  in  17SS7:  Wal- 
pole  purt  tia>ed  f?i\eral  of  his  drawings. 

Vtr'in-  'A.L-.  a  M:ict  Roman  Cathulic  ;  vit  he  has  pie- 
■siTved  more  monuments  of  tlie  leiL'n  of  Queen  Elizaheth 
than  of  any  other,  but  that  of  Charles  I.  was  his  favourite 
period.  Walpole  describe!  him  as  'simple,  modest,  and 
gernpulous— so  scrupulous  that  it  save  a  peculiar  slowness 
¥o  hts  delivery;  he  never  uttered  his  opmion  hastily,  nor 
haiitiljr  assented  to  that  of  others.  Ambitious  to  dbtin- 
fiii^h  hinis-  lf,  he  took  but  one  nuHiod.  application.  Ac- 
quainted with  all  the  arts  pt^iclised  by  las  profession  to 
Baher  ihetr  froduetioas  to  tbe  public,  he  made  use  of 
none.* 

Walpolc's  well-known  work,  entitled  'Anecdotea  of 
Pidntin^  in  En^aud,'  wae  written  entirely  from  manu- 
«eripts  whieh  he  bought  of  Vertaeli  widow,  althoueh  he 

rccnrrfil  tn  the  original  ^nun  <  h  \vh>  n  '^■t■rtlU'  drew  his  in- 
formation from  books,  \\  rtue  coiiuneueed  his  compila- 
tions in  171:',  and  they  ainoiinted  in  the  wiiole  to  nearly 
forty  volumes  large  and  small.  He  visited  and  made 
catalogues  of  everj-  collection,  attended  t.ale%  copied  all 
Impers  he  found  relative  to  the  arts,  scarclicd  ri  jristeiN, 

Smtaed  aU  Engliah  authors,  and  translated  many  of 
tf  oennliles  wiSeh  related  to  hia  aoUect.  And  Wal- 
pole obeerres  in  his  preface *  One  nlisfaetioo  the  reader 
■vrill  hare,  in  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Vertuo  ;  it  exceeded  his 
industry,  whieh  is  sayinf;  much.  No  man  living,  so  bi:(oted 
to  a  vocatuiii,  was  l•^  it  i'li'apable  oi  faNuhitod.  He  (li.t 
not  deal  even  in  hypothesis,  scarce  in  conjecture.' 

•Tlie  prints  of  Vertuc  are  vcrj'  numerous  :  Walpole  has 
j^en  a  oomplete  list  of  them  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  En- 
graTers.*  He  has  divided  them  into  eij^hteen  classes, 
as  fdllows:  royal  portraits;  noblemen;  ladies;  bishops 
and  archbishop's,  of  whom  he  engraved  thirty-eisrht  ;  clcr- 
jTMuen  ;  chancellors,  jiitl?es,  atnl  la\\yi  r>  ;  niiiii--tt  rs  and 
gentlemen  ;  physicians.  Sic.  ;  founders,  iH-tu  '.aclors,  5cc. ; 
Bntiquaric«,  antluus,  and  niathcnuilicians  ;  jjocts  and  mu- 
ficians;  foreigners;  historic  prints,  and  prints  with  two  or 
itoon  portraits  ;  tombs ;  plans,  views,  enurehes,  buildings, 
&e. ;  coins,medala,busts,seals,  charters,  eems,  and  shells ; 
frontispieces,  head-  and  tail-pieces  ;  and,  lastly,  miscel- 
hntrntis  pic'-e*  :  besides  many  j)!ates  for  the  Society  of 
Antujnaiif*.  and  a  scries  of  Oxfonl  almanacs. 

(Walpole,  .1  Cii'df  ■::itf'  iff  Engravers  irho  hinr  li-rp 
born  nr  rrsuir'd  in  Eiigitnd,  Stc,  constituting  a  liftli 
volume  to  the  Anmhti  f  «/  Painting,  Sec.) 

Vi£RUS,  LU'CIUS,  a  Koroan  emperor  who  reipied  as 
the  colleague  of  Marena  Aurelius,  mtm  a.i>.  lUl  to  ir><J. 
He  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  was  a  son  of  Aclius  N'erus,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Ca^r.  Af^er  the  death  of  .\t:lius  Vem?,  in 
A.D.  Hadrian  adopted  T.  .\nre1uis  Antoninus  Piu>  , 
on  condition  that  he  shcnild  adopt  Marcns  Verus  rMarcus 
Aurelius  ,  the  son  of  Annia  Faustina,  and  Lucius  Verus, 
the  son  of  Aelius  Verus.  After  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  A,o,  161,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  was  of  a  weakYv  constitution,  voluntarily  shared  his 
imperial  diuTiity  with  his  adoptive  brother  I..  Venis,  who 
\vas  then  .ahuut  :J2  \  ears  old,  and  whose  complete  name  is 
Lucius  Ccianus  Aelins  ('naiin''  !iii*  Vi  rus  Anronin\'.s.  Up 
to  this  time  L.  Verus  had  lived  a&  a  prince  in  a  private 
■Ution,  with  the  title  of  '  Angoali  fflitfR'  and  witboat 


either  the  honours  or  bui-dcns  of  government.   He  h»l 
been  educated  by  the  most  distinguished  gi^mmariaus  sjkI 
philosophem  of  the  lime,  but  he  had  no  taste  for  in- 
tellectual OGCupationa.  So  long  as  he  remained  at  Rome 
and  was  under  the  dtreet  influence  of  M.  Auiehu»,.  his 
vicious  character  did  not  fully  disclose  itself.  Soon  wmr 
his  accession  the  Parthians  had  cut  to  piaeca  a  Romefei 
legion  stationed  in  Cappadoeia,  with  its  leader  Servilianos. 
L.  Vfuis  took  the  held  against  them,  in  a.d.  102,  but 
instead  of  conducting  tiie  war  in  peii»on,  hv  k  it  it.  to  hu 
generals,  who  gained  brilliant  victories,  while  ttiv.euipuiur 
revelled  in  the  luxuries  and  debaucheries  with  vduuii  he 
became  Auniliar  in  tlm  towns  of  Asia,  especially  at 
Antiooh.  Iiia.o.  164  he  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he, cele- 
brated bia  marriage  with  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  hia 
ado])tlve  father,  or,  according  to  others,  of  lux  uloptive 
bi other.    After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Riwiie, 
accompanied  by  hosts  of  actors,  freeihnen,  and  otii«r  low 
persons  who  ministered  to  his  vulgar  pleasuics,  and  m 
AJO,  166  he  and  Marcua  Aurelius  solemoized  a  triiuaph 
OTWthe  Parthians.  .  Soon nftcr this  Ronke  was  viait^b/.» 
fearful  pestilence,  and  at  the  same  time  the  MtmwWMHU 
and  Quadi  invaded  the  empire  from  the  north.   Both  the 
emperors  at  the  luad  uf  llu  ir  a.nuics  marched  to  .\(pii'«ia. 
Verus  again  took  scarcclv  any  pait  in  the  war,  but  a-s  uhihI 
gave  himself  up  tu  his  pfeasurcs.    At  last  when  liostihues 
had  ceased,  the  two  emperors  returned  to  Rome.    On  his 
way  thither  L.  Verus  was  seized  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at 
Altinom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice,  where  he  died 
A.o.  169,  in  ttie  forty-second  year  of  W»  ege. 

A  long  cataloiiue  of  his  vices  is  given  by  Juliu|i  .Cafj^ 
tolinus  in  hi.s  '  Lite  of  Verus.'  Indeed  Verua  was  one  Of 
the  most  contemptible  persons  that  have  disgraced  iceal 
power.  The  omy  thing  that  can  be  said  in  iiis  praise  i*. 
Uiat  he  did  not  oppose  his  adoptive  brother  in  his  ad- 
miniatraUon,  and  that  he  did  not,  like  must  efluminate 
and  licentious  rulers,  aggravate  his  vices  by  acts  of 
cruelty.  Tlic  good  understanding  between  bira  and  the 
noble  Marcus  Aurelius  Is  almost  ur^accountable ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  considerably  diminislu  .1  alti  r  llie 
Pailhian  war.  There  is  a  maible  bust  of  Lucius  \  crus  la 
the  Townley  Galleiy  of  the  British  Museum.  (Jgnmwwu 

VKRV.VIX.  [VERBE.NA.] 

V£KVl£ii8,  a  very  thriving  mimufiaoturing  town  in 
the  province  of  Lioge,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  is  in 

50'38'N.  lat.  and  ;V  53'  E.  Ion-  ,  on  th,  suiu'l  rlv-r 
Vesilrc  or  Wefzc.  It  iswell-buiit  and  i)lea.vauli\  situaUd, 
]vu(!\  in  a  deep  \  alley,  partly  on  Uie  aeclivily  of  a  moun- 
tain. It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  Aide.  There 
are  12,000  inhabitants,  or,  if  we  include  the  pupulatioa  of 
Hodimont,  Francomont,  and  Ensival,  wliivli  are  dmoat 
blended  with  the  town,  not  less  than  20,000.  The.tg>wil 
is  indebted  for  its  proaperi^'  to  the  very  imporiaot  manu- 
facture of  line  woollen  cloth  and  kerseymere,  which  is 
said  to  employ  40,lKK)  workmen  in  the  to'.xn  and  neigh- 
iujurhond.  TWy  aie  exported  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
(iermany.  Italy,  and  Turkey.  Formerly  huge  quantities 
were  eonsutned  in  HoIUmd.  Tlie  Belgian  aimy  is  c- lot  bed 
iii  the  manufactures  of  Vcrvicrs.  The  water  oC  ths 
Vesdre,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  numnfactoriea  ore  ntiH 
ated,  is  said  to  possess  properties  which  render  il  peculi* 
avly  fit  for  dyeing.  Tln  rc  are  also  manuractoiieeOl  WfKjJ* 
cnrds,  oil  of  vitriol,  acpialbrtis,  and  soap.  There  i*  nn  ex-' 
change,  n  chamber  of  commerce,  and  •  tribntui  of  conn 
meree. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversaiiofis  Lrriron  ;  Murray's //uNc/AooJk 
n/  Northern  Germany  ;  Hassel's  HatuUnicAi  8lein,^X(BX^ 
con  ;  Cannabieh,  Lr/irhnrh). 

VESA'LIUS,  ANDREAS,  the  greatest  anatomist  of 
the  sixteenth  century',  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  \')\4.  His 
father,  Andreas  Vesalius  the  ehier,  wa-,  ajMitheearj'  to  Ihf) 
emperor  Maximilian  :  and  his  uncle  Kvciaidns  was  a 
phyhician,  and  the  author  of  some  comnienlaiies  on  the 
works  of  Rhazes.  He  received  from  an  early  ago  his  claf^ 
sical  and  philosophical  education  at  T^nvatn,  and  ninea 
a  degree  cs  knowledge  in  physics  which  waa  unuamu  even 
with  the  best  educated  «>r  (he  time.  From  Louvun  lie 
proceeded,  to  study  medicine,  to  Mont poliier,  and  theneo 
to  Paris,  where  he  had  for  instructors  Gnntherus  ah  Ander- 
nach,  Sylvius,  and  Fcrndius.    I:;  l.-)Jt},  di^tingllish».■d  al- 

I ready  by  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  anatomy,  and 
ea^orin^  Mniaeir  c^d  to  great  penonal  danger  in  the  «Ik 
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-teinMii^  of  bodies  Tor  diwertinn,  CimthpntB  mtAe  him  his 
chief  a»i«tant ;  and  m  the  same  year  he  diwovpred  the 
onijias  of  the  spormatie  Wood-vcsRfl.-t     A(\vr  a  loiii;  rt'si- 
<lei*ce  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  soon 
appointed  to  teach  anatomy:  but  in  1535,  in  order  that  he 
miflrt  obtain  better  opportunities  for  learning  it  hinuelA 
•M  Jmncd  the  army  of  IM  emperor  of  Cterntaiiy,  who  wm 
4lMli  at-warwith  n«ooe.   In  153R  he  was  at  Bologna, 
faod  III  1588  at  Pavia,  where  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  anatomv,  having  not  lonsr  before 
piiblinhed  hi%  cclcbtftted  '  F.pistola  docens  veiiam  axillarem 
<l«  \tn  cuhiti  ii)  dolorc  latenili  secandam,' Basle,  1539, 4fo.. 
■ill  which  he  f^avc  an  improved  thoagfa  imperfect  anatomv 
-of  the  vena  azvgos,  and  maintained  that  olood  should  af- 
•imjw  b»  diawn  finm  liie  ilglit  ann,  because  of  the  near 
«o<me««io*  between  its  veisets  and  that  vein.  Vesalitu 

•Mimdned  professor  at  Pavin  fur  no:irly  four  years  ;  in  VoA'i 
♦»*  held  the  Mine  (ifficc  at  Rolo-iui :'  and  not  long  aOcr- 
\i  .i.d.s  lie  ;nii  i;>mied  jir;ii  •sso:  of  anatomy,  with  an  an- 
luial  hiipend  8i)0  crowns,  at  Pisa.  His  knowledge  at 
thii*  time  is  said  to  have  been  so  unusual,  that  the  bent 
«n»tonii»l«  of  the  dav  left  bis  demonstrations  silenced. 
Uk  tiad  in  1539  pubMiM  some  anatomical  plates ;  and  for 
4he  toot  succeeding  years  he  gave  a  great  poilion  of  his 
Wme  to  the  preparation  of  a  cuniplete  work  of  the  same 
kind,  employincr  as  his  assistants  some  of  the  most  skilful 
aitists  of  the  day.  Moehsen  say*  that  Titian  was  among 
tt  cM;  whoin  he  employed,  but  thia  is  not  certain ;  for  Uie 
name  of  tliat  great  artist  is  not  mentioned  in  Vesalius's 
workij,  and  yet  is  not  likeljr  to  have  been  willingly  sup- 
lysaiid.  In  i542  a  Mrt  of  the  work  was  published,  with 
fhcrtStlv  ^Snoram  librorum  de  Corporis  Humani  fahrica 
Kpitonie,' Baffle,  folio :  and  in  l.>4;i  the  whole  appeared. 
It  was  ('ailed  '  De  Corporia  Humani  Fabnca  Ijbri  Septem,' 
Baile,  folio.    Another  and  somewhat  enlarged  edi- 

tion waa  publisdied  by  \'e!.alin!'  at  liaile,  !;>.")."»,  folio  ;  and, 
bftcr  his  deatht  numerous  editions  appeared  at  various 
llmei  and  plaees.  Haller  calls  it  *aa  immortal  work,  bv 
^bwli  all  tnat  bad  been  written  before  were  almost  super- 
atfled/  Senae,  speak--;  of  it  the  di^i-overy  of  a  new 
•WJfld  ;  and  probably  nothing  has  been  written,  either  be- 
Jdiv  or  since,  whic  h  has  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
[TfigreHs  of  anatomy.  The  boldness  with  which  Vcsaiius 
at;:u  ked  the  aeceiittd  and  long-revcrenced  opinions  and 
stntements  of  Gaien  and  the  other  aotieot  writers;  the 
«oiapletenei«  of  the  evidence  witii  which  he  supported  his 
Xfvuk  descriptions  and  arguments;  the  number  of  dis- 
coveries of  structures  which  he  announced,  and  the  more 
nwurals  arcount.i  which  ho  gave  of  nearly  all  that  had  be- 
f>re  been  known  ;  the  extent  of  the  work,  and  the  number 
hnd  iimisual  excellence  of  the  plates,  were  enough  to 
toark  the  commencement  of  a  new  mn.  in  the  science  of 
ttftdleine. 

'"But  instead  of  the  honour  which  Vesalius  has  received, 
tttid  while  anatomy  is  studied  will  never  fail  to  receive 

!'iotn  bin  successors,  his  contemporaries,  or  at  least  the 
nio-«t  distinguished  of  them,  heajjed  on  him  the  most  vini- 
tent  reproaches;  for  the  authority  of  Galen  in  the  scho  ols 
wo-s  ut  that  time  supreme,  and  to  (juestion  it  svas  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  all  the  It-arning  to  which  the  teachers  pre- 
tended. Syhrius  said  that  Vetalius  ought  henceforth  to  be 
ejaHed  •Vesanos,*  and  declared  perpetual  hostility  against 
bMI.  Piccolomini  more  craftily  maintained  that  all  the 
truth  ^^■^a!iu•>  had  written  wa.-*  taken  froni  tlie  Galeti  and 
Hippu'.Lates  whom  he  calumniutfd  ;  and  Diiaudt'i .  Pat-.i  u-., 
Fustacluus  and  Fallopius,  tluni^h  witii  less  vimlence,  each 
in  his  way  a&sailcd  him.  Their  attacks  appear  to  have 
greatly  irritated  Vesalius.  who  aeems  to  have  been  dis- 
posed to  resist  the  authoritf  of  the  antients,  not  less  by  his 
temper  than  by  bis  conviction  thai  they  had  pflen  been  in 
i  rrcr.  In  IS^tlJ  he  wrote  '  De  radicis  China;  u-su  Kpistola,' 
Ba.ile,  ir>4fi,  folio,  a  \vork  in  v  liich  he  attacked  Galen  with 
much  more  virulence  than  before,  but  wliich  he  rendered 
of  great  interest  by  proving,  by  numeroiui  example«,  that 
GtHen'a  descriptions  must  have  been  drawn  from  the  dis- 
sections of  monkeys  and  other  animals,  and  veryoAen  from 
Ibe  works  of  his  predecessors  withaat  aqy  diawctiona  at  all. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
Jhine  of  Vesalius,  both  fi I r  skill  in  practice  and  for  learn- 
ing in  the  science  of  nudieuie,  greatly  increased  alter  the 
[.nldicT.tmn  of  these  works;  and  anatomy  soon  suffered 
much  more  from  the  honour  than  from  Uu;  abuse 
^eb  WM  latbbcd  upon  }»n|.  About  1544  ih^  ^sapcmr 


CbaileB  v.  appointed  him  his  clnef  physician ;  and  he  wa« 
gradually  oblige  1  to  be  so  constant  in  his  attendance  on 
the  Court  of  that  j)rince,  and  afterwards  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  that  anatomy  was  entirely  neglected,  except  in  tiie 
occasional  opportunities  which  were  afforded  by  the  exar 
minationaftlw  bodies  of  thdae  who  died  of  strance  diseases. 
In  1M1,  when  he  wrote  his  *  Anatomiearam  Gaorielis  Fal- 
lopii  ObscrvRtionuni  Exanien.'  w!ii<  h  w.as  published  nt 
Venice  in  liMi-l,  he  w  an  at  .Madrid,  wliero,  he  «iys,  he  could 
not  even  procure  a  skull  to  examine  in  nriii-r  to  settle 
some  point  on  whirh  he  was  in  doubt ;  and  hoili  tliis  work 
and  tJie  '  Exainen  .\])o]ogiae  Fr.  Putsei  pro  Galeno,'  which 
was  published,  under  a  feigned  name,  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  prove,  Haller  sa\'8,  that  since  he  left  Pisa,  in 
l.'VH,  he  hail  added  scarcely  anything  to  his  anatomiGa] 
knowledge.  ICs  knowledge  of  practical  medicine  and 
surgery  however  appears  to  have  greatly  increas^^d ;  and 
many  wonderful  stones  are  recorded  of  tlie  skill  with  which 
he  treated  those  about  the  court. 

In  1563,  or  the  beginning  of  1564,  Vesalius  suddenly 
led  Madrid  and  the  court,  and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jenisalem.  The  dreumatanees  whidi  led  to  tnta  strange 
step  are  very  doobtftil.  The  stoiy  commonly  received  is, 
that  basing  obtained  leave  from  the  friends  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman,  who  luld  apparently  die<l  under  his  care,  to  ex- 
amine the  corjise,  he  ])joceeded  to  the  dissection,  and  the 
heart,  on  removing  it  from  the  body,  quivered  in  his  hand. 
The  friends,  hearing  of  this,  accused  him,  not  of  murder 
only,  but  of  impiety,  before  the  Inquisition ;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  intercession  of  Philip  II.  that  hewu  pemdtted 
to  expiate  hie  error  by  a  pilgrimage.  Ihere  ia  no  oAhev 
evidence  for  this  tale  than  that  it  was  current  not  long 
aller  Ve^alias's  death  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  he  lell  Spam  in  consequence  of  being  mixed 
up  in  some  of  the  j  ulitical  or  court  jduts  which  were  at 
that  tune  very  numerous,  and  of  the  results  of  which, 


ajj  he  was  of  a  melancholy  dis{K>sition,  he  might  very 
well  be  in  fear.  Whatever  led  to  bis  nilgiinuige,  its  end 
was  meet  diiastrons.  While  he  waa  at  Jerusalem,  in  1564^ 
Fallopius  died,  and  the  Venetian  senate  invited  him  to  the 
vacant  profesaorshin  of  anatomy.  On  his  voyage  to  Padua, 
his  vessel  was  w  recked  on  the  isle  of  Zante,  and  there  the 
great  Vesalius  died  of  starvation,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  some,  but,  as  it  seems  more  probable,  oTtlie  fttjgae  and 
expoeure  which  he  had  suffered. 

Beaides  the  works  already  mentioned*  the  only  Others  that 
can  certainly  be  ascribed  to  Vesalius  are  some  •Coasilia,' 
)>ublished  in  the  eoneefions  of  Montanus,  Gaieliua,  In- 
grassias,  and  Scliolzitis  :  and  a  pamphrate  and  translation 
of  some  of  Khazes"  w  orks.  Tlie  'Chirnrifia  Magna  in  «ei>- 
teni  libros  digenta,"  which  Prosper  Hor<;ai  accius  putjlishcd 
at  Venue,  in  1568,  and  ascribed  to  Vesalius,  was  nrobably 
not  written  by  him,  but  collected  by  the  editor  from  tot 
works  1^  TUlopius  and  otiiers. 

Veealioaleft  a  halAbrother  Francis,  who  refused  to  study 
the  law,  for  which  his  parents  hail  destined  him,  and  com* 
menced  the  pursuit  of  anatomy,  fhat  he  might  defend  the 
memoiy  bi>  I'lother  from  tl'ie  attacks  which  were  made 
on  it,  not  le-ss  virulently  lor  some  time  alter  his  death  than 
they  had  been  diuing  hia  lifB.  But  an  eaily  death  pra- 
vented  his  design. 

Tlie  whole  or  Vesalius's  works  and  hia  Life  were  edited 
by  Boerhaave  and  Albinus,  ai  Leyden,  in  172S,  in  2  vols, 
folio.  Portal's  *Histoire  de  fAnatonue  ct  de  la  Chimn^ie,' 
t  i  ,  p  304,  and  Hallcrs  '  BibUotiwca  Anatomica,'  t.  i., 
p.  \m.  contdn,  together  with  the  Life  of  Vesahus,  analysea 
of  his  chief  works. 

VK.SICANTS.  [Blisters.] 

VE.SOUI..    [Saonk.  Hm  tk.] 

VESP/VSIA'NUS,  TITUS  FLA'VIL'S,  was  bom  near 
Reate,  in  the  Sabine  country,  on  the  17th  of  Novembw, 
A.D.  9.  The  Flavian  gens  bad  nevw  obtained  dtstindion* 
though  some  of  its  members  were  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  later  period  of  the  republic  and  the  commencement 
of  the  empire.  Sueton.,  /  W;'  ,  i.)  Ve.spa»ian  was  edu- 
cated by  his  paternal  grandmother  Tertulia,  at  her  estate 
near  Cosa  in  Etruria,  and  when  emperor  he  disolayed  his 
affection  for  the  plliMy  tnd  instituted  riU  s  in  honour  of 
his  gimndmothei'a  menvy.  He  served  in  Thrace  as  mill- 
fary  tribune,  and  having  held  the  magistracies  of  aedila 
and  quaestor,  in  the  latter  of  wbich  Oe  had  for  mi  WO-- 
\  uice  Crete  and  Cyrenaica,  he  beeame  praetor.  He  nad 
,  great  fUfiundly  in  obtaining  the  aeditoshqp  or  the  ^oaestor- 
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ihip  (the  unceitaintv  of  the  text  of  Suetotuus  leaveji  it 
doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  magutncies  thik  »tutcmcnt 
refers),  but  the  praatoirdiip  was  confeired  on  him  at  liis 
fii><t  I  'ct  ition,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Caligula, 

will)  lumdimd  him  with  a  seat  at  his  tabic.  For  this 
i'uvour  Vespasian  llmuki  :]  tlie  riri]ii  ror  in  tin-  .■'LMiiiti',  Tic 
called  for  extiaorduiary  gaiiu's  ui  L'aJigiiia -•>  huh  k  tmunph 
over  the  Germans,  and  proposed  that  the  bodies  ol  coii- 
apinton  against  the  emperor  should  be  left  uaburicd.  These 
sfiOeineiita  fix  hiapiMtonhip  at  the  third  yearofCidigula, 
A.x>.  39. 

At  tills  time  he  married  Flavia  Oomitilla,  by  whom  b« 

l»ad  two  sous,  who  al'lerwards  bi'c  iur.e  thu  empennTlBUS 
andDuMmAM's,  and  a  daup;hter,  Doiiiitilki. 

Vebpasian  disluiijuislied  him>idl'  as  a  soldier  iu  the 
reign  of  Claudiiib,  lit^l  in  Gtimajiy,  where  he  obtained  the 
station  of  legaiiui,  by  the  influence  of  Claudius's  freedruau 
Kardsaua  (a^.  41-42).  Thence  he  wqa  tnuufiened  to 
Britain  (a.d.  43),  where  he  aerred  as  legatus  in  th«  expe- 
dition under  Aiiluh  Plautius,  and  under  Claudius  himself, 
vMi'a  Mieli  dislinelioa  that  the  triumphal  honours  were 
gi;u:ted  to  liini,  and  after  receivintc  t'.\o  priestly  offiees 
wttliiu  a  short  time,  he  was  ad\ani't  d  to  the  comuiship, 
which  he  held  as  Consul  Suft'ectus  during  the  la^it  two 
months  of  Ute  year  51  A.D.    During  tiic  interval  between 
thia  time  and  his  proconsulship  he  remained  quiet  through 
6su  of  Agrippina,  who  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  friends 
of  Narcissus.    It  was  therefore  probably  alter  her  murder 
i  A.D.  o'J)  that  he  go\erned  Africa  a.s  proconsul.    He  rc- 
tuiTicd,  after  an  upright  and  lionouruljle  administration,  in 
such  pecuniary  euibarra.s.-.nunl  liiat,  aiKr  niorlgagin^  all 
bis  landed  property  to  liis  brother,  lie  was  compelli-d  to 
trade  in  alaves  in  order  to  support  his  rank.   From  tia-, 
circumsUuiee  be  obtained  the  uiuluiame  of  Mulio.  Ue 
accompanied  Nero  in  his  tour  throuirti  Greece  (a.i>.  €7)> 
but  having  offended  the  em^ror  by  falling  asleep  or 
leaMiig  llie  room  in  tile  uiid.Nt  ot  his  poetieal  performances, 
lie  wa^  banished  from  thf  cnurt.  ai.d  had  n  tircd  to  an 
iii>n(:urc  city,  when  Neto  apiiointed  iiim  to  command  in 
the  war  against  the  revolted  Jews  with  an  amy  of  three 
legions.   In  leas  than  two  years  he  had  conquered  the 
whole  of  Judam  except  .Jerusalem  [Jews;  Jioiusalkm], 
when  he  waapeisuaded  by  his  son  TiUis,and  by  Muciaims, 
the  procenanf  of  Syria,  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  imperial 
throne,  whiih  had  been  already  niarki  il  as  hi^,  liy  repeated 
omens.     Sueton.,  /Vvj*.,  v.j    The  mttival  during  which 
Galba,  Otlio,  and  Viltllius  were  struggUng  for  tlie  purple 
was  spent  by  Vespasian  in  secret  preparations,  so  that 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  by  Tibe- 
rius Alexander,  the  prefect  of  Kgypt,  on  the  1st  o'f  July, 
A.D.  69,  hia  cause  was  immediately  espoused  by  the  legions 
of  Judaea  and  Syria*  by  three  legioiisiu  Muesui.  :nh!  l)y  two 
in  Pannonia.   The  legions  of  Moesia  and  I'Hnnoma  were 
i  rought  uvi  r  by  x\ntonius  Primus,  who,  without  waiting 
for  the  commands  of  V  espasian,  or  for  the  aid  of  the 
Syrian  legions,  inardu  d  at  once  into  Italy.    The  count  ils 
ol'  Vitcllius  were  betrayed  by  Ctt'cina,  the  Consul  Suf- 
fcctuB,  and  his  ani^,  thouch  superior  in  numbers  to  that 
of  Antonina.  waa  eom^ete^  routed  by  the  ktter  in  a  noo- 
turnal  battle  between  Bedriaeum  and  Cremona.  Antonius 
nnvv  n.!\am  cd  slowl}  ii:\'.;udh  Hii!ue,  riTi'i\ing  h\  tin-  way 
tiic  »ubmr>.Mon  id'  Ihi-  Itaiiaa  citK-s  uliile  \  iteJliUN  in  a 
>;ate  of  tile  utmo>t  indecision,  left  hia  cause  in  the  hands 
of  the  populace  of  Kome,  who  compelled  VeJipa',ian"s 
brother  Sabinus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  to  take  refuge 
with  his  adherents  in  the  Capitol*  which  they  then  buntt. 
The  anival  of  Antonius  at  onee  subdued  the  mob ;  Vitcl- 
lius  was  dragged  from  his  hiding-place,  and  (Tuelly  put  1u 
death  on  the  24!h  of  December,  and  tlui  auihonly'ot  w^. 
paMun  '.vii.-^  es'abh^hed  iriKumi-.    [X'lrttLu  ■>.] 

I'he  emperor  now  proceeded  to  liome,  leaving  the  reduc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  to  his  son  Titus.  He  arrived  in  the  city 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  of  the  year  70  A.Ob,  the  Senate 
having  in  the  mean  time  appointed  him,  with  hia  eon  Titus, 
to  the  conaulahip,  and  conferred  upon  him  all  the  accus- 
tomed imperial  honours.  His  government  has  obtained 
the  highest  i)raise.  Ily  ic>lored  the  privilege."*  of  (lie 
Senate,  rvionned  the  c<jiirts  of  justice,  restored  discipline 
to  the  army  and  order  u*  tin-  finances.  He  repaired  the 
devastations  which  llotue  had  suffered  la  the  recent  civil 
wars,  and  .-ulomed  the  city  with  maily  new  buildings. 
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Among  the  buildings  which  he  began  or  eompleted  were 
^    tiM  natontifm  of  t£e  Capitol,  the  temjda  ~ 


I  of  Peace  and  of 


Claudius,  and,  above  all,  the  Amphitheatre,  which  hm 
become  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Coliseum. 

Temperate  in  his  own  habits,  he  exerted  himself  to  re- 
strain fuxuiy  in  his  subjects.  Mid  himaelf  diaobacged  the 
duties  of  the  cenaorsliip.  He  was  affable  to  hia  ftieiMil» 
and  even  suffered  severe  strictures  on  liis  t  onduct  to  pass 
unpunished.  The  banishment  and  deaiii  of  Helvidius 
Pnscus  are  said  to  have  been  r\L'i:uled  against  tlie  will  of 
the  emperor.  He  was  fond  of  money,  but  w  hat  he  exacted 
from  his  subjects  he  spent  on  public  works,  not  on  liaa  ows 
pleeauurea.  He  waaelibecalpatxQaoflitetatuieandairt.' 

The  rngn  ofVesp«rian  waa  agnaHaed  by  great  npilitary 
successes,  of  which  the  most  irnportant  were  the  victories 
of  Petilius  Cert  alls  over  the  Treviri  (a.d.  70),  those  of 
Agricola  in  Hiitam,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  for 
which  the  emperor  and  liis  son  Titus  triumphed  in  the 
year  71*  «hm  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and  that  of 
Peace  waa  built.  In  ttta  ibUowipg  year  the  liingdoaii[of 
Commagene  waa  taken  from  Antiouiia  aad  addM  to 

RiMiian  <'miiin'. 

Jn  ilie  htsl  year  of  his  reign  a  conspiraev  was  formed 
against  him  by  Auius  Ca'tina  and  Epirus  Marcellus,  who 
were  detected  and  put  to  death.  Not  long  aller  this  Vee- 
pasian  died  of  a  forer,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  aj>.  711^  intlM 
70th  year  of  his  age  and  the  10th  of  his  reign. 
(Tacitiw,  Hittor. ;  Suetonius,  Fetpoiian.) 
VESPERTILIO'NIDiV.  The  leader  will  find  this  ex- 
tensive family  treated  of  under  the  article  CHBiMOPmtA. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  j>a.>sage  to  the  t  'e.i- 
pertiliotiidce  may  be  considered  as  established  by  the 
j  Flying  Lemurs  [Pi.kuroptkra],  and  adopts  Mr.  ^.  E. 
I  Gniv's  arrangement,  as  much  more  natural  than  that  oi 
L  uv  ier :  he  givea  the  IbHoiwiBg  table  of  the  priimjr  divi* 
aions  of  tlu-  former : — 

V  espcrlUiouidae  (Gray).   The  Bat  Family. 

(Nasal   appendages  compli- 
cated, membranaceous ;  in- 
dex finger  of  one  joint; 
wings  large  and  broad. 
Nasal  appendage  siinple,\ 

fleshy,     solitary,     or  Itjk«1i«-»«»,s,.-» 
double;     tlu   •  indexpy"*"***™™** 
finger  of  two  joints.  * 
Ko  appendage. 
'Grinders  bluntly  tubenm-i 
lar;     index     finger  I 
3-jointed,  clawed;  head^Pteropinc. 
long,  haiiy;  tail  often 
wanting. 
Grinders  acutely  tnbcr- 
ctilar ;    index  finger 
S^ointed ;  wings  large, 
narrow;    head  short, 
blunt ;  lips  very  large., 
Grinders  acutely  tuber- 
cular ;    index  finger 
1-jointed  :  wings  large, 
broad  ;  tail  long ;  he.idj 
long,  hairy  ;  tongue 
^    short ;  lips  simple.  J 

Mr.  Gray,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Synopsis  of  ihe  Con- 
tenia  "f  the  liritith  Museum,  remarks  that  the  Lcaf-noRd 
Bats  {Utiopkori)  have  the  noatnls  placed  in  a  aeparate  bald 
space,  which  ia  aftcB  ekvatad  behind  into  a  leaf  i  thair 
teeth  are  aetttdy  tiibemilai^  aiid  tbair  indeft^agar  ia  not 

clawed. 

The  true  Leaf-nascd  Bats  {PhifUoxtr.miti/c')  have  the  natial 
disk  expanded  into  a  distim  (  leaf,  whicii  is  simple  behind, 
and  pierced  with  tlie  nostrils  in  front :  these  are  peculiar 
to  warm  climates.  Those  wliich  are  only  found  in  the  New 
World  are  remarkable  among  bats  for  leaving  four  joints  to 
tbeir  middic  fti^iar.  Thoae  which  are  found  in  the  Old 
World,  like  €he  net  of  the  fimily,  have  only  three  joints 
to  the  middle  finger. 

The  Horse-shoe  Bats  KKinoiophtncB )  hA\6  the  nasal  disk 
expanded  into  a  leaf  behind,  and  witll  •  pit  cr  pvooM 
between  the  nostrils  in  front. 

The  True  Horse-shoe  Bats  Itave  a  long  tail  iadoaed  io  A 
large  interfiemoral  membrane,  and  Ihera  ia  a  woceai  ha> 
tween  their  nostrila:  theae  are  fband  in  tbe  Old  WoiM 
only. 

Ur.  day  states  iu  continuatiou,  that  the  r«maiuUcr  of 
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IhklliCilHrfelMeii  called  8iinple«noied  Bats  {Anutiophon\ 

because  their  nostrils  are  amjiif  ptened  in  the  ena  of  thr 

mun!l«>  wifhmit  any  niuni  disk. 

The  inti.  nt  TrunBa»»(  ^>.7>^fr7/ontn<r)haTe,heolMerTes, 
acntely  tuhpicular  grinders,  broad  aad  large  wings,  with 
en  elongaied  tail,  t«  long  as,  and  indew<  m,  a  laiie  coni- 
cal iDterfemonl  membrane.  The  upper  cutting-teeth  ar« 
Mtv  tlie  eanliieB,  and  aeparated  by  a  space  flrom  thoee  of 
the  opposite  siilp.  Thoir  irenpnc  distinctione  depend, 
iwincipally,  on  the  form  oftlic  nostrils  nnd  oann. 

The  Bull-dog  Bats  {Nrx-ttlx  iiiiiifi  :  have  acutclv  tiibeN 
cular  grinders,  and  feed  on  insects,  like  the  Tnic  Hats ; 
but  their  wings  are  very  loner  and  narrow,  their  Ixxiit  H 
thin,  and  their  teile  thick.  Their  lips  are,  in  general,  Tery 
thick  and  piomhieBt.  reeenUmg  in  appearance  ttieee  of  a 
bull-dog.  Their  generic  distinctions  depend  principally 
*»  the  pootion  of  the  tail.    Warm  climntes  srmprallv. 

The  fo-it  tribe  of  Simple-nosed  Bafs  i  I'lrroj.i/ur  .  ;i(Tonl- 
in?  to  Mr.  Gray's  arrant^ement,  live  Almost,  entirely  on 
fruit.  They  are  characterized  by  having  bluntly  tubercu- 
lar ninden,  and  the  end  of  the  fore-finnr  ftirmihed  with 

•  ehw;  they  have  a  rimple  nose  wi6i  wUwr  tntMlar 
aCMtriie  plaeed  on  the  tide  of  the  mnxde  ;  their  thumb  is 
ieetf  BiM  ivebbed  at  the  baae  5  the  interfemoral  membrane 
is  wiiorf,  and  they  have  only  a  very  short  tail  or  none. 
Found  only  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
Au^l^a^laIl  isilands,  whvro  tlicv  are  culled  Flying  Foxes. 
Tlie  Ibliowing  is  Mr.  Oray's  latest  arrangement  (1812) 

Fam.  6.  Vespertilionidae. 
SnbiiUD.  1.  PhyUoHomina. 
Oene«  t—'Antihem ;  PhyUottoma;  Caroiha  ;  Tjypho- 
aioma :     AfacrophyHum  :    firarhifj)hyIlHtii .     Diphylla ; 
Stenoderma;  Endmtoimi  :  Phylhphora;   Uiossophaga  ; 
MaiupfilfUmi  Anoura ;  Rhnir,p„m<i ;  Afygadmrmm;  Lama. 
2i  lihinotopkina. 
f^meoLi'-^JMimut  BMnoltfkuf  Eimamientt  Amt- 
Ua. 

8.  VtaperHihimM. 
Omtt^i'-^ijfeterh ;  Nyctnf^iltu ;  Ihirba*t«lltl»i  Ptteo- 
ttU;Momiheai  Vuperhlio;  Aria  :  NiUaiiu;  MjfOplertU; 
Gipmnm;  tkatophilut;  iMniuruis. 

4.  Noetilinnimi. 
Genera: — Taphozotu;  Noclilio ;  Proboteidea ;  Centro- 
nycterit ;  Bmbalonura ;  /BUo ;  Chihnyeterii ;  Mormop$ ; 
Pteronuna;  Cheiromele* ;  Nffctinamut}  Thyropteru* ; 
Mobmutf  Dmof$i  ifyt^arit;  Dietidmmt, 
8.  Pternptna. 

Gr  nera: — Pl'  i  optu;  Cynnpti  i  uJi ;  ]',pnmophoru$;  Ma- 
cmshtsf.i  :  Ihtrpifia;  Ccphnlot^n  :  Arerfxion. 

I  ■jiiijiyriiii,  belonging  to  the  PliyHostnminn,  is  omitted 
(appirently  by  an  error  of  the  press,  for  Mr.  Gray  sjreaks 
of  UM  genus  as  belonging  to  tnat  subfamily  in  his  pre- 
Iktoff  itaarhe)  in  thialbt  of  genem.  The  true  Vampires 
have  a  deep  liwire  In  the  centre  off  the  lower  lip,  into 
which  their  tongue  tifs  ;  .md  we  would  add  the  foilowinEr 
evidence  of  their  feediuEf  on  tlii«  l)loo<l  of  livini;  animals  to 
that  (riven  in  the  article  V'ampihp  : — 

•  Mr.  Waterton,  a  very  good  observer,  relates  that  the 
Vampire  in  genenU  meaaures  about  26  inches  fh)m  wing 
to  wing,  though  he  onoe  UUed  one  which  meaaured 
82  inches.  He  eaye  that  this  bat  fteqncnts  old  abandoned 
houses  and  hollow  trees :  and  he  states  that,  tometimesi  a 
eluster  of  them  may  be  'ienn  in  the  forest,  hanering  head 
downwards  from  lln'  Iriim  h  ni' a  ircr.  According  to  him 
there  are  two  sjiccies  in  (imana,  a  larirer  and  a  smaller: 
the  former  ancks  men  and  other  animals  :  the  smaller  seems 
to  confine  itself  to  birds  chiefly.  He  learned  fVom  a  gentle- 

I,  high  up  in  the  rirer  Demerara,  tbifc  ftm  tatter  was 
'  teljr  wMQeceaeftil  with  his  fowls  on  Meomt  of  the 
▼empire.    This  Inokless 

AVaferton  some  that  hud  been 
were  scarcely  able  !«  walk. 

Mr.  Watciton  twice  notices  the  fact  of  the  trn-at  toes  of 
his  sleeping  companions  being  sucked,  though  he  never 
caught  the  animal  in  the  act  of  sucking.  'Die  hole  mde 
bf  A*  Mte  Of  the  beast  ie  deseribed  as  triaogiilar,  eoae- 
thtaig  tike  that  vMeh  Is  prodoeed  bv  tfie  bite  of  a  leeeh, 
bntsnjaller.  The  operator  is  said  to  be  so  ski!f\il.  that  tlip 
patient  sleeps  profoiinrlly  while  the  vampire  Buck«,  and 
often  loses  many  ounce-*  oflilimd. 

The  species  of  yftperliliontdrf  rcconled  by  Mr.  Bell, 
in  hla  interesting  Hi»tory  qf  Britiith  Quadrupeds,  are — 
Uta  QMit  Bat  fir  NoeUle,  rttpertOh  noetuh ;  the  Haqr^ 
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armed  Bat,  Tr'^/wr/i/iVi  L*>ishri ;  the  Parti-coloured  Bat* 
r^  tprrtilio  di\ir,dor ;  the  Common  Bat,  Flittermouse  0( 
Pipistrelle,  Fesj^rtilio  pipigtrellus  :  the  Pygmy  Bat,  Vet- 
pertiHo  pygmtem ;  the  Serotine,  Veitpprtilio  »erott'nu«; 
the  Mouse-coloured  Bat,  yetptrtiiio  nmrtHtu;  Bechstein^ 
Bai,  VfitperttKo  Beehtf^'nH :  the  Reddish-grey  Bat.  r«»- 
pertilin  yattPTfiri :  the  Notch-eared  Bat,  f  'fipf'rtiltr>  emrtr- 
ginalut ;  Daubenton's  Bat,  Vi'.yprrtilin  Uniihfntnnti , 
the  Whiskered  Bat,  l'i'^]>ertilin  myshiri.iUM  the  Lnrij»- 
eared  PIpcoIux  aurfiuf :  the  Lesser  i.oncf-eared  Bat, 
Plecntus  hrpvtmntittx  :  the  Barhastelle.  Parhuitlellu*  Datt- 

hentott  ii ;  the  Qreater  Hoiee-shoe  Bat,  Shtnoiophm ferrum- 
t^inwn;  and  the  Leeser  Horse^oe  Bat,  Rkinohphw 
hiaeotUen*. 

yVSPlTi/E.  The  insects  of  the  oi-der  Hymp»'>j,trrii. 
composintj  the  cenns  I'rspn  ef  Linnaeus,  ol  wlucri  the 
common  Wa^^p  and  the  Hornet  are  familiar  examples. 
Wi  re  formed  info  a  family  by  T.aln  ille,  under  the  name  of 
Diphplpra,  afterwards  changed  into  Diplnpteryga  by 
Kirby.  Thev  form  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  flnt 
subsection  {Prtedoim\  of  the  second  section  {Aeulrafa) 
ftf  Hymenopffra,  In  Westwoodli  revision  nriatreille's  ar- 
rangement. When  at  rest  they  fold  their  wings  throughout 
their  tntire  length,  whence  their  distinctive  appellation. 
The  wings  of  all  the  insects  of  the  family  have  a  similar 
neuration,  their  eyes  are  lunate,  and  there  are  glands  at 
the  extremity  of  ttie  labrium.  The  fbre-wings  have  one 
marginal  and  three  perfect  snbmarginal  oells,  with  an  ni« 
complete  terarind  eomnarginal  cell. 

whilst  some  of  these  characters  are  so  peeulinrlv  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Diploptfn/is'i  that  they  are  not  to  be' seen 
in  any  other  insects  of  the  onlt  r.  they,  stransre  to  say.  do  not 
at  all  indicate  a  community  of  habits.    Among  the  Wasps 
are  insects  of  the  mo^t  dis>itni!.".r  habits  ;  !<ome  aoUtaiy, 
others  li\ing  in  societies,  some  phytophapnus,  others  csmi- 
Torous.    Such  as  are  social  rival  the  bees  m  llie  compli- 
cated instincts  whieh  regulate  their  societies.  At  first 
sight  these  greet  diflhvncee  of  manners  would  seem  to 
point  to  a  cla.'*-sificatiou  superior  to  that  founded  on 
.MK-h  niiinijiortant  character?!  as  the  toldin*  of  the  wings, 
&c.     Hnt  wluMi  -ivc  find  on  fviili.i'r  ir.(|uii  v  tliat  the  latter 
apparontiv  insitrnitiraut  distinctions  correspond  to  essential 
modifleations  oi  ^itnuturc  common  to  all  the  insects  of  the 
family,  wc  arc  led  to  conclude  that  among  the  wasps, 
structure,  and  not  economy,  is  the  real  sonree  of  essential 
character.   Some  authors,  laying  greater  stress  on  habit 
than  on  structure,  have  been  inclined  to  separate  far 
apart  the  social  troni  the  solitary  wasps  ;  but  the  ulino^t  to 
\N hich  a  separation  can  be  BdmittC(l  is  that  airansjemont 
adopted  by  Mr.  Wpstwornl.  viz.  Ihr  divi-ion  of  the  Dij>/o- 
jitfrye't  into  two  families,  the  Eummidee  and  the  Vetpidtg, 
Besides  the  characters  alreaify  mentioned,  the  waans  are 
distinguished  faj  the  form  of  the  antenn*,  whioli  are 
usnal^  angled  and  somewhat  elevate  at  their  eirtremities. 
Thoir  tinvnie*  are  IrI'd  and  lacinenled  at  the  tiji- :  the 
palpi  are  Kliort.  and  fiiii\  rm  ;  the  maxiliip  long  and  couj- 
pres-sed  ;  their  eyes  are  notched  ;  tlie  thorax  is  entire.  The 
bodies  of  the  wasps  are  usually  black,  with  yellow  mark- 
ings, the  males  differing  from  the  females  in  having  the 
dyneiis  not  marked  with  yellow  spots.  They  are  mked, 
or  but  slightly  hairy.  The  abdomen  is  often  pedunculated, 
and  the  females  antl  neuters  are  provided  with  a  powerAil 
sting.   Their  legs  are  unprovided  with  apparatus  for  the 
collection  of  pollen. 

The  solitaiy  wasps,  each  species  of  which  c(miprises 
males  and  females  only,  constitute  the  family  Eumeindff. 
The  genera  Eumenet  and  Odynerus  belong  to  it.  Their 
peculiarities  of  organisation  are  adaptations  to  their  pecu- 
liMities  of  habit.  Thua  the  nuuuublee  form  a  kind  of 
rostram,  resembling  that  of  the  fhssorve,  fiv  the  pur])ose 
of  Wizinir  and  camintr  off  the  insects  on  which  they  prey. 
Hie  antennfp  are  composed  of  12  or  13  distinct  joints,  ac- 
conlintr  to  the  .<ie\.  and  are  pointed.  The  fabnim  is 
divided  into  four  pilose  setae,  with  glands  at  their  extre- 
mities ;  the  lateral  ones  sarrow  and  pointed,  the  inter- 
nAdiate  loiter.  The  clypeas  is  oval  or  heart-ebapedt  and 
anteriorly  more  or  less  tmnente.  The  basal  ewment  of 
the  abdomen  in  the  typical  species  is  elongated  into  E 
peduncle.  Their  lar\  tie  are  fleshy  gnibs,  with  tubercles 
serving  in.stead  of  feet. 

The  habits  of  (he  solitarj-  ^^a<l.s  arc  interesting.  R/'-aumur 
informs  us  that  the  Odijnenis  iiiiii  firiii>i  [  J'e,tpa  i/niraria)  of 
UniUBos  makes  «  hole  several  inches  deep  in  the  sand,  . 
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•r  in  the  fiidcs  of  wnlls.  constmctinc:  a  tube  of  earthy 
pftste,  at  dv^X  straiLjht,  and  tlicii  cui"\ed  at  its  entiaiiee. 
In  this  bun  ow  r.  constmcts  iti»  cells,  and  deposits  in  the 
cavity  ol"  the  interior  cell  from  8  to  12  little  greea  cat«T- 
pUUuB,  wranging  them  spirally  in  layers  above  each  other, 
in  the  oiidat  of  tliese  it  depoaita  its  egg,  then  oloaes  the 
non^  of  the  hole  with  tiw  maierialt  of  tb«  tube,  whieh  it 
had  used  as  a  sort  of  scaffold.  The  larva  when  hatched 
feeds  upon  the  caterpillars.  Mr.  Westwood  states  that 
the  (),!■/ !•'•!■  iK  Antelope  lines  its  cells  with  mud,  of  which 
it  carries  small  round  pellets  into  its  burrow  under  its 
breast.  Bouch^  observes  that  (Miynrnts  jMirietum  stores 
up  fliea  and  other  perfect  insects,  along  with  caterpillars, 
for  the  food  of  ib  young.  In  the  *  Gnidenei's  Magazine' 
for  1837.  a  moet  nniiiknblo  inetwct  dkpkjrod  by  n 
species  of  Oifynerua  is  related  bf  Mr.  Weelwood.  The 
insect  he  describes  stores  \'.\  its  nest  the  leaf-rollins;  larva 
of  a  TortriT,  whii  h  it  obtains  by  intruducinj;  its  stinif 
into  the  rolls  of  lea\u?i,  and  then  running  tu  thr  otid  ol 
the  roll  to  catch  the  iarva,  which  it  finds  endeavouring  to 
make  its  escape  froB  itl  unknown  enemy.  According  to 
Oeoffroy,  the  J£iaHe$ui  eocaxtata  constructs  upon  atenw  of 
heaths  and  other  plants  a  spherieal  nest  of  fine  earth,  whieh 
it  fills  with  ho;i(>y.  and  there  deposits  an  egg.  In  the 
fust  volunif  ol  the  new  series  of  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural 
HiNtorv  Ml.  Sliuckard  pivos  an  iiiteiestinp  hist(jr\  of  a 
new  iiiitish  (Jdjftierut,  0.  Uevipes,  which  builds  its  nest  in 
excavations  made  mttie  pith  of  dead  bramble-sticks.  In 
this  case  there  WM  no  appeamnoe  of  any  food  having  been 
laid  up  with  tfie  grub. 

The  genus  Cera  mi u*  is  an  exception  to  its  family,  since 
its  upper  wines  are  not  folded  longitudinally,  and  'are  fnr- 
ni-ihed  with  only  two  submarsrinal  cells.  It  diifers  also  in 
some  other  characters.  In  its  habits  it  resembles  11>e 
Odyneri.  The  species  inhalnt  Kuiope  and  South  Aftica. 
The  genus  Masaris,  constituting  Lfttreille's  family  of 
AhtaritUet  is  also  anomalous  in  some  of  its  characterN, 
but  agrees  with  AHnmw  in  the  BMOiner  of  folding  ito 
winjsJ. 

The  Social  Wa^ps  constitute  11ie  restricted  family  of 
I'l'spiiUr  of  Westwood,  the  i'dhslitU's  of  Haint  i-'ari^eau. 
Tliey  live  in  nnnurons  so'  ieties,  con^l^tinp  of  males, 
females,  and  neuters,  which  are  temporary,  being  dissolved 
wJL  the  appnadl  of  winter.  The  mandibles  of  the  Fftpidee 
proper  are  not  loQgw  than  broad,  and  are  broadly  and 
obliquely  tnmeated  at  their  mctroanties.  The  labrum  is 
abort  and  but  slightly  elongated,  and  the  dypeus  is  nearly 
square.  They  are  voracious  insects,  preyinj;  upon  others, 
and  on  moat,  honev.  fruit,  &c.  The  winced  insects  pre- 
p«re  the  food  in  their  stomachs  for  their  young,  which 
they  feed  daily.  The  males  are  drones  and  do  not,  work, 
leaving  all  labour  to  the  females  and  neuters.  The  larvs 
are  fleshy  grubs,  destitute  of  feet,  but  ftimished  with  lateral 
tuliereles.  Some  of  the  ipeeies.  aa  the  hornet  {Vetpa 
erabro),  «n  of  eonriderable  rise.  8u6h  as  belong  to  the 
genus  Vetpa  build  a  coverinc:  to  their  nests.  Tlie  nests 
of  Polittet  have  the  cells  utidefended.  Tlie  nests  are  con- 
structed of  a  papyrucrons  substance  maile  from  wood  or 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  those  of  some  species  include  an 
immense  number  of  cells  of  an  hexagonal  form,  arrangad 
in  tiers  with  their  mouths  downwards ;  soaBetimea  ae  many 
aa  18,000.  A  Braailian  speeies  makes  honey.  A  Derae- 
rara  w.a.sp  suspends  its  nest  by  a  rin?  from  the  uppermost 
bmnche.H  of  trees,  so  as  to  be  out  of  tl>c  reach  of  monkeys. 
In  the  collection  f)f  the  Zoological  Society  is  a  wasp's  nest 
from  Ceylon,  built  inside  a  great  palm-leaf,  and  not  less 
tiMUl  six  feet  in  length.  In  the  Britisli  Museum  may  be 
seen  some  curious  nests  of  exotic  species.  The  hcwnet 
imnrimcts  its  nest  of  a  coarser  substance  than  that  used  by 
the  common  wasp,  and  builds  it  in  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
in  old  walls.  For  further  information  on  this  family  con- 
sult Mr.  West  wood's  excellent  work  on  the  Mutlfrn  Clut- 
$ifieation  of  Insrcts.  For  an  account  of  the  habits  and 
economy  of' the  common  wasp,  .see  Wasp. 

VESPUCCI,  AME1U'G<J.  wa.s  born  fifteen  vears  later 
than  Columbus,  on  the  Uth  of  .March,  1451,  at  Florence. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Anastasio  Veqmoci,  a  notaiy  of 


Florence.  Hw  family  had  been  enriched  br  commerce 

some  generations  earlier,  and  possessed  landed  property  at 
Peietola  near  Florence.  Giorgio  Antonio  Vespucci,  uncle 
of  Amerigo,  a  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Mark,  was 
a  friend  of  the  Platonician  Ficini  of  Florence.  Giorgio 
Antonio  took  diaif  e  of  the  edueation  of  his  nepbaw*  mm 


appean  however  to  have  profited  little  by  his  cll 
studies.  Bnndini  has  publi.slied  a  I..iitiu  letter  written hf 
Amerigo  to  bis  lather  in  I47tj '  when  the  writer  was  twenty- 
five  yt-nrs  of  agC/,  in  which  he  confes!>es  tltat  he  had  been 
obliged  to  consult  liis  Latin  grammar  wliile  writing,  and  . 
that  he  waa  afraid  to  venture  on  a  few  lioea  of  Lalin  in  hia 
uncle's  absence.  / 

Amerigo  resided  at  Florence  in  1480.  Before  this  tima 
however  mercantile  avo<;ations  had  led  him  to  Spain. 
Documents  puMi>LLd  li\  Munoz  "-liuw  tliat  Amerigo  was  a 
factor  in  the  wi  ahiiy  Florentine  liou-sc  ol  .luanuto  Hernardi, 
at  Seville,  in  1  iHO.  In  l-tD.i  we  find  hiin  again  in  Spain, 
and  anxious  to  quit  the  country.  On  the  death  oUuaiiuto 
Bemat^in  1405,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  factory* 
His  naow  oeouis  in  the  Spanish  anshiyaa  foe  tha  ftnklMUt : 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1796. 

In  the  narrative  attributed  to  Vespucci,  published  At  St- 
Dit^  in  Lorraine,  in   \'Aft,  and  republialied  at  tlie  same 
])l,u'e  in  15Ut),  he  is  said  to  have  made  tmir  voyagts:  two 
under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Castiie,  in  14U7  and 
14119;  two  by  command  of  the  king  of  Poitngal,  in  IOQIt' 
and  l.m  The  fint  has  beea  attii^  to  be aaaeiTpteLbf- 
some  warmsupportmof  the  daimaof  Ck>hinMiwtoA»||», 
original  discoverer  of  the  mainland  of  America,  as  watt  M, 
of  the  islands,  who  have  not  scrupled  to  attribute  to  Ve»- 
];  ui  i  it  fr.iuduleut  attempt  to  arrogate  to  hiiiiself  the 
honour  due  to  lyoiumbus.  Humboldt  in  the  fourth  vohima. 
of  his  '  Histoire  de  la  Gi'ographie  du  Nouveau  Continoitir 
has  succeastuliy  vindicated  Vespmcot  tiMa  this  iotpubriMm/ 
and  proved  that  them  is  every  reaaan  to  befiaw  that  the  * 
voyaga  leallv  was  made,  thiough  at  a  later  date  than 
appears  in  the  printed  book.    M.  Humboldt  has  by  a 
minute  and  exact  analysis  identified  the  four  vovaeei  of 
Vespucci:  the  hi-sl,  willi  the  voyage  of  Alonzo  de  Hojeda, 
commenced  on  the  2lXh  May,  14U(),  terminated  on  the  15th- 
October,  14U9;  the  second,  with  the  voyage  of  VaneN 
Pinzon,  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  Decomber,  IdM^. 
tenninated  on  the  d0lh  September,  1500 ;  the  third,  witli 
the  voyage  of  Pedin  Ahmiaa  Cabral,  commenced  on  th« 
loth  01  M;iy,  l.-)Ol,  teminated  7lh  September,  1502:  the 
fouifli.  Willi  tiiat  of  Gonsalez  Coelhu,  commenced  on  the 
10th  of  .May,  l.'x>3,  terminated  on  the  iHth  ol  June.  1."m»4. 

These  dates  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  pnonty  of 
Columbus's  discovery.  The  expedition  oi  ii^.ji-da  coasted 
in  1400  the  shores  of  Paria.  wluah  httd  beead4aefliMMd4y 
Colnmbus  in  the  preceding  year.  For  the  mietalte  af  onbw 
stituting  the  year  1497  for  14!«).  M.  Humboldt  has  shown 
that  Vespucci  cannot  be  held  responsible.  I  he  hriet  and 
unsatisfactory  n.unitivc  in  which  the  error  occurs  was 

rrinted  in  Lorraine,  without  his  knowledge  and  cunaeiit. 
I  is  evident  from  authentic  documents  that  Amerigo  wa» 
in  the  later  yean  of  Columbus's  lifo  an  aUMldiad  emdi' 
trusted  friend  of  the  admiral ;  and  fNm  tha  tmHag  mm- 
which  ha  stood  with  the  family  and  friends  of  Coiumbaa^ 
years  after  the  publication  of  his  narrative,  that  they  did- 
not  suspect  him  of  any  attempt  to  arrogate  to  himselV  the 
honours  due  to  their  parent.  The  accident  of  the 
continent  receiving  its  name  from  Amerigo  has  been  i 
buted  by  M.  Humboldt  vrith  great  plausibility  to  tcnc 
of  the  history  of  the  discovery  (at  that  time  jealously 
guarded  aa  a  atate  secret),  leading  the  publisher  of  Vca. 
pucci^  narrative  to  propoae  that  it  should  be  called  after 
Fiim,  and  to  the  omaicai  aoondof  the  nam*  eatoWiif  tiw' 

public  ear. 

Vespucci  appears  to  have  served,  in  all  the  expetiitions 
he  was  engaged  in,  in  the  capacity  of  a.slronomer.  It  is 
evident  from  the  letters  of  that  age',  that,  owing  to  want  ot 
confidence  in  the  aatronoadcal  knowledge  of  the  pcaeted 
pitots.  it  was  eustomaqrto  aasoeiate  w>Hh»emaowe  pewaa 
of  scientific  acquirements  in  the  great  voyages  of  dis- 
covery. Vespucci  himself  tells  us  that  his  taste  for  adven- 
tures of  discovery  was  contracted  while  engaged  as  a  mer- 
chant in  tlie  outfit  of  exploring  squadrons.  As  carly-as 
lotK)  he  had  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  hia'PMMitnal' 
Seville  ;  a  dissatisfaction  probably  originatiag  In  avaodaa 
to  mercantile  pursuits.  Hjs  writings,  frsgBBentaay  and  IB* 
printed  ikma^  thegr  be,  eviMa  aSwtifle  taalaa  amt 
quirei— ts. 

From  the  service  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  which  Ves- 
pucci maile  his  earliest  voyages,  he  «  as  allured  into  that 
of  PortucaJ,  in  which  he  made  the  third  and  fourth.  Dis- 
iq^poiot«d  in  his  expectations,  he  returned  to 

to  hata  t»—  ■niliiliM  fjluyiaaBi  at~ 
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of  (VhiTnbnVs  death.  In  1807  he  was  inlmsled  witli  ihc 
\ittiialliii;r  and  fiirnishine  of  a  rnval  flor-t  fitti  d  out  in  that 
uar.  Oil  the  22ncl  of  March.  1508,  he  obtained  the  at)- 
ix.intnient  of  piloto-major.  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 
Hit  conimiMioii  contains  bitter  eomplaints  of  the  ignorance 
of  fllots.  and  chaises  him,  belon  licensing  an^  person  to 
eWfciM  the  enplovment,  to  examine  him  atnctly  in  the 
uir«r  the  MtrehM  md  the  quadrant,  and  to  aKertain 
wiMher  he  undentuds  the  pnetiee  «  wbH  aatiie  Uieory 
cftlle  inetrument. 

ArapriEt)  Vespucci  ciird  ;it  Seville,  on  the  22ti<l  uf  Fe- 
bniaiy.  1512.  He  died  \)oor:  his  widow  ibund  consi- 
derable difficulty'in  obtaining  ua^iocnt  of  a  miserable  ptn- 
aian  of  ItMWO  nmrnvedia.  with  which  the  emokmenta  of 
M»<»itiiBBr  Irew  baideacd  hi  her  ikvoor.  An  seeident 
baa  nven  notoriety  to  the  name  of  Anieric:o  Vegpucci,  at 
1hb*e«irinM  of  ampidom  which  he  doMTved  as  little  a.s  his 
chance-medley  distinction.  TTf  ars  to  have  been  a 
skilful  antrononier  for  his  ase  ;  an  able  mana^r  of  the 
oommiasariat  department ;  an  enthuaiaatic  adventurer  in 
the  careir  of  disuovery  ;  a  warm-hearted,  honest  man.  But 
he  is  far  infMor  to  Columbua,  Cabot,  I3iaz,  or  Gama,  men 
who  combined  origiiMli^  of  oonoeption  with  their  enter- 
jaWnff  «|nrita,  md  who  belenf  1l>  the  elaaa  of  heroes  and 
BBen  of  fceni^x- 

< Humboldt,  Ki  amrti  Critiijun  d/'  Ir  Unloirr  de  In  Gfn- 
graphx'' du  Srutrinu  Ciniliwnt^  Paiis,  1K>!);  Cosmn'^ni- 
■pkite  Iiitrnduftio,  lutujter  Quultwr  Anwriri  I'i'snurci 
yat>tsru-iori'-y,  Straaaburf?,  1307  and  1501);  Bandini,  yita  < 
Leticra  lii  Amerigo  Veipueci,  Florence,  1745;  Irving  A 
Hutatjf  tf  the  Ufe  and  ^  'oyaget  of  Chrittophtr  Columtut, 
Unim,  Ui2S.) 

VH8TA  ('Bwr/a  or 'IffTf i|\  one  of  the  snrent  divinities  of 
the  antienti<,  and  cominim  liu'li  m  luoiic  and  inodc  of 
worship  totheGreeks  and  i{omuii>.  .VcconUn'.;  to  He-iud, 
hhe  waa  the  fii-«t-lK)rn  diin;;hter  ol  Cronos  and  lUiea,  nnd 
hiiler  of  Zeua,  and  the  Romans  therefore  made  her  the 
dnghtwof  Saturn  and  Op«.  She  \Tas  a  maiden  divinity, 
aai  WM  Mid  l»  hwro  vowed  etoiMl  viigiaity  by  the  heed 
ofZeos. 

The  >^•orship  of  \  eftta  was  ba?cd  npon  sonif  of  the 
noblest  ideas  of  social  lile.  She  was  the  ?(idJe»b  uf  the 
hearth,  and  as  the  hcBrth  was  Avith  the  antit  iits  the  centre 
of  the  family,  where  the  membeni  met,  couvci'sed,  and 
ioek  their  wtmk,  Veete  waa  regarded  aa  tiw  goddess  of 
doMOlie  mien  and  hiqa*'"**^  Strangers  and  frienda 
w«fo  heopitably  received  at  the  health ;  suppliants  sought 
ftafetv  and  protection  there  ;  and  there  the  members  of  a 
family  awore  fidelity  to  one  another.  The  fire  burning  on 
tlte  dumeiitic  hearth,  the  symbol  of  domestic  unlnn,  was 
h1«o  regarded  as  the  symboi  of  Vesta  herself,  and  in  early 
times  we  scarcely  hear  of  any  representation  of  the  Kod- 
deaa  in  works  of  art.  As  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
aotienta  the  state  was  (btined  on  tlie  model  of  a  sint^le 
teaily,  eaeh  pditieal  community,  city,  or  state  had  its 
pobhe  heerth  or  altar  of  Veata,  on  which  a  pernetnd^  ftre 
was  kept  burnini^.  At  Athens  the  public  hearth  of  Vesta 
^■ras  in  the  Pry  taneuni,  and  here  the  guestx  of  the  state  and 
fonii^n  aijiba-'wadorB  were  received  and  hospitably  treated. 
Th«  public  hearth  was  to  the  members  of  a  civil  com- 
munity what  the  domestic  hearth  was  to  the  members  of  a 
hmiijfi  aad  when  a  state  seat  out  ooloniate»thiqr  took  from 
Ike  imblie-heaitii  of  the  metm^lis  the  tt«  wUdt  was 
henceforth  to  blaze  on  the  pubhc  hearth  of  the  colony. 
lATger  communities  than  a  mere  town  or  city  had  likewise 
tlieir  public  heartJi  and  centre  of  union.  Thus  the  com- 
mon hearth  of  the  Greeks  was  at  Deljihi,  and  that  of  the 
liOtinsat  Lanuvium,  the  metrouoli^  ot  the  Latins.  I/iter 
speoolaton  and  mystics  extended  this  idea  even  further, 
•ad  spoke  of  a  central  ftre  or  a  common  hearth  of  the 
earth  and  the  univerM.  Vesta,  as  the  pmteoticas  of  the 
familv,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Penates,  and  she 
herself  is  sometimes  called  a  Pen.xs  or  Dea  Penetralis. 
Her  connection  witli,  the  house  led  some  antient*  even  to 
asciibe  to  her  the  art  of  building  houses. 

In  Greece  Vesta  liad  very  few  temples,  because  every 
bouse  and  every  piytaneum'was  regarded  as  her  santrtuary ; 
and  becauN  she  had  her  share  in  all  the  sacrifices 
vrinoh  vreie  oAteed  to  other  gods,  ^and  at  ell  sacrifieial 
tails  the  fint  and  last  libations  were  offered  to  Vesta. 
Bat  at  Hermione  in  Argolis  she  had  a  special  temple, 
though,  like  lu  r  tt  uiple  at  Rome,  it  contained  no  image 
o£  w  goddess.  The  ascrifioes  offered  on  her  altar  oon- 
F.CnNo.l6B2. 


sisted  of  seeds,  fhut,  libations  of  water,  oil,  or  wine,  and 
of  youni^  co-.vs. 

yKnea-s  was  believed  to  have  brought  the  sacred  fire  of 
Vesta  together  with  the  Penates  and  the  Palladium  from 
Troy  to  Italy  ;  and  at  Rome  the  worship  of  Vesta  was  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Romulus  or  Name.  Her  wor* 
ship  at  Rome  was  of  much  greater  importance  than  in 
Greece.  Her  temple,  which  was -of  a  round  form,  stood  in 
the  fonim  near  tliat  of  the  Penates;  it  was  open  during 
the  day  and  closed  by  night.  According  to  Ovid  s  de- 
scri]3tion,  its  walls  coiibi^trd  in  the  eurlie.Ht  times  of  wicker- 
work  aud  the  rout  of  reeds.  'I'he  temple  contained  the 
altar  of  tiie  gO(lde>s  with  h«r  sacred  fire,  the  extinction  of 
which  was  r^arded  as  an  omea  of  the  greatest  calamity  to 
the  repnbKe,  and  priestessee  (at  Athens  aad  at  De^hi 
widows,  end  at  Rome  viigins)  were  appointed  to  keep  the 
fire  alive.  Vfith  the  exception  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
no  mail'  licinL'  was  allowed  to  enter  the  temjjle  of  Vc^ta  ; 
and  hent  e  we  iitver  hear  of  (he  senate  meeting  in  it  as  in 
other  temple.-i.  The  Konian  jpra'tors,  cunsuLs,  and  dic- 
tators, on  entering  upon  their  offices,  had  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  Penates  and  to  Vesta  at  Lanuvtam.  Reprceeata^ 
tiona  of  Vesta  in  works  of  art  were  not  fteoiieok  ia  aa* 
tiquity,  as  she  was  worshiiiped  in  the  form  or  tiie  saered 
fire  burning  on  the  lunrth.  But  some  are  mentioned  hv 
Pausanias  and  Pliny,  and  she  was  represented  in  the  grave 
and  dignified  attitude  of  a  majestic  and  pure  inaiden,  with 
the  attire  and  veil  of  a  matron,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a 
sceutre  or  a  lanip. 

(Uartung,  Die  Religion  der  Ronm^U^^WU  &c.; 
R.  H.  Klausen,  Aenm*  und  die  Pemieih  ii*>  P*  fto. ; 
Hirt,  MuthiAig.  Bitderbueh^  i.,  p.  70.) 

VE8TA.  "jnie  discovery  of  Ckrks  bv  Piazzi,  in  1801 ;  ■  * 
of  Pall.<is.  by  O'hers,  in  lwr2;  and  of  Ji'so,  by  Harding, 
in  ISiH;  all  three  being  small  planet.-*  and  re\olving  in 
(nt)it.>  m-i.r  •',)  one  another,  was  Ibllowi'd  bv  thai  ui'\'e>(a, 
March  2'J,  lHti7.  Iiy  Olbcrs.  When  tlie  second  planet  was 
found,  Ulbers  and  others  started  the  idea,  from  the  conti- 
guity of  tlie  two,  that  they  might  be  ]^eces  of  soma  ptanet 
which  had  been  broken  up.  *  If  this  were  true,  it  seemed 
i:robable  that  there  might  be  other  parts ;  and  if  these 
were  des(riiiing  orbits  round  the  sun,  the  intersection  of 
then  {)!iines  must  fall  nearly  at  the  same  point.  15y  exa- 
mining the  parts  of  the  licavcn.s  coriesponuing  to  the  two 
intersections,  such  planets  must  iiifaUibly  be  fuuttd.  On 
this  principle  the  German  astronomers  proi-eeded  in  a  sys- 
tematic look-out  for  new  planets.  In  September,  18U4,. 
Harding  discovered  Juno;  and  in  March,  U07,  after 
monthly  exammations  during  three  years,  Olbeiediseovered 
Vesta.  No  othera  have  been  found,  Uiough  the  same  sj-s- 
tem  of  examination  was  long  kept  up.  In  Liudenau's 
'  Zeit*chrin,'  mjI.  i.,  is  a  notification  by  Olbers  that  he  had 
examined  the  same  parts  of  the  heavens  with  such  regu- 
larity, that  he  was  certain  no  new  planet  had  passed  be- 
tween leOB  and  1816.  Nothing  caa  give  a  more  forcible 
idea  of  &e  peisevecaaoe  which  led  to  these  disooveriee.* 
(Airy,  BlfWt  on  Ailronomy,  Brit.  Assoc.,  vol.  i.) 

Vesta  performs  its  revolution  in  about  1320  mean  solar 
days.  Instead  however  of  giving  the  elements  of  this 
planet  alone,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  set  down  for  all  the 
four  planets  the  elements  recently  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  1843;  Vesta  being  the  nearest  to  the  sua 
and  Pallas  the  moot  distant. 

Elemenit  of  th?  Orbit  qf  Vetta. 

Epoch  1846^  December  3,  Qh  mean  astroaooiical  time  at 
Greenwich. 

Mean  longitude  of  planet  .  G3«32'  l-'j^'H  "]  From  mean 
Longitude  of  perihelion  .  .  2r)l  2  H7  '4  >  etjuinox  of 
Longitude  of  aaeeading  node  iu:i  20  a  •  >]  the  epoch* 

InclinaUon   7  f<  >J  -2 

Angle  of  excentricity     .    .     5  5  10 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  977" '43636. 

Elements  qf  the  Orbit  qf  Juno. 

Epoch  1845,  February  18,  Oh  mean  astronomical  time  at 

Oreenwich. 

Mean  longitude  of  planet     .  lli>"43'  15""  1  "j  From  mean 
Longitude  of  perihelion    .    .    54    K  33  '3  >  equinox  of 
Longitude  of  ascending  node   170  .02  '2f^  '!)  j  the  epoch« 
Inchnation  .    .    .    .    .    .    13   3   5  *G 

Angle  of  excentricity  .    .    .    14  42  23  •? 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  813^*0Q34tt. 
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Element)!  of  the  Orbit  Ceres. 

Epoeh  1845,  August  17,  Oh  mma  MtroMnnieal  time  at 

Greenwich. 

Mean  longitude  of  planet  .  327"' 41'  7"  Hi  From  mean 
LoniriliKlc  <>r  pt  i  iiH  iiun  .  .  I  W  14  6  "2  >  eiiuinox  of 
Loni^itude  ul' luscending  node     80  48  18  '7  J  the  epoch. 

Inclination   10  37    8  '7 

Angle  of  excentiicity     .    .     4  32  98*9 

Mean  daily  i^craal  motion  TTl^'BSTSD. 

Klivni'rits  of  the  Orbit  qf  Paiku. 

Epoch  l&ld,  August    O**  mean  aatraooDueal  time  at 

Mean  lon^lude  of  planet     .  304»fiG'  20"-4"j  From  mean 
Lonjjitude  of  perihelion  .    .  121  22  43  '5  >  equinox  of 
Lonptiulc  of  as<eiulin!j  node    172  41  4*^  -Ij  tOB  CpOCh. 
Inclination  of  the  ml  lit    .    ,    :J4  37  li)  '2 
AjJj^e  of  exct  utiicity  .     .     ,    13  54  1-2 

M«an  daily  Mdeieal  motion  70S)"' 16fi07. 

By  the  angle  of  the  exccntricity  is  meant  the  angle 
whicli  has  the  excenlricity  for  its  hine  :  accunhns^ly  it  is 
conveyed  in  the  preceding  that  the  cxcentricities  of  the 
p]anet«  «re-^ 

Vesta .  .  '0687007  Cens  .  .  -0703237 
Jmio  .    .    •2638691        Pallas  '2402336 

From  the  iriven  ttdercal  daily  motions,  it  follows  that 
the  aemiaxes  of  the  orbits  C^iat  of  the  earth'»  orbit  being 
unity)  are  taken  as  follows : — 

Vcst.-i  .  .  2 '30206  Ceres  .  .  2*76553 
.Inim  .  .  2  (>7057  Pallas  .  .  2'77121 
^'LSTAL  ;'\'irgo  \e5tiilis,'  iuTuii;  ,  a  priestess  of  Vesta. 
The  number  of  Ihesi;  priestesses,  accoraini;  to  the  regula- 
tions of  King  Nuina,  was  four,  two  for  each  of  the  antient 
tribes.  Servius  Tullius,  or,  according  to  others,  Tarquiniua 
PriiicuB,  added  two  more,  to  represent  the  third  tnbe,  or 
Lucercs.  In  the  earliest  times  they  were  chosen  by  the 
kings,  but  afterwards  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  had 
the  especial  supoiintendence  of  ever)'tlung  connected 
with  the  woi-bhip  of  Vesta.  At  tirst  it  >eems  to  have  been 
left  to  his  discretuin  \^Il;^t  i;irl  lie  wouU!  cl'm  >>e.  but  sub- 
sequently whenever  there  was  a  vaeanc\  in  the  sisterhood, 
he  drew  by  lot  one  out  of  twenty  select  virgins  in  the 
assembly  (in  coocione).  ■  It  might  also  happen  that  a 

Carent  offered  his  daughter,  thoui^h  this  seems  to  have 
een  the  case  very  rarely.  After  the  lot  w:ls  drawn,  the 
Pontifex  took  hold  of  the  virein,  as  if  she  wa^  a  prisoiUT, 
and  having  pronounced  a  eertaiii  SLlenui  fornnila,  he  con- 
ducted her  to  the  atrium  of  \  e>la.  Piircnts  had  no  right 
to  oppose  their  daughter  being  thus  taken  iVom  them  and 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  goddess,  except  in  three  cases : 
Unit,  if  one  of  her  sisters  was  already  a  vestal ;  secondly, 
if  the  ijannts  had  no  more  than  three  children;  and, 
thirdly,  if  the  flither  held  one  of  certain  high  pric.'^tly 
offices.  In  these  eases  parents  wvw  oM-nipt  rmni  the 
obligation  of  allowing  their  dau^hti  r  1o  become  a  priestess 
of  Vesta.  The  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  on  which 
alouc  a  virgin,  could  be  made  a  vestal  were — 1,  that  her 
fatlier  was  not  carrying  on  a  disreputable  occupation; 
2.  that  herpwents  were  free  and  ftee-bom,  and  settled  in 
Italy ;  3,  that  both  her  parents  were  alive ;  and,  4,  that 
she  was  neither  yoimL'cr  than  six  nor  okltr  than  U  ii  years. 
From  the  moment  liuit  a  vestal  virjjin  w.as  ehoM-p.  and 
taken  lo  tlie  atrium  of  Vesta,  she  was  emancipated  from 
her  fatiier's  power :  slie  required  no  patron  in  any  court  of 
justice,  and  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  her  property  by 
testament ;  and  if  she  died  without  having  maoe  a  will, 
her  property  fell  to  the  republic.  A  vestal  virgin,  if  once 
appointed,  was  obliged  to  ser%-e  the  goddess  for  thirty 
years.  The  first  ten  years  were  a  period  of  noviciate, 
(liiri:!!::  '.vl-.irh  ihey  received  iiistruetion  respcctim;'  Hie 
various  duties  that  they  had  to  perform.  Then  J'ollowcd 
ten  year.s  durini,'  which  they  were  allowed  to  perform  all 
the  functiotis  of  their  office ;  and  during  the  last  ten  yean 
th^  instructed  those  who  were  going  through  their  ap- 
prenticeship. After  the  expUirtion  of  the  thirty  years  they 
might,  if  they  liked,  uneonseerate  (exaugurare)  them- 
selves,  and  might  marry.  This  liowcver  happened  very 
seldom,  and  it  was  considered  unlucky  for  an  ex-vest:il  to 
marry.  Tlie  hahiU  which  the  vestals  had  aciiuiie-lduiiiig  their 
priesthood  generally  induced  them  to  coutinue  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  goddess  for  life.  Th«w  virgin  priests  en- 
joyed at  Kome  the  highest  distinctions.  YThen  they  went 


out  a  lictor  widked  before  them;  praetors  and  constils 
when  they  met  them  lowered  the  fa.sces,  a«<l  any  criminal 
whom  their  eye  caught  sight  of  was  immediately  set  tree. 
In  the  theatres  honorary  seats  were  set  apart  for  them. 
AugiistuB  however  prohibited  their  being  present  at  the 
athletic  games.  Nero,  on  the  other  hand,  abolished  this 
law,  and  permitted  them  to  be  present,  on  the  ground  that 
the  priestesses  of  Ceres  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
Olympic  games.  They  had  an  official  residence  on  tlie 
Via  Sacra,  and  salaries  derived  Ironi  estates  of  tlie  godde.>s, 
which  were  increased  from  time  to  time.  A  vestal  virgin 
was  considered  to  be  of  the  same  rank  as  the  Flsimen 
Dialis,  and  in  a  court  of  justice  she  could  not  be  oooi- 
pelled  to  confirm  her  evidmica  by  an  o»ih.  Their  ncaym 
were  believed  to  be  of  particolar  efficacy,  and  wills  and 
imjK)rtant  documents  were  often  intrusted,  to  their  kee;) 
ing.  They  had  also  the  privilege  of  being  buned  wuliin 
thri  pomoerium. 

The  duties  of  the  vestals  were  to  keep  the  fire  on  Uie 
altar  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  burning,  to  guard  the  sacred 
relics  and  symbols  jpreeerved  in  the  tampl^  to  crinkle  the 
ten)])le  of  the  goddess  every  mominf  with  water  fiom  the 
Kgerian  well,  and  various  other  things  connected  with  tlic 
worehip  of  Vesta.  Hcsides  the  functions  directly  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Vesta,  they  had  to  perfonn  in 
the  course  of  the  year  various  others.  Tliun.  for  instance, 
they  conducted  the  mysterious wocsbip  of  the  Bona  Dea 
un  the  first  of  May,  and' had  to  prepare  the  sacrifice  to  ha 
offered  on  certain  oeeasions.  If  evw  the  saerad  five  in. 
the  temple  of  Vesta  became  extinct  by  the  oarelcssneas  of 
a  priestess,  the  neglect  was  atoned  for  by  sacrifices,  and 
the  guilty  vestal  was  scourtccd  l>y  the  I'ontifex  Maximu.s 
on  her  naked  back.  The  fire  was  not  rekindled  iroiu  a 
I  omtriou  fire,  but  from  one  produced  by  the  Pontifex  by 
tlie  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  or  from  the  rays  of  tiie 
siin  by  means  of  a  DOtning-glass,  and  the  vestal  caught  it 
in  a  brass  sieve  by  means  of  tinder,  and  thus  oairied  it  into, 
the  temple.  On  entering  on  the  priesthood  every  restal 
had  to  make  a  solemn  \o\v  to  keep  her  rha.stity  pure,  like 
t!ie  sroildc.ss  whom  stie  .scrvcil,  during  the  jeai-s  of  her 
l)riestliood.  A  breach  of  this  vow  \va.s  itgardcd  as  a 
tenible  crime  and  as  a  fearful  calamity  to  the  whole  state. 
When  a  vestal  was  found  guilty  by  the  college  of  pontiib. 
she  was  condemned  to  death  without  having  the  rapht  01 
appeal  to  the  people.  As  nothing  hut  death  eoaldatone 

Tor  her  crime,  and  a.s  it  was  nevertheless  not  allowed  for 
any  mortal  to  hvv  hands  on  the  priesteM  of  Vesta,  she  was 
buried  alive  in  a  subterraneous  van!'  in  the  ('atiipus 
Sceleratus,  near  the  Colline  gate.  The  niournlul  solemnity 
on  .such  occasions  was  this.  The  guilty  vestal  yttm  laid  OM. 
a  bier,  tied  fast  with  leather  thongs,  and  covered  in  soeh  » 
manner  that  not  even  the  sonnd  of  her  voice  could  be 
heard.  In  this  position  she  was  carried,  as  it  were,  in  a 
funeral  procession,  accompanie«l  by  her  friends  and  rela- 
tions, amid-t  the  dead  silence  of  all  tlie  people,  lothe  place 
of  execution  near  the  Colline  tratc.  t)n  her  arrival  here 
she  was  relieved  of  her  bands,  the  Pontifex  Maximus  with 
uplifted  liands  said  a  mysterious  prayer,  and  then  con- 
ducted the  vdled  vestal  to  the  ladder  which  led  into  the 
tomb.  The  exccntionertook  her  downanddrew  uptha  lad-, 
ilcr ;  and  duringthis  process  the  pontiff  and  the  oHierprieata 
turned  away  their  fares.  In  her  tomb  the  vestal  found  a 
eoucli,  a  lamp,  and  some  bread,  water,  milk,  and  oil.  The 
tomb  w;ls  closed  and  coveted  over  with  earth  to  a  Icvtl 
with  the  iTst  of  the  ground.  The  man  who  had  seduced  a 
vestal  was  scourged  to  death.  Notwithstanding  the  se~ 
verity  of  the  punishment,  Koman  histoiy  has  on  raoocd- 
several  instanees  in  which  the  pumshment  vias  infiieted. 
During  the  time  of  the  republic  the  \nolation  of  chastity 
on  the  part  of  a  vestal  was  always  visited  bv  the  punish- 
ment prescribed  by  law,  unleS-S  the  goddess  her-' .:i'er- 

fosed  in  some  miraculous  manner  to  snow  that  her  pnesltss 
ad  been  unjustly  charged  with  the  crime.  Several  in- 
teresting instances  of  tins  kind  are  related  by  the  Roinaa 
historians.  Daring  the  eaily  part  of  the  empire  tlie  coii> 
duct  of  the  vestals  appcan  to  have  become  rather  loose, 
since  Domitian  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  law  con- 
cerning it  more  strict. 

(l.ipsius,  Z^(?  J'rsdi  et  Vettalibus  Syntngnia  :  Hartung, 
Dw  hfligioii  tier  Etmer.  W.,  p.  115,  &c. ;  GiiUling. 
schii  hti'  ib'r  Romisrhrn  finals  verfaisung,  p.  181*,  6cc. 
VESTIBULE,  the  room  which  first  presents  itself  on 
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reneral  it  is  Utile  more  than  a  mere  passaire  or  lobbj' ;  but 
In  large  mansions  ami  publii-  biiilibiiijs  in  l"rf(|ue:if !y  niado 
the  most  spaciou.s  and  strikmcj  part  of  the  interior,  to  siicb 
degree  that  it  quite  overpowera  the  rest,  and  seeois  to 
occupy  too  much  of  tb«  plan,  caiuintr  the  other  apart- 
ments to  look  MoaU  tijr  wmigitttton.  Thii  is  a  very  com- 
mon error,  where,  in  oraer  to  impKtB  at  the  flmt  g'lance, 
the  immediate  entrance  is  made  a  hall  or  saloon,  unless  it 
be  one  reserved  exclusively  for  state  occasions  ;  and  even 
in  such  CRM'  it  siiould  he  so  treated  a»  not  to  ixcito  ex 
pectation  too  strongly.    While  the  vestibule  ought  to  be 
striking  and  effective,  it  should  not  promise  so  much  as  to 
be  an  anticlimax  in  Uie  general  design.   Being  merely  an 
approach  to  them,  it  should  be  rather  amaller  than  at  all 
hrgat  than  lay  of  the  principal  sitting-rooma,  on  which 
aeeonnt  it  wilf  aonetimea  be  desirable  to  contract  or  divide 
it  into  smaller  spaces,  by  means  ol'  (  olitttiiis  ripbt  and  loft, 
so  nifroiluced  as  reallv  to  screen  those  portions  ol' it  I'roni 
the  entranci^    I'hIms-  tliere  be  an  anle-\e.stibulc  or  lobby, 
none  of  the  principal  rooms  should  open  immediately  into 
flie  vestibule,  but  if  the  plan  will  at  all  admit  of  it,  their 
doora  dmuld  be  so  placed  aa  not  to  be  espoaed  to  view  on 
lint  coming  into  tiie  honee ;  and  leait  of  all  ia  it  deeirable 
*that  the  door  of  such  a  room  should  be  immediately  facinir 
the  entrance  one.    Nevertheless  tlierc  outrbt  to  be  either 
-nine  kind  of  vista  or  striking  object  pro',  idrd  tor  that 
situation — an  opening  to  the  staircase,  a  decorated  niche. 
&e.    A  thorough  light  should  be  avoided  ;  or  if  there  be 
any  vrindow  on  the  aide  or  end  IkcinK  the  entrance,  it 
Aonld  be  filled  with  alainwl  jf^laaa,  and  ec  eonnein  acend« 
iuice  with  the  ^yle  of  architecture.   Glase-dooiB,  on  the 
eontrarj',  opening  into  a  conservatory,  produce  a  pleaaing 
effect  in  such  situation,  and  rather,  than  the  contrary,  i-i- 
crea.«e  the  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  house.    A  light  from 
above,  at  the  farther  end  of  a  vestibule  or  corridor,  is  like- 
wise almost  certain  to  produce  a  striking  and  picturesque 
^pearanee.  These  howerer  are  matters  so  entirely  dc- 
vendont  npon  the  cireumalanaaa  of  the  iodtTidoal  plan, 
that  ft  is  impossible  to  1^  down  mlea  Itor  them ;  hnt  they 
are  those  which  the  arehitect  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  l  u- 
unless  they  be  sonjiht  for,  and  care  be  taken  to  swcure  liietn, 
many  eftect.s  that  niit,'lit,  with  a  little  study,  be  brought  in, 
will  be  overlooked  or  dihregai-ded.    Vestibules  admit  of 
■MaCer  variety  of  plan  than  other  room«,  and,  among  other 
rorms,  that  of  the  aemicircle  may  be  adopted  with  great 
propriety  and  efhet;  and  being  hardly  applicable  to  any 
other  kmd  of  room,  it  serves  to  rontrast  with  the  sitting 
apartments,  and  irives  a  decided  ehanu  ter  to  the  vestibule. 

VKHTHY  is  the  name  of  that  pnrt  of  a  j>;uL-h  church 
where  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  are  kej)t  ;  and  inas- 
much as  mcctintcs  of  parishioners  haw  been  usually  held 
in  this  portion  of  the  building  for  parochial  purposes,  such 
tiirtings,  dnly  convened,  ham  aoqnired  the  name  of  ves- 
tiiea;  so  that  even  where  a  boildin^  remote  from  the 
church  has  l>een  erected  for  parochial  meetings,  it  is 
usually  called,  by  a  somewhat  (xld  eomiplion,  the  ventrtj- 
rnom.  When  the  meeting  is  held  in  the  ehnrcb,  or  even 
in  a  building  within  the  precincts  of  the  (  hnrehvatxl,  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  eoiuhict  of 
the  parishioners.  Sir  William  Scott  however  makes  thi.s 
iKalfiielka :  wiy  h*  tkUbmg  or  brawling  in  a  church 
wfdeh  wonM  not  b«  ao  in  a  Teeny.  The  vestry  n  a  place 
for  parilb  iMUiness,  and  the  court  would  not  inferjwse  fur- 
ther than  might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  due 
Older  and  decorum.' 

It  ia  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  a  vestry  as  a 
meeting  of  parishioners  that  this  article  is  intended  to 
ticak ;  and  when  H  is  remembered  that  there  are  in  Eng- 
land many  parishca  oontaininc  more  than  SfMlOO  Snhabn- 
ants,  some  more  tinn  lOQiiOOO^  the  foA^ect  will  not  aeem 

unimportant. 

At  the  common  law  all  ml  e  l  inb:ibitai  ;ts  of  a  parish 
have  a  right,  either  periodically  or  when  specially  con- 
vened, to  meet  in  vestry  for  the  affairs  of  the  parish,  and 
to  vote  the  neeeseaiy  peeuniaiy  rates  for  ^e  purpose  of 
affecting  the  fCMloDona^Kvmnre  made.  But  ttua  eom- 
Bon  law  right  has  been  mooified  in  many  ways. 

1.  By  custom,  which  has  vested  the  government  of 
some  paris^ies  in  a  select  and  usnally  a  self-elected 
body  of  persons,  probably  the  succeasors  of  in<lividuals  to 
whom  the  parishioners  at  some  previous  time  delegated 
the  management  of  their  parish  for  a  stated  and  tihort 
fM^M«ilQ,1i!rtlw  inuflmnee  and  neglect  of  flieir 


■  constitnonts,  came  to  hold  pcmanently  the  po-.v.Ts  thus 
i  teniporaril)  intrusted  to  tlu'Ui.  The  ])ritieipal  aei  lor  the 
rei,ailation  of  these  vestries  is  the  ">K  Geo.  HI.,  e.  (iJ.  It 
requires  that  three  days'  notice  bhall  be  givei»  of  the  hold- 
ing a  vestry;  that  if  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  u  not 
present,  a  chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the  meeting,  and 
that  minutes  «f  its  proceedings  diali  ne  kept  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  ancf  such  of  the  parishiuners  present  as 
think  fit ;  and  it  gives  to  each  inhabitant,  provided  he  has 
paid  hie  lates,  one  vote,  if  he  is  rated  on  a  rental  under 
rx)/.,  and,  if  on  a  higher  rental,  one  vote  for  every  25/.  for 
which  he  is  rated,  so  tliat  no  one  however  shall  have  more 
than  six  votes.  This  act  does  not  extend  toparisbes  witliin 
the  City  of  London  or  borough  of  Southwark. 

2.  Section  20  of  the  act  10  Anne,  c.  11,  gives  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  that  act  (for  the  purpose  of 
erectinc,'  fifty  new  churches  in  London  and  its  nciirhboiir- 
liood  power  to  ajipoint,  under  their  seals,  with  the  con- 
sent ol  the  ordinary,  'a  convenient  number  of  sufficient 
inhabitants'  in  each  parish  created  under  the  act,  to  form 
a  select  vestiy  of  such  paiisli.  It  vesta  In  the  majority  of 
aueh  aaleet  vestry  tha  power  to  supply  vaoaneiai,  and  givee 
them  all  the  powers  of  other  veataica.  The  SOOeo.  III., 
c.  l.ll.  another  ehureli-building  act  passed  to  explain  and 
amend  ttic  act  of  Ibe  pre\'iou8  session,  rrives  a  similar 
power  ^1  'M  to  the  conunissioners  under  those  t\\o  acts  to 
appoint,  with  the  like  consent,  a  select  vestiy  out  of  the 
'  substantial  inhabitants  of  the  district,'  parish,  or  ch^ielry, 
for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  the 
election  of  ehmreh  or  ehapel  wardens,  vaeaneies  bein^  sup- 
plied by  the  select  vestiy  itself ;  and  the  10th  section  of 
the  act  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  72,  confines  the  powers  of  the  ves- 
tr',man  to  his  own  ilistiiet  with  respect  to  ocelc,*iastieal 
iiiattirs,  and  provides  that  any  deticiency  la  somewhat 
vague  expres-sion  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  i  in  tlic  select 
vestry  shall  be  supplied  as  vacancies  have  heretofore  been 
filled  up  in  the  vestries  of  the  particular  parish.  Local 
acta  have  alM>  ereatod  vastiiea. 

3.  Tha  M  Goo.  HI.,  c.  12  (Sturges  Boomed  Acf\ 
enables  general  VCStries  to  appoint  special  vestries,  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  twenty,  or  fewer  than  five,  jia- 
rishioners  to  superintend  the  relief  of  the  poor,  tlie  ovei*- 
seera  of  the  poor  being  placed  under  their  authority.  As 
these  qiecial  vestriea  are  littb-  more  fhm  eonmittees  of 
the  genwal  vestriea,  to  which  they  are  responsible,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  treat  them  here  Atrther. 

4.  A  fourth  kind  of  vestry  is  created  l)y  1  and  2  Wm.  IV., 
c.  (>0  'Sir  John  Hobhoiise's  Act).  The  adoption  of  this 
aef  is  lelt  to  the  disc^t  l ion  of  i.ach  partieulnr  jmrisb  ;  but 
rural  parishes  of  less  than  WW)  rated  householders  are  how- 
ever excluded  from  its  operation.  In  order  to  apply  tlse 
act  to  any  parish,  either  one-fillli.  or  else  fllty,  of  tho 
rated  parishioners  must  sign  a  rcci^uisition  to  the  church- 
wardens to  take  the  votes  of  the  panahioners  for  or  against 
its  adopt  ion .  The  churehwardens  most  affix  on  the  church- 
doors  a  notice  of  such  requisition,  appointing  three  days 
for  reccivinc;'  the  written  declarations  of  the  ])arisbioners  ; 
all  the  iiihal  ii  itiiU  may  vote  wh<'>  arr  riitcil  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  have  paid  all  parochial  rates  excepting 
those  due  within  six  months  previooato  the  time  of  vohng); 
and  if  two-thirds  of  the  voters,  being  an  abaoluto  majority 
of  the  rate-pavers,  concur  in  the  adoptfon  of  the  act,  it 
becomes  the  faw  for  'he  election  of  vestrymen  .ind  atuli- 
tors  of  accounts  in  that  parish:  if  the  act  is  rejected,  il.n 
adojition  cannot  be  atrain  proposed  wntil  aflcr  an  interval 
of  three  years.  When  the  act  has  been  adopted,  the 
parisMottCiawiioliave  been  rated  one  year  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  meet  on  some  day  in  May  daysf  notice  having 
been  jireviously  given  on  the  church-doora)»  and  elect  out 
of  the  resident  householders  assessed  npon  an  annual  rental 
of  not  less  than  ten  pounds  (or  if  the  parish  is  in  tho  City 
of  London,  or  contains  more  than  .TOOO  resident  house- 
holders, upon  an  annual  rental  of  40/.)  persons  as  vestrj'- 
men,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  for  evciy  thousand  rated 
householders:  but  the  number  of  vestrymen  is  never  to 
exceed  120.  Hie  election  may,  if  five  parishioners  dc 
mand  it,  be  made  by  ballot,  to  l>e  taken  on  tlie  three  fol- 
lowing days.  Afterwards,  one-tinid  of  the  vestry  goes  oat 
of  office  in  rotation  annually,  and  their  places  are  supplied 
bv  the  method  already  described  :  live  is  a  ipionim  of  the 
sniallest,  and  nine  of 'the  largest  vestr}-.  Tlie  incumbent  , 
of  the  parish  is  entitled  ex-qkcio  to  be  a  member  of  the 
TMtir;  indeed  the  leetMr  oftbepaiisliiiaupposedtolM 
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.••hUtMlto  pt««Uc  at  vMt]m.jNrttl^|l  vfc»t  auUiority,  other 
thatt  an  implieil  opinioa  of  the  oeiBlMiaatical  cwifte.  and 

tilt'  provision  already  cited  froin  the  58  Geo.  HI-  C.  60, 
in  not  very  manifetit.  This  net  also  prescrib<^  that  the 
j)ari.-.h  accounts  shall  be  open  to  the  insp.ciion  of  all 
the  pinsliionera ;  and  that  on  the  day  of  ekciinp  vcslry- 

•  IMnthc-  rate-paycra  sliail  elf ct,  out  of  persons  with  the 
iWM  miAiifioation  m  i»  neceasoiy  for  ventrymen,  live 
additori  of  the  aeooonts,  who  thaU  not  be  menib«n  of 
the.  vestry,  or  ooncemed  ia  any  epntiMt  wilb  U)e 
pariah.  These  are  to  audit  the  aoeounto  eTeiyvhaif* 
\eiu,  and  an  aWract  (  f  the  accounts  is  to  be  piib- 
lidied  by  the  \i-sfiy  clerk  within  a  lortiiij;ht  after _  t])e 
audit,  and  distnimtod  to  the  rate-payerh  at  the  price  of  one 
jImJIiuiT  each  copy.  A  statement  w  also  to  be  made  out 
.tumnaily«  for  the  'inspi-ciion  of  the  parisbionen,  of  all  the 

.  obaHtahle  foundatioiw  of  the  panab.  their  na- 

ture, and  application. 

The  functions  of  vestries  are  to  aee  to  and  provide  funds 
for  the  niaintenaiiee  of  the  edifice  of  the  church  and  the 
due  atlmiuiiitration  of  public  wonhip;  to  elect  church- 
wurdens  [Dhurchwahukn^]  :  to  present  for  iippointiuent 
St  pei'son^  a«  ovcrm'ers  uf  the  poor  [{J\  kkseer]  ;  to  ad- 

t  luiniater  such  estates  and  oUicr  pro]H'i1y  an  belon<;  to  the 
jMUiah;  aodin  some  cases,  under  local  acts,  to  suiiL-ruitcnd 

,  the  pavine  and  luehtios  of  the  parish,  and  to  levy  rates 


ithpPi 

•fortho-M,-  purpose*. 

T!u'  l  enu  ily  for  nrcjlecl  of  duty  by  a  verfrj'  is  a  manda- 
niuB  luni  liii'  Court  ol  Queen's  Hencb,  directed  to  the 
<iKiL-.er  whu-ic  duty  it  would  be  to  perforin  the  jjarticular 
,^et,  or  in  ^^onie  caii«:>  by  an  ordiiuuv  proceiaa  against  him, 
i9f  ^  pioeess  agaioat  the  churchwardens  out  of  the 
«Q«leian.stical  courts. 

VESUVIAN.  [loocitASK.] 

VESU'VIUS  (written  also  by  the  Romans  Fetepiu;  »nd 

hy  Strabo  Oi>t<nnvioi:),  a  mountain  situated  east  of  the 

bay  and  eiLst-soutli-eivsl  of  the  citv  of  Xaple^,  celehruled 
for  niauy  ceiituiies  as  one  of  t!ie  jjiincipaJ  ami  ini).-.l  rulive 
volcanoes  of  Kurofic.  In  height  above  the  sea  \;uiai)le, 
according  to  the  coudiiiiMi  in,  wi^ich  eruptions  leave  tiie 
mder ;  and  owintr  to  the  MOM  causes  the  figure  of  the 

.nuiuntaiOf  though  in  a  general  sense  always  conical, 
changes  from  time  ^  tune.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
pre^nt  century  the  top  of  Vesuvius  had  become  '  a  rough 
and  rocky  plain,  covered  with  blocks  of  lava  and  scoriie, 
and  cut  by  numerous  fissures,  ftom  which  clouds  of  vapour 
w<;re  evolved."    But  by  the  violent  eruptions  of  October, 

.  lQ2ii>tliis  was  all  thrown  out,  and  replaced  by  a  vast  ellip- 
tical gulf  or  chasm  three  miles  in  circumference,  three- 
guacters  of  a  mile  in  the  longest  diameter,  and  perhaps 

'  aooo  feet  in  depth.         than  VOO  feet  of  tlie  summit  of 
'theWiettt  cone  were  earned  away  by  the  explosons,  and 
the  heiijht  of  the  mountain  was  thus  reduced  uom  4000  to 
a2(KJ  feet.    (  Lyell.) 

Such  chansjes  of  height  and  form  apjiear  to  liave 
occurred  previously.  Dr.  Daubeny  observes  tlwt  the  pre- 
sent cone  of  Vesuvius  may  be  rc^ai'dcd  as  of  modem  date, 

.  the  result  of  modem  volcanic  action,  while  the  mountain 
called  '  Sk)mma,'  which  surrounds  for  half  a  circle,  with  a 

,  precipitous  escainiment,  the  true  peak  of  Vceuviusi  is  part 
of  the  anticnt  large  crateriform  cone  deeeribed  bv  the 
lloiiiau  hi>torian.-i,  the  .summit  and  part  of  the  side  of 
I  thi^  aiitii-iit  cuue  beiiiu'  de^tniyed  hy  the  explobion  of  the 
^'e:ir  7!'  A-U- 

I    The  history  of  Vesuvius,  though  it  goes  not  back  into 

''tmh  remote  anti4uity  as  that  of  ^Btaa,  is  of  ^reat  import- 
ance in  guiding  the  speculative  reaeardies  of  geologists 

.  foto  the  .nature  and  ntuation  of  the  internal  fires  wnich 
irom  time  to  time  burst  forth  in  old  vokanic  vents,  or 
shake  these  and  other  parts  of  the  earth's  cntst  with  the 

.fearful  throes  of  the  earthquake. 

The  history  of  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  has  been  traced 
by  several  writers,  especially  Dr.  Daubeny,  ia  his  'Treatise 
ou  Volcanoes,'  and  >Ir.  Lyell,  in  his  '  Pritioiples of  fieoloiry.' 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  record  exists  of  an  iu  uial 
enqplion  of  Tesmrius  prior  to  the  Christian  sra.  Diodorus 
SieoluB  notices  0v.  21)  (hat  it  has  *  many  si^ns  of  havinjf 
been  burning  m  antient  times;'  and  .Strabo  infirs  its 
npieoiu  origin  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks  i,p.  247,  cd. 
Casanb.);  but  the  slopes  were  lichly  cultivated  and  pro- 
verbially fertile  ('  frequens  amcBuitas  oriis'  Pliny;  Virgil, 
Georg.  li.  22t ;,  th  >iich  the  top  was  a  rough,  .sterile,  slightly 
concave  plain,  in  wliich  Suartacvs  WM  besieged  by.  the 

'Bonuukaimjr;  (RoraA;  III.  do.)' ' '    '  ' 


Mini,  vitu  activ«/whil«  Vesuvius  wa«  tmnqml,  ttlfMb 
tioiw  l)«in^feitpra^.of  the  IhBMr  ki  the  ftva  oeMniti 
before  Chunst.  -I'r 

In  the  year  A.n.  03  the  long-dormant  Toleatio  fwrt  the 

lirpt  symptoms  of  renfnvi  d  a^^itntion  in  an  esrtliquJikc, 
wliii  h  occasioned  considerable  dainaj^e  to  many  of  lb*? 
cities  in  its  vicinity,  amon^  others  to  I'dini  en.  la  \h  • 
month  of  Au§pist,  A.D.  occurred  the  tint  and  ])«rhai" 
the  greatest  of  all  the  recorded  eruptions' of  V4suviiis,di- 
■(Karibed  in.  the  iettei^  of  Fliny  the  Youafcr.to  llidtm. 
which  jeeords  tbo  death  of  Fliny  the  natwraHst  {llbe 
whole  of  the  narrative  is  riven  under  the  article  Pmv 
THK  KtuKR.)  The  citie*  of  Stabile,  Pompeii,  and  Hereti- 
laiu-um  were  overv. helmed  by  f.hinv.  rs  of  cinders  and 
loose  iraements,  no  lava  bavins  been  ejected  oo  this  occa- 
sion. (Jthcr  eruptions  succeeded  in  SOSv  472,  512.  flS5, 
and  llXMi,  wliich  last  is  said  to  be  the  first  which  wts 
attended  by  aai  cyeution  of  lava.  Eruptions  were  renewed 
in  1048,  lias  (oc  .lUS).  laUQk  i^MO.  and  1631.  iW 
loni;^  intervals  of  rest  in  Vesuvins  corresponded  in  partto 
periods  of  extraonliiiary  ni-1i\  ity  in  .Ktva,  which  from  th/ 
twelfth  century  has  never  bii-ii  Ion;.:  tranquil.  Krujitior^ 
happened  however  in  some  other  pari  of  the  volcanic  trmt 
around  iXaples,  as  of  the  Solfatara  ia  IIW^  of  Mounf 
Epomeo  in  Iscliia  in  1302;  and  the  Monte  Nuovoia  1698. 
Ttie  eruption  of  lUil  was  vecydeotiwitiTe  on  the  popnloat 
side  of  Vesuvins  toward  tiw  hm  of  Nafries.  -wpflm 
suooeeded  in  IGGO,  1662,  1094,  16da  from  which  tisM  to 
the  present,  phenomena  of  this  nature  have  been  repeated 
very  frequently,  so  as  to  seldom  leave  any  interval  of  re»t 
exceedinK  ten  years.  Sometimes  this  mou'utain  lias  flamed 
twice  witliin  a  few  months. 

The  eruption  of  1737  gave  forth  lava  currents,  which 
passed  tlirough  Torre,  del  Greco  into  the  aes,  the  solid 
contonts  being  estimted  at  aSAKTiOW  cidne  liiet  Js 
1794  the  lava  followed  the  same  eoorsc  nnd  amovnted  1o 

4(J.098,7G6  cubic  feet.  Well  then  may  the  .antients  hnrc 
remarked  thai  \'csuvius  appearttl  to  have  eiven  out  raou- 
than  its  own  volume  of  earthy  uialtei.  a  fact  whlcli  Sctitia 
baa  explained  by  re<^dmg  tins  mountain  as  fumuhins 
the  channel,  not  the  food,  of  the  intfinl  fire.  In  the 
various  eruptions  of  this  nmuiit8in»  ciONnts -of  /  ItiHed 
rock,  torrents  of  heated  wain',  olouda  of  adiMaad'seeri*. 
and  great  volumes  of  (team  and  gaacs  have  at  diffmit 
times  been  observed.  Tlie  force  with  which  the  subterrsBMn 
ajjencies  operate  dnrinjj  their  paroxi  smal  excitenn  iit  may 
be  judsred  of  by  the  height  to  wJiicli  stones  have  beeti  prO- 
jeeted  and  the  dihiance  to  which  they  liave  been  throvkTi. 
Sir  W.  Ilannlton  speaks  of  tlie  height  to  w  hich  stones  sad 
scoriie  have  been  toiown ;  by  coimting  the  .secooda'oCtNN 
which  stones  have  occapiiBd  m  falling  (U">  in,  ■  WWW 
it  appears  that  considerable  masses  have  been  fiBOwnyWl 
feet  Iiij-'Ii ;  Dr.  Clail.e  mentions  their  bein?  thn)\vn,l» 
half  the  heii^lit  <  I  the  cone  above  it.    Stones  of  Hlbfc  in 

Wi  i;;li!  li-U  nil   l\i:il[)i'U  in  tlh'   eruption  of  A.D.  79.  whi'*! 

uia.sscs  ol  an  ounce  weight  overwhelmed  btabin;  sMMa 
later  eruption  fine  OslMa  WplO  tlMiporiod  bf  ffee.Vinb 

even  to  Constantinople. 

Of  such  materials,  lava  currents  mdiatiog  from 
in  the  mountmn  aide,  dry  ashes  falling  in  partially  ( 
centric  sheaths  round  the  volcanic  vent,  end  similar  t£tvn 
mixed  with  and  re-arranged  by  water,  consist  the  eonicil 
niiLss  and  the  expanded  base  of  Vesuvius,  as  well  as  ttif 
more  anticnt  Soinnia.  Tliey  seem  to  be  accumulatioB* 
from  the  volcanic  action,  mounds  imturally  and  nects- 
sariljr  tendting  ftom  the  ^ected  material^  or,  in  theoretical 
langttag«»thqrare  *coo«a  of  eniirtion!  niher  than  'ciaten 
of  elevation.*  Aeroas  these  mingled  materials  pass  dykes 
of  lava  of  various  degrees  of  conipaclness,  fillinp  crack*  or 
irregularly  ramified  cavities,  nearly  as  some  trapHl)  kes  lie 
in  stratified  rocks. 

Among  the  minerals  recognised  in  the  is^ncous  producti 
of  Vesuvius  and  Sonima,augite  or  pyroxene  is  peTuajfStlie 
most  abundant,  and  is  associated'  with  fehupar,  leucite. 
mica,  olivine,  titanifenwa  iron,  meienite,  iclocra«e,  aud 
many  other  aubatanoaa,  oven  to  the  number  of  100,  XInss 
are  mostly  collected  from  the  masaca  presumed  to  bsfS 
been  ejected  from  Mount  Somma,  w  hich  also  yield  pmnular 
liine-toiie,  the  nearest  calcareous  rock  which  rim-^  to  Uie 
i  surface  of  the  country  being  in  the  Apennines.  Tlit'  cry»- 
I  talline  charauler  of  this  limestone  may      the  effect  of  the 

1 internal  beat. 
The  reader  w^  find  ample  detaila  and  referensM  on 
TesimiM  and  ttie  tbicaoie  atsbiet  of  Naples  genenJly  in 
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"itf  (J^ofrp.  [Mm a  ;  HnoRAifBOM;  mmn;  Funy 

THK  Elder;  Volcano.] 
.<!:V«CH.    [Tahw;  VicTR,!.] 

VMTKfW.  PIETRO.  Iwrn  of  a  noble  family  at  Flo- 
'•atoec,  in   MiC.l,  stiuliwl  clnsKicnl  literature  in  inn  tiadvf 
-•4*wn.  und  aa<'r«firds  law  at  Pisa.    He  went  to  Rome  with 
lii(4  rolative  Francisc  o  Vottori,  on  r  miaaion  to  Pope  Cle- 
inent  VII.    On  his  return  to  Florence  he  joined  the 
republican  party  wKieh  dtove  away  the  Medici  in  1527. 
Hu  r«hitiTM  FcaiMcaeo  and  FtOo  Vettori  acted  a  va- 
'dllMinf  and  •f«ii  Mm  part  hi  Hum  transactions.  When 
ttwih-ms  of  Ohariea  V.  snbducd  Florence  and  irave  it  to 
Dukp  Alessandro  de'  Medic-i,  Pietro  Vettori  retinnl  to 
thf*  coontn  iind  apiilii-d  liimsclf  entirely  to  stndy.  He 
anonvanii.  went  to  Kome,  nntil  he  was  recalled  to  Flo- 
-Tence  by  the  duke  Cosmo  I.,  ^^ho  npnointed  him  pro- 
1  fcMor  of  I>niin  and  6r«ek  Kteratiue.    Ue  remained  many 

aata  in  that  ehahv  wlilek  he  <ll«d  -wHSi  fpmA  repu- 
in.   He  MiMished  editions  of  Cicero,  Terence,  Varro. 
■>Sanmf,  of  tne  Roman  writer^  on  ainicultiire,  as  well  as 
th(i  Gr*>ek        of  /Eschylns,  of  the  '  Electra'  of  Kuripides, 
of  jieveral  dialotrnes  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  other 
€ire«k  witera.    He  wrote  cummentaries,  in  I..atin,  on  the 
"i^orki  of  Aristotle,  and  on  the  book  on  elocution  of  Deme- 
tiiufl  Phalerens.   He  wrote  in  the  same  language  his 
K'VMm  LcetioiMi,'  in  thit^'^igfat  books,  in  which  he.  ex- 
•'|>iyMatMd  eommentfliponrminMrous  poasaces  of  antient 
Writenf,  and  also  seveml  ontSttM.    In  Italian  he  wrote 
■orations  on  the  o<  cn.«ion  of  the  death  of  Duke  ("osmo  I. 
and  of  the  rmjHTor  Maximilian  II.    He  alno  wroti'  several 
small  poems  in  Italian,  and  a  didactic  treatise  on  the  culti- 
'vatioD  of  the  otive^ree,  •  IVattato  dcUc  Lodi  e  della  Colti- 
'  ^-acione  d^t  Ulivi,'  FioNnee,  1674.  often  repcinted  and 
•  iauoh  'vaiaed.     any  of  his  letters  are  interted  in  the  col- 
"leMbn  of  th«  •  Proee  Fiorentine'  and  In  other  collections. 
'Vettert  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  a 
'learned  a^r.    Iff  died  at  Florence  in  December,  luHTi. 
f    fTjraboschi,  si,>n>i  (UUa  Letttratura  Haliana  ;  C'omiant, 
> J  Strati  (tdla  L^'tl/'niturn  MoHoittt,') 
••  VEVAY.  (Vaud.] 
■    VEXIN'.  [\uRilA-mMr.] 

-  ViAl>UCT  ia  tli«  naiiw  vmtuSlj  applied  to  such  an  ex- 
'ilMitre  Md|;»  or  aerict  of  arehes  as  may  be  erected  for 
••tfWlWrpORe  of  condnctint^  a  road  or  nnlway  ahovc  the 
(lavei  of  the  ^rniind,  in  crossins^  a  vall.'v  or  a  thicklv  inha- 
^jitrd  district,  \vliLTO  it  may  be  iicceis'ary  to  avoid  iiitcr- 
•ftfrentt:  with  previously  existing  lines  of  communication. 
■Strictly  8]ieakin^,  a  similar  structure  for  supporting  a  na- 
'ViffaMo  oiuMl  is  also  a  viaduct,  althoneh  it  is  mora  com- 
iMmjr'liaNod  an  aqueduct  or  nqtu^uet-bridge ;  and  there 
'if^ipeBrs  to  be  no  better  reason  fur  applying  the  name  via- 
duct merely  to  a  road  supported  on  arches,  and  not  to  an 
'  enit^ankincnt  or  cm'II  an  excavation  Ibrnied  for  a  line  of 
road,  than  llit  re  i>i  for  the  similar  limitation  of  the  term 

•■•tjljediu  t.     [Ayl'EDT'CT,  \ol.  ii.,  D.  204.] 

•■   Many  cin-umatances,  such  as  tne  value  of  land,  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  the  quantity  furnished  by  neighbour- 
'iBf-aitcamaiom,  rnnat  b«  taken  teto  account  in  calculating 
-4he  comnerttlve  expenae  of  elevating  a  road  or  railway  to 

a  piven  neipht  by  an  embankment  or  by  a  viaduct.  In 
ordinary  cases  an  embankment  is  the  cheapest,  utdess  the 
elevation  l>e  vorv  cun.sulerablc  ;  but  hi.i.otui  a  certain 
hmit,  which  must  he  ascertained  in  each  individual  case 
hva'considemtion  of  such  circumstances  as  are  indicated 
'abere;  a  viaduct  will  lie  cheaper;  and  its  superior  eco- 
ndflny  win  inerrate  hi  an  accelerating  ratio  wMi  every 
farther  incicaae  of  elevation.  Supposing,  for  example, 
that  an  embankment  is  found  to  be  the  cheapest  up  to  the 
•heipht  of  30  feet,  it  would  be  far  otherwise  were  the  eleva- 
tion increased  to  GO  feet.  Taking  the  slope  of  the  sides 
of  the  embankment  at  two  horizontal  to  one  vertical,  the 
widtii  of  land  required  for  the  base  would  be,  allowing  30 
feet  for  the  widtn  of  the  road,  in  the  one  caie  ISOleet, 
'-and  in  the  other  270  feet ;  while  the  transverse  sectional 
wa  would  be  increased  nttaW  four-fnld,  being  30O  square 
AiinU  in  the  former,  and  KMX)  square  yards  in  the  lat- 
ttr  case.  In  addition  to  Ihcic  ;:rand  items  of  enlariicti  ex- 
pense, the  cost  of  cnUerts  and  bridjji ti.r  communication 
uaderthe  embankment  would  be  ;;reatly  increased  by  every 
addition  to  its  weigbt  and  breadth,  to  »ay  nothing  of  the  ad- 
ditioml  risk  oC  accident  inr  aUpa.  In  »  viaduct,  on  the  eon- 


trifling,  the  ei^ensive  masonry  of  the  arehea  theniatiivM 
would  renain  nearhr  the  aane.  and  almost  the  only  diflW- 
enee  «f  eoakvsMM  bethel  eeoadoocd  by  the  ineieased  ele- 
vation  of  the  pien^  and  hf  s  Hoali  additiMi  to  theii 
strength. 

The  superior  advantages  of  a  viaduct  being  determined, 
it  remains  to  ascertain,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  local 
and  other  circumstances,  what  material  it  may  be  moat  ad- 
visable to  employ, and  what  proportions  it  narbe.  meat 
econoarioal  to  anoipt  for  the  arches  imd  piers.  Thnie  are 
point*  upon  which  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among 
engineers;  and  in  many  cases  the  desire  to  produce  works 
of  grand  and  cxtraorditlary  character  has  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  arches  of  much  larger  sjiun  than  a  due  regard  to 
economy  woultl  warrant.  Ir\  a  paja-r  on  this  subject  pul)- 
lished  in  the  '  Railway  Times'  for  October  15,  ltfi2,  some 
valuable  data  are  collected  respecting  the  dimensions  and 
cost  of  the  principal  railway  viadueta  erected  in  thia  ootth- 
tiy,  which  naTeerve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  eeat  of  aueh 
stmctures,  and  a  rule  ftir  calculating  it  sufficiently  at  curate 
for  the  purpose  of  a  rough  estimate.  From  these  it  appears 
that  the  viaduct  across  the  valley  of  the  ^\  l•a\^r,  on  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railvsay,  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  viaducts  erected  of  similar  dimensions,  consists  of 
twenty  segmental  arches  of  tiU  feet  span,  is  1484  feet  long, 
84  feet  in  mean  bright  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of 
tlie  peianetB,  and  SO  feet  in  mean  width  above  ground. 
The  eunea]  or  solid  content  given  by  these  dimensions 
amounts  to  about  1HH,507  cubic  yards,  and  as  the  exjiendi- 
ture  was  r»3,lU3/.,  the  co.st  was  aliout  7v.  Hd.  per  cubic  yard 
for  the  whole  space  occupied  by  thi'  \  lathict.  The  Weaver 
viaduct  is  built  of  stone,  upon  piled  foundations  ;  but  simi- 
lar structures  of  bridt,  wiien  estimated  in  the  same  nay, 
appear  to  liave,  in  many  cases,  cost  about  as  much  for  every 
enbie  yard  of  apace  oecupied  by  them.  The  Stockport  via- 
duct, for  example,  upon  the  Munchefler  and  Birmingham 
railway,  a  plain  substantial  structure  of  brick  and  stone, 
consisting  of  twenty-^^ix  semicircular  arches,  twenty-two  of 
which  are  of  (I'l  feet  span,  co»t,  according  to  the  above 
mode  of  computation.  Is.  Id.  per  cubic  yard  ;  its  exlremt- 
length  being  1792  feet,  its  mean  height  90  feet,  and  width 
32  feet.  At  the  point  where  this  viaduct  crosses  the  river 
Money  the  rails  are  about  120  feet  above  the  ftwndation, 
and  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  111  feet  above  the  water.  To 
account  fur  tlic  nraily  equal  cost  of  these  viaducts,  not- 
\\ ithstuudiug  the  ditierence  of  tlic  materials,  it  is  stated 
that  ttie  piere  and  openings  in  the  AV'eaver  viaduct  are  a« 
8  to  CO,  while  those  of  the  Stockport  viaduct  arc  as  10  to 
63 ;  and  also  that  cxpet»e  was  saved  in  the  foundation  of 
the  former  by  the  use  of  piling.  The  Dane  viaduct,  also 
ontheManeneaterand  Bfiimngham  llailway,  though  si- 
milar in  dimensions  to  that  at  Stockport,  being  1717  ftet 
long,  88  feet  3  inches  in  mean  height,  31  feet  wide,  and 
having  twenty-three  semicircular  arches  of  G3  feet  span,  cost 
only  U.V.  'id.  per  cubic  yard  ;  a  degree  of  cheapness  ac- 
counted for  by  its  being  almost  entirely  constnicted  ofbrick, 
and  by  its  construction  being  intrusted  to  the  same  con- 
tractor as  the  Stockport  viaduct,  and  its  design  so  arranged 
that  the  centeiiiig  and  expensive  carpentry  M»uiied  for  the 
one  might  he  anbseqnently  removed  andTniade  nteof  Ibr 

the  other.  Another  brick  viaduct  upon  the  same  line 
consist iriiT  of  eleven  senucireular  arches  of  4'J  feet  span, 
and  havnig  a  ini  an  hcisiht  of  7'?>  and  width  of  28  teet,  cost 
no  more  than  G*.  per  cu!)i(  \aal.  Among  the  other  via- 
ducts  mentioned  by  the  \^riie^  of  the  paper  referred  to  if 
that  over  the  Avon  valley,  at  Rugby,  on  the  Midhmd 
Coantica  llailway ;  a  straetare  almost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  brick,  and  which  nevertheleaa  cost  1».  A\d.  per 
cubic  yard.  The  length  of  this  viaduct  is  720  feet,  its 
mean  height  51  fiet,  and  mean  width  30^  feet  ;  and  iti 
comparatively  high  cost  is  accounted  for  by  the  semiellip 
tical  form  of  the  arches,  which  requires  a  considerable  ex- 
cess of  brickwork  in  the  haunches,  and  by  the  dispro))or- 
tionate  extent  of  their  span,  w  hich  is  50  feet,  rompared  with 
the  height  of  the  viaduct.  The  Anker  viaduct,  on  the 
Birmingham  and  Derby  llailway,  at  Tsmworth,  eonnsting 
of  19  arches  of  30  feet  span,  and  one  oldiqne  arch  cf  Ul 
feet  span,  and  of  the  mean  height  of  45  feet,  coht  8*-.  4</. 
per  cnbic  yard ;  but  here,  independent  of  the  iii- 
creaiie  of  expense  by  the  large  obHque  arch,  some 
of  the  foundations  were  unusually  costly ;  and,  owing  to 
local  ckcumstaoce^  the  viaduct  wai^  with  the  exception 
of  tb»  ajwhea,  entiieljrhiillt  tBf  atom,  aad  nther  proluaely 
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ornamtnted.  It  were  to  be  wished  thtt  the  means  existed 
of  eanying  out  uch  »  oomjpwison,  so  as  to  embncs  rail- 
way viadueti  of  cveiy  material  and  variety  of  coMtiuetion ; 
but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  author  of  the  above  paper 
ifives  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  only  one  of  the  viaducts  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  which,  iffouncied  on  accurate 
data,  appears  to  show  stronirly  tlie  iini)olii  y  of  adoptinjr 
arehes  of  extraordinary  dimensinns,  .mil  of  an  elliptical 
form.  The  sfmcturc  referred  to  is  tlie  Whamcliffe  viaduct, 
atHaawell,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  to  be  895  feet, 
the  neaa  heighi  8^  feet,  and  the  width  a5  feet,  which 
dimensions  make  the  cubical  contents  91,797  yards.  The 
arches  nri',  as  inliniad'd  a!n>\i'.  --rmi-elliplicnl.  ;t;ul  oi"  70 
fci't  span,  iitiil  Ihi' structure  is  cuinjio-it-il  nt' lnu'k  ;uui  ^-Inni'. 
chiefly  the  former  ;  and  as  the  expendi'nro  i-- st;ito(l  to 
have  been  06,000/.,  the  cost  per  eiil)ic  yani  .ippean  lo  have 
t>ecn  about  12r. 

Several  engineen  liETt^  of  Jate*  strongly  looomaiended 
the  use  of  timber  in  lieu  of  biiek  or  atone  Ibr  ttio  eonstrac- 
tion  of  large  viadncts,  on  the  score  of  economy:  but,  so 
far  as  a  jud.'^nu'nt  may  be  prononnced  from  the  instances 
quoted  in  cotiiiranMni  w  ith  tlu-  ahove,  the  sin  in?  of  ex- 
pense does  n.it  appe.ar  to  be  m  iniportanl  an  mii;ht  he  con- 
ceived. At  tlie  point  where  the  BirminghRin  aiul  Derby 
Railway  crosses  tne  junction  of  the  rivers  Tame  and  Trent, 
thera  is  a  brid^  or  viaduct  compoaed  cntinly  of  timber, 
1288  ftet  Imw,  33  feet  high  on  an  atreniM.  and  29  feet 
wide,  in  wMcn,  owiniic  to  the  ineonflderabie  height,  the 
openings  are  of  only  3)  feet  s]ian  ;  yet  the  cost  of  this 
bridge  averaged  7*-  '2ii.  per  eu))ii-  yard,  IVoni  which  it 
would  appear  that,  cxceptins;  iu  similar  casi  s,  wliere  the 
expense  of  coffer-dams  is  avoided  hy  (lie  use  of  timber,  a 
wooden  bridge  has  no  claim  to  preference  on  the  ground  of 
aupeiior  ch«Mpnesa.  The  Willington  Dean  viaduct,  one  of 
the  cidiMrdmaiy  timber-arched  liridfei  erected  Iiy  Mr. 
Gwon  Ibrflie  Newcastle  and  North  Shields  railway,  con- 
dsHnfr  of  seven  archt-s.  varyinsr  from  1 15  to  12S  feet  span, 
and  of  tile  mean  height  of  73  feet,  and  wiiltli  of  24  feet, 
cost  'J4,(MH)/.,  or  7«.  W.  per  cubic  yard.  The  pici-s  of  this 
viaiiiK-t  arc  of  stone,  and  the  arches  consist  of  ribs  formed 
of  planks  laid  over  each  other,  with  the  joints  carefully 
broken,  so  as  to  form  massive  arcs,  each  consisting  of  se'- 
veral  laminn  of  planks,  and  being  Cw  stronger  than  aaolid 
pieee  of  tiaiber,  suppmin&r  it  had  been  posmte  to  procure 
fituh  of  the  reqni-^ite  (limeusions.  A  viaduct  on  the  same 
pniicipfe  has  been  very  n  ceutly  conxtrvu  ted  over  the  river 
Ktherow,  for  tlie  Shefflt  111  nml  Maiu  hester  liailuav,  con- 
sisting of  three  arches,  of  which  the  centre  one  is  li'M)  feet 
span,  while  the  western  and  eastern  arches  are  135  and 
120  feet,  respectively.  The  arobes  are  all  of  the  aame 
mdiu^  in  order  to  equalize  tlie  throat  on  the  pieia,  and  the 
veraed  sine  of  the  centre  arch  is  40  feet.  Each  arch  con- 
sists of  three  ribs,  5  feet  in  depth,  composed  of  three-inch 
]>huiks.  previously  rendered  iiii|K  i\ iovw  to  t  by  im- 

mersion III  a  Milutiim  of  sulphate  of  copper',  audfuitlier  se- 
cured fmm  decay  hy  the  ins^^rtiou  of  a  layer  of  brown 
paper,  dii)ped  in  tar,  between  each  layer  of  planks.  The 
centre  ribs  are  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  those  at  the  sides 
I  foot  10  inches  each.  The  total  heigbt  of  this  extraordi- 
nary bridge,  iVom  the  fbondation,  la  138  feet ;  its  total 
leni^th  is  500  feet ;  and  its  cost  was  about  25,(KK)',,  hut  we 
do  not  posses*  data  sufficient  for  comparing  it  accurately 
willi  the  viaducts  previously  mentioned.  As,  r  jjriiof  of  tlie 
general  expen.-iiveness  of  timber  bridges  huwevcr  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  a  bridge  eieeted  for  iiu>  I'aris  and 
Rouen  Railwajr  ai  Beson^  9omm  two  btanches  of  the 
river.  Seine,  eomiating  of  ten  timber  ardMs  on  atone  piers, 
cost  about  8*.  9rf.  per  cubic  yard. 

The  construction  of  timber  bridges  or  viaducts  on  a 
eciiliar  modification  of  the  su>])*  rision  principle  has  been  ! 
nefly  alluded  to  under  Si  sehNsioN-BHiixjK,  vol.  xxiii., 
p.  ;J38  ;  and  Stevenson,  in  his  •  Sketch  of  the  Civil  Engi- 
neering of  North  America '  (p.  231,  &o.X  deaeribea  another 
form  of  timber  bridge  which  hM  beea  nnidi  uaad  on 
American  railways  under  the  name  of  Town's  patent 
.attiee-bridge,  in  some  easn  for  spans  of  as  much  as  130 
feet.  In  this  Kind  of  bridije  the  roadway  is  suppnr-ti'd  liy 
a  series  of  latticc-hke  frames  of  timber,  anantred  in  jm- 
raliol  vertical  planes,  and  extending  continuously  from  end 
to  end  of  the  viaduct,  simply  resting  upon  the  pien,  which 
may  .safely  he  nuule  slender  and  far  apart,  l)ecaa8e  the  OOB- 
itruotion  of  the  latticea  or  troawa  effeeteeUgr  pnweBtaMnr 
MmlaltidBifhidimihttMidtomnl^  Om^C 


these  viaducts  on  the  FWleddphia  and  Reading  Baill4yr 
is  1100  feet  ioe|^  and  ia  supported  bv  ten  stone  pien. 
Long's  patent  lVame4Nidge,  m  which  toe  tiiober  trosn 
are  above  instead  of  undemoath  the  roediray,  ia  aJw  mwh 

used  in  the  same  way. 

Ijeiitenant  I.ecount,  in  the  article  '  Viaduct,'  in  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  '  Encyclop*dia  Britannica,'  detai'* 
at  considerable  length  the  matters  to  be  attended  to  la 
preparing  contracts  for,  and  in  superintending  the  erectioo 
of.  viaducts,  which,  from  their  hnporlMMe,  are  fteqneatljr 
let  as  independent  worlm 

It  is  always  important,  bnt  especially  when  the  ardies 

of  viaducts  are  to  he  ronvcrtcti  inti.)  wrirehotises  or  ilwell- 
intr-linuscs,  an  ha*  been  tloiie  to  some  evteiit  in  \\\v  Cire.en- 
wirh,  iilackwall,  and  a  tew  other  railways,  to  render  them 
impervious  to  water.     This  is  sometimes  etfectcd  hy 

Suddling  with  clay,  &  mode  wliich  seldom  fails  if  well  done, 
training  by  meaoa  of  pipea  peawng;^  through  the  pien  has 
been  tried,  bnt  Leeoom  aiaSea  that  it  haa  ailed.  A  plaa 
which  hat  been  found  successful  u  to  coat  the  arches  with 
a  mixture  of  coal-tar  and  lime,  or  with  coal-tar  alone,  in 
which  case  the  far  slmuld  be  previon.-ly  boiled  for  ten  er 
twelve  hours  to  evaporate  the  water  and  aminoni.nul 
liquor  which  it  contains.    'Die  surface  of  the  brickwoik 
should  be  swept  clean  before  applying  the  tar,  and  it 
should  not  he  und  on  hi  wet  weather.  Asphalt  has  been 
usedioieveral  instaneea,  and  with  the  nmatpeifeetiMetMi 
but  it  Is  more  expensive  than  coal-tar:  the  arches  of  the 
Greenwich  Railw  ay  viaduct,  which  were  originally  erected 
without  any  efficient  jirotection  against  the  percolation  of 
J  water,  have  been  rendered  dry  hy  the  application  of  it.u 
■  cement.    Coatinc  tlic  arches  with  sheet-lead  is  anoUier 
very  efficient  cure,  but  too  expensive  for  QCdlmiy  OK. 
VIAN A.  r£MTas  Duaao  b  Uinho.] 
yiARE«%IO.  [LrccA.l 

VTATK.'V  Wiatka,  or  Wiatzk\  an  extensive  goveniMflt 
of  the  kingdom  of  C'asan,  in  A.-'iatic  Russia,  is  situated  be* 
tween  .'>r)^50'and eO''5'N.  lat.  and ;>:>-  IC  and  54"  E.  long.  lU 
area  is  52;500  square  miles,  and  the  population  1,530^000. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vologtu,  on  the  east  bj 
Perm,  on  the  south  by  Orenburg  and  Ca&an,  and  on  the 
west  by  Costroma.  The  country  is  covered  by  bninches  of 
the  Ural  mountains  and  by  morasses,  !,ome  of  which  are 
many  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  and  there  are  also 
I  imtTu  tise  forests.  The  climate  is  cold  anil  imlcmei  l, 
especially  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  country,  but  iw'u- 
bnous.  The  soil  is  in  geneml  clay  or  moor,  with  no  con- 
aderable  tract  of  rioh  mould,  except  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kama,  which  riaes  fn  the  north  part  of  the  govenlment, 
but  soon  enters  that  of  Perm,  fhi-oiigh  which  i(  flow<  from 
north  to  south:  it  then  runs  along  the  south-eastern  iVrm- 
tier  next  to  part  of  Perm  and  Casan.  Tlie  prir.einid  river  i^ 
the  Viiitka,  which  rises  near  the  source  ol  the  Kam.a,  ami 
with  varions  windings  traverses  the  government  from  I 
north  lo  south,  and  fafls  into  the  Kanm  at  the  south-werfero 
comer  of  the  province.  It  receivea  ia  ita  eoorM  flte 
Tschepza,  Metscheda,  Malmyaehln,  SehOMDi,  Chdhunita, 
and  several  other  rivers. 

Agriculture  i^  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitant?;  i 
and  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  the  annual  , 
produce  is  not  only" sufficient  for  the  home  consuniiiti  -t.  I 
Imt  leaves  a  considerable  surplus.   The  species  of  gnun 
cultivated  are  rye,  barley.  UIO  oati,  ud  a  Kttle  WDClt; 

Sulse  of  different  kinds  are  grown,  and  tlax  and  hemp  mf- 
cientfbrthe  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  There  «ie 
good  gardens  which  produce  al>iindaneo  of  culinar}' vpjp- 
tables.  Potatoes  arc  isot  )  i  t  duly  appreciated.  The  i'ore«f.s 
chiefly  consisting  of  jnfies,  with  some  mixtitre  of  oaks, 
elm*,  limes,  and  other  trees,  are  a  source  of  immcnie 
ailvanlage:  they  are  the  resort  of  abundance  of  deer  and 
of  fur-bearing  animab.  The  breeding  of  oxen,  aheep^ 
swine,  and  goata  ia  much  attended  to.  "nie  ooonby- 
people  have  also  great  quantities  of  bees,  and  the  fishing 
m  the  rivers  is  likewise  protitablc.  'Hic  minerals  are  cop- 
p*i  and  iron. 

TIic  population  consists  of  Russians.  Votiaks,  Tchere- 
is^ics.  Biischkirs,  Teptiares,  and  Tartars.    Tlie  people  tl" 


mi  ..  .    ..^  ,   

Finnish  origin  have  become  gradually  amalgamated  with 
the  Russians,  and  have  embraeed  the  Greek  religion.  Of 
Mohanuiwdaos  there  are  46,00P  Tkitan  and  0W  Bmch- 

kirs  and  Teptiares. 

Mesidcs  the  ore upalions  r:f  ri^n  icull-irc  nml  hreefling  of 
cattle,  the  inhabiUuts  build  boats,  manufacture  coarse 
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cMlb  ttd  Bmt  Ian  lenlber,  and  vmHet  iron  tod  wood«n 

iitensils.  The  Fins,  as  well  a.s  the  Russians  and  Turtare, 
provide  for  almost  all  thtir  own  want.s.  'Hirt  c  or  I'uur 
million  yards  of  linen,  wovL-n  m  the  hiits  ol'  thi- peasants, 
art-  annually  sold:  they  manufacture  also  two  iTiillion 
,u  d;  of  wo<Mlen  cloth.  A  good  deal  of  brandy  is  distilled. 
Maoiifactories,  properly  ao  called,  are  few.  Sehmidtlin 
however  aaji  tnat  *  manalhetuiins  iadoitrf  it  daily  be- 
eondnff  more  extensive,  because  there  i»  not  a  Boneieiit 

maAet  for  ap:rii  ultnral  produce.' 

The  principal  commerce  of  the  government  is  with 
Archangel,  to  which  it  exports  com,  flax,  linseed,  honey, 
tallow,  leather,  furs,  timber,  boats  of  various  kinds,  iron, 
copper,  and  charcoal,  and  receives  foreign  wines  and  colo- 
nial produce. 

This  soremment  is  in  the  district  of  the  university  of 
CHaan,  but  education  ia  in  a  verj'  backward  state,  not  more 
than  one  inhabitant  in  500  receiving  instruction  in  the 
schools.    The  governnioiH  is  divided  into  ten  circles. 

ViATicv,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated  in 
56°  22r  N.  lat  aod  4U°  4u'  £.  loag.»  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Viitlta  and  the  Chlenopka,  not  hr  from  the  junction 
of  the  TM.h(ji/.:i  with  (he  ^''.■itka.  There  arc  -5  churches, 
all  of  stone,  and  about  uuv  hi  nine  or  ten  liou.scs  are  also 
■of  stone.  The  town  is  the  .-leat  of  govi  rmneul  and  the 
«;e  of  a  bishop.  There  are  a  gymnasium,  a  seminar)', 
and  the  convent  of  ITlpeoaki  Ttiluncu,  founded  in  hViC), 
and  wliich  formerly  poaaeased  24,000  serti.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  government  is  in  th«  hands  of 
the  iahabitanto  of  Viatka ;  some  follow  the  trade  of  gold 
and  diver  smiths,  but  the  greater  part  live  by  agriculture. 

The  second  town  in  the  government  is  Sarapol,  on  the 
Kama,  nearly  40(J  niiks  south-west  of  Viiitka.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  and  l.a^  tXHK)  ndiabitants.  Slobo<l-koi,  on 
the  Viiitka,  has  GOOO  iuliabitants,  with  manufactures  of 
iron  and  copper.  Votka  has  also  about  6000  inhabitants: 
the  chief  article!  maoufiustorad  here  are  anohon  and  cni« 
Alca;  the  latter  are  fbr  the  at  Pietenbuw,  and  loine 
of  the  largest  weigh  2.*)00  lbs.,  and  100  Iba.  m  ailver  can 
be  melted  in  them  at  once.  At  Isch,  on  the  liver  Isch, 
27  milc^  south-vse^t  from  \'otka,  there  arc  large  stone 
buildings,  which  were  erected  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
taqr  *i  the  emperoi'e  private  expenae,  where  lire  arms  are 
aaanfactured  tior  the  army :  the  popolation  is  about  8U00. 

(Sehnitxler,  La  Bmie,  La  Pohgne,  et  la  Finlande ;  £r- 
man  Reise  dmnh  XhrdoHiHi  alea  Hanelf  Stda,  and  Caa- 
nabich.) 

VIATKA— Wi*/ory  of.  In  the  year  1117  a  con- 
aidejeable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Novgorod,  partly 
fiwnated  with  the  troubica  by  which  their  country  was 
agUated,  and  partly  induced  by  the  great  ineraaw  of 

population  to  seek  a  new  field  for  thetf  exertions,  reioWed 

to  emigrate.  They  desecntleil  the  Volga  a.s  far  as  the 
mouth  of  tl)e  Kama,  where  they  established  a  settlement. 
Knowing  however  that  the  countrv  which  extended  farther 
to  the  north  was  covered  with  immense  forests  rich  in 
various  {Moducts,  and  inhabited  by  rude  half-savage  people, 
a  seat  number  of  these  adventuien  aailed  up  the  nver 
Kama,  easily  defeated  the  tiibea  of  the  Yotiaeln  and 
Cheremisses,  took  their  seltKments,  and  being  soon  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  their  jiaily,  founded  a  town  on  the 
baniis  of  the  river  Viiilka.  Mhcie  tip,'  rivulet  Khlinovet/: 
MU  into  it.  They  called  their  new  city  Khlinov.  They 
were  joined  by  a  large  number  of  their  countmnen.  and 
Imving  introduced  the  repubUcan  institutions  of  Novgorod, 
they  estabtishcd  an  independent  sUte.  By  degrees  the 
poniilatii  n  iurreased  ;  they  built  several  towns  and  many 
villages,  i  mpelled  the  native  tribes  from  theb  vicinity  and 
occupie^l  .1  lai-e  extent  uf  country  between  the  rivers  Kama, 
Yoog,  Sisula,  and  Viiitka.  At  first  they  traded  with  the 
Bolgars  of  Volga,  the  eastern  principalities  of  Kui.sia  and 
the  adjacent  tnbes ;  but  having  increased  in  wealth  ami 
power,  tliey  exercised  piracy  on  the  riveiB  Kama  and 
Volga,  which  was  at  that  tune  the  principBl  eomnM(Gial 
nwd  between  Centml  Asa  and  fiuiope.  Thoir  depieda- 
tions  extended  ai.Mi  over  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
for  a  long  time  they  prL.ser\ed  in  their  chunh  l'e.-.tivalsthe 
commemoration  of  the  advantages  which  tiiev  had  ob- 
tained over  their  enemies.  They  were  gon'.talIy  at  vari- 
ance with  the  mother-0OUntry»  I^ovgoroJ.  tine  inhabitants 
eC  which,  envying  their  auceeaa,  called  them  their  run- 
away alavea. 


The  prosperity  of  the  republic  of  Viiitka  continued 
without  interruption  for  more  than  two  centuries,  but  the 
reputation  of  its  wealth  attracted  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  rapacity  of  the  Tartars.  Tokhtamidi, 
khan  of  the  Golden  or  Kipchak  horde,  sent  an  ezpeditioil 
in  1392,  which,  having  ctoaaed  the  immense  Ibreats,  and' 
d«ily  invaded  the  teiritoiy  of  Viitka.  The  inhal  i^ants, 
taken  by  surprise,  offered  little  resistance,  and  flu!  v.\\o 
fastnesses,  whilst  many  were  massacred  or  made  nriM  iu  rs. 
When  the  Tartars  retired,  they  rec  overed  from  tneir  fear, 
ass^^nihled  a  force,  and  h.aving  united  with  many  inhabit- 
ants of  Novgorod  and  Usiiug,  invaded  the  Tartar  aettle- 
ments  on  the  Volga, burnt  Kazan  and  aeveral  other  towna. 
and  carried  away  a  eonriderable  booty. 

The  independenee  of  ViStka  vras  destroyed,  like  that  of 
Novgorod  and  PIcm  iw.  by  llic  grand-duke  of  Mof^cow. 
Vassili,  son  of  l)emetnik<  bonski,  sent  an  expedition  in 
142f)  against  Viatka,  but  it  was  nut  suc  eessful.  Viiitka  was 
however  soon  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Moscow,  but  it  continued  to  retain  its  local  government, 
and  it  appears  to  have  resumed  for  some  time  its  antient 
liberty.  It  waa  only  in  the  year  1460  tint  a  nnmerooe 
army,  sent  by  the  grand-duRe  of  Moscow,  compelled  . 
Viatka  to  submit.  It  retained  however  its  municipal  fonn 
of  government,  but  was  obliged  to  pay  a  trihute  to  the 
grand-duke  and  to  fumi-sh  him  with  a  military  con- 
tingent. 

In  1489,  when  the  grnnd-duke  John  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Kasan,  the  Inhabitants  of  ViStka  expelled  hia 
lieutenant,  and  iMUmed  their  independence.  An  over- 
whelming force  wae  sent  to  Bvibject  them,  and  seeing  no 
chance  of  resistance,  the  itil  alittants  of  Viatka  offered  to 
ay  tribute  to  the  grand-chike,  and  to  .serve  in  his  wars, 
nt  refused  to  -surrender  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection. 
The  town  however,  being  surrounded  with  bviming  mate- 
rials and  threatened  with  immediate  conflagration,  SOT- 
rendtted  at  discretion.  The- three  leading  patriots  were 
eseented,  the  principal  merchants,  citizens,  and  land- 
owneiB  were  tnnsferred  with  their  flimilies  to  different 
provlneea  of  Moscow,  and  Viatka  lost  its  liberty. 

VIBRATION.  We  have  had  in  many  nilicies  to  con- 
sider the  effects  of  vibratory  motions,  hut  we  have  never 
yet  ffiven  the  explanation  of  the  simple  vibration,  «o  n«  to 
enable  a  student  with  no  verj*  extensive  knowledge  of 
mathematics  to  form  some  conception  of  its  character. 
The  theory  of  the  vihrationa  of  the  particles  of  an  elaatie 
fluid  is  the  key  to  what  is  known  of  the  phenomena 
of  sound  and  light  [AcorsTics;  Umkulatory  Theory]; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect,  or  at  least  tho^e  who-e 
opinions  are  worthy  of  attention  have  suspected,  that  the 
causes  of  the  sensible  phenomena  of  heat,  electricity,  and 
magnetism  will  also  be  found  in  the  vibrations  of  matter 
of  some  kind.  All  the  particles  of  material  bodies,  even 
when  solid,  are  probably  in  continual  vibration ;  and  it  to 
certain  that  veiy  afigtaii  diatufbaneea  will  eonnnunicate 
sensible  amounts  of  vibration  (o  eomider^le  distances, 
and  this  through  all  manner  of  different  substnnff s,  from 
looj-e  earth  to  compact  stone,  and  those  in  everv-  kind  of 
state,  from  the  aenform  to  the  .solid. 

Little  as  may  be  known  of  most  of  the  vibrations  which 
are  perpetually  occurring,  nothing  is  more  certain,  from 
the  ftmcLunental  laws  of  mechamca,  than  that  every  anch 
\  ibration  in  every  indhrtdual  particle  to  either  made  up  of 
one  or  several  motions  of  one  partieular  kind,  or  of  an  ex- 
ceedinijly  rlo^e  approximation  tO  such  simple  motion  Or 
(  onihiuMtion  of  motions.  It  is  not  merely  swinging  back- 
wards and  forwanis  which  constitutes  a  vibration  ;  such  a 
motion  might  certainly  be  so  called,  at  the  pleasui-e  of  any 
one,  but  another  name  must  then  be  invented  to  designate 
that  particular  sort  of  vibration  of  which,  and  of  no  other, 
we  have  to  speak  in  the  ftret  instance.  The  piston  of  a 
steam-eneine,  for  example,  wMch  to  ftnroed  npwarda  with 
(■ontinualJy  accelerated  velocity  until  it  abikes  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  and  is  then  forci-d  downwards  in  the  same 
manner,  does  not  show  ivlmt  i-i  uuilhemalieally  called  a 
vibration;  but  take  one  of  those  more  recent  constnictions 
in  which  the  steam  is  checked  as  soon  as  the  piston  has 
acoaLred  momentum  enou^  to  cany  it  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  so  that  flieftrae  w  nearly  spent  before  it  begina 
to  return,  and  we  have  something  to  which  the  tern  vibra- 
tion is  much  more  nearly  applicable. 

The  simple  vibration,  of  which  we  have  said  all  others 
may  be  compounded,  is  best  ima^ned  as  follows : — ^Let  a 
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int  Q  revolve  un i/nr ml y  round  a  circle  AQaA.and  from 
draw  QP  pcrpemliciilar  to  A'l.  Tlirn  P  moves  over  Art 
in  the  manner  of  a  simple  vibration :  the  whole  vibration 
beiug  floon  A  to  A  aguo.  At  A  and  a  the  T«lo6ilf  of  P 


ii  extinct,  the  whole  motion  of  Q  being  perpendicular  to 
Aa{  but  at  O  the  vclocitj  is  gicateflt,  r  then  moving  as 
Ami  ai  Q.  If  we  nMamn  the  tine  t  ftom  the  epoch  of  Q 
being  at  B,  and  suppose  the  motion  of  Q  to  be  in  the 
direction  BQA,  and  n  to  be  the  angular  velocity  of  Q.  we 
have  (OP  —  r.  ().\  =  n)  x  =  a  sin  nt,  while  the  velocity 
of  P  is  na  cos  nt,  tlie  acceleration  of  P  is  —  «'a  sin  nt,  or 
—  a^X,  and  if  ir  he  the  wei^lit  of  a  particle  at  P.  the  pre«- 
'  sure  neoesaaiy  to  maintain  it  in  thu  atate  of  vibration  is 
always  directed  towaida  -^Oi  and  ii»  hi  unite  of  the  aame 
kind  at  (Ik 

82*  1906  ^ 

if  X  and  a  be  measured  in  fcet^  «  in  theoretical  angular 
units  [Anoi.k],  and  t  in  seconds  [Vklocity].  If  T  be  the 
number  of  seconds  in  the  whole  vibnilion  from  A  to  A 
again,  we  have  n  =:  2  x  3  - 14150  T,  and  the  pressure 
k  l*2a8tew  -r  T'.  The  pressure,  it  appears,  requiitte  to 
maintain  &  timple  vibration  must  he  alwmn  in  a  ghren 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  P  from  O,  and  alwaji  directed 
towiydi  O ;  and  the  relation  between  the  pressure  at  a 
given  value  of  t  and  the  time  of  vibration  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  a,  the  excursion  of  the  particle.  Fur  the 
mechanical  reason  of  this  property,  see  jsochromsm.  To 
fonn  a  more  convenient  expression,  let  N  be  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  let  x  be  measured  in  hun- 
dndthiof  inchei  inatead  of  in  feet ;  then  T  =  I  -f.  N,  and 
fiw  «  wo  nmat  write  x  1300,  which  eives  for  the  VNo* 
■are  '001022  N'zip.  Fbr  example,  if  a  partiele  Tifirate 
only  100  times  in  a  serond,  which  is  not  much  [Acoitsticn], 
Riici  liave  an  ex(  iir>ion  of  one  tivc-hundredth  of  an  inch 
;N  =  IW),  X  —  •'2\  the  force  of  restitution  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  excursion  i.t  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  the 
particle.  By  this  formula  it  is  eaqrto  get  a  Just  idea  of 
the  greatoeas  of  the  molecular  Ibroea  veqpired  to  produce 
thoee  vibratUma  whieh  are  oonetantly  exerted  in  eonorous 
and  other  bodies. 

If  we  suppose  a  second  vibration  to  be  communicated 
to  P,  in  tne  aame  line,  and  of  the  tame  duration,  hut 
whether  of  the  same  extent  or  not  docs  not  matter,  the 
compound  vibration  is  only  cfjuivalent  to  another  simple 
vibration.  Let  a  circle  move  with  Q,  and  in  that  circle  let 
a  point  R  revolve  uniformly,  and  let  UV  be  peipendieular 
to  OA.  13iaa  whitoP  vibiateaaboiUOLVpenlSxna  avi- 
bratien  in  fhe  same  lime  rdativeiy  to  P :  or  a  spectator 
who  does  not  see  the  motion  of  P,  will  see  no  motion  in  V 
except  a  vibration  about  P.  Now  it  is  easily  shown  that 
]{  not  otily  describes  a  circle  about  Q,  but  also  actually 
lii  scnbeu  either  a  circle  in  space,  about  the  centre  O,  or 
an  ellipse,  in  the  manner  presently  explained.  And  V, 
vibrating  about  P,  which  itself  vibratea  about  O,  does*  if 
these  vibrations  be  of  the  same  duration,  notlnng  but  vi- 
brate about  OA.  Mathematically,  thU  is  easily  obtained 
as  follows :  let  the  angles  OAQ  and  CQK  (QC  being  pa- 
rallel to  OA  i  be  at  the  same  mouicnt  a  and  /3,  and  kt 
OQ  =  CI,  QR  s=  b,  and  let  the  time  t>e  measured  fVom 
the  instant  at  whioh  the  anglea  an  «  and  /I.  Then  we 
liave 

fli  sr  aooe^fff  •!•«) 't'  ^«oa(it«  d:  fi) 

ihe  sign  +  bein<r  used  when  thedrcular  vibrations  are  in 
fhe  eame,  -  when  tliey  are  in  OMNB^tc.  direc^oos.  T^ 


is  equivalent  to  r  =  /  cos  (nt  +  X},  provided  f  and  Xl»a 

found  from 

/oosX  =  acosa  4-  b  c<» p  ,/sinX  =  asina;k6sin/l; 
and  the  joint  vibration  is  one  of  the  excuision  and  audk 
that  the  angle  is  X  when  the  an^es  of  the  eomponinl  vi- 
brations are  o  and /3.  It  is  easy  to  show  in  like  manner 
that  anv  number  of  vibrations  whatsoever,  made  in  the 
same  times  and  in  the  same  lines,  arc  not  distinguiishablc 
from  one  aing^  inbiiAiaa,  Of  fho  same  duiatioa  and  an  the 
same  line. 

Again :  it  is  easily  shown  that  a  vibration  which  i.s  re- 
presented in  directioa  and  cacuiaion  by  the  diagonal  of  A 
parallelogram,  is  the  compound  eflleet  of  two  vibTatiom  of 

the  same  duration,  represented  in  direction  and  exriindon 
by  the  two  sides  of  tlie  parallelojcram,  if  the  paiticks  of 
the  cDinpuucnt  vibrations  bejrin  to  det«cribc  the  hides  at 
the  same  instant  as  the  particle  of  the  resultant  vibratiDti 
begins  to  describe  the  diagonal ;  and  the  same  thing  may 
be  shown  of  tlie  diagonal  of  a  piuallelopipcd  and  ita  three 
sides.  H<meo  any  number  of  vibrations  of  equal  timee 
about  any  lines  drawn  through  one  point  may  each  be  de» 
composed  into  three  in  the  oirection  of  three  given  axes 
pas>iti<x  thriniL'h  tliat  point,  and  those  in  the  several  axes 
may  be  compounded  together  into  one.  The  student  who 
appreciates  the  Mmilarity  of  the  laws  by  which  velocities 
])re!<sures,  and  rotations  are  compoimded  and  decomposed, 
w  ill  see  that  to  the  list  must  be  added  vibrations.  But  tlie 
only  vibrations  which  bear  the  applicatioa  of  these  nika 
arc  those  of  equal  duration. 

Let  n*  now  stippose  that  any  number  of  vibrations  of 
equal  times,  and  anout  the  same  point,  arc  reducfd  to 
three,  in  the  directions  of  three  axes  of  j;  y,  and  z.  When 
a  sin  (  represents  the  distance  of  a  vibratinc:  particle  from 
its  centre  of  vibration,  let  the  angle  C  be  called  the  fAoieef 
the  vibration.  If  the  three  vibrations  be  alwaya  in  tim 
.same  phase,  the  diagonal  of  the  paialleloplped  doseitbod 
on  the  three  excursions  represents  the  direction  and  ex- 
cursion of  the  resulting  vnbration,  which  is  simple  and 
rectilinear.  But  if  the  simultaneous  phases  l)e  not  the 
same,  so  that  x  =  a  qo&  {nt  -ir  a),  y  —  b  coe  {nt  -I- 
z  =  c  cos  {nt  -f-  y),  represent  the  simultaneous  distances 
in  the  three  vibrations,  and  also  the  co-ordinates  of  a  poinft 
which  is  affected  by  them  all,  the  particle,  thus  triply  He 
brating,  does  not  move  in  a  atraight  line,  but  in  an  eUtpan. 
Let  us  consider  two  vibrations  in  a  plane,  and  let  Aa  and 
B6  be  their  double  excursions  about  the  common  centre 
O.  The  axes  in  the  figure  are  drawn  at  right  ansxles,  but 
any  angle  will  do  equally  well.  Draw  the  parallelograiu 
WXYZ,  which  always  contains  the  particle,  and  suppose 
that  P  and  V  are  contemporaneous  positions  in  the  two 
vibrations,  whence  N  is  one  of  the  positaoos  of  the  partida. 
Throuj^  N  can  bo  dmwn  two  eWlpaas,  having  the  omtr^ 
O.  and  touching  all  the  four  sides  of  the  j^uallelogram 
WXYZ.  The  particle  must  describe  one  or  other  of  these 
ellipses;  one  when  P  and  V  are  bulh  leaving  the  centra 
or  both  returning  to  it ;  the  other  when  one  is  leaving  th« 
centxe  and  one  returning  to  it.  In  the  figure,  and  sup-> 
poung  CNc  to  be  the  dueetioo  of  motion,  V  iy  leavipc, 
andFiatoroingtOktlMOontin.  Andif  CMohtfha  ^iicin 
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tjMcriW  about  thia  ellinM,  and  KLM  be  alwajra  jpatpen' 
dica^-tg  Cr».tlie  law  of  the  motiov  of  the  parttdcLis 

wtd  M  moves  uniformly-  round  tlie  ciiclo.  or  K  nimes 
TOmuErfi'a  rfmplc  vibration.  Tliis  is  oxnctly  the  law  of 
hibfion  vlio.vn  liy  Nov. fori  to  obtain  when  the  particle  L  is 
itfiracttvl  tciwanis  ()  hv  a  force  which  vari(*s  as  its  distance 
from  <) ;  n;;  1  iiioi-lianu-al  cotisidemtions  might  easily  be 
x\sefi  to  establish  the  whole  theorem.  If  the  vibrations  he 
tints 'eotnpoUtuled  for  each  pair  of  axea,  three  ellipse:!  arc 
obtained  on  the  three  co-onttnate  pfataea,  which  at«  the 
n^)Je(!nona  of  fhe  ellipse  whlcfi  the  parftdt  dMcribea  in 
lb.i<el 

_  Vro  mny  attempt  to  compound  two  dilferenf  Tllirations 
ilh'lhe  line,  that  is,  two  vibiations  nf  diffiTi  nt  duirt- 

t^brf<.  If  in  the  first  figure  we  fiiippo&e  the  ans:u!ar  ve- 
6cl!y  oT  R  round  Q  to  be  different  from  that  of  Q  icuu-.d 
^j^c  that  R  describes  a  Trochoibai,  CinnrStand  sup- 
"WJsnitf .  spch  a  turve  to  be  described  byuniftirai  efrciilar 
Ttfdnbfik  Th6  moiion  of  the  projection  of  R  upon  the  line 
ftffVib^bri  friir  show  the  etfect  of  the  two  rihratlons. 
Srini'fe  Simple  inst.inres  mny  bo  readily  obtained  from  the 
fff.^fiahiA  in  the  article  eited ;  hut  an  attempt  at  a  dc- 
irfijjtiim  of  the  mtiltifiirivnw  effect*  of  even  two  vibratioiu 
WQtild  bafRe  all  human  power  of  claswification, 
•^V)?  TioW  proceed  to  some  account  of  the  principal  me- 
AEiiibl  (jMBidetiUons  connected  with  vibnUiona.  If  any 
SWf^whhttoeverhe  slightly  dialtiit>ed  ffrom  a  poaHlon  of 
ffahle'cqnilibrium,  ever}'  ijartielo  makes  an  otfort  to  return 
-Jo  thr.t  potilion ;  atxl  it  ran  he  shown  that  the  force  ot" 
re^litntion  vanos  a^  tiic  distaiu'c  from  the  pu';itiiiii  ol'eij'aL- 
lil)rivm,  w  that  all  the  particles  perform  either  simple 
vihmtions,  or  motions  eompouiuiod  of  simple  vibrations. 
Nbt  that  it  is  accurately  and  geometrically  tnie  that  tlie 
TOr8i''^dr  tfetitntion  always  vanes  as  the  distance  fWiin  the 
jijMatf6n"'of  equiUbrium,  bnt  only  exceedingly  near  to  it. 
trie  cbhipquencc  of  the  restitntivc  force  ii,  that  the  system, 
\n  rehiVningto  its  position  i>f  f  fpiilihrium.  acquires  velocity, 
*nd  the  several  paitielc.s  pass  tlirouu'h  or  near  to  thiir 
positfdn.'i  of  cfpiifibrtura  with  their  several  velocitiL  -,  - n'll 
the  Ibrc^  of  resfilutioii.  which  begins  to  act  in  a  contrarv 
RhAAityia^tlie'inoment  the  po>ition  of  equilibrium  is  passed, 
mktfloys  the  acquired  velocity,  and  causes  the  particles  to 
rt1ute;'TTie  same  nbration  is  then  repeated,  or  rather  wonM 
rep<;afed  if  there  w  ere  no  retardms:  forces :  as  it  is.  the 
ft««:istanoe  of  the  air.  &c.,  continually  diminish  the  extr-nt 
of  Wic  \ilira1tun5.  niitil  at  last  thi'V  become  insi  n<ible.  Uiif 
if  c&n  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  these  resistances  have 
tiii  itensihie  teqdency  fd  alter  ttic  times  of  the  vibrations ; 
^d  fe  w  pcnom  are  awate  how  mach  of  their  comfort  de- 
^inds  tipon  (Ws  HrennMfeance.  Whenever  a  aonnd  is  pro- 
ditccd,  H  musical  note  genertflV  accompanies  it ;  the 
tlcinrt(\  is  the  ct)n-;cquencc  of  the  vlhrations  excited  in  the 
fli'^urbed  system,  and  the  permanency  of  its  musical  pitch 
t«  the  conscqnencc  of  these  ^^b^ltions  being  all  mane  in 
tfie  sarae  time,  or  vcr}*  nearly  so.  The  air  doe=  not  retain 
tffc  vibrattdns  communicated  to  it,  but  pa»es  them  on,  .so 
ttt%{te^tr';  ilid  it  is  therefore  an  agent  which  communicates 
tli'Mi^ccSMte  vibrations  of  a  disturbed  body  just  as  they 
A8"Tftohmrttnicated  te  <t.  If  the  - VihWitlons  ^dually 
daekened  in  their  liinrx,  a>  they  do  in  their  excursions  from 
the  effect  of  tin*  reMsfam  ts,' the  consequence  would  he 
that  there  woUi;l  In-  tn)  sustained  no'a's,  liut  every  sound 
would  be  a  sliding  chromatic  descent,  like  the  cr>'  of  some 
•nimab,  which  are  therefore  considered  very  annoying 
netghlNWi;  and  most  muaical  inatruments  would  be  ren- 
dered umisable. 

Ttiete  is  a  principle  in  mechanics  which  is  called  that 
of  the  roerixtence  of  vibralion»,  and  sometimes  the  super- 
pnxilitm  of  vibrations,  which  seems  to  be  only  a  jiarticular 
ca.se  of  what  might  be  called  the  cocxisti-nce  or  super- 
l)08ition  of  small  chanties  of  any  kind.  Il"  a  set  of  small 
vibraiions  be  given  to  any  8)'stem,  solid  or  fluid,  the  dis- 
tilfbaneeof  any  particle  at  any  one  instant,  arising  from  the 
iinit  ed  effea  of  the  vibrationa.  will  be  the  sum  or  difference 
of  ttie  disturbances  arising  flrom  the  several  dilferent  vibtar 
tioMS,  according  a-s  they  are  in  the  same  or  opposite  direc- 
tions. This  is  not  stn'ctly  tnie  in  any  ca.s«,  but  it  is  very 
nearly  true  when  the  vibrations  are  small,  and  the  more 
nearly  SO  the  smaller  the  vibrations  are.  For  instance, 
two  KOMS  are  dropp«i  into  water  at  two  different  places, 
and  «t  %  eaitaan  tunCi  on  m  certain  part  of  the  surface,  the 
aMDtfinf  waves  enm  om  MMther.  If  there  be  a  particle 


an  inch  say.  firom  one  only,  and  three-tenths  of  an  ineh 
from  the  other,  that  particle  will  altois^pther  be  raised  four- 

tenths-of  .m  inch,  or  msi  nsihly  near  to  it.  Tlius  the  effects 
of  the  two  waves  travel  without  any  apparent  inlerlerence 
witli  each  other,  and  tlie  eye  can  ea.sily  follow  any  one 
wave,  even  though  a  dozen  disturbances  should  have  been 
excited  at  the  same  time.  A  handful  of  small  pebbles 
thrown  into  smooth  water  will  show  the  coexistence  of  the 
resulting  waves  very  satisihclorily;  and  it  is  curions  to  ofi- 
serve  how  readily  tfie  non-interference  of  the  m  v.  ral  dis- 
turbances is  seen  when  looked  for.  so  readily,  that  it  uever 
is  looked  Ibr  unlete  the  attentioa  is  speeially  directed  to 
it. 

What  «e  know  of  the  vi!)rations  of  bodies,  except  from 
mechanical  deduction,  amounts  almotit  to  nothing.  When 
a  sensible  effect  is  produced,  such  as  sound  or  light*  our 
perceptiona  enable  us  to  examine  nature  with  greet  sue* 
cess.  But  on  the  vibrations  of  bodies,  except  so  fiir  as  they 
communicate  with  ua  by  an  interposed  elastic  nudiuni, 
little  has  been  done,  either  mathematiciLlly  oi  e\[iiiinien- 
tally.  If  sand  or  non-adhe.si\c  po\\der  ol"  any  kind  be 
bt revved  upon  a  siu-face,  the  mode  ol'  vibration  of  tliat  »iiN 
face  may  be  estimated  by  the  displacement  of  the  sand, 
which  Will  be  thrown  away  from  the  parts  which  vibrate^ 
towards  those  which  are  at  rest.  In  this  manner  Chladni 
examined  the  vibrations  which  can  be  pcoduoed  in  a  reet* 
angular  plate  of  glass,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  excitetl  in  va- 
rious mannei-s  l)y  the  bow  of  a  violin  rublxjd  against  tlie 
edges.  And  tluis  he  fountl  tliat  the  lines  wliich  are 
at  rest  wlu'ii  a  plate  is  excited  into  vibration  comprise 
many  curions  symmetrical  curves.  In  a  ])a per  printed  in 
the  ''Philosophical  Transactions'  for  IHW,  Mr.  Wheatstonc 
has  made  what  we  think  is  certainly  the  most  decided  step 
towards  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  has  vet  been 
made.  He  Awn  that  all  Chladni's figures  and  otiiers  may 
be  jModuced  by  the  superposition  of  rectilinear  vibrations  : 
tl-.at  i.^  to  say,  by  motions  compounded  of  thone  in  which 
the  lines  of  rest  are  jMrallel  straight  lines,  and  eery  line 
jjarallel  to  a  liuc  of  rest  is  bimilarly  rai>ed  or  depressed 
thronghoiit,  at  anyone  instant.  'I1ie  great  difficulty  in  OOIH 
cetving  properly  ihc  modes  of  vibration  of  solid  bodies' lias 
in  want  of  Icnowledge  of  the  flmdamtvital  forms  out  of 
which  all  others  are  to  be  connKmAded ;  and  as  far  as  the 
bodies  iro  whic'i  !ii  hns  considered,  Mr.  \'>'heatstone  has 
made  an  important  addition  to  tins  ])o\ver  of  conception. 

\1HI'R.NL'M,  a  getuis  ol"  plants  iielon^'iistr  to  the  uahi- 
ral  order  Caprifoliacea;.  'I'he  species  coasist  oi  slin>bs 
with  opposite  petiolate  leaves  andeorymbose  ilo  v^  i>.  The 
limb  of  the  caljrx  is  5-eleft,  permanent ;  the  corolla  rotatei 
subcampukte,  and  tubular ;  the  fruit  a  berry,  ovnte  or 
globose*  with  1  seed  by  abortion,  and  erowned  by  the  only* 
cine  teeth.  The  species  are  natives  of  Europe,  A  me* 
rica,  and  Asia,  and  are  of  easy  culture  in  Uritish  irardeus. 
Some  of  them  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Koninns, 
though  the  species  have  not  been  .ilways  identified. 

v.  TinuH,  tilts  Lanrustinus,  has  ovate-oblong,  quite  entirei 
permanent  leaves,  with  the  veins  beneath  furnished  with 
glandular  hairs ;  the  corymbs  flat ;  the  flonem  white,  fae»> 
cokmred  beAm  «xpenaioa:;  benles  dmk  blue.  This  plaht, 
now  so  OOOUnon  throu^iout  Europe,  and  the  most  gen(  lal 
inhabitant  of  the  gardens  of  Great  Hritain,  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  ISiXi.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Tiiiui,  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  laurel,  laurus,  it 
was  csIKhI  I.aunistimis.  Tliere  are  several  varieties  of  this 
plant  known  in  gardens.  I'.  T.  hirla  has  oval-oblong 
leaves,  hairy  beneath  and  on  the  maigina.  It  ia  «  nativa 
of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  vicinity  of  Nice.  V.  T,  kmda 
has  ovate-oblong  leaves,  ■rlabnni'?  on  l^nlli  surfaci's  and 
shining.  It  is  a  more  delicate  plant  Shau  the  other  vaiie- 
tics  ;  the  leaves  are  much  larger  and  more  shininir,  and  the 
bi-auehes  fewer.  It  is  native  about  Algiers  and  on  .Mount 
Atlas.    It  seldom  blossoms  till  the  spring. 

All  tlie  varieties  of  Laumstinus  are  hardy  sluubs,  are 
evergreen,  and  bear  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  well ;  most 
of  thi'tn  blossom  from  Novombcr  till  April,  and  sometimes 
during  May  and  Jone^  Under  these  circumstances  they 
have  become  general  favourites,  aud  although  they  do  not 
bear  the  smoke  of  towns  well,  there  are  few  ganlens,  how- 
ever small,  \\ithin  from  5  to  21)  mill's  of  London,  that  are 
not  ornamented  with  them.  They  are  well  adapleil  for 
fencinjT  flowc r-garden  hedges,  and  for  varying  the  low 


h  at  the  same  tim«  itiicd  OH  bolh  wawSp  a  tenth  of  \  iron  palisades,  fales,  or  bnck-walls  )«i^\w»f*te  /'^^^i* 
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front  gardens  of  street  and  siibiirl)an  hoiisps.'  T.oudon.)  In 
det-ayint,'  tlie  leavt-n  have  a  vitv  Itlul  udoiir,  and  wfien 
neai-  houses  should  be  swept  away.  In  cultivation  the 
most  expeditioiw  way  of  increasing  this  plant  is  by  layer- 
ing, but  aU  the  varietiea  are  easily  propasjated  by  euttin.cs 
planted  in  the  autumn.  In  two  years  these  cuttings  will 
lonn  small  plants  fit  for  removal. 

J  '.  Lenta^o,  the  I^ntago,  or  Tree  Viburnum,  has  broad, 
ovate,  acuminate,  sliarply  serrated,  glabrous  leaves ;  pcti- 
oli  ■>  with  narrow  euilecl  marijins  ;  tenninal  sessile  corj  mtis ; 
white  flowers,  and  black  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Noilh 
America,  and  is  found  in  hedges  and  on  the  bordei>i  of  woods 
from  New  England  to  the  Carolinas,  and  also  in  Canada. 
It  is  ashmb  nnne  from  C  to  10  feet  high.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  British  trardcns  in  17G1,  and  foiins  a  strong 
shrub  or  small  tree,  flowerinij  freely  in  July,  and  prcKluc- 
intf  abundance  of  fruit,  wh'wh  is  soon  devoured  by  birds. 
Several  other  North  Amenciui  specie-^  of  the  sjenus  Vibur- 
num have  been  lately  introcUieed  as  onianienlal  shrubs 
into  British  gardens;  amongst  them  are  the  following: — 
F.  jntmf/oliwn,  plum-tree  Viburnum  ;  f  '.  pyn/olium, 
pew-trae  Vibunuim ;  K  nudum,  naked  Viburnum ;  F.  ras- 
tinoida,  thiek-leaved  Viburnum;  V.  hevigatum,  smooth 
Vibiinir,m.  ortlu'Ki-  tin-  three  first  Me sunpowcl  bjrLoudou 

to  be  vai  a-fii-N  ol  / '.  Lt  uta^o. 

['.  Laiitana.  the  Wayfaring  Tree,  has  cordad  ,  rounded, 
fiuely-seri-ateil  Ifiives, '  clothed  beneath,  but  more  sp.i- 
ringlV  above,  with  a  stellate  meally  pul)escence  ;  the  cynu  s 
pedunculate,  broad,  flat,  consisting  of  numerous  wiute 
flowen.  This  plaiU  forms  a  shrub  or  low  tree,  and  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  the  west  of  Aida,  in  low  woods  and 
hedges,  and  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils.  In  Chreat  Britain 
it  is  not  uncommon.  When  cullivatt  i!  it  i  i-ms  a  hand- 
some shrub,  rising  from  IS  to  2()  feet  in  hciirlit,  with  large 
broad  leaves,  corvmb^  of  wliitc  Aowlts,  and  heatls  of  fruit 
first  green,  then  red,  and  tJien  black.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
by  birds,  snd  tus  been  recommended  as  an  atttringenl.  In 
the  autumn  the  leaves  turn  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Tlie 
young  shoots  are  used  in  Germany  for  basket-making,  and 
branches  two  or  three  years  old  arc  employed  in  the  Crimea 
for  making  the  tubes  of  tobacco-pipes.  The  wood  is  em- 
pioved  MimetinU'  iu  'urning  and  cabinet-making;  the 
berries  are  used  lor  making  ink,  and  the  bark  will  torni 
Urdlime.  There  is  an  American  wayfaring  tree,  very 
common  in  the  beech-woods  of  Canada  about  Quebec  and 
Lake  Huron,  and  which  has  been  called  V.  Lantauoi<l<  s. 
It  is  of  humbler  growth  than  the  British  tjfee»  but  its  bo- 
tanical characters  are  very  nmilar.  In  America  it  is 
<  ailed  Hobble-bush. 

/'.  Opuliic,  the  Guelder  llose.  or  Sno\v-l)all,  is  a  gla- 
liidus  j)lant,  with  broad,  3-lobed.  aeuniinate,  unequally 
serrated,  veiny  leaves ;  petioles  beset  with  glands  towards 
th*  toqp.  and  several  oblong  leafy  tDptndages  lower  down : 
IbMran  of  a  white  colour  anaiifM  in  cymes,  the  lateral 
Sowm  dilated,  flat,  and  without  stemnis  or  pistils ;  the 
bwries  elliptical,  bright  red,  vei^Jnkqr,  bitter,  and  nau- 
seous. This  is  a  small  tree,  rising  from  Gto  \%  feet  in 
height,  with  biitchl  ciLTu  iL.ist-  in  ^unlIner,but  in  autumn 
assuming  a  beuutitul  ])iiik  or  eruiison  hue.  It  is  native 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  especially  frequent  in  Biitaii) 
and  Sweden.  In  a  wild  state  it  is  nut  remarkable  for  the 
beaaty  of  its  flowera,  but  its  beautiful  bunches  of  red  ber- 
ries render  it  a  vciy  •tbactive  plant  in  the  autumn  of  Ute 
year.  The  Guelder  Rose  seemed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  growing  in  the  l»w  Countries,  in  Guelderland,  wheic 
it  was  first  plante<l.  and  its  flowcis  developed  in  all  tlieir 
beauty.  It  nuw  .<  ;  \  i^cunally  planted  in  lawns  and 
gardens  throughout  Europe,  where  its  'silver  globes,  light 
as  the  foamy  surf  that  thewiod  WTeislrom  the  broken  wave,' 
eariy  unfold  themselves  in  epringi  and  render  it  deservedly 
a  great  flivourite.  The  fttut  is  eaten  in  Sweden,  and  the 
young  shoots  are  made  into  tobacco-pipes  and  the  handles 
of  whips.  In  Siberia  the  berries  are  fermented  with  floui', 
and  a  spirit  is  (h-<t)IU'^l  iVmn  them;  sometimes  they  are 
made  into  a  paste  witli  honey  ami  Hour,  and  eaten. 

Orycocctm,  the  Cranberry  Guelder  Hose,  h.i.s  3-lobed, 
acute,  :^nerved  leaves ;  the  lobes  divaricate,  are  acumi- 
nate, and  coarsely  and  distantly  serrated;  the  petioles 
glandular;  tlie  cymKs of  white  flowers  radiant;  the  berries 
si^lobose,  red,  and  very  much  resembling  aanbenries. 
Tills  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  mon::f;ii:.s 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey-,  and  throughout  Caiuuia  tu 
the  MCtie  circle.  It  grows  m  swaaps  and  sba^y  woods, 


and  attains  a  height  of  from  6  to  12  feet,  and  flowen  in 
.Tuly.   Only  a  few  plants  have  been  at  present  grown  in 

Great  Urifain.  It  hears  almr.  latice  sif  wliite  flower*  in 
,Iu!y,  whiel'.  are  llilluw  id  by  latino  bnnclu  s  of  red  fruit  in 
Si  pteniluT.  Several  other  species  of  Viburnum,  witli  the 
same  character  of  flower,  have  been  described  under  the 
name  of  Guelder  Roie^and  some  of  them,  more  es}]ecially 
those  of  AmericBt  an  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  ia 
British  nuiwries.  There  are  several  snecies  of  Vfbnmnm 
natives  of  Asia,  especially  of  Nepal,  and  others  from  Japan, 
having  the  same  kindof  flow  ersiis  tlieGueUler  Rose,  hut  tliey 
are  only  known  by  descriptions  and  in  herbaria.  Must  of 
the  species  introduced  into  Cheat  Britain  are  of  easy  culti- 
vation, and  may  be  pro^)at;ated  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

(Don's  Miller^  vol.  iii. ;  Loudon,  Arb.  et  Frui.  Jirii^ 
vol.  ii.) 

VICAR  (from  the  I^tln  vicaritu, '  one  who  discharga 
the  functions  of  another '),  The  origin,  constitution,  and 
functions  of  this  class  of  ecclesiastical  persons  have  been 
lully  treated  under  the  article  Bkxkfk.k,  vol.  iv.,  p.  ll'X 
One  part  of  the  subject  is  alone  omitted  in  that  article, 
viz.  the  dissolution  of  vicarages.  Of  this  it  sufBces  to  say 
that  sinee  the  13th  Bliiabeth,  C.  lO,  the  property  neitlu  t 
of  a  vicarage  nor  of  any  cittier  ecclesiastical  ofiice  can  be 
alienated,  and  that  although  a  vicarage  may  be  diasolvrd, 
as  already  des<'ribed,  by  the  viear  acquiring  all  the  rii;hts 
of  the  j)arson,  yet  the  appropriator,  whether  lay  or  e»  tle- 
siastieHl,  (  auiuit  di.ssolve  the  vicarage  by  alicnatiu;;  its 
j)ropeity  or  by  neglecting  to  present.  A  vicarage  may  be 
dissolved  if  tlie  parson  or  aupropriator  present:^  the  clerk 
to  the  bOMficc,  whether  by  design  or  by  accident:  it  mar 
also  be  dissolved  and  become  a  parsona^  or,  to  speak 
technically,  disappropriate,  by  the  aissnhition  of  the  COT" 
poration  to  whieh  the  benetice  is  annexed.  Thus  if  a 
'  e'jllege  wliieh  is  the  ai)])i(>[iiiator  of  a  ceitain  be-.iefKi.  U 
dis.soived.  the  vicar  becomes  entitled  to  the  great  tithes, 
and  his  vicarage  is  thencefonvard  converted  into  a  tect07> 
[Be.nkfick;  Tithes.] 
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VICF.NZ.'V,  DELKGAZIOXE  dJ,  a  Pr  ovince  of  the 
Venetian  slates  in  the  I-oinbardo-Venetian  kincdom,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tyrol,  east  by  the  pruvince* 
of  Ik  lluno  and  Treviso,  south  by  the  province  of  Padus, 
and  west  by  that  of  Verona.  It  is  about  BO  ndles  long 
from  poith  to  soutli,  and  23  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth. 
The  river  Bacehiglione  crosses  the  province  of  Vicenia  in 
its  length,  and  is  joined  by  the  Asdego  and  other  afHuetit* 
which  rise  in  the  luountains  on  the  bordei's  of  the  Tmu!. 
The  Brenta  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  and 
passes  by  Bassano.  More  than  half  of  tlie  area  of  the 
province  is  occupied  by  moontainB  and  hills;  the  red; 
which  ia  plain,  is  very  fertile  in  com,  mUae,  pilae,  potateea, 
and  hemp.  The  psstures  are  extensive.  FVuit-trees  are 
abundant,  and  the  chestnut-trees  in  the  mountains  suopty 
food  to  a  part  of  the  population.  About  llOOcwfa.  M 
Mlk  are  made  annually.  The  province  of  Vicenza  Iiai 
more  extent  of  forest  than  any  other  Venetian  piuviiae. 
with  the  exception  of  Friuli  and  Belluiio.  There  are  aoiiie 
coal-mines,  but  not  extensively  worked.  The  cattle  aniouot 
to  about  55,000  head,  and  the  sheep  to  ]37,0(X)  head, 
which  is  twice  as  many  as  there  are  in  any  other  Veuetiaa 
province.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  wooflrn* 
and  silks. 

The  province  ot  V'icenza  is  divided  into  thirteen  disbii  ls : 
Vieen/a,  Bass^mo,  Camisano,  Cittadella,  Morostica,  A->ia;iO, 
Tiene.  Scliio,  Malo,  Valdagno,  Arzignano,  Lonigo,  and 
Barl>arano,  subdivided  intoldl  COmmuues.  The  pofwla- 
tion,  in  1^  was  299,000. 

(Quadri,  Skitittitn  delta  Pnmnei*  Fenetg ;  Serristorit 
S/atislica  delt  Itdia.) 

The  principal  towns  are  Vkknza  and  Bassano.  GI- 
tadella  is  an  old  furtihed  town,  the  fui1ilieatu)n>  i>f 
wliich  are  now  in  niiiis.  Ricoaix),  iu  the  mountain''  luirlii 
of  Viccnza,  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  baths.  Monti  I  t  lio 
is  a  large  villatre  on  the  road  Irom  Vicenza  to  ^'eroIl:'., 
which  must  not  be  confounded,  as  Val^ry  has  done,  ^^i!!> 
another  Montebello  in  Uie  province  of  Voghera,  in  Pied- 
mont, famous  for  the  battle  won  near  it  on  the  Sth  of  JuaCi 
1  1H()0,  by  the  French  over  the  Aii>trians,  from  v,li:i.!i  Mar- 
siial  Lannes  aUterwards  took  hia  title  of  duke  of  Montebello; 
nor  with  Montebello  new  Milm,  irhia^jpttfiillfmil^Ie 
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the  head-quarters  of  General  Bonaparte  in  1707,  during 
the  ncgutiat  ioiis  whii  h  precedod  the  peace  of  ( 'ampoforniio. 
Asiago  is  Uie  head  town  of  a  remarkable  dit.trift  of  the 
province  of  Viceiua,  called  I  Settc  Comuni  i  *  Siehen 
Pcr;jhe'  in  the  loial  dialect,  which  is  a  very  corrupt 
German).  With  the  cxccntion  of  the  Val  Mat  Uijnaga,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Rosa,  wnose  iohAbitaDta  speak  a  German 
diilKt  like  their  neighbonn  of  the  Upper  Val&is,  the 
Selte  Conumi  arc  the  only  diatricls  of  Ilaly  thf  language  of 
which  16  of  Teutonic,  and  not  of  T.:iMn  or  Kmnance  deri- 
vation. Tlie  orii^iii  (if  tli;-  IVuijiLrn  (■on;!iiutii1\ ,  siirroundcd 
by  Italian  populations,  has  been  a  matter  of  much  contro- 
versy' :  some  derive  it  fk-om  the  Cimbti;  but  the  received 
opinion  is  that  it  it  deacended  from  emigranti  who  have 
left  the  Tyrol  and  ofhor  neighbourinf  German  countiies  at 
various  epochs.  A  native  of  Rotzo,  a  village  of  this  dis- 
trict, the  Abate  A^^ostino  dal  Pozzo,  who  died  in  ITlN,  has 
writlcn  •  Memoiie  Istorictie  de'  Sette  Comuni  Vicentini,' 
published  at  Vicenza  in  1820.  Asiago,  the  head  toun, 
situated  in  the  mountains  north-west  of  Bas>aiio,  has 
between  three  and  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  sub- 
stantial church,  the  clock  of  which  is  by  Ferracino^  an 
able  architect  and  hydraulist  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
engineer  of  the  Venetian  republic,  who  died  In  1777,  and 
whose  tomb  is  in  the  neighliouring  village  of  Solagna,  in 
the  valley  of  the  IJrenta.  The  rector  of  the  })arish  of 
Asiago  IS  chosen,  acconling  to  artitnt  usnire,  li}  the 
parisliioners  by  ballot  out  of  a  list  of  four  candidates,  pro- 
pOMd  by  the  bishops  of  the  diocese.  I'nder  the  Venetian 
nmmment  the  ioliabitants  of  the  Sette  Comuni  choM 
fneir  own  mac^atrates,  had  their  own  local  laws  and 

u-a:,'es.  and  paid  no  taxes  to  the  state.  The  people  are 
cbicflv  ciiiziei-n  and  breed'Ts  of  cattle:  the  ]iniH-iijal 
manui'aeture  ol  the  district  consists  in  the  plaiting  straw 
hats,  which  ajc  exported.  Timber  is  also  exported  from 
the  forests  in  the  mountains.  The  only  work  printed  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Sette  Comuni  is  a  version  of  Bellarniino's 
CktceMsm.  of  which  the  beginning  reads  thtu : — '  Saitar 
iart  Christian  ?  Ja:  ich  pins  az  Uott  vorgheltz.  Ba.^  ist 
ein  Christian?  At  irt  dear,  da  ist  gutofet,  un  clobct,  vin 
professart  baz  de  hatiiz  galiarnet  .lesu  t'hristo.' 

'^Val6n%  l'')yiif;''H  en  Italie ;  Rose,  I.rltns  frum  thi> 
Noi  lh  uf  Ilaly. 

VICE'NZA,  the  Town  of,  is  situated  in  a  fine  and 
fertile  country  on  the  river  Bacchiglione,  which  croaaes 
(fae  towp.  Vicenza  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
ii  lurronnded  by  w  alls,  and  contains  about  30,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  one  (  f  the  towns  of  Italy  which  are  richest 
in  palaee>  oi  ajchiti  i  tural  mansions.  Palladio  has  l)een 
tlie  great  embellisher  of  Vicenza,  b\it  Si  unuizzi.  Calderari 
and  others  Imve  also  contributed  their  .share,  yevetal  of 
the  palaces  of  Vicenza  however  have  never  been  finished, 
•ad  the  general  appeaiance  of  the  town  does  not  corre- 
spond vritn  the  elegance  of  tlw  individual  buildings. 

The  churches  of  Vicenza  are  rich  in  paintings  mr  native 
artists,  the  two  Montaifnas,  Maganra,  Zeloiti,  Andrea 
centino,  Baasano,  anil  others.  The  Teairo  Olimpico,  which 
was  not  finished  till  after  Halladio's  death,  is  an  imitation 
of  an  antient  theatre  :  it  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
Academia  Olimpica,  and  was  first  used  in  I.'jkT)  for  the 
Mrfbrmance  of  the  •CEdipvis,'  translated  into  Italian  by 
Onato  Ginatiniano,  a  patncian  of  Venice.  Luigi  Groto,  a 
blind  poet,  a  native  of  Adria,  called  II  Cieeo  d'Adria,  acted 

the  part  of  (Edipus. 

Vicea/a  is  a  bishop's  see :  it  has  a  lyceum  with  ten  pro- 
fessors, a  trymiuisiuin  with  fourteen  prolessoi-s,  a  <]erical 
icminary,  and  a  'collegio  convitto,'  or  college  for  boarders. 
The  town  libraiyof  Vwensa  has  36,00()  volumes  and  about 
too  MS8.I  among  «|hMS  a  Latin  Bible  of  the  thirteenth 
etntunr,  and  some  rate  c^hmt  of  Latin  classics  and 
of  Italian  jioets.  Tliere  are  alao  aevend  private  collcc- 
tioni  oi  muserals  and  fossils,  with  which  the  Country 
aboundss.  The  remains  cl'  aiiti.;v,;ty  consist  of  the  ruins  of 
a  Roman  theatre,  and  some  reniain>  of  a  palace  in  the  gar- 
dens Rgafetta,  and  three  arches  of  an  acpiedurt  near  the 
village  of  Olbia.  Vicenza  has  been  long  known  for  its 
■Ik  nianufactureiw  which  arc  the  most  important  of  the 
kind  in  the  Venetian  statea. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Vleenca  ia  the  celebftftediniia 
Capra,  by  Palladio,  the  architecture  of  which  has  been 
imitated  tor  countr>-seats  in  England  and  other  countries. 
The  church  nt  l  a  Mmionna  del  Moiitc,  upon  a  hill  called 

Uonte  JBcricoi  about  a  ioiie  out  of  Vicenza,  is  a  celebrated 


sanctuary,  much  frequented  by  devotees.  A  lontr  covered 
portico,  resembling  that  of  La  Madonna  di  Sati  I. urn,  near 
nologna,  leads  u])  the  hill  to  the  church,  from  whence 
there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  -uirour.dmg  countiy  from 

the  .Al))s  to  the  Adriatic.  The  church  and  annexed  con- 
\  ent  are  possessed  of  some  valuable  paintings,  among  the 
rest  one  by  Paul  Veronese,  representing  Christ  as  a  traveller 
seated  at  a  table  with  Pope  Gregory  f  and  the  cardinals, 
and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Benedetto  Montagna. 

Vicentia,  or  Vicetia,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  t llisf.  Nat., 
iii.  among  tlie  towps  of  the  Ven'eti.  Aulus  Csecina, 
consul  and  gcnei'iil,  was  a  native  of  Vicentia.  In  the 
middle  a^es  it  was  for  a  time  a  free  municipal  city:  it  be- 
came subject  for  a  time  to  the  tyrant  Ezxelmo  daliomano, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Delia  fiieala,  lonh  of  Verona.  It 
afterwards  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti.  duke  of  Milan,  al^er  whose  death  the  eiti/ens  called 
in  the  Venetians,  \.i>.  \-i04.  Vicenza  has  produced  seveia! 
di.stinguished  men ;  among  others  the  poet  Tiissino.  the 
traveller  Pigafctta,  the  arcliitect  Palladio,  uiid  the  lauiouji 
Dominican  Fr4  Giovanni  da  Vicenza,  a  kind  of  enthusiast, 
who  acted  an  extraordinary  part  in  the  civil  diasensiona  of 
the  Italian  cities  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. He  held  a  meeting  in  a  plain  near  Verona,  where 
it  18  said  UKI.IKX)  people  were  as-embled,  and  th»  ie  piu- 
claimed  universal  piaee  in  I.ombanly.  and  received  fios- 
tages  from  the  \anou>  loids  and  towns,  a.o.  lie 
acted  for  a  short  time  as  ruler  of  Vicenza  and  Verona, 
where  he  diagraeed  hia  paotfle  errand  by  burning  about 
sixty  heretics,  men  and  women.  At  last  the  people  of 
Padua  sent  troops  against  him,  which,  being  joined  bv 
part  of  his  own  townsmen,  defeated  Fra  Giovanni  and  hi's 
followers, and  took  hiui  prisoner.  He  was  released  throu'.rh 
the  good  olficesof  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  and  remaineil  in  t  h- 
.scurity  for  the  rent  of  his  life.  Vicenza  had  a  university 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  rose  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Bologna,  and  was  fl«quented  chiedy  for  the  study  of 
the  canon  law.  (Tiraboaehi,  Storia  iMta  LHteratura 
Itaiiana.) 

The  people  of  Vicenza  had  for  a  long  time  the  cha- 
racter of  beinjT  initahle,  quarrelsome,  and  prone  to  re- 
venge. Their  character  contrasted  in  this  respect  with 
that  of  their  neiglibours  of  Verona,  who  are  of  a  more  se- 
date and  good-tempered  disposition,  a  circumstance  which 
has  been  noticed  of  D«mnft  and  others,  and  which  has 
given  rise  to  many  surm'uea  eoneeming  the  respective 
origin  of  the  two  people.  But  this  discrepancy  of  cha- 
racter between  the  people  of  neighbooiing  towns  is  of 
common  oct^uiTence  throughout  Italy,  and  la  one  of  the 
causes  which  has  tended  in  all  ages tO  pOpetttBte  the  po- 
litical division  of  the  country. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  concerning 
cenza  and  it.s  territory  :  Maraari,  '  La  Historia  di  Vicenza, 
divisa  in  due  libri,'  1604;  Pagliarino,  '  ('roni-'he  di  Vi- 
cenza, diviae  in  libri  vL,'  1663;  Amald...  *I>escrizionc 
den*  Arehitettnra,  Pittnrn,  e  ScuHora  di  Vicenza,'  1779 ; 

Faccioli,  'Museum  Lapidariuni  Viceiitiuimi,'  1"J7C  ;  Mon- 
tenari,  '  Discorso  sul  Ti  at ro  Olimpico  t'i  .ludrea  Palladio 
in  Vieen/.a,"  t74!);  Ani:iolKabriello  di  S.  rtlaria, '  Bihlioteca 
e  Storia  di  quei  Scrittori  cosi  didla  Citti  come  del  Tern- 
torio  di  Vicenza  che  pervemiero  fino  ora  a  notizia,*  1772 
(tliis  work  is  incomplete,  and  reaches  down  only  to  a.d. 
1400);  Marasehini,  *  Sagcio  Geoloffico  solle  Foimazioni 
delle  Rocce  del  Vicentino,^  1824 ;  Malscame. '  Lettera  in- 
tornoaleune  Scoperte  .Mineralogiche  fattc  dal  Conte  Mar- 
zari-Pencati  nei  Colli  del  Vicentino,'  in  the  twelfth  vo- 
lume of  the  'Biblioteca  Itaiiana,'  IKlH. 

VICL  ANDRE'A,  architect  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, was  bom  at  Arcevia  in  the  Maica  d  Ancona,  1744. 
Having  eone  through  the  usual  course  of  education  ut 
Perugia,  ne  was  aent  to  Rome  to  atudy  painting  and  archi- 
tecture, the  first  under  Stefano  Poni,  the  other  under 
Carlo  Murenn  :  and  it  was  the  second  of  these  two  nrta 
which  he  decided  upon  Ibllowingas  his  profe.ssion.  Tliat 
he  L'Hs  e  t_:t  -l\  j!r(inu>e  ol' more  than  ordinal)  talent  ajipi  uis 
from  the  circumstance  of  Vanvitelii  engaging  him  as  his 
a.ssistaiit  when  he  was  about,  it  is  said,  to  begin  the  palace 
of  Caserta ;  yet  the  last  part  of  this  statement  is  evidently 
incorrect,  because  at  thit  lime  Vici  could  not  have  been 
more  than  eight  «r  nine  yeam  dd.  Aat  he  was  however 
for  some  time  with  Vanvitelii  is  certain,  for  he  was  com- 
missioned bv  him  to  at1eti<l  to  matters  of  bu<ines,s  connected 
with  the  Mbla  di  Tontano ;  iii  consci^ucucc  of  which  he 
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became  known  at  Rome  cLs  &  skilful  engineer.  In  1780 
the  court  of  Tiucanv  apnointcd  hiro  h^'dmulic  ardnteet 
and  engineer  for  the  Val  di  L'hiaTia,  imd  in  1787  he  " 


pluycd  in  anmilu*  capacity  In- ilu-  papal  gfovemment  In 
the  woik  of  draining  tiic  Puutinc  niai!>lies,  and  preventing 
thoiniindations  of  the  Teppia.  At  la  later  period  f  18101 
he  I'ltotiil  tlio  WHr«A'/"""'  or  eiiil>ankment  at  Ti\oli,  to 
9iipi>oit  tlie  K'rt  bank  of  tlic  Anio.  Of  his  archileclurul 
works,  llioiiijh  they  were  neither  inconbidci-able  nor  few  in 
nunibvr,  the  names  atone  are  recorded,  and  those  have  no 
dates  attached  to  them.  Yet  one  of  tlvem  at  least  would 
aecm  to  dc>m«  tome  little  notice,  lor  it  is  spoken  of  w 
*  la  siipcrba  CMtedrele  di  Camarino  *  The  others  nMdl 
an'  enumerated  as  by  him,  are — the  eluirrh  iind  monas- 
tery '  Dcllc  Sale.siane,'  at  Oflauiia  ;  the  seniinury  iit  Osimo : 
the  villa  and  ea^ini  at  Monte  Gallo,  the  I'al-.izzo  Lepii  at 
Bevagiiri:  the  ehtnrh  oi  S.  Francesco  at  KoliKno  ;  and  the 
CajHJella  Gozzuli  at  '1\  nii.  Vici  died  September  10, 1817> 
(Tipaldo,  Biogruphia  degli  Italiani  J/lmtri.) 
VIVIA.  [VictE.K;TARBS.] 

VITIK.E,  a  trihc  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  I,et,'iHniiii)sii',  and  agreeing  with  the  genus  Vicia  in 
thi  ir  most  prominent  ehaiaelei-s.  They  possess  a  pani- 
lioniuooiis  corolla,  diadelplious  s-taniens,  continuonH  le- 
KuniL-s,  lliiek  fatinaeeons  cotyledons  not  chanifintf  in  ger- 
jr.ination,  and  a  radicle  curved  inwards.  The  leaves  are 
mostly  abruptly  pinnate,  with  the  common  petiole  ending 
ill  a  bristle  or  tendril  instead  of  a  leaflet.  The  most  im- 
portant genera  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  Vicia,  Faba, 
Pisum,  Ervum,  Lalhyms,  (>:obu<,  and  Cicer. 

TTie  species  of  the  i;i'niis  {'icm  are  nsunlly  eliiiiluiii; 
herbs  with  abruptly  piimafe  leaves,  vith  many  paiis  of 
leaflets,  the  common  petiole  terminating  in  a  tendril  at 
the  apex,  which  is  mostly  branched,  llie  stipules  M  temi- 
Mgittate  in  form,  and  the  peduncles  axillanr,oiM  or  many 
flowered.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  S-deft  or  »-toothed,  the 
two  upper  teeth  shortest ;  the  corolla  papUionaeeous ;  the 
stamens  diadelphous;  the  style  lllilbrm,  being  at  rignt 
alleles  with  the  ovary,  villous  on  the  upper  side,  and  on 
the  under  bide  beniath  Ihe  apex;  the  legume  1-celled, 
many-seedetl,  oMoiiij ;  the  8ee<l'*  \^ith  a  lateral  ovn.1  or 
linear  liihmi.  The  sjiecies  of  this  genu.s  are  very  numer- 
ous. Don,  in  Miller's  '  Diclionary  ,'  describes  above  100. 
Some  of  the  many-flowered  species  are  handaome  plants 
and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Many  of  the  species  are 
much  in  use  as  green  crops  for  feedini^  cattle,  sheep.  &c. 
An  account  of  their  uses  and  cultivation  for  this  purpose 
is  given  under  Taum.  We  shall  here  give  a  desciiption 
of  the  species  which  arc  most  frequently  cuhivated,  and  of 
other  forms  characteristicof  this  extensive  uroup  of  plants. 

y.  S'Uira,  Common  Vetch,  or  Tare,  Iw*  leaves  with  ten- 
drils; the  leaflef.sG-10,  obovate,  mucronate ;  flowers  usually 
twin,  sessile,  calyx  cylindrical ;  a  style  bearded  at  the  ajiex ; 
comprested  oblong,  somewhat  torulose,  reticulated  erect 
legumes  with  smooth  globose  seeds.  This  ])!nn(  is  a  y.utive 
throughout  Europe,  and  i;s  extensive  eultivalion  ditfuses 
it  more  abundanlly.  It  is  al^o  tonnd  in  North  Ameiica, 
about  ?"ort  Vaiu  ouver.  This  plant  wild  is  about  a  foot 
hi;;h,  and  h:us  large  purple  and  blue  or  red  flowers.  The 
form  of  its  leaves,  the  size  of  its  stem,  and  the  colour  and 
size  jrf  the  seeds  vary  very  much,  e*m  eial]y  in  eultivated 
specimens.  Some  species  of  Vicia  have  been  descrilu  d 
which  arc  probably  only  varieties  of  this.  The  green  p!;tnt 
is  mostly  Used  for  fredini:  animals,  but  pigeons  and  poultry 
arc  fond  of  the  seeds,  and  in  Germany  they  are  gi\en  to 
lioix's.  viiwy,,  >lnH'p,  and  swine. 

/".  biennis.  H.eimial  Vetch,  has  about  12  lanceolate 
glabrous  knfUls,  furrowed  petioles,  and  many-flowered 
IK'rtunclcs  hardly  loneer  than  the  leaves.  This  plant  is  a 
IMihvc  of  Siberia,  ami  is  very  hardy,  continuing  green 
tnrmigh  the  winter,  ai-.d  furnishing'  an  early  fodder. 

Cntn-  i,  Tutfed  \  elch,  ha.-,  many-flowered  peduncles 
lon;ri  r  than  tlu'  leave-,  fl. users  imbricate,  crowded,  of  a 
)i;i<'  purple  colour, and  nearly  entire  setui-aagittate  stipules, 
n  i>  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  common  in  Great  Britain  in 

bushy  place?. 

r.  piaijnrniis.  Pea-like  Vetch,  is  a  quite  smooth  plant 
with  3-4  paire  of  ovate  leaflets;  ovate.  Bemi-sagillate 
toothed  si ipules,  wkh  many-flowered  pedynelrs :  and  oblong 
reticulately  v»  ined  legumes.  It  w  nnlive  ol  llic  south  cil' 
Europe,  in  woods,  and  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
feeds. 

V,  tepium.  Bush  Vetch,  lias  flowers  mostly  in  fouis. 


somewhat  stalked,  upright  glabrous  Icf^mts,  o\atc  obtuse 
leaflets.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  common  in  Cn  at 
Bi^un  in  woods  «ad  shady  pluses.  It  shoots  early  in  the 

tor  feedin 


spring,  and  would  answer  tor  feeding  cattle ;  but  an  objec- 

tion  to  its  cultivation  exists,  aji  its  seeds  are  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  larvic  of  a  species  of  Altelabut.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  be  sown  among  clover  for  mowing. 

si/lralira,  the  Wood  Vetch,  has  many-flowcred 
peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  elliptico-oblon^  mucro- 
nate leaflets,  and  lunate  stipules  deeply  toothed  at  their 
base.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  in  mountain- w  oods,  and  is 
•bundaot  in  th«  north  of  Eogluid  and  Scotland.  It  hat 
numeroos  taige  white  flowers  streaked  with  bluish  vehv, 
and  is  the  handsomest  of  the  Britisli  spn  u  s.  Its  stems  axv 
from  3  to  G  leet  high,  chmbiiig  by  meaiis  of  its  branching 
tendrils.  It  hM  Men  reooounended  ft  TtloaUe  plant 
for  fodder. 

I'.  luteOy  Rough-poddod  Yellow  Vetch,  has  se!i-i!e  sili- 
tary  flowon,  the  standard  slahrous,  the  legumes  reflexed, 
hairy,  the  Stems  diffhse,  the  stipiilea  coloured.  It  if  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  ocea- 
.^ionnlly  found  on  stony  ground,  especially  near  the  tea. 
Its  tte'nis  are  frou  6  to  12  iuches  high,  nnd  it  has  long 
yellow  flowers. 

V.  Bithynica,  Rough-podded  Puqile  Vetch,  hns  stnlkc.l 
mostly  solitary  flowers, 'with  rout^h  upright  legumes: 
petioles  with  two  pain  of  lanceolate  leaflets,  and  toothod 
Stipules,  it  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  orrurB 
oeearionally  in  Great  Britain,  in  gravelly  soils,  more  espe- 
ciall y  near  the  sea.  It  is  B  proatnate  plmtwith  purple  and 

white  floweis. 

The  siu  (  iLs  of  Vicia  are  eaaly  cultivated,  and  will  grin 

in  any  common  soil.  [Tarks.) 

The  genus  Faba  difleis  from  Vicia  in  the  great  size  of 
the  legume,  which  is  coriaceous,  and  rather  tumid,  and  in 
the  aeeds  being  oblong,  and  in  the  hilum  being  lerroinsl. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  Fuba  vute'inX  for- 
merly f'icia  J'aba,  the  Garden-Bean  and  Horse-Bc&n. 
Thi,-.  plant,  which  is  tiov.  .so  exfcnsivcly  culti\aled  for  t lie 
sake  of  its  seeds,  both  for  the  food  of  man  and  beast,  is 
said  to  be  found  wild  in  Egypt.  [Bk.vns.] 

The  genus  Pititm  has  a  calyx  with  foliaccous  sri^menU, 
the  two  up))er  ones  being  shortest ;  the  vexilluin  ample, 
reflexed ;  the  sty  Ic  compreased,  carinnted,  villous  above ; 
the  legume  oblong,  lathcr  compressed,  but  not  winced; 
the  seeds  globose,  numerous,  willi  a  round:  li  hi'um.  The 
J',  f  iitiriiiii  lias  I  wo  or  niany-flow  ert'il  J)(  Jui;c!cn  with 
rcil  (M  while  iinAers,  and  i.s  the  conuncm  pea  of  our  fielii 
and  gardi  ns.  Tlic  P.  ui  vcuse  lias  1-flowcred  peduncles 
and  always  red  flowcNb  and  vidds  the  grqrpM*  of  llie 
fields.  [Fbas.] 

P.  maritimtm,  the  Sea  Pea,  has  an  angled  stem,  tte 
I)etiole  flatti  r,i  d  m  the  upj)ersitle  ;  the  >,1ijiu!es  broml,  bub- 
sagittute  :  the  peduncles  many-flowered,  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Fiance,  Denmark,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  of  Kanitchatka.  In  Greiu 
Hritain  it  is  found  on  the  pebbly  beach  of  I.incolnshiic, 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first 
observed  in  Great  Hritain,  at  Orford  in  Suffolk,  in  the 
year.  1365,  when  during  a  great  scarcity  of  food  the  poor 
jK  oiile  of  that  district  were  almost  cntiridy  supported  for 
some  lime  by  its  seeds.  There  i>  a  tradition  Ihrit  it  s];n;n;; 
up  after  Ihe  wreck  of  a  vcsm'1  luiulcd  with  peas  oil  tdc 
coast,  but  this  could  not  be  the  case,  a.s  the  sea  pea  i* -"i 
very  different  suecies  from  any  othi  r.  Tlu'  seeds  are  hitter, 
and  cattle  are  rond  of  the  heib.    Thuc  are  three  or  four 

other  ^cies  of  pea*  affording  edible  seeds,  but  not  m> 
valuable  as  the  first 

The  genus  Ervum  is  known  by  a  5-clert  rnlyx,  with 
linear  acute  segments,  about  etpial  in  lcn.:*h  to  the 
corolla:  t;iabrous  stitjma ;  an  oblong  'J-4  scedcil  le^'imie- 
.Mo-st  of  Ihe  species  of  this  genus  arc  weeds,  two  ol  wl  irii. 
the  /'-'.  hirsiitum  and  B.  telraspermian,  arc  found  in  (Irint 
Hritain.  'llie  former  is  called  tine-tare,  and  is  a  gnat 
pc»t  in  coin-tields. 

&  LoMt  is  tlMS  plant  nhich  produces  the  I^'nlil.  It  has 
branched  stems ;  oblong  neady  glabrous  leaflets,  usually 
S  in  number :  the  stipules huiciclate  and  ciliated  ;  the  pe- 
duncles 2-3  flowered,  aliout  cuual  u.  leiijilh  to  llie  leaves: 
the  legumes  short,  broad,  fiiiiK  letieulated  ;  seeds  2.  cent- 
iireased.  It  i»  a  ualive  of  coiii-fields  on  the  contincil  uf 
Europe.  Lentils  are  not  much  eaten  in  this  country,  Int 
they  are  conMuncd  in  coniideiable  qiantities  .in  mnrci  , 
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,  and  Italy.  The  lentil  is  one  of  the  oldest  lecrti- 

nts  iiM  a  as  fond  of  which  wo  have  anv  rf'<'oid. 
Ever  nncethp  time  uf  Ksnu  they  have  been  i-atyn  in  iIk- 
EiL^t.  Ill  Ktrypt  ftntt  Syria  they  are  nanhml  in  :i  fryiii!;- 
pan  and  sold  in  the  shops,  and  considered  by  tlie  natives 
as  thu  best  food  for  those  who  are  on  Ion;?  joWMft.  The 
lentil  i»  still  caltivated  in  this  coantiy.  There  are  thre? 
varieties  known  in  PVance  and  Germany:  the  small  brown, 
which  is  the  figfateit  flartnired  and  the  best  for  hnrients 
andfloups;  the  yellowish,  whieh  is  a  little  lanrer  and  the 
nr\t  lu  -t  ;  and  the  lentil  nf  Pun  .■nee,  whwh  is  altnosl  as 
lari;e  as  a  ^)ea,  with  luxuriant  straw,  and  it  might  be  cul- 
ti\ated  as  lood  for  cattle. 

In  ittt  cultivation  the  lentil  reqiuirec  a  dry  wann  soil :  it 
abouJd  be  sown  later  than  the  pM,  at  the  rate  of  a  bwhel 
or  one  and  a  half  budiel  to  the  aeic ;  it  ripens  earlier 
than  the  pea,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  and 
har^'estini:;.  The  produce  of  the  lentil  in  <riai!i  i->  about  a 
lourth  than  that  of  the  fare,  and  the  straw  is  not  more 
than  a  third  as  much.  The  straw  is  however  considered 
very  nuurishinff,  and  is  used  for  feedin?  calves  and  lamb*. 
Lentils,  like  all  other  leguminous  fruit:*,  contain  a  larfce 
quaotitv  of  nitrogeniMd  matters.  Einhoff  found  that  9MO 
parts  of  lentils  contained  1260  parts  of  starch  and  1433  of 
a  matter  analoEfous  to  animal  matter.  In  a  lat*^  analysis 
made  by  Dr.  I'laylair,  fur  the  Koval  .\crti cultural  Society, 
he  luund  that  ]«)  parts  of  lentils  contained  Xi  parts  of 
albumen  or  gluten  and  48  parts  of  starch,  &c ;  wtiilst 
the  same  quantity  of  peas  contained  29  parts  of  albumen, 
and  of  beans  31  parts.  If  the  theoiy  of  mitrition  pro- 

Sunded  by  Profeaaor  Uebig  in  hb  late  wofk  on  Ammal 
eroistry  be  correct,  then  lentils  eonatitate  one  of  the 
moA  liiirhly  nutritious  foods  in  nature. 

The  trenns  Li'lhi/rux  is  known  by  possessing  a  cam- 
panulate  .>-cleft  calyx,  the  2  upper  being  shortest ;  a| 
jiapilioaaceuub  corolla  ;  diadelpnous  stainentt  a  style  ' 
dilated  at  the  a|>ex,  villous  or  pubescent  in  front;  the 
1<  i^unics  oblonp,  and  seeds  frlobose.  The  "{weies  of 
Lathvrusi  desK-ribed  arc  above  CO  in  number.  Tliey  are 
Usually  climbins  herbs  with  semi-sagittate  stipules;  the 
]<elio!es  teirninalin<;  in  branched tcndrill^  and  luilMied 
with  1  to  3  pairs  of  leaflets. 

L.  •nilii  un.  Chickling  Vetch,  is  a  smoo1lli^h  plant  with 
winged  istcms  ;  linear  oblong  leaflets ;  ovate,  ciliated,  thfid 
tendrils;  semi-»agittal  stipulca; l-flowered  peduncles;  fo- 
liaeeoust  lanceolate,  calycine  segments,  three  times  the 
length  of  the  tube ;  and  ovate,  broad,  irregularly  reticulated 
It  U'umes  winged  on  llie  Viac  l<.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
S,.ain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  st  eds  arc  vised  commonly 
ill  Switzerland  as  a  jKui;ativc  for  horses,  under  the  luuiif  (.f 
(ie%M'.    In  several  parts  of  the  Continent  a  light  white 

1>Ieasant  bread  is  made  from  the  flottr  of  this  pulbc.  'Ilie 
.  ong-continued  use  of  it  howeTer  produces  iiguriona  effects 
ea  the  eonstitntion,  and  in  eonseqoence  in  aeveral  Ger- 
man states  it  has  been  forbidden  to  be  eaten  by  law.  The 
effects  produced  after  long  eafinir  are  stiftheM  and  rigidity 
of  the  linilv*,  <  hiifly  confined  to  the  muscles.  It  comes  on 
frequently  without  any  warning,  and  is  attended  with  no 
pain.  All  kinds  of  remedies  have  been  tried  for  its  relief 
where  it  ha.s  uccum  d,  but  no  course  of  treatment  scemato 
have  been  !>ucces:>lul.  It  does  not  appear  to  h.%»tcii  death 
or  briag  on  other  diseases.  Swine  ikttened  on  the  seeds 
Jm  tiie  use  of  their  limbe,  and  a  hone  fed  on  the  ditetl 
plant  for  some  months  became  Mifiectly  incapable  of 
usinir  its  legs.  In  some  districts  nowevcr  cattle,  sheep, 
fj'eese,  S:c.  ajjpear  to  feed  on  the  plant  and  seeds  with  im- 
punity, oo  as  to  lead  to  the  supnosition  that  the  s^il  )ia.s 
aomettiing  to  do  with  the  development  of  some  injurious 
.niinciple  m  the  Lathyraa.  Mixed  u  ith  half  or  two-thinl« 
the  quantity  of  whetMlonr,  it  makes  a  bread  that  does  not 
appear  to  act  at  all  injuriously.  Thi^i  is  done  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  Italv,  althouch  the  government  there  hssoccn- 
biunally  wanieif  Itie  ])ta-  iiitiy  aijain-t  its  u-e.  There  is  a 
i^thynis  that  grows  in  Harbary.  \vhn!)  i>r<Hlurcs  similar 
effecl.s,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  varieiy  of  this  s]h  i  i«  s. 

L.  lati/oliiu,  Uroad-leaved  Evi.rlastin^  Pea,  has  maiiy- 
flowered  peduncles,  a  ninsed  t.tcm,  and  tendrils  with  2 
ovato-dliptieal  mueronated  leaflets.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Europe  in  woods ;  it  is  alto  fonnd  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  jilants  of  the  sonns,  and  is  a 
great  lavouiite  in  our  eottai^e  ixanlens  ;  its  stems  climb 
(loim't mil's  to  a  greal  lu'iu'ht,  and  it  is  wi  ll  adapted  l"or 

acbours,  shrubbencs,  and  tt«llii>-\rork.  I3ees  arc  very  foud  | 


of  the  flowers,  and  it  may  be  grown  with  advantage  where 
thoy  are  kept.   The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  Jaige,  and 

niit;ht  be  used  as  food  probably  Ibr  animals. 

L.  itibt  niMii,  Tuberous  Everla-sting  Pea,  has  4-sided 
.stems ;  3-&4owered  peduncles  twice  or  three  times  the 
length  of  the  leaves;  the  calyx  veinless,  the  sfvle  arched, 
the  leguOMS  compressed;  2  leaflets  mucronat'e.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  but  not  wild  in  Great  Britain.  It  luu  a 
rriTi'iiii,'  roof,  whiih  ]ints  forth  irn  iiulrtr  brown  tubers.  In 
Holland  the  plant  is  i  uitnated  for  the  sake  of  its  tubers, 
uhere  thev  are  hii^hly  esteemed  as  an  aitide  of  diet. 
Gemrdc  calls  them  Peas-earth-nuts. 

L.  odor'altu,  the  Sweet  Pea,  is  a  hairy  plant  with  winged 
stems,  ovate  mueronate  leaflets.  2^  flowered  peduncles 
mneh  longer  than  the  leaves,  oblonf  linear  legumc«,  and 
roundish  seeds.  Tliis  plant  is  a  native  of  Sieily.  and  has 
long  been  a  favourite  in  our  ganlens  on  aceonnt  of  its 
sweet-si-entL'd  flowei-s.  Several  vilrit'li^•^ dcpL-ndiiitr  on  the 
difl'erent  colours  of  their  flowers  are  known  to  gardenere 
by  the  name  of  the  White  Sweet  Pea,  the  old  Painted 
Lady  Pea,  the  new  Painted  Lady  Sweet  Pea,  &c.  The 
sweet-pea  may  be  grovm  in  the  garden  in  flower-bordera 
orinpota.  An  immense  qtiantity  arc  annually  raised  in 
London  for  (he  latter  purpose,  where  they  are  gnat 
favourites  for  ornamenting  chanibcrs.  windows,  halls, 
When  wanted  for  spring  flowers  the  seeds  sliould  be 
sown  m  pots  in  the  autumn,  and  secured  from  the  cold 
weather  by  being  placed  in  hotbed-frames.  They  may  be 
continued  in  flower  dui-ing  the  whole  summer  by  sowing 
them  frequently  during  the  spring.  When  in  pots  they 
require  frequent  watermf^. 

L.  Tins^itiinuy.  /,.  nrtinifaftt}.;  and  aii/nnn  are  fre- 
quently bown  in  irardeus  as  border  uniiuals:  they  form  a 
variety,  but  have  no  scent  in  their  flowers,  nor  are  thev  so 
hand^mc  as  the  Sweet  Pea.  All  the  species  are  more  or 
lesA  deserving  of  cultivation  in  the  garden  on  account  of 
their  climbing  habits  and  handsome  flowers.  Ibey  ahoukl 
always  be  supported  by  branches  or  other  devices  stuck 
round  them  to  enable  them  to  climb.  Tliey  will  all  grow 
in  any  common  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  or 
the  perennial  kinds  by  dividing  the  root». 

The  genus  Orobws  has  a  style  linear,  cylindrical,  and 
downy  above ;  the  calyx  is  ubtu.sc  at  the  base,  its  upper 
segments  being  deepest  and  shortest. 

O.  tiiberonu,  the  Tuberous  Bitter  Vetch,  is  a  smooth 
plant  with  winged  stem ;  leaves  with  2-3  pair  oif  elliptico- 
lanoeolate,  mueronate,  dotted  leaflets ;  the  peduncles  few- 
flowcre<I,  hardly  c\e<(.. ling  tin-  lrn-t!\  uf  the  leaves;  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx  uiiecjuaJ,  ovaU-,  bluiilish,  biiorter  than 
the  tube  ;  the  legunits  tt  rLic  and  ol;soletely  reticulated  ;  the 
style  joined  :  and  Uie  seed*  globose.  This  plant  is  a  native 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  abundant  in  Great  Uiituin.  It 
has  creeping  roots,  which  swell  out  into  tubem  atirra|uUir 
intervals.  Ttm  bdMirs  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  they  are  called  CormeilU ;  the 
inhabitants  dry  them  and  chew  them,  in  order  to  give  a 
better  relish  to  their  whiskey  ;  and  they  are  also  suiipiucd 
to  be  good  against  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  to  present 
hunger  and  thirst  in  those  who  ehew  them.  In  lireadal- 
bane  and  Iloss-shire  they  bruise  and  steep  them,  and  distil 
an  agreeable  fermented  liquor.  I1ie  tubei^  have  a  sweet 
taste.  sometliinB  tike  liqumfise^  and  when  boiled  are  net 
unpleasant.  Ther  have  been  used  as  (bod  in  times  of 

sean-it}  .  Ii'.  Tlnllard  and  Relfcrinin  tliey  are  roasted  and 
eaten  i:i  the  .siuie  iiuitnu  r  as  cliestuuts.  In  England  this 
plant  is  also  known  by  the  names  tt  Woodrftta  wAUeMh- 
jH'o,  ami  in  Scotland  Kiiajipeits. 

0.  lutetu.  Yellow  Bitter  Vetch,  is  a  smooth  plant  with 
simple  angular  stems,  3-5  pairs  of  leaflets,  rouiidish  semi- 
sagittate  stipules,  elongated  many-flowered  peduncles, 
equal  in  length  to  the  leaves;  tlie  legumes  cumpresMcd, 
the  seeds  glolrose.  This  plant  i«  a  native  of  the  Alj-s  of 
Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  Siberia.  It  has  liaiidsoiiu- 
oiain;c  and  yellow  flowers,  and  lialler  has  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  is  the  Iwndsomert  of  all  the  plants  with 
papilionaceous  flowers. 

O.  ///A"T,  Black  Bitter  Vetch,  has  pimiatu  leaves  with 
Ssma  3-0  ovate  or  elliptieal  leaflets;  linear,  lanceolate, 
acute  stipules;  vrith  an  angular,  erect,  and  brenrhed  stem, 
liis  »  native  of  subalpiiie  distiiets  in  Kurope.  It  l'<nn,d 
in  Furfiirshire  and  Iuverncs6-shire  in  ScutiiinU.  The 
flowers  MB  purple,  and  the  phut  twna  quite  Mack  on 
drying. 
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There  aic  about  forty  other  described  specicB  of  Orobiu. 
They  are  all  of  them  etegant-fluwcrinK  phiuts,  and  being 
liardv,  may  be  cultivated  on  the  open  flower-boiiler.  They 
VMUm  a  light  Mil,  and  are  be»t  propa)<ated  by  seeds. 
Wnti*  the  Ctobu*  tuberomt  ia  cultivatMl  for  eating,  it 
ahouM  b«  grown  in  a  b«d  or  border  (tf  light  rich  soil, 
pavod  at  the  depth  of  tweotjr  iacfaM^to  prevent  their  roots 
ii  oni  rumunj?  dow  n.  The  tuberi  ahoutd  be  planted  in  this 
|j,  <l,  and  jiiaced  about  6  inches  apait,  and  inches  below 
the  surface.  The  second  year  after  pliiiiUiiir  some  will  be 
ftt  to  gather,  and  by  iaking  only  thr  larur.-t  '.iu-  ht-J  will 
eODtiDUe  productive  for  several  years,  re<iuinn{i  however 
the  addition  of  freah  compost  every  year. 

Althoucrh  tlie  name  Orobtu  liu  been  given  to  this  i^enus 
of  plants,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  Orobtt*{^oc) 
of  the  antients,  yet  a-s  the  antient  plant  was  used  for  fat- 
tenini;  cattle,  and  it  does  not  aj)pearthatanyof  ourprcM'nt 
species  of  Orobus  an'  adaiitt  d  Ibr  tliat  ptirpoie»  there  is 
great  learon  to  doubt  their  identity. 

Finr  the  ehaiacten  and  properties  of  the  genus  CSoer,  see 

CiCKK. 

(Loudon's  Cffc/opcrdia  of  Ptanis;  Don,  MUlei's  Dic- 
tionary ;  Hooker's  lirittsh  Fh<ra ;  Burnett's  Ottthnes  of 
Jiotanij ;  Playfair's  '  Lt  ctures"  in  Gardcner't  Chronicle, 

VICO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  one  of  the  mo>t 
acute  thinkers  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  centuiy,  w  as  l)orn 
in  1668,  at  Naples,  where  his  lather  wss  a  bookseller  in 
rather  limited  dreumataaoes.  ReipeetiitK  his  earlv  youth 
iiotbintr  i<(  know  n  except  that  at  the  age  of  seven  ne  ftac- 
tiiiiHl  his  skull  by  a  fiul.  which  caused  him  ijreat  suflfer- 
in>r>*,  and  whii-h.  as  he  himself  says,  prixkuHd  in  aftiT-liCc 
an  inclination  to  melancholy.  His  ediuatiun  \sii>  mmii- 
nally  conducted  l»y  tiic  Jesuits,  but  as  he  was  not  ol  a  dis- 
position to  yield  to  the  influence  or  follow  the  rules  of 
Others,  he  worked  out  his  own  education  for  him8«>lf.  He 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  plulosoph^,  lan- 
guages, and  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  last  Of  these 
branches  his  profieiem  j  was  siuh  that  at  the  ajre  of 
teen  he  successfully  delemU  d  m  action  which  hud  Ihcii 
brous^ht  aifainst  his  father.  Hut  Vhd  was  nt'i'iii  :-  indincd. 
nor  had  he  sufTicient  strength  to  follow  lh«-  prolVssiun  ol  a 
lawyer,  and  as  he  had  not  the  means  of  hvintr  in  inde- 
pendeneei  the  offer  which  wss  made  him  to  instruct  the 
nephew  of  Rocco,  bishop  of  Isehis,  in  jurisprudence, 
was  pladly  accepted.  In  this  quiet  and  retired  nosition, 
m  which  he  remained  for  nine  years,  he  gradually  reco- 
vered his  strenpth,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  canon  law,  theology,  and  the  anticnts;  and  it 
was  here  that  he  conceived  tne  plan  of  his  great  work, 
of  whieh  we  shall  vpetk  presently.  His  ta)>te  grew  more 
and  more  severe:  the  literature  of  his  own  time  lost 
nil  attractions  for  him.  Among  the  writers  of  his  own 
country  were  chiefly  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Dante, 
in  ^^ho^e  works  be  soue'it  and  found  in>trui  lion  ;  and 
amonij  the  autients  Plato  and  Cirero,  though  tlie  latter 
chiefly  on  aecount  of  bis  style,  which  he  hinm-U"  took 
great  pains  to  imitate.  Soon  al\er  his  return  to  Naples  he 
married.  His  mind  had  hitherto  been  wrajiped  up  in  the 
antients  and  in  the  developnu  tit  of  his  own  ideas;  and  tli« 


servile  adherence  of  the  plulosopheni  of  the  time  to  the 
system  of  Dt'<  Cartes.  l':' tluT  witli  ttie  then  ])re\ iiiiiiii; 
ta.ste  in  poi'try,  rontiruiftl  him  still  inou-  in  hi>  jjait uility 
for  the  antietit-i.  \  leo  had  now.  as  bel'orc,  to  woik  his 
own  way,  and  in  order  to  be  free  Irom  all  bias,  he  read 
the  antients  without  the  assistance  of  any  commentaries. 
The  French  lanroage  he  disdained  altogether,  and  so 
stron?  wss  hisdewre  to  acuuireamire  Latin  style,  that  Aw  a 
time  lio  even  abandoned  Greek  Uteniture,  and  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  reading  the  best  I^tin  authors.  In 
16"J7  he  was  appointe<l  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Naples,  with  the  scanty  salary  ol"  lOi)  scudi  per 
annum.  In  order  to  m.aintain  himstdf  and  his  family  he 
wss  obliged  to  give  private  lessons  iu  Latin.  But  he  now 
hsd  an  opportunity  of  expressing  on  Various  occasions  in 
public  his  opinions  on  matteis  m  tho  highest  impodaoes. 
He  endeavoured  to  ix>int  out  the  common  bond  Of  all  the 
sciences,  and  how  superior  the  antients  had  been  in  not 
dividin)^  and  sepniatina:  the  seienoes  from  one  another, 
lilt  cultivatuu':  in  coiiini'>n,  ns  Ari>t()t!e  had  done: 
and  that  it  was  impos-sible  mu cesslully  to  cultivate  one 
vrithout  knowing  the  rest.  By  his  public  orations  on 
sueh  subjecbi.  aiul  stUl  more  by  the  publication  of  some 


works  of  great  originality,  he  acquired  a  high  reput 
and  when  the  eh:ur  of  juiispnideiu  e  in  the  university  hid 
become  vacant,  he  applud  I'ur  it.  In  resj)ect  of  know- 
lc<li;e  and  ability  none  could  enter  into  competition  with 
liim  ;  but  as  he  would  not  condescend  to  have  recourse  to 
the  we^ias  which  were  usually  employed  by  canduiatt 
for  such  offices,  he  saw  little  pnispect  of  gBining  his  ob- 
ject, and  withdrew  fWnn  the  eontek.  Hie  disappointment 
caused  him  deep  grief  :  but  aeithw  this  nor  several  do- 
mestic atllictioiis  hy  which  he  vras  visited  eould  lireak 
dosvn  his  spirit,  and  with  renewed  anlour  lie  now  set 
about  completing  the  work  which  had  for  many  years  oc- 
cupied all  Ma  thoughts.  This  work,  entitled  '  Prinvioi  di 
una  Sciensa  nnova  -d'intono  alia  Commune  Natura  aelle 
Nazioni,'  appesred  at  Naples  in  172B.  A  second  and  third 
edition  appeared  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and  the  seventh 
,  appeared  at  Naples  in  1S17.  Alter  the  completion  of  fhis 
work  his  niitid  was  at  rc-l  :  atui  had  his  outward  circum- 
stances been  more  favourable,  his  hajipincss  would  have 
been  perfect.  On  the  accession  oi  llu-  house  of  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1735,  better  days  seemed 
to  dawn  upon  him,  fbr  he  was  appointed  historiograplier 
to  the  king,  and  his  son,  Gcnnaro  v'ico,  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  rhetoric.  But  his  mental  powers  were  broken 
down,  both  by  intense  study  and  by  domestic  cares  and 
anxieties.  He  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  which 
lasted  for  fourteen  months,  during  which  he  kntw  neither 
his  friends  nor  his  children.  In  this  state  he  died,  on  the 
20th  of  .January,  1744. 

The  '  New  Science'  ('  Principi  di  una  Scienza  Nuova') 
is  the  prin(  i|ial  work  of  Vico ;  but  although  throe  edi- 
tions appeai  e<l  in  his  hl'etime,  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
iiiii^utten  Ibr  more  than  till)'  years  after  his  diath.  This  is 
probably  owinp  to  the  extraordinaiy  obscur;ty  of  the 
work,  w'hich  was  increa.sed  by  the  a»lditions  pulilished  in 
the  third  edition  (probably  by  Gennaio  Vicoj  from  the 
author's  MS8.,  wliicn  are  fireqnently  inserted  in  plaoes 
where  they  interrupt  and  destroy  the  argument.  But  not- 
\^ ithstandinsi  this  irreat  defect,  the  work  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pheiujiuena  ol'  modern  literature.  In 
England  the  work  seems  to  have  been  unknown,  until  a 
French  exposition  of  Vuo's  system,  byMichelct.  attracted 
attention  to  it,  and  induced  a  writer  m  the  '  Philological 
Museum'  (ii.,  p.  62U)  to  give  a  sketch  of  liis  Itfe  and  liis 
philosophy  to  the  English  public.  The  greet  truth  whieh 
no  endeavours  to  establish  in  this  'Scienza  Nuova'  is  that 
thehistoiy-  ol'tlie  hunuui  nu  e  is  detennined  by  laws  which 
aie  as  ccil.iiii  in  their  ii|ir::iiiH;i  :.s  those  b\  v.luch  the 
material  world  is  troverned.    He  sets  forth  these  laws  or 

Erinciples  in  the  form  of  a  scries  of  broad  a^-rtions.  w  bieh 
e  endeavours  to  demonstrate  and  explain.  He  sets  out  fton 
the  conviction  that  as  the  idea  of  tne  material  worid  ex- 
isted in  the  Divine  intellect  previous  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  so  there  must  also  have  existed  in  it  an  eternal  idea 
of  the  hi-tory  of  mankind:  and  this  idea  is  realized  and 
manifested  iu  the  actual  events  of  history.  He  endeavours 
to  urove  that  notwithstandinsr  all  the  api»arent  confusion 
and  incoherence  in  human  alfairs,  that  eternal  idea  is  never 
departed  fVoin ;  or.  in  other  words,  that  a  Divine  pro- 
vidence is  discernible  throughout  the  history  of  mankind. 
If  is  a  philoso|)hy  of  history  which  he  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish. After  havinirlaid  down  his  principles,  he  pioeeed>  fo 
divide  history  into  preat  cycles  or  jM'riotIs,  to  sli<nv  the 
elmraetei  istie  features  of  each,  and  the  ortranic  proijiession 
and  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  He  accomplishes 
this  partly  by  appealing  to  the  facts  of  historj-,  and  partly 
to  general  principles;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  1m  ob- 
tains results  which  are  profound  and  tree,  on  the  ol^r 
hand  he  makes  iis-crfions  which  are  visionary  and  flw- 
ciful.  It  is  a  reniiukable  cireumstsnce  that  Vico  has 
stated  in  bro,qd  outlines  tbiii'rs  which  F.  A.  Wolf  nnd 
Niebulir  atlerwards  reached  by  totally  ditlerent  j'rocesses' 
and  without  havintr  any  knowfa^OOf  the  view>  of  Vico: 
Wolf,  in  regard  to  the  Homerie  pOems;  and  Niebuhr,  in 
regard  to  the  eariy  history  of  Rmne.  It  bet  ravs  a  want  of 
the  knowledge  of  facts  to  assert,  as  some  do,  that  Montes- 
ouieu,  or  Wolf,  or  Niebuhr  adopted  the  views  of  Mco : 
they  could  not  ridopt  what  tln-y  did  not  know.  l)«'-iil»'s 
the  'Seienz.i  .Nitova.'  \'ico  wrote  si^nie  other  works,  which 
bear  the  impics  of  his  oi  iijinal  trenius : — 1,  '  I)c  .\'iti- 
qui-sma  Italonim  Sapientia."  .Naple^  1711',  translated  into 
I  Italian  by  Monti,  Milan,  1816.  2,  *De  uiio  Universi 
I  Juris  Frittcipio  et  fine  uno,'  Naples*  1^^^^^  Si,  Ulih 
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of  bunMir,  which  is  prffixwl  to  Ihe  first  edition  of  his 
*New  Science,'  and  is  repriuled,  with  additions  by  hims^;if 
and  his  son,  in  tiie  subscqiUMit  «?<iitii)iis  of  the  samt-  worti. 
A  ooHcction  of  all  his  works  was  edited  by  the  Marq\iisdc 
Villa  Uosa,  at  Naules,  in  1818,  and  a  wcond  edition  ap- 

g eared  in  183.1.  A  clear  and  able  ezMtttion  oflhe  '  New 
ciencc'  has  been  given  by  Mieh«Mt,  *Priiuii)es  de  la 
Phiho^e  ds  1  Hibtoire,  traduito  dala*'Sd«n»Nuova''de 
Q-.  B.  Vico,'  Paris,  1827. 

VICO'A,  a  cotius  of  plants  of  the  natural  familv  of  Com- 
p«.sit;f  and  subtiihv  Inuleae.  Tiu'  spt  i  i.  s  are  natives  of 
aiiil  found  in  most  pails  of  the  plain-  of  India:  some  of 
them  extciid  into  the  i-iand-  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  V. 
Indica  k  the  most  widi  ly  diffused,  being  found  in  the 
noithem  u  well  aain  the  southern  parts,  and  to  the  west- 
waid  near  Stiaette  and  Belpaum.  The  plants  are  annual, 
r- a  ct,  but  branched  ;  Irav.  s  alternate,  sanitate,  half  embrac- 
iiiiC,  lanceolate,  linear;  maiijins  very  entire  or  alishtly  ' 
t'.'cthed  ;  brandies  with  tew  leaves,  termiDated  by  a  nngle 
*.»eaJ  of  flowers,  which  are  yellow. 

\'ICQ-D'AZYR,  FELIX,  was  bom  at  Valogne  in  1748. 
JTia  father,  who  was  a  phyaciaa  of  good  repute,  aent  bin 
to  study  philosophy  at  Caen,  and  medirine  at  Paris.  He 
received  his  licence  to  practise  in  177:i  and  dirci  tly  after 
bejjan  to  deliver  lectures  on  eoinj)aralivi-  anatomy  ilaiiii:,'  the 
vacation  from  the  regular  c^alr^es  of  lectures  of  the  I'acnlty. 
In  consequence  however  of  sonic  di^tpute  with  the  authorities 
of  the  faculty,  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  course, 
though  alieadyhe  lud  become  a  Yerv  popular  teacher.  Upon 
this,  Antmne  Petit,  who  had  been  vicq-d'-Azyr'sinatractor 
in  anatomy,  resigned  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at  the 
Jardindes  Plantes,  hoping  to  secure  the  appointment  of  his 
pupil  to  be  his  successor.  In  this  however  lie  was  dixaji- 
puintcd.  Portal,  tlu-ough  the  iiifliience  of  Huffon,  was 
elected,  and  Vicq-d".\zyr  was  obliged  to  limit  himself  to 
the  (Icliverinii  of  lectures  in  his  own  hou»e.  These  were 
Well  attended,  but  the  fi;reatesl  assistance  to  his  advance- 
ment was  furnished  by  his  marriage  with  a  niece  of  I>au- 
benton,  who  fell  in  love  with  him  in  return  for  his  polite- 
H'.^v-i  in  assistiner  her  when  slie  once  faiiiled  in  the  street. 
D;;ubeiiton  furnished  him  witii  all  f!;at  wiis  necessary  for 
the  ji  usecution  of  comparative  anatomy  anil  natural  his- 
toi^ .  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged,  and  ihe  results  of 
v.liicli  he  published  in  numerous  csnyi  in  the  kbmoiraof 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  1774  vicq-d'-Azyr  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences;  and  in  177-">,  thion^Ii  lln.'  influence 
orLajj^oiine,  he  was  sent  to  investigate  and  endeavt)ur  to 
exterini'iate  a  murrain  which  was  ras;in^'  anion<r  the  cattle 
in  the  Soulli  of  France.  liis  return  he  formed  with  Las- 
soiine  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  society  for  carrying  on 
at  all  times  sdmilar  investigations  of  epidemics,  Sic,  by  cor- 
respondence with  provincial  physicians ;  and  upon  their 
plan,  the  Koya!  Society  of  Metiicine  was  founded  in  1776, 
and  Vicq-d'Azyr  was  chosen  perpetual  secretary.  Tliis 
ciijratjred  Ilim  for  a  time  in  an  ani,'ry  dispute  with  the  fa- 
culty of  medicine,  who  appear  to  have  done  tlu  ir  best  to 
destroy  his  reputation  ;  but  his  activity,  ami  the  creneial 
excellence  of  the  numerous  essays,  tioges,  and  other  works 
which  he  was  coiistaifllv  publishing,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
and  care  with  wliich  tne  society  was  manwed,  obtamed 
for  him  a  constantly  increasing  celebrity,  and  in  1788  he 
was  cli-'^en  to  succeed  Buflun  in  the  French  Academy. 
Ills  o.aiion  in  laniour  of  his  preJeeessor  is  the  mu-t  le- 
markable  of  all  (and  they  w  ere  very  luiiiierous  i  that  \'icq- 
d'A/yr  delivered  in  honour  of  men  of  science,  in  1 789  he 
succeeded  Lassonne  as  first  {^ysician  tothe  queen  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  his  devotion  to  her  gave  him  reason  to  fear  the 
lage  of  the  revolutionary  party  so  much,  that,  through  con- 
tinual anxiety,  his  health  began  to  fail.  To  avoid  suspi- 
cion he  took  part  with  the  followers  of  Robespierre,  and 
having  accompanied  the  ciii/en.-.  of  his  di^tiict  to  the  im- 
pious mockery  of  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Bciug,  be 
returned  home  seriously  ill,  next  day  becunadeliriooa,  and 
died  on  the  2tM.h  of  June,  1794. 

Vicq-d'Azyr's  works  are  veiy  numerous,  and  were  ncajly 
all  publisbea  tog^her  by  Moceau  de  la  Sailhe,  with  the 
title  '(Eurrea  de  Vicq-fAiyr,*  Paris,  1805,  evols.  8vo., 
with  a  quarto  volume  of  plates.  The  chief  of  them  are  as 
follows:  I,  '  Obsenalions  sur  los  .Moyeiis. .  .pour  pre- 
server Ics  Animaux  sains  de  la  Coiitasnon,'  Bordeaux,  1774, 
12mo.  2,  *  La  Medecine  des  Betes  a  comes,"  Paris,  17bl, 
8T0b.8T0:  thk  was  poblisbed  1^  order  of  the'  govern- 


ment, ami  contain!?  the  snhstanoe  of  several  previous  works 
on  veterin-iry  medicine,  and  especially  on  e])izootif  dis- 
eases. •  Iraitc  dWnatomie  et  de  Physiologic,  avcc  des 
planches  colori6c4,'  Paris,  17KB,  Iblio.  This,  had  he  been 
able  to  complete  it,  wooM  have  been  a  truly  magnificent 
work.  Vicq-d'Aiyr  proposed  to  illustrate  the  whole  of 
physiology  by  a  series  of  plates  of  natnml  size,  but  t'.ie 
work  did  not  go  beyond  this  first  juut,  containinir  the 
plates  of  the  brain,  which  are  executed  well,  tlioutc.'i  tiiey 
are  not  without  anatomical  crroi-s.  His  other  jiri'ieipHl 
writings  are  contained  in  ess:iys  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academies  of  Sciences  and  of  Sicdicine.  In  tlie  Memoirs 
of  the  former  ncndemy  he  published,  in  1774,  the  first 
part  of  his  Memoirs  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Fish 
and  Buds, and  oa  the  Conversion  of  Muscle  into  Fat  during 
IJfe :  in  1774 the  conclusion  of  these  Memoirs,  and  another 
on  the  '"stiiK  ture  and  Physiologv  of  the  Extremities  of  Man 
and  (Quadrupeds;  in  1770  a  Nfemoir  on  the  Compaiative 
.\natomy  of  the  Ear;  in  177*J  one  On  the  Organ  of  tlie 
Voice ;  m  1781,  the  Anatomy  of  the  Mandril  and  soma 
other  Apes;  in  1784,  Observations  on  the  Comparative  ' 
Anatomy  of  the  Clavicle.  All  these  eontained  na^vnew 
and  important  Ikets:  but  they  do  not  prove  that  V  icq- 

d'AzvT  was  capable  of  workini;  out  the  jireat  frenera!  tnitlis 
of  physiology.  In  the  Meinoiis  of  the  Society  nf  Medi- 
cine his  essays  are  al.so  very  numerous,  hut  less  iinjioitant 
than  those  in  comparative  anatomy  :  in  these  also  are  ])ub- 
li^hed  his  numerous  eloges  delivered  on  the  deaths  of 
members  of  the  Society,  all  of  which  arc  well  written,  and 
some  are  even  eloquent.  He  edited  the  two  volumes  of 
the  anatomical  portion  of  the  '  Encyclop^die  M£thodique,' 
to  which  he  contributed  several  articles ;  and  he  also 
cililed  the  first  volumes  uf 'lie  nietiieal  portion  of  the  siitne 
woik,  in  which  there  ate  ai.so  several  ai  tides  by  him,  in- 
clndiu:;  one  of  considerable  length  and  importance  with  the 
title  'Anatomie  Pathologi(}ue.'  Many  other  essays  were 
published  in  other  collections,  which  need  not  be  emi- 
merated :  the  last  which  he  wrote  were.  Observations  on 
the  Changes  of  the  Yitellus  during  Incubation,  and  a  De- 
sciiption  of  the  Genital  Organs  of  the  Duck,  which  appeared 
in  the  '  Bulletin  de  la  Sotiete  PhUoDUithique '  for  17t>3. 

;  FJofri'  nf  }'irii-(TAzyr,  read  at  the  Society  of  Meiiieine 
of  Paris,  17'.W ;  Dezlenieris  Dictiontiaire  Ilmluritfue  d« 

VICRAMADIITA.   [Hindustan,  xii,  22i.] 
VICTOR  I.,  a  native  of  Africa,  anocecded  Eleatheiina 

as  bishop  of  the  Christian  congregation  at  Rome,  atraut 
A.D.  \K).  During  his  episcopacy  "fiieodotus  was  expelled 
the  Clnistiiia  coiigrccal ion  of  Rome,  for  asserting  the 
mere  humanity  oi'  (.'luitit.  [Ehionitks.]  \  ictor  had 
a  warm  controversy  with  the  churches  of  Asia,  and 
especially  with  Polycrates.  bishop  of  £phefius,  concerning 
the  proper  time  for  celcbratmg  the  Easter  festival. 
[EAsraa.!  Irencus,  biahon  of  I^on,  i-enionatrated  in  a 
letter  to  victor  upon  his  intolerance  upon  this  oecaaion. 
Victor  died  about  a.d.  197,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zejiliy:i- 
nus.  Some  say  that  he  died  a  mattyr,  but  the  uuid 
martyr  was  oHen  used  by  the  early  Chiistian  writers  to 
signify  a  pci>*on  wh*)  had  in  any  way  suffered  on  account 
of  the  ( 'hristian  faith. 

VICTOR  lU  Gebliard,  bialiop  of  fiichstadt,  and  a  friend 
and  adviser  of  Heniy  III.  of  Gemitiif,  was  chosen  by  the 
clergy  of  Rome  to  succeed  LeoUL,  A.D.  10S5.  The  nu>nk 
Ilildebrandus  (at^erwards  Gregory  VII.\  who  had  sug-  ■ 
irested  the  choice,  was  sent  by  the  Romans  to  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  emperor  s  assent  to  the 
election,  wliich  is  said  to  have  been  given  with  some 
reluctance.  a8  Hcniy  was  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
adviser.  Victor,  hav  ing  proceeded  to  Italy,  aasemblcd  a 
Council  at  iFlorence,  in  which  aeveral  abuses  iu  the 
discipline  of  the  cler^  were  condemned,  and  the  ordi- 
nances against  alienating  the  property  of  the  Cliui  ch  were 
renewed.  Another  Council  was  held  in  the  same  \  ear  at 
Tours,  at  which  Hildcbraiid  prCbided  as  letrate.  lierenger 
ajipeaied  before  the  Council,  and  w.-us  challenged  to  delend 
his  ot)in:on  against  bansubstantiation.  Berenger  how- 
ever declined  doiaff  ao,  and  he  proteased  to  submit  to  the 
genera]  belief  of  we  Church  upon  the  matter  in  question. 
[IJKHKNf.'KR,]  The  year  \iW>  was  a  busyyearfor  councils; 
a  < 'ouncii  was  held  at  Lyon  against  simony,  another  at 
Rouen,  to  enforce  continence  among  ^Jiiests ;  and  another 
at  Narboune,  in  which  the  usurpers  ol  certain  possessions 
of  the  Chnreh  were  excommumcated.  lBi^^#Y9f<ik)Og[|p 
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yew,  1056,  Pope  Victor  went  to  Germany  at  the  desire  of 
&0iuy  ni.,  aiul  was  there  pre-icnt  at  the  death  of  t!u' 
emperor,  which  took  place  in  that  year.  Victor  remained 
in  Germany  with  the  dowager  empress  Ai^cs,  and  her 

infant  son  fli  nty  IV.,  till  the  next  spring.  10"i7,  when  he 
fetiutied  to  Italy.  Pope  A'ietor  ilietl  at  Florence  in  the 
aame  year,  and  was  nuci  ceiled  by  Stephen 

VIC7'(>K  III.,  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  \va.s 
elected  by  the  cardinals  aasembled  at  Salerno,  after  tlie 
deatll  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  compliance  withthc  wish  expressed 
by  that  pope  on  his  death-bed,  a.d.  1085.  Desideriim 
however  declined  the  proffered  dig^nity,  and  the  Church 
remained  without  a  pontiff  till  Eiutcr  of  the  followinj? 
vonr,  lOSO,  when  Desaderiu^,  havin"  Rone  to  Rome,  was 
invested  with  the  papal  garment.;  by  the  a.s.sembK'd  eardi- 
nal.s,  and  proelniuied  by  the  name  of  Victor  III.  But  the 
prefect  of  (he  emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  had  powes.sion  of 


the  Capitol,  and  who  supported  the  antipope  Guibeit,  who 
had  btfeu  already  aet  up  in  oppontion  to*  Gregory  VIL, 
oppoHed  the  eonweration  of  the  new  pope.  After  four 

days  Desiderius  loft  Rome  and  refuiiu'd  to  Mum'i'  (';i-ir.o, 
li:u in^  depo>ed  hi.s  jx)ntifu-:d  ri)l)i'S  at  Tt'rnuma  nnd  ! i  - 
noiuieed  his  diijnity.  During  the  Lent  of  the  ni\'  ye;ir, 
1(»K7,  a  Council  wa-s  held  at  Capua,  in  which  Desidcrius 
\va.s  prevailed  upon  to  resume  the  papal  office  for  the  good 
of  tlie  Church.  The  new  pope  then  proceeded  towards 
Rome,  accompanied  by  the  cardinals  and  many  of  the 
Roman  nobility,  and  by  a  bo<lv  of  troops  given  to  him  by 
the  prince  of  Capua,  and  by  Uoger,  duke  of  Apulia.  On 
arriving  outside  of  Rome,  tliey  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
antipope,  and  drove  him  away  frouj  the  Vatican.  On  l!ie 
Sunday  after  the  Ascension,  Pope  \'i('air  w.is  solemnly 
crowned  in  St.  Pcter'a  church,  alter  which  he  returned  to 
Monte  Cwtoo,  as  the  city  of  Rome  waa  still  occupied  by 
the  partiiana  of  the  antipope.  Soon  after  however  the 
Countess  Matilda  arrived  near  Rome  from  Tuscany  with  a 
large  force,  and  invited  Pope  Victorto  a  eonfc-rence,  which 
took  jdnce  in  the  ^'a!iean  in  the  beginnin:;  of  .Tune.  On 
St.  Haraii!  LiV-day,  11th  of  Jime,  the  pope  and  the  cotnite-s, 
havinc  forced  I  lie  pa.ssagc  nf  the  Tiber,  entered  Rome 
aniid.st  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

On  Ute  eve  of  St.  Peter's-day,  2Btb  of  July,  ft  messenger 
flroroHeni>[  IV.  having  threatened  the  connueaiid  aenaton 
of  Rome  with  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  if  they  conti- 
nued to  adhere  to  Victor,  the  Romans  turned  a^inst  the 
ope,  and  drove  him  and  his  friends  out  of  tlie  town, 
'ope  Victor  however  retained  possession  of  the  \'atiean, 
and  eelehi-ited  muss  on  the  next  day  in  St.  Peter's  ehiireh. 
A  few  days  atler,  Pope  Victor  thought  proper  to  abandon 
Rome  altogether,  and  withdrew  to  Monte  Casino,  and 
(torn  thence  to  Bcneventum,  where  he  held  a  Couneil  in 
the  month  of  August,  in  which  he  anathematized  the  anti> 
pope  Clnilurt.  a.s  well  as  Tlutro,  archliishnji  of  I.yon,  wh.o 
nan  deelareil  hiinself  for  the  ajitipope,  ;i;id  liad  w  i  itteii  a 
violent  letter  to  the  r'ounti  -.s  Matilda,  in  whieli  he  stais  eto 
blacKon  the  character  of  Pope  Victor,  charging  him  with 
ambition,  cimning,  and  other  vices.  This  letter,  which  is 
inserted  in  Labbe's  *  Concilia,'  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
spveral  aeensatione  agmnst  the  memory  of  Pope  Victor, 
which  are  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Augsburg  and  other 
compilations.  'Whilst  the  Couneil  w  as  sittintr,  Pope  Victor 
fell  dangerously  ill  of  dysenteiy.  He  ha.stened  back  to 
his  favourite  residence  of  Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  on 
the  IGth  of  Sentember,  U)K7,  after  having  recommended 
tlie  cardinals  wtio  were  about  him  to  choose  Otho,  bishop 
orOstia,for  his  successor,  who  was  accordingly  elected  by 
the  name  of  Urban  II.  (Muratoci,  Aufiah  dltaliOt  and 
authorities  (herein  quoted.) 
Pope  Victor  III.  is  better  known  in  the  histoiy  of  learn- 
jagas  Dosideriufi,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino.  In  his  convent 
l.ie.was  n  great  eolleelor  of  MS.S. ;  he  employed  amaim- 
4>a»es  tp  copy  tlie  works  of  the  claviics;  lie  restored  or 
jr^lher  rebuilt  flrom  the  foundations  the  church  and  part  of 
the  convent  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  that  of  (he 
former  structure,  and  he  sent  to  CSonstantinople  for  stcilfUI 
vvoiicmcn  la  moeiUe  and  joineiy  to  aariit  in  adorning  the 

ihiueh. 

.Peregrinius.  .Si-r/V*  Ahlxiliim  Camttouium ;  Tiimboichi, 
Slori'i  (Iflln  Ij'tiiTatitra  Ituliaua.) 

VICTOR  IV.,  Antipope.  Octavian,  cai-din.il  of  St. 
Clement,  w.xs  net  up  by  a  small  faction  of  cardinals,  sup- 
ported by  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  in  opposition  to  Poim 
Alexander  III.,  aj:.  IISO.  This  created  ft  ecbism  in  the 


Church,  which  continued  even  after  the  death  of  the  anii- 
)>ope  Victor,  whidi  took  place  in  1104.  [FRBsmcK  1., 
Eniperer.l 

VICTOR,  AMADEUS.   fSARnixiAN  States.] 
VICTOR,  SEXTUS  AURmUS.  [AwaBUOs  Vima.] 

VICTO'RIA.  rVKNEXCKLA.] 

VICU<NA»  or  VICUONA.  [Llama,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  73^ 

74.1 

VIDA,  MARCO  GIRO'LAMO,  bom  at  Cremona  about 
the  year  1490,  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  diiitin- 
gui.slied  himself  in  the  cla.s!ucal  studies,  and  e«specially  in 
Latin  poetical  composition.  He  afterwaida  entered  the 
order  of  the  regular  canons  of  the  T.Ateran.  He  went  (o 
Rome  about  the  betriiminsrof  the  pontificate  of  I.po  \  ,wi.a 
haiijienini;  to  see  his  little  Latin  ]iiieiii  on  dies';,  '  Siacdiia 
ludus,' ami  another  entitled  '  lloniliyx,' or  the  Silkwonii, 
took  him  into  I'avour,  and  urged  him  to  undertake  the  cotn- 
position  of  a  moret'important  and  regular  poem  on  the  lile 
of  our  Saviour,  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  apply  himself 
tindt8tiirt>ed  to  his  poetical  studies,  the  pope  botowed  upon 
him  the  prior)' of  San  Silvestro  at  Fra.scati.  VIdaaeeoid* 
iniriy  l.H  <,';ui  liis  jioem  entitled  '  Christiados,' of  which  he 
presented  two  cantos  to  I.eo  .\.,  who  pinised  them  ;rre.itly, 
imt  the  poem  was  not  finished  for  many  \ean5  aiter. 
Meantime  he  published,  in  1527,  his  didactic  poem  'De 
Arte  Poetica,'  which  has  been  extolled  by  Scaiiger.  B.il- 
teux,  and  other  critics,  as  being  his  best  work.  It  has  lu-i  n 
translated  into  English,  and  has  been  praised  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  by  Poj>e,  in  his  •  Easay  on  Criticism.' 

Clemcmt  Vlf.  ap])ointed  Vida  Apostolic  Protonolary. 
and  in  ir)32  made  liim  bishop  of  All>a  in  riednion'. 
Ughclli,  in  his  '  Italia  Sacra,"  speaks  at  length  of  the  iiu-n- 
toiious  conduct  of  Vida  during  the  thirty-four  years  lltat 
he  administered  the  see  of  Alba.  When  the  French  be* 
sieged  that  place  in  1542,  the  bishop  aansted  at  bis  ova 
expense  the  poor  inhabitanta,  and  supported  the  spmt  of 

the  giivrison  ur.til  ll-ii.'  l:;->teL:er--  were  ol.iliired  to  rn'>r  l!,:' 
siege.  \  al;l  alterv.aid.s  lejijned  to  t  lu'  ( 'oiineil  of  Ti  i 
where  he  hec  anie  iiiliinate  with  the  cardii-,;i!-:  I'lili  ,  iVi- 
vini,  and  Dal  Monte,  ami  v\itii  the  learned  .Marcanlotiio 
Flaminio,  and  in  the  ftmiliar  conversations  which  lie  li:id 
with  them  he  conceived  the  plan  of  his  dialogues  'DeDi;- 
nitate  Reipublica^,'  which  he  afterwards  pubnsbed  and  de- 
dicated to  Cardinal  Pole.  In  the  year  l.'4n,  on  the  ocet» 
sion  of  a  dispute  about  precedence  betw  een  the  towns  of 
Cremona  and  Pavia,  the  citizens  of  the  former  intrvistvil 
their  townsmen  \  ida  with  the  defenc  e  of  their  claim-i. 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  senate  of  Milan  for  itsdc 
cision.  Vida  wrote  three  orations:  ' CremonenHum .-Vc- 
tionesT^  advcrsus  PajiienseeinControvenuaPrindpattti' 
la  these  oompositions  V  ida  gave  wa^  perhaps  too  much  te 
municipal  f^elin^,  and  indulged  in  invective  against  (he 
people  of  Pa\  ia,  for  which  his  orations  were  raih  il  Vir;u"> 
•  \'errina'.'  fliulii)  Salenio,  on  behalf  of  Pa\ia,  re(iluil(ii 
\  iiia,  in  his  '  Pro 'rieitn  n-il.us  :,d\ eisas  Cremoneiises  de 
Jure  Possessionis,'  which  however  were  not  printed,  as  th« 
question  was  dropped. 

Vida  died  at  Alba,  in  September,  1066,  and  was  burieJ 
in  the  cathedral  of  that  town.  Tt  seems  that  he  died  poor. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
he  wrote  sacred  hymns  in  I.utin,  a;ul  o;iier  minor  com|)fi- 
silions  both  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Vida  was  one  of  lli'' 
most  learned  scholars  and  most  elegant  Latin  writers  of 
the  IGth  century.  Ilis  contemporary  Sadoleto,  a  eomj)  - 
tent  iudge,  affirms  that  his  Latin  verse  approached  ntnr  to 
the  dignity  of  classical  poetry'.  His  poem  on  the  Life  i>f 
Christ,  in  six  books,  is  a  close  imitation  of  Viigil,  for 
which  the  author-was  styled  '  the  (Mmstian  Virgil.  Vida 
w  rote  a!  o  a  small  poem  on  the  challenge  and  fight  between 
thirtei  n  Italians  and  the  snme  number  of  Frenchmen  in 
Apulia,  in  Febniar>-,  150.3,  in  which  the  Italians  reinained 
victorious.  Of  this  inedited  poem  a  Iragrocnt  was  pub- 
lished at  Milan  in  IrtlH  :  '  Marci  ffieionymi  Vida  XIU. 
Pugilum  Certamen.'  There  is  an  account  <rf  this  same  oc-  . 
cttirenee  hi  Italian  prose :  *  Istoria  del  Combattimento  Jc  | 
tredici  Italian!  con  altrettanti  Fratiee-i.  t'ntto  in  Pu|^lrt  i 
Andria  o  Qnarati,"  by  a  eontempojary  and  a  spectator  of 
the  fight,  which  has"furnished  the  subjee^t  of  Azcdi""*  1"^;  | 
torical  novel,  '  Kitore  Fieramoseao  la  Disfida  di  Harktt:i 

'.Coniiani,  iStro/i  (kiln  LrHmituru  Italiana  ;  Tir;ib'i>- 
chi,  Sloria  delta  Lette.  aiura  Italiana ;  Giraldi.  De  Pof^* 
Suorum  Temporum ;  and  the  biography  of  Vide*  in  w 
edition  onii.woric.pab]iM.tQ>^,^7^)^y  q^^^^ 
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VI  DEO,  MONTE.  [Montkvidbo.] 
Vl'DUA  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  FjuNooxiiMt. 
The  Prince  of  Caoino  end  Maaifcittao^  in  hit  accurate 
'Geographical  and  Comparative  List  of  the  Birds  of 

Europe  and  North  America,'  in  which  the  ftuit  of  much 
laliour  nntl  experience  ia  closely  compressed,  maki  s  tlic 
FringilUdte  (tJie  uxteenth  family  of  birds,  accordtug  tu 
the  Prince's  anugeiiMot)  ooom  of  tlM  followiog  aub- 

families : — 


a.  Fringillii 


Genera: — Calamotjpiza^  Bonap.;  Chiiraea,  Sw.  (Cocco- 
horut,  Sw.)  ;  Ooeeothrmutt»t  Briss. ;  CMororpiza,  Bonap. ; 

Petrotiiii,  Bonnp. ;  Pijrfritu,  Cuv. :  FringiH  i,  T.itni.  ; 
Mvntifringilla,nvA).M\;  Slrut/itis,  Bonap.  •  Hou',  pin  t  . ; 
Piiswri  lli,  Sw. ;  y.uiiritrichin,  Sw. ;  Chuu/L'sta,  .Sw. ; 
Eutpisa,  Booau. ;  Cuturnicidus,  Bonap. ;  Ammudranuu, 
8w. ;  Pasmrewus,  Bonap. ;  SpizeUa,  Bonap. ;  Cardiielis, 
Briss. ;  C/iri/somitrit,  Boie  (Spintus^  Brehm)  ;  Ciirinella, 
Bonap.;  ///;«•,  Br,;  Linota,  Bonap.  {Cannabina  et 
Linaria,  Brehm^;  Erythrosjiizn,  Bonap.  (Enfthroihorax, 
Brehm);  Cordtnalit,  Bonap.;  J'tjjilo,  Yieili.;  Spiza, 
Bonap. 

b.  TanagriniB. 

Geona  z^P^nmga. 

e.  Emberizins. 
Genera  i—C^fnekramiM,  Bonap.  (Miliaria,  Brchm) ;  Em- 
htn'zOf  Lim.;  JNtetrophanes,  yrr. 

d.  Alaudinx. 

GenettiZ—CMhilauda^  Sw. ;  Alauda*  Lbm.;  Galerida, 
Boic:  Pfiilermo$,9nim  (Breomi>pkib$ti'Bmt) ;  IMmuh 

evryphif,  Boie. 

e.  Loxin.T. 

GLUtra  ; — Pyrihula,  BriiiS. ;  Corijt/ms,  Cuv.;  Loxia, 
Bris.-,. 

The  IringUtUke  belong  to  the  Patterett  the  second 
Older  of  biras,  according  to  the  Prince,  and  are  inime- 
dBateW  preceded  by  the  ('■n-rid/a:  tho  Scttotont  come 
directly  aHer  the  Frinfrti/nlfr. 

This  I'amilv,  in  Mr.  0.  R.  Oiay'H  arrangement,  stands  as 
the  fourth  o^  the  tribe  Conirostres,  and  compriiiea  the 
AHowing  suUhmfliea  and  G:enera  >- 
1.  Plocein*. 

Genera:— Ifertor,  Temiu. ;  Pyromelana,  Bonap. ;  Phi/e- 
titirus.  Smith ;  Plooisfi«,Cuv. ;  ?  Goniaj^uaot  Bowd. ;  Syco- 
bius,  Vieill. 

2.  Coccotlirauhtina-. 
Gt'nera  -.^Spprnt'i^piza,  G.  K.  Gray  ;  Cardivtlis  (Charl.), 
Hon;4'  :  ' '  '  /  :  tspiza,  Bonap. ;  Giiiraca,Hn . ;  Pyrcnestes, 
Sw.  ;  OjcaAhratuteM  (Antiq.),  Briiis. ;  Munia,  Hodgs. ; 
Umspisa,  Gould;  Caniarhy^tu,  Gould;  Caciomis, 
Gould;  rrrf/iideth  Gould;  Vidua  (BrisiOi  CoUiu- 
patser,  Ui;p-j. 

3.  Tanagrin:r. 

Genera  : — I-jii^'erizoitlf..  Ti  niin. ;  Pipilo.  \'icil!. ;  Ijiifj^r- 
nagra,  Lt"s«. :  .Irmn  •n,  ^'u■i!l.  ;  ('i.tsvpis,  Vieill. ;  Pitt/hm, 
Cot.;  Tuiitifi;rii.].\m\.  ;  Saftitf<ir.\'u:\\\. ;  Sjtin({alis,  i-did. 
and  Selbj';  I{'im}/i'>psi\,  \' it  ill.;  Lunprult's,  Sw. ;  Py- 
ran^a^  Vieill.;  Z.a»to,  Vicill. ;  Tw  /lyphonutt  Vieill. ;  ;Vc- 
vmna,  Vieill. :  Thttagrella,  Sw. ;  Euphonbiy  Desm. ;  Cn- 
I'ty.izd.  G.  K.  Gny;  Stepkanophorutt  SkiiuM.i  Cyi'^- 
ujgrti.  Less. 

4.  Frini^illina?. 

Genera: — Estrelda,Sw.;  Amadimt,  Sw.;  Sf)rniie<tt''f,  Sw,; 
Erythrura,  8w. ;  Pytelia,  Sw. ;  r/ur/».  Sw. ;  ('unlw  i^ 
(AntiqOt  Briss.;  Chrytomitris,  Boie  :Ciirinellu,  B-iiap. ; 
j^'niM  (Antiq.),  Brehm  I  Paroario, Bonap. ;  Cannabina, 
Brehm ;  Ligurinus,  Briss. ;  Petrmia  (Kay),  Bonaj). ; 
Pn$*er,  Antiq. ;  Attapetes,  Wajfl. ;  Friugilhi,  I.inn.; 
XtphfTu,  Aud. ;  Monti/nn^ilfit.  Brcbni ;  Pius'  /'■lltt,  S'.\ . : 
Zfnotrirhi't,  Sw. ;  Pas.<:rrcu/u.\,  Bmiap. ;  Pi  uitra.  Ami.  ; 
Colurnicultiis,  Bunap. ;  Kiispiza,  Bonap. ;  Spiza,  Bonap. : 
HuizeUa,  Bonap.;  Ammodramus,8\y.i  CAonde«tet,8w.;? 
JuneOf  Wa(^. 

5.  Emberizina*. 

Genera:— SnAerira,  Linn.;  GtAemaMx%1jm. ;  Frin- 
piflnriii,  Sv.'.  :  f  ryj.fw.spiza^G.  R.Gray  ;  Afelophus,  Sw.; 
Plocepojtser,  Siuitii ;  A^rophilus,  Sw. ;  Spifuu^  Mx-lir  ; 
PUetropkantt,  Meyer. 

6.  /Vlautlinaj. 

Geacr?. : — A!  luda.  Linn. ;   CJukridu,  Boie  ;  Octoron't^ 
Bomp,;  AL'<4noiorypAa,  Boie;  Siuitauda,  Ltat. ;  Eraiw, 
G.  8.  Gny ;  Mirt\fra^  Horsf. ;  FUngalaudttt  Hodgs. ; 
p.      No.  1604. 


ilegalophonus,  G.  R.  Gi«y ;  Agfodnmo,  Sw, ;  jftfffwfg, 
tiv.  ;  deriAilauda,aw. 

7.  ^yrriMiUoai. 

Genera : — Pyrrhttlauda,  Smith ;  Erythrina,  Brehm ;  Lru- 
costicte,  Sw. ;  Crithagra^  '^*'A  Spermoplula.,  Sw. :  Pyr- 
rhu!a  i  .\nM\\  M«hr;  StromtyMo^  Vieill.  j  vragii»t 

Ktys.  el  Bl. 

8.  Loxinse. 

Genera :— .Loxta,  Linn. ;  Phiiirottra,  Tenm*  i  Paradox- 
orniti  Gould. 

9.  Phytotominse. 
Genera  :—i*Ay/o/oOTrt,  Mol.;  Jlyreus,  Sleph. 

In  this  arranifemii.f  tin-  FrinuilluU/'  urc  innnediately 
piLTcded  by  the  Starnid/i'  and  lollowi'd  by  llie  Coltiha 

The  reader  upon  relerring  to  the  article  FringUUdat 
will  now  have  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  loafing  flcnithO' 
logists  as  to  the  place  of  yidua  in  the  qrstem:  we  proceed 
to  give  its 

Subgeuerir  Character. — Bill  sliort.  Winps  Irnjcfthened, 
the  second,  thi.d,  and  two  foUtwiug  quiUs  longest,  anc' 
of  equal  k'nt;th.  Tail  boat -shaped  ;  males  with  the  two 
middle  feathers  cxcciMvcIy  elongated,  generally  broad  and 
convex.  Sw.) 

This  eenus  can  hardly  be  .said  to  differ  from  FringiUa 
in  the  form  of  the  biU,  wliieli  is  verv  analogous  to  that  of 
tlie  Linnota.  Maqy  oinithologists  therefore  do  not  adnit 
that  they  can  be  separated  IVom  Fringilta ;  for  as  the 
feni  :1k  s  ;iri'  doprived  of  t!ip  lon'j:  tail-feathers  entirely,  and 
the  UKilt*  wlien  llay  moult  losv  llieni,  thiy  urije  the  im- 
possibility of  assigning;  precise  characters  In  the  group. 
Mr.  Swainson  makes  the«e  birds  a  subgenus  of  tiie  \Vkavi;h- 
HiRDs,  Ploceut,  and  modem  omithwo^uts  generally  dis- 
tinguish them,  either  geDorieally  or  aubgenerically.  Ik 
must  indeed  b«  tnowod  that  tney  form  a  veiy  natoral 
group,  and,  if  it  be  permitted  to  subdivide  the  great  genus 
Fringilta,  with  refwence  to  the  other  forms  which  claim 
a  place  under  if,  there  is  ijuite  sufiic  it.!it  in  the  plumage 
of  the  I'idutc,  especially  in  the  tail,  to  juatiiy  lia  distinc- 
tion as  a  subgenus  at  lca^t. 

The  Whidab-Finches,  Widow-Biid-s  an  they  are  fami- 
liariy  termed  by  the  Briti.-<h,  I  'euves  of  the  French,  are 
among  the  moK  remarkable  of  the  section  of  banl<billed 
seed-eating  birds  to  which  they  belong.  These  African 

Buntings  are  favourite-v  for  l1ie  laire  and  tin-  ;r,  iriiy.  where 
tlie  lung  droojjing  1ail-('>  atlieis,  tmt  inelciiaul,  tlmugh  out 
of  all  ordinary  propurtiaii,  that  uJuni  the  males  in  the 
breeding  season — for  the  birds  are,  generally,  not  laiger 
ia  the  body  than  canaries — immediately  attract  the  alien-* 
tiou.  The  Latin  generic  name  and  the  French  and  li^ig- 
lish  fiuniliar  ones  are  most  probably  derivod  from  the 
sombre  hue  which  prevails  in  their  plumage,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a  widow's  weeds. 

Mr.  Swainson  obsenes,  that  these  birds  are  common  in 
the  French  houses  and  in  those  on  the  ('(luliiient  gene- 
rally; anil  that  numbers  of  them  and  the  other  pretty 
liltie  Afncrur  finches  arc  imported  into  France  by  the 
Senegal  t.adi where  they  are  sold  to  tlie  bird-merchanl.s 
of  Fws.  In  that  city  he  saw  between  a  hundred  and 
fifly  and  two  hnndred  of  these  natives  of  the  scorching 
climate  of  Africa  flyitiL'  and  spoiling  about  in  a  small  dark 
iiirty  room,  transt'urnieil  into  a  sort  ol  aviary,  in  one  of  the 
meaut  st  liouses  on  tlic  IJuai  Voltaire,  two  rooms  only  of 
whieh  were  tenanted  by  such  a  marchand— his  birds 
li  ing  in  one,  and  himself  and  his  family  in  the  other. 
.Mr.  Swainson  had  been  aasured  that  several  of  these  Afri- 
cans bred  in  their  dingy  quarter;. 

There  are  several  species,  and  Mr.  Swainson  records  four 
in  his  Bird*  of  IFestern  Africa,  forming  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  Onrithologv  of  that  cheap  and  nicely  iUustrated 

work,  Thf  Siiturnlist's  Library. 
Examples,  J'idua  p<ir<vli\ra. 

iJi  KcnpHnn. — The  uiiper  part  of  the  i)lumage  is  of  a 
faded  or  deep  brownish-black ;  but  this  colour  l)ccomes 
of  a  paler  hue  on  the  wines  and  lateral  tail-feathets.  The 
whole  of  the  head,  the  chin,  and  throat  are  of  this  fiuled 

black,  which  extends  downwards,  narrowini^as  it  descends, 
to  the  middle  of  the  l)rea.st.  A.  broad  rich  orange-rufous 
eoliar  proceed-s  from  the  upper  |»ul  of  the  baek  of  the 
neck  and  uniton  with  a  tinge  ol'  the  same  colour  on  the 
sides  of  the  r.eck  and  bre:ist ;  tins  !.■  -t  h  le  passes  into  iTic 
pale  buff  of  the  body,  abdomen,  and  thighs,  but  leaves  the 
I  nder  tail-COVeiS  blade,  the  colour  of  the  uimer  ones. 

^  rfeit^Si  by  Googli 
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■  The  tail-fcalhere  are  black:  the  four  lateral  ones  on 
eat'li  side  arc  slightly  graduated,  each  being  a  I'rat  lion  ol' 
an  inch,  sometimes  about  a  quarter,  longer  than  the  one 
above  it.  Tlie  two  next  are  the  lone  vertical  externally 
convex  feathers,  so  conspicuous  in  the  male.  These  in 
fine  specimens;  measure  a  foot  in  length  from  the  base, 
and  at)out  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  Tlic  two 
middle  feathers,  also  placed  in  a  vertical  direction,  Imve 
very  broad  webs  on  their  basal  half  i  nl)out  three  inches), 
but  the  remainder  of  the  shalt  beconic^>  a  plumeless  hnir- 
like  process  '^somewhere  about  three  inches  more. .  Bill 
and  feet  black.   Sue  al>out  tiiat  ut'  a  canary. 

Thii*  h  Emh^riza  jniradtseti.  Linn. ;  Gr  iiiidf  I  't'urn  tfAii- 

Siia,  of  the  French  ;   fi'hiduh  Bunting  of  English  omi- 
ologists;  fVidnic  Bird  of  the  EngPish  salesmen  and 
fanciers. 

Locality. — Senegal  (where  it  is  vcrj'  common)  and  South 
Africa. 

A  living  bird  of  this  species  confined  in  the  semi-circu- 
lar aviary  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the 
Regent's  Park  has  just  dropped  ita  tail-feathers  and  is  now 
(la-st  week  in  March,  1843;  moulting.  Its  habitat  is 
marked  '  South  Africa.'  When  /  'iduti  pamdisra  moults 
it  is  variegated  with  brown  nisty  colour,  and  white. 

J'iditu  eri/lhrorhynr/ius,  Sw. 


I,  Vxhm  partUucd  i  '..*,  crtllitutliwii'hui. 


Description.— Mr.  Swainson  describes  the  Bed-billed 
IVhiiLth  Finch  as  of  less  size  than  f'idua  puraditea,  and 
he  considers  it  as  altogether  an  aberrrant  species  of  this 
group.  The  bill  is  shorter,  thicker,  and  broader  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  Amadimi.  Of  the  four 
middle  greatly  elongated  tail-feathers,  two  are  convex, 
and  two  (one  within  the  other)  concave,  so  that  when  all 
four  are  closed,  they  form  a  sort  of  cylinder ;  and,  but  for 
Iheir  rxtrcmitics.  appear  at  first  sight  as  one.  Ordinary." 
tail-feathers,  four  on  each  side,  slightly  rounded.  Tertials, 
or  at  least  one  of  them,  as  long  as  the  primaries. 

General  o.lour  of  the  adult  deep  glossy  blue-black, 
which  covers  the  crown  and  the  back,  l>etween  which  is  a 
pure  white  collar:  the  wings  and  siapulars  marked  witli 
similar  colours  ;  lower  part  of  the  back  and  margin  of  the 
tail-covers  white,  a  large  spot  of  which  spreads  over  nearly 
all  the  wing-covers.  Ears,  sidei  of  the  head,  and  all  the 
under  parts  pure  white,  but  the  black  colour  of  tlie  back 
advances  on  the  sides  of  the  breast,  so  as  to  form  a  half 
collar,  open  in  front.  Tail-leathcrs  black  externally,  but 
white  internally,  the  latter  colour  pn-doniinaling  on  the 
ouleriiio>'t  feathers,  in  a  Senegal  snecimen  there  was  a 
deep  black  spot  on  the  chin,  of  which  there  was  no  trace 
in  another  of  uncertain  locality. 

Lorn  lity . — Senegal . 

This  also  is  the  Emberizu  vidua  of  I  jiinaeus  and  author«, 
according  to  Mr.  Swainson,  who  remarks  llmt  there  seems 
ti»  be  considerable  confusion  between  three  of  the  Wliidali 
Binls  de-scribed  by  Liuna;us  as  distinct  species,  under  Ihi' 
names  of  Embcrizee  ridua,  iirincipulis,  and  serena  ;  but, 
he  adds,  there  is  no  published  evidence  whatever  to 
aulhorize  our  uniting  all  tliree  under  one  specific  name, 
;uid  that  autlioi-s  have  omitted  to  notice  the  while  nuchal 
colour  and  also  the  black  spot  on  the  chin.  With  regard 
lo  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  black  spot  on  ihe  chin. 
Mr.  Swainson  inquires  whether  the  birds  wilh  and  without 
that  spot  are  varieties,  of  diflerent  sexes,  or  from  different 
localities? 

VlEtJlIE,  or  VIKTZ.V,  was  the  appellation  of  the 
antient  Slavonian  popular  a.ssemblies,  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  IIm-  Slavonian  verl)  ricshchut,  'to  announce 
or  to  proclaim." 

These  asseml^lies  were  customary  among  all  the  Slavo- 
nian nations,  but  the  aupellatinn  of  Vietza,  or  Vicche,  wru 
given  to  them  in  Poland  and  in  Russia.  The  courts  of  justice 
held  by  the  kings  of  Poland  during  the  eas-ly  part  of  its 
history  were  called  Vietza,  and  the  same  name  \vas  applied 
•o  provincial  a.ssemblics,  which  was  aflerwartls  superseded 
by  that  of  Si'ymiki,  that  is,  little  diets,  comitiolu. 

The  republic  of  Novgorwl  was  entirely  governed  bv  the 
vieche.  This  assembly,  at  which  all  the  citizens  had  a 
right  lo  vote,  wa«  held  iu  an  open  space  before  the  cathe- 
dral church.  It  was  called  together  by  the  tolHng  of  the 
great  bell  of  the  Vieche,  which  was  made  use  of  only  on 
those  occasions.  The  citizens  held  previous  consultations  in 
the  five  separate  quarters  of  the  to\vTi,  and  then  all  to- 
getlitr  in  the  above-mentioned  place  before  the  cathedral 
churcli,  where  all  the  aflairs  of  state  were  finally  decided 
by  a  majorit  V  of  votes. 

'  Neither  the  prince  nor  the  magistrates  took  any  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  vieche,  because,  as  it  was  cxprcMcd 
it)  a  popular  proverb,  'the  free  Novgorod  was  judging  him- 
self by  liis  own  judgment.' 

The  vieche  dei^'ided  war  and  peace,  elected  the  prince, 
the  Possadnik,  or  chief  magistrate,  the  militarj'  commanders 
and  inferior  officers,  the  ambxssadors  who  were  sent  to 
foreign  powers,  and  even  the  iychbishop.  It  likewise  de- 
posed all  those  dignitaries,  and  could  condemn  them  to 
exile,  and  even  to  death.  It  was  not  unfrequent  for  the 
condemned  individual  to  be  immediately  executed  by 
being  tlirown  from  the  bridge  into  the  river. 

The  constitution  of  Novgorod  was  entirely  democratic. 
It  had  a  prince  who  wa.s  elected  by  the  Vieche  from  the 
(Ivna-sty  of  Kuric.  which  reigned  in  the  several  principali- 
ties into  which  Russia  was  divided  Irom  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  prince  had  the  nffht  to  propose  war  and  peace, 
to  command  the  troops  in  tune  of  war,  and  to  receive  a 
considerable  part  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy.  He 
had  a  court,  certain  revenues'  lus'signed  to  him,  and  several 
])rivi]egea,  such  hs  hunting  in  every-  part  of  the  country. 
Ho  could  judge  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  ca-ses,  but 
only  in  conjunction  with  the  PussndittM.  Tliere  were  in- 
stances of  princes  chosen  from  the  jiovcrei^n  lioitsc  of^ 
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Lithuatiift.  Many  prince*  Were  deposed  from  their  digmty 
hy  the  vieche,  bin  many  othm,  diseiisted  with  the  liefcle- 

nt'f^  cif  ])oi)u!ar  favonr,  left  it  of  thiir  own  accord.  The 
unci  rtaitif y  iiC  llu  ir  (enure  mny  be  judiii'd  l  y  the  fact,  that 
Nf>v2oroi!  liiul  ill  .itir  <  iMitiii\  mure  thiiii  lliiitv  princes. 

'riie  nosf-ailiiik  was  iihviiys  elected  trom  airiong  the  citi- 
zens ;  his  diKnity  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of 
Die  chief  bureomaster  in  the  Hana£  towna  ol'Qernuuiy.  The 
duratidn  of  the  office  aeeitiB  not  to  hare  been  d«tennined 
ivilh  precision,  because  there  are  many  Case*  of  poMadniks 
who  occupied  it  durinj?  their  lifetime,  while  many  other* 
\v,  rc  repeatedly  re-i  lin '<  (i.  Several  were  deposetf  by  the 
vieche,  and  flometinu'>  nmnlered  in  secret.  The  thousiind 
men  (Tissiatzki  i  w  ere  a  kind  of  tribunes  vt  ho  watched 
over  the  possadnik  and  the  prince,  lest  they  mijeht  usurp  an 
illei^al  autlioritv  and  injure  the  ft-eedonl  of  me  citizens. 
They  alao  acted  in  a  judicial  capacity,  and  were  aanated 
by  minor  ma^stratea,  called  hilndred  raeh  (Botntkh. 

The  n 'piihlic  of  Pskow  or  Plcscnw  was  povernetl  In  the 
same  uianncr.  but  it  was  lit-quently  olilisjed  to  icceivc 
orders  from  the  vieche  of  its  stroncjer  ally,  or.  ns  it  v.as 
called,  its  elder  brother,  NovgonHl.  The  \iieliesof  the 
two  republics  were  abolished  on  tin  n-  stil.jection  to  the 
mad-duke  of  Moecow ;  Novg:orod  in  1477.  and  Pakow  in 
1908^  And  the  belle  employed  for  stmimonin^  those  assem- 
blies were  carried  to  Moscow,  llie  chronicles  mention 
vieche*  held  on  serenll  occa.iions  at  Kiev,  Vladimir,  and 
other  town.-*  of  Russia.  A  -iniilar  !i<--einbl}  took  place  at 
Moscow  in  i:W'2,  \shen  the  L'tund-ihike  had  left  hi^  capital 
on  the  approach  of  the  Tarliu-s. 

Tlie  urovineiai  towns  of  the  republics  of  Novgorod  and 
Pikow  nad  their  local  vieches,  which  wew  however  entirely 
enljteet  to  that  of  the  capital,  and  were  assembled  only  for 
tne  exeedffon  of  Its  oideis.  The  republic  of  Viitka, 
[ViATKv]  lun  in;;  adopted  the  mnstilntion  of  Ha  tnother- 
counlrv ,  was  also  governed  l»v  a  vieche. 

V1K\N.\  '  isi  (in  iniin.  U'l-  ii  .  Ihe  nuinijsolis  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  is  slliuited  in  4s  lu'  N.  lat.  and  16"  20' 
K.  long.,  on  the  right  or  south  l)ank  of  the  Dniiube,  at  Its 
teltftuetice  with  the  little  river  Wien,  which  flows thrdugh 
the  city.  Though  Vienna  is  said  to  be  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  it  is  ftill  two  miles  fVora  the  main  stream  of 
the  river,  which  dirides  aborc  the  city  Into  aeveral 
lirnnche*,  forming  many  is!aii<ls  .«o  thai  only  ft  small 
biancli,  which  servon  as  a  canal,  and  is  ccnci-nlly  called 
the  Danulje  canal,  jni-^-es  under  the  walls.  Vienna  is  in 
the  proNinec  of  Lower  Austria,  which  is  called  the  country 
below  the  Kns,  716  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
•eeoidlng  to  Stein's  statement ;  Blumenbach  says  470  feet 
above  tm  level  df  the  Mediterranean;  Horteayer  says 
WMfcet  above  the  U  vd  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Vienna  consists  of  the  interior  or  old  dty  Ind  the 
snb\irlis.  The  old  city  is  nearly  circular,  niul  not  above 
three  miles  in  circumrerencc.  It  is  hurrtnmled  with  a 
breed  fosse,  And  a  wall  from  forty  to  fifty  f « 1 1  lii;;h, 
which  httt  ten  regular  bastions,  and  forms  altogether  what 
is  eidled  the  Baatei,  now  one  of  the  most  favourito  pro- 
menades of  Vienna,  commanding  a  vfeiy  fine  view.  B^nd 
the  fosse  is  the  nrlacis,  varying  in  breadth  fWnn  980  to 
1.')<I0  feet,  formerly  reserved  as  a  dear  space  without  the 
walls,  hut  now  laiJ  out  in  public  w  alks.  It  extends  all  rt.und 
tlu'  city,  except  on  the  *i<!e  next  (he  l)iir.n!)e.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  the  thirty-four  suburbs,  two  of  which  arc  to 
the  north-east,  on  the  island  Lcopoldstadt  in  the  Daiuibe, 
UA  the  ti)ii^-two  others  beyond  the  glacis.  These  thiriy- 
two  aubmbs  are  snrronndea  by  the  lines,  that  is,  a  fosse 
with  a  wall  twelve  feet  hijrh.  FVom  the  old  city  twelve 
gates  lead  to  the  suburbs,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
Btirs:-thor,  or  pnlace  srate  the  imperial  palace  heine 
called  the  Burg),  which  was  completed  in  1h2I,  and  is  a 
Mjlemlid  piece  of  architecture,  with  five  cipial  archways. 
From  these  gates  there  are  paved  streets  and  avenues  to 
the  principal  streets  in  the  suburbs,  and  these  are  con- 
ni  (  f(  1  by  twelve  other  gates  in  thC  lines  with  the  adja- 
cent country.  Tlie  extent  ofthe  lines  h twelve  nillw, and 
the  circuniieriT.!  e  of  the  two  suburbs  situated  on  the 
island  is  above  six  miU's.  nia'..ini;  the  entire  circitmforencc 
of  Vienna  above  eigbleeii  nnles  inchuhr.L^  thi'  windinj^-s 
for  tliou|^  the  ccneral  form  approaches  to  the  circular, 
there  are  many  iragularities.  The  old  dty  occupiea  aboat 
'  ft  tenth  part  of  the  whole  space. 

The  inner  or  old  city  ii>  vcr)  irregularlv  bliAlt ;  mnet  of 
fh«  atawta  an  eiooked  and  namm;  the  ffoees  (dpea 


E laces')  are  twenty  in  number,  ten  larger  and  ten  smaller* 
ut  they  are  all  anial]  and  irr^j^ar ;  among  the  best  are 
—the  fvew  Parade,  l)efbre  the  imperial  jialace.  the  largest 

square  in  Vienna,  nearly  loot)  feet  in  length  and  tno  in 
breadth,  perfectly  regular,  surrounded  with  avenues  of 
trees,  and  adorned  with  t,'ra.ss- plots  and  flower-beds ; 
2,  the  Hof,  feet  lonir  and  ;«M)  broad  ;  3,  the  Hohe  Markt, 
with  a  beautiful  marble  temple ;  4,  the  Josephsplats,  in 
which  there  is  a  colo.ssal  equestrian  bronxe  statue  of  Joseph 
11^  erected  in  IflUO ;  a,  the  Qraben,  which  is  rather  a  street 
than  a  square,  040  feet  lonf^  and  100  broad :  it  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  a  place  of  fashionable  resort, 
esp*  ciaily  lor  stran£:cn<.  The  streets  are  in  general  well 
paved  with  granite;  they  are  well  lighted  at  niirht,  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  clean,  to  which  the  capa- 
cious sewers  essentia^f  contribute.  Difl"ering  in  this  respect 
from  most  other  European  eapit&lay  the  old  city  is  the  moat 
fltthionable ;  it  eontalas  the  palaces  of  the  enpeior,  of 
many  ofthe  principal  nobility,  the  public  offices,  the  finest 
churches,  and  most  ofthe  museums  arid  iiublic  collections, 
the  collesres,  the  evehaui^e,  and  the  most  spleiulid  shops. 
The  houses,  w  hu  h  are  in  ijeneral  of  brick,  are  very  high,  of 
five  or  six  slorie-.  and  some  even  more,  and  very  large,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  1318  are  oceupi«i  by 
B0,U98  inhabitants;  so  that  most  of  the  houses  are  in> 
habited  by  several  families,  each  occupying  one  floor,  or 
part  of  one.  There  b  a  common  staircase,  and  a  porter 
keeps  the  street-door. 

Tne  public  huildint^s,  palaces,  churches,  &e.  are  veiy 
numerous.  I.  The  most  rciiiaikable  is  the  cathedral,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Stephen,  a  very  mnjes'ie  edifice,  built  entirely 
of  freestone,  in  a  beautifhl  Gothic  stjle,  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries:  it  is  one  of  the  finest  spedmena  of 
antient  German  ardiiteetcre.  The  interior  is  942  (bet  in 
length,  222  feet  in  breadth  between  the  two  great  towers, 
and  7'J  feet  in  height.  Tlie  church  has  four  towers,  one  of 
them  nmoni;  the  IdHit  sI  in  Kniope:  it.s  height  has  been 
variously  stated  at  A^i).  44r>.  and  -430  feet;  but  it  appeam 
from  the  most  correct  measurement  (accoriling  to  Hor- 
mayer)  to  be  4'2U  feet.  In  this  steeple  hangs  the  great 
bell,  weighing  3^  cwt.,  which  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  caused 
to  be  cast,  in  1711,  out  of  180  pieces  of  cannon  taken  from 
the  TVtrlra.  when  they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  ofthe 
city.  The  inferidr  of  the  church  contains  thirty-eight 
m.irble  altars  and  numerous  monuments  of  celctirated 
nien,  amonj:  which  arc  those  of  the  emperor  Freileiic  IV. 
and  of  Prince  Eui;i  ne  of  Savoy.  The  crypt  beneath  the 
church  consists  ot  thirty  large  vaults,  in  wiiich  since  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  HI.  the  bowels  of  all  the  deceased 
tnemben  ofthe  imperial  family  are  deposited  in  copper  or 
silver  nnis  their  hearts  being  deposited  in  the  churt  h  of 
the  Auirustiues  and  their  bodies  in  that  of  the  Capuchins. 
2,  St.  l\te|-s,  huilt  on  the  model  of  St.  Petci">  at  Rruie, 
and  adorned  with  fine  fresco  and  oil  paintings.  3.  The  cle- 
irant  church  of  the  Augustines,  which  contains  the  cele- 
brated mausoleum  of  the  archduchestt  Cluristina,  a  master- 
piece of  Canova,  which  cost  20,000  ducats.  4,  The  church 
of  the  Capuchins,  with  the  imperial  fftmily  vaulis.  where 
the  bodies  of  the  imperial  nimily  Hre  deposited,  begin- 
ning with  the  empcrur  Mulhiasand  his  consort.  3,  St. 
Micliael  a,  a  magnitici-nt  edifice,  coutainiinj  sonic  capital 
jnii;' iiiirs.  f>.  St.  HupreL-lit  s  is  leuiarkahle  only  as  the 
olilt^t  Christian  church  in  Vienna,  having  been  built  in 
740,  for  the  convenience  of  the  heathen  Avari;  but  little, 
if  anytlune,  remains  of  the  original  edifice.  7,  The  church 
of  Maria  stiegen  la  the  next  oldest  church,  havine  beeh 
built  in  KR2.  It  has  been  assigned  to  the  newly  cmi- 
stituttd  order  of  the  Redemptorists  (otherwise  called 
I.igorists,  from  the  foiuuli  r  Ligorio".  to  perform  divine  wor- 
ship, and  likewise  to  the  Slavonian  nation.  8,  The  church 
and  at)bey  of  the  Scotch  '>o  called  from  the  Scotch  Bene- 
dictines, who  possessed  it  fioin  ll.'iB  to  1418;.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  Italian  chv.rch,  the  German  church, two 
chapels  in  the  ^urg,  the  church  of  the  United  ior  Roman 
Catholic)  Greeks,  two  ebtnchesof  the  non-onitea  O^r  sdiia- 
matic)  Greeks.  The  Lutheran  chapel  and  theCalvinist 
chapel  have  been  built  since  Vjm;  they  haVe  neither 
stet  jhts  luir  bells,  and  no  entrance  direct  from  (h,  street, 
but  tlirouifli  u  com  t.  The  .lews  have  a  synagogue  uiid  school. 

The  pr5nc'tj>al  public  buildings  are — 1,  The  Burt,',  the 
imperial  palace,  the  re»idencc  of  the  emperor,  an  old 
iiicgulir  edifice,  built  at  diftV-reut  limes.    It  consists  uf 

three  qukdcattglee.  It  aontaioe  Uw  ^P^j^^^^"^^^ 
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one  of  the  richeai  «oUeetioi»  of  valuable  enriouties  *in 
Europe,  a  Une  cabinet  of  woria  of  aii,  a  veiy  extendve 

coll'  i  It  )u  (if  natural  hi.slon',  and  the  cabinet  of  medals, 
vviiich  tar  Mirpii.s>k'.-i  all  otluT  coflcctions  of  tin-  kind. 
The  Imperial  Library,  toniiectcd  with  the  rum:,  a 
handsorac  edifice,  with  a  saloon,  and  a  callery  250  leel  lunar, 
and  in  the  centre  100  feet  broiul,  in  which  is  the  impenal 
libiaiy,  consisting  of  above  30U|0U0  volumes  and  1C,U0U 
nuuraacripts.  This  fine  libraiy  owes  its  origin  to  the  pri- 
vate collection  formed  by  the  emperor  Frederiok  III. 
(1440),  and  has  been  increased  by  the  aequisitione  of  his 
Miccesvsors.  among  which  are  the  libraries  o!'  Cninit  Fupjrer 
and  Prince  Euijene.    It  was  first  thrown  o\wn  to  tlio  | 
public  bv  Charles  VI.,  whose  statue  is  in  Ihe  cc  iiln'  of  the  ■ 
great  hall.    Auion?  the  curiosities  are  the  broiue  tablet  j 
of  the  Senatu^-consultum  prohibiting  Bacchanalian  cere- 
moniest  dated  in  the  vear  Of  Rome  567.  or  b.c.  186  (Livy,  | 
xxxix.B-18} ;  tlie  Tabula  Peutingeraaa,  vrhieh  it  a  map  of  i 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  fourth  ceotuiy ;  a  unique  MS.  of  1 
the  fifth  decade  of  Livy,  fipom  which  that  pwtion  of  the 
liistoiy  wivs  printed ;  and Tasso's  own  MS.  of  his '  .Jernsalcm.'  | 
The  library  possesiscs  a  very  fine  collection  of  Oriental  I 
MSS.  relating  to  the  hii^tor)-  of  Turkey  and  other  Eu.steni  ] 
countries,  formed  by  Von  Hammer.   Tlie  collection  of 
engravings  i.s  attached  to  the  libraiy;  it  was  commenced 
by  Prince  Eugene,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  Europe :  it  conslits  of  SOtMlOO  engravings,  from 
the  orisrin  of  the  art  to  the  present  time.    2,  The  building 
formerly  called  the  Imperial  Chancery,  the  fine  fmjadc  of 
V.  liK-h  forms  one  .-^ideol  the  (}ua(lrangle  called  the  Bur^^liof, 
or  Hurgplatz,  built  by  Fischer  von  Erlach,  with  live  colos- 
sal groups  by  Machieli,  representing  the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules.  3,  T^e  Imperial  Hiding-School,  a  masterpiece  of 
aichit«ctui«,  by  Fischer  von  Kriach.    4,  The  splendid 
pataioe  of  thie  atehduke  Charles,  formerly  belonging  to  his 
nther*in-Iaw,  the  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen ;  containing  an 
extensive  library  and  a  collection  of  1W),(KX)  engravings  in 
000  portfolios.  The  collection  contains  also  15,OC/iO  drawings 
by  the  old  ma.sfcrs.      The  ;\Iint,  formerly  llu-  residence  of 
Prince  Eugene.    G,  Tlie  University.    7.  The  Town-hou.se. 
8,  The  archbisliop's  palace,  near  St.  Stephen's.    9,  The  Im- 
perial Arsenal.   10,  The  City  Hospital,  which  however  is 
not  used  as  an  hospital :  it  is  a  large  building  four  stories 
bigbt  with  10  eowvnids  or  Quadrangles,  and  divided  into 
300  residences,  vrWen  are  let  for  170,000  florins  :  it  contains 
12rX)  inhabitants.  1 1 ,  llie  Trattnerhof  is  a  s]i;u  iou^  buiSdinic 
divided  in  a  »itiniar  manner,  and  let  for  W),(MM)  florins,  i 
12,  Tlie  Town  Arsenal.  The  Bank  in  the  Singer- 

street.  14,  The  Imperial  Austrian  National  Bank.  15,  The 
public  offices  called  Chanceries,  such  as  the  Bohemian, 
Austrian,  and  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvaniaa  cbanoeiics. 
]e»  The  Custom-honse.  17,  The  palaces  of  the  nobilitf, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Princes 
Liechtenstein,  Lobkowitz,  Schwarzenbort,',  Stuliremberg, 
Kaunitz,  Esterhazy,  Bathiani,  Kinsky,  and  Auersburg,  and 
of  Counts  Harrach,  Si  hrWiborn,  CzLrnin,  and  Fries.  Most 
ofthe.se  palaces  contain  eood  collections  of  paintings  and 
otlier  works  of  art.  There  are  live  theatres  in  Vicuna, 
two  in  the  inner  city  and  three  in  the  suburbs.  1,  Tlie 
Hof  or  Burg  Theatre,  attached  to  the  imperial  mlace,  for 
the  perlbraianee  ofthe  regular  drama.  %  The  Theatre  at 
the^Carinthian  gate,  for  opoias  and  ballLts.  which  arc  got 
up  in  the  most  splendid  manm  r.  The  vf>cal  and  instru- 
mental ocrlbrmers  are  cenerally  of  the  highest  cla.ss. 
3,  The  Theatre  on  the  Wien,  in  the  suburb  Wieden,  the 
largest  and  handsomest  in  \'icnna,  for  melodrama.  4,  The 
Theatre  of  the  Leopoldstadt  is  an  Austrian  national 
theatre,  the  finroarite  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
The  pcarbcBMmees  are  mixed  with  songs,  like  the  French 
vaudevilles,  but  being  full  of  local  allusions  and  vrritten  in 
the  Austrian  dialect,  they  are  not  vein-  intelligiUe  to 
stranger*.    5,  The  Tiieatre  in  the  .losvplistudt. 

There  are  no  j)cop!e  more  disjxised  to  works  of  charity 
and  beneficence  than  the  Austnans.  and  accordingly  the 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  in.stitutions  aie  niinn'rous 
and  well  endowed.  The  General  Hospital,  founded  by 
Joseph  II„  is  a  very  large  buikling,  containing  2000  beds. 
Above  164)110  patients  are  annually  received  in  it.  Con- 
nected with  It  IS  a  lyinp-in  hospitaJ,  to  which  jicrsons  may 
be  admitted  with  perfect  secreiy,  a:ul  rrceivt;  all  possible 
medical  assistance  and  every  e.'uc.  ami,  on  paying  a  small 
Kiini,  they  may  quit  the  h.  h'm.  v.itlumt  being  discovered. 
Tlic  child  is  either  taken  away  by  the  mother  or  sent  to 


the  foundling  hospital.  The  mother  who  leaves  »  child  at 
the  door  receives  a  ticket,  by  exMUtfaig  wMeh  she  maf 

at  any  time  reclaim  her  offspring;  otherwise,  it  is  put  m 
a  jnoper  ;i>xc  to  some  useful  employment  or  trade.  The 
Lunatic  Asylum,  containing  about  3U(),  is  thoui^lit  by  Dr. 
Bright  to  be  not  so  well  conducted  as  many  other  esta- 
blishments. The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  was  founded 
by  Joseph  II.  The  inmates  are  attended  to  with  parental 
care;  the  poor  particularly.  The  Hospital  of  the  Charitable 
Brothers  is  an  adinimblv  managed  iutituttOD,  open  to  the 
sick  of  alt  nations  ana  religions.  The  Invalid^  house, 
founded  by  .Toseph  II  .  at  romniodates  H(K")  old  soldiers. 

The  princiiial  establislimeiit.s  for  education  are  the  fol- 
lowinc; — The  Univei-sity,  Ibunded  by  Duke  Rudolph  IV. 
anil  his  brothers  Albert  III.  and  Leopolil  HI.,  with  the 
consent  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  The  charter  is  signed  in  136S 
by  Rudolph  and. his  brother.  After  being  loqg  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  Van  Swieten  persuaded  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  he  was 
authorised  by  her  to  re^vganisc  it,  and  greatly  to  extend 
the  medical  department.  In  consequenee  of  hi-,  anarige- 
mcnts,  it  has  become  the  fust  medKal  sehool  in  Germany. 
It  is  attended  by  above  'JiUKJ  -uulenis,  and  has  WJ  pro- 
fessors. It  has  a  library  of  IU0,(XX>  volumes,  an  observatorr , 
abotanic  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,*  veterinuy  school, 
a  laboratory,  and  other  appendages. 

The  Josephinum,  (bunded  by  Joseph  IL,  is  a  medieal' 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  ,sur<jeons  for  tlic  army, 
with  verj'rich  collections:  other  e-tal)li>lm)en1s  worthv  of 
n  otice  are,  the  Imperial  Oriental  Academy;  the  Acadi-mv 
of  Engineers;  tlu:  Academy  ofthe  Fine  Arts  ;  the  Normsil 
School ;  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  many  Others. 
^  Vienna,  being  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  mminlons,  is 
likewise  the  prtneipal  seat  of  commerce  and  manulkcturea. 
Its  oommeiee  ii  with  Hungary,  Turkey,  Italy,  and  other 
coimtrles.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Danube  Steam- 
Xavigation  Company,  whose  ves.sels  go  to  Constaiitino]iIe, 
Trebizond,  and  Smyrna,  the  trade  with  the  Levant  lia,s 
f,Meatly  increased.  Last  year  the  Danube  Steam-Naviga- 
tion Company  had  twenty-four  steamers^  which  performed 
in  all  mn  voyages,  conveyed  211/101  passengers  and 
591,4U6cwt.  of  n)ods:  the  gnw  weeipts  were  1,108,489 
florins.  Some  of  these  steamets  were  employed  in  the 
voyages  by  sea  to  Constantinople.  Manufactures  of  eveiy 
kind  are  carried  on  in  Vienna,  and  employ  above  Ptl.OOO 
workmen.  The  principal  are,  silk,  velvet,  shawls,  gold  and 
silver  lace;  cottotus,  woollens,  ribbon.s,  carpets  leallier, 
porcelain,  jewellerj-,  mathematical  and  musical  instrtt- 
mcnts,  firearms,  gol(l  and  sdver  plate,  watches,  fine  Ctttleijrt 
carriages,  gloves,  lace,  straw  hats,  paper,  ftc 

The  auburlNb  which  are  divided  into  eight  police  dis- 
tricts, are  not  wholly  built  on  a  regular  plan,  but  they 
have  broad  and  straight  streets,  many  of  which  are  of 
trreat  length,  and  contain  numerous  palaces  and  gardens 
of  the  nobility,  a  irreat  "number  of  handsome  private 
houses,  and  'M  churches  and  9  convents,  of  which  we  may 
instance—],  the  church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  perhaps 
the  handsomest  in  Vienna,  fimnded  bjr  Charles  VI.,  m 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  In  I71S,  during  the 
plague.  2,  The  Imperial  Mews,  (m  feet  in  length,  fitted 
up  to  receive  -100  Imnscs.  3,  The  Belvedere  I'aface,  built 
by  Prince  Eugene  :  it  consists  of  two  buildings,  the  I  pjicr 
and  Lower  Belvedere,  lying  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  summit 
of  a  gentle  eminence,  with  a  public  garden  on  Ihe  space 
between.  The  Lower  Belvedere  contains  the  celebrated 
Ambraa  collection  of  antient  amour,  paintings,  jewels, 
&e.,  removed  from  the  castle  of  Ambras,  in  the  T>-rol,  in 
1806.  when  that  province  was  ceded  to  Bavaria.  This  is 
considered  as  the  rnost  inteiTsting  lli^•oriL•al  collection  of 
armour  in  Europe:  this  museum  liils  one  apartment. 
The  I'lryptian  nniseum  has  been  recently  deposited  in  the 
.same  building.  The  Upper  Belvedere  contains  the  imperial 
gallery  of  paintings,  consisting  of  nearly  1300  pictures, 
arranged  according  to  schools.  On  the  Eround-floor  there 
are  seven  rooms  with  paintings  by  the  ralian  masters,  as 
many  with  tliose  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  and  one  with 
works  of  the  Spanish  school:  on  the  floor  above,  one  room 
has  a  fine  collection  of  works  of  the  old  German  masters; 
three  are  filled  with  the  productions  of  the  old  FJemi.-h 
school ;  and  four  with  works  of  modern  artist:,.  4.  The  j.alaee 
of  Prince  Liechtenstein,  which  is  uninhabited,  in  tlie  suburb, 
contains  a  splendid  gallery  of  1200  pictures,  a  valuable 
colledion  of  e^gmvings.  and  nmny  -ftgtilg*!,  •tSSgle 
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attached  to  the  palaoe  ia  a  fine  garden..  5,  Prince  Ester- 
haijr's  summer  rnndenee  eontaim  his  qilendid  gallery  of 
paintings,  some  fine  sculptures,  and  a  collection  of  50,0^K) 
eqgiavings.  6,  The  beautiful  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
t;  7t  that  ot  Count  Basumowdiy;  8,  the  Polyteehnie 


Institution,  xvitb  a  reiy  remarkable  eoUecUon  of  nmgr 
thousand  specimens  of  the  national  manuftettms ;  9,  the 

Imperial  Porcelain  Manufactory,  which  occupies  an  entire 
street.  Several  of  the  pubhc  inAtitutionii  already  de> 
aeribed  are  in  the  suburbs. 


IbAtf  (ffwrne  of  the  Principal  Ihildivg.^. 


Cathedral,  SLStephea'k. 
T^opold  Church  .    .  . 

Dorothea  f'luirch  •  • 
Garrison  Church .    •  • 

Scbunbrunn  .   •   •  • 

Tmntaon  Pklaee  •  •  • 

Bdhemian  Chaiieeqr  •  • 


Palace,  Prince  Eugene  . 

Imperial  Stables  .    .  • 

Zeuffhaus  (Arsenal)  .  • 

8L  Cftrlo  Boivonwo  .  • 


HbflDiesralh*bG«bind«  (War 

Office). 
Medico-chinuffwal  lUlitaiy 

Academy. 
Pklaee,  Archdube  Cbaries  . 
Liechtenstein  Palace  .  . 
The  Francis  Bridge  .  .  ' . 
Museum  of  Sculptare  • 
New  Gate.  .  •  •  .  . 
FenUnaiid  Bridge    •   •  . 

Charles  ftidge  .    .    .  • 

Exchange     .  .   •   •  . 

CSophia  Bridge  .... 

PelytcH  hnic  Institute  . 

Natiiitial  Hank  .... 
Mint  . 

Savings  Bank  •   •   •  ■ 


iBaU  

Church  and  Convent  of  Sisters 

of  Order  of  Mercy. 
Stande&haus.   House  ui'  As- 
sembly. Ix>wer  Austria. 
Cnstom-Hou!ie  .... 
Leopoldstadt  Theatre    .  . 
Dfttmaimlinuiaia  theBeater 


The  Weilburg 


Begun  about 

1144. 
1617 

ITtli  ci'iituiy. 
17tti  century. 

ICUC 

mi 


17at 

1732 
1736-07 


1975 
1801-4 

«  • 

IBIO 

1810 
1822 
1825 


1890 
Begun  1834 


1838 
1838 


1828 


PUgiara,  &c. 

Oapel 

•  •  ■ 

•  .  . 

Fischer  von  Erlach 
Fiselier  von  Erlach 
Fiaeber  von  Erlach 


Fischer  von  Erlach 
Fischer  von  Kilach 

Matthielly 
Fiidier  von  Enaeb 


Baron  von  Pakassy 
Von  Nobile 
Von  Nobile  . 
KndriailUcy 

Behsel 
Morean 
Kudriai&ky 

Von  Schemmerl 
Moreau 


LSsd 

KeHi 


Komhausel 
Komhanael 


Komhausel 


Celebrated  fbr  the  lolhr  tower  and  sjure  (lately 
reatored)  on  the  aonUi  aide,  420  feet  Ugh. 

Moclrrnisnl. 

Faijude  exceedingly  rich,  but  in  fautagtical 
ta.ste. 

Exteniiive  Imperial  palace,  three  miles  from 
the  city. 

Corinthian  order  in  coupled  pilasters.  Three 
large  arches  in  basement. 

Parade  of  imposing  l)i;t  In  avy  cliaiacter.  Tlie 
basement  decorated  with  four  colossal  ter- 
nim. 


A  fine  structure. 

Cbrinthien  order;  magnificent  oetaMnal  cu- 
pola. Two  inKulatcu  triumphal  COiunins  in 
iiont,  >Yhich  serve  as  belfries. 


Rather  plain.  Order  Ionic  pilasteiSi  on  a  base- 
ment with  borizontaJ  rustics. 

Fifade  220  foet  in  extent. 

In  imitation  nf  tlic  Temple  of  ThesenS,  Atheitt. 

A  noble  Doric  propv  lii-urn. 

I<>te(-n]cil  a  masti  rpiice  of  constructioil.  Ten 

cast-iron  arches,  stone  piers. 
Suspension-bridge. 

Chain-bridge,  2C8  ibet  long.  « 


I<oi'ty  basement  comprising  two  stories,  and  a 
large  order  with  Qiree  tiers  of  windowa; 
fancy  capital*— poor  entalilature. 

Church  partaking  of  Lombavdic  atyle. 

Ru.«iticated  basement,  and  lartro  foiintliiao 
order,  comprising  tliree  tiers  of  windows. 


Elk'i^ant  and  cliaste  in  general  design,  a  Co- 
rintluan  hexastyle  on  rustic  baaamtfit,  with 
pediment  extended  the  entire  widm  of 

the  IVont. 

Summer  Fe«idencc  of  tlie  Archduke  (Jhailes, 
Vienna.  Front  660  ftet  in  extent 


The  public  promenades,  which  are  the  great  places  of 
resort  for  the  citizens  of  Vienna,  are— 1,  the  Bastei,  or 

ramparts  of  the  old  town,  as  already  mentioned,  and  the 
glacis,  or  csj)lanade  between  the  cnly  and  tlic  suburbs. 
That  part  of  the  Ha5.tei  »  the  mo&l  frequented  which  is 
near  the  imperial  palaces,  and  communicates  with — 2,  tlie 
VolkaipuCen  (the  people's  garden),  which  was  laid  out  and 
thrown  open  to  toe  public  by  the  late  emperor  Francis. 
There  are  two  handsome  colbe^iouses  in  this  garden,  and 
an  edifice  copied  after  the  temple  of  Tlicscus  at  Athens, 
in  which  is  placed  the  fine  group  of  Theseiu  slaying  (he 
Minotaur,  by  ("anova— 3i,  the  private  irardciw  of  tlie 
palaces  of  Liechtenstein,  Il,isumowiiky.  Sch\varzcnl)erp. 
and  the  Belvcdeie  ;  and.  4.  tlie  Prafi-r,  ri  tip,'  .nuburl)  Ia'O- 
poldstadt,  which  is  an  immense  park  :  it  wasfomu  rly  cio.-t d 
against  the  public:  then  open  carnages  were  admitted, 
bat  only  during  the  summer :  at  last  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 
tbraw  it  entirely  open  in  1708,  and  had  great  improve- 
— .  J.  ^  initited  by  h»  


The  Prater  ia  a  league  and  a  half  m  lengtli,  and  is  tra- 
▼erGed  by  six  noble  avemies  of  eheatnut-trees,  mnning 

in  difTiTt-nt  directions,  tin-  ))rincipnl  one  bcin;;  ir>,0(]iO 
feet  in  Jcnirth.  It  i<  divided  into  three  part.s ;  one  for 
horseme^i,  one  lor  pcdotriaivs,  and  the  broatl  road  between 
them  loi  carriages.  Beyond  the  avenues  Iheie  ia  a  fine 
meadow,  with  t;roui)s  of  trees,  where  there  are  large 
herds  of  deer,  like  those  in  Greenwich  park.  The  Pmter 
it  always  crowded  with  company  every  Sunday  in  the 
spring :  the  grand  day  is  Easter  Monday,  when  there  may 
be  20,000  pedestrians,  and  an  uninterrupted  line  of  car- 
ria;;cs  two  It'a<riics  in  lcni;'li.  On  fine  days  tlic  Pnid-r 
presents  a  hitrhly  int cretin;;  scene,  from  the  chci  iiid  nji- 
])carance  of  the  wlio].'.  and  tlic  iriiat  variety  of  ditiVrent 
nations,  Hungarians,  iiohemians,  Italians,  and  others.  There 
are  many  coffee-houses  along  the  walks.  Even  the  hum- 
ble hackney-carriage  is  not  excluded  from  the  drive,  but 
mingles  among  the  brilliant  equipwea,  with  their  proud 
diq&y  of  coatMif-m  oowna  anf  «»efgfe|a^ttebpgle 
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servants  in  sc&rlet  and  Ejold-laced  liveries,  HiiniErarian 
lacqiuys  and  Bohemian  vapprs.  Tlie  drive  however  is 
not  the  ir.n-1  rhatac-tfii^tic  part  of  the  IViilor.  Not  far 
from  what  may  he  called  the  Prater  of  the  ereal  world, 
that  of  the  common  people  be^ns.  It  is  called  the 
Wiu>tel  Pmter,  not  from  wiirat.  'a  sausage/  oo  account  of 
the  great  quantity  of  sausafea  consumed  there,  u  some 
touiuta  have  coajectutyjl  but  ffom  the  naoy  puppet- 
■howa,  called  In  Vienna  Worrtet-eptele.  It  is  eoTered  with 

innumer-.ihle  liqiiur-shops,  Russian  swines,  roundaboHtS, 
jiifrglers.  ai'.'.!  all  Mirls  of  diversions  for  the  lower  classes, 
who.  on  SLiiuinN-^  uiiii  holidays  in  the  afternoon,  repair 
thither  in  throngs.  The  whole  is  like  a  i,'reat  lair  or 
encampment  of  sutlers' booths  ;  1  on rows  of  tables  and 
benches  are  constantly  su])plied  with  guests,  who  seem  to 
have  no  thought  but  to  enjov  themaelvea.  Adjoining  the 
Prater  is  the  Ausarten,  and  next  to  that  the  Brigi'ttcnau, 
which  are  verj-  agreeable  walks,  but  not  so  frequented  as 
the  Prater. 

The  environs  of  Vieima  are  very  picturesque.  On  tiu- 
north  it  has  the  beautiful  i-^huuls  of  the  Danube:  on  the 
west  the  lofty  Kalilenberg  mountain  ;  on  the  south, 
hills  covered  with  thick  forests  and  ric  h  viiMi]raids,  the 
None  Alpe  eommeneing  with  the  Schneebeig  it.  €.  enow 
mountain),  and  towards  Modtm  and  Baden  a  daric  rirele 
of  hills,  valleys,  ruins  of  castles,  antique  churclies,  itiodcrn 
palaces,  ana  handsome  country-seats.  The  imperial 
palaces  of  Si  honbrunn  and  Laxemlraig  are  at  a  ihoirt  dis- 
tance from  the  city. 

The  climate  is  in  general  not  so  healthy  as  that  of 
London  or  Paris:  it  is  extremely  variable,  great  heat  being 
often  iuddenly  followed  by  sevete  cold ;  yet,  though  an 
anttoit  proverb  says,  *  Vienna  aut  ventosa  aut  venenosa.' 
this  seems  to  be  rather  exa^i^erated.  The  islands  and  the 
parts  of  the  city  next  the  river  an*  subject  to  inundations, 
and  the  atnio>phere  is  fre(|ueutlv  foeey.  The  uumher  of 
(leatlis  exceeds  that  of  hirths;  so  that  the  ji  mIi  ul  increase 
of  tiie  population,  which  now  amounts  to  3l)U,0(X),  including 
the  garrison  of  14,000  men,  must  be  dwing  to  the  influx  of 
strangers. 

In  1B40  the  population  vras  composed  as  Ibllows 
Natives  of  Vienna  ....  2(M,296 
Natives  of  the  provinces  .    .  l.')G,300 
Fbraignaa  ......  17,4U3 


Total  .  .  :i')K,127 
The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  are  a  gay,  friendly,  and  hos- 
pitable race  of  people,  among  whom  a  stranger  quickly 
iinds  himself  at  home.  Among  the  upper  claims  he  finds 
none  of  the  stiffhen  and  reserve  that  he  jneets  with  in 
some  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  he  is  perhaps  even  more 
^rialltietl  and  surprised  by  the  comfortable,  happy,  and 
coiueuted  appearance  of  tfie  lower  orders.  In  I'l,  public 
walks  and  gardens  they  seem  to  have  no  thought  beyond 
the  enjoyment  of  the  p&ssing  hour:  it  is  in  the  Prater 
especially  tliat  the  joyous  and  careless  diaracter  of  the 
Attstrians,  and  (heir  love  of  harmless  amusement,  has  fall 
seope  for  dinriaying  itself.  '  It  is  a  pleasant  sij^ht,'  savs  a 
latewriter,  •fo  see  family  parties,  in  a  fine  aflernooii.  pitch 
their  tents  under  the  spreadiuic  trees,  enjoy  tlieir  humble 
feast;  dtink,  bush,  and  siug;  while  their' children  sport 
around  them.  No  churlish  police  serjeant.  with  tyrannic 
cane,  to  warn  them  off  the  ercensward  ;  no  portentous 
board,  big  with  steel-traps  ana  q;»ring-guns,  to  scare  them 
with  its  thrrata.'  fieggwtiit  not  aeen  in  the  streets,  and 
one  may  traverse  them  at  all  hoars  by  day  nnd  by  nieht 
without  meeline  with  any  kind  of  disttuli'im  e  or  aimov- 
ance  :  vet  the  jiuhlie  police  is  neither  nuiiu'ioiis  r.or  lutrii- 
sivi\    l'irca<'hes  i:irr:i..'  are  rare,  ca.M'v  v.f  di uiikctuiess 

seldom  occur,  and  camuur-houses  are  unknown.  There  is 
none  of  that  open  display  of  vice  which  dio^ces  I^ondon 
and  Paris ;  and  yet  the  whole  number  of  the  gnaidians  of 
the  peace,  in  the  city  and  anborbs,  does  not  exceed  TOO 
mep.  Among  the  virtues  of  the  Austrians,  charity  is  pre- 
eminent ;  nor  are  they  so  devoted  to  pleasure  as  ro  neijl  leet 
the  cultivatioo  of  ilu'  mind:  not  otdy  are  tlieir  literary 
societies  very  numerous,  but  the  higher  clnsses  in  L'eiieraJ 
are  \ieiy  accomplished.  French.  English,  and  Italian 
are  s|H>ken  so  currently  as  almost  to  superwde  the  Oer- 
man ;  and  the  ladies  are  extraordinaiy  prafleients  in  flnirie, 
of  which  they  are  excessively  fond. 

There  is  a  very  vigilant  and  mteliigent  weret  ooliee  it 
Viiiua,  the  agenta  ef  wUeh  m  oIUb  penom  «r  good 


education,  agreeable  manners,  and  insinuating  addrttt ! 

they  have  the  appearance  of  gentlemen ;  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  w  aiters  at  the  hotels  and  coffee-houses,  by 
whom  every  step  of  the  stranger  is  watched,  his  lettcM 
often  ojieued,  and  all  his  concerns  reported. 

IliMtury. — Vienna,  called  by  the  Romans^  Vindobona, 
wa^  long  the  head-quai1ers  of  a  Roman  I^on,  and  the 
capital  of  Pannonia.  When  the  Roman  power  declined, 
H  was  successively  o<Terrun  by  the  barbarian  hoidea  of  the 
Hoths  and  linns,  till,  in  791,  Chariemagne  annexed  it  to 
liis  dominions.  It  was  then  and  long  afterwards  of  small 
extent;  St.  Stephen's  t'athednd,  now  in  the  cut  :f  of  the 
city,  being,  when  erected  in  1114.  without  the  walls. 
It  however  increased  progressively  from  the  mercantile 
advantages  of  its  situation,  and  by  being  the  usual  residence 
of  the  dukeS  and  emperor*.  The  most  remarkable  events  in 
its  annals  are  the  various  siee es  which  it  has  sustained.  In 
1484  it  was  taken  by  Mathias,  king  of  Hungaiy,  frho 
resided  in  it  till  his  death,  wlu-n  it  was  restored  to  Austria. 
In  I.i'i!)  the  Turks,  a-vsi.->tcd  by  the  liuntrarian  iiisur^'ents, 
approached  the  city,  and  though  they  did  not  succeed  in 
taking  it,  destroyed  the  suburbs.  In  IGliMhe  Buhemian 
insurgents,  supported  1^  a  party  in  Austria,  succeeded  in 
P -tu  trating  into  the  aty,  out  were  almost  immediately 
( \|H  lled,  and  hastily  retreated  to  Bohemia.  In  1625 
Torstenson.  a  Swedish  general,  with  an  army  of  Swedes  and 
German  Protestants,  made  an  attempt  on  Vienna,  when 
trrtMl  a!;iiin  was  felt ;  but  TnisteiiNOU  uiu-xjifcti-illy  i,'avc 
up  his  enterprise.  In  UiUS  a  new  palace  wluch  the  em- 
peror Leopold  had  erected  was  destroyed  by  fire,  a  cala- 
mity which  was  attributed  to  the  .Jews,  who  were  without 
exception  expelled  from  th6  city  and  the  province.  In 
1678  thenlague  bcolce  out  in  Uunganr*  wJueh  giaduaUj 
reached  Vienna,  when  it  carried  olf  m  fiie  city  4C4M  per- 
sons, and  73,3'2.'i  out  of  the  city.  In  10B8  the  ceiebra'pd 
attack  was  made  by  a  Turkish  army,  supported  by  vmiie 
disaf!\'cted  chiefs  in  Hungary,  which  reduced  the  c;ty  to 
extreme  distress,  and  would  probably  have  ended  fatally 
for  the  city,  and,  in  its  consequences,  for  I'liristendora. 
had  not  tlie  inhabitants  held  out  in  expectation  of  reiiei; 
which  at  length  eatne,  under  Jolm  flobieaky,  king  of 
Poland,  who.  with  00,000  men,  totally  defeated  the  Turkish 
army  of  nearly  20(),OIK).  In  1741  it  was  pressed  by  the 
Bavarians  on  the  west  and  by  the  l-'u  tieh  and  ]^rus--iar.  -  on 
the  north,  but  th»y  did  not  effect  anythinc-  In  171*7  it 
was  threatened  by  .Napoleon,  jf.nd  occupied  ly  him  in 
iKOo  and  iHOi).  Strict  discipline  was  observed  by  his 
troops  on  both  occasions. 

(Joseph  Freyiierr  v.  Hormayer,  fV«n,  teine  QttehiehU 
und  Denktnirdighi'iteru,  9  binde;  J.  v.  Hamwrtr. 
Gfsr/iirhte  det  Oimantsrhen  Heichet,  \0  ro\i.  8vo. ;  Blu- 
meiibach.  Gentiilde  der  rreicftiitchm  Mnnarckif,  3 

\  o!s. ;  iJif  (Ji'stcrreirbis,  If  X  ifional  KncyrU'ttiidti',  G  vols.. 
1H38;  Brockhaus,  Cunvertatiunt  Lexicon ;  Murray,  ^fanti- 
Owk  of  Southern  Otrmmy;  Bsssel ;  Stein ;  HiwehVlmawi } 
L'annabich:  &c.) 

VIENNA,  TREATY  OP.  [Ttearv.] 

VIENNE,  River.  [Loirf.] 

VIE.NNK,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north-east  hvthe  dej'  irtr.i.  nl  of  Indre  et  Loire,  on  the 
east  by  that  of  fndre,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Haute 
Viennc,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Charcute,  on  the  w  est  by 
that  of  Deux  SOvres,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of 
Maine  et  Loire.  Its  ibtlb  ii  Irregular :  the  greatest  lenglii 
is  fltooi  nortli-narth-west  to  sonft<aoalJhoaatt  ftom  the  junc- 
tion of  Hie  three  departments  of  Maine  et  Loire,  Indre  et 
Loire,  and  Vienne,  to  that  of  the  three  depattments  of 
Haute  Vienne.  Cliarente,  and  Vienne,  H«l  miles ;  the 
greatest  breadth,  at  iiL^lit  :ii',i,'K-  to  the  length,  is  from  the 
border  of  the  department  of  Deux  U^vres,  near  L'lvray,  to 
that  of  the  depvtment  of  Indre,  new  LaTr^mouille,  51 
miles.  The  ana  of  Uie  department  is  cstunatcd  at  2617 
•onare  niika,  whhdi  eonrideraMy  exceeds  the  average  atcn 
01  the  French  departments,  and  is  almost  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  the  English  county  of  Lincoln  (2611  square  niilesX 
The  population,  in  iKiti,  "was  '207,1170;  in  1H3I,  2S2.731  ; 
and  in  IKIG,  '2H7,t.xr2,  showing  an  increase  in  the  la&l  fi^e 
years  of  4271,  or  .ibout  1  .'i  per  cent.,  and  giving  nearly 
1 10  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  of  popula- 
tion it  IS  lar  below  tlie  average  population  of  the  depart- 
mcnta,  and  in  donstiT  of  popufittion  la  just  about  tteo-toiidt 
oftbosvemn;  it nlh eoMridenbly abaii b both leaeola 
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the  e«|>i(a1,  u  on  the  Clain,  in  46*  9&'  N.  lat.  and 

(y  20*  E.  lone.  ;  IW)  milf*  in'a  din-ct  liiU'  south-west  of 
Paris,  or  21:}  miles  hy  thtj  road  llirousli  Cliartres,  Vendome, 
Tours.  1111(1  ( 'hfiti-llenuik. 

The  department  hai>  no  mountains;  the  chain  of  h\\\&, 
the  hcii;ht.s  of  Gatine,  which  extends  from  the  central 
nuHuitaiii*  of  Auvewne  towaid  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 
oroaeet  tile  wmth-weatem  side  of  the  departraent  near  the 
border  in  a  noi-th-westerti  direc  tion  ;  and  a  branch  from  these 
hills  cxlemls  towards  the  norli»-t>iVst,  betvsetn  tho  ("Iain 
and  till'  Thoue.  and  occupies  the  northern  part,  cxicpt  juht 
at  the  nortliem  extremity,  where  the  hills  subside  into 
the  valley  of  the  Loine.  The  central  part,  between  the 
C'lain  and  theVienne,  eonsistsof  tolerably  high  gronnd; 
but  the  part  east  of  the  IHenne  is  low.  The  nortlneaitem 
bofder  of  the^  department  is  occupied  by  the  cretaceous 
Ibrmations  which  surround  the  chalk  ba.sin  of  Paris:  the 
rt'>t  of  llie  dei>artniO!it  is  OL-c-upiod  hy  the  SLLoiidary  rocks 
w  hich  intervene  between  the  erelaccoiis  and  nnvrcd  sand- 
stone groups,  except  just  towards  the  south-eastern  border, 
where  the  lower  secondary  and  primitive  formations  crop 
out.  No  coal  is  du^,  and  there  were,  in  1834,  only  three 
eatablish meats  for  the  manufacture  of  iron :  in  these  were 
three  famaees  for  the  production  of  pig-iron,  and  live 
^trgfin  for  the  niiin',i!';ii  hire  of  \Yront^ht-iron.  ClKirccial 
was  the  fuel  empluyril.  Tin  ro  arc  several  quarries  lor 
millstones,  wlu'lstones.  li(hotrra])liie-stone,  limestone,  and 
frec!«tone ;  and  a  (piarTy  of  uiaible  which  takes  a  good 

Edish.  There  are  mineiil  «wters  at  La  Roche-Poaay,  near 
e  junction  of  the  Crenae  and  the  Gartempe :  thqr  are 
hnpregnated  with  atdphur. 

The  department  beloiiijsalnK.sl  entirely  to  the  l)a.siti  of  the 
Loire  ;  a  \ery  sm;i!l  part  in  the  south-wesl  corner,  about 
Civ  ray,  bi  !;>n<r-  t  i  tlie  basin  of  the  Charenti'.  'fiie  Viennc, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Loire  [Ix)Iuk], 
enters  this  department  on  the  south,  just  above  Availies, 
and  flows  in  a  tolerably  direct  northward  course  throu£h 
the  department,  which  it  quits  below  the  junction  of  the 
Creuae.   About  65  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Vienne  are 
in  this  department  or  on  the  border ;  and  abouc  IT  mileis 
namely,  from  the  junction  of  the  Clain,  are  navipabie.  The 
official  statement  makes  the  navigation  22  miles.  NeaHy 
all  the  othei  ii\ers  of  the  department  arc  tributaries  of  the 
Vienne  ;  the  Grande  Blourde,  the  Ozon  (both  small),  and 
the  Crcuse  join  it  on  the  right  bank ;  and  the  Dive  (small) 
and  the  Chun  on  the  leg  bank  :  the  Veude,  which  joins  it 
on  the  left  bank  lonjf  after  it  quits  this  department,  and 
the  Mable,  a  feeder  of  the  ^  eude.  have  their  source  amid 
the  hills  on  the  north  of  tiie  dciiartment.    The  Creuse  has 
the  last  21)  miles  of  its  cotirse  i  li\  e  of  which  are  navigable) 
on  the  border  of  this  depailment:  its  feeder  the  Gaik  nipe 
rises  in  the  drautment  of  Creuse,  but  has  the  lower  part 
of  its  cotuaoi  fir  neariy  40  miles,  within  or  upon  the  border 
of  fliis  department.  Tne  Ang^lin,  a  feeder  of  the  Outemp, 
and  the  Sarleron  and  Bt  nnise,  feeders  of  the  An<;lin,  be- 
long partly  to  this  di  jjii  tment.    The  ('lain  rises  in  the 
department  of  ('harente,  luil  has  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
course  of  more  than  tKJ  miles  in  this  department.  It 
receive  the  (  Uiere  on  the  ri^ht;  afldtte  Pairou.  the  Dive, 
the  Vonne,  the  Boivie.  the  Auanoe»  and  the  Palu  on  the 
kft.  None  of  the  afflnents  of  the  Vienne  are  navi^ble, 
except  the  Creuse,  and  that  for  a  ver}'  short  distance  ;  so 
that  the  department,  thoujE^h  traversed  by  several  consider- 
able streams,  ha.s  no  other  inland  naviiralion  tlian  that  of 
the  V'ienne  22  miles,  the  ('reuse  5  miics,  and  the  Dive 
Smiles;  in  all  only  3.">  miles,    llie  Dive  here  noticed  is 
not  the  small  tributary'  of  the  Vienne  or  of  the  (  'lain  men- 
tioned above,  but  a  tributary  of  the  Thou6,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loire,  wlaieh  joini  that  nver  below  the  Vienne.  The 
Bire  riaee  in  the  department,  and  has  the  prreater  part  of 
its  course  within   or   upon  the  '.vcstrrn   bolder.  The 
Charente  just  crosses  tl;e  -milh-wcsUtii  corner  of  the  de- 
partment. 

There  are  no  navigable  canals.  There  were,  on  .January  1, 
188r«  awen  •  Routes  Royales,'  or  government  roads,  having 
an  a|i;gregate  leogth  of  218  oulea,  namely,  178  miles  in 
repair,  1  mile  out  of  repair,  and  89  miles  unfinuhed.  The 

pnncipal  road  is  that  from  Paris  by  Tours  to  Bordeaux, 
which  enters  this  department  on  the  north-east  side,  across 
the  Creuse  just  above  its  junction  vvirh  the  \'ieiine,  and 
runs  by  Chdtellerault,  Jauhiais,  Puitu  i-s,  Vuniuie,  and 
Oouht-Verac.  The  road  from  Paris  to  .Niort  and  Koehe- 
fort  branches  fivm  this  road  beyond  Toitieni,  and  runs  by 
loignan.  Roada  nm  fiom  Poitien  by  Chaurigny  and  St. 


Savin  to  ChSteauroux  ;  by  Lussac  to  Limoges ;  and  by 
Mirebeau  and  London  to  Sauinur  on  the  Loire.  The  de- 
partmental roads  have  an  aggregate  length  of  140  miles, 
namely.  miles  in  repair,  14  miles  out  of  repair,  and  72 
miles  unfinished.  The  communal  roads  (which  resemble 
our  parish  roads >  have  an  aggre^U:e  length  of  60Q0  miles. 

Ine  air  is  geoeraUy  mild.  The  north  wiad  prevails  in 
winter,  the  north-weet  wind  in  spring,  and  the  south  wind 
in  sunirm  r.  Tlie  north-west  wind  is  liiMiiu  ntly  injurious 
to  veijcUilion,  aiul  to  the  health  of  the  inhal)ita'iitj>,  by  the 
sudden  traiisitmn  which  it  occasions  from  heat  to  cold. 
The  niai-shcs  which  aio  found  on  the  western  side  of  the 
dejpwrtment  are  unhialtl  y. 

The  area  of  the  department  may  be  stated  in  round  mm- 
ben  at  1^1804100  aeraa,  <tf  whieh  more  tiian  1,000,000  aeiee 
are  under  the  plough.  The  most  productive  soils  are  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  department;  those  on  tiie  south 
and  south-east  are  general! v  poor.  The  princiiial  jtiwiuu- 
tions  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  pca.s,  ami  potatoes. 
Tlie  meadows  occupy  above  lU).l)iJ<)  acres,  and  the  heaths, 
or  open  pastures,  nearly  Kmi,ihn).  A  great  number  of 
horses,  mules,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goat£,  and  pin  are 
bred:  poaltqr  is  abundant.  The  vmeyards  opcupv  70,000 
acres:  the  wine  is  generally  of  ordinary  quality ;  the  best 
red  wines  are  those  of  (;hanipi::ny.  Couture,  .laulnais. 
Dissais.  (.'hauvigny,  Viilemort,  V  aux,  and  St.  Roniaiii ;  and 
the  white  wines  of  Loudon  and  Truis  Muutiers.  .Some 
wine  and  brandv  arc  sent  to  the  surrounding  departmcut^  or 
are  exported.  The  orchards  occupy  14,0(X)  acres,  the  woods 
200dOOU.  A  considerable  quaabty  of  walnuts  and  chest- 
nuts are  grown ;  the  latter  Ihmish  the  peasantry  with  en 
important  article  of  food. 

The  department  is  divided  into  live  arrundisscmenls,  as 
foUowa:— 
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In  the  airondissenent  of  Poitiers  are — Poitiers,  popula- 
tion of  the  commune  in  1826, 21,563 ;  in  1831, 23, 1 -28 ;  and  in 
1B36,  '22,000  [POrnsas].  on  the  Clain ;  Tivonue  and  Jaal« 
nais,  on  the  same  river;  SannytOr  Sunay,  and  Lusignan, 

on  the  Vonne;  Latill^,onthe  Auzance;  Neuville, between 

the  Aiuance  and  the  Palu;  and  Mirebeau  (popnlnti m 
17H1  for  the  town,  or  24(K>  for  tlie  whole  eommune  ,  on  a 
feeder  of^iie  Dive,  which  flows  into  the  Thoui'.  Vivoniie 
has  a  manurueture  of  coarse  woollens  and  some  dye-houses. 
It  has  a  'halle,'  or  market-house:  there  arc  twelve  yearly 
furs.  Jaulnais  has  four  yeariy  flura  for  wool  and  cattle. 
Lusignan  has  a  mannlhetuTe  of  coarse  woollens;  excellent 
macaroons  are  made  here,  and  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  grain,  and  trefoil  and  lucern  seed:  t In. re  are 
nine  yearly  fairs.  There  was  formerly  a  strong  castle  at 
Lusignan,  which  sustained  a  number  of  attacks  very  de- 
structive to  the  assailants  It  wius  however  taken,  and 
razed  by  the  duke  of  Montpensier  (a.d.  1574)  in  the  re* 
ligiouswaraof  the  siirteenth  cenhirv :  the  site  is  at  present 
occupied  by  a  pleasant  public  walk,  which  commands  an 
agreeable  prospect.  The  house  of  Lusignan  acquired  the 
crow  ns  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyiuiis.  .Mirebeau  wa.s  built  by 
Foulques  Nera,  count  of  Anjou,  who  also  erected  a  castle 
here.  In  this  castle  Elronore  of  Guienne,  widow  of 
Heniy  IL  of  England,  was  besieged  (a.d.  1202)  by  her 
grandson,  Arthur,  duke  of  Uretagne,  but  was  relieved  bv 
the  approach  of  her  son.  King  John  of  En^and,  who  took 
Arthur  prisoner,  and  afterwards  murdered  nin.  Mirebean 
has  trade  in  corn,  wine,  sheep,  and  wool.  It  gave  title  to 
the  district  of  Mirebclais,  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  Tin; 
village  of  Vouillf,  on  the  Auzanee  below  I^tille,  was  the 
scene  of  the  tnvnt  battle  >  a.d.  507)  in  which  Clovis  the 
Frank  defeated  and  slew  Alaric  II.,  king  Of  the  Visigoths  ; 
a  vi^oiy  wltich  was  followed  bv  the  conquest  of  nearly  all 
the  territories  of  the  Visigottia  m  Gaul. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chfttellernult  are — Chltelierault, 
population  ?n  1820,  924 1  ;  in  iKll,  9437;  and  in  1836, 
yCJ.')  [CuATKi.i.1' It  m  i  x],  on  the\  ieune;  Leneloitre,  on  a 
small  feeder  which  joins  the  \  leiine  at  Cliatellerault ;  I.a 
Roche  Pcsay,  on  the  (Creuse,  at  the  jmutmu  of  the  Gar- 
tempe; and'Plcumartio,  in  the  country  between  the  Qv- 
tempo  and  the  Vienne.  La  Roche  Fbia^igiliAdi^  hieogle 
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very  small  placf,  but  has  baths  and  mineral-water*,  which 
are  reconiracndcd  in  caaea  of  levLr.  Tlu-rc  aiu  twelve 
yearly  fairs.  ITie  villajje  of  Lc«  Onnes,  near  the  junction 
of  the  (  Veusc  and  the  Vicane,  has  a  iplwidid  maPWOn  and 
park  of  tlie  iamily  of  D'Argensnn. 

In  the  arrondisacment  of  Civray  are — Civray,  on  the 
Charente,  population  in  1826, 21il2 ;  in  1831, 2203  (of  whom 
1000  were  in  the  town  itiielf  t ;  and  in  1836, 2 1()0 ;  Charroax, 
on  cr  near  llie  L'luircnle  ;  Availles,  on  the  ^'il.■llnt>  ;  Us.son 
and  Gcn<;ay,  on  the  L'hicre  ;  iiiid  Couho-^  ciae,  on  the 
Dive,  wlucli  flij'.v.s  into  the  (  hiin.  (  iviiiy  has  a  church  of 
great  antiquity,  and  the  ruins  of  an  aiitient  ca-itle-  There 
are  a  rabordinate  court  of  jubtice.  an  agricultural  lociety, 
and  a  oommunal  hish  achool.  Trade  in  carried  on  in  com, 
chestnuts,  and  truffles.  Availles  has  some  chalybeate 
watei-s  in  tl-.i'  nciirlihourhood,  but  (hey  arc  of  little  repute, 
("ic'iiray  has  a  l  uarse  v.  ouUeu  lUamiliU'Uiro,  and  ftt^een  yearly 
fairs  lur  v.ool  and  cattle. 

In  the  arrondi«8ement  uf  Loudon  are — Loudon,  popula- 
tion in  182G,  5044;  in  1831,  rKi7«  (of  whom  4039  were  in 
tlie  town  itself;:  and  in  183G,  51)32,  on  the  road  from 
Poitiers  to  Saumur ;  Moncontour,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Dive, 
which  joiru  the  Thou^ ;  and  Monta,  in  the  cotintiy  between 
the  Dive  and  the  Mable.  Loudon,  or  I^udun,  is  an  an- 
tient  town,  situated  on  a  liill,  a  nl  sii;:ouii(lc<,l  by  vineyiudi* 
which  prodv.ce  some  of  the  best  wmo  in  the  dejiartnient : 
it  has  some  plca--sant  public  walks,  a  iheatre,  and  an 
hospital.  There  wat>  formerly  a  cabtle,  but  it  is  now 
daatroyed.  Coarse  woolleris  and  lace  are  manufactured ; 
and  couaideiable  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  brandy, 
walnuts,  and  oil:  there  are  seren  }  early  fain.  There  are 
several  t;ovemin«»t  oflRces,  a  Eubordiuaie  court  of  justice, 
an  ai,'iicultural  societv,  ami  a  communal  h'liih  sichool. 
I-ouduu  wai  I'v'i  UKily  the  eliief  lo.vn  of  the  district  of  Ix^u- 
duaais;  and  was  creeled  into  a  duchy.  It  was,  during  the 
liixtccnth  aud  early  part  of  the  seventeentli  ccnturiea, 
cliiefly  occupied  by  Protestants,  and  suffered  much  from 
the  Tevocahon  'of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Moncontour  is 
chiefly  known  by  the  defeat  sustained  here  (a.d.  1569)  by 
the  HuRUcnot.-i,  under  Admiral  Coligni. 

In  the  arrondis.<<emeiit  of  Montmorillon  are— 'Montraoril- 
lon,  population  in  IKJG,  ;j.')31} ;  in  iKll.  3G08  (of  whom 
;K!  )tj  were  in  the  town  itself;;  and  iu  I83(i,  4157,  on  tlie 
(i.irtempe ;  Soint-ijavin,  also  on  the  Gaitempe  ;  Angle,  on 
the  .iVnglln;  La  Tr^mouille.  on  the  Beuai^ ;  and  L'lle- 
Jourdain,  Lussac,  dintiiuaiisbed  as  Luwao-les-Cbiteaux, 
and  Cliauvigny,  on  the  vlenne.  Montmorillon  is  an  Ul- 
lu.iji  town  :  it  has  a  eiiriou^  nunuinieiif,  M.jjjiu.-L'd  to  be 
D.uKheal,  an  ecclesiastical  selmul,  ■■:  suliLiuhuak-  tuuit  ol' 
justice,  several  government  fisc  al  offices,  and  an  lu)>pit:u. 
fiibcuits  and  liigiilv  esteemed  macaroons  arc  made  ;  and 
there  are  paper-mifis,  bleach-gzounds  for  linen,  and  tau- 
yaids.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle  Mtened 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  Paris  markets.  There  are 
twelve  yearly  faii-s.  St.  Savin  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
sheep.  L  Ile-Joui-dain  hasp,  monthly  fair  for  cattle  and 
piov^iuiis.  t'hauvisrny  lias  twelve  yi;,,ly  i.iirs;  tliu:circt 
uud  sei<;e  and  leather  are  nianufactuied  id  liu- town,  aud 
some  tolerably  good  wine  is  grown  in  the  ikij,;.1  iiiiihoij  l. 

The  population,  when  uot  otherwise  described,  is  tiiat  of 
the  commune,  and  is  taken  from  the  census  of  1831. 

This  department  and  the  adjacent  one  of  Deux  Sdvres 
constitute  the  diocese  of  Poitiers,  the  bishop  of  which  is 
a  Kuffrairan  of  the  archbisl.up  nf  Bordeaux.  It  is  in  the 
jurisdiciiun  of  the  Conr  Royale  of  I'oiticrs,  aivL  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ai  aiii'mie  Univeisitairc  of  tlic  saaie  city.  It  is 
included  in  the  twelfth  military  division,  of  which  the  head- 
quarters arc  at  Nantes ;  KtA  sends  five  members  to  the 
Chuiiber  of  Deputies,  lit  respect  of  education  it  is  con- 
siderably below  the  averap^e  ofrVunce:  of  the  youn<:  men 
eiuoUeii  in  tlic  military  eciisus  of  182^-2'),  only  2."*  in 
esesy  hiiiuired  could  read  ami  \Mite,  while  the  average  of 
France  at  the  time  was  betv.ecii  3.t  w.nl  M. 

In  the  most  anticut  historic  pcriml,  this  depaitmciil 
roi  ined  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Pictones  vlliKroriv  ,  or, 
as  they  were  afterwards  called,  Pictavi,  a  Celtic  nation. 
In  the  division  of  Gaul  by  Augustus,  the  territory  of  this 
people  was  included  m  the  piovince  of  Acpiitania,  and  upon 
the  subdi>ision  of  that  provinee,  in  Aquitania  Sccuiida. 
The  town  of  lim&mun,  anenNards called,  from  the  name  of 
the  peoplp,  l'i'.  ta\i  n^w  I'oi:'ers  .,  nnd  the  jiosilion  Fines 
of  the  A:iic'nne  lti.iv::ary  l)it\veeii  Ar^'etitoniaira^  AiLTen- 
tuu)  and  Luuonuni,  were  in  the  limits  of  litis  ueparliueut. 
This  territory  was  on  (ha  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire 


included  in  the  khisdom  of  the  ViHg;oths,  bvt-iiw  ... 

from  I  hem  by  the  Franks.    In  the  middle  ages  it  formed 

part  of  the  county  of  Poitou.  [PoiTOU.l 

I,  Malte-Brun.  Uco^ruvkir  L'nicei  sfllv ;  Diclioniiui/  e 
(jt'"S:riip/n</uf;  Liiivertel ;  Vaysse  de  Vjliiere,  Jtineratre 

Descniiiif  dc  la  J  'runce.') 

VliilNNE,  UAUI£,a  department  of  Ihuiee,  bouodirf 
on  the  north  by  the  department  ot  Indie,  on  t!l|B.eufc  Iqr 

that  of  Creusc.  on  the  soutli-ea«t  by  that  of  Corr«?j;ei i  on 
the  south-wot  by  tiiat  of  Durdogne,  on  the  west  by  tl»t.of 
I  huiente,  and  on  the  north-wesi  bv  tliat  ofVienne.  lU 
form  IS  irregular,  approximating  however  to  a  quadrangle, 
haviug  its  greatest  length  from  northnorth-wcst  to  soulli- 
bouth-east,  from  the  junction  of  the  titree  departoieutii  of 
Vienne,  Indre,  and  Haute  Vienne,  to  the  border  of 
department  of  Corr^ze  between  Eymoutiers  an4  Clwmt 
beret,  GO  miles ;  and  it.s  greatest  bieadtli  at  right,  ancle*  to 


the  length,  from  the  bore; 


■r  111  thk 


'.opartmcnt  of  (  ro  '.ie. 


between  St.  Lt-onardaud  Buurgaucuf,  to  the  juuBtion  ol  tiit^ 
three  departments  of  Docd^fne*  Ohewmte,  ^nd.KaHMt 

\  icnne,  5()  miles.  ,i 
The  area  of  the  department  iaestigiat^d  at  2UG  squaw 
miles,  which  is  rather  under  the  average  areaof  Uie  Ficxjci^ 
de])aiiments,  and  lather  greater  than  the  English  cuuu^, 

of  Norfolk.  Tile  population,  in  1S2(J,  wjis  -JTi'.:)')!  ;  m 
]KU,  2S."),130  ;  and  in  lM3«.  2ti3.Ul  1 ;  show  lu-  ii;  ihv  lual 
five  years  an  iuerea.sc  of  7SS1,  or  nearly  2  s  per  ceat.,  and 
giving  13(i  or  li{7  inhabitaat.s  to  a  .-upaie  mile.  In  aipuuu( 
and  density  of  population  the  depar-tmei^t  is  considerahljif 
below  the  asvenge  of  the  French  depailmcuts ;  aud  vf  ly 
fkr  below  the  English  county  with  which  wc  Jiave  cpif).^ 
pared  it.  Limoges,  its  capital,  is  214  miles  .in  a |;Ur(;iA 
line  south-south-uest  of  Pariii,  or  236  miles  2>y  thej^piM 
through  UrU  aus,  Vierzon^  and  C^liteauyov* >  4^.  3^ 
N.  lat.  and  1'  15'  E.  long. 

Tl.L  heights  of  Gatinc,  Avhich  extend  froui  the  ^rcit 
centraJ  mountain-group  of  Auvergne  tA»a<d  Uie  ^wt^tkaj( 
the  Loire,  and  separate  the  basin  of  that  river  from  iiut 
basins  of  the  Garonne  and  tlie  Cliareute,  cross  tlie  southern 
part  of  this  department  in  a  dire<-lion  nearly  from  cast 
west.  Blount  Jargeau,  the  most  elevated  puiut  on  thi^ 
chain  of  hills,  is  estimated  at  3114  feet.  Auolher  chyin, 
nearly  parallel  to  these,  crosses  the  centre  of  the  dcpan- 
ment',  separating  llie  valley  of  the  Vienne  from  ll  at  ul.  itf^ 
feeder  the  Gartcmue.  The  moat  ele\a:ed  puiat  la  th|i|k 
chain  is  Le  Puy  le  Vieux,  SlQd  Cuet  high.  Tlic  muuulaii}^ 
have  generally  round  tops,  few4f  any  steej)  or  craggv 
suniniits  appear;  so  tliat  they  do  nut  jiresent  '.Lk  .^rand 
iiaijusing  appearance  of  tlie  .Vuvergiiat  group,  lii>  u^li  l^^y 
oeva.-^ionaii)'  afford  picturesi[iie  scenery.  The  whole  du- 
partmcut  is  occupied  by  the  primitive  or  lower  sccouduiv 
formations,  especially  by  granite.  Xo  cool  is  dug ; 
(here  were,  in  183J^  m  the  department,  almost  eftii^v 
the  southern  part,  twenty-six  iron-wonci^  with  aloe  nir> 
naccs  for  producing  pig-iron,  and  forty-eight  forges,  uf 
which  thirty-nine  were  fur  pivJiumg  wrought-iron  and. 
Iliac  for  siccl.  Charcoal  was  the  eluef  or  onl\  fuel  ciu- 
jdoyed.  Porcelain-day  i.s  olttaiiicd  from  pits  in  the  scuth 
of  the  department,  and  granular  felspar,  which  is  used, 
for  glazing  the  porcelain.  Good  graiiitu  and  other  buiid- 
ing-stone  and  limestone  arc  dug. 

The  department  is  chiefly  included  in  the  basiu  of  tlie 
Loire :  the  southern  slopes  of  the  heights  of  Gatinc  be- 
loau'  to  the  b.Lsins  of  the  ("harente  and  the  Garotir..'.  0:i 
thi  M'  slopes  I  he  Tardoire  and  the  IJandiut,  wiiic'i  uf.ile 
and  flow  into  tlie  Churente ;  and  the  Dronne,  the  Ish', 
and  the  Loue,  which  l)elong  to  the  system  of  the  Garonne, 
rise  ;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  course  of  tlu'se 
rivers  belongs  to  this  department  Of  tlic  tributaries  of 
the  Loire,  the  Vienne  Is  the  only  one  belonging  to  this 
(lepartnieiit,  which  it  cntei-s  on  the  cast  side,  a  few  miles 
Iroiu  ils  source  ^ia  the  (lej.arliiient  of  (.'orrei!e  and  cn'-v^e.-^ 
from  ea.tt  to  west  into  tlu-  (!i  p;ulnient  of  L'hareiite  ;  jja  - 
iiig  Kymoutiers,  St.  Leonard,  Liiaogc.-,  -Aixc,  and  bt, 
Juuicn.  It  receives,  on  the  light  b:aik,  the  Maude,  the 
Tliorion  or  Taurioo,  UteGlane,  and  tlic  Issoirc;  and  ou  the 
left  bank,  the  Combad  or  Combade,  tlie  Briance  (fonnrj 
by  the  junction  of  the  Grande  IJriance  and  the  Petite 
Briance),  the  ^Vixelte,  the  Gorre,  and  theVaire.  T1k-,c 
feeders  are  all  siaall.  Tlie  Vaire  and  the  Is-.oiie  joiu  '. lie 
Vienne  bcyoud  the  Haiils  of  tlie  department.  The  tla;- 
li  nii  e,  a  fi  etler  of  the  Crease  (which  join-,  tlie  ^'lel•.ae 
lung  idler  it  leaves  litis  deparUueutj,  draitu  tlie  notlliuu 
put :  it  receives  the  Sfeine  and  tbfi  ^aa^^^Uksc^ig^i^^glQ 
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the  Ardour,  the  Coaze,  and  the  Vineoa  (whieh  reeeim  the 
Glayeole)  on  the  left.  The  Benaiae  and  the  Auleron, 
feeders  of  tb«  Ao^in  (an  affluent  of  the  Oart«tnpe  not  be- 
Jongin^  to  tiiii  department),  rise  within  the  northern 

bonier.    Ponds  arf  numerous,  but  none  of  them  lartje. 

The  department  is  entirely  destitute  of  water  communica- 
iion  :  none  of  the  above  mma  MW  iiftTigtMe,  and  there  are 
no  navii^ble  canals. 

The  number  of '  routes  rojdM,*  or  govemMWil;  roads,  on 
the  lat  of  JaauuT,  1837,  was  seiren,  naving  an  a^p«f  ate 
len^h  of  86  mires,  namely.  132  miles  in  repair,  iift  miles 
out  of  repair,  and  4()  miles  luitinished.  The  jirinr-ipal  rond 
IS  that  Inim  Paris  tu  Ikudeiuix  by  Orli'ans.  Chateuuroiix, 
Limoj^es,  and  Periirucnx.  This  cnttrs  the  dcpartnifiit  on 
the  north-east  side,  and  runs  smith  by  ^vest  thrniirrh 
I<iange%  Aixe,  and  Cha]us,into  the  depart ni^'nt  ot  Dor- 
^em.  The  toad  torn  Paris  to  Toulouse  branches  from 
tiro  ^  Lfanoges,  and  nms'lMnith^oiith-eaBt  by  Pierre-Bof- 
fijre  into  the  departmnnt  of  Cnrrize.  Roads  from  Limoges 
run  westward  by  St.  Junu'n  to  An^oulOme,  north-westward 
by  Bellac  to  toitiers,  and  eastward  by  St.  L6oti.ird  to 
/Uibuason  (in  the  department  of  (  Veusc)  and  Clermont- 
Ferrand.  A  road  IVom  Dorat,  in  the  northern  pail  of  the 
depaitineiittniDs  eastward  to  Gu^t,  in  the  atUpioinff  de- 
peHmevt  ef  Oeose.  The  depeitnieafal  roods  oad  at  the 
same  time  an  ag^gate  length  of  177  miles,  namely,  70 
in  good  repair,  2Q  out  of  repair,  and  69  unfinished.  The 
Ticiiinl  roads  (corresponding  to  onr  pariah  loads)  had  a 
length  of  above  42(X)  miles. 

From  the  general  elevation  of  the  soil  and  the  ranges  of 
mountains  traversing  the  department,  the  air  is  colder  than 
Hie ' latitude  wouldlead us  to  expect.  The  average  tem- 
veratore  of  Limoges  is  less  than  that  of  Paris,  though  it  is 
■tuated  fbll  three  degrees  more  to  the  southward.  The 
atini»j)lu're  is  moist  and  the  temperature  changeable. 

Tlitt  area  of  the  dopartmcnt  may  t)e  t  sliniated  in  round 
numbers  at  1,:*70.(MX)  acres;  of  wliich  about  'Hr^.lKKJ  acres 
(or  ieaa  than  two-fit'th.'i)  are  under  the  plough:  but  of  this 
ttttf  a  small  portion  is  calculated  finr  wheat.  A  eonsider- 
alkta  qnantihr  of  lys  and  bodnrheat  is  grown;  the  nowth 
of  ooni  is  nDwcTcr  insufRclent  fbr  the  support  of  the  in- 
habilBnts, but  the  dcficicnfy  is  made  up  by  the  aViundance 
of  chestnuts.  The  meadcnvsare  vi'ry  cxteiiMve,  amounting 
in  the  aegregafe  to  above  32(),<XJ«)  acres,  besides  2:W.OO(3 
acres  of  neatl],  oommoD,  or  other  open  pasitnre,  and  graz- 
ing forms  the  moit  important  branch  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry. The  luiy  k  eieellant,  but  the  artificial  giaaaes  are 
searcely  known.  A  gfcat  noaAer  of  mulee;  hoiaea  of  the 
IJmousin  breed,  which  are  among  the  moat  ezoellent  and 
most  esteemed  in  France,  and  of  homed  cattle,  are  reared. 
Horse-races  and  a  cattle-show  are  held  yearly  at  Liiiiotres, 
and  prizes  arc  di&tiibuted.  Pigs  are  numerous.  The 
vineyards  occupy  only  about  70U()  to  8000  acres,  and  pru- 
daoe  only  ordinary  red  wine :  the  orchards  and  gardeiu 
eeeonr  anout  oooo  acres.  The  woodlands  ocou|iy  above 
90,000  acres,  chiefly  in  small  clumps  or  in  oopMS :  chest- 
nuts and  walnuts  are  grown  in  great  abundance,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  quantity  of  oak  timber.  Game  is  ptOD- 
tiftil.    A  great  number  of  bees  arc  kept. 

Ttie  departamitiacfiTiidediiitoftnr 
follows 

Anala 

Ski-     ^■■W       Com-  da. 
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A  later  statement  of  tiie  nmnber  of  eaatons  or  districts, 

each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  makes  them  amount  to 

27  for  the  whole  department. 

In  the  arrondisscmcnt  of  Linioijcs  are — Limogca  fpopu- 
laUon,  in  1826,  25,612;  in  27.070,  of  whom  23,8i>4 

Were  in  the  town  itself;  and  in  IKKJ,  29,700 1  [Limooks], 
am  the  Vienoe;  Aixe,  St.  Ldonard  (pop.  3299  for  the  town, 
or  9in  tor  me  whole  commune),  and  Kymoutiem  (pop. 
8436),  on  the  same  river ;  Pierre-Buffi^  and  Salagnac  on 
the  Briance;  St.  Paul,  between  the  Briance  and  the 
Vienno  ;  Chafcniincur.  on  11:"  ( "icnl  adc  .'I'ld  rt  \rii'.  on  [ 
the  Maude.  Aixe  ha.s  bomc  iioiuan  remums  and  the  ruins 
o(a  castle  of  the  middle  um.  Bt.  UOMld  it  OQ  an  cou- 
'  F.Cn  No.  16&i>. 
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nence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  l^euie^  over  wUeU  there 
is  a  handsome  bridge.  It  is  a  tolerabljr  weTI-hoilt  town, 
and  its 'boulevards' command  a  pleasant  prospect.  Th** 
church  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  There  are  paper-mills 
and  c(ii)per-warks,  and  the  townsmen  manufacture  woollen 
common  hats,  ptircidain,  and  sheepskin  and  other 
leather.  There  is  a  monthly  fair,  and*  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on.  At  Evmoutiers  (or  Aimoutier),  which  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vienne,  in  a  mountainous  district,  there 
are  tan-jrarda,  and  cottonjram  is  manulkctured ;  there  is 
a  monthly  tiie.  Pierre-nuffiire  has  a  handstone  stone 
bridge  over  the  Briance,  on  the  left  bank  of  whieh  it  is 
situated.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  part  of  wliich 
is  occupied  as  the  town-house.  Cotton-yarn  and  leather 
are  manufactured,  and  there  arc  twelve  yearly  fain.  Peyxat 
is  pleasantly  situated ;  it  was  antientiy  a  plaee  of  soms 
strength ;  it  has  now  tirelre  jearijr  Ihin. 

In  the  ammdissement  of  Bielhuj  are— Bellac  Cpopniatioti 
in  1826,  3400;  in  1831,  3607,  of  whom  :?n-25  were  m  the 
town  itself;  and  in  183G,  3.')8n  [IJi-i  i  u  \  near  tiie  Viii- 
cou ;  Lauriere,  between  the  Couze  and  the  .\rdour; 
Chiteau-Ponsal  '  pop.  :J742\  on  the  Gartempc  ;  Magnac- 
Ijival  ( pop.  Mf^)},  and  Le  Dorat  (pop.  1W)5  for  the  town, 
or  2237  lor  the  whole  commune),  near  the  Brsm ;  and 
Lussac-les-Eglises,  near  the  Benaiae.  Paper  is  made  at 
l^uridre :  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Some  antient  in- 
scriptions have  been  dug  up  at  Chfiteau-Ponsat.  At  Mag- 
nac-Laval  woollen  cloth>  and  pnper  rin-  iiKuni!iu  tured.  A 
weekly  fair  is  held  durintr  the  interval  between  the  middle 
of  December  and  the<  amival.  Lc  Dorat  is  a  good  town  ; 
the  inhabitants  manufacture  woollen  cloth  and  cotton  goods, 
barometers,  and  w  ci^ta  and  measures.  There  is  a  monthly 
fair  for  cattle,  JionaB,  moles*  pouhry,  flax,  hemp,  and 
linen.  Lnssae-les-Bgliaet  has  a  yearly  fair  for  fat  cattle. 
At  Danac,  a  village  of  al'o  it.  2(X)i)  inhabitants, not  far  from 
Le  Dural,  is  a  laryic  glasbhouse  for  making  bottles,  aiul  an 
earthenware  manufactorj'. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Kochechouart  are — ^Roche- 
chouart  (population  in  1R26, 1530;  in  1831,  3906,  of  whom 
1571  were  in  the  tovm  itself;  and  in  1836, 4123),  on  the 
Vaire ;  and  8t  Jnnicn  (pop.  3406  for  the  town,  or  B68B  fbr 
the  whole  commune\  on  the  Vienne.  Kochechouart  has 
the  remains  of  an  antient  cjistle  on  tlie  crest  ol'  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  at  the  loot  of  which  the  town  stands.  The 
castle  W!u«  besie'j:ed  without  success  by  the  English  in  the 
wars  of  Edward  III.  Tlie  town  has  a  subordinate  court  of 
justice  and  one  or  two  fiscal  jg^ovemment  offices.  St. 
Jnnien  is  bmlt  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  the.junction  of  the 
Glane  with  the  Vienne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  bonleviirds,  which  are  planted 
with  trees  and  command  a  pleasant  pni-jM  rt  of  tne  sur- 
rounding country:  it  is  an  old  town,  and  is  one  of  the 
busiest  places  in  the  department.  The  only  building  de- 
serving notice  is  the  parish  church.  The  townsmen  ma- 
nufacture gloves,  which  are  in  high  leput^  blankets  and 
cotton  coverlets,  bats,  wooileo  cloois,  iei»a»  pimelain  and 
conmum  earthenware,  ehamois  and  other  leather,'  and 
paper.  There  are  bleach-houses  for  wax  and  dve-l  i-.x  s. 
Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  Iiorses,  mules,  cuttie, 
hides,  corn,  lu  tnp,  tlax,  and  wine,  espeelallyat  tlie  finis, 
which  are  held  monthly. 

Iti  tile  arrondissement  of  St.  Yneix  are — St.  Yrieix  (po- 
pulation in  1^  2746:  in  1881, 6542,  of  wliom  2892  were 
la  the  town  itadf ;  and  in  189S,  6B0O),  on  the  Lone ;  Chains 
ontheTardoire  ;  and^^t.  Germain-les-Belles  Filles,  between 
the  Grande  Hrianco  :.!'.d  ilii  I'etite  Briance.  St.  Yrieixisan 
ill-built  town  :  it  has  tivf  jiarish  churches,  one  of  which,  a 
CoUe^atc  chmch,  is  considered  an  admiral)lc  s])ecimen  of 
Gothic  arohitseture.  The  townsmen  manufacture  por- 
celahi  and  oommon  earthenware,  wooUen  cloths  and  coarse 
woollen  ituiBi,  and  leather.  There  are  some  iron-works. 
The  materials  for  making  and  glaring  the  pOTcelain  are 
dug  close  to  the  town.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  hempen 
thread  and  porcelain  clay.  There  are  a  subonlinatc  court 
of  justice,  some  fiscal  i^oveniment  otiiees,  and  an  atrricul- 
tural  society.  St.  Yrieix  sustained  «  loni;  siei^e  dunnijihe 
war  of  the  l.«ague.  Chalus  h;i>  some  lusloncai  interest  a.s 
being  the  place  where  Ricbaul  1.  Ca'ur-de-Lion)  of  Eng- 
land leociTcd  his  death-wound,  A  J}.  1180.  It  is  divided  by 
thelMoire  into  the  upper  and  the  lowertown :  the  up[)t  r 
tnwn,  formerly  distill  ;uis!i<  d  by  the  name  of  Chalus-Cha- 
brol.was  defended  by  a  strong  fort  or  tower;  another 

tower  defended  the  lower  town,  che.ius  b    <  vr  ii  ycarij„_, 
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fun,  one  of  which  U  a  great  hocu  aaii  ifiiil^  Smc* 
GLMmain-]es-B«)l^  fUitf  hf^  wfcial  y«ur|y  fiua  aw  oon 

aiiil  ealtlf.  '       .  . 

The  pupulation.  when  not  otherwise  deacrilw^  Isliltt  of 
^«  f:pmmuru.>,  nod  tVum  th«  csans  of  1831. 

This  depoi'laivut  uid  the  adjoining  departqient  of 
Creuw  cooktitute  tlie  diocese  of  Limosfcs,  the  bishop  of 
^hich  is  a  suffragan  of  thv  archbishop  of  Bourf^ett.  It  is 
la  the  jiii-ifdictioii  ol'  lliu  (  'our  Kovak'  ol'  I,iin<)>,'ch  and  in 
Uie  dislriut  yl'  llu'  Ai  JuJciniL-  Uiiivnsitairi'  oi  Uu'  siiiiif  city. 
It  in  coniprvtiendi-d  in  llie  iWU-cntli  inili'ar)  l^)i()n,  ul' 
which  th^  he3fd-quartc»  are  sit  Jiomges.  It  returnM  live 
inemberito  the  Chamber  of  Dcpuln^s.  In  respect  of  edu- 
cation it  if  one  of  the  inott  backward  >i  iIh'  Krtticli  di- 
puitments,  being  Mirpaised  by  all  e\ri  j  i  tni;  dipnrt- 
llitiills  of  Cht-r,  All  II  I  ,  (111  J  ( liin  rze.  Ol  t-very  Imndreci 
yount;  men  etiinllrd  m  ilic  iniliim y  census  ol"  lH^2y  only 
thirteen  could  read  and  '.witc  ;  tlic  awnii^e  of  thadtpart- 
nieiit:i  being  ubove  thirt^-uiiie  in  every  liundred. 

In  till!  niobt  antient  hutoric  period  this  part  of  Franco 
balonged  to  the  LsmevioM  (Af/io/^tHc,  SirptboX  or  LimoTiet 
(Ai^mkw,  Ptolemy),  or  Lomovici  ( A  ofiovitm),  a  Ceftic  nation : 
tlie  form  Ijen>ovices  i*  that  used  by  tlic  hiht  Latin  anllio- 
riticii.  Some  portion-*  ul'  tlie  noitli-wi  ati  rn  buider  ol'  the 
de|>artme!it  woe  in  Ibe  terntory  of  tlie  I'lctoncs.  In  tiie 
liqiuau  division  of  Gaul  liie  country  ol  the  i^cmoyices  and 
tba  Piotoiiett  was  included  in  tiie  province  of  Juniitaine ; 
and  upcn  it»  •ubdiviNpn,  tjiat  of  tbeLemoniiaa  In  Aquir 
iania  Prima,  and  that  of  the  nctonee  in  Axijuitailia  Seeunda. 
iuogusloritum.  tbe  capital  of  llie  I.eniovtces,  called  I'rom 
them,  ill  the  later  pciiud  ul'  Die  Koiiian  dominion,  l.emo- 
vice»,      Ihe  i)rifici!l   Linioixes.  ibr  downl'ail  ol'  the 

Roman  empire,  lln-^  di  pai  imeul  sva«  Hubjuct  iir>t  to  the 
Vi<igoth8k  afterwaiiU  to  ibe  Franks.  In  the  middle  aires 
it  was  chiefly  included  in  the  province  of  Limousin  or 
Limosin;  but  some  parts  of  the  north  and  cast  were 
included  in  the  province  of  Ia  Marche ;  and  a  small  por- 
tion on  the  west  side  in  the  province  of  Poitou.  [Marchk, 
LiMoustN;  Tuiior  j 

(Malle-Bnm,  tiio/^niphit: ;  \  aysac  de  V  illiers,  Jtt/ii- 
raire  Descriptif ;  Dicttonnaire  Gtographique  Universei.) 

VIENNE,  a  town  in  Fi-nnce«  capital  of  an  arrondiaae- 
ment  in  the  department  of  laiire,  SB8  miles  in  a  direct 
line  south-south-west  of  PariN  or  31)2  miles  by  the  road 
through  Sens,  Auxerre,  Autim,  Chftlons-snr-SaOne,  and 
I,yon;  in  45"  :{2'  N.  lat.  and  r  r>r  K.  lonsr. 

.  Vienne  is  a  place  ol  trn  at  antKimfy,  and  retains  many 
laonunients  of  its  former  splendour;  but  the  antient  town 
was  considerably  larger  Uian  the  modem  one.  A  Roman 
^Otttetiue  of  pyiamidical  form,  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  out 
of  the  aouthen  gate-of  the  t^wn,  appears  from  tradition, 
and  (Vom  traces  of  the  antient  nunparts,  to  have  been  ones 

in  the  midclle  of  the  town,  which  is  said  lo  ha\e  lieen 
tliree  miles  in  circuit.  The  modern  town  i.->  on  the  left  or 
ea«t  bank  of  the  Klionc,  just  at  tin-  junction  of  the  (li  re,  a 
little  river  which  Hows  through  Vienne.  The  town 
occupies  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  narrow  vallo)  throutrh 
irUck  thu  river  flows,  and  extends  to  the  bank  of  the 
KhOoe,  over  whieh  there  is  a  bridge  uniting  Vienne  with 
the  vi!I;ure  of  Sainte-t^olombe.  Tlie  town  is  ill-laid  out, 
and  the  .sirei'ts  are  narrow,  crooked,  dark,  and  ilirty  ;  but 
there  i»  a  handsome  quay  on  the  Rhone,  and  many  new 
buildintr*  have  been  erected  of  late  yeam.  The  cathedral 
of  St.  Maurice  is  a  very  fine  building,  thouirli  it  suffered 
nueh  ii\iun  during  the  teligions  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
oentniy  ana  iaiag  fliaB«mulion:  the  church  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Piem^  tiboi^  much  defaced,  has  some 
rnriouN  sculptures  uid  inscriptions  of  the  middle  ages: 
liie  other  buildings  of  the  a!  bey  have  been  destroyed. 
The  town-hall  Ims  a  handsome  modem  front,  and  there  are 
fine  cavalrj'  barracks.  Amonj;  the  Kiunan  inoiiunientsi  is 
a  temple  of  the  (Jorintliian  order,  somewhat  resembling  the 
'  Muson  (Jarrfe '  of  Ntmes,  but  not  so  elegant :  it  was  con- 
verted in  the  eleventh  century  into  a  church,  and  is  now 
used  in  a  museum.  Hiere  are  the  remains  of  an  ampiii- 
thealri!  and  of  a  theatre,  aji  arch  or  gateway,  in  Ihe  best 
style  ol  Itomaii  workmanship,  Mime  poiliojus  oi  an  :ii|ueiliict, 
aad  a  mnnber  of  bas-reliels  and  in»i  riptioiis.  i ml  I'ipet 
is  a  square  tower,  partly  Kouuui,  partly  of  the  middle  auvs. 
FtortMloBBon  is  wholly  of  the  middle  ages.  There  are  at. 
Vienne  a  modern  thiMtre,  a  college,  a  public  library  of 
ISjOOO  Totenes,  a  mueeoia  of  antiquities,  and  gallery  of 
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Tbe  pepul^tioa  of  the  eomMlkne  of  Vifeiine  was,  in  18SB, 

13,7t«0;  in  IKH,  U.OTii  of  whom  13,410  were  in  the  town 
itbclf ) ;  and  in  IKW,  i(j,4«4.  There  are  several  nianulad- 
tories  on  the  Gere,  the  waters  of  whic:h  itim  i  lieeze. 
Therfi  Bxe  teA-yards,  paper  and  copper  mills,  and  ironr 
worka;  md  vooUeo  cloth  and  other  woollens,  sail-cloth, 
Sut.  iHMWfartiiBid.  ZhanaiaaaBHU  leariiniae  neak 
the  town. 

Vienne,  or,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  Vienna,  wai,  in 
existeiu  e  in  the  time  of  Cicsar,  who  mentions  it  in  hb 
I  'oininenlajies.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Allotiroges ; 
and  bume  pfiions  (of  what  nation  does  not  appear) 
whom  the  Allobroges  expelbd  flnm  the  town  wel«  the 
tint  iiriwhttanls  of  Lugdunum,  or  lAOn.  (Diiiu  QMriii% 
lib.  idvi.)  Vienna  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  wrilee 
the  naiuo  Ovttrva^  which  isalso  the  orthopraphy  of  Strat>o, 
as  one  of  the  chief  town.s  of  Gallia  Narbonensis:  and 
when  that  province  was  sutidnidu  l.  it  eave  name  to 
the  subdivision  Vieanenais,  in  which  it  was  included,  in 
the  Peutinger  Table  the  name  ia  mMm  Vigenna,  but  tUi 
is  no  doubt  aa  errab  The  tnwij—tji -appear  to  ha»eb— 
Kreat  admliets  of  tbe  eptsrrame  of  MaraA,  wfnch  nay  bb 

taken  as  an  indication  that  literature  was  cultivate  J  amon? 
tlu'in.  That  poet  mentions  the  circumstance  lu  sunie  neat 
lilies  ;  lib.  vii.,  Epier.  Iixxviii.  i.  In  another  cpiLTam 
(lib.  xiii.,  £p.  UJ7)  Martial  gives  to  Vicnim  the  eiiittiet 
*  vitifera'  (vute-beariiig) :  the  vineyards  on  the  Uh&ne 
immediate^  flpporiip  still  produoe  tiie  CAte  Bfttia,  one  of 
the  finest  of  tne  rireneh  red  wines,  and  Hw  hOla  rooni 
Vienne,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  are  covered  with 
yurd.s.  which  piodncc  abundance  of  cood  red  wine. 

Vienna  wjis  a  Uoman  colony,  and  the  nval  of  its  neiiyh- 
boiir  Luudunum.  In  the  civil  war  at  the  dose  of  Nero's 
reii(n  it  embraced  the  part}*  of  Galtal,  ftOBi  whom  it 
received  naajboKNm;  whue  Lugdunum  embraced  ttte 
eaose  of  Nero.  Lngdumnn  Vaa  beneged  by  (he  people  of 
Vienna,  but  witliout  success  ;  and  in  revenire,  the  people 
of  l.ucrdunum  somrht  to  induce  the  army  of  Valens  umiu 
of  Vit<'llius's  ceneials  ^  to  destroy  Vienna  ;  but  the  soldiers 
resisted  the  persuasion.  (Tacitus,  Hittor.,  lib.  i.,  c.  Ixv., 
Ixvi.)  Archelans.  the  son  of  HoBod  flie  Great,  when 
deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Jgdaa,  waa  sent  into  exile  at 
Vienna  (a.d.  6  or  7),  as  his  brodier'  AnHpoe  aftwwaidi 
wiM  (A.D.39)  at  Lugdunum.  ([Josephus,  Anfiq.,  xviii.  ix. ; 
fyar,  ii.  xi.)  Tradition  fixes  Vienna  as  the  place  of  Pilate's 
banishment  after  he  had  l>een  displaced  I'rOm  the  eoveni- 
nient  of  .ludtea,  and  the  Roman  structure  l)elow  is  popularly 
ciUlcd  the  tomb  of  Pontius  Pilate.  It  was  at  Vienna  that  the 
emperor  Valentinian  II.  was  killed  (a.d.  393}  by  Arbogaetee 
tile  Frank.  A  Christian  church  was  early  Mtablished  iMHte ; 
the  bishopric  dates  from  the  third  eentttiir,  end  ttie  bWiop 
disputed  the  dignity  of  metro))oHtan  of  Naibonensis  with 
the  Inshop  of  Aries,  The  see  was  subsequently  taisi  d  to 
the  rank  of  an  archbishopric,  and  had  tor  it.s  snfnagnn  r<'e» 
before  the  Revolntion)  those  of  Die.  Annecy,  Greni»l»le, 
Maurieiuie.  Val»»nce,  and  Viviers.  It  is  now  united  to  (he 
archl)ishi>i)iic  of  LjOA.  fLvo."*.]  Several  (Councils  liavw 
been  held  at  Vienne :  the  nMst  celebrated  is  that  of  a  .n. 
1311,  at  whieh  the  order  of  the  Templars  was  abolii^ied. 

The  arrondisspment  of  Vienne  lias  an  areaof  tiHl  sfpmre 
miles,  and  comprehends  132  communes :  tbe  nopuhilion, 
in  1831,  waa  188,474;  ii>  1^.146^1.  . 
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(Miflin,  Voyage  tinnn  Ie<t  Dfjmrtemeng  du  Midi  d«  la 
^ance ;  Vaj*sse  cfe  Villirrs.  Ttinfraire  Dncriptif  de  It 
Fruiii-r :  Miiiti'  Bruii,  u(",i'riijhie  IMntneUt }  Dietioti' 
naiii'  iifngriifihuiu*'  i'liiffrsfl.) 

VIER20N,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  [ 
Cher,  111  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  or  aonth  by  nvc4  uf 
Paiid,  or  125  miles  by  the  road  through  Orleans ;  I'n  47 '  \  '¥ 
N.  lat.  And  9*  3^  E.  lono.  The  town  atuids  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Cvre.  just  above  }ta  junction  with  the  Cher,  in 
a  fertili-  plain.  It  is  well-built;  the  houses  are  chiefly 
covored  with  slate.  There  are  liniestone-qiiarries  nrscl 
pipt'i  iay  and  ochre  pi(-s  in  the  neisjhbourhood  ;  the  vclirv 
M  considered  the  beet  in  Fmnoe.  There  we  in  the  town 
iioaanditeel  woriEii  BporeelalniirtmdhetcHva^  one  Ibr 
coauBon  earthenware;  ua-wdi«  pap«MiulM,  ud  auuitt* 
faetories  for  serge  and  woollen  cloth.  Trade  is  carried  on 
in  timber  and  wool :  there  are  five  yearly  fairs,  one  of 
which  iii  an  important  'vool-fair.  Tlie  population,  in- 
cluding the  adjatjent  vilhiLTL'  ol"  Viurzon,  wiiiili  foiiu'^  a 
iepanite  commune,  was,  in  1831,  7%7,  of  whom  47W  were 
ki  the  town.  There  ia  an  hcKpicfe  or  alm^ouse.  (Maltc- 
BraE^  Ghgr^ihie;.  Dictiommre  Qi^graphiquM  Uai- 

VIETA,  FRANCIS.  Much  has  b,Hn -^ai.I  cf  tlu-  tMitinfrs 
of  "N'leta,  but  very  littlf  oti  hi>  life,  and  that  littluha!^  olten 
been  wroni^Iy  tjiven.  In  th>>  absfnec  of  all  irood  sourcos 
of  referencu,  we  lue  under  the  necesiitjr  of  giving  swime- 
vhat  more  spAc^  to  this  bioeniphy  fnah  ii  u.<;ual.  We 
•]ao  int^  to  iaieit  in  tiii*  article  aoroc  account  of  Lucaa 
Paotoli,  which  hai  been  ondtted  in  its  proper  place,  and 
tome  additional  detai?!<  on  LecnMtd  Of  Pisa. 

FraiKjois  Viet,  Viitti-,  or  de  Viettc*  i  his  name  i*  civen 
in  these  ways,  and  in  one  of  his  own  w  i  itin£r*it  is  Latinized 
Ff.  Vieta-us,  but  more  usually  Victa .,  wa*  born  at  Fontenai- 
W-Oomte,  a  small  town  not  far  from  La  Rochetl^  iti  the 
jter  1510.  Hie  fomily,  if  we  may  judge  fVom  the 
podtioa  whteh  he  oeeu{Ned  dnring  tne  greater  part 
of  bis  life,  must  have  had  both  rank  and  inte]e>t.  "We 
may  connect  the  epoch  of  his  birth  with  other  pails  of 
the  history  of  sviiMu^is  liy  slating  that  he  was  born 
about  the  time  when  algebra  was  introduced  into  the 
northern  part*  of  Europe  from  Italy,  in  the  3'Jth  }i  .ir 
•f  the  age  of  CardaO,  and  three  y^an  before  tlie  death 
pf  Copernicua:,  while  Napier*  Hiniot,  and  Galileo  were 
nspecUvely  10,  20,  and  yean  ius  junioni.  Of  his 
education  and  early  years  we  know  nothine:,  and  the 
scanty  mateiials  for  the  u-<t  uf  hi.s  life  are  found  princi- 
pally in  the  work*  of  his  friend  the  president  De  Tliou 
lib.  cxxix.).  Bayle  charges  this  celebrated  writer 
llHet^  art.  '  Hadario')  with  inaccuracy  in  liia  accounts  of 
Itamed  men:  if  we  may  disregard  this  Irafrtitatioti  in  the 
case  of  Vieta,  with  whom  the  biograplier  was  pcraonally 
and  intimately  acquainted,  we  cannot  all  (he  more  help 
wiiililng  that  tiM;  facts  picMerveJ  had  1. ten  more  in  ninnb<  [, 
and  of  somewhat  cl.»t'r  connexion  with  the  sclenlifu-,  pur- 
»uits  of  Vieta.  Tlie  w  hole  of  De  Tliuu'n  account  does  not 
amount  to  moce  than  a  few  in^\|]ated  anecdotes,  which  arc 
otien  ItpM^ted ;  aiid  the  w  ant  uf  information  from  other 

aUMtan  re«p«»ctiag  one  of  the  greataat  matiiematiciana  of 
ie  fizteenth  century  may  b«  ttecountcd  for  if  we  temem- 
Ltr  tl;e  troulilLil  tiiuis  in  wliieh  he  Used,  and  the  n:1i' 
wliieh  he  a))piai-^  to  ha'.e  followed  of  printing  all  his 
works  at  his  own  txjjense,  and  di>tiibuting  them  as 
pre^nts  among  his  fiiends.  This  lias  been  found  almost 
uniformly  to  be  a  succe«aftil  mode  of  pcevehling  or  dimi- 
■iyli«Pfl>  poathumoua  fame. 

The  Jue  cf  Vieta  waa  passed  in  t  he  public  lerTtoe :  on  the 
leAgnaiion  of  Be  Hiou,  he  was  imule  mtuier  of  rei,iii  .-'s. 
Vfe  have '.seen  it  said  that  hu  held  thin  ofTuu  under 
Hcniy  HI.,  and  (:]sewliere  tluit  it  was  iu  the  houM.-hulJ  of  | 
Margaret,  wile  of  l^^n'y  TV.  Both  »1ateiuei)t-s  aie  pro- j 
bably  true,  since  IXi  Thuu  assures  us  that  his  iittenlion  to 
the  mathematics  was  only  the  relaxation  of  a  whole  life 
spent  in  public  business,  fur  wliich,  mats  the  historian,  he 
haul  both  talent  and  industi^'t  And  Vieta  liimself,  in  liis 
•newer  to  Adrian  Romanus,  says  that  1m  camiot  prufcvt 
to  be  «  niatheinntidnn»  bni  «Diy  a  jitaion  to  wliom  matbe- 

•  AiwriObiid,  uih*  winiiiiiirorn»iifMaMiAtjwinr>riifln>VB»- 

^Ul  M  Ui-  eoi,  both  c*U  Inm  y'lrW. 

t  W«  ha^c  <?x»miii»il  »  1  ji  l  ;.«ii:r  li.i*  .iJiV'J  in  hU  tui  iNiion  of  D» 
Tfcii't  Mggf  »phto«.  mmI  And  uMiuD^pariimUr  excrpt  die  iwitiao  ifau  k**- 

^■^lll^  Vnm    tMiftia  Ihe  nlMHinel  QM(iHa%  Miih  It  M 


matical  ^udlee  are  delightftil  whwi  he  han  leisure  *  He 
lived  and  held  ofRee  through  the  religimis  trniit)I.  s  of  the 
rei^iis  of  Henry  III.  and  Ilenn,-  IV.  :  a  letter  ol  hi>  tiiciid 
Gtietal<li,  liereinatter  mentioned.  p:-oves  that  he  was  on 
the  council  of  slate  in  the  latter  iii;j'n,  and  we  mufk 
suppose  that  bin  love  of  atudjr  induced  him  toaonflne  liifll' 
Helf  to  the  simple  dntiee  «r  mi  calhng.  It  flMma  how«vfr 
that  he  did  not  entirely  eMiape  the  dangers  of  the  time,  or 
the  nttaelra  of  the  0))po8ite  pant.  In  his  dedication  to  Callie-; 
line  de  Pnrthenai,  Ducheaso  de  Hohan.  and  niotlier  of  the 
Diu-  de  Kohan,  well  known  as  the  leader  of  the  Krenrh 
Protestants  in  the  time  of  Loui-j  XIll.,  he  addressee  1'iat 
lady  as  one  who  had  saved  him  fhim  impriaonment  and 
certain  death :  w  !iich  nu  atis,  we  tappoie,  that  h«  haid 
fialleh  into  the  hands  of  the  Hoguenow,  Hfe  preceedi  to 
aver,  but  whetBer  tWt  be  fliet  dr  dedication  we  ha»e  no 
nwatW  of  knowing,  t';  '*  ^y.'.^  her  love  for  and  great  skill 
in  mathprnatic<5  wlucti  iii>t  ineiteil  him  to  that  study. 
Her  lilci  aiy  att:ii!iitnMi1  are  nuiiSion'^d  hv  her  bioirrajihers, 
.•ind  tlie  aeconnt  gi'.  en  In'  Vieta  may  fce  perfectly  true. 
Tlierc  i.s  only  one  story  in  Do  Thou  of  fiis  political  servioes: 
—The  extent  and  scattered  character  of  ttie  Spanish  domi- 
nlofu  haying  tendered  their  eomnrtnlleirtkmfl  hniecure  iti 
fimd  of  war,  a  cipher  wai  invented  with  more  than  5500 
characters,  and  these  not  pennaiiently  retaining:  the  »:ame 
signification.  The  comnlexity  of  this  method  hiiled  the 
onlinarj'  decipherers,  ana  application  was  thereupon  made 
to  Vieta,  who  without  any  difficulty  discorered  tne  iect«t« 
which  waa  ttsed  for  more  than  two  yean,  U>  the  great  loss 
and  annoyance  of  the  Sfpanhtd*.  These^  perceiving  thai 
thi  ir  cipher  was  defcctrtl,  ami  tmairintn-r  lliat  no  human 
skill  was  equal  to  ^^uch  an  effort,  atttitnite<l  the  diseuverv 
to  magic,  nnd  took  cait;  to  pulOivli  thi-  rf'iiort  thronuhnut 
Europe,  but  particularly  at  the  court  of  Rome.  But  tlie 
imputation  failed  to  excite  any  odiumi  snd  was  reeehred» 
says  Ue  Thou,  nm  Hne  rim  et  indignaHmUt  reclfiu  4e»* 
iientiumf  here<7  had  taken  (he  ^nce  of  soreerf.  It  M 
therefore  not  triu'.  thougli  some  wrders  have  said  it  by  way 
of  niendiner  the  ston',  that  Vieta  was  actually  cited  to 
appear  at  Home  ana  dntwer  the  dnlsn  of  deafing  with 
the  foul  tiend. 

Indirectiv  connected  with  the  politioa  of  the  day  istiK 
fchare  which  Vieta  took  in  the  cuntroTersV  on  the  refteOHH 
tion  of  (he  calendar.  This,  aa  is  well  known,  wta  eom* 
pleted  under  the  auspices  of  I*ope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  lS82j 
though  the  snbject  had  been  in  agitation  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  chansre  had  cTcn  been  projected  bv  Sextnn 

IV.  ,  in  1474.  Tlic  plan  finally  adoptt  d  was  that  of  I.iiins.* 
an  a-troronier  of  ( 'alat)ria,  who  died  bet'ore  it.s  presentation 
to  ttic  pnjie,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  intrusted  to  the 
Jc-uit  Cr.Avu-s.  It  is  to  be  remembered  tm^  the  (me  ttlM 
of  keeping  Eaiter  was  then  thought  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, andlhat  heterodoxy  in  (hb  pardenlar  had  mone  than 
once  been  tlior-^-ht  worthy  of  exeonununicrttion.  Thd 
reiijrmod  calendar  w;u  atlaeked  bv  Vieta,  .loKeph  Scaliger, 
and  others,  the  first  of  wlinm  puljh'-ised  in  the  year  1000 
wliat  he  called  the  tnie  Gregorian  (  almdar,  and  prefixed 
to  it  the  hull  of  Gregory  Xlll.  On  this  work  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  nj  that  JUcmtucla  andDelambrc  unite  in  con- 
demning fh«  ideaa  of  Vieta:  he  made  3400  Julian  yeanl 
contain  exactly  42.053  luna'toti";,  the  error  of  which  is  a 
trifle  more  than  that  of  the  a.^lronomv  of  his  day.  His 

V.  ork  wivs  carried  by  himself  to  ("anilnal  Aliinijraiidini, 
who  wa.s  then  at  Lcyden  on  a  mission  from  Clemeid  VIII. 
He  had  however  no  success  with  the  canlinal,  *  as  I 
warned  him  when  he  set  out,'  says  Dc  TIiou, '  feeling 
sure  that  an  improvement  adopted  by  the  princes  at 
Christendom  after  so  much  dcliberatiotl,  would  tuit  ca.si1y 
be  modified,  even  Ibr  the  better,  by  those  who  think 
It  a  Secret  of  guvcrnment  never  to  confe>«:  that  liny 
either  have  erred  or  can  err.'  Clavius  sim])ly  reiilied  to 
\  lela  by  referring  hiin  to  a  work  on  the  Gretroiian  ealendat 
wiiich  hewasthen  preparing,  and  which  hestated  would  con- 
tain a  full  reply  t  o  all  the  object  ions.  Tliis  answor  seems  td 
h.^ve  entnged Vieta  beyobd  liiaipoweraof ibcbeannce.  Per- 
haps he  nit  hidignam  at  not  being  oonskiertd  worthy  of 
a  sejpande  replf ,  ot.  pnljafa  fho  mafatdir  wfaltfh  nfterwaidk 

*  liu  irrrat  mni.>mponir*  Jtifiit  taaiaa  yiifculia rf tt» mmt swt.  IW 

iaiervrrOUnii  nf  the  RrTelaUnni'aiid  Ov  «wiltai»  0t  llw         «m«  lib  OC 

t  I,n<rl  Pt/n.v.-  :i  -:u  ■,  li..-  1  .  v,  '  •■  n  :i,  <..[,■.  n.-.ir.  ly,       .  .-  .[,. -I  . -r,l  l|.,U  I 

wa«  o(  VctotMi.  aiul  itlta  Uui  cauliuiuo  t»iii>era  him  uid  Uiaiiu  iintoim  Oir,ii<li, 

^^v^v^^^vvy  s.ev^  w^^^v  ^^w^^v  v^w^  ^^^^^P  ^^B^HV  ^^^v  ^■avB|viavHBa^*vBVMWMei^iaM  ^ 
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diMtroVed  him  had  begun  to  art  upon  his  mind — which  ' 
IkA  niav  he  charitably  hoped.  In  IG<>2  lit-  iuib!ishi-d  ins  ' 
expostulation  a^aii'.st C'lavius,  a'l  u  !  ui  ilin  r  |»ii;;i's,  whii-h 
Moniucla  is  surprised  his  editor^  shmild  havi-  pt'rinitted  to 
descend  to  posterity.  He  charges  his  opponent  with  eva- 
sion, Bod  aa»ert»  Uiat  he  oagtA  to  hare  retracted  hia  error 
tat  the  emke  of  the  nrfstmei  of  relipon,  the  peace  of 
CSbriiitendom.  and  the  divine  Bathori^  of  the  supreme 
pontilt'.  He  accuses  tJiavius  of  havin?  slandered  him  to 
the  pope,  of  contempt  of  leliurion,  of  lul^ehood  in  mallie- 
maties  and  theology  ;  and  uints  upon  liini  the  dancrer 
that  the  Protcatants  might,  tlirough  his  obstinacy,  f?ct 
hM  of  the  real  calendar  (hi*  own)  by  thenwclves,  and 
not  ftooi  the  p«pal  authority.  He  callH  upon  Clement 
to  alter  the  bull  of  his  predeceasor,  and  bmus-lbnrwdi 
curiously  enoutrh,  as  a  precedent,  that  AtignaEiu  Canar, 
a  Pouli'fox  M;i\.imii<,  had  changed  the  arinnt^emcnt  of 
the  year  ordaincil  by  .hdiui  Cii!s.ir,  another  Pontiiox  Ma\i- 
nr.is.  Finally,  in  order  that  no  manifestation  of  bad 
feehn*  might  be  wanting,  he  calls  uuon  the  ortler  of 
JettuitA  to  excommunicate  all  ivho  should  by  design 
and  fraud  stand  m  the  way  ci  the  |;ood  of  Christendom  i 
meaning:,  of  conrse,  Clavias  and  hM  followers.  To  this 
explosion  of  p;i<sioti  Clavius  did  not  condescend  to  reply: 
but  llnoiiLrlunit  bis  work,  which  appeared  in  1003,  tlie 
year  of  \'ietiis  dt-alb.  he  treated  thi-  latti-r  with  the 
re»p€ct  due  to  bis  genius.  Dc  Thou  gives  a  partial  fnend  s 
account  of  this  controversy,  for  he  says  that  on  the  refusal 
of  Oamu  to  adopt  the  emendations  id  Vieta,  the  latter 
sent  him  a  serious  expostulation,  and  that  had  Vieta  lived, 
the  matter  vrould  not  have  stopped  then.  Wice  those  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  pluck  at  the  beard  of  a  dead  man, 
would  have  beaten  the  living  one,  had  they  da  id.  Tl.r 
anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  Vieta  in  the  '  Ii;ii:;rapliie 
Vnivenicllc '  has  followed  De  Thou  in  liie  puceding 
description  of  the  controversy,  jprobably  irom  Ixaving  never 
seen  anything  but  coines  of  this  deteriplionl 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  so  severe  an  attack  up«n 
the  hull  of  (iregory  Xlil.  would  pass  altogether  unnoticed 
at  Rome ;  and  Uu'  treatment  ol  Galileo,  w  hich  wa.s  not 
many  years  after  Vieta's  death,  may  lead  to  a  Buspicion 
that,  it^  Vieta  had  not  died  opportunely,  be  uould  have 
been  compelled  to  desist  from  his  o])pmitiou:  and  cer- 
tainly, if  the  Iiupiisition  had  caught  him  on  this  matter, 
he  would  not,  afler  the  hint  which  he  had  thrown  out  about 
Clavius,  have  had  the  sympathy  whieli  postenty,  with  one 
voice,  has  expri  s^e<l  for  Galileo.  There  a  ein  unistancc 
which  seems  to  us  to  make  it  probable  Uiut  the  .storm  was 
brcw;ing.  In  KUi;},  just  before  Vicfa"s  death,  Theodosius 
Rnheus  (aullior  of  a  work  called  '  Diaj-ium  Universale,' 
published  in  1581,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  reprinted 
with  additions  in  1693),  an  eccleuastic  at  Rome,  published, 
*  permi&su  superiorum,'  an  expostnlation*  agunst  Vieta 
on  behalf  of  Clavius.  This  expostulation  was  dedicated  to 
the  pope,  in  terms  which,  unless  used  by  permission,  were 
pi-csumptnous  in  the  higlio'  drirn  e  :  si.iee  tliey  certainly 
imply  that  the  writer  wa.s  emjiowcred  to  say  that  recourse 
wtiuld  be  had  to  authority,  if  that  expostulation  were  not 
sutiieient.  As  this  tract  is  never  'cited,  and  not  easily 
obtained,  we  give  at  length  the  passac^e  to  which  we 
allude : — '  Itac|uc  cum  apud  te  solum.  Pater  Beatissime, 
hsee  causa,  cnjus  cognitio  tna  est,  sit  agitanda,  censui  mb 
a  ' f'-'.'<i,'Mv;f/<i;  naiiiine  liio,  ha:ie  ineain  adnionitioiiem  in 
puulii  uni  dare,  ut  oiunis  provocandi  ans:i  Vicla>  toUalur, 
el  laniirm  hnic  rnntrovfrsifc  auftorituli^  lull  ^luis  tmpotia- 
tur.'  Rubens  allerwards  p.ays  a  high  testimony  to  the 
extent  of  Vieta's  acquirements,  which  is  well  confirmed 
by  such  scattered  notices  of  him  as  exist.  He  says  that 
he  feck  it  necenary  to  speak  stroni^lv  in  behalf  of  Ciavuts, 
since  the  latter  is  contending  sincle-handed  wifh  one  who 
is  "both  "lawjer,  theologian,  mathematician,  oiutor,  and 
poet. 

What  more  we  have  to  say  of  Vieta  must  appear  in 
coniieetioa  wiili  his  friendships  or  his  writing:-,  lie  died 
at  Paris  in  1603,  according  to  De  Thou :  Weidlcr  says 
]>cceaiber  13,  but  without  stating  fi-om  whence.  Of  his 
attachment  to  study  the  former  writer  says  it  was  so  ex- 
cess ve,  that  he  often  confinued  (br  thrve  days  together, 
fixed  in  thontrM,  wilhout  stinini,'  from  his  chair,  or  takini; 
more  susteDance  or  sleep  than  nature  ab.soluteK'  required. 
In  religion  he  api>ea(%to'baTa  bMO  a  xealms  CUboHe.  at 
w» 


'.yiMs'  la  •»  otUaiuc  o(  Ibt 


least  towards  the  cn3  of  his  lift?,  and  in  politidfl 
firmed  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.   The  assas- 
sination of  Henry  III.  seems  to  have  dwell  upon  his  mind 
for  }  ears,  so  much  as  to  force  him  to  reetir  to  it  in  his 
wnting*,  in  places  where  political  alluiion  is  a  curious 
kind  of  digression.   Thus,  at  the  end  of  his '  KespottaL'^ 
Mathematics,'  published  in  IS93,  he  suddenly  breaks  olr  ' 
from  the  subject  of  the  Calendar  to  refer  to  that  event^  '' 
which  took  place  in  13*?9 :  *  Sed  dc  iis  tolhfndis  ad  ectlte^-"" 
siasticos  rcferam  commodiore  loco,  ac  ipsis  di  tecam  perid-" 
dum  qua*  sumnio  ipsorum  applausu  mirum  soiis  et  lunai  | 

^eeata  ttgem,  meruttm  maun,  ,  , 

rt,  Auiui  eurnlUtui  nddU  '    <  'fi'Mf'^ 

Im  DiUMrum  coUtmi  DaMiUB  I  i  ->A>  .VKi0« 

Pii  hauil  Tarillnnl,  icci  M*t.isaltlll|-  •  '<'Mff<>ik)(  MkV 
Tremint  procaci'n,  i<  c«  aomi*  MW.  j\/  ,  of:>riKH 

Non  rotnjiatpi  nnmcii  widn'.i  run 
Ororn  at  im|>o«iiit  nefninUi'  '  .Trrv 

The  allusion  in  the  verses  is  to  Jaccfues  Clement,  wKd,*' 
after  the  assassination  Of  tile  ling«      eooMcred  as  a  ' 
saint  by  his  nariy.  '     '  '  j 

TMs  article  i«  the  proper  place  'oTrefMrni^  to  wtt^ta 

minor  mathematicians  who  are  hardly  worth  separatf* 
nrtieles  in  any  except  a  very  full  biographical  dictionan.-, 
but  who  owe  some  of  their'fame  to  their  conm  c  •,inii  v.  it'h 
Vieta.  We  may  instance  Xath.aniel  Torporh  y.  Adrian  van 
lloomen,  Marino  Ghetaldi,  and  Alexander  .\ndi  r^on. 

Naihaniel  Torportev,hotn  about  1573,  entered  at  Christ. 
Church,  Ox  ford,  and  afler  lus  degree  «asin?^nc6{brtwvera] 
years:  Wood  says  it  is  notorious  that  during  that  time 
he  was  amanuensis  to  the  celebrated  mathematician 
Francis  Vieta.    This  fact  Una  been  mentioned  by  the 
French  historians,  in  speaking  of  Harriot,  wlien  hard 
pressed  to  defend  Pes  Cartes  from  the  imputation  of  being 
llarriut's  ])1agiarist ;  and  the  idea  seems  tO  be  that  asTor-^ 
iiorley  was  aRerwaida  under  the  patronage  ,and  in  die 
house  of  Ueniy  Percy,  earl  of  Notthumberland,  as  alatt 
wrtt)  Harriot  and' others,  he  must  have  been  In  IMnti 
of  intimate  conimuniration  willi  Harriot,  to  whom  he 
nii},dit  have  faut^lit  what  he  learnt  fiom  Vieta.    Wifh  re- 
gard to  the  fact  itself,  it  is  almost  certain,  for  not  only 
does  Wood  mention  it  as  notorious,  but  .Sherbckns,  in 
tlie  list  at  the  end  of  his  '  Manil ins' (1019),  {nsbHshed 
before  Wood  wrote,  says  that  Tornoriey  was  *gcnnetiner 
amanoenaii  to  the  ftanotu  Vieta.*  Nothing  is  moM  IQtdr 
than  that  Hairiot  leanit  from  Torporley  many  ideas' OT 
Vieta  ;  but  Harriot's  discoveries  in  alicebra  most  dlstfniHy 
lu  ar  the  mark  of  a  new  mind.    Torporley  afterwards  wrote 
his  '  Diclidcs  CnelometriciC,  seu  Valvffi  Univcrsales,'  &c., 
London,  1G02,  and  otlier  works  which  we  have  never  seen. 
Wood  also  savs  he  wrote  lomethin^  against  Vieta,  mider 
the  name  of  raoHerey,  a  transposition  (not  perfect,  Kow- 
ever)  of  his  own  name,  but  which  he  (W'ood)  had  ntrrcr 
seen.    In  looking  through  the  '  Diclidcs,'  &c..  which  is 
mostly  on  spherical  tri:,'onoinetry,  we  only  found  iwi  vrtry 
sli^'ht  notices  of  \'ieta"s  name,  which  looks  as  if  tlu-ri'  had 
been  a  coolness  between  them ;  but  we  found,  to  our  sur- 
prise, that  Torporley  had  preceded  Napier  by  twelve  yean 
in  the  publicMion  of  the  CTeater  part  of  the  rule  of  Cm- 
cDLAji  PasT*,  not  indeed  m  Napier's  convenient  fmn,  but 
with  a  eomplete  rednetion  of  the  six  cases -to 'two,  and 
ndcs.  such  as  they  were,  by  which  to  assimilate  the  con- 
nected ca>es.    For  more  account  of  Torporlev's  process, 
which  is  the  trrcatest  hnrlcsipie  on  mnemoni'cs  we  ever 
saw,  we  refer  to  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine' for  May, 
184;J.  We  have  only  to  add  that  Torporicy  obtained 
church  preferment  WM  •  immbar  of  Sion  CoDen  (td 
which  he  left  Us  books  and  manuseripts),  and  died  in 
April,  1632.   In  the  Okialogne  of  Sion  Library  it  ts  said 
he  was  a  chemist  who  left  a  large  nutnl)er  of  chemical  aiui 
other  books;  but  we  cannot  find  one  of  his  works  in  the 
second  cu1;dog\ie,  and  wc  have  nut  had  the  opportunity  of 
examinini;  tiie  tirst.    Hie  fire  of  London  occurred  between 
the  publication  of  the  two,  and  the  books  which  were  thett 
consumed  are  not  nontioiMd  in  the  second. 

Adrian  van  Boemmi  commonly  ealled  Adrianm  Ro- 
manus,  bom  at  Tyonvahi,  September  2&.  1R61,  died  May  4, 
Kib")  I  IGi") '\  He  ]>uldi-.hed  various  works,  of  which  the 
names  ina)  bo  found  iii  V  ossius'De  8eientits  Mathena- 
ticu.'  The  story  of  his  acquaintance  with  Vieta  is  told  by 
De  Thou,  but  more  in  detail  by  Tallemaal  des  K£aux, 
irlMia«Histoii«lt«»'(wiitttt  bitow  l©7;  fmiJl^y  fwb^  ^le 
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BiM  ftt  Vtsna  (1834^,  0  vols.  »foX  In  his  <  Idea  Ma- 
thinuilicy,'  &.C..  Antwerp.  l.")!13,  Roni;inus  proiwstd  n 
iiruiiUiii  to  aJI  tile  cflelirated  inalhcnjaticiaas  whom  ho 
'Aiivv-  by  rcputHtion,  namiiit;  tliein,  but  without  a  French- 
man (uuoag  them.  Shortly  attor,  the  ambassador  of  the 
States  being  titiFMltaiacbleau,  in  conversation  witM  Heoiy 
IM^^lM)  enumerating  to  him.tbe  celebrated  men  <» 
ne  counti^.aaid, 'But,  Sure,  yon  kAve  not  a  mathema- 
tician, for  Adrian  van  Roomen  does  not  name  one  Fr^nch- 
raan  in  his  list.'  'Indeed  I  have,  though,"  answerfd  the 
kiua:, '  ^iid  an  excellent  one— let  some  uue  call  M.  Vi^te.' 
Viet  a  came,  was  presented  to  the  lUilhnmdpir.  yrbo^  eave 
him  Van  Rooraen's  problem,  pteoed  hiaiielf  at  •  iriMOw, 
and.  befoce  the  king  lea  the  ioani.iliott  two tolntieni  with 
a  pencil. ,  In  the  evening  he  aent  ■eretal  otben,  offering 
more,  as  he  said  the  problem  wan  capable  of  any  numl^er. 
Van  Roomen.  immt'diately  on  htarmir  of  litis,  set  off  to 
Piiris  to  see  Vicln.  followed  hini  tu  I'uiiti  iiay.  ^inl  sj-.  tit 
som«  weeks  with  him.  We  shall  see  more  of  his  problem 
pre«fi;j^tljr.   Tallemant,  who  WM  evidently  not  a  mathem»- 


ticiajs,  tells  us  the  sort  of  iinpraaeioii  whiMfc  Viela'a  writings 
bad  created  about  the  middle  of  the  Mventeenth  eenhuy. 
He  MiVS  that  this  M.  Vidte,  who  had  learnt  mathematics  by 
Umaclf,  there  being  nobody  to  teach  him  in  France,  wrote 
treatises  so  difficult  that  no  one  of  his  age  could  undei-sland 
him:  tliat  one  Lansberg,  if  \\f  nmtakes  not  (but  he  does 
mi->take),  first  deciphered  some  of  them,  and  that  since 
hi-,  t  line  people  had  made  out  the  rest.  It  is  worth  noting 
tliat  tiiia  same  Tallemant  is  a  witness  independent  of  De 
Thou,  for  iie  .  informs  .us  that  Vieta  died  young,  of  ahidy, 
whereas,  had  he  seen  De  Thou's  account,  he  woaM  have 
found  in  the  \cry  first  words  that  Vieta  dietl  'anno  f-limai - 
terico.'  And  yet  .Alexander  .A,nderson,  who  must  have 
known  his  friend  s  age,  calls  his  deatJi '  fatum  immnliinuu.' 

Murino  Gfuttaldi,  of  Ragusa,  was  of  a|[Ood  liimily,  but 
of  bis  life*  we  can  find  nothing ;  nor  of  bia  deuth,  except 
tM  it  tookplace  before  1630.  TallenHHit,  already  cited, 
f^that  a  Kagiuan  gentleman,  called  OaHade  (Ghetaldi), 
procured  himsc  If  tu  be  made  minister  of  his  native  republic 
in  France,  that  lie  nvif^i  have  the  acquaiiitancL'  of  Vieta. 
Ghetaldi,  in  the  letter  already  alliKli  1  to,  sa\'s  he  was  at 
Pyyis  on  his  own  ulFairs  when  lie  first  met  with  \  ieta.  The 
wtttkaof  Marino  Ghetaldi  are— 1,  Rome,  l(j03, '  NonnuUs 
FknPOBtiones  d«  Fatabola;'  2,  ilome,  1603.  'PiomotQ* 
Af^mmedes,'.  a  wwk  on  apeoHIo  gravitiea,  wMeh 
tiaart  cited  on  matters  of  weights  and  mca.sures  :  3,  Venice, 
10D7.  '  Apollonius  Redivivus;'  4,  Venice,  lGu7,  'Sujiple- 
montura  Apollonii  GallL,'  in  continuation  of  t he  1  ract  of  V  le ta 
preMintiy  mentioned  ;  5,  Venice,  1G13,  '  Apollonius  Redi- 
ihvus'  (the  second  book);  G,  Venice,  VWJ,  'Variorum 
PrvU^matum  CoUeotips'  7.  fiome.  1630  (poathtunous), 
•  Dq  Eesobitieae  et  Oonpoiitione  Mathemattea.*  Mio.  all 
Uia.othen  being  quarto).  Tlicrc  ia  not  much  of  algebra 
m  Ghetaldi's  writings,  but  what  there  is  comes  from  the 
school  of  Vieta :  the  autlior  so  fur  bcnrs  uut  Tallernant's 
storv,  tliat  he  speaks  of  his  intimate  friendsiiip  with  Vieta 
at  Pans. 

J^lexander  Anderton,  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1582,  taught 
malhematics  publicly  at  Paris,  and  was  the  editor  of  two  of 
Vieta'a  wodcs,  which  came  into  his  hands,  one  from  the 
author,  :thie  other  from  his  executors,  as  will  presently 
appear.  A  list  of  his  works,  and  an  abstiact,  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Dasies,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  •  l  adies' 
Diary'  for  IHIO.  lioth  Ghetaldi  and  Anderson  dt  iLiided 
a  solution  of  Vieta  from  the  attack  of  a  certain  Clemeaa 
C^jrriaeus  in  loio.  (See  VO»Mtlt/%Biotrafkieal  Dw' 
ttamarj/, '  .Anderson.')   . . 

It  nuy  perl  laps  aaTeaome  bibliographical  atodent  abrntt 
for  an  imaginary  work  of  Vieta  if  we  mention  here  the 
'Sunplementum  Fr.  Vict8e,acGeoraetrije  totius  Instauratio," 
I'aris,  1C4-J,  by  A.  H.  L.  This  A.  S.  L.  i>  Antonio  Sanc- 
tini  of  Lucca,  who  had  a  few  years  before  published 
'  IncUn&tionum  Appendix,'  &c.,  with  his  name.  At  the 
bfcadflj  hiadediMtioeihecallahiBMelfCowsiflnltMsatfaiii^ 
ffietmitt  .which  is  aa  anaiiiaiii  for  Anttmiut  agmetMtu 
Lucemis.  The  work  itself  is  an  impudent  attempt  to  con- 
nect Vieta's  name  with  pretended  solutions  of  the  problem 
of  two  mean  proportionals,  the  multisection  of  tlie  angle. 
&e.   Both  SancUoi's  works  were  answered  by  P.  P.  Cant' 


'  *  Morhof  (PMitltr.  \\.  473,  rdJtion  ofPntirirtiul  irivn  a  rcfemet  M-lhs 
lilfa(«MlwhM)8««fi,iawhU>CHMta]diUaHm^  " 
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Sic,  Milan,  1CJ50.  Sanctiui  s  algebra  is  of  the  school  of 
Vieta.  It  is  a  striking  corroboration  of  what  may  l)e  sus- 
pected for  other  reasons,  namely,  how  httle  Vieta  was 
appreciated  in  Fhmce  for  many  years  ai\er  his  dcatli,  that 
of  all  the  peiaona  we  have  mentioned  as  connected  with 
him,  not  one  is  a  F^nchman ;  but  nevertheless  some  part 
of  his  works  was  translated  into  French  by  one  Yaulezard : 
we  know  that  this  translation  exists,  but  we  cannot  find 
any  mention  of  it. 

The  writing.s  of  Vieta  are  reiuiered  difficult  to  read  by 
the  tiieii  almost  universal  affectatii>n  of  lL*iining  new 
terms  from  the  Greek,  and  of  introducing  phrases  in  that 
language.  His  pages  may  renilld  .tfie  rMOer  of  the  Eng- 
lish faabionaliie  aovela  of  ten  yeeia  ago^  wbieh  lequiied  a 
continual  insotion  of  FVench  words  and  senteneea.  Thos, 
in  the  iiagoj^f,  we  find  zt-t'-lic,  ]i'irisl/r,  and  r.r''u"'f'c  pro- 
cesses, the  first  con.slstiiii:  uf  unlnhrKis,  hy}iJjbibiii,m,  and 
paralioiimii ;  and  hUli  tluit  bv  an  ailditional  axiom,  '  dirtfua 
non  iiHTniixnyoy,'  many  problems  hitherto  *  oXoya,'  may  be 
solved  *  Ivriximc.'  He  uses  the  signs  -|-  and  — ,  and  also 
that  for  division :  but  when  he  would  deaignate  the  differ* 
ence  of  two  qtwatitiea  of  which  the  greater  ia  unknown, 
he  places  between  them  our  modem  sign  of  equality,  thus : 
A  s  B.  The  exponents  are  expressed  by  words,  either 
full  nr  c  i'itracted ;  and  the  nntnerical  coefficients  are 
written  alter  their  accompanying  letters.  The  analogy 
between  algebra  and  geometi^',  wliicli  gave  the  name  of 
square  and  cube  to  the  second  and  third  powers,  is  ex- 
tended to  all  symbols.  Thna  the  equation  SBA*— SA— 
A"  =  Z,  would  be  written 

B  3  in  A  quad.  — D  piano  in  A— A  cnho  equatur  Z  solido. 

Here  D  I  mIIisI  D  j>I<uinvi,  and  is  considi  rid  us  the 
representative  of  a  geometrical  superficies,  that  the  second 
temi  maybe  homogeneous  with  the  firet:  for  a  similar 
reason  Z  is  Z  txUiaum.  And  in  various  places  it  is  ex- 
pressly laid  down  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  ennpan 
quantities  which  ara  not  thne  tendered  hooMgeneoaa. 
The  great  ^fbrenoe  between  the  methods  of  Vieta  and 
of  lus  ]iri'decp8sors  is  one  in  which  lies  much,  if  not  the 
greater  part,  of  the  power  of  algebra :  he  was  the  first  who  ' 
used  letters  to  signil'y  known  or  determinate  quantities, 
and  he  was  the  fiibt  who  systematically  combined  the  use 
of  symbols  of  quantity  with  that  of  symbols  of  operat  ion. 
By  this  method,  the  comprehension  of  a  process  which 
expwwed  in  weeds  would  oe  looc  and  complicated,  does 
not  coat  tlie  pnetiaad^e  a  second  glance.  It  is  true  that 
the  operaliras  of  those  who  preceded  Vieta  would  lead  to 
a  correct  numerical  result  in  any  particular  case  :  hut  the 
result  only  appeared,  and  the  thucIiis  op-'i  andi  was  either 
lost  or  wrapped  in  the  dusky  folds  of  a  verbal  rule.  The 
notation  of  Vieta  expresses  at  once  the  rule  and  the  result, 
and  is  a  step  in  the  adtaaee  of  acience  which,  for  the  mtu;- 
nitude  of  its  eoaaeq;uenoeB,  daaerves  to  be  tanked  with  tos 
invention  effluxions.  There  b  mooh  truth  in  the  remark 
of  Vieta  upon  his  predecessors  :  •  Vovcbant  Heoatombas, 
et  sacra  Musis  parabant  el  .Apollini,  si  quis  unum  vel 
altenim  problema  cxtulisset,  ex  talium  ordinc  (jualiiim 
decadas  et  cicadas  ultr6  exhibemus,  ut  est  ars  no»tiu  malhu- 
matiim  OBUlun  inventrix  certissima.' 

We  now  proceed  to  a  short  account  of  the  writings  of 
Vieta,  referring  for  more  detail  to  the  second  volume  of 
Hutfon's  tracts.  Vieta,  as  we  have  said,  printed  his  works 
privatelv ,  and  we  are  not  wholly  able  to  recover  the  dates 
of  the  several  firet  publicaliuns. 

[But*  it  is  not  noticed  that  many  of  these  works,  \\  iiich  are 
now  only  known  by  the  edition  of  Sehooten,  were  piibhshed 
together,  or  at  least  preceding  publications  were  joined  to- 
geOiar  in  one.  by  Vieta  hinueU,  before  the  year  1591,  under 
Uie  name  of 'BestitutaMathematicaAnaljrat^aea Algebra 
Nova.'  Neither  Montucla,  nor  any  othermodem  writer  that 

we  have  seen,  appears  to  lie  aware  of  this  fact  :  the  Frer.rh 
historian  does  not  seem  to  know  that  the  first  seven  iiouks 
of  the  '  Responsa  Matbematica,'  of  which  (i.  57H  he 
regrets  the  I(Ks,  were  contained  in  the  collection  alluded 
to.  The  fact  is  nevertheless  certaii^  as  the  following  edi- 
tions of  different  separate  works  -  via.  *  In  Artem  Analyti- 
cam  Isagoge,'  Tours,  1591 ;  •  De  Nmnerosa  Potestatum  ad 
Exegesin  Resolutione,'  Paris,  ICtX) ;  and  '  Sunplementum 
Geomef  rise,'  Tours,  l">y3  ; — contain  in  their  title-pages  the 
name  of  the  source  from  whence  tlu  y  w^'m  takk.'ii,  aud  tlie 
first  of  them  also  gives  a  list  of  the  contents,  from  which 
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Sit  we  liave  placed  R.  M.  berore  the  titles  «^  the  follow- 
in|f  de«sription!<,  in  every  cusfft  in  which  the  •  Restitntn 

MalliomRtica  '  is  said  to  have  ciiiitaino(i  thp  work.  Hosiidt's 
these,  wc  ojiist  reck(m  iiiiii)n^  fho  contt-nts  the  seven  first 
hooks  of  iYin  Rfspotifrj,  whicli  have  not  come  down  to  v.s. 
though  tradition  has  preserved  the  name  ;  and  '  Ad  logis- 
ticen  specioMim  nota'  jposteriorcs,'  of  which  even  the  very 
Aniike  nos  disappeared  from  the  history  of  algebra.  We 
cannot  help  hopmg  that  some  old  library  may  yet  bo  foimd 
to  dlBtain  this  collcetion.  Other  writers  take  1ht>  of 
Ihetitit?  in  a  b>ense  between  that  of  quotation  and  descrip- 
tion. Thx]^  Alexander  Anderson  says.  '  I{i>fitituttttn  Mdffi"- 
mnticam  Aria/ysiti  V.  Viettt  dcb'etia,  ^tXoaadtle.*  And 
Walter  Warmer  (preface  to  Harriot),  « AHU  4Mlifftkde 
Btutituthnm  P.  vieta  tapHna  est'] 

We  believe  It  Irill  be  shorter  And  olenret  ts  leftfe'tiK 
preredinepaiBlgifcklbnickel'^  for  which  we  tfinurrht  we  had 
very  fair  evidence),  and  to  make  a  su-yiected  con-ectiipn,  as 
another  writer  would  do  ;  in  prelereiue  1o  mixing  up  the 
mistake  ■  it'  it  be  a  mistake)  and  the  enm'c  «ion.  The  first 
j^ibhratioii  of  the  ♦  IsagO^,'  &C.  (1501   In  ,ir<  on  its  titlc- 

Si^c  that  it  is '  Seoi^di  mpntm  ab  Opere  Restitutae  Mathe- 
atics  Annlyseofi,  Mti  Ali^bras  Norae  t*  «nd  on  the  revene 

fif  the  title-page  appears  •  Opere  Restituta  Mathematicfp 

Analyscos,  ^en  AljrehrS  NovS,  continentnr  : 

Ojtrri  aiitcm  I'repo-ifa  est  secpiens  ei>i>t(i!a.'  Ten  woilc^ 
are  tnveti  hy  title,  which  ma}',  all  but  the  xcveii  honki  and 
thi'  H/  '-r  j..if:t,  rifii-fs  alri'ady  noticed,  he  co]lecte<l  f'rotn 
the  indication  ^.K.  M.)  in  the  follow  insr  list ;  and  the  epistle 
is  the  dedication  to  Catherine  of  I^rtlienai  before  tUliided 
to.  Bbinctnuri  (1915)  places  '  Opus  Resiituts,'  &c.  in  the 
Wat  of  Viet&*a  works ;  arid  Morhof  says  that  Vieta  wrote 

•  Tsnirocre.  &c.  sciiAl^<  hra  .\>ir<i.'  Can  any  evidence  be  more 
positive  to  the  fnet  that  a  woik  was  published,  or  at  least 
Written  out  tor  i)iihlicatinn '.'  The  absence  of  date  or  printer's 
name  tells  nothing  as  to  that  period,  for  books  were  then 
lew,  and  did  ndt  wqaho  fht  minute  accnracy  of  descrip- 
tion which  k  now  ntimuy  to  diatingoiah  one  work  from 
smother:  moree^rer,  whether- fh*»  be  the  reason  of  nut, 
such  necnraey  of  description  was  not  usual.  Why  then  do 
we  nnt  continue  to  he!ic\  c  that  such  a  work  was  published  ? 
In  llic  fT4  place  It  is  entirely  lost,  and  with  it  the  !(•  \pon\n 
and  the  nofiv poftiTinrrs,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  hap- 
|iened  to  a  lanje  collection  of  Vieta's  works :  in  the  second 
place,  Anderson,  hi  his  publication  (which  he  eives  us  to 
nnderstand  wair  the  first  th«t  Was  nnde)  of  me  treatise 

•  Dc  Recognitione,'  8tc.,  fella  na  idtatething:  about  Vista's 
habits,  wlii'ch  seems  to  explain  the  Whole.  '  He  was.'  says 
Anle^on,  *in  the  habit  ol" 'rercninc?  to  as  finished' 

7iire  solelmt)  and  by  their  u.nncs,  works  which,  though 
undertaken  in  his  own  mind,  and  digested  in  order,  were 
not  even  so  much  as  fairly  written  down,  owing  to  the  in- 
teiTuption  which  his  studies  received  firom  nit  public 
duties.  TtiiSt  then,  may  be  the  whole  secret :  Vieta  «ave 
a  Mat  of  the  works  which  he  intended  to  publish,  under  the 
name  which  he  intended  to  give  them  collectively.  The 
seven  hooks  of  the  Rfsjionxa  and  the  natfp  postennres 
never  on  this  supposition,  were  published  at  all.  And  it 
will  Hlterwartls  appear  that  there  was  a  reason  ^vhy  the 
eighth  book  of  the  RfMpotiia  should  have  been  pabluhed 
without  the  rest ;  though  it  is  Angular,  if  the  Itst  above 
named  be  only  of  woffca  fntendei!,  that  this  eighth  book, 
which  must  have  been  as  finished  a^  the  ref>t,  should  not 
ha\c  hern  mentioned.  It  is  almost  incredible,  moreover, 
that  Alexander  Andcrso:!  si'.c-.i;.!  have  pnhli-heJ  a  tew  of 
Vieta's  theorems,  with  hus  own  demonstrations,  .-w  new,  if 
Vieta  had  j)nblished  them,  and  more,  twenty  yi-ars  before. 

(R.  M.)  In  Ariem  Analutieam  Jtoffote,  fiist  pulHislied 
by  Vieta  hhnaeU;  at  Toon,  in  1591.  mn  are  Taod  (lo#n  the 

Kinciples  of  homogeneity  before  alluded  to,  and  the  com- 
on  axioms  used  in  the  sohition  of  simjde  equations. 
Many  new  terms  are  introduced,  of  which  only  two  have 
la.stcd,  namely,  the  distinction  of  equations  into  ami 
ni/crtrd.  The  law  df  homoffeneify' is  a  ftjatciftil  oeLluc lion 
from  certain  well-known  anaro^es  between  arithmetic  and 
geometrj',  and  the  manner  iit  Whi^h  it  is  applied  itnUtri 
this  book  of  Vieta  sdmcwhht  obscure.  THe  followinfj  is  a 
specimen:  '  Libeam  fectam  ctirvae  non  eomparat  <pro- 
Mbly  corrupt,  c<:>!iii:rurf  unn  tii'^^t),  quia  ani^uhis  est  mc- 
ffium  qi-iddani  inter  lineani  rectnm  et  planum  figurani. 
'KepiiL'tuire  ifaque  %'idettn-  homoi;eneorum  lex.* 

foifirriorMb  m  Jut  nwiitiomd,  an  kat.  Logkmi^rmitm 


is  the  literal  dgebra,  at  dBtihgoiilild  tnM.  iMfitiiei  ntfill#i 
rosa,  or  common  arithmetic.  Here  are  'vamua  questionil 

in  alE^ebraieal  adiiition  and  multiplication  :  the  powers  of 
a  l)inoraial  are  raised  up  to  the  sixth  inclusive,  and  the  law 
of  the  i  vjMjnents  ii  f^iveii,  but  not  that  nf  the  coefficients. 
Particular  notice  is  taken  Of  the  addition  of  powers  of 
A-f-B  and  A— B,  and,  in  a  ftWCMM*  of  the  compositiori 
of  A«-6>.  Variooa  aaetho4s  mr  dnwi  of  fmmiag  dghtK 
angled  triani^tea  whow  riiMa  4n9)  n  whol*  nMibCn. 

(K.  M.)  Zelt'ticorum  lihri  <jiiinqt/e.  The  first  booir 
contains  problems  pi-oducin?  simple  equal  ion^,,  ol'  whid^ 
tl'c  inMo'.viiii,?  are  specimens: — Given  .»' ±  »/i  ±  ~,  and 
the  ratio  ot  y  tor,  to  find  t  ;  given  the  sum  or  ditfereDcii 
of  two  numbers,  and  of  c^iven  p^portions  of  tlKMie  iaiUk- 
bers,  to  iind  the  nnmbets^  Here,  as  elaawtidfa,  Vi^ta  aae4 
the  capital  letters  only,  and  represents  tM  iiiikifoWn  quan- 
tities by  voweU.  and  trie  khowii  qustntitles  by  con^onunts. 
The  second  book  is  full  of  those  problems  of  the  second 
and  thir<l  decree,  which  pro<bue  unadl'ected  equatvons, 
solved  as  in  our  raiKlem  works.  The  third  book  contains 
the  tedneticln  into  equations,  and  solution,  of  questions  in 
pvopottloa,  and  also  of  right-angled  triangles.  The  fourth 
and  ftfth  books  give  the  solutions  of  variooi  bf  those  pro- 
blems now  called  Diophantine  ;  mostly  cdlected  ftom 
Diophantus  himself.  We  And  here  the  Urst  use  Of  the' 
vinculum  connecting  terms  whose  result  is  considered  as  a 
whole.  Hlaneauus  wi\s  that  Cataldi  explained  this  work 
of  Vieta  in  what  he  calK  •  continuatio  aigcbrse  proportion- 
alis,'  which  cannot  be  the  '  nova  algebra  proportionate/ 
Bologna,  1619,  puhlii>hed  after  Blancanus  wrote. 

(R;  M.  as  to  the  first,  not  the  aaeond.)  Dt  Equa- 
timtm  RueogkMoM  et  Bm^ndatiodg  ttM  diA.  First' 
put  together  I.>y  Alexander  Anderson,  who  obtained  the 
materials  trom  Alelmus  or  Alfaume  >  who  had  charge' 
of  \  ieta  s  ]tapei-s\  and  published  these  hooks  at  Paris  m 
1G15.  The  lirst  six  chapters  of  the  treatise  De  Recogni- 
iioiic  are  emnluyed  in  demonsUitlngfllat  aipuitlODS  «  the 
second  and  third  det^ree  tpiiaf  from  queatiotM  upon  tbnik 
and  fbor  contimied  proportionuK,  etee^lii  ttw  MftjtnHbW 

ease  of  the  latter  s}>ecies,  which  is  shown  to  depend  on  the 
trisection  ot"  an  auLile.  Where  a  eisbic  cipiatioii  has  one' 
root  Only,  and  that  neeatKe,  the  e(iuation  is  deduce<l 
which  has  tlie  corresponding  positive  root.  The  two  rootri 
of  an  equatioii  of  which  one  is  negative  are'  notcotiid4rt4» 
but  the  equation  is  deduced  which  ha^  *  pdfttfive  nUt  oOr* 
responding  to  the  negative'  foot  Of  th^Mntiet,  mfUi 
equation  is  called  contiadictory  to  the  former.  Vai-iouii 
methods  are  found  by  w  hich  an  ecpiation  of  a  higher  degree 
may  be  deduced  l>orn  a  given  one,  a  synthetical  process, 
apparently  introductory  to  the  subseqnent  dej^sciion  of 
equations.  In  the  treatise  8e  linendattbfii  villa  kys 
down  luleri  for  deatcoying  the  aecood  tehn  of  a^  e^Uod 
offha  aeeend  elrtMMde^.  He  then  Oum,  iH  a  cubic' 
eqiiation  which  has  the  highest  term  ncfiitive.  how  to  avoid 
tins  by  a  tmnsformation  which  is  in  i  ff'ect  tindinLrthe  equa- 
tion w  hose  roots  are  reciprocals  lo  the  roots  of  the  [Mrmcr 
equation.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
various  transformations:  i'e  will  only  remark  generally 
that  an  equation  is  eoasidered  unffit  for  use  ia  wluch  tiie 
highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  risfeetftive,  of 
has  ft  coefficient,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  tne  reduc- 
tions employed  would  not  be  necessary  to  a  modem  analyst. 
These  bonks  leave  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  methods 
then  known  for  the  depression  or  solution  of  equations  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  dcLTccs.  They  ftre  a  luxuriant 
exercise  of  the  power  newly  derived  from  Vieta's  improve-' 
menta  in  notation.  He  concludes  by  showing  how  to  con- 
itrtuA  ail  eqaattM  Whteh  shall  hftve  given  posafive  roots : 
which  IbrAia  ties  illifgtettVe  baiia  of  the  snbSe^pient  dis- 
coveries of  Hnrri()t.  Oh  this  he  obser\es,  ♦  Atque  h.T  c 
elearans  et  perj  ulertt'  ^peculationis  sylToge,  tractntni  aliu- 
quin  efl'uM>,  finem  aliquem  (  t  ( 'oronida  tandem  iniponito.* 
Dr.  Hulton  mistranslates  when  {Hitt.  Alt.  Thicf»,  \<A.  ii.j 
he  conclnd^s  from  these  wOida  that  Tie^l  Only  litrooun^ 
the  theorem, '  and  for  thk  Matgjt  ttmn^  ttat  M  ri^glil  at 
length  bring  W  work  tb  *  tonehtiMn.*  Wevcithiitcsat 
Hutfon's  account  is  generally  a  very  good  one. 

'R.  M.''<  Di'  .Xiiiiit'i  fMi  I'ntesidfum  jiuntrnm  rttqtn*  ail/cr- 
f II  <ifi  frr;si<'nin  rPKohttionr  tr  irtatu^.  This  wci-  k,  )i:-t 
)jubli.she<l,  with  Vieta's  consent,  at  I'aris  in  leWJ,  has  at  tiie 
end  a  letter  (.hereinbefore  referred  to^  firom  Ghetaldiio 
Micha«lCoignct,aBelgiaasg«tlMiDayiaww  . 
«lli»emiMr(Nit(caty  YictelndMiiMiAi§IWIMp^tt^^ 


lobe  piibiiahe4,  on  condition  that  he  (Giietaldi) 
tiw  tiooble  of  editing  it,  Tbiii  letter  mentione  the  irreii 
li06lBartfasil)Hyw«Mtthe£bnnom^^  The 

numerose  exegetis,  as  the  method  hcrciti  cxplnmed  was  fre- 
quently denominated,  is  piven,  with  the  moat  modem  im-  [ 
pro\ emeiit.s,  in  tlie  article  IxvoiUTinN  and  Evoi-ition, 
and  its  histoiv  will  found  in  the  'Companion  to  the 
AlmAnac '  for  1830.  It  passed  (lirough  the  hands  of  Har- 
riot. Oughtred,  and  Wulis,  with  eomaioiproveiaeiiU,  but 
was  90  prattK  fad  required  eo  much  caleaJaiioA«  that  when 
Newtoirs  method  appeared  [AppiioxniArioir ;'  Thmkv  bt 
EqtJATiows]  it  "gradually  aank  out  of  use.  The  late  Mr. 
Horaer  of  liafh,  irpi  cHluccd  it,  with  a  capital  improvement 
in  the  mode  ol'  niiikinff  the  successive  computations,  winch 
will  establish  it  pdmaiiently.  \ery  recently,  Mr.  Thomas 
Weddle  of  Newcastle,  author  of  *A  New  &c.  Method  of 
eotring  Numerical  £({uatiun>,*  hlfc  produced  the  kindred 
OmUmm  of  finding  the  highest  denomination  of  the  root, 
ma  correcting?  it  ity  successive  multiplieatioiu,  instead  of 
additions:  a  method  ^\hioh  ha.s  considei^ble  advantages 
when  tlie  deeroc  n:  the  cquiition  is  high.  To  return  to 
Vieta  :  when  the  root  is  irratu  ' .  1 ,  ;  nd  any  given  detrroe  of 
approximation  it  required,  inKteiut  of  utahg  fmctiouh,  the 
equation  is  found  whose  roots  shall  be  ten,  or  a  hundred, 
Iec.*  time*  tha  soot  of  the  givan  eauation»  which  roots  art 
(hen  extraeted  by  the  method  witnin  a  unit.  The  intro- 
duction of  our  nofntinn  for  dccimhl  rraclions  had  not  taken 
place  at  the  time  we  arc  speakitic  ot;  tliouirh  we  should 
not  hi^  justified  in  drawintr  thi>  cor.cliiMon  troni  the  mere 
£tct  of  not  finding  it  used  by  Vieta.  From  liis  avocations, 
perhaps,  but  more  from  the  imperfect  modes  of  communi- 
catioo  (Ibr  there  were  then  no  scientitl*  aaeociations),  Jio 
a|ypcart  not  to  hav^  been  m  lectly  aware  of  what  was 
C'^inc  on  in  other  parts  of  the  mathematical  world.  So 
tiuit  it  is  in)po^sit)l^■  (o  say.  at  present,  whether  some  of  the 
thmjcs  which  wc  Icn  to  have  been  disi-oveirc!  before  his 
time,  may  not  have  been,  as  far  ais  he  knew,  the  truits  of 
fiis  own  investigation.  '  He  neglects  to  avail  himself  of 
tile  negative  roots  of  Cardan'  (but  this  howerer  was  done, 
on  piriilctple,  and  (Vom  a  determined  refbsal  of  all  symboli* 
cat  extension^),  '  the  numerical  exponents  of  StifeliuSt  in- 
stead of  which  he  uses  the  names  of  the  powere  them- 
selves: or  the  fractional  exjvnu'iilA  of  Stevinus;  or  the 
commodious  way  of  pn  tixing  the  coefiBcient  before  tiie 
quantity  ;  and  such  litve  circumstances;  the  want  of  which 
sives  hU  algebra  tlie  appearance  of  an  axe  much  earlier 
CwD  its  'own.'  (llutton,'  IraeU,  ii^  WJ)  He  had  however 
seen  the  exponents  of  Stevinus,  uid  the  prefixed  coeffi- 
cients, for  Van  Rooinen's  problem,  as  given  by  himself, 
•ontainit  both. 

(R.  M."l  Effect ionum  Gii,mrtncarum  Canimini  Rt  rnixii) 
sod  Siijtple/ru'ntum  Grcniftrup.  The  second  ol'  tliese 
works  was  first  ])uhlishcd  at  Tours  in  l.")!)3.  The  former 
of  these  treati.scs  is  a  collection  of  problems  in  common 
itotaitaft  utended  to  DMalitata  the  aohtttoa  of  problenui 
if '<Im  UtcnA  degree.  The  second  trdftfise  assnm«  (he 

Mnrtniction  of  the  conchoid  of  N'icomedcs;  the  finding 
of  two  mean  proportionals,  the  trisection  of  an  aiiirie.  the 
ihsciiptiiiti  111' a  vi  LTolar  heptagon  in  .i  i-ircle,  ii;ul  the  solu- 
tion o^'  the  irreducible  ca^t  of  cubic  eciuatinns,  are  made 
(o  fblhwr.  The  last  of  these  is  contained  in  the  fullo^^  ing 
poilMti<m}-~*  If  there  be  two  isoseelas  triangles,  having 
the  eqtiat  rides  of  one  equal  to  those  o/the  other,  and  the 
equal  angles  of  the  second  trijile  of  those  of  the  first,  the 
cube  of  the  base  of  the  tirst  diininishod  by  three  times  the 
parallelopiped  under  the  bn-ne  of  the  first,  and  the  .square 
of  the  common  side,  is  equal  to_  the  parallelopiped  under 
the  base  <tf  Ihe  aewMd  tndi  (tie  abOKM  of  me'  oonmon 
■de.'  ■  ^ 
'  'P»fUdo-nt**otabum.  tho  term  amoMum  was  applied 
to  anv  process  by  which  two  mean  propoitSonals  could  he 
foimd  between  tyro  given  straight  lines.  Bv  Pteudo-mesn- 
labum  Vi.  t  i  tm  ;ins  a  procew  which,  thongh  not  limiting 
itself  to  F.uciidf  fln  geometry,  nevertheless  is  effective  on 
lis  own  stipposil  11)11*.  A  chord  of  a  circle  cuts  a  diameter, 
Md  a  peq)endicular  from  one  extremity  of  the  chord  cuts 
%e  diameter  produced,  so  that  tlie  part  produced  is  equal 
to  the  chord.  This  being  the  case,  the  segments  vi  the 
chord  are  mean  proportionals  between  those  of  the  dia« 
meter.  In  11:e  article  "Drpi  ir  vT!or.  Jv-c.,  we  Iiave  done 
^eta  wrung  by  inipiitimf  to  hiiu  a  great  uiu'-lake  in  tliis 
matter.  The  fact  is,  tliat  when  he  has  finlAhed  hi.s  pscudo- 
solution  (merely  ungeomethcal),  he  then  is  ambitious  of 


showing  how  wdl  tie  can  reason  falsely,  and  endnwlfli.i 

j7«<>U(/o-th4MH«lDa  Oueaning  one  which  is  avowedly  untrue; 
and  given  to  be  Ufferwards  exposed).   Now  if  a  man  wij| 

write  a  pseudo-method,  which  he  himself  defines  to  mcni| 
no  n!ore  than  uiiallnwed  by  Euclid,  ami  makes  his  treatise 
to  end  in  nothine:  but  a  utln  oi eiiia  (intended  to  bt) 

false),  not  even  the  closest  examination  wiU  prevent  every 
one  from  siipposin^  that  his  pseudo-theorema  0  tife 
giqM  eorona  of  hif  pseudo-method.  '  * 

OR.  M..  in  which  it  is  cdled  AnatvHea  Angtitarhm  Su- 

tiornim  in  trri  jMirtrx  dislributa).  Ad  .Uis^iihtres  S'-riiimrs 
Tfirorrfiiiitd  (CfiflfiX^ri'iraifT.  This  i.s  really  Alcx.^nd'T  An- 
derson's publicft'inii.  \"ic(a  sent  him  the  tl.coriiu.',  he 
found  out  the  demonstrations,  and  published  then),  in 
It;  15,  at  Paris,  with  a  dedication  to  Cliaries^  j^nce  oc 
Wales.  Among  many  tiigonomMrical  theorems  are  l^ere 
given  some  of  the  class  ofwhicii  we  shsO  presently  speak 
with  respcpt  to  Van  Roomen's  problem.  The  chorU  of  art 
arc  being  given,  the  chorda  of  its  multiples  and  of  thcif 
supplements  are  found. 

Ad  Prohleinit  quod  cmmihux  r^i'itfirmatiris  t'ditts  orbit 
cnniiniPudufn  prajfon/il  Adriunus  Ftoriiiirtiis  Ilcsnnnsum'i 
The  circumstance!'  under  which  Yigta  first  saw  tiiis  pror 
blem  have  been  aJready  s^ted from TailTemant.  It  amotints 
to  this :  Ayea  the  chord  of  an  arc,  to  express  algebraically 
the  diora  of  (he.4llth  pari  of  that  arc;  out  it  is  given  in 
the  form  of  a  proposed  equation  of  the  -loth  dei-ree.  If 
Vieta  bat  down  at  a  window  and  solved  several  cases  while 
Heniy  IV. and  tlie  Bel^'ian  ambassaJur  were  talking  in  t!ic 
room,  it  must  have  been  In-cause  he  was  thcu  in  lull  pos* 
Ees.«ion  of  his  theory'  of  angul^  sections,  and  saw  9t  onct 
that  Van  Koomen^s  problem  was  i  particular  case  of  it. 
But  it  must  not  be  fonotten  that  the  latter  must  also  have 
been  in  pos-.esNion  or  the  "snnic  <'r  of  crises  of  it.  TliLs 
answer  01  Vieta  is  a  full  one,  ami  appeaisi  lo  iiave  been 
drawn  tt])  deliberately  :  hi'  Lri'.c-  the  eoinpletc  reihu  tion  oi" 
the  pritblem,  with  a  good  deal  of  what  he  must  hn\  e  sup- 
posed to  be  fun,  but  of  a  veiy  ponderous  aiid  sober  cha- 
racter. He  ends  by  proposing,  in  his  turn,  a  problemj 
evidently  directed  at  Van  Rooipen,  and  by  way  of  hit  at 
his  ^arml  equation  and  enormous  coefficients,  he  says, 
•  Porro  ad  cxcrcendum  non  cruciandum  studiosonnn  mr 
genia.  j)rol;leur,i  luijiis  modi  construendnin  s\ibjicio."  Tliu 
problem  is  one  of  ApoUonius,  of  which  the  solution  had 
been  lust,-^.6i;v^  three  eirdei),  to  And  a  fourth  touching 
them  all.        ,  '  ' 

AjwTlrmiut  Oatlift,  ten  txsttscitala  'Apollonii  Pirgfri 
fripi  Iva^&v  Oeometria,  first  published  hy  Yieta  at  jVis, 
in  160().  and  addressed  to  Van  Roomen.  Tt  has,  in 'the 
beginnin;r,  a  HiecV  epistle.  nnonvinor.'-Iy  addressed  CP'"'- 
haps  !)V  Van  Uonnicn  himself  *j)ii)«r(Tjry  OeJrjj,  wliicn  is 
a  jirestimption  (luit  the  tmc  pronunciation  is  Vietn.  ^  au 
Koomen,  as  ajqicaji*  by  the  introduction,  solved  the  pic- 
ceding  problem  b^-  the  he^  of  the  hyperbola,  on  which 
Vieta  sallies  him  m  hk  nantier,  and  proceeds  to  n  geome- 
trical solution. '  Be  then  gives  geometrical  solutions  of 
some  probh-ms  which  Regioniontauus  haclsolved  n'tr  l-.i^u- 
cally,  but  professed  liimself  unable  to  solve  geonie;  i  ically. 
He 'calls  hiuiself  Apollonius  Gallus,  ai  il  Vau  Kounu  ii, 
Apnllonius  Bclga ;  and  from  that  time  it  became  a  iashiou 
for  those  who  luid  done  anjihUlg  jifler  the  manner  of  a 
particular  Greek,  to  adopt  the  name  of  tliat  Greek,  will) 
an  adjective  of  country  amiexeU.  Thus  Sncll,  after  his 
measure  of  the  earth,  called  himself  Eratosthenes  B^tavusi 
I'an'urum  dr  Ui  biis  Mathenmticis  P'-sponsorum  lihcr^ 
nr/'iniw  This  book,  tinst  published  at  Tours  in  155).^,  if 
preceded  bv  an  ep:st!i'  from  Put.  I>a.,  whocser  ho  may  be, 
which  cxplaias  wliy  i!  appeared.  If  seems  \.at  leiust  'it  i* 
80  anerted)  that  there  wa$  at  that  time  a  great  excite- 
ment at  Tours,  not  only  among  ihp  educated,  but  even 
down  to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  about  ^e  qr.ndra- 
ture  of  the  "circle,  the  problem  of  two  mean  propor- 
tionals. Sec;  and  Pet.  T3a.,  who  h.nd  si-on  Vichi,  .u  d 
knew  that  he  had  a  book  on  the  subject  lyiog  ly  liini, 
solicited  and  procured  its  publication.  We  have  already 
ppokt  n  of  the  first  seven  books,  which,  if  they  were 
c\er  wiitten,  are  lost.  Thi-i  book  cr;ntiiina  the  faisloiy 
and  remarks  oOi  the  method  of  finding  two  mean  pn^wr- 
tionals,  various  modes  of  applying  mechanical^  corvas  Uf 
the  ijujulrature  of  the  circle,  approximate  solutions  Of  the 
same  probk  ni.  and  a  coiled  ion  of  formula?  for  the  soYotion 
(  f  triangles,  with  a  short  chapter  on  the  calendar. 

Munimcn  adverntu  Nova  Cycloitwtrica.   This  \Tatt'  a 
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refutation  of  Joseph  Scalisrer's  asserted  quadrature  of  fhu 
circle,  though  the  name  ol  SciiliKer  is  not  rneritiooed  in  it. 
This  eminent  scholar  was  exceedingly  angry,  and  attacked 
Vieta  with  much  bittcvncM.  But  1^  altecwMds,  Mooiding 
to  D«  ThOD,  changed  his  tone,  •dmitted  Ms  error,  md  did 

fctie•  to  Ut  opponent.  Yietn  hitn<;e!f  had  a  high  respect 
Scsligfer,  na  might  be  infemd  from  his  supprt'ssion  of 
the  namt'.  If  Isaac  ("a^auhon  is  to  be  Irastcil,  lu-  thought 
Ttiofct  highly  even  of  the  mathe  matical  knowledge  of  Sca- 
ligcr.  In  one  of  Caasubou  s  iettere  to  De  Thou  (p.  307  of 
the  collection),  he  aya,  that  on  one  occauon  be  and  a 
fkiend  paid  a  Tint  to  Vieta,  and  that,  Scaligerii  BMBe 
coming  up  in  conversation,  Vieta  said, '  I  have  ao  great 
an  admiration  of  that  astounding  genitu,  that  I  should 
think  he  alone  perfectly  understands  all  mathematical 
writers,  particularU  thow  of  the  Greeks.'  And  he  added, 
that  he  thaught  mure  highly  afSGaligWlrilWIWMNIg  tbu 
of  many  others  when  right. 

Reiatio  Culendarii  9«ri  Ortgoriani  (Paris,  1600) ;  Ka- 
ImdarUm  CfngoriiuuM  ptrpeham^  and  Adotrnu  Chm- 
tophortm  Chmum  BxpothaaHo  (Paris.  1602).  We  have 
said  enough  d'.' thi'se  unfortunate  works  in  the  j)receding 
TOut  of  this  arliilc.  The  expostulation  is  preceded  by 
Greek  vi'i> '  S  nddressed  to  Clavius. 

All  the  preceding  works  are  contained,  in  the  order  in 
which  vre  have  mentioned  them,  in  the  collected  edition 
of  Vieta'h  vrorksj  edited  by  Schooten,  and  printed  by  the 
SfaMsrirt  at  Leydeiif  in  1646.  It  seems  that  vieta's  papers 
had  citherbeen  ^most  entirely  destroyed  or  else  exhausted : 
for  though  the  Elzevirs,  in  1640,  advertised  their  intention  of 

J)rinting  such  an  edition  (in  the  fir^st  number  of  the  '  Cata- 
ogus  Universalis,*  an  annual  book-list,  printed  at  Amster- 
Aini  ,  requesting  those  who  had  anything  unpublished  of 
Vietaa  to  communicate  it,  and  giving  the  names  (without 
dates,  nnfortanately)  of  all  that  had  been  published,  yet 
they  could  not  pnnt,  six  years  after  this  advertisement, 
one  single  treatise  which  did  not  appear  in  their  own  ad- 
vertisement as  already  kiio\sn.  ^^  c  hii\e  yet  to  speak  of 
two  other  works,  both  remarkable  in  their  way,  which  are 
not  in  Schootcn's  collection. 

Harmonicon  Cixleile. — ^This  work  has  only  been  reco- 
vered in  our  own  day.  Schootcn's  reason  for  not  giving 
it  iras,  that  he  eould  onlv  find  an  incomplete  and  inacenrate 
copy  to  print  from :  but  he  eajrs  that  he  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  should  obtain  a  more  complete  copy,  which  he 
promised  to  publish  with  otiu  r  witings  of  Vieta  ;  no  such 
work  ever  was  produced.  The  very  year  before  this  preface 
of  Schooten  appeared,  Bouillaud,  in  the  jirok  gomena  to 
his '  Attronomia  Philolaica '  (1645),saya  that  Peter  Dupidl 
(Petrtu  Puteanus)  hail  lent  the  manuscript  to  Meiaemie, 
sod  that  some  borrower,  or  more  professed  thief  (bnt  which 
is  not  saidX  had  obtained  it  from  Merscnnt .  and  had  never 
retomed  it.  Some  particular  person  is  e\'i(k  ntly  pointed  at : 
Bouillaud  says  this  borrower  would  neither  restore  it  nor  a 
copy  of  it,  and  suspects  that  he  meant  to  publish  it  as  his 
own.  Bouillaud  was  a  good  authority  in  this  matter: 
he  was  kno^n  to  De  Thou,  Schooten,  &c.,  and  Peter 
Dnpnbwas  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  formation  of  the 
oatahgne  of  De  lliott's  libranr,  and  perhaps,  if  the  story 
be  trae,  got  the  mnmieript  oot  of  that  library  to  lend  it  to 
Mersenne.  This slOiy  has  been  repeated  in  many  F.ncli>h 
writers  on  this  subject,  from  Sherburne  down  to  Hutton, 
and  always  in  the  same  words.  Some  inquiries  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  made  sdme  years  ago  at  Paris  through 
a  most  competent  investiH;atur,'  ended  in  the  a-saurance 
that  it  was  m  BouUlaudt  AaadwrUing  in  the  Royal 
Idbraiy  at  Paris,  that  he  (Boaillaud)  had  liimseir  lent  the 
mamwcript  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici  of  Tuscany,  which  must 
have  been  after  it  was  recovered  from  Mersenne's  honest 
friend,  and  of  coui-sc  aHer  the  publication  of  the  •  A-itrcnomia 
Philolaica.'  I^ntely  M.  Libri  {Hist,  des  Sri.  Malh .  en  lUilie, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  22;  announces  that  there  is  an  imperfect  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  that  the  original 
manuscript  of  Vieta  (and  an  old  copy,  which  however  is 
mislaid)  is  in  the  Magliabechian  Library  at  Florence  (which 
ccmfirms  the  last  statement  of  Bouillaud).  He  gives  a  short 
arciii  n?  cif  the  contents  <if  the  Paris  mannscri[»t,  which  con- 
tain-, i  anoiis  moditications  of  Ptolemy's  ttu'Ltry,  and  suffi- 
cient pruol  tii;it  \  ii  'a  well  knew  both  tlie  writing's  of 
Coptrnicub  and  Tycli!)  Of  the  former  he  says  that 

the  excellence  of  his  s)  stem,  if  any,  is  destroyed  by  the 
badness  of  the  geometry  by  which  it  in  explained;  and 
K.  Ijbci  atotcs  tut  he  wrawe  his  Qpfosition  to  the  helio- 


centric system  still  more  plainly  in  other  places.  TTiere 
is  one  conjecture  which  is  worthy  of  some  attention  :  we 
have  seen  how  imperfect  is  the  evidence  fbrattritnttingto 
ArouAiine  the  oj^oion  afterwaids  aMunlahwd  by  Ooper- 
nicus:  Vieta  asserts  that  this  opinion  was  caBedApMloiikii, 
not  because  Apollonius  promulgated  it,  but"  becuse'flto 
sun  (Apollo^  is  in  the  centre  of  the  s)'8tem.       •      •  •  •• 

It  was  s.aia  t  iiat  the  '  Harmonicon  CODlMte'llMlO' bt 
published,  hut  it  has  not  yet  appeared.  ■  "' 

Canon  M  ithematicM,  seu  ad  Triangula,  rum  adpendi- 
9ibm$t  Lutetice,  apud  Johannem  Mettayer,  &c.,  1579-;  to 
wMeh  is  annexed,  with  a  new  title-page,  'Fnuiciaci  VMili 
aniversalium  Inspectionum  ad  Canonem  MaHwutteum 
liber  singularis,  Lutetia?,'  &c.,  as  before.   

This  same  book,  from  the  same  types,  is  also  ftttld  tRfWl 
another  title-page,  as  follows: — *  Francisci  Vietirf'tfpera 
mathematica,  in  quibos  tractatur  canon  mathematims,  .wu 
ad  triangnla :  item  C'anonion,  &c.  &c.  See.,  Londini,  apud 
Franciscum  Bouvier,*  1589. 

The  same  book,  again  from  the  same  typcB».is  iil-tt« 
British  Museum  with  a  third  title-page,  as  folfows '  Pfsrfi. 
Viettt"!  Libellorum  Snpplicum  in  Hogia  raagistri,  insitmis 
que  Mathematici,  vana  opera  ranthematica :  in  quibua 
tractatur  Canon  Mathematicus,  seu  tul  triangula;  ilera 
Canonion,  &c.,  Parisiis,  apud  Harlholonneum  Macarum,* 
Sec.,  1609. 

That  the  aeoond  and  third  are  nsaHy  the-  ante  botdt  ae 
the  first,  with  a  n«w  title-pnire,  we'Rare  tooeHaltted  1^ 

careftilly  comparing  various  words  which  are  mispclt,  and 
letters  and  lines  which  are  broken,  in  all  three  ;  also  by 
the  I'act  (h;it  liie  sccoimI  title-paire, '  Francisci  Viclici,'  8ec., 
is  the  same,  date  and  all,  in  tlh'  Mcund.  In  the  third  the 
second  title-page  is  taken  out,  n:ul  Mcttayer's  addrcae.'le 
printed  alter  the  first.  This  book  was,  from  its  extxeAM 
scareeneas,  a  bibliographical  eariority:  we  have' 
copies,  three  with  the  first  title-page,  one  with  the  second, 
and  one  with  the  third  :  in  two  of  the  first  three,  some 
tlgures  which  arc  not  found  in  the  third  have  been  stamped 
in  after  the  printing ;  and  the  same  stamping  is  apjiarcnt 
both  in  the  lourth  and  fifih.  The  canon  math&maticu»  is 
the  first  table  in  which  sines  and  cosines,  tangents  and 
cotangents,  secants  and  cosecants, are  completely  given: 
they  are  arranged  in  the  modem  fonli,  in  which  each 
number  entered  has  a  double  appellation.  But  the  nota- 
tion of  decimal  fractions  not  being  invented,  the  mo<le  of 
deSClifitipn  is  as  follows  : — to  give  the  sine  and  cosine  of 
24''ar,Vi«l»  states  that,  the  hypnthenusc  being  100,000. 
the  MipendieuIlMUid  base  are'  40,727  and  91,330  9:  and 
Hiaainthurwaylbr  tiltsPOmw:  and  heie  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  cosines  Yi^.^oes^ase  ft  qpccice  oC  d^oal 
notation,  lea\  imr  a  blank  spjlC,e  instead  of  ualnK  «  ffMlllBid 
point  ;  for,  to  an  livp»tlienusO  IfXXfXX),  the  ba^-  to  an 
angle  of  24"  2'  is  what  we  shob'ld  now  write  Dl.W-n. 
There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  rational-sided  nclit- 
angled  triangles,  which  form  a  trigonometrical  cain  n.  but 
not  ascending  by  c<^ual  angles.  The  v,(  ik  .n^uludes 
with  a  copious  couectien  of  trigonometJjeai  fonouUs  and 
various  numerical  calculations,  for  mentiw  of  wMeh  SM 
Hutton's  •  His'ory  of  Trigonometrical  Taftfes,"  prefixed  tO 
his  logaiithms,  and  insei1e<l  in  his  tiaets.  short  preface 
by  :\Iettayer,  prefixed  to  the  '  Universjilium  jp-fpectiuuiini,* 
&c„  slates  that  Vieta  found  great  difficuhi*  gt'trine 
tables  printed  at  all,  and  also  that  plagiarists  w*d  printed 
andjMM  80nM»thing  of  the  kind,  but  what  is  IP^  stated. 
Vieta  hhuself  (Schooten.  p.  323)  calls  this  booklR/^^?'' 
ediius,  and  hopes  that  ft  secmid  edition  wfll  be7>'  better 
authority.  f 

Having  now  given,  we  believe,  as  complete  an  account 
of  Vieta  as  existing  materials  can  furnish,  in  con^i^^  ''^^'"" 
of  the  very  meagre  manner  in  which  his  bio^aphy  is  wually 
treated  (the  artiele  in  the  *  Biographie  UnireraeUe '  «  very 
poor,  considering  that  the  wow  is  FVench,  and  Vic* 
greatest  French  mathematician  of  the  sixteenth  cerfii?y)» 
we  may  sjx  ak  briefly  upon  the  merit  of  his  writings. 
is  a  name  to  which  it  matters  little  that  vnc  have  not 
on  several  points  which  would  have  made  a  ehaiact t^**®^ 
a  less  person,  such  as  his  completion  of  the  cnsi.'',. 
solution  of  right-angled  spherical  triangles,  his  express 
fur  the  approximate  quadrature  of  the  circle, his aritl,-'"^ 


•  W.' <n-inr>.  fiti  l  thru.ime<>l  Bomtvpt  !ntlttlW«r  EnRlUh  publLuT 
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tk^  exUimoDS  of  the  same  approximation,  and  so  on. 
Thti  two  grt>at  pedestaLi  on  which  hia  lame  retits  arc  his 
improvements  in  Ihf  form  ol  iiltrebra,  wliich  lie  firet  made 
tu  be  a  purely  symbolical  .science,  and  hhowetl  to  bo 
sapablti  ol  wide  aiul  easy  application  in  ordinary  hundt ; 
hit  application  of  hiti  new  algebra  to  th«  extension  of  tri- 
jonomatiyi  in  which  lie  finrt  disoovexed  the  important 
rtlatiom  of  multiple  ang^;  and  hit  extension  of  the 
antiant  nilee  for  diviiion  and  extraetioa  of  the  scioare  and 
fiibr  rgn'^  to  the  eTi\^elic  proceas  for  the  wilution  of  all 
cqualious,  which,  with  Mr.  Horner's  new  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  calculation,  is  becoming  daily  of  niort'  import- 
ance. He  did  not,  a^  aome  of  the  irencb  say,  lay  dov\Ti 
,.ih«  tview  of  equations  uludt  was  afienmnlH  done  by 
.aiimaLhB»h»f»waati<Bg  Bij|prtiniiitttwwd»it,«twip|Mr 
aBtgwtioM  Hmm  the  Italiia  a^Hnsbla  had  ftunUied  Km 
wiUi  for  lus  own  new  algebra:  it  is  Harriot's  praise  that  he 
Raw  how  to  go  on  iroin  where  Vietii  hatl  stopped,  as  it  h 
that  ofVietato  have  iiroceodcd  from  tlie  point  at  w hi i  h 
Cardan  iiad  stopped,  rseither  did  lie.  as  some  of  the  French 
ajpuD  say  (but  not  from  national  feeling  in  tliis  instance), 
^jlnL  apply  algebra  to  geometry  ;  for  if  by  the  application 
fil^ialgebra  be  meant  the  method  of  coordinates,  that  appHca- 
•  pM^^  ivtioUy  dm  to  Des  Cartes,  asnsted,  no  doubt,  oy  the 
power  which  Vieta  conferred  on  algebra.  But  if  nothing 
more  be  meant  than  tlie  solution  of  onu  'riral  ]>ru1ilems 
by  help  of  alijebraieal  sj-mboU  ami  nutlioUsi,  many  have 
claimrt  before  Vieta;  for  inat.iiici',  Regiomontanus,  Cardan, 
^^|n4  fioinbcJli.  Nay,  Vieta  hiuisilf  points  out  tiiat  Uegio- 
'Mint|inu«  bad  solvea  problems  algebraically  wliich  he  cora- 
;^incd  of  not'beiiig  afterwards  able  to  do  geometricaUy ; 
and  Vieta  hinadf  eopplies  the  gcometiica)  Terification  of 
llcuiuuiontanus's  algebraical  ^olution8.  Neither  did  he, 
a-*  s>.nw  ui  tlic  French  again  say.  ishow  how  to  form  the 
cocilicicntti  of  ihe  powers  of  a  binomial  :  he  saw,  no  doubt, 
tl^  conmetioo  of  them  with  Ihe  .series  I,  2,  3,  &c.,  1,3, 
J,^Cn  1,  4.  10,  Sec.,  ati  Tartaglia  liad  done  before  him; 
4*4  oot  «t>o,w  bow  to  form  thcu  br  any  alge- 
M  Keii;toa  afterwaidt  did.  If  a  Fenian  or  an 
^  instnicted  m  the  modem  European  algebra,  were 
i,  •  Who,  of  oil  individual  men,  made  the  step  which 
mu-t  dl^ii'Ktly  auuks  the  >H.'i)a]utiiiii  of  the  s<  ii m  o  whiidi 
v«tA  uuw  (uiuin  to  tiom  Uiat  wliich  we  delivered  to  you 
by ,  tlic  haudi^qf  Mobainned  Ben  Mwa?*  the  anawer  mwt 

I  ei^llcst  lu»tory  of  algebra  is  that  contained  in  the 
t^liae of  Wallis  (in  Eng^lisb,  lOflS ;  in  Latin,  IttOS) 


.w^Jm^ad  a  partiality  for  Harriot  which  not  onlv  blinded 

ij^i^fu  much  of  the  merit  of  Vieta,  but  funii.slied  niin  with 

8^ct^U-!>  by  wliich  he  could  sec  most  of  the  discoveries  of 
le  latter  ntily  iii  the  writiiii;»  of  tlie  former.  Montiicla  has 
ILfnd  properly  exposed  this  tendency :  but  that  he 
wwinu'^ini-'d  to  throw  a  stone  at  Wallis,  he,  in  his 
yfrave(y  aod,aeriow^Y  dachwea  that  ha  cannot  s^e  the 
ipetitof  the  invention  of  oo,  aaa,       to  represent  the 

poiverb  of  II,  instead  of  Victa's  mode.  MonUlda  it  DOt 
altogether  lair  to  the  Italian  a1^'cbrai.«.ts  who  preceded 
Vieta,  to  whu:h  he  h;is  been  stveriiy  criticised  by 
ii,  and  also  by  M.  Libri.  Hut  these  Italian  hi.storians 
ive  acorrcsponmngfault :  they  make  a  painful  endeavour 
fiS^ow  that  the  peculiar  discoveries  of  Vieta  are  to  be 
^nd  in  tbe  writings  of  their  own  illustrious  countrymen, 
jparticularly  orCardan.  Cossali  vdll  even  have  it  that 
tjlaraan  has  somethini;  equivalent  to,  or  very  nearly  ap- 
pcottiching  t>>.  Di  s  L'ai  tcs's  theorem  on  the  root?i  of  equa- 
tions [STt;R.\rs  Thkokkm]  ;  and  constantly  endeavours  to 
Ulow  that  Cardan  niit;ht.  could,  would,  or  shuuld,  or  out;lit 
^,|iaye  had  sometJung  which  he  just  stops  short  of  sayuig 
(^Kifjl^n  actually  had.  He  wanti  to  make  hi.s  country- 
qieil  m  iiehj^ol  oC  oonatroctive  discoveren :  if  Cardan  hod 
obly  carried  the  contents  of  page  x  fkrther  than  he  did, 
ana  seen  .sf.'mi'lliiiif;  at  uaca-  y  \\!r:cli  he  old  not  see,  then 
he  would  have  bet-u  able  at  pa:,'i'  -  to  do  something  which 
he  did  not  do,  but  wliich  Vieta  iliJ  do.  .M.  Libri  starts 
fiur^y:  'In  France,'  he  observes  (vol.  iv.,  p.  ^\ 
ppad*  algebra  approach  nearer  to  pcifectiun,  aiul, 
^  caused  tbe  labours  of  his  predeceisors  to  fall  into 
.^"imich  neglect.*  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  might  have 
aen  more  positively  expressed ;  but  a  little  ftirther  On  we 
ftttd  (  p.  7). '  In  truth  his  discoveries  seem  to  he  not  com- 

rible  to  thc^se  of  Ferro  or  Ferrari.'  Tlii.'?  istiuly  straiice  : 
in  the  next  sentence  we  find  he  '  was  an  eminently 
Ubiloiophical  mind,  and  it  IDM  to'bc  adiured'tbr  lui 
*    n?.  c.  No.  lese. 


methods  than  for  the  results  which  he  o!)lnino(1  iVom  them.' 
Can  it  seriously  be  M.  I.ibri's  opinion  tliai  i!ie  inventor  of 
an  isolated  result  is  to  tx-  ])];u  ed  almve  one  who  increases 
the  power  of  the  hiunan  race  over  every  branch  of  science  ? 
and  is  it  not  the  surest  test  of  the  greatness  of  a diaooreiT; 
that  it  it  a  method,  not  a  result*  and  that  the  power  whidi 
it  gnm  to  others  makes  succeeding  letultt  obtained  Drom 
it  more  remarkable  than  those  or  the  inventor  himaaif. 
If  eyer  it  has  been  true  that  coming  eventt  have  thrown 
their  shadows  Ijefore,  it  Ims  bi  in  in  the  propiess  of  the 
mathematics  :  it  never  hits  liappi  ucd,  in  the  ca.sf  of  any 
great  discovery,  that  it  w;is  made  upon  (juite  a  clear  field. 
>]o  one  can  read  the  histoiy  of  scienoe  without  findtnif 
that  there  was  alivavs,  in  the  ti«M  iuHMdiately  precediqg 
the  promo^itiottoi  any  new  — thad,  m  oOMtaat  tuwiMMr 
towardt  the  invenlkn  of  tiiat  method,  a  aenei  of  efbrn 
the  results  of  which  have  speedily  merged  in  those  of  the 
man  lor  whom  the  discovery  was  reserved.  This  leaves 
llie  relative  merit  of  investigators  unaltered ;  if  it  depress 
Vieta,  it  also  depresses  Tartaglia  and  Cardan.  To  us  it 
raises  all  three  :  for  it  points  out  that  they  have  severally 
sueeeeded  where  their  predeoesaon  have  failed,  and 
relievee  them  iVom  the  conseipienoaB  of  the  suppeaitiail 
tluit  it  was  merely  their  good  fortune  wliich  led  their 
thoughts  to  that  which  another  might  as  easily  have 
attained  if  his  thousxhts  had  been  turned  towards  the 
fiubjeet.  If  .sometimes  too  uuu  ii  Gal  lieism  allows  itself,  by 
way  of  exception,  in  the  admirable  hislor)'  of  Montucia,  it 
is  not  half  so  oti'ensivc  as  the  constant  and  always  recur- 
ring nationality  of  tlie  Italian  historians,  which  renders  it 
neccssaiy  to  watoh  thaB  ao  closely,  that  th«  end  of  it  mil 
be  a  general  convietioD  that  they  are  not  to  be  safely  lead 
at  all,  without  the  original  anthorifies  at  hand,  on 
matter  in  which  claims  of  country  can  ciiIlt.  .M.  IJbn, 
in  finding  out,  and  with  perti  ct  i  jrri  cliu  ss,  thatCataldi 
used  continued  fractions  beiore  lirouuker,  and  iuflnile 
series  (or  at  least  an  infinite  series)  before  VVallts,  and  in 
making  a  very  just  remark  on  tlie  interest  with  which  the 
first  dawnings  of  the  doctrine  of  inflnites  should  be 
regarded,  forgets  that  Vieta  had  preceded  Cataldi^  to '  the 
extent  of  using  a  combination  of  the  infinite  product  and 
serie.s  united.  It  would  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  ]>:odiiCe 
an  earlier  irerm  of  the  duetnuc  just  alluded  to  than  is 
seen  in  the  ceh  braled  expression  given  by  ^  leta  lor  the 
quadrature  of  a  circle,  which  we  should  now  cxpre-ss  thus 
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Both  Viita  and  Ciis-ah  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
Italian  algebraists  used  iellers  for  quiiiitities,  Ixilh  known 
and  unknown.  So  they  did,  no  doubt,  and  so  did  Euclid, 
and  so  (aoeoiding  to  M.  Libri  himself)  did  AristoUe. 
But  who  oombined  the  use  of  letters  with  that  of  symbols 
of  operation  so  as  to  produce  algebraical  formuloi,  and  to 
give  to  the  operations  of  algebra  that  technical  chara^er 
which  iiiakLN  them  resemble  the  operations  of  arithmetic  ? 
One  h>uk  ul  any  page  of  the  Italian  algebrai.sU  will  show 
the  ditference  between  their  algebra  and  that  of  \  leta 
better  than  any  description.  Accordingly,  both  Cus.sali 
and  Libri  state  the  asserted  resemblances  without  specific 
citation.  When  will  the  writfx  who  asserts  tliat  Cardan 
was  substantially  in  poaaesiioD  of  Vleta's  algebra  attempt 
to  substantiate  his  assertion  by  putting  so  much  as  lialf  a 
page  of  the  former  side  by  siae  with  one  of  the  latter  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  further  account  of  Leonard 
of  Pisaandof  Lucas  Pacioli,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  very 
early  iialiaa  algebraists.  The  latter  has  been  accidentally 
omitted,  ft  dfciunttance  which  we  do  not  regret,  as  it  gives 
us  the  opportunity  of  availing  ounelvea  of  M.  libd'a  woik 
licreinbei'ure  cited,  and  of  mentioning  the  same  woilr  in 
a  more  satisfactorv'  manner.  The  author  has  made  must 
extensive  researches  in  Italian  mathematical  history,  and 
is,  we  have  no  doubt,  perfectly  trustworthy  on  all  points 
in  which  he  Is  not  the  partisan  of  a  country  or  a  schooL 

Leonardo  J-'i/johucci  (a  conniption  of  jSliua  BonaecHi 
waattie«9n  of  one  BonaccL  a  perohaat  of  Pisa,  and  wf» 
hero  MRue  time  in  the  twelfth  centmy.  fia  atotca  that 

his  father  wxs  emjiloyed  for  the  merchants  of  hiaOWB  Cttf 
at  t^e  custoui-liouse  of  an  AlVicaii  port,  and  there  mym 
Untmidy  VitbpatlCt  he  afterwards  travelled  ia.EgQ^ 
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Syria,  Grewif,  and  ProTence.  nod  from  the  various  systcnw 
Ipf  numenttion  which  he  saw*  Imittto  v:Uuo  tlic  supt'riuhty 
of  the  Indian  metliod,  which  vi0  |U»bably  that  which  hia 
father  had  taught  him.    Ilis  iiwttcntion  to  mat  tars  of 

rriiiuneri-e,  iiiul  prefiTem-e  I'ni  innlhi-'inutical  piirsnilta,  pro- 
i;iiii  d  lor  liim,  lioiu  liis  connlninen,  liic  cuntt  mptuons 
c|)itlu't  uf  lu ILs  I.ilirr  Ahbiiri  was  tii>l  wiiltcn 
iu  12UC2,  ami  uilli  aildition*  in  1'228,  wlieii  it  was  dcilii  ati'd 
to  Mictiael  8cott.  Tlic  Prartica  denmelrits  was  wriltca 
in  1230,  CoimmMdiiie  intended  to  bm  publiahed  I  lie 
iMn,  and  Rernavd  the  fimner,  but  neither  cffitcfed  hvi 
y\\r\M<si'.  iiiui.  \\\\U  !ii(>  i-vccpfioiiof  the  paits  wliich Pacioli 
aliciuarJ-.  iiNoi,  kt'ul  ihf  I'xieiisive  citations  in  the  notes 
ol  M.  Lihn's  seioiiil  voiiinu-,  notliiiiff  of  Fibonacci's  fias 
yet  appeafed.  Tlicn-  was  aL^u  a  work  on  square  uuiu()er» 
of  wOKh  i\ie  nlatul^LIlpt  i:>  knovn  to  have  CSiatcd  at 
floreace  in  1768,  but  cannot  now  be  found. 

llie  Liber  Abbaei  is  a  work  on  arithnietie  and  aljEcclm. 
If  >  J>ibri  ia  of  opinion  that  no  Christian  writer  can  he 
shown  to  have  intrndiiced  the  Araliic  or  Indian  numerals 
into  any  jwrt  of  <  'lirislt- ndoin  bcl'ore  the  ])iil)li',  iiti<)i>  of  this 
livati^t'.  oiu  li  inaiuisfripts  as  exist,  and  whii'lisecin  1u  liiue 
a  prior  date,  arc  Ihoueht  by  liim  to  have  been  written  i  iliu  r 
by  Jews,  or  by  Spanish  (  'hri^ktians  amoni?  the  ^irloors.  Dr. 
JrtttMatilL{Bncycl .  Metrop., '  Arithmetic' j  had  arrived  at  ttie 
coRcloaion  that  Fibonacci'a  works  won  tba  enrlieit  in  wbioh 
those  fitnirea  can  be  traced.  It  k  rennricafale  that  their 
V, iiti  r  wtisonly  known  by  name  in  the  middle  of  the  ln<4 
ffiituiy.  wlini  tli<'  niamiscripts  oi'  wbifli  wc  now  sp*  ^!; 
wen-  (listONcred  at  Fiorciuc  liv  'I'l-z/flli.  But  tli>'  in- 
ti'nlion*  of  (-'ommandinr  ami  Hcnianl  sliovv  that  they  were 
Jiuonti  at  an  earlier  ]H'ntKi. 

Tbc  fiftMoUi  •b^ilM'  of  the  *  Libar  Abbaci,'  which  c(tn- 
taiitt  the  traatiie  on  aigelim,  has  been  eitcd  m  full  by  M. 
rjbri.  Any  one  who  will  compare  it  with  Dr.  Iloseii's 
tranalation  nf  Moliaranicd  iieii  Mrs\  will  we  a  rc«<»m- 
blance  which  leutls  to  continn  tlu'  treiii-ral  suppovition 
(which  also,  accordinsr  to  Cardan,  mav  tx^  iiifcnwl  fmm 
the  express  words  of  Filx>nacci  himRcIf)  that  the  Arabic 
work  Just  named  was  that  fiom  which  algdm  was  made 
Btm>pean,thotaah  thoc  fa  evety  appearanee  of  the  avowed 
tFamlations  of  it  beimc  posterior  to  Rbonaod.  Bnt  the 
latter  must  either  have  Known  other  worka,  or  have  been 
an  oriiriiial  iiivf>tiirator  of  threat  merit.  Several  thinsT'* 
known  to  the  Hindus,  but  not  jnentioned  by  Bon  Mui.*. 
are  coiitiiinetl  in  his  wtitint:*.  H-.'  may  havi'  cmni'  In  tln-sf  by 
himself;  hut  it  is  also  certiun  that  the  name  of  the  Hindns  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  time  a.s  that 
Of  a  nation  exeeUing  in  these  bnuwhea  of  atiMhr.  A  close 
jinalysis  of  the  writings  of  Fibonacci  wonid  proDably  settle 
v.hcin<  r  lie  is  to  be  considered  as  having  himself  enlurtrcd 
the  boundary  of  the  s<  ipn(  e,  or  as  nutinni;  but  llic  coni- 
iiiler  ol'  Oiii-ntal  woilis.  His  merit  is  i^reat  either  way  ; 
n!id  his  name,  con»idetuble  a»  it  now  may  be.  is  nothing  to 
vhat  it  will  be  araone  the  Oriental  nations,  when  they 
ahail  havo  TCoeived  back  the  principal  which  he  bomwed 
from  th«m,  with  the  interest  now  due  upon  M,  nad  ready 
^o  be  paid  on  demand.  The  influence  d  his  writinf^s  was 
Ion?  felt  in  Italy,  which  became  from  his  time  the  great  , 
•x'ii.xil  of  arithmetic  :  and  it  is  due  to  hUt  «V«I1  BOW,  that  ' 
tiix  works  iUioiikl  be  printed  entire. 

'  Li"'ii^  Piicioh  was  bom  at  lk>ri;o  San  fie|Kilaro»3a'l\w* 
iMiny  (whence  he  k  4Vequently  called  Loom'  de  Burro 
Mncti  Sepnlciwi,  md  Lucas  di  Borgo),  about  the  middle 
M  the  fifteenth  century.  He  waa  a  Minorite  IViar.  and 
tatiErht  Huecessively  at  Penwfia,  Rome,  Napk>«,  Pisa,  and 
Venice.  ITe  resided  some  time  at  Milan,  in  cutnua  iy  nitti 
l.eonardo  da  Vinci:  they  (jnitted  I,onil>iir(iy  t(i<reth(  r  i<'<, 
the  iin'iviil  o'.'  the  French,  nnil  Paoioh  spent  hw  ln-,|  yc.iv^ 
at  Floi'ence  and  at  Venice.  He  was  certainly  alive  in 
liXW;  bnt  tVom  after  thaA  y««r  M.  libri  ilnda  iM>'<bvther 
mention  of  him  aa  living. 

Hill  ^Sommade  Aritihm^tMu  CeoncMa,  PropoHiom,  et 
Proportionalita *  was  printed  in  Italian,  nt  Venice,  in 
1491.  It  contains  copious  exf'^cf*  frtmi  rihonacri.  to  wt-l) 
Tin  extent  that  Paoioli  himself  warns  hi.H  tcmU  v.  where  no 
other  authorttv  is  mentioned,  to  inliiTlhat  I..conai'd  of  l*isa 
is  followed.  'This  work  was  ihe  first  printed  in  alpeljiri, 
and  tliough  it  does  not  advance  the  s^eAee,  contains  % 
Tan^e  amount  of  details,  and  carries  the  pmo6oe  of  a1iE:er 
bmioal  opemttons  into  qnestiona  of  more  complexity  than 
hnr  ivfai^  -had  preceded,  partkuhuly  in  oiMsrations  on 
Mid  mtWii.  %,  im  m^^mmm&ojm  tMt 


keepini;,  which  forms  Mrt  of  Pacioli's  woric,  is  tlw  first  ia 
which  what  is  now  csa&ed  the  method  of  double  entry  ap- 

San  in  print  Soma  aceount  of  the  contents  will  m 
md  hi  Hutton"*  •HistoFV  of  AlgVDraVTVarfr,  vd.  ii,>. 

T\\v  'Disina  Proportiouo,' Venice,  1509,  Is  thiH  described 
by  .^!.  I.iliri :  '  Pacioli  wished  to  make  a  certain  jiropor- 
tioii,*  lonrr  known  to  treDmeters.  the  Imse  of  all  tho 
scii  iices.  lie  (iedaces  from  it  the  principle*  of  architec- 
ture, the  ]>!opc>rti(iim  of  the  human  n^ire,  and  even  those 
whicli  ought  to  be  irivea  to  the  letten  of  the  alphabat.  it 
is  a  .systcmatie  trcahse',  of  wliieh  Uie  princimd  "mtfit  Oop- 
hists  ill  the  cn-nprratinn  of  Tx>onardo  da  Vinci,  who  en- 
craved  the  ))lale-s,  and  probably  also  superintended  tho 
'  parts  which  eoncem  the  Tlu-re  are  snme  proposi- 

J  lions  ol  ifcomef  ry  upon  the  inscription  of  polyhedra  in  one 

anuther  There  is  also  the  use  of  letters  to  indicate 

numerical  quantities.'  On  this  tost  sentence  M.  Libri  citea 
a  passage  containing  the  use  of  lettara  in  a  simple  prepofw 
tion  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  point  which  M biabonr- 
in;;  to  e^ablish,  namely,  the  virtual  existence  of  «c«etou# 
alL'^iiim  befori'  Vieta,  cannot  be  mon  rr  in  pi  etcfy  over- 
liinied  than  bv  this,  hi.s  only  direct  quotation  on  the  snib- 
jecf.  When  M.  Libri  says  that  Fibonacci  used  letters  for 
quantities,  both  known  and  unknown,  he  does  not  cite  a 
pa&$aii;e,  but  leaves  it  to  be  veritied  by  those  who  will  look 
over  his  citation  of  the  fit^centh  chm)tw  of  Fibonacci,  of 
more  than  150  octavo  pa^es.  On  lodkintf  throurfi  these 
we  do  tind  a  few  jilaces  where  nuinlu  r->  aro  ili^noted  by 
sin;E:le  letters;  bnt  whenever  they  arc  to  be  divide<l  into 
pails,  double  letters  are  used :  in  fact.  Fibonacci  does 
exactly  what  KucHd  does  in  the  fifth  book.  Of  Pacioli's 
notation,  in  the  proCessad  algclmica]  work,  nothing^  is 
said :  but  in  the  work  wt  nm  aanlioB  the  oaotaSw 
which  {r  to  etdablii^  tbat  1>!M!ioti  had  stibstaimally  tlw 
iilen  of  Vieta  on  nljebra  coTitain.s  just  as  much  nlirebraiflil 
notation  as.  and  no  more  than,  app+^ars  in  Pacioh's  own 
tr:in>l;ition  of  Kuclid.  published  in  the  same  year.  M. 
Libri  persists  in  supposing  that  the  mere  use  of  letters 
to  designate  numben  ia  the  ide  dbHnotion  of  ViMa^ 
alsrcbra. 

The  edition  of  IneKd,  to  whieh  we  have  just  alMei, 

and  w  hich  appeared  in  Latin,  nt  Venice,  in  1509,  is  that  as 
to  which  [fJKOMKTRV.  p.  1.")]  we  have  fidlowedthe  eibtor 
of  Faliricins  in  duniifin;,'  its  existence.  We  have  since  sccti 
tlie  work.  HeilbroniH'r  infers  I'rom  the  preface  to  ttie 
'Divina  Proport tone,' that  Paci  >Ii  IranNlated  Kuclid  into 
Italian,  and  it  is  now  known  thyt  hedi^  notpabhah  aevefil 
of  his  eariier  works:  tmt  he  himadf,  in  th«  dadloalioa  ef 
the  work  now  under  mention,  speaking  of  thk  very  T^tin 

RncKd  itself,  says,  •I/Cetm  vemacnla  lingna'  per  rae 

(ior.aturn  F.uclidein:'  wlience  it  is  obvious  that  by  v^mn- 
ni/ii  lie  means  the  Latin,  as  opposed  to  Greek  or  Arabic. 
The  translation  is  substantially  tlint  of  Athelard  (which 
S:oe8  by  tbe  name  of  Campanus),  and  the  commentaries  of 
Campanns,  or  inviy  of  them,  are  added  :  Pacioli's  own 
additional  comments  are  wil  headed  Cttligator.  AU  the 
fifteen  books  are  given  which  were  supposed  to  be 
Euclid's.  ' 

PaeioH  is  not  l.i  V.e  lofiked  on  n«  n  irroat  improver  either 
nf  geometry  or  aiithrnific:  but  his  utility  (:nnot  be 
denied.  It  w:ls  he  who  made  Fibonacci  useiui  to  the 
wotM  hf  his  coni]>i1ations  from  that  writer,  and  he  has 
shown  10  much  leaning  on  .the  sul^ept,  and  has  diaiw^ 
from  80  many  sonrees,  that  it  it  not  pemsips  too  mneh  -to 
say  that  It  was  better  he  shordd  have  Tirinted  the  fir>4 
"book  on  nlirebrn,  than  a  riinre  nriijinal  Init  less  erudite 
tf'iicher. 

VFC  A  G.\NTT.\,  the  name  of  the  principal  Hindu 
•• '  :\  on  alqebm  which  remains,  W<  have  referred  to  this 
9rUcle  ail  matters  ]whieh  relate  to  the  ajftronomicd  fnd 
aritiiinelfcal  aeloiee  of  Ihe  Ifindns.  partly  becattae  there 
is  not  enotiph  to  be  said  on  Wie  sulijeot  to  make  it  worth  ' 
while  to  distribute  it  under  hcad.s  in  a  work  tike  the  pre- 
?  cut,  and  jiartly  because  it  was  desirable  to  defer  the  article 
in  qiu<ion  as  lone  as  ]>ussible,  in  the  hope  that  some 
lurther  invest i^raf  ion  of  the  points  on  which  we  are  to 
write  roiglit  make  its  appearance.  J-'or  it  is  not  a  simple 
record  ci  facts,  but  an  account  of  the  most  aingdar'SK' 
trvmc^  of  opinion,  Which  is  to  be  given,  almost  vtfvr  point 
hnvmg  been  ^Sacuaied  in  thcfimtosfeittrerae  sjnrit  or  party 

ftiNjtMIISS*4Ne»nM  we  nMktiQi^Sim*  Moouqi  o(  •  vork  vhJdi  !■ 

Mnllibaali^SiaiaDid^uMi  IMMMBIM  OUULat  what  M-  tAhJt 

4i!!LJe*  WIUUI  It  ill  ^SW  Ve^  yrrff^  "  ■ -SPiK^  . 
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b^eTei7fliftarYAidmir»lMMto'n«taie,.ex6epttir6.  We 
faumot  pntend  tothe  knowledf^  of  Oriental  mattera^vhich 
h  Meemmrf  to  fbnn  the  most  positive  jiulu'mcnt  upon  the 
controvertiy :  bat  it  is  of  more  conatquence  to  our  readers 
to  »ee  the  manner  in  wliich  the  question  has  been  dis- 
eWMd,  tteu  to  be  put  in  poesesaion  of  anj  new  itatements 
«f  opttiioii;  ud  it  is  of  some  importance  thatthoee  who 
maj  hereiifter  write  on  the  subject  should  Me  that  a  du- 
poaition  to  support  system  is  soon  pointed  out,  even  in 
Ottlinan'  works  of  reference. 

In  1(JK7  I-a  Loub&^,  returning  from  his  cml)assy  to 
Si.nra,  broiiiiht  home  what  are  called  the  Si;irm  --L'  Tables. 
In  1750  Du  Clmmp,  a  miadonary,  sent  home  another  set 
of  taUcii  from  Christniboor&m  \the  Kistnabanun  of  the 
,««dlnaiv  mftm?).  in  the  Canatio. .  About  th»  Mine  tiine 
Ptotouillet,  another  ndAionary;  tent  hoifae  another  set, 
nnineless,  bnt  supposed  to  answer  totho  latiti:;!('  cii  Xaisa- 
pur,  near  Masulipatara.  In  17(»!)  the  a.'itn>tiii;iu  r  I.e 
Gentil  bronelit  with  hitn  IVomi  Iiuiia,  uliere  ho.  liii  l  bt  i'ti 
to  observe  the  transit  of  \  enns.  tlie  tables  of  Tirvnloru. 
•Umbo  mri  ill  the  documents  uf  Indian  astronomy  which 
«et«  kHoiri  when  Baii.lt  publiibed  bie  hiatorjr  of  that 
aobjeet.  Theim>ft«edepoeh«orthesetableaare— IHimiew, 
A.n.  03R :  Christnabouram,  a.d.  1491;  Narsapiir,  a.d. 
15(i!( ;  Tirvalore,  h.c.  3102,  thr  iM  ginninjj  of  the  Culi  Yiip, 
or  fourth  'jreat  upi-  of  the  Hindus. 

Thet>e  tables,  with  the  ext  ejrfion  of  some  remarks  by 
D.  Olaaini  and  Legentil,  excited  no  icreat  notice  till  they 
kmwMd  the  a«tiv«  imtgimOion  of  Bailly  with  the  idea 
mm  the  epoirii  isf  th»  Tirvalore  tables  wtt  that  at  which 
they  wpre  achially  made,  and  that  consequently  they  rt- 
prest'nt  actual  ol)servations  tnadc  nearly  five  thousand 
veare  airo.  We  have  seen,  in  the  article  cited,  the  maniuT 
in  which  he  rode  this  sinetilar  hobby,  and  how  he  even 
•haafed  it  at  ket  for  one  etill  more  strani^e,  in  inventini;  a 
|M|u«  uniraown  to  Maiott  to  be  the  original  progenitore  of 
•II  aMvHetriedl  s^eiibe.  Bailly  had  learned  ftod  hie  In- 
dian teachers  not  to  be  nioe  amnit  A  few  thousand  years : 
bnt.  as  it  ha<;  b^^n  mercifnllvBaid  that  we  are  not  to  jndfire 
of  the  temptation  to  wliicli  U  I'.a-i  3H-lil('iI  without 

taking  into  considei-fttK)!!  the  amount  which  he  may  possi- 
bly have  ransted,  we  may  remember  that  the  Hindu 
Ctolpa  was  upwardu  of  four  hundred  millions  of  yean,  and 
Ihai  .Bailly,  when  at  his  wildest,  never  asked  for  more  than 
4tgiit  or  mne  thousand,  liis  latest  opponent,  Bentlev,  who. 
as  we  shall  seei  had  the  Mnle  sort  of  fhult  as  himself,  peti- 
tioned for  and  olitained  n  sort  of  (  erliftcate  in  hi-^  own 
faTour  from  Maskelv ne,  who  states  that,  to  his  kiiowled^'e. 
Lelande  and  Laplace  considered  Bailly  ris  a  sujieriUial 
fMtionedier  and  an  indifferent  calculator.  But  Bailly  was 
*  batter  tdlMator  than  Laplace,  and  a  better  attronomer 
<1a  the  aenia  Hi  tirhleh  LaphM«  ail  aatKmomer  j  than 
l4^itd«. 

The  antiquity  of  Hindu  astronomy  found  favour  in  the 
eye*  of  PlaytaiV,  and  wiis  supported  by  him  in  the  •  Bdin- 
buri^h  Tran^mct uMi-^.'  iti  a  paper  which  is  reprinted  in  his 
miauellaaeous  works,  it  was  opposed  by  Leslie,  who 
regarded  everything  Indian  with  abbOficnce ;  his  t^ross 
ignnHMW  and  reeUeiB  •awitiom  were  exposed  by  Cole- 
Mke  {Algebnh  fee.  IntTodUctloh.  p.  flfl).  Playfteii-'s  only 
gtftOfity  was  Bailly  :  and  his  pr\per  anioimts  to  little  niorfc 
tiflin*  reiteration,  in  his  own  eleirant  manner,  of  the  m«ih 
points  of  Beilly  s  arsrument.  Su-  W,  .Tones  evidently  leans 
to  the  side  of  antiquity,  and,  phicinij  the  foundation  of  the 
iMiatt  system  atmut  B.C.  3D00,  seems  to  suppose  that  as- 
tlOBOmioal  knowledge  vras  nearly  of  as  old  a  date  :  but  hi! 
&m  not  etitef  Into  uw  question  tut  a  mathematician.  We 
ttext  come  to  Delamlffe,  a  ndnd  the  opposite  of  Baiily's  in 
tsvery  particular :  he  wes  seduced  by  the  rophlfcr  anddetnon- 
strated  s>-stems  «  (  lh.  G^eek'^  into  the  belief  that  the  oritjin 
of  all  s^Votiomv  which  deserves  the  name  must  have  been 
fiflvoan.  RelvinR  upon  nothing  but  contempo:ary  v,  i Iin  -i 
dseuaMltta,  his  mooe  of  meeting  every  conjecture,  huw- 
«m  pntbiyble,  is  simply  that  of  treating  it  as  conjecture. 
]t  is  evident  tint  the  spirit  of  s^em  is  «s  Irtrong  in  him  as 
in  Bailly,  the  eilirent  only  setting  in  a  dHlfertSnt  dlteetion : 
iiis  mode  of  arpuins^erpially  keeps  out  tnith  and  fnlsehrwd, 
when  it  oomw  on  unwritten  evidence.  The  admissions 
tviiich  he  \*  obUuM  d  tn  make  in  favour  of  Indian  arithmetic 
nd  algebra  are  evidently  wruns  fn-m  a  most  unwilling 
Hmil :  and  not  content  wi'th  «veiTOr<'  i  'L^  ni  Kt  completely 
the  prettiM  of  Biilhr^  aifuinettt.  he  endeaTours  tv  hi- 


did  eooM'.or  kV**  46f>P  f^o^  the  Greeks:  in  hia 
mind  the  latter  is  nie  same  thing  as  the  former.   Much  of 

the  matter  of  DcIaoibrc*j>  chapters  on  the  subject  is  drawn 
from  the  writini^s  of  Davis  and  the  earlier  writint;s  uf 
Bentlc) .  Colebruuke's  '  AltCebra.'  &c.  only  ajipeared  in 
time  for  liimto  consider  it  in  the  pa-face  to  the  Histoiy 
of  Astronomy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  did  iKit  see  Cule- 
biooke'a  wane :  the  account  of  it  in  the  '  Edinburgh  He- 
view'  wia,  he  says,  better /or  hi»  object  (and  he  pu5  it  in 
Italics)  tlian  the  work  itself,  on  account  of  the  acconipany- 
ini,'  remaiks.  It  is  the  only  instance  that  we  can  hnd  ui 
which  an  article  in  a  review  serves  Delambre's  purpose 
better  tliaii  the  liistorical  dociimehts  on  which  it  was 
wiitlcn. 

Sinc«  the  time  of  Bailly.  three  Anglo-Indians  have 
irritien  on  tUe  snhjeet  of  Hiddh  aeienaet  more  or  leas 

COntroTcrsiallv :  Samnd  Davis,  HsDiy  Thomas  Ccile- 
brooke,  and  ."lohn  IJentley.  Hie  flist  two  are  Ihe  only 
\\ri1eis  ill  uur  list  who  seem  to  have  no  personal  ui'.h  tluit 
the  astronomy  of  which  they  treat  diould  have  aiiy  par- 
ticular cbte.  Mr.  Colebrooke  states  that  Mr.  BaviB  was 
the  finst  who  opened  to  the  public  a  ooiraet  view  of  the 
aatronomieal  eonpntations  of  the  Hindua.  Mr.  CSolebrOoln 
was  one  of  the  must  etnitient  of  Han<tcrit  sohblan,  an  inde» 
fatifrable  Indian  antiipiaiy.  and  more  than  well  infonned 
in  niathematii  s  and  itsirorioiiiy.  His  account  of  the  Hindu 
systems  of  philosonhy,  as  published  in  his  •  Miscellaneous 
Lasays,'  [Vkd\]  is  oy  far  the  best  which  exists;  and  iJI  that 
he  has  written  on  their  science  ia  done  iu  the  most  careful 
and  conscientious  spirit.  We  may  even  say  that  it  was 
bis  bias  to  allow  the  least  possible  weight  to  his  own  argn- 
ments,  and  the  greatest  to  all  that,  could  make  for  his 
opponents.  For  instance,  when  he  has  brought  the  time 
of  .iVryabhatta  tpresentlv  uientioiic<l :  to  'some  ai^es  belore 
the  sixth  centuiy,'  he  places  him  in  the  fifth  centmy  a.c. 
and  requires  no  other  conclusion  to  be  eranted.  iiut  ntien 
he  comes  to  speak  of  Diophantus  ^uf  whom,  the  earlier  he 
wrote,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  he  did  not  bartow  his 
alj^ebra  from  IndiaX  he  it  wttlhlg  that  it  shonld  be  >  con- 
fidently affirmed'  that  he  cannot  be  later  than  the  fon.-th 
century,  because  (such  are  his  grouiid«  .Siiithts  >t:itcs 
that  Hvpatiu  wrote  a  conimeiitary  mi  mhim/  Diophantii:!, 
most  hkely  the  writer  now  knonn  by  that  name,  and  afi 
aullKir  (^uncertain dale  in  the  '  Anthoio^na'  wrote  an  epi- 
gram upon  him.  ,  Throughout  his  writings  there  is  ttiis 
apparent  carelessness  of  making  tlie  itaost  of  his  own  argn- 
nient,  and  the  least  of  that  of  his  opponents ;  to  an  ex- 
tent \*hich.  while  it  makes  us  feel  we  are  certainly  on  the 
safe  side  in  followiiu;  him,  causes  us  to  regret  that  h> 
cautious  an  investigator  stMuld  nut  have  given  us  his 
limits  in  both  directions.  We  consider  him  by  far  the 
safest  guide,  both  in  point  of  learning  and  judgment, 
taking  the  former  lh>m  the  general  report  or  Oriental 
scholars;  and  accordingly  we  shall  represent  him  as, to 
dates  and  facts,  even  where  we  do  not  follow  him. 

Mr.  Hentley,  the  last  named  of  the  three,  is  the  Bailly 
of  those  who  oppose  the  nnti(iuity  of  Hindu  ustrouomy. 
In  his  earlier  wrttinga,  which  are  to  be  found  (as  well  aa 
those  uf  Davis  and  some  of  those  ol'  Colebrooke)  iu  tlie 
'  Asiat  ic  Researches,*  he  docs  not  desefve  any  such  epithet ; 
his  opinions,  though  strm^;,  are  accompanied  bv  their  sup- 
ports, or  what  lie  takes  Ibr  such,  moderately  slated.  His 
paper  '  On  the  Antifjuity  of  Ihe  Sun  a  Riildliaiila  *  was 
published  in  17!>9  :  it  v>as  not  till  IHZi  that  he  piibiished 
at  (.'alcutta  his  'Historical  View  of  the  Hindu  Astronomy,' 
which  \\as  leprinted  in  Kngland  in  lb_*''  1'  is  iu  this 
work  that  he  has  surpassed  Railly  in  Ik-  i  iiic,  TJlB 
Hindu  works  are  forgeries  by  the  doien:  BenUey  knows 
who  forged  them,  and  why.  The  upholders  of  Indian  an- 
tiquity are  dupes,  or  woise  :  they  are  fo  take  the  stain 
'see  his  prel'acc'i  of  sup]>oitii'.Lr  all  the  hoi  i  id  abuHcs  a::(l 
impositions  of  the  Hiiuln  s;ipei-si itiwn,  '  the  burning;  of 
widows,  the  destroying  of  infants,  and  even'  (cvenJj  '  llie 
immolation  of  men.'  They  conspire  to  overturn  the  Mosaic 
account;  and  they  calumni&te*  t)ie  just  endeavouia  o 
those  who  attempt  to  stop  tiie  torrent  of  impiwition.  Il  h 
worth  while  to  state  an  instance  or  two  of  Mi.  lU  -Uley  s 
mode  of  proceeiliiig,  as  some  of  our  readers  nu}  liave  no 
other  authority  on  the  subject. 

liha-cara,  tlic  author  of  the  Liliwati  and  Vigu  Gaiiitn. 

*  Thp  '  Eiliiiliiirxh  Upcic-»'  tioil  an  trticla  armttli-mif  ni-pitiiiAa  ilmiImi 
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lived,  aooording  to  Mr.  Celebrooke,  who  gives  liis  reasoi^s 
in  the  twelfth  century.  A  Vtnion  of  th*  finiDer,  by  one 
Faiii,  WM  nude  atthe  Mwnud  of  th«  emneior  Akbar, 
in  \m7.  It  does  not  p1e«e  Mr.  Beatlev  thatllalMMiId  be 

so.  and  he  n'-c-onlindv  informs  us  that  Bhascam'ii  work  was 
^»re!.en1e(l  to  Akbar,  tlu'  author  In  ini;  then  aliyc ;  but  that, 
in  onlor  to  irive  a  false  an1ic|nity  to  tlie  work,  it  was  repre- 
sented as  that  of  another  Bliascara,  who  Uvt-d  some  cen- 
turies before.  Not  a  single  hint  at  any  authority  is  pvcn : 
it  is  a  simple  statement,  as  of  the  author's  own  knowlcdee ; 
md  is  only  one  out  of  huDdreds  of  the  same  kind,  all  of 
which  Mr.  Bentlej'  calls  in  diffieieill  pleOflS  'absolute  iiftcls,' 
'  domonatrated  facts,'  &c. 

A<;ain.  Mr.  ('olebrooke  mentions  a  treatise  wUeh  he 
fo-.iiul  in  his  library,  the  Siddhanla-Sphuta.  This  is  one 
of  Mr.  Bentlev  H  mass  of  fortred  trtutiscs  :  but  in  this  in- 
stance he  declares  he  knew  the  forger.  A  native,  he  says, 
offered  his  servires  to  him,  informed  him  that  his  profcs- 
sioa  was  book-making,  m.  ratiier  an  odd  sense,  for  be  said 
he  could  forge  any  book  whatever.  Hiis  nattve  was,  after 
bt'ine  contemptuously  tlismissed  by  Mr.  IJonllrv.  in  tlieem- 
pldvtncul  ul'  Mr.  (.'ulelirmiki' :  at  least  so  thu  I'uma  r  affirms, 
aiiJ  on  this  native  he  ti\es  llie  foiRery,  as  he  as-M'its  it  1o 
be.  of  the  Siddhanta-Sphuta,  civing  us  to  uiuleistaud 
that  the  keen  and  critical  eye  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  could  be 
deceived  by  so  shallow  an  artifice  as  a  recent  forgery  laid 
among  his  papers  by  his  own  servant.  And  he  makes  this 
:i'!n>it  native  interpolate  other  books  of  Mr.  Colebrooke's, 
i-.)  thai  the  latter,  \n  fact,  had  a  manufactory  of  falsified 
lii-^toiv  on  his  own  premises,  from  which  his  opponent 
I  nuld  destroy  the  genuineness  of  any  passage  he  pleased. 
Mr.  liontley  does  not  tell  us  in  what  languasre  he  talked 
with  this  native,  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  they  misun- 
dei^ood  each  other. 

On  the  ground  of  the  complete  absence  of  aU  referenee 
to  Mitliority,  the  oertuaty  otM  the  conclusioos  (fbr  there 
is  rarely  an  admission  of  any  degree  of  prohabiMty  le.vs 
than  certainty),  and  the  temper  of  the  writer,  who  sees 
nothmj^  hut  follv  or  i'raiul  in  es  ery  one  who  difiV|-s  fmm  him, 
we  feel  justified  in  assuming  that  Bentley  is  no  authority 
whatsoever  in  the  matter.  Had  it  not  been  for  Colebrooke 
(for  Davis  does  not  go  into  the  subject  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent), we  oeuld  hat  bavereeommended  our  reader  to  make 
up  his  mind  first,  and  then  to  read  the  ai|{ameilts of  the 
writer  wiio  favoured  his  own  opinion. 

We  had  written  thus  far  on  the  subjec  t  of  Tlentle)  "s  views 
and  methods,  and  had  sent  the  article  to  the  pres-s,  uhen 
we  learnt  tluit  Colebrooke  had  answered  his  last  work  in 
the  *  Asialic  Journal'  fur  March,  182G.  We  had  imagined 
that,  trust  int[  to  the  excuses  of  his  age  and  of  the  impro- 
bability of  hu  reputation  being  affected  by  the  mere  as- 
sertions of  so  wild  a  writer,  Colebrooke  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  any  reply.  The  answer  does  in  trutli 
not  ociMijiy  mure  than  seven  pages  of  the  periodical  above 
cited,  hut  it  sets  in  array  such  a  number  of  inconsistencies, 
as  well  as  ot'  simple  unsupported  assertions,  that  we  are 
now  ver}'  confident  of  OUT  oianioii  of  Bentley  as  derived 
from  his  whtiius  being  a  correct  ooe.  Aft  unezeeptioo- 
able  living  auQiority,  who  knew  Bentley,  informs  ns  that 
his  supposed  system  of  forijcrics  of  Hindu  v.T:!in'.rs  was  a 
sort  of  itionomaiiia  with  liim,  on  wliicli  he  was  quite  deaf 
to  aii^umetit  and  testimony;  and  Colebrooke,  in  the  an- 
swer just  riil'erred  to,  says,  'he  bore  animosity  to  me  and 
to  Vtvy  ouc  who  did  not  impliuitly  adopt  nis  q;iinions 
concerning  Hindu  astronomy.'  We  sbould  have  supposed 
the  first  from  his  writings  in  geiieral»  and  the  second  from 
the  heat  of  his  attack  on  the  very  quiet  criticism  of  the 
♦  Edinburgh  Review.'  With  respect  to  his  asserted  forgery 
of  the  'B.Tilinia  Sjihut.!  Siddhantii,' (.'olebrooke  snys  it  is 
♦an  idle  i^ue.ss,  untrue  in  ali  its  jiurlirulars.'  But  he  turns 
the  tables  on  his  opponent,  a.s  follows : — »  Bentley  has  rea- 
»nned  on  a  treatise  in  his  possession,  which  he  calls  the 
Arya  Siddhanta,  and  jusscrts  to  have  been  written  by 
Aiyabhatta.'  Colebrooke  says  that  none  but  Bentley  had 
seen  thb  work ;  that  the  raamiscript  was  not  forthcoming, 
that  Bentley  himself  did  not  understand  Sanscrit,  th.al  the 
natives  about  him  well  knew  his  notions,  and  that  he  was 
fe«  likely  as  his  friend  (Jolonel  Wilford  (who  from  his  igno- 
rance of  Sanscrit  had  had  some  very  curious  impostures 
palmed  upon  him)  to  have  been  imposed  upon.  \\'ith 
regard  to  his  own  maniiseript,  Colebrooke  adverts  lo  the 
fact  of  its  being  (with  the  rest  of  his  Oriental  libtan)  de- 
posited  at, the  India  House,  in  a  litttation  ifrmiUil4^fc 


Sanscjit  scholars.  And  with  respect  to  Bentley's  cele- 
brated test,  namely,  that  tables  must  have  been  constructed 
at  the  time  when  tliey  best  represent  tlie  state  of  the 
heavens,  Colebrooke  adverts  to  an  instance  in  which 
Bentley  himself  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  beoanaa  it 
would  nave  proved  that  a  certain  set  of  tables,  wMtAi  now 
exist,  irrn'  written  fourteen  hundred  years  /lenr/'.  Put  bs 
we  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  Bentley.  exc  ept  to  s;ive 
sulRcicnt  reason  for  not  taking  as  an  authonty  a  writer 
whose  name  is  very  well  known  i  perhaps  better  than  tiiat 
of  any  recent  writer)  in  connection  with  our  subject,  we 
refer  (be  reader  to  tbe  Atiatie  Journal  {JHutAh  1820^  vol. 
xxi .)  for  fttrther  information. 

The  writers  who  are  most  cited  by  Hindu  astronomers 
bear  the  names  of  Varulia-niihira  anci  Brahraeirnpta.  The 
astronomers  at  I'jein  place  the  l;;tter  at  a.d.  GH.  and  Mr. 
Colebrooke.  frum  his  own  description  of  the  j)Osilion  of 
certain  stais  with  respect  to  the  equinox,  thinks  he  lived 
towards  tlie  end  of  tne  sixth  century.  His  week,  caUed 
the  Brahme-sphuto-dddbaiita,  generallr  roflgnred  to  wider 
the  name  of  Brahma-siddhanta,  which  appears  to  be  a 
correction  of  a  treatise  of  t!ie  latter  name,  was  fmtnd  in 
nil  itniii  rfeet  slate  In'  Mr.  (;'olel)iooki'.  He  informs  us  that 
it  consists  in  the  computation  of  mean  motions  and  true 
places  of  tlie  planets  ;  solution  nf  prolilems  eoncerning 
time,  the  points  of  the  horizon,  and  the  position  of  places; 
calculation  of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses ;  rising  and  settir^ 
of  tbe  planets ;  noeition  of  the  moon's  ensps ;  obserrBtiott 
of  altitudes  by  the  gnomon  ;  conjunctions  of  planets  with 
each  other  and  v.ilh  stai-s;  the  a.->tronomicaI  sphere  and 
its  circles;  the  construction  of  sines;  the  rectification  of 
the  apparent  planet  ( )  from  mean  motions  ;  tlie  cause  ui 
lunar  and  solar  eclipses ;  and  the  construction  ot  the  ar- 
luillary  sphere.   It  also  contains  algebra  and  mensuration. 

From  his  asfamiomical  data,  Colebrooke  inCen  that 
Varaha-DiGhira  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  ecntsry, 
which  is  also  the  date  as^i'rned  to  him  by  the  astronomerB 
at  Ujein.  He  is  the  author  uf  a  s\steni  of  astrology  ;  inelu- 
dini:  ;istromimy  ■  wliieh  he  declares  he  has  comjuled  iVom 
earlier  wntcrs.  There  is  another  Varaha-mihira,  whom  tbe 
S4ime  astronomers  place  in  a.d.  200.  But  popular  tniditioa 
places  Vaiaha>mihim  in  tbe  time  of  Yieranadytia  imjc 
56),  and  names,  as  hereafter  noticed,  sereial  of  his  moImih 
ponrrie-i.  No  liistorical  evidence  tending  to  impeach  tblt 
tradition  has  yet  been  put  forwanl.  not  proinuK'ntly  at  least. 

Aryabhatta,  known  to  the  Arabs  under  tlu"  name  of  Ar- 
jabahar,  is  placed  by  Colebrooke,  alter  much  discussion,  at 
not  later  than  the  fifth  century,  possibly  not  far  irom  the 
first.  He  wrote  both  on  asbwiomy  and  algebra,  but  none 
of  his  writings  liare  been  fbuid,  evoept  in  eitations,^ 

Authors  prior  to  or  contemporary  with  the  lastHUuned 
are  mentioned  by  name,  and  even  cited :  such  pre  Paiisa, 
Parasara,  and  ottiers}  but  noma  of  Vtuat  milingi  are  pn- 

servcd. 

Bhascara  Achar}'a,  the  author  of  the  Liliwati,  Viga 
Ganita,  Siddhanta-siromani  (of  which  the  two  ibmier  are 
parts^  and  other  wvMrka,  is  very  eonfldeallyplaocdbgrCoila- 
hrooke  a.d.  1100. 

The  celebrated  work  on  astronomy,  the  Sinya-aiddhBnta, 
is  of  uncertain  date.  The  tenn  Siddhanta  means  asystem  of 
astronomy,  and  Snrya  is  the  sun.  The  oldest  writings  men- 
tion a  work  uf  this  name,  and  the  Arabs  state  that  aaMMT 
the  Ky.stcms  of  astronomy  of  the  Hindus  there  is  one  called 
Area  (or  solar).  The  tables  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  are  gennrally  admittrd  to  have  lieenaulMbwti- 
ally  taken  fttrni  the  Swyareiddhaafai,  as  it  nowexyk  or 
from  a  common  source;  but  whether  the  work  wliieh  now 
exists  is  that  which  was  mentioned  by  tiie  ancient  wntem 
may  he  strongly  dmiMcd.  Bentley  'in  one  uf  his  early 
papers,  h  :  ir(  lie  became  his  reader's  sole  authority)  liaa 
discu.sscd  tlic  <j  testion,  and  ast^uming  that  the  age  of  • 
table  is  most  probably  tbat  at  which,  oaa  mnalt  with  an- 
other, it  best  reprcseoli  Htm  heareni^  has  dednoed  the 
year  a.d.  1000.  or  thereabouts,  for  the  age  of  the  Surya- 
siddhanta.  The  principal  is  a  fair  one ;  and  Colebrooke 
at  one  time  acknowledged  great  force  in  Bentley's  arcn- 
nient.  But  it  is  notorious  tliat  the  Hindu  writers  were  in 
the  habit  of  correctini;  th' ir  wmks  frutn  time  to  time, 
without  altering  their  names ;  so  that  it  is  very  poasibks 
tliat  there  may  always  have  hden  a  Surya-siddlianta,  from 
tbe  eailieat  times  of  Hindu  astionomr*  The  name  of  the 
author,  aeoording  to  Bentley,  ia  Vsrahai  Bmhira;  bat  Cole- 
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and  certainly  dispntes  Bentley's  assertion,  irhich  felsoover- 
tiirns  iiself,  thu« Bentley's  method  (whisb  ww  abo  that 
oJ^BaiHy  *nd  Playfair,  thoufifh  their  eonclnrioiu  were  vcrj- 
different),  as  applied  by  himsf  !f,  idrows  tin-  fablesof  Brah- 
negupta  into  the  sixth  century  :  nosv  l^iuliinfi^upta  mvn- 
tiorw  Varaha,  wlio  is  nevertheless,  by  Bent  ley  >  own  con- 
clusion trom  another  source,  the  author  of  the  Surya-sidd- 
haiiia  in  the  eleventh  century.  Perhaps  it  waatbil  di- 
lenuna  which  drove  iti  author  to  MMit  fiMrgeiy  upon 
fon!ery,witfl  he  iMdaet  all  right.  •  ' 

It  tOOS  appears  that  there  is  ordinarily  crood  evidence  for 
«  CMeeadoa  of  writers  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  up  to  the  twelllh  century,  with  no  verj-  great 
alfowance  of  antiquity  to  those  who  are  cited  by  tlie  car- 
hist  wr  turs  now  remaining.   There  would  be  notliing  ex- 
traurdiimiy  in  the  supposition  that  the  chain  of  aulhOES 
went  back  to  the  time  of  Alexander  at  leaflt,dlie«  H  is  oer* 
tfia  that  the  Brabminioal  system  existed  before  the  time  of 
tnitosnqueror.  The  only  question  which  is  worth  thscnssing 
is,  whether  nnythini:  ^vas  received  from  the  Greeks,  and  if 
so,  w  hether  it  was  without  intercliaiiee,  and  enougli  to  give 
usariprht  to  say  that  tlieCirecks  wore  the  primary  in.structois 
Of  the  Hindus.   If  aot,  then  it  is  to  be  settled  whether  the 
HiadvB  were  the  origbal  inrtraetom  ofthe  Greeks.   It  is 
only  irith  refiewiwa  to  tint  ooestionthat  tlie  antiquity  of 
HiMtt  ■rtllNiuillif  is  of  mach  independent  interest,  as  a 
nilttai  «f  discussion  at  least :  if  the  astronomy  travelled 
Westward,  then  we  must  plac  e  a  flourishing  period  of  it 
before  the  time  of  Thales,  and  tlie  only  thing  to  l)e  said  is, 
that  we  must  jHX)bably  wait  for  the  actual  ascertainment 
of  the  most  active  age  of  Hindu  science,  till  we  know  that 
of  other  thiofi.  Bui  if  it  travelled  eastwaid,  it  nuat  be 
pretty  eiear,  mm  the  dates  given  above,  that  it  was  the 
science  of  Hipparchus  and  his  successors  of  the  period 
preceding  I*tolemy,  and  nut  ttiat  ol"  Ptolemy,  nor  of  lii.s 
Saracen  followers,  wiiic!i  \v;i.s  con)ni'.inieati.d  to  tlie  Ilnulr.s. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  communication  between  the 
Greeks  and  Hindus,  such  as  it  is :  but  neither  Delambre 
nor  Bentley  oould  produoe  it.  All  that  can  be  obtained 
from  tiie  actual  tlMories  and  methods  amounts  to  very 
little  indeed,  in  establishing  any  connexion:  while  there 
are  hints  end  processes  by  the  dozen  to  wliieh  there  is  no 
resemblance  whatever  in  the  Greek  writings.  Varalia- 
raihira,  according  to  Colelirooke,  says  that  the  Yavanas 
(lonians  or  Greeks)  are  barbarians,  but  that  this  science 
Castnnonqr)  ia  w«U  estabUshed  among  theaiL  and  they  (tlie 
Ifiiiuiil  to  it,  we  soppose)  are  levered  Hke  holy  sages. 
Thenameof  YavamHshaiya,  which  occurs  frequently  in 
Hindu  oeiapilatioQB,  is  thought  by  the  same  writer  to  lia\  e 
reference  to  some  European  ;  and  he  thinks  he  sees  in  a 
work  entitled  Homaca-Siddhanta  a  title  wliich  has  some 
allusion  to  the  astronomers  of  the  West.   But  nevertheless 
in  another, place  Ciolebrooke  cites  one  Kwaa^swara  as 
n  known  Sanscrit  writer.   Beadesthis,  there  are  several 
yds  of  Check  origin,  and  used  in  their  Greek  meaning. 
FMAorn,  for  astroloincal  prediction,  in  the  sense  of  deter- 
mining the  hour — '  \'aridia-miliira...  derives  the  word  from 
ahoraira,  day  and  nitrht....  But  this  loniialion  of  a  word, 
by  dropping  both  the  first  and  la-t  syllables,  is  not  con- 
formable to  the  analogies  of  Sanscrit  etymology.'  Next 
drMcAcMff,  tMad  in  the  same  astrological  sense  with  the 
Greek  lunevog  tad  Latin  deoaous.  Tliirdly,  for  the  miimte 
ef  a  degree,  the  Hindns  have  adopted,  besides  their  own 
eala,  one  taken  from  the  Greek  Xia-ra,  hardly  altered  in  the 
Sanscript  lipta.    Tliis  word,  in  Sanscrit,  means  smeared, 
infectea  with  iHjison,  e;iien  ;  utnl  tlie  dictionaries  give  no 
interpretation  that  has  any  affinity  w  ith  its  special  accepta- 
tion as  a  technisal  tam  m  the  writings  of  Bialune^pta. 
CeMdrutin  eniat,  rwamhling  the  Greek  snmosr,  is  not 
caaOy  tmoed  to  any  Satiserit  root  If  to  allthat  inecedes 
Wlaad  that  the  Hindu  astronomy  employs  epicycles  about 
as  much  as  Hipparchus  appears  to  have  done,  but  stops 
dciidedly  short  of  tile  use  of  them  made  hy  I'toleni}',  it 
seems  verf  likely,  especially  when  we  consider  the  age  in 
whieh  tihau  cavlMBt  eited  writers  must  be  placed,  that  they  Sun 
had  aauiu  wflnniihinatloD  with  the  GreeiUk  or  their  writ-  Moon 
Inip,  befcre  or  hmocdately  after  the  Christian  ana.  And  Moon  (sy< 
this  surmise,  founded  on  tlu'  poinf-i  of  resemblance  between  nodic) 
their  a<ftrononiy  and  that  of  the  Gn  eks,  receive*  an  addi-  Mercury 
tional  proliability  from  the  state  of  tlu  i;-  political  athiirs.    V  enus 
Id  the  tiret  century  before  our  {era  was  the  celebrated  Mars 
prince   Vikramaditya  of  Ujein,  from  whose  reign  the  Jupiter 
jcaisof  the  Samvntwnaia  coanled  (j»,q.66),  Yarahar|Sa|^ 


mihira,  whom  CSolebiooke  leaves  somewhere  in  the  lUUi 
ceotunr,  is  the  name,  aoeording  to  Professor  Wilson,  of 
one  of  nine  who  were  called  tne  gems  of  the  court  of 

tliis  prince.  The  prince  Just  mentioned  was  a  noted 
promoter  of  know]edy;c,  and  the  jieiiod  was  a  remarkable 
one.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  siinposc  that  at  this  period, 
which  is  intermediate  between  the  times  of  Hipparchus 
and  Ptolemy,  an  eflbit  was  made  to  obtain  information 
fitom  Greek  writings :  nor  would  it  be  imliltely  ibat  at  the 
same  time  those  notions  of  algebra  ftom  which  Diophan- 
(■.H  v.roU-  h:^  v.nik  were  given  in  exchange.  It  is  exceed- 
iiiu'l'i  Jifiicuit  ttj  make  any  other  conjecture  which  will  ex- 
]jl;iin  the  existence  of  this  s<ilitary  work  on  algebra  among 
the  Greeks  ;  but  that  the  Hindus  received  at  this  time  a/l 
their  astronomy  is  very  unlikely.  In  several  points  it 
differs  materially  ih»n  the  systom  of  the  Greelo*  and  in 
some  it  is  more  eorreet:  fbr  instance,  in  the  preoanion  «f 
the  equinoxes,  the  length  Of  the  tiopieal  year,  and  the 
synodic  peiiod  ofthe  moon. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  disposition  which  existed 
among  Greek  writers  to  send  their  old  sages  to  India  to 
learn  tlie  principles  of  astronomy  and  other  eciWMtS  doea 
not  commence  till  aAer  the  Christian  era. 

We  may  now  leave  the  question  of  the  aotimiity  of 
Hindu  science,  and  proceed  to  give  some  account  <n  ila 
materials.  The  works  in  which  it  is  contained  are  usually 
written  in  verse,  and  In  >!.  >it  and  obscure  precepts,  in- 
tended to  he  committed  to  nieinury :  the  commentators  take 
every  vei'se,  and  almost  every  word,  in  succession.  The 
most  peculiar  feature  of  these  books  is  the  general  absence 
of  demonstration :  results  only  are  frequently  announced. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is,  particularly  in  the  al- 
gebraical part,  a  frequent  saeeesrion  of  steps,  of  which  the 
connexion  is  ])ointed  out  in  a  manner  w'liich  makes  the 
last  of  those  steps  a  necessmy  consequence  of  the  tirst, 
Ihit  tlioiiLTii  a  IIiikIu  wiiter  may  fall  into  the  road  of  de- 
monstration in  any  part  of  his  journey,  and  remain  there 
for  a  time,  it  b  evident  that  this  is  with  him  entirely  a 
matter  of  convenience,  and  that  he  does  not  feel  himself  at 
all  bound  to  give  proof. 

It  seems  to  us  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  there  ever  v.xs  ar.\  such  thing  among  those  writers, 
or  their  predece?-iir>,  as  a  connected  system  of  deinun- 
sta-ation  ;  there  are  few  propositions  either  of  their  geo- 
metry or  algebra  which  might  not  have  been  ftmna  by 
trial,' and  verified  numerically  or  gratihicaUv ;  or  else  pKH 
cured  ftom  eminrical  propositions  ny  the  mode  of  occasional 
demonstration  just  alluaed  to.  But  it  must  be  allowed 
that  here  and  there  we  have  a  proposition  for  which  it  is 
diflicult  to  suppose  an  origin  without  presuming,  not  only 
power  of  demonstration,  hut  methods  of  considerable  gcne- 
rah'v.  Though  the  Greeks,  alter  the  time  of  Euclid,  never 
published  anjihing  of  a  mathematical  nature  without  de- 
monstration, it  dues  not  follow  that  even  they  had  demon- 
stration from  the  beginning ;  and  the  hints  given  by  Proeltis 
on  the  progress  or  geometry  would  silmost  support  the 
contnuy  notion.  The  idea  of  an  imdcmonstrateo  mathe- 
matical s}steiu  may  appear  a  strange  one,  but  it  must  be 
rememhered  tliat  llie  nations  of  modem  Europe  are,  in 
this  matter,  the  pupils  of  the  Greeks,  and  never,  till  of  late 
years,  even  so  much  as  heard  of  any  science  which  waa 
independent  of  their  own  mastedt  except  what  has  been 
added  among  themselves;  and  ft  Is  no  wonder  that  any 
different  mode  of  proceeding  may  seem  strange,  when  tlio 
mere  possibility  of  such  a  mode  has  nc\er  been  made  a 
matter  of  discussion  amorii;  us. 

The  following  is  Colebrooke'a  comparison  of  the  daily 
motions  of  tiie  several  planets,  according  to  the  Hindus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lalande  (it  is  not  worth  while  to  substitute 
an^  astronomer  more  modem  Htun  the  latter).  Degrees, 
mmtttc^  and  aecond^  are  common  to  all 
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V.  apiH-ai's  tlu  n  thai  Pto'.emy's  daily  mntionH  avo  gene- 
rally t<;u  smail,  but  (hat  liu- Hindus  vTv  ^'ill  in"ic  iti  1ht' 
saaie  diivi  tioii ;  except  only  in  the  synodic  motion  of  the 
mooii,  ia  which  they  arc  much  more  correct  (liaii  Ptolemy  : 
the  Surya  SiddluuiU  in  ptitlci^,  pro>)ah1y  the  later  work 
ofthe  two,  and  tlierefbre  fhe  toon  likely  to  be  miiled  hj 
iHolemy's  numln  IS  if  (hey  were  known,  ns^recs  entirely 
with  LsilanJe.  This  is  what  mii^ht  have  heen  expected: 
the  Hindus  were  not,  as  far  ns  appeai-s,  noted  (or  jrood 
observations,  nor  very  apt  to  record  them  ;  but  they  seiln- 
iously  attended  to  eclipses,  the  prediction  of  \*hich  was 
the  most  important  duty  of  the  astronomer,  and  henee  the 
goodnett  of  their  determltuition  of  the  mootfa  «jnKtfte 
motion. 

The  length  ofthe  sidereal  yeat-  i*  ghren  SflW  8>»  12"  ;«)♦, 
more  (han  three  inimites  too  much  :  the  Hindu  astrono- 
mical  vear  is  sidereal,  and  hesjinsi  when  the  s  in  enters  tlie 
sigh  ofthe  Rum.    But  their  tnipical  vear  is  3(jr)«i  r»ii  noim, 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  nf  Ptolemy  and  Hip- 
parchus,  wliich  was  3(jii<*  ;"»'•  'y'i<-K    The  meridiail  from 
which  they  reckon  i»  that  of  Lanka,  wliich  some  take  to 
be  Ceylon,  others  the  name  of  a  'lake  near  the  80tirce«  of 
the  Ganges :  it  ^lassf^  throufjh  Ujein.   Tlicir  precession 
ofthe  ei|Minoxes  is  T^l"  in  each  year,  which  is  mmh  more 
coneet  than  that  of  Ilipparehns  or  of  Ptolemy.    Most  of 
the  Hindu  writers  do  not  suppose  a  permanent  precession, 
bat  imagine  the  oscillatory  motion  or  trepidation,  as  it 
was  called  when  it  waa  aiterwaids  introduced  into  Eiuope 
by  the  Arabi,  who  teem  tb  have  borrowed  this  idea  frnn 
India.    Tliose  irtlO  hiild  the  oscillatory  motion  fix  it  at 
from  24"  to  27*  on  each  side  of  a  mean  position.  Ttie 
revi'lutions  ofthe  ajisidesand  nodesof  the  nuniii  are  :r:^l■u 
within  a  fraction  of  a  day  of  what  they  are  now  known  fo 
be  ;  the  ohlifinity  ofthe  ecliptic  is  24*,  too  large  even  ;  li 
their  time.  The  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  made 
4"  Jty ;  those  of  Mercuiy.  Venus,  and  Saturn,  S*  each ;  of 
Mars  r  3(>';  of  Jupiter  T.    The  cnrcumfcrencf  s  of  the 
oihits  i  ohlained.  it  is  said,  upon  the  purely  Bpeculative  idea 
that  they  all  iiiuMwith  thesamo  actual  velocity  arc  iriveii 
in  iiojuiinn,  a  niea-uic  wliich  appears  to  have  been  used  in 
dirterent  .senses,  and  which  cannot  be  very  well  SttOed. 
Thi«  umana  contains  four  trotaty  and  the  modem  erosa  is 
1*  0  statute  miles.   According  to  Colebrooke,  Aryabhatta 
gave  3300  yojanas  for  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
which,  if  the  crosa  were  the  modern  one.  would  t'e  2r»,n80 
statute  miles  or  CO-7  miles  to  a  de^-ree  :  this  deirree  of 
accuracy  must  be  accidental.    Witti  iei,'aixl  to  the  motions 
ofthe  nodes  and  apsides  of  the  planets,  which  the  Hindu 
wrilers  profess  to  give,  Colebrooke  thinks  they  arc  inventions 
constructed  from  analogy  with  those  of  the  moon.   As  to 
the  more  theoretical  parts  of  astronomy,  the  Hindus  knew 
the  inequality  of  the  planetar>'  motions  which  is  called  the 
equation  ofthe  centi".  l!ii-i;i;h  their  values  of  these  enna- 
(ioiis  are  not  very  correct.   They  hail  about  as  much  of 
that  which  was  afterwards  called  "the  I'toleniaic  system  as 
is  reported  to  have  been  invented  by  Hipparchns ;  the  prin- 
cipal variation  being  that  their  epicycles  are  made  (In- 
several  of  their  astronomeisl  oval,  insteftd  of  dreolar.  Una 
is  enough  of  the  actual  defaltn  of  the  astronomy  fbr  our 
present  piuposc;  tliose  who  uDuld  know  more  of  it  niunt 
search  the  t-diuiis  and  disjiiintc<t  pajjes  of  the  authors 
^^lK>nl  we  have  cited.   .No  i>ne  of  them  would  trimMe  him- 
self to  collect  into  one  pa^'e  the  actual  numerical  elements 
ofthe  astronomy  on  which  they  were  all  writinq; ;  and  it  is 
consequently  so  difficult  to  undentand  their  several 
accounts  (ance,  in  cue  of  aii])arent  eontndictioti,  we  can* 
not  know  whether  they  s])eak  of  tlie  same  or  of  different 
values  of  the  element»\  that  we  have  rot  felt  otim-h  eH 
able  to  supply  till-  (liTu  ic.u'V.    It  is  not  luu'.e\cr  n;'  nrn  h 
consequence,  for  (he  eleiiituls  ofthe  Hindu  astronomy  are 
only  interesting  as  connec'ed  with  its  date  and  the  discus- 
sions unon  it.  We  liato  not  at  all  entered  upon  the  refuta- 
tions wliich  it  is  still  customary  td  give  to  Bailly  on  points 
connected  with  the  thuory  of  grivitation.  That  writer  ima- 
gined that  by  correcting  the  varioius  elements  t>f  the 
];la;iels  as  they  now  are,  so  as  to  reduce  theiir  to  what, 
aecyiding  to  the  Newtotiiaii  tiu  oiy,  they  slumld  have  been 
at  the  bc^riniuiiir  ofthe  Cali  Yuir,  a  rcniaikable  airreeineiit 
was  found  Intween  tJie  results  and  the  recorded  elements 
of  Hindu  astronomy.    Tlierc  i^  such  agreement  in  one  or 
two  cases,  but  the  result  Of  tlie  w  hole  is,  that  there  is  no 
Symg^M^SSbt^ few. nccotdances  to  be  doe  to  any 


The  mixture  of  the  mytholotrical,  which  some  of  the 
Hindu  astronomers  *  allow  111  ajipear  in  their  works,  and 
which  sccnis  to  have  belonged  lo  the  vulgar  creed,  pre^ 
sents  a  veiy  strange  appearance.  Hoth  m  Hindu  and 
Boman  Mfntm  eclipies  are  caused  by  a  distinct  planed 
Kidni,  of  a  dnlE  easence,  wliieh  at  time«  takes  both  thb 
Sim  and  moon  under  its  isifltlenee.  The  irregulaiities  Of 
the  planetary  motions,  their  stations,  retrogradatioiis,  and 
departures  from  the  ecliptic,  are  caused  by  deities 
provided  for  the  purpose,  who  reside  at  the  nodes  and 
points  of  cohiimction.  Ar.  al)hatta,  according  to  Cole- 
brooke, not  only  gave  the  true  solution  cf  the  j>benonieDn 
of  eclipses,  bnt  asserted  the  diilmal  motion  of  the  eaitti. 
which  ne  affirmed  to  be  carried  roimd  an  axis  by  a  "tnnif 
wind.  Brahmegupta  attriUdtes  this  opinion  to  him  with 
rejMoach,  and  a.sks  why,  in  such  e:use,  lofly  bodies  do  not 
fall  vthat  is,  ott"  the  earth).  A  cuninieatator  of  Bnlhme- 
gupta,  who  lived  before  the  twellth  century  (since  he  is 
mentioned  by  Bhascamj^  and  whose  name  (Pritbudaca 
Swami;  deserves  to  be  SMntioned,  in  spite  of  our  wUh  to 
keep  as  clear  of  these  unrMainable  appeiJativtt  as  we  can, 
says — •  The  objection  that  lofty  things  would  fall  Is  con- 
tradicted; for  every  way  the  under  part  of  the  earth  i>  a'>u 
the  n])per,  since  w  lierever  the  sjicctator  stands  on  the  earlh's 
surface,  even  1h.it  point  is  the  uppt  rmost  point.'  Hut  the 
same  commentator  adds  a  rery  scholastic  reason  for  the 
earth's  ihotion  enning  tfte  .iSmtal  changes.  '  He  aars  a 
planet  cannot  have  two  awtioris ;  meaning  that  the  orbital 
motion  lBth»  onTy  one  it  can  have,  and  that  the  diurnal 
motion  is  theri  fore  fn  he  attril-'Utcd  to  (he  earth. 

The  trreat  point  of  contest  seems  to  have  been  whether 
thf  earth  is  stable  in  space  or  pcr|)etual]y  faliing ;  if  the 
tonner,  whether  it  stands  by  itsell  or  upon  a  support.  We 
!o  not  iind  that  any  astronomers  cited  by  our  authorities 
support  the  notion  which  our  books  attribute  to  the 
Hindns,  namely,  that  the  earth  stafids  upon  an  elephant, 

wliich  itself  stands  upon  a  tortoise,  vriiicli  tortoise  swuns  in 
a  sea  ol  uiilk  :  hut  there  is  nu  allusiuu  to  this  succesaio}! 
of  sinijioits  iti  a  j»a.ssa,'f  of  nh:iscara  cited  by  Cokbrtuike, 
which  is  on  olh(>r  accounts  worth  the  quoting.  Tlie  Jaios, 
aapedce  of  Buddhist  sect,  affirmed  the  falling  motion  of 
the  earth ;  on  which  Bbeeeera  temiriu — '  The  eartb  atanda 
firm,  by  its  own  power,  Withobt  other  tnppoit,  in'  ftpaee. 

If  there  be  a  material  support  to  the  earth,  and  another 
upholder  of  that,  and  again  aiiotln  i  ol  this,  and  so  on, 
there  is  no  limit.  If  tlnally  se!l-su])pfnt  must  be  assumed, 
why  not  assume  it  in  the  first  instance  ?  Why  not  recog- 
nise it  in  this  multitoflh  eeith  ?  As  heat  is  in'  the  sun  and 
fire,  coldness  in  the  moon,  fluidity  in  vrate^,  bacdncfes  id 
iron ;  sO  nobility  is  in  eh>,  and  immobility  in  the  earth,  by 
nature.  How  wonderful  are  the  implanted  faculties!  The 
earth  possessing  an  attractive  force "  (like  the  attnicUi^ui  ui 
the  loadstone  for  iron,  adds  ;t  coMiiiiciitator  i, '  dniws  tow  ntds 
itself  any  heavy  substance  situated  in  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  that  substance  appeals  as  if  it  fdl.  But 
whither  can  the  earth  fail  in  ethereal  spaea,  which  is  e%nsd 
and  alike  on  every  side  ?  Observing  Ine  nrroihiti4n  of  the 
stars,  the  Bauddnas  [Jains')  acknowledge  that  the  earth 
has  no  support,  but  as  nothing  heavy  i*  seen  to  remaiti  irl 
the  atmosphere,  they  thence  conclude  that  it  falls  in 
ethereal  space.  Whence  dost  thou  deduce,  O  Bauddha, 
this  idle  notion  ?'  &c.  He  adds  in  his  riotHk  *  For  if  the 
eartli  were  faJlingt  an  arrow  ahot  into  the  mr  would  not 
return  to  it,  ainee  both  itaeHA  desoeniL  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  it  moves  slower  and  is  overtaken  bv  the  arrow, 
for  heaviest  bodies  tkW  qiuckest,  and  the  earth  is 
heaviest." 

.'\s  to  ohservntions  and  instruments,  it  is  sufficiently 
cMileiil  i.oin  (lie  dilfirences  between  the  Hindu  system 
and  that  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  must  have  liad  both* 
Their  system  is  more  accurate  than  that  of  Hipparchus  or 
Holemy,  precisely  in  the  three  fiualamentaf  results  ci 
widely  separated  observations— the  tiopicai  year,  the  sy- 
nodic month,  and  (he  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  But  no 
observations  have  been  preserved,  except  indirectly  in 
results  :  Hliftskani  describes  nine  instruments,  including 
the  <juadrant,  semicircle,  circle,  armiilaiy  sptiere,  hunuy 
rin"  gnomon,  and  clepsydra. 

The  periods  of  the  tfindos*  which  were  of  interest  as 
Innir  Sfl  it  was  a  qneetlan  whrther  the  beginmag  of  the 
Cali  Yug  was  or  w&s  not  to  be  considered  as  in  epodtaf 
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fc^ual  obMnration,  may  now  be  returned  intQ  the  hancU  of 
IM  poytliologisU,  warranted  as  lun^  M  evff.  A  Vu^;,  or 
age,  u432,000  yean;  a  UahapYug.t^  Yun,  ior4.320.UOU 
jmto ;  ft  OaIp*«  or  day  of  Brahraa,  U  IflOO  Maha-Yu^s,  or 

^l^iT)  millions  of  \  earb  :  and  Braiima'si  liU'  is  liM)  yi  ar.->oi' 
aiich  <lays  ami  ini(lit!-,  of  which  about  oiic-linU  i-.  j>.iaf. 
Vanouij  aUt-nints  liavu  been  made  to  LX])ou»d  lliu^f' 
.^^odi  by  camuinatioiis  of  abtronomicai  cyf;;l««  j  aud  con- 
udnnog  t|iat  the  numlHT  of  yeaoi  in  a  Ca)pt  has  3^2 
dikiact  diviiofi^  in  not  wpndcrM  Utat  varifiiw  i|iodut>  of 
puttiiig  aatropomical  periao*  tofpethnr  tluMud  moh  equally 
effective  in  this  respect.  It  ui  ju^  as  well  to  leave  ttieiw: 
speculations,  and  to  remark  what  a  power  of  expressing 
large  niHni>irs  wiu  t-'ivta  by  the  Indian  nuiuemtioii, 
DOW  univen>ai]y  ditiitM.d.  An  liimedeii  wrote  a  huok  i  the 
*  ArCDanus')  merely  to  prove  that  it  was  possible  to  ex]uc:i^ 
cnd^  numbere  thii  Brahmins  played  with  ia  thtur  astio- 
nputat^na,  ai)d  qiQke  <]if  tp  ^  B«ople  iq  tii^> 


'  ^y  J03923,  S4F^  TtXW,  GOOOl),  uaor>.-|,  4r,!>22.  41^31. 
multiply  tbe  diameter,  aud  divide  the  prudui  ta  by  120UUU, 
the  qMo^ant^  fre  severally  th»  aideaoi  pokgctos*  irom  the 
triangle  to  the  enne^on,  within  the  dme.  To detemui||0 
ru<  iK''>l:>      ''t^t)!'^  of  aa  (|iC|  a  rale  if  iifod  whiph  vuninbi 

to  lluj  JoUowiiig  : 
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cowman  mythologica]  storieji. 

The  astronomy  of  the  HinduR  would  have  had  little 
interest,  I  lilt  for  tlu-ir  aritliau  tii-  and  algtbia.  IiiU'a\iii^ 
the  formt^T  tu  turn  to  the  two  lattt-r,  sluili  soon  cease  to 
feel  any  burpriM*  at  the  resperl  uith  uhu  h  the  a»trQUKUiy 
has  b)WP  treated,  eoupkd  as  it  U  willi  an  anthmetim  whiuti 
is  g>1i*iiy  l>u|>>~rior  to  fuiy  which  th(.>  Greeks  had,  and  an 
alg^bm  which  no  other  natioi)  ever  liad,  except  those  who 
denred  |t  from  the  llindus.  For  even  mippoMii^  Dio- 
liliantiLs  to  liavt  hi  cii  an  oripinid  inventor,  wincli  w  e  g:r(  atly 
(!;ai!it,  his  work  is  Imrdly  alfrelinuiMl,  in  any  sense  ui  winch 
that  term  can  he  applied  to  tin-  -ch  Mt  c  of  India. 

We  sJiiUI  begin  by  discninnc  the  Liliunti  and  yiga 
Gafiila,  the  proper  snbjci  t  of  tfiia  article,  pres\uning  trie 
reader  to  be  awaie  thai  thje  India*  anUunetic  ia  [Numb- 
tUTToul  that  we  now  use,  and  that  both  thui  aiith- 
metie  anfl  algiebra  were  introduced  among  the  Arabs  from 
India  Cas  the  Mohnnunedan  writers  themselves  inform 
us\  through  whom  they  were  transmitti-d  lo  Europe. 
[^'lKTA.]  Bhascara  Acliana  (a.o.  1150,  already  meu- 
tJoncH)  was  the  author  of  the  Liliwati  (called  after  his 
daughter  [CLicp^TpitA}),  and  the  Viga-Ganita  (or  causal 
ralcnliis :  viga,  ^aiise ;  ganita,  eoinputatibn).  These  two 
w-nks  fi""!  the  prelmiinary  chapters  Of  the  Siddhunta- 
tifomani.  an  ii^Jn  .noir.ical  work  of  the  same  \vriter. 

Tlic  Tjli.'.,'i1i  ('p<.iis  v.ith  a  salii^ition  to  fJancsa,  the  god 
of  wi;>donj,  and  thct^  proceeds  to  describe  the  ►yslcm  of 
>\ci;rhfs  and  measures.   Then  follows  decimal  nuTnc'rati  ra. 
brie2|jr4««cnbed;  and  the  eight  oi>crations  of  ajitlimetic,  j 
adaip9Q*  apUnieuon,  mMltiplicalion,  division,  square,  j 
cube,  s<piar€-rdot,  cube-jyot.   Reduction  of  fractions  to  | 
a  common  denominator,  fractions  of  fractious,  mixed  | 
number?,  the  ei{,'l if  mlt  s  applied  to  fractions.    Cipher  ;* 
«±0==«  ;  0=  =  (),  Vl)  =  0,&c.,  a-f-0,  the  subninlliple  j 
of  0,  called  infinite  bv  the  commentator ;  a  X  0  =  0. 
loyeraipn  of  proce&scs,  tne  solntion  of  such  an  ei^uation  a£ 
\{;fjL.tf)  +  6}  c  —  d=:e,  which  is  made  a  ntle  of  arith- 
metic' Rule  of  nd^e  iK'-ition.   Rule  of  concurrence,  to 
splvf  s  +  y  =  ",  J  —  !/  =  's  and  ar  ±  y  =  n,  jt«  —  y*=  b. 
A  proWcm  concerning  squares,  fir.ding  pairs  of  fnu-iiuns 
tbeaum  and  ililference  of  whusc  s(ju;ire,s,  diminished  ljy  1. 
are  Doth  squares.  Solution  of     db  "-T  =■  ^-  Unlc  of  three. 
Cympoupd  rule  of  three,  various  cases.  Intercut,  di-c  int, 
iiaitiier»hip.   Time  of  tUlini:  a  cistern  by  severs!  '.   ii  '.lins 
w  practical  natter  to  those  who  used  the  clei^ydra). 
Baner.  '  of  gema.    Alligation.'  Arithmetical  | 

progression;  sums  of  s(mare,sand  culies.  Geometrical  pro- 
gression. Right-rmL,'!i  il  tiiaiigles;  given  two  sides  to  tind 
the  third  :  als,'  tu  linJ  sides  in  rational  numbers,  to  a  givm 
side  or  hypothepiise ;  segments  of  the  base  of  a  tivcu 
ttiai^gTe ;  perj^fidlciilar  and  area,  the  sides  bein";  given. 
Four^^idea  fifiUM,  areaa.  &c.,  sides  and  a  diagonal  or  per- 
pendieufai* berngiiHvsit.'  Many  problems  relative  to  foui- 
sided  fiirnrcs.  Circumference  of  a  circle  is  diamet.  r  1 
X  ."?9'27-f-  very-  nearly;  but  X  22-S-7  i»  adapted  to 

pnicticc  the  fii^t  answer-i  t  1  ;}-1416  :  area  is  |  <linnicter 
X  circumftTeiice :  the  suilace  of  the  sphere  is  fonr  times 
t^at  of  the  great  circle:  the  r'oiidity  of  thv'  sj>li<'ie  u 
surface  x  diameter -7- 0.  Verse(^  sine  found  ii|Dm  chord 
of  twin;  th^  an  awl  diunjrter,  |uid  we' iwo  eomrenes. 

•  The  rcarier  «tU  r»«i!v  oti<lLT*!»nil  that,  to  »«vr  rma.  v«t  tlo»n  it  tart 
^  t^tVs  at  contcittt.  tKir(.  but.  Iwy,  iuli.-iliei]>',o-.  W'h<-u  vi-  mitr  u 
HWll  fltowtMilBlte  *W  OMWl  ttui  (lafMurul  for  a  Kur"tii.*|n  atilVi'viatmu,  tiot 
Mv  t  fiuwdst  fltte  die  wurt(.    Wi>  li.ivo  lint  (iu>  '■"''>'  'f  t'^A' 

-  waWunisylklmllOM  Um  commiiiatoniHUi- 


For  1"  tliis  last  ijivea  56-3  instead  of  r>7'3,  and  the  rela- 
tive error  diminishes  up  to  90''.  A  corresp<mding  rule  is 
given  for  the  arc  dt  a  c  luud.  The  solid  contents  of  a  cone, 

f pyramid,  cylinder,  prism,  aitd  truncated  cone  or  cylinder*  are 
l:en  given,  and  rules  for  estimating  the  oonlenlBof  moanda 
of  different  kinda  of  gxain,  dtCLved  ^mn  txperiment,  the 
height  being  grefltter  or  lew  aeeonfing  as  the  grain  is 
eoai-ser  or  finer.  V^arioms  rules  on  shaiiows  are  thi  n  gncn, 
derived  from  the  geometju  ^d  jiroperlu-a  uf  a  ritrbl-anijled 
triany-le.  and  tlus  is  followed  liy  a  chapti  r  on  tile  '  ut'acH, 
or  pulven/.er,  presently  noticed.  The  work  ends  with  u 
chapter  on  combinations,  eottlaniog  questions  of  this  kind : 
any  aun^r  of  d^^hwig  given,  aa  6^  6. 7, 8. 6,  required 


hRaagsmaiita.  aa  M78B> 


the  ttunbar  of 

78;i65.      anl  ft  nle  far  tlie  m  oCall  tfat  jumben  tliiia 

formed. 

The  Vi^^a  Ganila  commences  with  a  curiosity  of  the 
Sanscrit  language — a  hent*.'uce  in  which  each  of  the  lead- 
ing words  is  threefold  in  weaning  ;  so  that  it  will  bear,  and 
is  intoaded  lo  beaiv  thne  diftereat  traoalations,  which  aaa 
aafollowa: — 

1. 1  aevere  the  unapporent  primary  mattery  which  aages 
oonTenant  with  theolo!^  declare  to  be  prodnctn  e  of  fte 

intellicrent  principle,  be'  lu  directed  to  that  production  by 
the  sentient  beiuK :  for  t  is  the  sole  element  of  all  i\hiLli 
is  appareut. 

2.  1  adore  the  ruling  power,  which  sages  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  soul  pnuooujui  Uj  be  the  eaaae  of  know, 
iadga,  Imqg  w  fx^aiaed  by  a  holy  ptftam:  lor  itia  tha 
«M  dament  of  all  wWeh  is  apparent. 

8.  I  veil,  rat  '  that  nuappareiit  computation,  which  cal- 
culators athrui  to  be  tiui  inea^h  uf  cooiprcheusiou,  beuig 

cviionnhd  by  a  lit  peflKm:  for  it  IS  the  ciliigto  «l<iiwat « 

all  which  is  apparenU 

Bhaaeara  tli^  proceeds  thus :  '  Since  tlie  arithmetic  of 
apparent  (known)  quantity,  which  has  been  aheady  pro- 
puundfid  U  a  former  treatise,  ia  founded  on  that  of  unap- 

parent  ^unknown)  quaiility,  and  .sime  questions  to  be 
solved  can  hardly  be  uudei-stuod  by  any,  and  not  at  all  by 
siich  as  have  <liill  apineheasions.  without  the  appliiatii)ii 
of  unapparenl  quaulit|':  the|efore  I  now  pro])ound  the 
operations  01  aaalyais  (yijpiHBrya,  elemental  solution).' 

.tVccQrdiag  Jo  Colpbrook^  who<e  words  we  abridge,  lha 
algebraic  notaiion  of  the  Hindus  is  as  follows : — Aboreviac 
tions  a^d  initials  fur  symbols ;  negative  quantities  with  a 
dot ;  no  mark  for  positive,  except  the  absence  of  negative. 
No  s\  mbol  for  addition,  multiplication,  eoualily,  greater 
or  less.  A  product  denoted  by  the  lii  st  syllable  of  a  word 
subjoined  to  the  factors,  between  which  a  dot  is  some- 
times placed.  In  fractions,  divisor  under  dividend  withr 
out  Une  of  aeparatipn.  The  twoaiijlies  of  an  aquation  are  one 
iindar  tb|^  othart  eoa^adm  heing  prevented  by  the  recital 
of  the  steps  in  words  which  always  accompanies  the  oi>e- 
raliiin.  Symbols  of  unknown  quantity  are  various,  usually 
liiji'.d'}  ol  names  of  coluni>,  exctpt  tlie  lirst,  which  is  the 
initial  of  !/'/<■»/ -/if'//,  '  as  much  as  Bombelli  ii->eil  tanto 
in  the  s;\,me  sense.  Colour  meails  miknowu  quantity,  but 
it<  Sanscrit  also  signified  a  letter,  and  letti  i>  aic  albo  u.scd, 
cilber  froqi  the  alphabet,  or  fro^  jiUtiai  syllables  of  sub- 

L*s  of  the  problem-  Symbols  are  flso  used  fur  variable 
anil  urbitrnry  quantitieS|,  and  sometimes  for  both  given  and 
s(.n'j;lit  rjuantities.  Initials  of  square  aud  solid  denote 
powers,  and  combinf<l,  tlu'  biglu  r  poweis,  rcckoni  d* 
nut  by  sums  uf  powers,  but  by  liieir  products.  An  initial 
.-jy liable  also  marks  a  suni  root.  I*o)ynouiials  arc  wrang. d 
in  powers,  the  absolute  quantity  hviofi:  always  last,  dtstin- 
gui.^ied  by  an  initial  syUai)l«  denoting  knowp  quantity. 
Niauci-al  coefficients  an  ^tnuloyed.  tDtenr  and  fructiunal, 
unify  being  always  noted :  (nctional  co^unents  preferred 

In  the  old  Umi*  of  Iiiitap«U>  al;(i'bt4.  homo  souM  t  .iU.  for  iii<it.^nr<;, 
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fo  division  of  un1<no\vn  qunnHties,  and  tlic  nosrntivo  dot 
ahvnys  over  tho  niniiciTil.  not  over  fho  literal  chanicler. 
Thi'  tuiiueral  eoeffic  u  ut  iiUvays  alter  tlie  unknown  quantity. 
Positive  or  Degative  term*  indiscriminately  allowed  to 
omae  IMt ;  ana  eveiy  power  repeated  on  both  ades  of  an 
cqo^on,  vrith  nought  for  the  coefficient,  whea  vmnted. 

The  Arabian  a!gebi«bti  hwre  no  ^nnboU,  ■tUtruy  or 
abbreviated,  either  for  quantities  known  or  utumown,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  or  for  the  steps  and  operations  of  an  al- 
gebraic process ;  hut  they  express  everjihint?  by  words 
nt  length.  The  description  of  the  Hindu  notation  al- 
ways led  us  to  suspect  that  there  was  some  communication 
with  Hindu  algebra  over  and  above  that  which  was  mndi- 
through  the  imbs ;  and  the  preceding  account,  with  Uiat 
which  follow^  vrill  lead  eveiy  one  wiro  knowi  the  hirtoiy 
of  alfjebra  to  wish  that  there  Kad  been  more  of  it. 

The  Vis;a  Ganita  contains  as  follows,  it  bein^  pre- 
sumed tliat  the  preccdint;  account  of  Hindu  notation  will 
prevent  the  reader  from  muii^uunij  l!i:u  tlie  algebraical 
symbols  which  we  here  employ  are  contained  in  the  work  : 
— ^Tho  rules  for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
dtrutdn  of  positive  and  negative  quantities :  the  rules  for 
the  mnare  and  square  roots  of  tiie  aame,  H  hmng  distinctly 
spsH-ined  that  the  square  root  of  a  nei:;\tive  ijuantify  is 
imaijinary.  liulos  t'or  the  ci])her,  a-s  m  the  l.ilr.vati ;  but 
lu'ie  n  IS  more  distinctly  stated  that  'the  Iraetion  of  which 
the  denonunntor  is  cipher  is  termed  an  infinite  quantity." 
The  commentator  Chruihnftiawdl  worth  ciuuting  on  thib 

Kiat ; — '  As  nuieh  aa  the  diviaor  ia  dimioiabed,  so  much  is 
» quotient  inereaaed.  If  the  ^Kviaor  be  reduced  to  the 
Mtn^nrf^,  the  quotient  is  to  the  utmost  increased.  But  if  it 
can  be  specified  that  the  amount  of  the  quotient  is  so 
much,  it  has  not  been  raised  to  the  utmost,  for  a  quantity 
Ifrcater  than  that  can  be  assigned.  The  quotient  there- 
fore is  indefinitely  great,  and  is  ritrhtly  termed  infinite.' 
Then  follow  arithmetical  operations  on  unknown  quanti- 
ties, and  combinations  of  tnem.  Surds,  the  usual  opera- 
tionB  on  thua,  the  rationafiialion  of  surd  denominators, 
and  the  extraction  of  square  roots.  The  rule  for  the  extrac- 
tion  of  such  asurdasthe  square  rootof  a -I-  ^/fj  +  v'l+Vf' 
is  woilli  cituij;  aa  a  proof  of  the  decided  character  of  their 
knowledge  of  thu  part  of  algebra.  Let  V  i  -  />-c  =  e, 
i  {a+e)  «/^^  {"i-e)  =  g,  V(/*  —  rf)  =  A;  then  the  square 
root  ''^ 


The  Cuitaca,  or  pulverizer,  ia  the  rule  for  the  solution, 
in  integW^  of  ax  :k.  by  ^  c\  a,  b,  and  c  being  mtei^ers. 
There  b  no  need  to  describe  it,  as  it  is  the  rule  which  is 
vow  found  in  every  European  book  on  the  theory  of  num- 
beta,  and  which  proceeds  by  resolving  a  -~  6  into  a  con- 
tinued fraction.  Tlie  Hindus  jrive  no  use  of  continued 
fractions  except  in  tliis  rule,  tli0Mu;h  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
skill  with  whicii  they  manage  the  reduction  of  fractions  to 
nearly  ei  jual  fractions  of  more  sininlc  terms,  that  they  must 
have  applied  continued  fractions,  directly  or  indirectly,  pro- 
bably by  means  of  this  very  rule.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
thatth^hild  eontinnedfraeti onn.  tnt  only  the  processes 
involved  hi  the  use  of  them,  and  power  of  atbiimng  their 

Tcsults. 

Tlie  I  'arga-prarriti,  or  principle  of  tlie  squ.irc,  is  a  nile 
which  is  remarkable,  as  the  whole  of  it  was  not  used  in 
Europe  till  after  the  middle  of  the  la«t  century.  It  con- 
aiafai  in  a  nilc  for  finding  an  indefinite  number  of  aolofionB 
ofy*  s=  ax*  4- 1  (a  being  an  integer  which  ia  a  aqnare) 
l)y  means  of  one  solution  fpven  or  fteuad,  and  of  feeling  for 
•ne  solution  by  making  a  solution  of  =  ox*  -f  b  c^ive  a 
solution  of  f/*  =  «jr«+ft'.  It  amounts  to  the  follouini; 
Iheorcni :  Ii'  ;>  and  7  be  one  set  of  values  of  .r  and  y  in 
y  =  (n^  +  h,  and  p'  and  tj'  the  sanu-  or  another  set,  then 
(ffi  +  /)(}'  and  upp'  +  c^q'  are  values  of  x  and  y  iu  = 
ax*  +  ^\    Ytom  this  it  is  obvious  that  one  solution  of 


y  =  or*- 


that  in 


*  + 1  may  be  made  to  ^ve  any  number,  and 
takim;  6  at  ideaanre,  fi*  «  o«*  con  be  solved  so  that 
iPana  y  are  oivlsfble  076,  then  one  preliminary  solution 
of  ;/*  s(uf<f>  1  can  be  found.  Another  moilc  of  tr)  ;ii-  .  :r 
Kolufions  is  the  combination  of  the  preceding  witli  the 
CiiHiira, xs follows  : — Let y  =  q^Xm p,aaltiMty^ *t 03^  +  b : 
then  9oUe  pz  +  g  =  btc,  and 


wiU 


and  will  bo  a  square.  It  is  then  said  that  ,v"ss  aa*—  T  Is 
impossible  unless  a  be  the  sum  of  two  squares;  and  some 
mi-^r  »  !ianeous  provisions  are  then  <riven. 

The  chapter  on  simple  equations  requires  no  particulnr 
description  ;  many  of  the  examples  are  geometncal,  aa— 
Given  the  sides  of  a  tnangle  to  find  the  perpendicuUr.  Ia 
theehiqiter  on  quadratic  equations  thtf  well-known  ndcs 
are  given,  and  some  Cubic  and  Uquadmtie  equationrQitoe- 
rial  cases  of  course)  are  solved  by  completion  of  the  cubes 
and  square's.  Tlie  root.*  arc  mentioned,  when  positive, 
and  it  issaid, '  m'ople  do  not  approve  an  absolute  negative 
number,"  on  which  the  comrnenlat(^rs  speak  as  if  the  nega- 
tive roots  were  seen,  but  not  admitted.  The  property  of 
tlie  right-angled  triangle  is  proved  in  a  twofold  way :  first, 
by  the  simiiariU^  of  the  rigtit-angled  trian^es  ftMaed  by 
the  perpendicular  on  the  hypothennse  to  the  wtidHt  obd  to 
one  another :  next,  by  the  method  called  Indian  !n  the 
article  Hatottiknitsk.  Various  of  the  propositions  in 
Euclid's  second  book  arc  pro\i  if.  In  the  chapter  on  equa- 
tions of  more  than  one  unknown  quantity  questions  b<ith 
of  the  determinate  and  indeterminate  kind  are  con- 
sidered. In  the  next  chapter  are  considered  the  cqoations 
ax  +  A.r«  =  y* ;  (x-{-  y)«  +  (af  -I-  -  fs^  +" 
n.r*  -  hr^  =  y*',  X  -  y  ^  r*.  .1  *  -|-  i/'  -  tr*:  'in  wllht  pe- 
riod is  the  sum  of  a  proErression  continuod  to  a  Cetrain 
period  tripled,  its  first  term  being  tliree  and  the  common 
dift'erencc  two    (ix*  +  Off*  =  »*  and  ax*  —  1  =  ir*; 


+  y«  =  ft  and  ar  -Mrasto*;  0^  +  |f  4  fly  «  ^»  tad 

y-|-«-i.3  =  t^  y-x4-3  =  u>»,  y*-l-3:*-4  =  /».  y*- 
a^+12=«*,   \xy—x=fP,   and  v  •\- to  ■{■  t +  u  ■\-p 


-f     +  I  =      i-^-y'  +  1  -  u\  .1*  +  y«  _  I  = 
and  .1'--  v  —  1  =  w-  ;  3x  -f-  1  =  f'  and  'tx      I  -  «c'  ; 
-f  1  =  r  anil  3r*  -f-  1  =     ;  2j*-  V  +  3  =^  t"  and  .1r»  -h 
3y»  +  ;}  =  u- ;      -  a  =     ;  jr«  -  6  =  iiy  ;  5ar<  -f  3  s  IG^; 
4*  -f-  3y  +  2  =:  xy ;  twxy  =  30  (p  +  u'     ar     y) ;  tf^^y 
+  J^  +  y'  +  «y  =  (23  -  a:  -  4e-H%-i-2 
2  xy  =  58  —  lOar  —  I4y. 

Mr.  Colebrooke  has  also  eiven  the  algebra  of  Brahm?- 
gupta,  being  a  chapter  of  the  Brahme-sphuta-siddhanta. 
It  contains  the  operations  of  algebra,  barter,  interest,  pixi- 
gresjiion,  plane  geometrical  questions  (.tlie  ratio  of  tiie 
circumference  to  the  diameter  ia  called  3  for  practice,  and 
VUl  for  more  accuracy),  and  many  of  the  more  practical 
applications  of  arithmetic,  as  in  tJie  liliwati.  Also  the 
Cu/iiiea,  simple  and  quadratic  equations,  the  indeterminate 
eouafion  tj*-=^a.v^+b,  and  miscellaneous  problems.  The 
w  nole  uf  tiiis  algebra  is  contained  in  Colcbrooke"s '  Algebra, 
with  Aritluuttic  and  MeiLsuiation,  from  the  Sanscrit  of 
lliahmegnpta  and  Dhaseanv  London,  1817.  Dr.  Julm 
Taylor,  in  18U),  published  at  Bombay  a  translation  of  the 
Liliwati  from  the  Per^an,  with  an  appendix  on  the  mode 
in  which  aritlimetic  is  now  taught  in  Uiodu  schools ;  and 
(London,  1813)  Mr.  1!d««rd  Strachey  publislied  a  great 

Eart  of  the  Vilja-Cri-iilLi.  also  from  the  Persian,  with  Mr. 
iavis"s  notes.  It  reina:n>-  to  meuliun  that,  by  tJic  extxae!* 
which  were  ir.aile  i'roin  llie  Suiya  Siddhanta,  it  appears 
that  the  Hindu  arithmetic  of  sines  v^as  more  perfect  than 
could  be  gathered  from  what  is  said  of  the  mode  of 
finding  chords  in  the  Liliwati.  Tbev  had  a  tabla  of  aiaes, 
calculated  by  the  method  of  second  dHIb«nees  fbr  eveiy 
fi-om  0*  to  flC ;  and  among  their  astronomical  uses  of 
this  table  is  one  which  is  equivalent  to  llio  equation 
il  sin  ri  1  =  cosii  (/a.  (Dclambre,  A^iron.  A/ic,  i.  4o(J.) 
The  minimum  of  trigonometrical  formula;  which  Dclambre 
.allows  them  (and  he  never  grante  then  nOM  thui  Um 
bai-cbt  uiiniinum)  amounts  to 

iiiii'x  -i-  C08<.r  =  1 ,  sin  30'       sin  60*aB  A  i/S 
sin«iA  =  4(l-cos  A); 

but  how  they  were  to  find  out  a  theorem  equivalent  to 
A' An  it  SI  —4  lin*|A«sin  x,  with  only  this  amount  of 

formul.T,  he  does  not  say. 

The  Mohammedans  brought  but  a  small  part  of  this  splen- 
did body  of  algebra  into  F.uropc.  The  work  of  Mohammed- 
ben-Musa,  which  is  sufficiently  shown  by  Dr.  Rosen  in  his 
tnnalation  to  lisve  had  an  Indian  origin  (and  indeed  no 
one  now  questions  that  origin),  contains  merely  simple  and 
quadratic  e^uatioat  of      turteno^^  <kia4»|^u«d 


'-y'+  1 


and 


.  .1  • 
'if 
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^■rio^B  quMtioM  eooiMeled  wth  peeunwry  tnoMdioiu. 
The  algebra  of  Diophaiitni  is  mora  inffian  in  Ha  diameter, 

M  it  treats  entirely  o(  i\vMe  problems  vrhich  are  therefure 
eatfed  Dinphantine.  namely,  intesjer  solutions  of  indeter- 
Tninate  i'<}iialions.  It  u,  to  all  appearance,  a  part  of  the 
Indian  algebra,  similar  in  its  contents  to  some  of  the  classes 
of  problems  which  fill  the  two  last  chapters  of  the  Viga 
GtnitA,  tranaUtfld  into  thai  atrioi  aad  cooaacutiTe  mode  of 
dMBonatntim  wMdi  tlieChr«dcm«tli«n«tkiam(lbrUmately 
for  ii-i)  never  dispensed  with.  But,  while  grantirig  to  the 
iirst  European  algebraist  full  credit  for  the  superior  com- 
pleti  iKss  of  his  mode  of  exposition,  every  compari.son  con- 
tirms  us  more  and  more  in  the  impression  that  the  Hindu  was 
hia  teacher:  whetlier  we  consider  tlie  probable  eera  of  the 
older  lodian  algebraists,  or  the  contents  of  the  book  itself,  it 
il  di^eult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  11)6  extrav»- 
gftot  mania  of  Bailly,  and  the  reactioa  earned  by  tiM  writings 
oTlfolaiDbre,  have  left  no  medium  opinion  upon  Hindu  an- 
tiquity ;  and  conclusions  ruuniled  on  \\w  tnoit  sober  vit ws  of 
liistor}-,  and  the  most  usual  modes  of  <.  lu  oiu)loi;i(  al  nason- 
ing,  have  been  entirely  kept  out  of  siplit.  Ili  both  our  sua- 
picioDS  with  respect  to  antient  intercourse  between  the  two 
Mtion%  aamehr, tiiat  the  Indians  received  bome  astronomy 
brtwwfc  tiw  tim«  of  ffipwMTchMs  and  Ptolemy^and  com- 
mninted  mm  tilgetan  wnicih  wm  finally  syitAiatitcd  by 
Diophantus,  we  think  we  derive  some  support  from  the 
period  at  wlm  h  Uic  Grecian  kinifdoin  of  liactria  was  -in 
existence.  That  principality  wa.s  y;uvL'nud  and  pai-tly 
col<MUze<i  by  Greeks  at  a  time  when  the  discoveries  of 
HIpparchus  must  have  been  in  ttie  hands  of  Greek  astro- 
MMMn»  if  of  Umm  of  anr  countiy ;  and  to  put  a  difficulty 
in  a»  ymf  of  Baetrian  weaks  knowing  of  Hipparchus,  u 
to  put  a  much  stronger  one  in  the  way  of  Hindus  having 
the  same  information.  Again,  though  it  is  ponible  that 
Hindus  might  have  taught  algebra  to  Greeks  in  Baetria, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  latter  could  have  communicated 
it  to  the  former,  since  Baetria  ceased  to  be  a  Grecian 
Idnfdom  about  140  b.c.  ;  and  Diophantus,  though  his  time 
ia  «0l  known,  bat  naver  been  supposed  to  have  lived  till 
two  orttnce  eentnrias  after  the  Christian  asra.  Granting, 
which  is  Hkely  enough,  that  Greeks  remained  in  Bactna 
aRer  their  government  was  overthrown  by  the  Scythians, 
and  that  they  retained  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  arts ; 
grantint?  aJui  that  the  descendants  of  these  same  Greeks 
hecame":n  time  incorporated  with  Uie  Hindu  race  alter 
X  icramaditya  had  ciMdnd  the  advance  of  the  Scythians, 
and  estabMsited  a  government  wlucfa  waa  iilcely  ciuNigh  to 
attittet  the  Tomaining  Gredn  of  Baetria,  and  more  pariieu* 
larly  the  learned  among  them — this,  though  a  reasonable 
account  of  the  transmwsion  from  Greece  to  India  of  the 
Shtronomy  of  Hipparchus,  gives  no  clue  \shatever  to  that 
of  the  algebra.  Colebrooke*8  researches  give  a  chain  of 
algebraical  writers  who  are  cited,  each  by  his  successor, 
and  who  begin  (even  upon  his  caoiious  mode  of  estima- 
tioB>at  ^  veiy  time  when  Diophantos  probably  wrote ; 
and  to  suppose  an^ihing  like  an  immediate  and  direct 
transmission  of  a  (jreek  writing  to  India,  and  an  imme- 
diate cultivation  and  extension  of  ittf  lesuhs,  is  to  <<tart 
an  hypothesis  which  not  only  bean  on  the  face  of  it  the 
pnrpose  which  it  is  to  serve,  but  pays  far  too  high  a 
compliment  to  the  natives  of  India,  whether  as  recipients 
of  the  knowledre  of  others  or  as  extendeit  of  their  own. 
IVrc  \%  one  dimeoltar  in  the  way  of  our  own  opinion  as 
to  the  ali^ebra,  and  that  not  a  small  one  :  why  did  not  the 
Greeks,  or  the  Greek,  obtain  the  Indian  principle  of  local 
value  in  numeration  at  the  same  time  as  he  learnt  their 
algebra  ? 

The  modern  state  of  science  in  India  is  generally  re- 
ported, ftom  Le  Oentil  downward^  to  be  at  a  low  ebb. 
Very  few  persons,  it  ia  ameitad,  can  aifm  praditt  the  time 
of  an  echpae ;  wA  still  fewer  mderaland  the  ndea  by 

which  it  is  done.  In  this,  the  assertion  of  I^  Gentil,  Davis, 
and  Bentley,  uncontradicted  by  Colcbrooke,  we  should 
have  been  disposed  implicitly  to  rely,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
paper  published  in  our  own  day  {Mem.  Asiatic  Suc^  vol. 
lii.  I  hv  Mr.  W  hi&h,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Establishment, 
*  da  the  Hindu  Quadrature  of  the  Circle.'  If  any  one 
whose  name  wn  not  known  to  us  had  simply  published 
this  pa]>t-r  on  his  own  anthority,  we  should  mive  had  some 
suspicion  that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  clever 
noax;  but  it  is  publii-lud.  with  the  Sanscrit  at  full  length, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  which  is  best  able  tojudge.l 
of  its  contents.  * 
P.  C.  No.  1657. 


The  author  begins  by  mentioninc  a  worit  of  Aiysbhatta 
(the  Arrabhatiyam,  apparently  uwunm  to  Colebrooke), 

in  whicn  he  nn  ntions  tne  epoch  of  his  birtli  in  a  manner 
which  places  liim  at  the  penod  of  Colebrooke's  latent  con- 
jecture, namely,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Here  he 
gives  the  circumference  of  the  circle  at  3*1410  times  its 
oiameter.   Mr.  Whish  then  mentions  three  works : 

1.  The  T(u$tra  Sangraha  of  Talaculattura,  who,  by  hia 
own  statement,  that  of  his  commentators,  and  the  general 
consent  of  tlie  learned  in  Malabar,  wrote  in  a.d.  1608. 

2.  The  Carana  Padhati,  by  Pathumana  Soma  Yaji, 
whose  grandhon  was  (when  the  paper  wa.s  wriMeii  ;  il  wiis 
read  before  the  Society  in  1S3'2;  alive  iu  his  Mnciitietli 
year ;  written  in  1733. 

3.  The  SadralmtmaltJi,  by  Soncara  Varma,  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  rajah  of  Cadattanada,  near  Tellicherry  (1832). 

In  tlw  Tamtra  SamgnJka  it  ia  stated  that  104^18  divided 
by  33215  is  the  eircumi^nce  when  the  diameter  is  unity, 
lliis  gives  3-14ir)J)2()539,  and  is  correct  to  the  ninth 
decimal  place  inclusive.  lie  adds  the  ratio  of  Metius,  3."»5 
to  113  [yrAORATi'UK],  wlui  li,  on  the  supposition  of  his 
having  borrowed  it  from  European  books,  found  its  way  to 
India  in  less  than  half  a  century.  Nothing  so  OOnactaa 
his  fiist  Statement  existed  in  Europe  before  Vunuu 

In  the  same  work  are  ^  wa  use  thA  meamngr  )f  vno«r 
uniformly  established^  the  fioUowing  appnadmauoaB>--> 

ir  1  1 

4  "^'"S  +  S" 

4  ~  *    3    ~ •••*ar-H  ^4x^+1 

This  last  is  very  correct :   three  terms  and  the  final  cor- 
rection give  'f^i  six  texms  and  the  conection  give 
783808.  TlianfollowB 


16-  l*+4.l    8'-|.4JI^  5i»+4.5 


1 

■2' 
w 


(sea  -  »rr5+ 

4-2^2'-l  4»-i^**4ai«-i7a««-to+« 

' + •  ••• 

»_i_fji  _i_  1 

8-2     14*- I 'T"8'-l  +  12^-1 

Tlie  Carana  Padhatit  besides  some  of  the  series  already 
mentioned,  givca 

 1^   1 


(2.-2^- 1/-2'  '  (2.4«-l/-4»' 
are            tan"  tan* 
rTTi  =:  tan  ^  — 


rad' 


the  tangent  is  not  named,  being  called  sine-^eoaina. 
The  Sadi-atnamalah   gives  some  series,  and  also 

3*  14180286308970324  for  an  apim)ximation  lo  x.  This 
last  work,  being  written  in  out  own  day.  requires  no 
remark  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  staggering  tu»i„  it'ion  that  works 
written  in  1008  and  173:}  give  series  which  not  only  were 
not  known  in  Europe  at  those  periods,  but  must  have  been 
discovered  by  sometliing  answering  to  tiw  intunl  cal- 
culus. On  this  point  we  must  suspend  our  opSion  till 
these  works  are  miUi^ed,  witli  such  an  account  of  them 
asmaycommandoeliefin  their  being  the  genuine  prodoe- 
tions  of  the  time  at  which  they  profess  to  have  been 
written  :  but  if  wc  grant  them  existence  at  all,  they  are 
enough  to  show  that  there  has  been,  in  .Malabar  at  least, 
knowledge  enough  to  enable  the  possessors  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  results  of  modem  European  mathematics. 
Mr.  Whish  asserts  that  the  invention  of  these  infinite 
series  originated  in  Malabar,  and  that  they  are  not '  even 
to  this  day  known  to  the  eastward  of  the  range  of  Ghauts 
which  divides  that  country  from  Ihe  countries  of  Maduia, 
Coimbatore,  and  Mysore.'  This  by  itself  seems  to  us  to 
favour  the  presumption  that  they' were  introduced  from 

"  » f^  cnanainliTaly recent  perioil .  \V  c  rai  he  r « uspect 
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that  Le  OentU,  who  mu  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  D«eean 
in  1769,  and  who  used  every  meeni  to  in$^ratiate  himself, 

that  he  might  procure  a  kuowledt^c  of  tlie  nalive  astrotio- 
niii-al  processes,  in  wliic-li,  much  against  llie  will  of  the 
Hial'.mnis,  ho  succcodril  tlic  aid  of  a  Tamui  (.'hristian — 
ma^'  have  been  the  communicator  of  several  of  these 
series,  and  that  Catholic  missionaries  may  have  given  the 
rest.  All  writei^  admit  thai  the  Hindus  are  apt  to  assii^n 
a  ^ater  anti({uitv  to  their  methods  and  wntinirs  than 
really  hclont^s  to  them,  as  indeed  is  evident  enoui:!)  from 
their  astronomical  periods.  Tliia  desire  on  their  i)arl 
seems  to  have  l)een  met  in  Europe  by  a  determination  to 
deny  their  writings  any  antiquity  whatever :  it  is  for- 
gotten Uiat  the  mere  desire  to  appear  an  excecdinp:ly 
autient  nation  it  itself  a  consequence  of  the  feeling  tlu't 
there  is  already  a  considerable  antiquity  to  boast  of.  The 
riiincse  and  Hindus,  whose  system  has  eertainly  lasted 
longer  tlian  that  of  any  other  countries  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  are  precisely,  of  all  the  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  those  who  most  desire  to  have  their  knowledce 
of  all  kinds  consideicd  M  move  anticDt  than  tt  realfycan 
be  shown  to  be. 

VIGAN,  LE.  [Garo.I 

VIGE'VANO.  [MoRTARA.] 

VIGI'LIUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Rome,  htippencd 
to  be  at  Constant inojde  \shen  Tluoiioia,  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  determined  to  di  puNC  Pojie  Sylverius. 
who  ha<l  incurred  her  displeasure  for  reasons  not  very 
clearly  ascertained.  Anafitasius  Bibliotheearius  says  that^ 
Sylverius  had  refused  to  reinstate  in  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople the  patriaioh  Anthimus,  who  had  been  deposed 
through  the  influenoe  of  Pope  Agapetus  I.,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Sylveriu-*.  on  the  chanj^e  of  heresy.  A  charge 
was  brouirhl  ai^aiusl  Sylvernis  of  haviui^  held  correspond- 
ence with  the  (Joths,  who  were  bes.iei,'iM£,'  Home,  a.d.  5;J7  ; 
upon  which  Belisarius,  who  commanded  in  tlrnt  city, 
urrebtcd  Sylverius,  stripped  liimof  hla  pontiflMl  eamient«, 
aod  banisnod  him  to  Pntara  in  Asia  Minor.  Belisarius 
then,  aecon^lng  to  tfa«  inalitietaoaa  whidi  be  bad  received 
from  Theodora,  ordered  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  proceed  to 
a  new  election,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  the  deacon 
A  i^iMus.  who  had  b»'eu  i:itrii:uing  with  the  court  of  C'on- 
stautinoplc,  as  the  fittest  candidate.  Vi^iluib  was  accord- 
ingly elected  m  November,  537,  ami  he  soon  after  repaired 
to  Home,  where  he  was  installed  in  his  see  througii  the 
influence  of  Belisarius.  His  election  however  a^  generally 
looked  upon  as  having  bMB'tbread  apd  unlawAil,  and  the 
historians  of  the  Church  consider  him  as  an  iotroder  as  long 
as  Syl\erms  lived.  Vigilius  is  said  hv  j-ouie  to  have  agreed 
with  Tiuoduia  to  reject  the  L'uinieil  ul  ( 'ludcedon,  and  to 
receive  into  his  connnunion  Antliiinv.s,  'llieodD^ni^;,  liiHi;op 
of  Alexandria,  and  othen  wlui  entertained  Kutychian  doc- 
trines. Libel  at  us  Diaconusand  Pagi  quote  letters  of  Vigi- 
lius  in  i»oof  of  his  connivanoa  at  these  doctrines.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Theodora  to  ob- 
tain his  election.  In  the  year  5:}H  Sylverius,  who  had  been 
sent  back  to  Italy  by  the  emperor  Justinian  to  be  tried  con- 
cerning his  alletred  111  xson,  died  :  ProcopiuN -;iys  liiat  he 
was  put  to  death  l)y  order  of  Antonina,  the  wife  of  lielisa- 
rius;  othei-s  M<y  th:d  he  was  starved  to  death  in  the  island 
of  Ponza  by  order  of  Vigilius,  who  after  his  death  remained 
undisputed  poaaessor  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Vigilius  has 
been  since  generally  acknowledged  as  legitimate  pope 
from  the  date  of  his  predecessor's  death.  From  that  time 
a!>o  Vigilius  .showed  himself  less  docile  to  tlie  cajnieesof 
the  court  of  Constantinople;  he  maintained  the  authority 
of  the  Council  of  Chaleedon,  and  he  even  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Justinian  because  he  w  ould  not  subscribe  to 
the  theological  opinions  of  that  emi)eror. 

In  the  year  o4ft  Vij^Ukia  left  Home  for  8i«ily.  from 
whence  he  sent  enpipYles  to  Robw  dminfj^  the  aabsequent 
sietre  of  that  city  h\  the  Ootta  IMder  Totllas.  In  the  year 
r>47  Vindius  repairevl  to  Conshinfinople  at  the  request  of 
Jusliiiiaii.  who  \vas  warmly  encased  in  a  theological  con- 
troveny,  which  is  known  in  Church  lii-^'i  w  by  the  name  of 
the  *tnree  chaptm.'  IHIi^ub,  ut><  :  lainiaf  at  Con- 
atJitinoala  for  boom  jana,  waa  obhged  to  «.seaiM  from  the 
wrath  of  the  emperor  to  Chaloedon,  where  he  took  rcf^e 
in  a  sanctuary,  a.d.  5S2.  In  the  following  year  Justinian 
convoked  a  general  council  at  Constantinople,  chiefly  to 
decide  upon  the  question  of  the  *  three  chapters,'  or,  in 
oUicr  words,  to  condemn  certain  controversial  writings  of 
Vam  biahope  of  the  preceding,  wluiji  Tum»W  of 


MopMiatiat  Ibaa  of  £desHi,  and  THiooOBlom.  VigUiiil»- 
who  considered  those  writings  to  be  orthodox,  reAised  to 

condemn  them,  and  for  tins  lie  w.is  h;^Ili^hed,  wi'.h  other 
bishops  of  his  own  opinion,  to  tiie  inland  ui  }'ioi-oniiesus, 
from  which  he  was  recalletl  in  5.'>l,  at  the  ui  trent  entreaty 
of  the  clergy  of  Home,  supported  by  the  inlercesiion  of 
Justinian's  successful  general  Nurses.  Meantime  tha 
Council  of  Constantinople  had  condemned  the  'thrat 
chaptera,*  and  its  dedaion  waa  now  sanctioned  by  Vigiliua, 
after  which  Justinian  permitted  him  to  return  to  Italy.  On 
his  way  to  Rome  by  sea,  Vigilius  landed  at  Syracuse, 
where  he  died  of  the  stone,  of  which  lie  had  been  suiSering 
for  some  time,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Ins  troubled 
ixjiitifieate.   He  was  succeeded  by  Pelagius  I. 

(Muratori,  Annali  tt  Italia,  and  the  autluuitiea  therein 
quoted.) 

VIONtyLA,  OIA'OOMO  BAROZZI.  a  very  eminent 
Italian  architect,  and  one  of  the  greatest  modem  autho- 
rities in  his  art,  was  bom  in  1507,  at  \  ignola,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Modena,  whence  he  derives  the  name  by  which  he 
is  more  gcnemlly  mentioned  than  by  his  family  appella- 
tion. Giacomo  was  the  only  cliild  of  his  parents,  and  by 
the  death  of  his  fkther  he  was  left  at  an  early  age  entirely 
dependeot  upon  his  aaotlMr.  Having  nuiteted  soma 
taste  fbr  dmwmg,  he  was  sent  by  her  at  a  auMabla  age  to 
Bologna  to  study  paintiiiL'.  hut  l.e  made  so  very  little  pro- 
gress, that  he  determined  to  abandon  it  and  apply  himself 
to  rueliitei  tiire,  a  stnd\'  he  liad  been  led  to  by  that  ol'  j)>.  r- 
.s}R'ctive,  in  which  he  had  discovered  principles  and  prac- 
tical rules  that  in  the  then  state  of  the  science  were  emi- 
nently usefuL  He  now  set  out  lor  Uonw  in  order  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  antient  architecture  by  examining 
the  various  remnin',  in  that  city  ;  and  aflerwanls  lu  made 
a  series  <il  ciu'.Mni^'s  of  them  lor  an  acadi-my  or  aiehi- 
teclural  >-iK  u  ty  w liieli  was  at  the  time  just  established 
under  the  auspices  of  several  persons  of  mnk.  In  the 
meantime,  or  previously  to  being  so  employed,  he  had 
supported  himwlf  by  painting.  What  was  toe  length  of 
his  first  residence  at  Rone  is  not  known,  but  it  eonid 
hardly  have  been  one  of  many  years,  because,  about 'l.'VS?. 
he  accompanied  Primaticcio  to  France,  where  he  remained 
'  two  years,  during  which  he  made  several  models  and  de- 
signs lor  Francis  1.,  none  of  which  however  were  exe- 
cuted, owing  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  public  af!'iui's. 
The  Chateau  Chambord  indeed  has  been  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  him,  but  it  waa  erected  somewhat  earlier,  and  it 
of  a  very  different  character  from  any  of  his  works. 

On  returning  to  Italy  he  fixed  himself  for  awhile  at 
Bologna,  where  in  competition  with  many  others  he  made 
desiijns  for  the  facade  of  Han  I'etrnnio,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  combine  the  antiijue,  or  rather  the  style 
founded  upon  its  orders,  with  the  Gothic  of  the  original 
fabric  ;  but,  as  not  unfrequfltttly  happens  under  sudt  <dr> 
cumst&nces,  neither  hia  nor  any  ni  toe  other  desigoa  ««» 
adopted,  Ibr  the  whole  scheme  fell  to  nothing.  YU  waa 
however  employed  upon  various  works  in  tlat  city,  and 
among  them  are  the  Caiwi  Uocchi  ino  very  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  his  t;Lste,  as  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  that 
of  the  proprietor;,  alterations  of  the  Bank  or  Change,  the 
'  Navijflio,'  or  canal  leading  to  Ferrara,  and  the  Palazru 
Isolani  at  Mioerbio,  at  a  abort  diatanea  from  Bologna.  8a 
poorly  were  bis  serviocs  for  the  work  of  tha  Naviglio  re- 
compensed, that  on  its  lieing  completed  he  took  his 
leave  of  Bologna  and  went  to  Piacenxa,  where  he  desiirneJ 
the  d;u;al  palace,  leaving  however  the  biiiKlini:  ul  i!  lo  Ins 
son  (liacinto.    It  was  perhaps  about  this  j>eriod  that  he 
erected  the  church  at  Maizaiio,  the  Madonna  degli  Angeli 
at  i^Jisisi,  the  chapel  of  Han  Francesco  at  Peniffia,  and 
other  structures  in  YaiioBs  parts  of  Italy,  the  precise  dataa 
of  which  are  unknown.  During  the  pontificate  of  JuUua 
HI.  (15d()-ti)  ba  was  infrodneed  by  his  friend  Giorgio 
Vasasi  to  that  po]ie,  who  had  know  n  him  vvliile  legate  at 
Bologna,  and  who  appointed  him  his  architect.  Besides 
the  direction  of  the  frevi  aqueduct,  his  new  patron  cio- 
pioyvd  him  almost  immediately  on  the  villa  for  hiiuselll 
called  '  U  Fi^a  Gidia,'oe  •  VUla  Giulia.'   This  la«t  haa 
always  bean  regarded  as  a  superior  piaea  of  arabitactuia^ 
and  It  forms  the  subject  of  a  splenoid  atlas  ^unsa,  pnb- 
lisbed  by  the  architect  Stern,  in  1788;  nevertheless  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  its  celebrity,  there  being  little  to 
admire,  or  that  is  .striking,  except  the  picturesque  amuigc- 
nieut  .and  etteut  of  the  inner  cortile  and  its  samicintmar 
loggia:  it  ia  bcndea  a  mere  *emaa,*  both^oall  Md 
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commodious  as  a  house.  The  same  work  also  contains 
nlarw,  &c.  of  the  small  church  of  8.  AndrM,  near  Ponte 
MuUe  at  Rome,  another  highly  esteemed  production  of 
VignoIaX  bat  which  also  has  been  greatly  overrated :  at 
the  best  ita  merits  are  of  a  negative  kind,  because  thoni:}) 
taken  by  them!H'lves  the  individuiJ  parts  and  thrii  men- 
proportions  are  correct,  they  have  no  particular  character, 
and  the  composition  is  anythins?  but  masterly,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  and  system  of  the  antique.  The 
heary  double  attic  causes  the  order  to  appear  insignificant 
aod  the  pedimeot  aanuMlng.  In  aueh  oases  however  the 
ortablianM  reputation  of  a  work  genemHy  al1eno«s  cri- 
ticism, and  deters  Trosn  nice  examination  into  merits  which 
may  safely  be  taken  upon  trust ;  iiccordingiy  Stem  speaks 
of  this  buildinfi^  in  verj'  enciiinia-,tif  terms,  does  likewise 
De  Quincy.  After  the  death  of  Julius,  Vipnola  found  a 
libonil  patron  in  his  nephew  the  Cardinal  Alexander 
Farnese,  for  whom  he  erected  his  chef  d'oeuvre,  the  cele- 
brated palace  at  Caprarola,  a  magnificent  edUlce  of  very 
peodiar  character,  it  being  a  mixture  of  nUifary  and  civil 
ardnfeetnre,  pentagonal  in  plan,  and  presentmg  a  lofTy 
ma^  reared  upon  an  equally  lol>y  substructure  of  ternu  es 
of  the  same  form.  Yet,  nlthoiii^h  sufficiently  stately,  there 
ir,  a)>o  siimethinc  both  lumpish  an<l  inonotonoiia  in  its 

{jencral  outline.  Within  is  a  circular  cortilc  with  open  gal- 
eries  or  arcades,  with  which  all  the  principal  rooms  im- 
mediatelv  cooiaraiiicate*  and  but  for  wnich  they  would  be 
merely  tnoroaghlhres  to  weh  other.  The  magrnHoenoe  of 
the  interior  consisted  rhieflv  in  the  frescoes  and  other 
paintings  with  which  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  apart- 
ments were  drcorafed,  and  of  which  a  very  (■iri  timstniitia! 
account  has  been  ^ven  by  Vasan  in  bi-»  J-ife  of  Tnddeo 
Ziicchero,  the  principal  artist  employed  upon  tlieni. 
Philijp  II..  on  the  part  of  whom  he  had  been  consulted 
vebtive  to  the  designs  for  the  Escurial,  wonkl  willingly 
have  engaged  Barozzi  in  his  immediate  service,  Init  the 
arehlteet  evctned  himself  on  the  score  of  advanced  age 
and  intsuMf,  and  bis  havini:  ;i!>o  i^mhTtaken  tlie  super- 
intendence of  the  works  at  St.  Peters,  on  the  death  of 
Michael  Angelo  (1564).  Tie  thereftm  Nnained •tRonte, 
where  he  died,  July  7th,  1573. 

\V!iat  has  mainly  tended  to  confer  on  Vignola  the  cele- 
brity he  eiycgrs  tbnn^out  Enrope  is  his '  Trefttisto  on  the 
tVrt  Olden,' which  nas  been  receired  as  an  authority  in 
regard  to  them ;  but  though  it  has  been  of  service  to 'the 
profession,  it  has  done  injnryfotbe  art,  it  being  impossible 
to  say  what  variety  might  nave  been  produced  in  regard 
to  'orders'  had  architects  been  leH  to  treat  them  as  finely 
as  other  parts  of  design,  instead  of  tying  themselves  dovrn 
to  fixed  rules,  which  after  all  are  of  httle  use,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  secure  any  ftirther  merit.  Of  Viiinola's  own 
dea^St  Ice.  the  best  collection  is  that  entitled  *  CBurres 
•omplitw  de  J.  B.  de  Vignola,  pnb1i4es  par  H.  Lebss  et 
F.  IMMt,*  in  large  folio,  and  in  outHne,  Paris.  1823,  S:c. 

(WtKzia,  Vile  :  QuatremJre  de  Quincy,  CNebrfx  An  hi- 
trrtrs :  \n<<\\\.) 

VIG.NOLES,  ALPH0N8E  DE9,  was  descended  from  a 
ftotestant  ihmily  of  great  antiquity  in  Langucdoc,  where 
he  waa  bovn,  at  the  chateau  of  AaMi%  SSMh  October,  KMU. 
Be  had  been  designed  br  his  fttber  mr  ftin  nrititan'  pro- 
ftaston*  bht  preferring  the  church,  he  went  through  the 
usual  studies,  first  at  Geneva,  and  then  at  .Saumur,  alter 
which  he  spent  fome  time  in  England.  ltet»iining  borne 
in  ICiZ.o,  he  became  minister  at  Aubais,  and  after  some 
time  at  Calais,  where  be  remained  till  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  then  retired  to  Geneva, 
whence  after  a  time  he  removed  to  a  church  in  Berlin,  and 
then  to  that  of  Biandenbnrg ;  but  when  the  Rcgral  Society 
of  Berfln  WM  Ibnnded  in  1701,  being  chosm  one  of  theftrat 
members,  and  invited  on  t?ie  su<;!:^estiun  of  Leibnitz  to  fake 
up  bis  residence  in  that  city,  he  returned  thither,  and 
l>ein:' ap]Hiinfed  minister  of  the  neisjlibotii iiig  church  of 
Copenick,  he  remained  there  till  bis  death,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four,  on  flie  2Ml  of  July.  17M.  Des  Vignofes  is 
the  author  of  many  Mpen  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Koyal 
Society  of  BerHn,*  aild  m  the  periodica)  joomal  called  the 
'BibHoth^ue  Gerroanique,'  of  which  he  became  one  of 
the  editors  in  171 1 ;  but  his  princiml  work  is  his  •  Chrono- 
lo^e  de  I'Histoire  Sainte  et  des  Iiistoires  Kfrrmrrres  de- 
pms  la  sortie  d'Kgj  ptc  jusqu'ii  la  Captivitt<  ih'  H:ilnlono," 
which  appeared  in  2  vols.  4io.,  at  Berlir.  iit  173M.  (  hro- 
noloj^  was  the  study  to  which  he  had  chiefly  devoted  his 


VIOO,  a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  in  the  provifiee  of 
Galicia,  ia  situated  at  tlie  extremity  of  a  bar  of  the 
Atlantic  in  48"  14^  N.  lat.  and  8"  48^  W.  long.,  about 

12  miles  notth'West  of  Tny.  The  town,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  antient  Vicus  Spaconim.  is  built  on  the 
ih  rhvity  of  a  steep  lull,  on  the  summit  of  wlin  h  Du  re  are 
two  old  castles,  called  San  Sebastian  and  (  astro.  Vigo  is 
celebrated  for  its  magnificent  hay,  one  of  tiie  tinest  in  the 
world  in  point  of  security  and  extent.  In  1587  Sir  Francis 
Drake  forced  his  way  into  it  and  took  the  town,  which  he 
pluodorsd.  In  17IM  the  combined  Dutch  and  English 
fieeta^  which  lay  in  wait  for  flie  Spanish  galleons  returning 
ftnm  America,  succeeded  in  capturint:  some  and  sinking- 
others  within  the  iKiy.  The  town  was  airam  taken  t  v  the 
English  in  I78y,  but  was  shortly  ailerward^  evacunu  d.  \  t  ry 
little  trade  is  now  carried  on  at  Vigo,  which  is  freoucntci 
only  by  few  foreign  vessels,  except  the  stcam-paocets  of 
the' Peninsular  Navigation  Company,  which  touch  weekiy 
there  on  their  passage  to  Cadii.  The  population,  aeooni- 
ing  to  MiBaoo.  did  not  exceed  6000  in  1836. 

VIGORS,  NICHOLAS  AYLWARD,  was  bom  in  1787, 
at  Old  Leiirhlin,  in  the  county  of  (^arlu.v,  wliere  his  family 
had  ionc^  lived.  He  received  his  early  eJiuntion  at  home, 
and  Bf'er\\ards  became  a  student  at  frinity  College  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  where  he  gave  consi'derable  proof  of 
his  classical  and  literary  acquirementa.  by  the  publication, 
in  18101,  of  *  An  Enquiiy  into  the  MatoM  and  Extent  of 
Poetic  Licence.*  In  the  year  1809  he  had  an  ensigncy 
purchased  for  him  in  the  Grenadier  Guanls.  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  action  of  Hanosa,  m  the  eariy  part  of  IKII, 
uhere  he  got  severely  wounded.  On  his  return  to  Knijhind 
he  quitted  the  armyi  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
soolojry,  especially  of  birds  and  insects.  In  both  these 
subjects  iw  acquired  great  knowledge,  and  formed  exten- 
sive ooUeotloiis,  wMeh  he  at  a  sobsequent  period  presented 
to  the  museum  of  tlie  Zoolofpcal  Society.  On  the  death 
of  his  fhther  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate,  and,  in 
1832,  ln'caine  the  representative  in  parliament  of  the 
borough  of  ( 'arlow,  for  which  and  for  the  county  of  Carlow 
he  continued  to  sit  untiltlMtanninttOnof  UsHfif  OBthc 
28th  of  October,  1840. 

Although  Mr.  Vigors  has  written  no  work  devoted  to 
the  sut)|)eot  of  s oology,  ho  tiaa  coatribatad  a  kigo  ntnabor 


of  Tsihnble  paperslo  the  * 


'  of  tlie  limMBaa 


Society  and  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  the  pa?es  of 
the  *  Zoological  Journal.'  He  was  an  advocate  of  the  cir- 
cular or  quinar)'  system  of  arrangement  as  propounded  by 
Mr.  W.  a.  Macleay.  in  his  '  Horie  Kntoniologica' ;'  and 
the  two  papers  for  which  he  is  l)est  known,  the  one  '  On 
the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families 
of  Birds,'  and  the  Other,  *  On  the  Arrangement  of  the 
Genera  of  Biids,'M  donlid  to  tlioafffiaatton  of  thv 
vvvtem  to  ctnlthd^ogy.  He  was  one  of  the  Arnnders  of  the 
Zoological  Clul)  of  the  Linnjran  Society,  from  which  ^primsf 
the  Zooloirical  Society,  of  which  society  he  v\as  the  tirst 
seeretnt V.  and  throuffh  the  whole  of  his  life  he  devoted 
nnicli  ot^  his  time  and  talent.*  to  its  interests.  In  his  papers 
he  did  not  oonfinc  himself  to  one  department  of  zoolo^-, 
hut  there  are  many  ia  the  '  Zoological  Joomal '  and  *  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoologieal  Sbaiely'  that  attest  his  acquire- 
ments m  the  whole  range  of  sooiogy.  Hb  died  sodaenly. 
in  the  midst  of  a  uselVil  career,  and  liaa  left  among 
those  who  knew  him  a  Iim  Iv  sen^e  of  his  WOltil OS  a  fHeod 
and  of  his  talents  as  a  man  of  science. 

I  Prnrffdingx  of  Littttrrnn  Societt/,  May*  18tl.) 
VIJA  GANITA.  [VifiA  GANrrA.] 
VIJ  I  ISLANDS  is  the  name  of  an  wtwife  ftoop  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  wliieh  on  ovsaps  are  called 
Pidji  or  Feedjec  Islands.  None  of  ttie  larger  groups  of 
islands  is  less  known  than  thc^e,  partly  because  they  arc 
Mlnaied  out  of  the  common  tnu  k  of  vessels  and  in  a  dan- 
L'eruns  jiar*  nf  Ihi-  ureiin,  nnd  liaitly  o"i  account  ol'  the 
great  extent  of  the  group.  They  lie  between  15"  5'  and  19" 
S.  lat.  and  between  177*  and  182"  K.  long.,  and  consist 
propcHy  of  three  groups.  The  mo«t  eastern  eontaios  a 
■great  tmnber  of  small  islands,  and  one  of  ceasideiable 
size,  the  island  of  Lakemlw.  ^  Farther  to  the  west  ttiers  ia 
a  more  extensive  irroup,  containing  several  islands  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  a  lanre  one.  Viji-levu,  or  (;rrat  Viji.  We 
are  not  well  acquainted  \Mtli  its  extent,  but  Captain  Be- 
lliunc  inurut  m  ii  a  riMT,  \v!;irh  lie  snr\  eycil  for  thirty  milts 
upwards,  and  which  at  that  distance  from  the  kcu  wtu  220 
Taida  wide  and  IS  Ibit  deep:  ae  Av  abo  the  tide  was  per* 
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ccptihlc.  Tlie  tliiixi  eroup  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Viji- 
Icvii,  ami  contains  the  large  ishiiid  of  Pan  or  Tarkanava, 
with  Beveial  smaller  ones.  Several  good  harbours  have 
been  vUtcd  bjr  Europcanj> ;  the  best  are  at  Hewa,  ou  the 
eottihem  ehoiee  of  VjIMevu,  and  at  libake,  oa  the  ialand 
of  Ovftlnfi, '«r«it  ofViJt-kNni. 

Thisf-  islands  seem  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  though  no 
active  volcano  has  been  observed,  and  they  exhibit  that 
irregularity  of  surface  which  is  peculiar  to  islands  of  that 
formation.  Many  of  them  ris«  to  a  considerable  elevation, 
which  however  haa  not  been  detenniDed.  The  climate  m 
hot,  but  not  to  eonatant  as  it  generally  >•  between  the 
trapiet,  beeante  this  group  is  mtuated  on  the  eouthem  Umit 
of  the  trade-winds,  where  the  changes  in  the  temperature 
are  IVefiueiit  and  sudden.  In  August  and  September  the 
tliennonieter  on  board  the  ves.stl  varied  between  72^  and 
88*.  The  domestic  animals  are  pigs  antl  dogs,  and  llie 
wild  animals  are  rats.  There  are  lew  kinds  of  birds;  the 
most  common  are  parrots.  Besides  the  ordinary  olyecta 
of  apiculture  in  the  neighbeOBDg  wkoiM,  OOMMUt 
palmei  broad-fhnt  tree*,  oamiMa*  ykm,  mgu-etMe, 
and  saeo,  Captain  Bettnne  itatea  Hlmt  lioe  ia  Yery  ex- 
tensiively  cultivated  near  Rewa,  and  he  also  mentions 
mHize.  ^Vs  these  two  kinds  of  grain  are  not  grown  in  any 
of  the  groups  which  .surround  the  Viji  Islands,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  their  cultivation  on  Viji-levu.  There 
are  many  timber-trees  in  the  forests,  which  cover  the  more 
e)e\-ated  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  nihahitants  of  the 
Friendly  blandi  get  the  beat  of  thtir  laife  boats  fron  these 
islands. 

'Tliu  population  is  lAated  to  aaMonl  to  200,000  indivi- 
dnals.  In  the  stnicture  of  their  bodies  the  inhabitants 
resemble  those  of  the  Friendly  Island-t,  and  there  is  no 
grcot  diflercnco  in  Uieir  languages :  they  evince  a  consider- 
»hle  degree  of  inventive  power  and  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  boats  and  houses,  and  in  making  arms, 
clothes,  wicker-work,  and  earthenware.  Tbev  fa»ve  three 
IrindaofbiMtit  the lamatt «onsis(tn|[;  oftwobeataimitedt 
are  aometiniee  BO  feet  mk  end  are  used  to  ntake  TOfagee 
which  last  several  dajra.  nianv  of  them  are  made  for  ule 
in  the  neighbouring  islands.  In  Rewa  is  a  lar^'c  man  ifac- 
ture  of  earthenware,  which  is  made  with  ixreal  taste,  and  h 
also  ail  .irliclc  of  export  to  the  neighbouriiii;  ii-land.s.  U  is 
rather  strange  that  people  who  evidently  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  civiiizstion  are  still  cannibals.  Cap- 
tain Betbune  tbioks  that  it  ia  done  to  satisfy  their  desire  of 
iwmge,  but  the  MteJonariee  state  that  they  And  that 
hmnan  flesh  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  animals.  They 
state  that  sometimes  banquets  are  given,  at  which  filty 
human  beings  are  slaughtered;  and  add,  tliat  tfu  y  fre- 
f|uently  make  war  on  one  another  for  the  purpobe  of  pro- 
curing prisoners,  who  are  slaughtered.  In  the  last  few 
years  some  Weslcyan  missionaries  have  established  them- 
selves Oil  the  islands.  In  1835  two  of  them  passed  from 
the  Fitendiy  lalaada  toiakemba,  and  two  yeaia  afterwards 
enie  of  them  went  to  IIm»;  but  up  to  the  time  of  Captain 
Bethntu'  s  vivit  (Septeolier^  1888)  their  bboim  had  pro- 
dded little  effect. 

These  islands  aru  sometimes  vi.sited  by  American  vessels, 
'iliey  get  there  sandal-wood,  tortoise-sliell.azid  trepang  for 
the  Chincae  uiarkct.s.  Sandal-wood  was  some  years  ago 
very  abundant  on  the  northern  islands,  but  it  ia  stated  that 
it  has  lately  become  scarce.  Only  a  aoall  quantity  of 
tortoise-shell  can  be  obtained,  but  a  gieat  qnantity  of  tre- 
pang  is  collected  on  the  banks  near  the  islands.  The 
Ansi  i  ic,\r< ;  bring  guns,  gunpowder,  cochineal,  cotton 
xlutt'8,  and  iron-ware.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  pay  for  the  huctj  boals  \\ith  tof  <i,  or  stutfs  made 
from  the  bark  of  the  Chinese  mull>err)-tree,  and  the  teeth 
of  the  phtfseter  maerocep/mltu. 

Ilie  Viii  Islands  ««•  diaeoveied  luf  Tasnua  ia  1643,  but 
from  thai  time  were  noiviritedrndil  ITBB.  when  Captain 
Bligh,  after  the  mutiny  of  his  crew,  sailed  t)irou;;h  the 
most  eastern  group,  and  in  1792  he  discovered  tlic  islands 
farther  to  the  west.  To  17U7  the\  were  MMtt  d  by  Captain 
Wilson  in  the  Dutf,  and  since  that  time  occasionally  by 
other  vessels. 

(Mariner  s  Account  <\f  the  Hattvcs  nf  the  Tonga  Jtfands  ; 
Knisenstem's  AUtis  tie  FOceau  Pacijiqiw,  ft  Memoires ; 
Captain  Drinkwater  Bethune,  Acamid  qf  th»  itkittdt, 
in  A'aut leaf  AlagatiHef  18SB.)  •    .  . 

VILAINK  (River ).   [Franck  ;  Ii.lk  kt  Vilunb.! 

VILLA  DB  LEgiS^  t^VlioocAN  SfATaf  j 


VIIXA  FRANCA.   [Nick.]  .... 

VILLA  FKA.\CA  DE  PIEMOXTE.  [PiommouI 

VILLA  HEHMO'S.\.    [MsJUCAM  States.] 

VILLACIDRO.  [Sarukgna.] 

VILLACH,  a  Circle  of  the  gvrenment  of  Wbach  in. 
the  kingdom  of  Illyria,  is  about  2000  iqmun  nuka  in  ex-, 
tent,  and  has  l'2u,Q(JQ  inhabitants,  the  nu^Olity  of  wbom.  are. 
Germans  and  Roman  Catholics,  the  minority  are  Luther- 
ans.    The    Wends  (or   Vandals;,  who  arc  but  few  in 
number,  are  all  Roman  Catholics.    Tlie  circle  is  vcr^ 
mountainous,  and  more  adapted  to  pasturage  than  agn- 
culture.    The  forests  are  exten.sivc.   The  river  Drave* 
which  comes  in  from  Tyrol,  is  joined  on  the  right  by  thai 
Greul,  and  on  the  left  liy  the  Moll  and  the  Liser.  Game , 
and  fish  are  in  abunid«nce;_  the  nuneral  products  are 
<;old,  .silver,  lead,  inii^  qiadiHlT«r«  aatimooy,  and  mraihle^ 

[Ul.EIIi£RO.] 

VILLACII,  the  capital  of  Ihc  Circle,  is  very  dcliy:Iif fully 
situated  on  the  Dnive,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Geul,  in 
46°  35'  N.  lat.,  and  13"  17'  £.  long.,  in  a  deep  mountain-, 
valley,  which  eeme  eall  the  SwitzeMod  of  Inner  Auetoa, 
Hm  town,  whidi  was  Ibrmeriy  much  larger  than  it  now  i». 
(perhaps  the  Julium  Carnicum,  Colonin  JiJin,  or  Fort/n 

*  lAiiof  the  Romans  ,  is  surrounded  NMtli  m  autient  wall, 
and  with  the  two  suburbs  has  about  2iXK)  inhabitaais. 
There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  of  which  the 
Giothic  cathedral  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  th« 
numerous  very  antient  tombstonea  on  tlie  pavement,  and 
its  pulpit  of  white  marble.  The  inhabitants  have  a  mann- 
factoiy  of  white4eaiL  one  of  litharge,  red-lead,  yellow- 
lead,  and  Tarnish,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  several  iron- 
works. Villach  was  formerly  the  staple  place  of  the 
Italian  trade,  where  Italy  e.\clian;,;ed  its  rich  j)roc]  net  ions 
for  IhoRC  of  (icrmany.  U  has  still  a  considerable  trade  in 
iron  and  lead,  and  a  carry ing-tiade  between  Italy  and 
Germany. 

f Jenny,  Ham&ueh  fur  Beitende  m  dem  (kt^reif 
thttdum  Kai$trHaat«;  Die  OaiemiehiteKe  mtional 

Enajclopddie ;  Blumenbach,  Gemaldc  der  Oesterrei- 
chiichen  Monarchte,  iii  Allgemcine  Erdkundc,  vol. 

xiv.) 

VILLA'NI,  GIOVANNI,  born  at  Florence  in  the  latter 
t  part  of  the  13th  century,  was  a  merchant  by  prufessiod* 
and  travelled  in  various  countries  in  tlte  puiisuit  pf  hu^- 
ness.  He  also  filled  aevenl  offices  in  the  aerrice  of  thf 
repttblio  of  floceime*  yam  repeatedly  one  of  the  priors  or 
exeeutire  council,  and  was  employed  in  negotiating  the 
peace  with  Lucca  and  Pisa  in  1317.  IL'  aflerwards  served 
in  the  Florentine  army  in  the  war  at;ainst  Castruccio 
Castracani,  after  whose  dt  atli,  it\  lie  negotiated  the 

]>eace  with  Lucca.  lie  was  involved  in  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  noemtila  eompany  of  tba  Baidi  in  1345,  by  wfuen 
he  w«aftsreatlam»  and  he  waa  evmi  imprisoned  in  con- 
sequeoee  of  it  aa  an  inaolvent  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  1348.  Villani  wrote  the  history  of  his  country,  in 
twelve  books,  from  the  building  of  Florence  to  tiic  time  of 
the  authors  death.  He  does  not  however  confine  himself 
to  the  history  of  norencc,  but  he  relates  also  the  occur- 
rences of  other  countries,  both  of  Italy  and  out  of  Italv, 
so  aa  to  retain  the  character  of  a  general  chronicler.  Xa 
the  earlier  period  of  his  narrative  he  exhibits  considerable 
credulity,  and  a  vani  of  critical  skill,  but  aa  be  draws 
near  to  nla  own  times,  he  can  be  more  depended  upon  for 
correctness  of  facts  and  impartiality.  Villani.  thoii;;li 
belonging  to  the  tiut  lph  party,  ap})cars  to  have  In  en,  as  a 
wnter,  tompara lively  iruc  fi'oni  party  spirit.  His  style 
is  remarkably  clear  ;  his  language  is  the  pure  Florentine  of 
his  age,  some  of  the  expressions  of  which  however  are  now 
become  antiquated.  Villani  is  liable  to  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  for  he  haa  conied  in  great  part  the  older 
chronicle  of  Hicordaoo  Maleapini,  without  once  mention- 
ing  him,  which  chronicle,  including  the  continuatio:i  by 
Cliacotto  Malespini,  comes  down  .as  far  as  the  year  12.^6. 
From  tliis  epoch  however,  to  that  of  Villani's  death,  1318, 
Villani's  history  is  original.  The  work  appears  to  have 
lain  fo^otteu  fur  nearly  two  centuries,  until  it  >va« 
ftni  pnnted  at  Venice  in  1537.  Machiavelli  quotes 
Viliau  once  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  aeeood        of  Ida 

*  Stone  Fiorentioe,'  but  he  doea  not  seem  to  have  followed 
or  eonsulled  him  in  his  narrative,  and  the  other  histt  rians 
anterior  to  Machiavelli  do  not  nuntion  Villani's  work. 

I  It  i.s  woitliy  of  remark  that  the  chronicle  of  Dino  ( "  lun- 
I  ^H^*        ^  wfiter  9(  the  fpurtcenth  ceutuQ-^ 
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jntcrcstini;  rarrative  cmbmces  ]inrt  of  the  period  of  that 
of  Villani,  n-nminefl  viiit  dili^l  till  llie  citjWeenth  century, 
when  Mnratori  published  it  in  his  great  collection. 

The  first  ten  books  of  N'illani's  hwtoiy  were  pnbHshed  at 
Venice  in  1537.  and  the  elevenlii  and  twelfth  bflolu  were 
•flcnrards  published  at  Florence  fn'lR64,  under  th«  title, 

*  LaSecondaParte  della  Tronica  Univci^nlc  de'  snoi  Tempi, 
di  Giovanni  yillani,*  Cittadino  Fiorcntino.'  In  15H7  lincno 
Valori  published  a  new  and  moro  correct  edition  of  Ihi'  - 
wtiolp  at  IHorence,  and  dedicated  it  to  Francesco  de' 
Mi  di(  !:  '  Istoriadi  Giovanni  Villani, Cittadino Florentine, 
miovameijte  corretta.  e  alia  sua  vera  lezione  ridotta.' 
Thb  Sy  tm  edition  which  is  quoted  bjr^e  academy  of  La 
Cinutte  ta  a '  Testo  di  Lingaa,*  or  a  book  of  aiithoiftr'  in 
irittteVs  of  lani^nasjp. 

Matfco  Vitlani,  brother  of  CPiOvanni,  wrote,  after  his 
brotht  r  s  dt  aSli,  a  continuation  of  his  history,  and  brought 
it  down  to  tho  yi  ;ir  15<t.3,  in  whicli  he  died.'  His  vcnu  ity 
has  bcin  praised  by  Mnratori.  but  hin  style  is  infenor  to 
that  of  his  brother.  Lastly,  Filipix)  Villani,  Matteo's  son, 
added  a  continuation  to  his  fotner'a  narrative,  includiDg 
Ae  ye«tr«  19634.  Hie  whole  body  of  biatoiy  by  tiie  thfee 
Vinani  was  published  together  by  Moimtori,  and  hia  been 
reprinted  several  times  since. 

Filippo  Villi\:ii  wns  also  a  I.:^t in  writer ;  he  wrote, 'De 
Ori^'int'  t.'ivitati.s  Flurciitiir  et  ('-nsdem  fampfis  Civibns.' 
The  first  part  of  the  work,  v.liii  li  treats  of  the  origin  of 
Florence,  is  full  of  fables,  and  it  has  never  been  pnnted. 
Of  the  second  part,  which  contains  short  biographiee  of 
dlirtinniished  men  of  Florence,  detached  biographies  in 
the  onjdnal  text  have  been  published  in  the  Life  of 
Ambrosiii^:  f^'amaldiiUnsis.  by  ^lehus,  who  discovered  the 
M8.«  and  wnne  others  by  Sarti ;  Moreni  piiblislicd  ttiosc 
ofDinte,  I'l  trarcli,  and  Boi-caL-</iLi,  under  the  title,  '  l'!!iM]i))i 
▼tflani  VitiL*  Danti.*,  Pctrarchte,  ct  Boccacii,'  Florenie. 
1^28.  Mazziichelli  published  m  old  Italian  version  of  the 
X4vea  of  Filippo  Villani  by  an  anonyniotu  translator,  before 
the  d^seoyery  of  the  lafin  text:  'leVUe  d^otniniilhiatri 
Fioreotini,  scritte  da  nHppeVlllaiii,  e<ffle  AnnolaHoai  del 
Conte  Marnichelli,'  1747.   '  • 

Filippo  Villani  wrote  a)^o  a  work  '  De  Origine  Recmm 
Frattconim,'  which  wc  believe  is  MiH  inedited.  He  died 
4A6iit  l  im. 

,''CBovanni  Villani,  the  Florentine  historian,  must  not  lie 
oonrotinded  with  another  Giovanni  Villani,  who  wrote 
t^h^icles  of  the  town  of  Naples,  and  also  of  the  kingdom 
^rSldlv,  wWeh  arc  of  no  cTcat  value.' 
'  rtTrabosi  hi,  :^t<in'a  dclln  h  tlemturn  Italiana  :  Corniani, 
1  $eenli  delln  Letierattira  ItaliiDia  :  Oanil  a,  S'T!."  tli'i  Te.sti 

/:  VILLAUET,  CLAUDE,  was  boni  at  Paris  about  the 
year  1715,  or  soon  after,  and  was  educated  for  the  bar ;  but 
K  love  of  light  literature  and  worn  levities  dunoctining 
IMi  Ibr  that  or  my  other  laboiiotts  profesAon,  he  took  to 

writing  books,  and  produced,  in  1745,  a  romance,  entitled 

*  Histoire  du  Cceur  Humain,  on  Mi'moires  du  Marcjuis  de 

 :'  besides  a  one  act  ])la\ ,  entitled  '  (^uartier  d"Hiver,' 

in  which  he  was  assbted  hy  two  other  writers :  and  some 
other  things  of  the  same  kind,  said  to  be  all  of  little  value. 
It  is  not  certain  however  that  he  was  really  the  author  of 
all  the  pieces  that  have  been  attributed  to  him.  In  174U 
his  embamasments  forced  him  to  leave  Paris,  upon  which 
he  Joinnl  a  company  of  provlm^l  players,  being  smitten, 
it  is  said,  by  the  charms  of  one  of  the  females.  He  now 
took  the  name  of  Dorval,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at 
Uouen,  in  the  character  of  a  lover;  b  it  lie  soon  rose  to  a 
higher  range  of  parts,  and  at  lensrth  became  manager  of  a 
company,  which  performed  at  Liege.  He  left  tise  stage 
however  in  1736.  In  1798  he  published  anonymously  at 
Geneva  an  answer  to  Rounean's  *  Lettre  lur  leaSpeetaetes,' 
under  the  title  of  *  Considfratiom  aor  TArt  do  Tht^tre.' 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  that  appeared  next 
to  that  by  D'Alcmbert.  This  was  followed,  in  1759,  by  a 
volume,  also  anonymous,  of  selections  from  Voltaire,  w  hich 
he  caJled  *  Esprit  de  Voltaire,'  and  which  \\  :'.s  ^^  l  U  received. 
In  1760  he  returned  to  Paris  with  some  literary  renutatioiv 
and  his  friends  got  him  the  office  of  first  elerk  to  the 
Chamber  of  Accounts  (Premier  Commia  4  la  Chambre  des 
ComptesX  an  appointment  which  led  Mm  to  the  study  of 
the  national  historians  of  the  nriddle  ages ;  so  that  when 
the  bookselHirs  Desaint  and  Saillant  were  looking  out  for 
a  writer  to  continue  the  '  Hi^toiic  dr  France,'  commenced 
by  tlie  Al)b<S  Velly,  recently  dead,  they  wer?  |Q((«iccd  to 


select  Villaret.  He  conducted  or  compiled  and  wrote  the 
work,  from  the  2a6th  page  of  the  8th  volume  to  tlie  34Stli 
page  of  the  17th,  beinir  the  portion  extenduig  from  1339^ 
the  second  vear  of  Philip  de  Valoi%  to  MSB,  the  91h  yeav 
of  Louis  XL  Vilkwt'a  first  vokuM*  are  aaid  to  have  so 
greatly  extended  the  sale  of  the  ivoric,  tliel  tiio  publiahm 
raised  the  J-alar}'  of  their  new  editor  to  triple  what  they 
had  ])aid  to  his  jHi  deeessor ;  but  as  tliis  would  have  made 
'  his  remuneration  not  less  than  4500  livres  per  volume,  the 
statement  is  regarded  by  the  writer  of  uis  life  in  the 
'  Biographie  Universelle '  as  more  than  doubtM.  This 
iMfiter  eonMeia  Villaref s  to  be  ttie  beat  mittcq  poitien  of 
thcworir,-  and'  inHmatct  that  it  haa  been  generally  eo 
esteemed  by  the  jpoblie.  TheAbb(  de  Castres,  on  the 
contrary  fin'  bis  *  Troia  Steles  de  la  Litt^rature  Fran9oise,' 
iy.  4'ACt  ,  itesrribes  Villaret  as  being  to  his  prcdece^or 
what  Seneca  is  to  Cicero ;  and  asserts  that  he  wanted  the 
art  of  skilfully  weaving  his  researches  into  the  sub«tancu 
of  his  narrative — '  il  n  a  pas  eu,  comnie  son  modcle,  I'jui 
de  fondrc  avec  adresse  ses  recherchcs  dans  la  nairatkm*' 
Villaret  aiao  held  the  office,  made  £nr  him»  of  aeere- 
taiT  to  the  dnkea  and  peers  (SeeretaiM  desDucs  et  PairH) ; 
and  he  is  said,  in  the  latter  pari  of  his  life,  to  havr  been 
concerned  in  one  or  two  other  htcrai  v  undeitalunj^s  uf  the 
day.  He  died  in  Februiw,  17<jti-  His  .sufcesfior  in  t!ie 
compilation  of  the  '  Histoire  de  France"  was  the  Abbu 
Garni  er. 

VILLARS,  LOUIS  HKCTOit,  a  mar6chal  of  Frame, 
and  one  of  its  most  illustrious  soldiers,  was  bora  at  Mou« 
lins  in  1653.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Juilly,  and  was, 
on  quitting  that  seminary,  enrolled  among  the  '  pages  de 
la  grande  I'-enrie.'  Durinir  nn  excursion  of  t  niiit  to 
Flanders,  Villars  obtained  leave  to  visit  lloilanJ.  .uid  luj 
anerwards  accompanied  his  relation  St.  Gi'"ran,  eii\ oy  to 
the  elector  of  Umndenburg,  to  Berlin.  On  his  relum  to 
Franco  he  served  in  Holland  as  ftTakmtear  in  tho  corpe 
commanded  by  Looii XJIV.  in  penon.  IheApirit of  en« 
terprise  and  <Oaw»i(llem  iMyoad  Ms  y«aai  whldi  had 
spurred  him  to  visit  foreign  countries,  ho  carried  into  the 
camp.  The  king,  who  had  formerly  distinguished  hioi 
among  the  other  pages  on  aceoutit  ol  his  fine  Injure,  re- 
marked one  day,  '  A  single  .shot  can  t  be  tired  without  this 
boy  starting  from  the  ground  to  witness  it.'  \  illai-ss 
courage  and  activity,  and  perhaps  his  fine  figure,  obtained 
for  him,  althimgh  Ua  tunily  was  oat  of  finrour  at  oewrt,  a 
troop  of  hone  at  the  agi  of  Bsoataaa. 

The  next  two  yeanlwiemdrfaiQeHianytmderT^irenne, 
who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Ins  talents  as  a  par- 
ti an.  The  Prince  of  <  'ond6  also  distinguishtd  him  Irom 
till-  ero\'.d  of  \'m\ni^  offic  ers.  The  niiiisied  goo<l  sense  and 
gallantry  which  he  showed  at  tlie  battle  of  Souef  pro- 
cured for  him  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  1674,  before  ho 
had  completed  liia  twenty-ftritytar.  From  1U74  till  tite 
peace  or  Wmwegcn  in  1678,  vlllaia  aerved  in  Flanders 
under  the  Maifdial  de  Lnxembonrg,  and  in  Alsatia  under 
the  Marshal  de  Crequl.  The  minister  Louvois  who  had 
quarrelled  with  tho  Marfchal  de  Bellelotids,  Villains  uiulc, 
extended  his  inveterate  enmity  to  the  whole  liiniily.  The 
young  soldier  felt  that  he  had  nothing  but  himself  to  u  ly 
upon  ;  and  he  appeared  to  midtiply  hiautell' in  bis  search 
of  opportunities  of  diattinction. 

The  next  ten  years  of  the  life  of  ViUaa  wwt  ^ent  prin> 
cipdlly  in  diplomatic  employmeola.  On  his  return  to 
court  ai\er  the  peace  of  lG78,he  gave  the  rein  to  liis 
amorous  propensities,  to  lui  extent  which  attracted  general 
nlli>nt;nii,  urul  oeea.sionrd  much  disturbance.  He  was 
ordered  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  but  any  fear  of  ha\  uig  lust 
the  king's  (kvour  was  soon  dispelled  by  his  beintr  sent  to 
Vienna  to  condole  with  Leopold  I.  on  the  death  of  the 
empress-mother.  At  Vienna  he  gained  sucii  an  influence 
over  the  mind  of  tlie  elector-of  Bavaria,  that  he  detached 
him  from  the  Auibffaii  intercat  and  rendered  Mm  sub* 
ser\'ient  to  the  views  of  France.  With  the  approbation  of 
Louis,  Villars  accompanied  the  elector  on  his  return  to 
Munich,  and  followe<l  him  into  Hungary,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  commund  of  the  liavarian  contingent  ia  iJie 
imperial  army  levied  against  the  Turks.  Here,  as  usual, 
Vifi  ars  distinguished  hinaelf  liy  his  impetuous  but  not  un- 
calculating  valour.  On  bis  return  to  Alunich  he  found  a 
new  Austrian  emissary  opposed  to  him  ■  iht  boautifU  and 
voluptuous  cotmtess  of  Kaunitz.  Ute  first  tise  made  by 
this  lady  of  the  eomplete  .isrendenc  y  nliicli  ^lic  soon 
gt>4n¥d  over  th^  ^le^tor  w<i»  tp  in»i«t  Ui^t  \  iilars  bhoul^ 
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l)«  removed  from  the  court.  Notwithstanding  this  partial 
taihiro,  Louis  was  satisfied  with  his  ambassador's  conduct. 
Yillam  was  admitted  to  private  uiterviews ;  Madame 
Maintcmm  leeeived  hitn  at  St.  Cyr.  At  last  Louvuia  rc- 
leotod,  and  in  1668,  on  the  eve  of  the  war  occasioned  by 
tka  l<*Cpw  of  Augii)urg,  conferred  upon  him  the  appoint- 
Btnt  of  coaunusary-general  of  the  wnJry. 

Villara  was  sent  to  Munich  to  attempt  to  rci;ain  his 
infloence  over  the  elector  and  detach  him  iVoin  the 
aJlianee  of  Austria.  In  this  h«»  failed,  and  lius  iiie  was 
even  in  danc^er  from  the  Aushitiii  party  in  liavaria.  He 
was  next  appointed  to  command  the  cavalry  of  the  Mar^- 
chal  d  Huraifires,  who»e  army  was  stationed  in  Flanders 
with  Olden  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Villars,  tired  of  this 
iiNMttvity,  reamned  his  old  occupation  of  partisan,  and 
levied  Contribiiliuns  as  far  a.s  Briisiiols.  In  iGHf)  he  wa.s 
created  uiaitVlial-de-camp.  Diirin*;  the  two  following 
jfears  he  commanded  a  botly  ol  irj.ooo  men,  which  formed 
a  reserve  to  the  army  of  the  Mar6chAl  dc  Luxembourg.  He 
was  subsequently  sent  to  the  BMUM  to  assist  with  his 
eounsels  the  Martchal  de  Joyenae,  ivho  was  hud  jircaeed 
by  the  Prince  of  Baden.  In  thia  aerriee  he  eontiiiued  tilt 
repose  was  for  a  short  time  restored  to  Europe  hythe  peace 

of  Ryswick  in  1697. 

Till'  intriijms  which  preceded  the  Spanish  War  of  Sur- 
ceasion  were  now  in  full  vigour.  In  IttUU  Villars  was  en- 
tmsted  with  the  dcliriite  mission  of  ambassador-extraor- 
dinary to  Vienna.  Ue  spent  three  years  at  that  court,  at 
the  time  when  it  lad  ma  eourt  of  Venailles  were  inces- 
santly bvMed  by  evtryneMiB  abort  of  actual  war  to  thwart 
each  other'a  view* upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  Villars,  with  a 
slt'cplciw  patience,  strangely  contrasting  with  his  impe- 
tuosity in  war,  watched  and  unravelled  all  the  tortuous 
intriifiuis  of  the  Austrian  court.  He  kept  Louis  and  hi.s 
ministers  informed  of  every  movement  ot  Austria,  and  by 
blunt  and  opportune  applications  more  than  once  deterred 
the  emperor  from  stepa  which  would  have  promoted  Ua 
views.  The  penonal  animoBity  felt  by  the  Ansfarian  eonrt 
to  Villars  was  extreme;  he  was  personally  insulted, 
attempts  were  made  to  implicate  him  in  the  rclKlhous 
movements  of  Hungarj-,  ancf  his  life  wa.s  threati  ir<I.  The 
courtiers  affected  to  shun  him  ;  Prince  Eugene  alone  con- 
tinued on  a  footing  of  unreserved  friendly  intercourse. 
Villars  persevered,  and  though  more  of  uus  honour  of 
insuring  the  accession  of  Loms's  grandson  to  the  Spanish 
throne  was  attributed  teotheia  than  he  felt  to  be  consistent 
with  a  due  seme  of  hia  services,  even  Louis  XIV.  was 
satisfied  with  his  condui  t. 

On  the  toinini  ncemeiit  of  liustilities  in  1701  Vill.irs  was 
811/  111  tli«' ai  ni\  cnmnianilctl  liy^'illeroi  in  Italy.  I)i>sii1is;- 
lied  with  lus  general,  lie  obtained  his  recall.  Ou  his  retuni 
to  Fuia  he  married  Mademoiselle  de  Varangeville,  to  whom 
he  was  pamionately  attached.  On  the  appointment  of 
Catinat  to  the  army  of  Germany,  Villara  johied  htm,  but  H 
is  alleged  that  he  found  the  genius  of  lus  commander  en- 
feebled by  age.  In  1702  Villars  was  sent,  at  tht-  head  of 
thirty  battalions,  forty  sqviailrons,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery,  to  disengage  the  elector  of  Havana,  who  was  sur- 
roimded  on  all  sirlis  by  the  Austrian  troops.  VilUirs  had 
now  attained  his  forty-ninth  year,  and  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  commanded'in  chieu 

The  eventa  of  ViUars's  campaign  in  Germany  in  1703  arc 
ftiithAilly  and  hwtmctively  (mrtrayed  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  elector,  Louis  XlV.,  ami  iiis  mini.ster- 
at-\vnr.  and  the  letters  of  the  general  offitus  under  his 
comm;uid,  published  at  .•\mstcrdam  in  170-.  The  Fn-nch 
general  was  everj'where  successful,  hut  the  imbecility  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  neutiali/ed  all  his  victories.  IVin- 
gusted  with  hia  position,  Villars  petitioned  to  be  recalled, 
and  by  his  importunity  wrung  from  the  king  a  retaetant 
permission.  On  his  return  to  France,  it  was  proposed  to 
send  him  to  Italy,  hut  the  (hike  de  Vi  ndoine  was  hi.s 
aemor  man'chat,  and  m  his  (  (Hitici  tion  \Mth  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  N'lilars  liad  eno<!i;h  ol  iiulitary  partnership  with  a 
mince  of  the  roynl  hluml.  I.om-  lorbore  tO  innt  upon 
nis  undertaking  the  Italian  campaign,  for  there  was  *  more 
important  charge  to  intrust  to  him. 

This  charge  was  to  terminate  the  war  of  the  Cevenncs. 
Wth  the  sanction  of  the  king,  he  repaired  to  the  scene  of 
ai  lion.  rr-<*lv(  d  to  j  'lt  nn  end  to  tlic  troubles  less  by  rigour 
;li:in  by  tr«  nlu  r  nielliod--.  In  I.iiuoi^'noii,  the  intendant 
(if  tlu'  proMtice,  he  fo'.itkl  a  >  i  icljutor  p.'rl ii  ipitt ni'^'  in  his 

sentiments,  master  of  the  necessary  local  inionnalioR,  luaid 


prompt  in  action.  Together  these  associates  pursued  the 
L'&niiaards  into  their  most  secluded  retieat.s.  A  few 
examples  of  severity  to  those  who  resisted  were  followed 
by  the  extension  of  lenity,  and  even  concessions  to  their 
religious  scruples,  to  all  who  laid  down  their  arms.  Cavar 
Her,  the  ablest  leader  of  the  Camisards,  was  gained  by  the 
humanity  and  soldierly  frankness  of  Villars.  Peace  was  on 
the  eve  of  l>eing  restored  to  the  province,  when  emissaries 
of  England  and  Savoy  rekindled  the  dissensions.  The  in- 
sincerity of  the  court  co-operated  with  foreign  intrigue, 
but  the  watchfulness  of  Villars  cut  otf  all  a.ssistance  from 
beyond  the  frontier,  and  the  insurgents  of  the  Cevennea 
ceased  to  be  dangerous.  ^'illBm  saved  Ub  Idim,  aJt  the 
moment  when  he  bad.  ail  Europe  on  hia  aims,  from  the 
additional  embarrassment  of  a  civil  war.  He  was  received 
with  the  highest  honoure  on  his  return  to  Versailles. 

Froui  the  spring  of  17i>-'>.  till  the  conclusion  of  the  jieace 
of  llastadt  in  1714,  the  lite  of  Villars  was  a  Micccssion  of 
camp^gns.    Sent  by  the  king  in  the  former  year  to  in- 
spect and  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  eastern  frontier, 
he  took  post  on  the  heights  near  Fronsberg^  when  be 
covered  Ttuon^lle,  was  m  a  porition  to  sueooor  Luxem" 
hourg  if  necessary,  and,  by  means  of  the  fortified  post.s  at 
nuuzonville  and  Buurgaiche,  kept  open  the  coinsimnica- 
tiun  \M!h  S;u  r('-I.K3uis.    (-'ontident  in  the  streni^th  of 
position,  he  did  not  entrench  it,  lest  he  should  render  his 
soldiers  apprehensive.    Marlborough  appeared  before  this 
camn,  at  the  head  of  1 10,000  men ;  he  examined  it  at  all 
pointa  for  fbnr  days,  and  then  retirM.  This  encampmentt 
more  generally  known  bv  the  name  of  Sirek  than  i'^ona^ 
berg,  astonished  everybody.  The  prompt  decision  and  fear- 
lessness of  Villars  were  well  known,  hut  tlie  skill  .shown  in 
selecting  a  strategic  position,  and  the  self-control  evinced 
in  keeping  on  the  di  li  iisive,  were  unexpected.    The  mo- 
ment the  enemy  retirtd,  he  ^ave  vent  to  his  natural  inv- 
petuositv  by  resuming  the  oflemire;  he  burst  into  Alsatl!!. 
ibcced  toe  linea  of  Weiaaenbuiy,  jreiented  bimadf  before 
lauteiburg,  and,  to  conceal  the  weakness  which  pre- 
vented him  lajing  siege  to  tliat  place,  cros-sed  the  Rhine 
between  Fort  Louis  ami  Sti.r-hourg,  and  laying  the  whole 
country  bef\Ne(  n  the  river  and  the  Schwanswald  under  con- 
tribution, closed  the  campaign  of  1705.   In  1706  he  took 
Lauterburg  and  Hagenau,  in  the  latter  of  which  tbo 
enemy  keptbis  reaervesof  artilleiy  and  atoms.  TSuaaoe- 
eem  waa  neutrallMd  by  Villaia'k  loea  of  the  battle  or  R»- 
millies  in  Flanden,  and  the  minister  Chamillard's  with- 
drawing some  of  his  best  troops.    In  1707  Villars  crossed 
the  Rlune ;  forced  the  lines  of  Stollhofen  on  the  2:hd  of 
May ;  established  his  head-quarters  at  Ha.stadt  on  the 
evening  of  the  .same  dav,  and  the  next  occupied  Stutgard. 
He  invited  Charles  Xll.  of  Sweden,  who  had  invaded 
Saxony,  to  make  a  junction  with  Itis  army  under  the  waJJs 
of  Nurnbeig.  and  eoncentiate  their  forces  against  Austria; 
bat  the  invitation  was  declined.   Troops  were  again  with- 
drawn from  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re-cross  tiie  Rhine. 
In  1706  he  was  sent  to  comniund  on  the  frontier  of  Savoy, 
but  the  tardiness  of  those  to  whom  the  arrangements  were 
intrusted  caused  the  campaisrn  to  terminate  without 
effect.   In  1709  he  wa.s  sent  to  re-organize  the  dispirited 
and  demomliaed  aimy  of  Flanden.  At  the  battle  of  llal- 
plaquet  he  was  woaiMed  eariy  in  the  day:  he  endeavoumd 
to  continue  to  direct  the  troops  from  a  litter,  but  fainted 
and  was  borne  from  the  field.    His  wound'was  dangerous, 
and  kept  him  inactive  the  rest  of  the  year.  'I'hc  ca:nii:iign 
of  1710  was  desultory  :  repeated  attempts  were  made  to 
open  negotiations.    In  the  autumn  of  that  ^ear  Villant^ 
\\  ound  broke  open,  and  he  was  obliged  torengnfor  a  time 
the  ( uiumand  of  the  army.  In  1711  the  exunsled  state 
of  Fren4sh  flnaneea  hampered  the  mOitary  operations  and 
kept  Titian  on  the  defensive  within  the  frontier.   In  1712 
th(<  battle  of  Denain  ('.Mth  July\  the  capture  of  .Mar- 
cliicnnes,  Douai,  and  a  number  of  forts  by  \  iliars.  restored 
couraue  to  the  Fretuh,    I'riiice  Eugene  was  obliged  to  give 
ground,  and  retire  beneath  the  walls  of  Brussels.  Tlic 
peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded  (separately)  by  Holland 
and  England  in  1713.  Austria  refused  to  sign  tne  treaty : 
Villanvmaaent Into Germanv at tiie head oran army,  and 
on  the  7th  of  Maroh^  1714,  the  peace  of  Rastadt  waa  coo- 

chided. 

The  military  labours  of  Villars  were  now  to  cxperimcc 
a  long  intrrmission,  and  only  to  be  renewed  when  he  ap- 

Iroached  the  termination  of  his  career.  From  1714  to 
732  he  was  exclosively  tngag^  in  the  tomoU  of  a^ 
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mtrigiio.    He  had  set  off  to  visit  his  government  of  Pro- 
Tence,  wIkmi  ho  was  recalled  1o  wilnrssthe  last  inoinonts  of 
Louis  XIV.     Villars  st.io.l  on  ilelit-ate  crounil  with  the 
rei,'en1.    In  cotichiding  the  tnaty  of  Ra'-1a<lt  he  lui>l  made 
two  secret  stiptdatioiis :  that  the'  riglit  of  su(.  i.(  >sii)ri  to  the 
French  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Orle*n% 
•hoaU  be  reserved  to  Fliilip  V.  and  his  descendant*.  The 
regent  wa*  pacified  however  bv  ViIIars"s  producinir  tlie 
•atOjefraph  commands  of  Louis  5[rV.  to  insist  upon  those 
condition*.    Villars  was  ajjpoinled  hy  Ifie  Dulic  a  mi'in- 
ber  of  his  council,  in  winch  he  .sti  adily  opposed  every 
deviation  from  the  policy  of  his  old  master,    in  puCiculur 
ho  laboured  to  pivvent  the  adoption  of  the  course  pro- 
posed fajrOnboia,  under  the  name  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 
He  opposed  enereetically  the  adoption  of  the  flnaneial 
sctiemes  of  Law.   I)ubois  advised  the  resjent  to  have  Vil- 
lars arrested,  and  atti^mptcd  to  imjilicate  him  in  the  con- 
spiracv-of  Albcroni.hut  tlu'  mai<'-ehal.  bv  servinir  the  rej»ent 
with  the  same  entire  devotion  a^s  he  had  served  Louis  XIV., 
crained  his  confidence,  and  the  atleclion  entertained  for 
him  bv  the  younp  king  was  an  additional  protection. 
AAer  the  death  of  Dubou  the  regent  reserved  to  himself 
the  ofice  of  prime  minister,  and  regulated  his  conduct  in  a 
Kreat  mea'^iirc  bv  the  advice  of  Villan  in  military  and 
foreisrn  atfairs.   The  Duke  of  Hr mibon,  who  succeeded  the 
repent,  showed  no  le*s  coiifuli'iu  p  in  hiin.    His  ii!ilv  rival 
was  the  Abb^  Flcurr.  The  muriiage  of  Louis  XV.  wilh  the 
daujfhter  of  the  kfng  of  Poland  appeared  fur  a  finie  to 
strent^hen  the  influence  of  Villars,  but  the  Abb£  Fleuiy 
having  undermined  the  queen's  power  with  fht  Idng,  the 
mah^chal  was  obliged  to  s;ive  way  to  the  favourite.  This 
continued  till  1732,  when  the  rupture  with  Austria  on 
account  of  the  Spaiiisli  possesidons  in  Italy  reuilcnd  the 
military  senices  of  \  iliars  indi-^pensahle.    In  Ids  eii^hty- 
firxt  yi  ar  he  was  sent  to  command  in  Italy  with  the  rank 
of  mar£chal-g6n6ral  de  la  France,  which  had  never  been 
eonfened  on  anyone  before  I'.im,  except  Turennc.  In  the 
eupijatgns  of  1733  and  1734  he  evinced  all  the  ardour, 
activity,  and  contempt  of  danpor  which  chamctcrificd  his 
yoiith.    The  inj^iatilude  of  tlio  kiiit;  of  Sardmiii  h()'.VL'ver 
decided  Villain  to  solicit  his  recall  early  in  the  cuur>e  of 
the  -second.    His  wi>h  was  tjranted.    He  was  taken  ill  at 
'Airin  on  his  wav  to  France,  and  dit  d  on  the  17th  of  June, 
ITM. 

Tbe  medominant  features  of  Villais's  character  were 
ImiBanlfy,  dncerity,  ( pi  ickness  of  apprehension,  and  promp- 
titude without  ju'ccipilaiicy  iu  actinn.  He  wa^  not  free 
from  the  lax  £:allantiy  ol  his  d  iy.  and  is  said,  with  or  with- 
out cause,  to  have  hcny  extri  nu  Iv  jeaK/.is  ol' his  wife.  In 
advanced  life  he  evinced  a  de^'ice  of  avarice,  contracted 
probably  from  the  habits  of  economy  forced  upon  him  by 
the  circumstances  of  liis  youth.  lie  is  amon^  the  most 
brilliant  military  cliaractcrs  of  France,  yet  without  that 
restless  desire  of  show  which  detracts  from  the  merits  of 
so  many  of  them.  He  was  cjipal)lc  of  deep,  disinterested, 
and  lasting;  attachment.  His  cotuhnjt  in  the  war  of  the 
(Revenues  will  ever  endear  his  memory  to  the  lover  of 
lumianitv  at;  i  (  f  n  liirious  liberty. 

VILLARS,  DOMINIQUE,  botanist,  was  born  in  a 
hamlet  of  the  villairc  of  Nojcr  in  Dauphin6.  His  father 
taught  him  readm?  aii<l  writing^and  he  learned  Latin  and 
f^metnr  of  the  pa;  i-U  priest.  When  he  was  only  ftnirteen 
ypnrs  old  his  father  died,  and  beiuff  the  elde-t  in  the  family, 
at  tliat  early  age  he  was  ohiiijed  to  superiiitetid  the  dulii  s 
of  the  fann  on  which  his  family  hvc^l.  He  was  also 
appointed  to  his  father's  post  of  parish  rcf^istrur,  and  in 
ORier  to  lit  hiiudf  for  his  duties,  he  received  iastiuction 
ftom  a  notary,  in  whose  libranr  he  met  with  books  on 
natural  history,  wMch  ao  engaged  hii  attention,  that  he  de- 
tannincd  to  pursue  the  study  of  botany  and  medicine  at  his 
leisure.  This  led  his  mother  to  fear  trial  he  would  neglect 
his  a^cultural  j)  irsuits,  and  aeconlingly  at  the  age  of 
spvcnteen  she  persuaded  him  to  marry,  in  the  hope  that 
this  would  be  a  cheek  to  bis  pursuit  of  s^ciem  e.  Rid  in 
this  she  was  disappointed,  for  in  1705  Villars  made  an 
excuniou  thruu^'h  L)onuais,  Uourgogne,  La  Franche- 
ComU,  and  Breaie,  awl  collected  many  plaate,  and  other- 
wise added  to  his  lcnow1eds«  of  natural  nfstoiy.  Re  sRer- 
wards  became  known  to  the  Abh^  Chaix,  a  ^nnd  luitaui-t. 
with  whom  he  ina<ie  many  e\(  iii^i<ins  in  the  tiiountnii  s  of 
(Japcncnis.  He  tlir.s  became  acfjuainted  \\  ith  M.  de  Mareln'*- 
val  of  Grenoble,  and  in  1771  proceeded  to  the  military 
Iwpltal  orOienol^  Ibrthe  pmpoee  of  itiidjriiig  medidne. 


Here  his  botanical  knowlcdfre  s<ion  brought  him  into  notice, 
and  in  1//3  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  botany  to  the 
pu])ils  of  the  hospital.  From  this  period  to  177G  lie  made 
several  excursions  in  Bas  Dauphinfe,  Pit}vence,  Languedoc, 
and  La  Grande  Chertreusc,  for  the  purpose  of  ftudying  the 
natural  history,  mote  particularly  the  botany,  of  these  dis- 
tricts. In  1777  he  visited  Paris,  where  his  reputation  n  -  a 
botanist  secured  him  a  very  flatterinu:  recej)tioii.  In  177s 
he  took  his  deijree  as  doctur  uf  medicine,  and  w  ould  have 
returned  to  NoytT  to  practise  medicine,  but  lus  friend  M. 
March6val  secured  bim  an  increase  of  stipend  for  his 
lectutes  at  Grenoble,  and  in  1782  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  hospital:  be  continued  in  thu  position  till 
the  supp>ession  of  the  hoepital  by  tlie  fVench  government 
in  180J.  As  this  was  unexpected,  he  remaine  d  for  some 
time  in  considemble  difficulties,  but  in  ISOrj  he  was  ap- 
pointed i)rofi*ssor  of  botany  and  nu  dieine  in  the  school  of 
medicine  at  Strasburg,  where  he  remained  till  his  do.alh, 
which  took  place  on  the  '27th  of  June,  1814. 

He  wrote  several  works  on  botany  and  medicine,  but 
that  which  secured  him  the  greatest  reputation  is  his 
*  Natural  Histoiy  of  the  Plants  of  Dauphin£^  {Histoire  Xi. 
tunlle  iet  Fhntw  du  Vaujphint).  This  work  was  pub- 
lished in  4  volumes,  4to.,  m  17W3  and  successive  years. 
It  contains  G5  plates  of  the  plants  described.  Each  uf  the 
volumes  contains  a  preface,  in  which  an  account  is  given 
of  the  various  excui>iuns  which  he  had  matle.  ^Vll  the 
plants  are  auniiLjed  aceonbng  to  a  classification  of  hie. 
own,  in  wliich  he  reduces  the  number  of  the  linnsean 
classes  to  twelve,  by  considering  only  the  nnmber  of  the 
.stamens  as  a  character  of  the  classes.  Under  these  classes 
he  arranLjes  Zl  natural  orders,  named  after  the  '  Fragments' 
of  Linnx-ns.  It  also  includes  a  dictionary  of  terms,  and 
lists  of  plants  tbund  in  particular  districts.  This  work  was 
submitted  to  the  French  Institute,  and  a  critical  report 
given  of  its  merits  by  Jussieu,  GeoiTroy,  and  Tessier.  Al- 
though in  some  respects  unfavourable  to  the  work,  the 
autbw  wee  oiodeat  enough  to  print  each  report  of  the 
memben  of  the  Institute  at  the  commencement  of  tlie 
volumes  as  they  appeared.  In  IROl  he  i)ublished  a  cata*. 
loguc  of  the  plants  giowing  in  tlie  botanic  garden  at 
Strasbnre;,  in  wliii  h  he  arranged  the  plants  according  to 
the  system  of  .Tussieu.  He  published  several  other  books 
and  'memoirs  on  various  departments  of  natural  history 
and  topography.  His  princiital  work  on  medicine  was 
entitled  *Principc8  de  Mddicine  et  de  Chirurgie,'  and  was 
published  at  Lyon  in  1797.  He  also  gave  an  account  of 
an  epidemic  fever  which  prevailed  in  Dauphine  during  the 
years  177U  and  17«0.  At  his  death  he  lelt  behir.d  him  an 
extensive  lihrnry  and  a  larice  collection  of  plants.  In  a 
prospectus  of  his  large  work  on  plants,  he  named  a  specie* 
Jterarttia,  after  Berard,  an  apothecary,  who  lived  at  Stras- 
burg, ami  was  a  eontemporeiy  of  the  Bauhins,  and  who 
lefll^ehind  him  a  manuscript  work  on  plants,  still  in  the 
public  library  at  Stmsburg.  A  genus  of  plants  has  been 
named  iu  honour  of  Villars,  J'ilht,  >,ia. 

{Biog.  Univ. ;  Bischidf,  [.■•lu  Lurh  d,  r  Bohuiik;  '  Prc- 
t'aces'to  volumes  of  the  Pltnfs  uf  Dnui-hini .) 

VILL.\'KSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natuml  order  of  Gentianacea-.  Tliis  name  was  given  in 
honour  of  Vilhus,  a  French  botanist,  who  published  a 
Flora  of  Dauphin^  in  17BB,  and  wliioh,  on  account  of  it* 
excellence,  is  u?ed  even  at  the  present  day.  The  specie* 
were  formerly  included  under  A/fnyij/z/Ar*,  and  was  lurraed 
by  Robert  Brown.  It  has  a  o-parted  calyx;  a  subrofate 
corolla  with  spreacUng  limb,  the  segments  with  a  flat  disk  ; 
2-lobed  stigmas  the  lobes  toothed;  5  hy-pogjiious  glands; 
a  1-celled  2-valved  or  valvelest  capsule ;  seeds  naked,  or 
siided  with  a  membraaout  margin.  There  are  about  mx- 
tecn  species  of  this  genus:  they  are  either  aquatic  or 
marsh  plants,  with  alternate  entire  leaves  ana  yellow 
flowers.  They  are  inhabitants  of  all  paita  of  the  irodd. 
One  only  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

r.  yif)/t}>/if.:'ot't'  y,  Nymphaa — like  Villarsia,  is  a  floating 

Slant,  with  oil»icular-coidate  leaves ;  the  peduncles  siuiile- 
owercd  and  aggregate ;  the  segments  of  the  corolla 
ciliate.  U  is  a  native  of  Denmaric,  HoUaod,  Sweden, Ger- 
mnny.  Piedmoot,  and  of  ffitierla.  It  is  fbond  in  ditches 
aiMl  ,'l:i'.v  ninniiiic  s1:(  -snis.  It  is  aim  a  native  of  Great 
Hn!ai'i,  lliough  comparatively  a  rare  p;ant.  It  is  I'ound  m 
the  Ttiames,  in  the  recesses  of  the  shores  near  \Valton 
Bridge,  near  BoUey  Bridge,  Godstow  Bridge,  and  Hinksey 
Feny.  ft  oeeon  ilao  in  the  fim  ol  Ijnciomihitt  woA  &  ^ 
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.  Yorkshire.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  may  be  easily  culti- 
vated. It  has  a  large  yellow  flower,  which  is  curiously 
plftited.  It  is  a  very  abundant  plant  in  Holland,  frequently 
co^ering  tiaeU  of  the  canals  with  iU  beautiful 
yellow  flowers  and  dark  irreen  leaves. 

T'.  nv'ita.  Ovule-leave  J  Villai-^ia,  is  an  erect  plant,  with 
ovate  erect  leave*,  panielod  iiui  uiosf  flowers,  and  the 
segment  of  the  corolla  ciliated.  Thi-^  plant  grows  in  wut 
bogiry  places  at  the  ('api>  of  Good  Hope.  The  flowers 
are  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  and  its  .stem  ri-ics  to  a 
height  of  one  or  two  feet.  It  requires  a  wet  soil,  but  u 
not  a  floating  plant  . 

V.  ttarn<u*i/olia,  Pamassia^leaved  Villarsia,  has  the 
mditfaJ  loaves  ovato-cordate ;  the  stem  cIon<j;atcd,  nearly 
naked;  the  flowers  panicled  ;  the  ser^nn'uts  of  the  corolla 
vifh  entire  margins ;  valves  of  the  capsuU'  biiid  ;  the  scciIn 
scabrous.  Thin  is  a  marsh  plant,  and,  with  two  or  three 
other  species,  is  found  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland 
and  in  Van  Diemcn's  Land.  It  ia  the  tallest  species  of  the 
gviMM.  and  vaiiea  much  in  its  uneiaential  character. 

V,  mdfea  and  erittata  are  found  in  most  parts  of  Tndia 
floatin?  in  tanlK^  and  pools  of  fresh  water,  and  arc  both 
noticed  under  the  name  of  Cuniada  by  Sir  Wni.  Jones. 
A  variety  of  V.  indiea  is  a'sn  found  in  Ni'iial.  \'.  nym- 
phn-oides,  usually  considered  a  native  of  Eurojie  only,  is 
also  found  floatintj  on  the  lakes  of  Cashmere.  1  his  species 
wa&  stated  by  Ttiunbcrjg  to  be  found  floating  on  water  in 
Japan ;  but  nis  plant  is  now  considered  a  dininct  species, 
and  is  called  V.  pcltata.  V.  indica  is  said  to  b«  aecounted 
a  sacred  plant  by  the  Chinese. 

AH  the  species  of  Villarsia  arc  ele^^nt  plants  whctt  in 
blossom,  and  deserve  a  place  in  the  uardcn  and  greenhouse. 
The  hardy  species  may  be  crown  in  a  pond,  and  they  arc 
easily  increnned  by  seeds  or  dividini:  their  roots.  The 
•Denies  rcoiiiring  the  greenhouse  should  be  grown  in 
euteraa.  "Die  bog  or  anrsh  species  may  be  grown  in  pots, 
containing  a  mtxrore  of  peat  and  sand,  and  placed  in  deep 
pans  of  «:iUt. 

VILLE.    [Ruin  Bas.] 

VILLEFRANCHK.  [Garonne,  HAVn;  PtoHkes 
Orikntalks-;  Rh^nk,  Department.] 

V 1  LT.KP^R  AXCHE.  distmtjuishcd  as  VILLEFRANCHE- 
SUR-AVEYRON,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
disscment  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  310  miles  in  a 
direct  line  south  of  Parts,  or  about  'KM  miles  by  the  road 
through  Orleans,  Chfitefturoux,  Limo>;en.  Uzerche.  and  Ca- 
hors ;  in  41"  20'  N.  lat.  and  2°  1'  or  2'  2*  E.  lon^'.  The 
town  stands  in  a  jdca-utit  situation  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Alzou,  or  Alsovi,  with  the  Avi.-_\iot;,  on  the  ru^lit  bank 
of  the  latter,  llie  population,  iri  1831,  was  73GU  fur  the 
town,  or  9540  for  the  iriwle  commune ;  in  1830  it  was 
873S  for  the  eommune.  Then  are  a  number  of  copper- 
worin,  and  some  hat-«ami1heterie«,  tan-yards,  and  paper- 
mills;  pnckinE: -cloth  is  also  made,  and  trade  is  carrud  on 
in  com,  hemp-seed,  cattle,  and  wine.  There  are  twelve 
Tcnrlv  taits.  Viilei'i-anche  ms  the  natiTe  place  (rf  the 
Manhal  de  Belleisle. 

The  arrondiasement  of  Villcfranche  comprehcndH  137 
eommones,  and  is  divided  into  7  cantons :  the  population, 
in  1831,  was  77,990. 

(Malte-Bnm,  Qiographi«i  Dietimmaire  CHi^rapkiqut 
Unit*er$el .) 

VII.I.FIIN.  or  VIT.T..-\IN,  denotes  a  species  of  bondman 
subject  to  his  feudal  superior.  In  England,  during  the 
An^lo-Saxon  period,  the  majority  of  the  people  appear  to 
have  been  in  a  servile  condition.  Tlie  Saxon  conquerors 
Of  England  had  brought  with  them  from  Germany  the 
practice  of  alavenr,  and  the  continual  wan  of  the  Heptarchy 
and  the  Danish  fnvanons  deprived  great  namtjers  of  their 
liberty ;  for  prisoners  taken  in  bailie  became  slaves. 
Tliere  were  then  two  classes  of  slaves :  the  one  attached  to 
the  household  of  tlieir  lords  and  performing  domei>tic 
scn'ices;  the  other,  predial  and  encaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion Of  the  soil.  The  latter  resembled  the  slaves  of  the 
Germans,  of  whom  Tacitus  observes,  that  they  resided  with 
their  ftmilies  on  the  estate  of  ttieir  lord,  and  fbimed  no 
tmrt  of  hi«  menial  establishment.  The  Germans  had  un* 
limited  power  over  their  slaves,  and  might  kill  them  with 
impunity  ;  and  if  they  killed  the  slave  of  another,  they  only 
liad  to  ]iav  his  ])rice  to  the  owner.  The  jiower  of  the 
mailer  ainoti:^  the  .'\nL'!o-Sa\ons,  though  \ery  extensive, 
had  some  limits.  If  a  master  beat  out  the  eye  or  the  tooth 
of  his  dftve,  the  dave  was  entitled  to  his  fteedoiBi  if  he 


killed  him,  he  paid  a  fine  to  the  king,  unless  the  slave  lived 
a  day  alter  the  wound  wa.s  inflicted,  in  which  ca»e  tU^ 
oilence  wa.s  unpuuLshed.   Tlie  Norman  conquest  did  no( 
materially  alter  the  state  of  dnveiy  in  £n^aod.  The.laoda 
were  transfened  to  Norman  marten,  and  ue  davea  pasMd 
as  part  of  the  properly.    Many  freemen  also  were  then 
reduced  to  senitude,  having  been  taken  prisoners  while 
fiy;litin^  ajjainsl  the  invaders.    After  the  Conquest  there 
Wi  re  four  classes  of  .slaves.    I,  Villeins  in  gross,  who  were 
the  personal  property  of  their  lords  and  performed  the 
lowest  householdf  duties.   They  were  vcn'  numerous,  aod 
not  being  particularly  allotted  to  the  soil,  they  were  fre- 
quently sold  and  even  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
(XValsmgham,  Hut.  Aug.,  p.  258.)   2,  Villeins  regardaoL 
or  pndial  slaves,  who  wire  attached  to  the  soil 
spi'tially  engaged  in  agriculture.    These  were  in  a  better 
condition  tlian  silleins  in  gross,  were  allowed  many  indul- 
gences, and  even,  in  some  caics,  a  liiniti-d  vit,'ht  of  pro- 
perty ;  jet  the  law  held  tliat  tSie  peison  aiui  properli  of 
the  villem  belonged  entirely  to  his  lord,  the  rule  being  Utf 
same  as  that  fn  the  Ronmn  law,  that  whatever  was  ac- 
quired through  the  slave  was  actpiired  by  the  lord.    Tlu  y 
were  frequently  permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
lands  of  Iheir  ma>ters  and  to  employ  t!ifni-.i  Ives  in  trade 
ui)on  paying  to  the  lord  a  fine  calkd  i/uTugiuM,  or  chief- 
au'e  (that  is,  literally,  'headage*^,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  subjection  and  villenage.   If  they  did  not  reluro 
regularly,  or  neglected  to  pay  the  fine,  they  might  be  jpur> 
sued  as  runaways,  for  which  purpose  the  aid  of  tlie  king's 
oflieen  might  be  had  ;  but  if  no  claim  were  made  within 
ayear,  theviUein  became  privili  ^e  i,     1  vmi-;  considered 
free.  (Bracton,  5,  6.)  3,  Another  ei;x.ss,  dittLi  iiu;  from  the 
last  more  in  name  than  in  character  and  condition,  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  J>omesday  Book  ai  Cottars,  or 
Coltarii.    These  had  been  instructed  in  some  trade  or 
handicraft,  which  they  practised  for  thor  masten,  stiU 
rending  on  the  estate,  and  subject  to  the  lord  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  predial  slaves,   i,  Another  class  often  found 
in  Domesdav  Book  are  the  liuriLnii.    In  vhat  respects 
they  differed  fiom  the  other  denominations  of  villein*  L» 
not  apparent.    Lord  Coke  calls  them  '  boors  holding  a 
little  nouse  with  some  land  of  hu^bandiy,  bigger  than  a 
cottage.'    (1  Intt.,  lib.  i.,  sect.  1.)    But  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  all  engaged  in  agriculture.   Jn  the 
town  of  Huntingdon  there  were  rttumeu  100,  in  Norwich 
480.  and  20  inThetford.  {Domr.-,Uiy  Ihiok.  vol.  i.,  pp.  173, 
203;  vol.  ii.,  p.  IIG.)    Hi-!u;p Keniiett  sa\s,  •  'llie  Uoidani 
were  distim  t  from  the  si-ivi  and  villuni,' and  set  m  to  be 
thoMi'  of  a  h'ss  serv  ile  condition,  who  had  a  bord  or  cottage 
with  a  small  parcel  of  land  allowed  to  thciii,  on  condition 
they  should  supj^ly  the  lord  with  poult  it  and  eggs,'fa4 
other  small  provisions  for  his  boara  and  eutertatnment/ 
(Parochial  Antiquities,  *  Glossjuy  .')   Brady  places  them 
in  a  much  lower  condition.    '  Tiiey  were  drudges,  and 
peribrnied  vile  serviee-s,  which  were  reserved  by  tlie  lord 
upon  a  pour  little  house,  and  a  small  parcel  of  land,  and 
might  perhaps  be  domestic  works,  such  as  sninding,  Uuiuh- 
ing,  drawing  water,  cutting  wood.  Sec.'  {'rnttm* 
toru  0/ Enjfiandt  p.  66.)  [Boiidasii.} 

In  addition  to  these  special  denondnatlons,  a  dasa  is 
distinguished  from  them  in  Domesday  as  nervi ;  but 
whether  these  differed  in  their  legal  or  social  condition 
from  other  villeins  is  nowhere  explained.  B.->hop  Kemiett 
conjectures  that  tlie^'  were  villcms  in  gross  without  any 
determined  tenure  ol  land,  and  whose  services  were  undo*, 
fined.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  term  may  have  been 
frequently  appfied  to  lU  the  classes  of  villeins  as  a  generic 
term,  and  sometimes  to  particular  classes  only,  usu.al]y  dis- 
tincruished  by  other  names.  Tlie  names  would  \iiry  in 
I  ]:aiticular  districts,  and  the  enumerators  would  nwi  all 
observe  the  same  claissification.  The  probnbiiity  ol  Uu« 
circumstance  is  confirmed  liy  similar  variations  in  Domes- 
day, and  by  the  experience  of  modem  statistical  '"^"«"Mi 

The  two  datses  first  mentioned,  vis.  the  villeins  in  gniM 
and  villeins  regardant,  were  the  moat  numerous,  and  may 
be  said  indeed  to  include  the  othen,  which,  though  differ- 
ing sometimes  in  name  only,  and  sonietimes  in  minor  par- 
ticulars of  service  and  coiiditiou,  were  bi.l  varit  tu  ;.  of  the 
servile  chm,  partaking  more  or  less  cilher  ol  the  domestic 
or  uf  the  pretlial  character.  The  relative  numbers  of  the 
different  cla-m's  as  distlngui.shcd  in  Doneaday  may  Im 
fairly  estimated  from  the  county  ofSoascx,  in  which  them 
were,  about  (be  yew  1065^  a9Q6  viOaoi  On  gnm  and 
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mranlant,  but  not  separated),  2510  bordarii,  738  cottarii, 

ami  -1  l.'i  scr\ i. 

The  foUowing  are  aome  of  the  legal  coaditions  of  the 
Ittte  orTillenagc : — 

Persons  wt-rc  \illoiiis  cither  by  proscription,  tlieir  ;\;kis- 
tors  liavinir  l)i;tMi  in  tluit  coiuiitiuu  tiir.e  out  of  niirid,  or  by 
acknowledt::iu-nt  and  coulVsMon  in  a  court  of  record.  The 
fon&er  were  the  ori^nal  villeins  regardant,  who  had  aiwayii 
bdoaiged  to  »  manor.  If  they  were  tran^terred  bjr  deed 
ftom  one  to  another,  they  became  villeins  in  cio«»  §»  did 
•n  who  emVemed  fhemaelves  Til!elnt  in  a  coait  of  record. 

Ir  R  villein  married  a  frre  wonun,  Iho  cIiiKlicn  '.vcrc 
vi1!t>ins;  but  if  a  female  villein  or  niefe  nianud  a  irce 
nnii,  ihe  cliildrcn  were  I'rcc.  A  ba>tard  could  only  become 
a  villein,  by  eonfcision  in  a  court  of  record,  for  having 
Ul  lAw  no  faiber,  or,  aa  it  was  phrased,  bein^  nullius ftlius  : 
Ike  eoidd  not  of  coune  be  datoied  as  &  villcm  by  de&ecnt. 
"If  ft  TiDein  purchased  land,  the  krd  might  enter  upon  it ; 
V  he  possciiscd  goodii,  the  lord  mifcbt  sei7,e  a  part  in  th^- 
Mtaoe  of  the  whole,  and  immediately  beoanie  the  !e;,'ai 
kWWf  of  them.  A  villein  v.as  able  to  m,i  nny  person 
^cejit  lus  lord,  and  even  .ajjaia-st  bini  he  inii^'lit  have  an 
Appeal  of  hi.s  ancestors  <Ieath.  A  nicfe  might  alao  ha\i;  an 
appeal  of  rape.  Although  the  law  did  not  allow  a  lord  to 
tn&im  his  Tulein,  the  latter  could  not  have  an  appeal  of 
nuyhem,  because  the  lord  could  immediately  retake  the 
damaj^s ;  but  he  might  have  had  an  indictment.  (Little- 
ton, 132-'Ji)S.^ 

As  society  advanced,  the  state  of  slavery  became  leas 
r.Japled  to  tlie  inf  ereiits  of  proprietore,  and  th«  villeins  were 
bceominjT  a  more  imjiortant  class.  Frequent  manr.mibsions 
were  the  consequence.  These  were  generally  pti/urnied 
by  deecL  but  frequently  by  will,  and  there  were  alao  many 
acts  of  the  lord  which  were  considered  as  implied  manu- 
niis«iong,  and  entitled  his  villiins  to  freedom.  By  these 
■  mean.^  the  social  eundition  of  villenage  became  less  and 
less  gent-nil.  ami  at  U  nulh  disajijii  ai  ed  altoKellier.  In 
England  a  few  inf-tanecs  of  j)rediai  .servitude  exliitcd  so  late 
ft!  the  reign  of  ElizAbcth  antl  perhaps  at  a  still  later  period, 
ffiai^lgton,  On  the  Statute,  274 :  Uallam'a  MieUh  Ag^ 
id.  f,  p.  228.)  In  aome  parti  of  France  it  exuted  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  In  Kus»ia  predial  sen  itude 
is  still  univenial  and  unmodified  :  in  Poland  it  was  unmiti- 
gated until  1791,  and  though  defined  by  law  iu  1R07,  still 
exists  in  an  improved  form.  In  Hunjjary  it  prevailed  in  a 
most  offensive  stiape  until  1836,  when  tl>e  nobie>«  renounced 
Mame  of  their  pivilcigea  and  extended  the  civil  rights  of 
flMpeaatnby.  ryatK«AeB.1 

fBracton;  lM\eion:CoW»  Firtt  hut.  i  ReeveM,Hut. 
tfEnglith  Late ;  Blackstone's  Comnuntarieg,  &c.) 

VlLLENAGE  was  abase  tenure  of  land,  wliicli,  nr-c  ord- 
irtg  to  Sir  William  BlacW.one.  was  '  neither  btru  tly  feudal, 
Norman,  or  Saxon  ;  but  nuved  and  toinpounded  of  them 
•It;  and  which  al>o,  on  aicountot'the  herioti  Uiat  usually 
Ittend  it,  may  seem  to  hiu  e  somewhat  Danish  in  its  com- 
jni^aoii.*  Origiually  this  tenure  wns  founded  on  the  senrile 
stne  of  the  oeeuiMen  of  the  sofl  rViUBml,  who  were  al- 
lowed to  hold  pnrtion.s  of  land  at  the  will  of  their  lord,  on 
Condition  of  perfomiinL;  base  and  menial  services.  Wln  i  c 
the  berviec  \v:ls  base  in  its  nature,  and  uncertain  as  tolimi- 
and  quantity,  the  tenure  was  called  pure  vUlenage ;  but 
where  the  >erviee,  thoiifjh  basu',  was  certain  and  detined, 
it  was  termed  privileged  viUeoage,  and  sometimes  nllein- 
■ocage. 

So  long  as  the  'services  were  properly  performed,  the 

lord  had  no  interest  in  disturbing  tlie  occupation  of  his 
villein-s;  and  thus  it  frefjuenlly  happened  tliat  lands  held 
in  villenage  descended,  m  unuitenupted  succession,  from 
father  to  son  ;  until,  at  lenfilh,  the  ov-eupici-s  became  en- 
titled by  prescription  or  cu-stom  to  hold  their  laiidsagainst  the 
lord  so  lonir  a-s  tiiey  performed  the  required  sci-vicc*.  And 
idthorug^  the  villems  themselves  ac<|uired  l^eedona.  or  their 
tends  came  info  the  possession  of  fteemen,  the  villein  ser- 
vices were  s'.ill  the  condition  of  the  tenure,  according  to 
tin!  custom  ol  tlie  manor.  The  customs  of  the  several 
m  mors  were  either  proved  by  the  rolls  uf  the  (,'ourts 
Barunor  by  constant  inunemorial  u.sajc  ;  and  as  the  tenant* 
thus  depended  for  tlieir  titles  upon  entries  in  those  rolls  or 
copies  authenticated  by  the  steward,  they  become  L'raJually 
known  as  tenants  l^y  copy  of  court  roll,  and  tti.  ir  ti  luuc 
as  a  copvhold.  ^Vhile  the  tenwft  df  the.  land  had  Uiua 
been  gro\vin«  more  secure,  the  dimeter  of  the  wrvioes 
bad  become  defined,  and  in  Um  leignof  Edwwd  IV.  a 
P.      No.  l(w«. 


pure  TiHenage  was  no  longer  known.  Tlte  gradual  in* 
prOTemeots  of  the  tenure,  whether  caused  \n  eneroteh- 
ments  of  the  tenants,  by  the  liberality  of  the  lords,  or  by 
Imrgains  between  them,  did  not  alter  the  form  of  title.  Tlie 
cojiyhold  lands  were  ^l ill  supposed  to  he  held  at  the  will 
of  tlic  lord,  and  the  ten.anl  could  not  alienc  them  by  deed, 
but  was  obliged  to  surrender  them  to  the  lord,  inooillt,  tO 
the  use  of  him  who  was  to  have  the  estate. 

At  the  Conquest  there  were  freemen  holding  tlieir  lands 
by  free  services^  or  bg^  ftee  eustonsi  who  were  then  ejected, 
but  who  were  readmitted  on  consenting  to  hold  in  vflle- 
na^c  and  to  perform  base  services,  but  such  a.s  were  certain 
aiul  expre.-ssed  by  name.  Such  tenants  hold  by  copy  of 
court  roll ;  but  these  admittances  are  not,  as  in  ordinary 
copyholds,  to  hold  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  to  hold  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  manor;  fiom  wtMnee  tliqr 
have  been  called  free  copyholders  or  etwtomarjr  Jcee- 
holdeis.  « 

The  act  12  Char!ei5  II.,  c.  24  (for  tal^in'.;  a^^ay  tenures 
in  capite,  and  by  knijjhts"  .service  ,  expies.sly  jirovided 
i^scc.  7,  that  it  .sliould  "not  alter  or  change  any  tenure 
bv  copy  of  couii  roll,  or  any  senices  incident  thereto.* 
The  tenuie  has  therefore  continued  until  tlic  jnesent 
day,  subject  to  rents,  fines,  and  Jiehots.  payable  to 
lords  of  manors,  varying  with  the  customs  of  each  manor. 
The  chief  di^tadvantage  of  a  copyhold  tenure  is  the 
uncertainly  of  many  of  the  fines  and  other  demands 
the  tenant,  for  the  removal  of  svhieh  the  aet  4  6c  5 
Victoria,  c.  ;j.>,  was  passed.  By  Uiis  act  the  Titlie  Com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  commute  all  lines  and  otlier 
cu^tomai-}'  payments  into  rent-charges,  assessed  according 
to  the  price  of  com,  in  the  same  manner  as  tithe  renW 
charges  £TiTais],  «nd  inio  snaaU  fixed  fines  not  exceeding 
Tlv.  upon  death  or  alienation.  Provision  wasidflo  made  for 

the  complete  enfranchisement  of  copyhold  lands  on  paying 
the  estimated  value  of  the  uubtomury  runts,  Hue^  and 
hciiois.  As.  yet  veiy  littk  has  bean  elEKtad  nndcr  tlie 

powers  of  the  act. 

(Bracton;  IJttleton;  Co^a,  First  Intt.;  Wright's  £mv 
of  Tenuret ;  Gilbert'sZato  qf  Ternary  by  WaUdnsi  Reeves, 
Hitt.  qfEagUth  Lmi  Bbekstone's  Cbiwwiewlnrfee.) 

VILLENEUVE.  From  the  birth  of  Rom6c  de  Villo- 
neuve,  grand-aenechal  of  Provence  in  1171),  to  the  dcatli 
of  Vice-Admiral  \'illciieii\e  in  l.si.Ki,  tliere  has  almost 
always  been  some  one  of  tlus  uamo  Lo  lend  it  distinction 
in  France. 

KoMKE  DsViLLSNBUvnCboro  1170»  died  soon  ftftarl2S0) 
deserves  to  be  remeodMiM  la  the  Uitoy  of  Fmnee  as  one 
of  the  earliest  statfsnian  who  appean  lo  liave  compre- 
hended the  importance  of  uniting  all  the  Gallic  pravioces 

into  n'.w  iialiou.  The  history  ol  hi-;  (  arly  life  is  olwcure 
and  distorted  by  fables.  Ciealed  constable  of  Piovence 
by  Berenger  before  12138,  he  besieged  and  took  Nice,  winch 
had  revolted  against  tlie  count.  Villeneuve  frequeoUy 
made  that  city  iiis  place  of  abode  during  his  subsequrat 
oaieer,  and  oondliated  its  eitiwns  by  his  wiae  and  baman« 
irovemment.  He  foodit  brsvely  against  die  Fisaos  and 
Cu'ntM'se,  patronised  the  Troubadours  in  jrcneral,  and 
punished  .-ome  in  particular  who  siimetl  airaiuht  morality 
in  their  writini^s.  On  the  12th  of  .July,  12:JH,  Berenifer 
nominated  him  in  his  will  recent  of  Provence,  and 
guardian  of  Beatrice,  his  fourth  and  unmarried  daughter. 
On  the  death  of  Berenger,  in  121u,  Villeneuve  assembled 
the  nobility  of  Provence,  and  persuaded  them  to  swear 
fealty  to  £watnce.  He  next  mMiaed  his  ward  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,br«Aher  of  St.  Louis,  who  had,  many  yesn  before 
in  a  great  mc;u,ure  throui^h  the  instrumentality  of  Ville- 
neuve, been  married  to  Marguerite,  her  eUier  sister.  The 
regent  procured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  niarriaife 
contract  of  Cliarlcs  of  Aiyou.  in  virtue  of  which  the  terri- 
tories of  Provence,  if  Beatrice  died  without  male  issue, 
were  to  desoend  to  the  ofbniiut  of  her  sister  Mttfusiite 
by  St.  Louis.  Ths  object  of  thw  awangement  was  realised 
two  centuries  labv  by  Palomdde  dc  rorbin.  After  this 
marriage  Villeneuve  appears  to  have  withdrawn  Idmself 
irom  put;lic  life.  His  name  only  appears  again  in  the 
page  of  history  in  the  mention  of  lus  will,  by  which  he 
dispofW'd  of  an  enormou.s  fortune  for  that  a^e. 

Ki.ioN,  or  HfcLio.N,  Dk  Villknki  vk  (bom  in  1270; 
died   in  ,  of  the  same  Ikmily  as  the  urcccdmg, 

entered  in  ea^y  life  the  order  of  SC  John  of  JeKuaalem, 
and,  in  1310,  on  the  abdicai^  of  Fonlques  de  villsiet, 
pandnmitar  of  Bbodcib  was  elected  his  successor.  BcOwe 
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rcftairing  to  his  neat  of  govtnunmt,  the  new  grand-matiter 
vitited  several  courts  to  collect  contributions  for  his  Order, 
whidiwu  at  that  time  deeply  invnlved  in  debt.  The  division 
of  Ow  <Md«r  into  latigues  iu  been  attributed  to  him,  and 
ii  Mid  to  hftTB  been  proposed  at  a  clinpter  wMeh  fie  held 
■t  MontpelJier  •con  altir  liis  election.  His  visits  to  the 
eourts  above  noticed,  and  a  scvero  atliuk  of  illne.yi,  pre- 
%'entcd  his  reaching  Rhodes  before  VAM]  :  the  remaining 
ten  years  of  his  Hfe  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  di*- 
charge  of  his  official  duties.  In  1344  he  in  person  besieged 
and  took  Smyrna.  It  it  of  the  period  of  hw  nand-master- 
diip  that  the  legend  of  ttw  Dragoo  and  ffie  Knight  oi 
Bhodea  is  told. 

RotALiKs  DE  ViLLEN  Eu  vK  (bom  12C3,  died  182D),  sbter  of 
the  prand-niasti  r  of  Rhodes,  «as  famous  for  her  piety,  her 
charity,  and  her  ascetic  exercises  oi'  devotion.  In  1310  she 
was  elected  head  of  the  order  ul  Cliartreux.  She  was 
canonized  after  her  death ;  and  some  lesjendary  writei-s 
luiTa  iftttibated  in  a  great  measure  to  her  intaneipion  the 
■oppreadon  of  the  heresy  of  the  Albigeots. 

tSaxm  DK  VuxBtfKDTi,  premier  marqniade  France,  dietin- 
'gldahed  by  the  title  'Riche  d'Honneur,'  belotiired  to  the 
same  family.  lie  was  bom  about  1431,  and  died  in  1510. 
C'liarle!>  VIII.,  wliose  chamberlain  he  \v:i.s,  intrusted  Villc- 
neuve  with  the  command  of  the  anuy  destined  for  tiie  cou- 

Juflrtof  Naplct.  When  Louis  XII.  mounted  the  throne, 
•  aent  Vultmnm  as  hi*  ambawador  to  the  papal  court. 
At  Rome  the  Ptaven^al  ambaaaador  reedTedaxhnordinary 
ho:i  <ui^  ;  the  Romans  woro  charmed  with  hia  manly  and 
pcisuasive  eloquence;  and  his  popularity  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  beiiist  again  emj.lnyi  J  nn  a  n>is>inn  to  that 
court  at  the  perilous  criMs  of  l.')00.  Villt-neuve  "h,s  the 
intimate  and  e.steemed  friend  of  Bayard  aiitl  O.Tston  dc 
foix.  In  IS06  Louis  XII.  erected  the  barony  of  Trans, 
beredituy  in  the  fiunUy  of  Villeoeuve,  into  a  niarquisate, 
the  first  inrtance  of  that  title  being  eoofexred  in  Prance. 
The  onlv  son  of  Louis  de  Villeneuve  fell  at  the  king's  side 
in  the  battle  of  Marignan,  tin<\  thr  father,  already  en- 
feebled by  wounds  and  years,  died  nut  long  alter  of  giief, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1516. 

ChristophkdkVillknkuvk  (born  30th  June,  1541 ;  died 
2Gth  July,  1615)  was  also  a  member  of  this  illustrious  fa- 
mily. iMvaainbiavotttb  page  to  RaamiadaLorraine, 
due  de  Gtdae.  Re  entered  ttie  aervioe  of  Claude  of  Sav<^, 
and  earned  a  high  reputation  for  bravery  in  that  prince's 
campaigns  against  tlie  Huguenots.  On  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  Villcnfiivi'  remained  attaclied  to  the  Cumte 
de  Carces,  his  lieutenant  and  hnccessor  in  tlie  government 
niVtawaiM^  DeCarces intrusted  to  Villeneuve  the  delicate 
uiaAw  of  movinr  the  khig  to  countermand  the  orders  lor 
the  maaaawre  of  SL  BaittuHomew.  The  envoy  reached  Paiis 
on  the  same  day  that  a  messenger  was  dispatched  firom  that 
city  by  the  king,  with  fresh  orders  for  the  maasaore.  His  re- 
presentations were  however  successful  in  partially  shaking 
tlie  resolution  of  the  king,  who  sent  for  him  in  tVie  lourse 
of  the  night,  and  charged  him  with  a  mcvsage  to  ]\>  (  a:  <  i  s, 
countermanding  his  previous  orders  in  far  as  Pro\eiice 
yn»  oonoerned.  Villeneuve  started  immediately,  passed 
the  maasanger  of  death  on  hia  way,  and  reached  Aix  in 
time  to  save  Fhrrence  frum  the  masaacre.  The  subsequent 
career  of  Villeneuve  was  as  honourable  as  this  its  com- 
mencement. He  served  with  distinction  Henri  111.,  Henri 
1\'.,  and  Louis  XIII. 

Tliere  have  been  several  authors  of  the  name  of  ^'i!le- 
neave.  Hooif  d«Villknei)vk,  an  antient  Fr(  :i<  h  poet  of 
aome  reputation,  was  a  contemporary  of  Philippe  Augu.ste. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  vereifiers  of  the  legends  of  the 
Twelve  Peers.  His  principal  work  is  *Le  Quatia  Fils 
d'Aymon,'  next  to  which  perhaps  ranks  his  *D0o1!n  de 
Mayeuce.'  of  whieh  a  prose  translation  into  more  modern 
French  was  published  at  Paris  in  1501,  witli  tlie  title 
'Fleur  des  Batailies.'  Gi  illaiimk  de  Vir.LKNEt:vF.,  a  gool 
soldier,  who  served  (Jhailes  VIII.  in  his  Neapolitan  cam- 
paigns, published  in  1497  '  Memuires  sur  la  ConquOte  de 
riaflaa.'  It  ia  the  oi^y  nanative  by  an  ^e-witaess  of  the 
adventinaa  of  the  Vnmth  army  and  partiaaiii  ftom  the 
departure  of  Charles  till  their  final  eKpttWon.  GAmtlgLi.K 
Slsanne  B\RROT,dan]e  de  Villeneove  (bom  about  ; 
died  in  17.55 1,  was  a  friend  of  Crebilloti,  and  pnl'lishul 
many  tak  s  and  romances.  Only  one  h:is  retained  hold  of 
the  popular-  mind,  and  that  in  the  form  of  an  abridgment ! 
it  is  the  famous '  Beauty  and  the  Beast.' 


tained  during  the  wars  of  the  t"reneh  revolution  by  Pierrk 
Charles  Jean  Baptistb  Silvestke  ok  Villesbuvk,  vice- 
admiral,  lie  wasbomatVak  n-soles  in  Provence,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1763.  Ue  entered  the  navy  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  and  omained  the  eomaand  of  a  vernel  in  1793.  In 
1736  he  wa-s  promoted  to  be  commodore  (capitaine  de  di- 
vision ,  and  a  few  niniitlis  later  to  be  rear-admiral  (contre- 
amirai  .    Uf        aiipninted  to  command  a  division  of  the 
fleet  destined  for  tiie  invasion  of  Ireland;  but  contrary 
winds  detained  him  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  rendered 
tlie  expedition  abortive.    At  Aboukir  Villeneuve  com- 
ma tidea  tbeGuillaume  Tell,  and  carried  off  his  own  vessel, 
with  two  other  ships  and  two  frigates,  in  safety  aft^  thfs 
defeat.  In  18(0  he  was  placed  hi  command  of  a  s^adronJ 
the  main  object  of  which  was  to  withdraw  the  Briti.sh  fleet 
from  the  shores  of  Europe.    With  this  view  he  .sailed  for 
the  Antilles,  where  he  did  some  mischief  among  the  En?- 
lish  traders,  and  attacked  the  Diamond.    As  soon  a&  ViUv? 
neiivc  heoid  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  at  Barba-: 
dues,  his  mission  beioig  accomplished,  he  reimbarked  hk 
trno])H.  afld  set  safl  for  Europe.   On  the  22hd  of  July, 
IKiT),  he  encountered,  off  Cape  Fini.-iterre,  the  En^lisli 
fleet  under  Sir  Hubert  ('alder.     An  engagement  took 
plaee,  whieh  continued  till  nii^'htfrill.  Next  niornirg,  neither 
the  French  nor  the  Englii^h  admiral  -  nu-^lil  1o  reneu  thii 
aetion,  and  for  flttllag  to  do  so  both  \m  iv  i  .  ; v  .in  uuied  by 
their  respective  goremments.  This  reprimand  so  cbafeui 
the  spirit  of  ViUeneuve,  that,  vhen  .he  again  put  to  sea, 
an  instruction  to  his  captains,  issued  on  the  20lh  October, 
1905,  contained  the  remarkable  expression — ^•Evcry  cap-, 
tain  who  is  not  in  aetion  (dans  le  fen  j  i-i  not  at  his  post  ; 
and  a  signal  of  recall  will  he  n  brand  of  dishonour  to  iiitn.' 
In  the  battle  of  Trafaliiar,  Vilkueiivf  \va.s  taken  prisontr 
after  displaying  throughout  the  fight  the  most  perfect 
self-po8.scssion  and  high  courage.  He  was  carried  to  Eng- 
land, and  detained  there  till  the  month  of  ApcUt  1806. 
On  his  arrival  at  Rennes,  he  wrote  to  the  nhtlster  of  ma; 
rine  that  he  was  in  France,  and  waiting  the  orders  of  the 
emperor  in  that  town.    This  was  on  the  17th  of  April. 
Kour  tiays  elapsed,  and  he  had   received   no  answer. 
MindAU  of  the  rebuke  he  had  received  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, this  delay  appears  to  have  unsettled  the  mind  of 
Villeneure.  On  the  22nd  of  April  he  was  (bund  dead  in 
hia  apartment  by  woAnda  hifKcKd  by  hia  tmh  hand. 
( woffrn ph ie  Vn ivprxrllfl. ) 

VILLENEUVE  D  AGEN.  [Lot  ct  Garowws.] 
VILLENEirV'E-LES-AVIGNON.  [Garo.] 
VI LLEN  EU  V  K-Sl ;  R-YONNE.  [Yonne.  J 
VILLER.S,  G.  [llrtiUNOiiAM,  Dckes  of  ] 
VILLERS,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  DCMINIQUE  DE, 
had,  next  to  Madame  de  StaSi-Honteln,  the  chief  share  in 
making  German  literature  known  to  the  French  at  a  period 
when  the  French,  clinging  to  old  prejudices  and  intoxT- 
cotcd  by  recent  victories,  treated  Germany  witli  netrloct 
and  contempt.  He  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  November, 
either  of  1784  or  1767,  at  Belchen,  a  small  town  in  th.nt 
part  of  Lorraine  which  is  inhabite<l  by  frcrraans.  His 
father  was  chief  receiver  of  the  taxes,  and  a  royal  coun- 
sellor:  by  hia  mother^  sid&  a  baroness  de  Launa^et,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  allied  to  the  fhmily  Du  Lp,  which  ia 
descended  from  the  brothers  oCTc-inrc  d'Arc,  the  mr.id  of 
Orleans.  He  received  a  niilit;u\  iilucation  at  ^Tef/,  nnJ 
as  early  a-*  1782  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  arliller}-. 
His  tirst  literary  essay  wa.s  on  magnetism,  which  wxs  then 
the  favourite  science  of  the  daj'.  He  lived  alternately  at 
Strasburg  and  Mctz,  and  he  filled  up  his  leisure  houn 
with  studying  history-,  antient  and  modern  liteiratmre,  a* 
well  as  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  he  had  hitherto  neg- 
lected. Excited,  though  not  misled,  by  the  Revolution, 
he  wrote  a  witty  political  satire  in  verse,  entitled  'Los 
Deputes  aux  Etats  Gfn/'raux and  in  1791  he  published 
his  celebrated  work  '  Dc  la  I.ibcrtf'.'  In  this  work,  which 
went  through  three  editions  in  the  course  of  one  year,  he 
laid  down  political  principles  which  were  very  dangcroos 
not  only  fi»  those  who  pabltshad  them,  hot  even  for  thoae 
who  receiired  them.  At  a  period  when  the  bloody  t\T«nny 
of  the  people  began  to  be  estaWishrd  in  France,  Vic  h&A 
the  courage  to  place  on  the  title  of  a  work  on  liberty  the 
motto,  '  Ahud  est,  aliud  dicitur;'  and  in  the  face  of  the 
most  fanatical  democrats  he  said  'that  it  was  dangerous  to 
nreach  liberty  to  the  people,  because  they  always  coa- 
nnutded  liberty  with  toe  deaire  of  indokang  their  anU  fat 
«v«fything;*  and  *ttMft  the  peopto  id3fll3aiMipO<Rig[ 
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the  worst  tjrraotH  of  all.'  No  sooner  had  the  Jacobins  esta- 
blished their  power,  than  they  pursued  Villcw,  who,  after 
[{oany  perilous  adveotures,  escaped  to  Germany,  and  »ettled 
at  HolzinindeQ  on  the  Weiier.  Though  acqnainted  with 
Gaqnaa  language,  he  had  the  most  unravourable  opi- 
BDD  of  German  literature,  because  he  had  never  read  any 
glNj^  buok  in  fho  liiiipnairc,  and  he  h:ul  all  the  prejudices 
a^mst  thf  Germiiiis  v\liu-h  were  t lien  pre\aleiit  m  France. 
At  Ilolzniinden  liuwever  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Braiulis,  known  by  his  excellent  works  on  medicine  and 
^ilo!iO[^iy,  who  became  aftormuds  first  physician  to  the 
WMc  of  Denmark.  ED*  Intercomae  with  this  learned  me- 
a^Bmaii,  and  nu  fHendriiip  with  KSstner,  Spittler.  Hee- 
ren,  and  Schir>zcr  at  Gottinpjen,  where  he  stayed  uom  1794  to 
17%.  led  Villers  not  only  to  abandon  lus  prejudices  against 
the  Germans,  but  to  bet-orae  the  most  active  ;iik1  f,n  iu  ious 
defender  of  tiiis  nation  against  his  own  countrymen,  the 
FVcnch.     His  friendship  with  the  learned  diiuj,diter  of 
Schlon^,  M[ni.  Don^h^f  von  Aodde,  upon  whom  the  Uni- 
vei^ity  of  Gottingen  rata  conferred  the  title  of  Doefor  in 
Ptjilosophy,. exercised  still  greater  ir.fluotiee  over  him.  In 
17»7  Iw  followed  Mrs.  Dr.  von  KoJdo  and  her  husband,  to 
^bfck.  From  (his  tirn>  he  liveJ  alternately  at  Liibeck  and 
Stitiq,  then  the  residence  of  \ Os*.,  Count  SUiUbi  ri,'.  Jiicobi, 
and  other  distinxniiihed- scholars,  poets,  and  iihilo-upiiers. 
HU  chief  object  was  to  mediate  betweeu  the  Freneii  and 
Germans,  by  eradicating  their  national  prejudices,  and  by 
translating  several  of  the  beit  German  works  into  French, 
among  wtucb  wasHeeren's  '  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the 
t>usa!ues.'  Reimarus  persuaded  hi ra  to  write  lur  the  'Spec- 
tateur  dn  Nord,'  one  of  the  best  newspajHrs  of  the  time, 
which  was  published  at  Hamburg,  and  which  in  the  course 
of  one  year  received  sixty  leading  articles  from  Villers. 
|£ai;)o\er  having  been  occupied  by  the  French  in  IflOS,  be 
t^m^mpi  ft  letler  to  the  I-  rench  office:*,  urging  thaa  to 
spare  and  to  re«pect  the  people.  In  1804  he  pabushod  Mi 
*  Es<-ai  sur  I'Esprit  ct  I'lnflMenct  dc  la  Reformation  de 
LutluT,"  a  ma,4erpiece,  which  w.-w  crowned  by  the  Institut 
dt  Fiance,  and  which  was  translated  into  English  (by  B. 
Lambert,  Ix)ndon.  IWfcj* ).  German  (thrice),  Dutch,  and 
Swedish.    In  ItiUG  Liibeck  was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
fitnsib^  vho  tioiiU  have  darttojrod  tho  whole  town  and 
UMMMred  ill  JnliftbSttiil^  but  fcr  the  «iMtaij«  and  activity 
of  Villers,  who  exposed  Uie  revolting;  hnitality  and  immo- 
rality of  the  French  troops  in  his  '  Lrtlm  a  NI""^  la  Com- 
tes>«-  Fanny  de  Beauharnois  sur  L>lbe<  k.'    This  pamphlet 
caused  him  much  persecution,  especially  from  Davoust,  in 
1811.   Altlkough  he  attacked  the  policy  of  Napoleon  on 
loreral  oooHiooa,  and  «peeiaUy  by  his  articlea  against  the 
CtofUneBtol/flyatow,  Jtotne  Bonaparte,  king  of  West- 
phalia, appointed  him,  in  1811.  profeesor  of  philouphjr 
(for  the  branches  of  literature  ana  history')  in  the  UntTer- 
sity  of  Guttinjicp.  .T<^rome  havim;  ordered  the  abolition  of 
this  university,  Villers,  at  the  retpiest  of  Ileyne,  Heeren, 
aubd  John  von  Miiller,  represented  to  the  king  the  conse- 
^uances  of  thia  measure,  and  Uie  kiuK  countermanded  his 
oidor.  VUIen  waa  esteemed  and  cherislted  both  by  French- 
men and  Germaoi,  and  the  Germans  looked  on  him  as  their 
trusty  friend  atid  protoptor.    He  had  nevertheless  many 
enemies,  o-ix  i        i  i       tho&e  who  could  or  would  not 
lav  aside  their  prejudices:  and  the  frequent  attacks  which 
were  made  upon  his  character  gradually  ruined  his  health. 
After  the  House  of  Brunswick  bad  ))een  restored  to  the 
■OSTlrion  of  Hanover  in  1813.  Villers  was  dismissed  from 
jUapoit:  )h««Meiv«d«penaioii  ofaooOtencStbtttlM  w«» 
ordeted  to  retmm  to  Ttmnee.  As  he  had  eonnnitted  ao 

crime,  ho  protested  against  tliis  order,  and  it  was  disco- 
vered that  lie  had  been  calumniated  to  the  Pnnee  Regent, 
afterwanls  George  IV.,  who,  at  the  rKjiu  sf  ut  t'lnmt  .Mfin- 
fAw,  augmented  the  pension  of  Villers  to  4(XX)  francs,  and 
«1Iq,«M  him  to  live  in  Hanover ;  but  he  was  not  permitted 
jbo  oontinut  his  lecturea.  He  had  just  been  invited  to  the 
Vniverrity  of  Heidelberg,  whoa  ho  (fied  of  consumption, 
on  tlu  -ZH'h  (  f  FebruaiT.  1815,  with  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing h.  i  M  one  uf  the  ino^t  enlightened  and  best  men  of  his 
time,  who  had  sjicriticpd  himself  for  the  pood  of  others. 
Villers  also  wrote— '  Plulosouhie  de  Kant,  ou  Principe* 
Fondamentaux  de  la  Philoaopnie  Transcendentale ;'  '  Lettre 
A  ^orge  Cuvier  sur  une  Nouvelle  Thtorie  du  Cerveau 
par  QaSi  •*  *  lUppoct  sur  I'Etat  de  la  Litt^rature  Ancienne 
fit  de  TOistoirc  en  Allcmagne  ;'  '  Precis  Historique  de  la 

*mHf1ifV  wUh  »  pisfsM  aad  nal«  tagr  JsausJfUl.  i* 


Vie  de  Martin  Luther,  traduit  du  Latin  de  MeUnoUiMM^ 
avec  des  Notes,'  &e.  He  had  begun  the  Life  of  tatlMft 
but  death  prevented  him  fkom  fimfKinj       jhf  tntitM^ 
ties  cited  below  contain  ft  list  of  lus  wants.  " 
(liiographia  Vmvtrutt^i  Uilgmu$mt,  ToLiL  (ISiai 

pp.  ;V>78.) 

VI LLOISO.V,  .J E.W  BAI11STE GASPARD D'ANSSE 
DE,  one  of  the  most  eniuient  Greek  scholars  of  modern 
tiuKs,  was  born  at  Corbeil-*ur-8eiiie  on  the  5th  of  Manl^ 
IT'iO.  Among  the  scholars  to  whose  iostrufltioa  ht  WM 
principally  indebted  we  xoKj  mention  Lo  Boin  vA  Gap* 

Scronnieii  but  Vilkuson  soon  surpassed  all  his  fellow-stu- 
ents,  and  his  teachers  also,  and  pursued  his  studies  of  the 
authors  of  antient  (ircece  with  such  perseverance,  tltat  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  read  nearly  all  the  Greek  authors. 
He  soon  also  gave  evidence  that  his  extensive  reading  was 
not  Kuperflcial,  tor  be  was  scarcely  tweoty-two  years  old 
when  ne  iiubhshcd  trom  a  MS.  ftt  St.  dermain  the  first 
edition  of  ApoUonioa's  Lexicon  OA  the  *Uiad'  and 
« Odyssey,'  together  with  the  frafmenb  of  Vtdlemon  (Paris, 
1773,  2  vols,  fol.,  reprinted  at  Teiprig  in  the  same  year  in 
2  vols.  4to.),  with  very  valuable  and  learned  Prolegomena 
and  notes.  Before  the  edition  was  printed,  he  submilted 
it  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  which  elected  him  » 
member,  although  he  had  not  yet  attained  tlw  ago  at 
which  this  honour  could  be  oonferred  upon  him  aeooidins 
to  their  rules.  He  was  now  looked  upon  not  only  A 
France,  but  in  Europe  also,  as  a  prodigy  of  leaniing,  and 
he  formed  extensive  literary  connections  with  scholars 
of  various  parts  of  Europe.  But  he  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  fame  thus  early  accjuired,  nor  to  sink 
into  inactivity  ;  he  pursued  his  studies  with  the  same  ardour 
as  before  ;  and  ia  1778  he  pubUshed  a  new  edition  of  the 
pastoral  poem  of  Loognswith  a  very  learned  commentary, 
fits  ambitioa  however  was  ratharto  publish  such  antient 
vroiks  as  had  not  yet  appeared,  titan  to  pn  pare  adttfons  df 
tliose  authors  which  were  already  in  print.  The  govcm- 
metil  being  informed  of  this  desire  of  \  illoison,  he  was 
sent  in  1778.  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  to  ^'enlce,  to 
search  the  library  of  St.  Mark.  Here  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  the  Ahb<  Mordii,  with  whose  assist- 
ance he  discovered  namennis  rhetorical  and  grammatiea) 
works  and  fragments  of  mnfea  of  that  kind  wmeh  bad  not 
yet  been  printed.  These,  together  with  some  oOiernaBilar 
works  which  he  had  before  ducovered  at  Paris,  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  *  Anecdota  Oraeca  c  Regia  Pari-iensi 
et  e  VenetaS,  MarciBibliothecadeprompta,'  Venice,  17s I, 
2  vols.  4to.  Valuable  as  these  anecdota  are,  their  pub- 
lication was  too  hurried,  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  V^illoison  had  published  some  thin^  as  new,  which  ' 
had  appeared  in  pdat  lane  haibca  hia  tima.  Another 
more  important  dIaooveiTwmeh  ha  nada  in  thfl  Hbraiyof 
St.  Mark,  was  a  MS.  of  Homer's  Iliad,  which  probably  be- 
lotiged  to  the  tenth  century,  and  contained  very  antient 
scholia  now  known  under  the  name  of  the  Scholia  Veneta), 
and  marginal  notes  which  pointed  out  such  verses  as  were 
supposititious,  corrupt,  or  transposad.  lUs  v.al  uable  treaaiB% 
together  with  very  kamad  pnilegonena  by  Villoison,  ap- 
DMTCd  at  Veniea,  1788^  M.  It  was  perhaps  appreciated 
by  no  one  so  well  as  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  whose  theory  of  tha 
Homeric  poems  is  based  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  in- 
formation derived  from  this  discovery.  Sev  eral  }  eaw 
before  the  printing  of  this  work  was  completed  he  was  in- 
vited by  Amalie,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  her  son 
Oarl  August,  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  Germany.  ViBoison 
aacoidingly  loft  Venice  and  went  to  Weimar,  where  he 
spent  about  a  year  in  searching  the  Kbniy  of  that  cudtal. 
'The  results  of  his  learned  inquiries  were  published  in  Ma 
'  Epistolip  A'imarienses,  in  qnibusniulta  Graeeorum  Scrip- 
torum  kica  emendantur  ope  iibronim  Ihicalis  Hibliothocae,* 
Zurich,  -Ito.    The  year  aller  he  edited  at  Stra-burg 

a  Greek  translation  of  ttie  Old  Testament,  which  he  had 
discovered  at  Veniea«  and  had  been  made  bf  a  Jew  in  the 
ninth  oentury  of  our  Ma.  In  1785  he  aeeonpaaiad  tha 


French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constanthwpia, 

Clioist'ul  Goufficr,  to  f'onstantinoplc,  and  travelled  about 
lor  three  yeare  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the 
continent  of  Greece  liopeA  of  ftnding  MSS.  of  antient 

authors  not  yet  published  were  disappointed,  but  he  made 
himself  perfect  master  of  the  modem  Greek  language,  and 
collectea  a  vast  quantity  of  materials  portly  with  a  view  to 
make  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Toomefort's  travels, 
aad  aaiUjrto  vata  ApMnplel*  demipttoii  of  aotiMC  ud  . 
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'mod«m  Greece.  But  th«  miuppy  oondilion  ia  wfaioh  ha 
foand  hig  countrr  on  Mt  Rtam  prerented  thr  Ttmlitatfon 

of  these  plans.  Villnisun 'vitlulrpw  to  Orlcam.  and  brs^^in 
to  read  thronirh  ;iis  the  (iniiftit  authors  in  (uder  to  follect 
iniilcnnl.s  iV'i  lii-  it'wit  work  on  (iiL't'ci",  AHor  the  slnrm* 
of  the  Revolution  )»ad  p9u>»>d  away,  he  relnriied  w  ith  his 
Htnwjr  treasures  to  Ptrtt,  and  having  lost  the  greater  part 
of  hi*  prajMit/,  be  began  a  oouiMof  leetures  on  the  Greek 
language,  in  wbieh  hoarvrer  he  iid  TMt  meet  with  much 
neeecB.  He  tfuiBBde  anMOberof  tlio  National  In^ntnU- 
of  France,  and  Napoleon  afterwards  appointed  him  prou  s- 
tior  ofanticnt  itnd  mtxlern  Grc<^k  in  the  (.'oll^ge  de  Fraiut-, 
but  hi*  had  si  iirccly  entered  \i))on  IhiH  office  when  he  wn.-; 
Beized  by  an  illncM  whu-h  ttrminated  in  hin  death  on  the 
attth  of  April,  18UG,  The  'Momoiw'  of  the  Academy  of 
iMeriptioni  contain  several  valuable  papers  bv  Villoison. 
Thtmaimmk  forbb  greek  woifc  on  Greeee,  in  toeen  large 
qenrto  Tolaawa,  ae  well  ae  h»  renarka  on  Toomefort 
and  on  Montfaucon's  •  PaiaeoL'i  aphia  Crneca,"  of  which  he 
likewise  intended  to  publish  a  luw  iditiun,  are  in  MS.  in 
the  royal  library  of  Paris. 

Villoison  wa-s  a  man  of  prodigious  learning :  he  po&ses!>ed 
an  cxtniordinar\'  memory,  and  a  quick  and  penctratinLr 
mind;  but  hia  thint  for  knowledge  was  «o  great,  that  he 
aearcaljr  allowed  Mmielf  time  to  digest  that  which  he  had 
acquired,  and  all  the  defects  of  his  worln  ariie  mora  or  leaa 
from  this  haste  and  want  of  reflection. 

(Dacier.  in  the  Mfiiio,r>i  of  the  Natimal  htuHtttU  of 
Franco:  Rta^niphir  I'nircrselU.) 

VILNA.  [Wii.NA.] 

VIMOUTIEUS.  [Urnk.] 

ViNA'GO.    [Coixntmox,  vol.       p.  867.1 

VINCA  (fipom  vUneOt  to  bind),  a  genua  air  plaata  be- 
longing to  the  nahual  aider  Apocynacev.  It  hae  a  B-eleft 
calyx,  with  linear  or  subulate  acute  ^iirnunts;  a  salver- 
shaped  corollii,  with  the  tube  Ioniser  than  the  calyx,  and 
the  throat  bearded,  the  segments  nf  the  limb  flat,  oblique, 
truncate  at  the  apex  ;  stamens  inserted  in  the  tliroat  en- 
closed with  .-^Jiort  tilamcntis,  each  of  tlie  anthers  ending  in 
a  hairy  membrane  at  the  apex,  which  connives  over  the 
Htiinua;  the  stigma  is  bearded,  seated  on  a  flat  orbicular 
diakt  which  ia  joooved  round  the  circumference ;  2  glands 
eltmtating  with  the  ovaries;  2  follicles,  few-«ceded,  de- 
liiscinir  longthwise ;  the  .seeds  cylindrical,  naked,  with 
<le^hy  ulhiiincn.  Five  or  siv  s-pceies  of  this  genus  have 
i)i'f':i  descnbi'd  :  they  are  creeping,  siifTiuticose,  or  hcr- 
biiceous  plants  with  hmooth,  stuning,  opposite  leaves,  with 
blue,  parple,  or  \vhite  llowei%  leated  on  solitary,  axillaiy, 
altsraate  pedunclea.  Tbqr  are  all  natiTee  of  Eoiope,  m 
ihadjr  places. 

V.  f/ifl/or,  the  Greater  Periwinkle.  ha.s  stems  rather  erect, 
ovato-aeute,  ciliated  leaves;  teeth  of  the  calyx  linear, 
subulate,  ciliated,  and  usually  with  a  smaller  tooth  on  eacli 
side  at  the  base ;  the  segments  of  the  corolla  are  broad 
and  ovate.  It  is  a  native  of  the  ndddle  aiul  southern  parts 
of  Kiut>pe,  and  is  apparently  wild  in  many  )nrts  of  Great 
Britain,  but  it  may  l)e  doubted  whether  it  is  an  ori- 

B'nal  native  of  this  island.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  fine  purplc- 
m  eeloun  and  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  8])ecies. 
Hie  En^'lish  name  periwinkle  seems  to  l)e  derived  Ik  iii 
tlie  J""reiKh  perceucke.  In  Chancer  s  time  it  was  called 
tpenriake:'— 

'Thm  ipmiKC  tfa«  Tioitt  al  twil  l' 
And  fmli  iwwuike  rkli  «f 

The  floweri  ispcar  early  in  spring,  and  oootiaM  open  all 
the  Mmmer.  It  ietrell  adapted  ftir  growinfron  the  ground 

of  shrubberies,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  hedt'erow  s,  or  in 
any  shady  place.  In  olden  limes  great  virtues  were  atln- 
buleil  to  the  periwinkle,  aiiinri'rst  other  things  Culpepper 
says  'the  leave-*  of  the  pcjuvinkle  eaten  by  man  and  wife 
together  do  vnuy^-  love  between  them.'  In  Italy  this  plant 
is  called  Jiore  tli  imtrte,  irom  the  practice  of  making  ger- 
laade  of  it  in  which  to  bnr^r  dead  childmn.  It  was  at  one 
tune  nnoh  need  in  aenmiea  and  incantations,  hence  the 
Fkeneh  stilt  call  it  vfolrffo  df»  tonien.  In  France  too 
this  plant  has  been  lately  much  grown  as  a  memorial  of 
fricncUliip.  This  has  ai wen  out  of  a  circumstance  in  the 
lile  of  .J(  an  .larqucs  Kous«cau,in  which,  after  thirty  yeai-s, 
he  was  suddenly  reminded  of  his  early  attadiment  to  Ma- 
dame de  Warens  by  the  sight  of  a  periwinkle  in  llower. 
Ht  iice  the  plant  is  consaciatod  tuix  (iota  KilPWsfty« 
I '.  mniur,  the  Lesser  PerinteUe,  has  produnlMwtatemk 
Li —   ^iMi*  M^tdctft^o^ 


ca^  liiiMr4eaeeolate  and  bluntiah;  the  segmenta  of  the 
eoraNahnmffiAattop;  the  flowertnir  stems  uaoally  eteet 

This  is  also  a  native  of  Europe,  in  the  same  situations  as 
the  lius*.  and  is  often  foniu!  in  Great  Britain.  It  varies 
much  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  sometimes 
double.  The  leaves  also  otten  become  variegated.  It  ia 
not  so  large  apiaataethe  hut*  and  may  he  gMwn  iath* 
same  situations. 

V.  herbocBo^  Herbaeeona  Periwinkle,  has  herbaeeoor 
proetrate  stems,  with  oblong^aiieeohita  amoolh  lea«e«w 
stalked  flowers,  atMi  a  ciliatM  eailyx.  The  flowem:are  aC 
a  pale  Ithie  colour.  It  is  an  eh'L'i'nt  plant,  nnd  is  a  l^ttbm 
of  Hungary,  i'.  rosea  is  an  E;i-t  liuhaii  pcriw iiiklo  ;  ithhv 
an  erect  stem  with  twin  s*^^Ml^■  iloweis.  Like  all  tlie 
species,  it  may  be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  di- 
viding the  roots.  It  is  continually  in  flowM;  '"ItiM  palh 
flowers,  and  two  or  three  vattetica  are  known  ni  gMdeBB. 

All  the  speoici  ara  easily  oalti'«ated«  aad>-eNr  mtqrde- 
sirable  planu  for  gudeBi^  MB  tiKy  retain  thw  kiwea  aH 
the  year  rotmd.  "  ' 

VINCK.  SAMUKIj^  a  distinguished  mathematician,  ami 
Plumian  Professor  of  A-^rononiy  nnd  lixperimental  Phi- 
losophy in  the  Univer>,ty  of  tJionbi  idge.  He  took  orders, 
and  he'  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconr}'  of  Bedl'ord.  He 
died  in  December,  1821. 

Professor  Vince  was  elected  a  Fdlow  of  the  Iloyal:  So- 
ciety in  1788,  having  nreviouslv  written  a  jja^^er  on  fric- 
tion, which  was  publislied  in  the  'Philosophical  Tr.ui.sac- 
tions'  for  17H5.  'ITiis  ]mper.  whieli  possessi  i  ronsider.ilile 
merit,  contains  a  desi uption  of  many  expemiients  made 
on  that  stibject,  from  which  it  is  concluded  tlml  fnctioii  u 
a  uniformly  retarding  force,  and  that  it  increases  ivitb  the 
smiaces  in  contact,  Duk  ia  a  lem  ratio  than  tlie  vreight  or 
preasore  of  the  moving  bodies  agairnt  eaeh  olfaer-s  it  is 
also  shown  that,  when  one  body  remains  long  atlCilvpri^ 
another,  a  certain  dei^ree  of  coiiesioii  takes  plaoe,  wfaieh' 
increases  the  Inclion.  Itisn^'ht  to  observe  that  the  se- 
cond of  these  laws  has  not  been  coiitirnied  by  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Coulomb,  this  philoMiplier  having  foundMDni 
the  friction  varies  with  the  preasurc  of  the  bomea. 

In  the  •  Philosophical  Transaetions'  for  1796  there  ie« 
paper  by  Vince,  entitled  *  Observations  on  liie  Theoiyof 
the  Motion  and  Resistance  of  Fluids,'  in  whieh  are  de^^- 
.scribed  sevenil  experiments  relating  to  the  ilist  hai  i,'e-i  nf 
wafer  through  )iipes  inscrfcd,  in  vertical  po^itlonJ,  m  the 
bottoms  of  vessels.  From  these  it  is  shown  that,  when  the 
pipes  are  leas  than  one  inch  in  length,  the  ratio  between 
the  tpuOla»  discharged  ftom  a  simple  oriiice  and  from  a 
pipe  are  ezaetlvto  one  mother  in  the  suliduplieate 
ratio  of  the  depths,  that  n,  of  the  dlstanees  ftom  ^  upper 
surface  of  the  wafer  in  the  vessel  to  the  orifice  and  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  pipe  :  the  ler^ults  of  the  experi- 
menls  n;  i  however  found  to  atrree  better  with  the  theory 
in  proportion  sia  the  pipes  are  longer.  Another  paper  by 
Vince,  which  is  entitled  '  Experiments  on  the  liesistaaea^ 
of  Bodies  moving  in  Fluids,'  was  mblialied  ia  tlie 
of  the  'Transactrane*  ibr  17W.  Theee  experhnenta < 
mode  with  bodies  at  considerable  distances  below  tiie  sur- 
face ;  and  it  was  found  tliat  when  the  Ixidy  is  a  plane  sur- 
face, and  also  when  it  is  a  hemisphere  movintr  with  the 
flat  side  foremost,  the  ex])erimenled  resistances  differed 
from  the  res  ilts  of  tlie  cencral  theory  in  the  ratio  of  3  to 
2  nearly.  Tlie  ratio  between  the  resistanvc  expcheiL 
bj  a  plane  surface  at  rest,  when  struck  by  a  fluid  in  i 
tion.  and  that  wliiph  tookplaoa  when  the  same  phme  wee 
made  to  move  In  the  told,  the  latter  being  at  rest,  was 
found  to  be  nearh'  as  (>  lo  5;  nnd  thiat 
that  wiiu  h  wn.s  olitamcd  I  \  Du  Buat. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  .laincs  Wwd,  Profetssor 
Vince  published  at  Ciimbridtre  a  'Course  of  Matheiuatice 
and  Natui-al  Pliilosophy,  for  the  XJm  of  Students  in  Hm 
Univenily  {'  and  of  this  valuable  work  there  have  am 
been  eeverd  effltienewlth  ooniiderable  imitrovemenla ;  tM 
parts  written  by  Vince  are  entitled  '  Elements  of  Conic 
Sections,  intended  as  Pi-eparations  f  or  the  readmi:  of  New- 
ton's Principia;'  'Princij)les  of  llnxions:  '  PriiuiiMes  of 
Hydrostatics;'  and  'Elements  of  Astronomy."  In  i7tW 
cniiR  out  his  'Treatise  of  Practical  Astronomy,'  in  quartoi 
containing  descriptions  of  the  eonstruetiona  and  the  uses 
of  astronomical  instnimenta;  bet  his  principal  wvrk  is  a 
'  Complete  6yitem  4Mf  Astronomy,'  which  was  published  at 


Cambridge  in  Svds.  4to.  (1797  to  1806).  The  flnttrohuM 
jMntwiiifc  «i>iMn«ie»  Tf£  Mm  «i|umimiaaa_aml  mall^maf  tka 
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I  tad  plust^  deduDfld  btm.  observAliooa :  put  of  the 
d  u  ooea|>ied  ^th  the  ititijflet  of  physical  Mironomy, 
V  iiweiiigaf ions  from  tho  thi-or)'  of  trcnenil  allraotion, 
oonoeri litis;  the  jn-iccshion  of  the  I'ciuiuoxost,  the  move- 
ments oftlu-  moon  and  ])l!inL'ts,  ol'  tlu'  apsides  and  nodes 
of  tlie  orbits,  and  the  variations  to  whicn  the  uiclinatious 
of  the  orbits  are  subject:  tlie  remainder  contiistsof  sevenl 
tables,  of  sreat  utility  in  the  tolutioa  of  proUesM  relating 
topcMtiafufaroiioiby.  The  thud  TolttntcoBlainsft  com- 
plete series  of  utronomiesl  tabtes  with  precepts  for  their 
tise ;  they  consist  of  Delambre's  table«  of  the  min,  moon, 
and  planpf.i,  and  of  flic  satellites  of  .lupitor,  and  Burt^'s 
tables  of  the  moon  ;  the  i  pochs  boiiier  chnii^'cJ  to  the  first 
dav  of  Janoarv  at  Greenwich  mean  noon. 

l*rofe«8or  Vince  published  a  pamijhlet  entitled  'The 
Credibility  of  Christianity  Vindicated,'  in  answer  to  Hume's 
obwBkianR  in  bia  'Eaiyoa  Miracles  f  andim  1806.  ou 
efttitM  *  OfcsOrvations cc'the  HypotheieevH^  h«re  b«en 
assumed  to  account  for  tlie  L'au.se  of  Gm\-itation  on  Me- 
chanical PrintiplcH.'  Tlu-  latter  was  read  before  the  Itoyal 
Society,  and  was  intended  to  l)e  the  Hakerian  Lecture  ; 
bot,  for  some  reason,  it  was  not  publialied  in  the  'Trans- 
actiOM.'  The  writer  endeavours  to  disprove  Newton's 
■ypniitkBi  ihat  miiLf  may  be  aocoonted  for  by  means 
oT  aa  dntte  floiti,  ana  he  conehalM  that  the  formation 
and  preservation  of  the  tiniverae  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
immediate  ajfency  of  the  Deity.  He  also  published  four 
Sermons,  which  lu-  hn,l  ; in:  ached  l.iplbre  the  Univci  ity. 
The  subject  of  these  diseoinves  is  a  confutation  of  atheism, 
from  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  heaxenly  bodies  :  tlie 
various  adaptations  of  the  parts  of  the  solar  system  to  one 
anMbar'aie  exhihitedi  and  offered  as  proofs  of  detiignin  its 
fipnaalion;  andthaoooMMfidflneaoCeactainplMOonena 
in  that  s^ttem  to  flion  wnioh  haTS  been  obacrrad  in  the 
stars  called  fixed  is  stated  as  an  eviilcncc  thatflwuniTCIM 
is  under  the  superintemlence  of  one  Ueim?. 
VINCKNNES.  [Ski.ne.  Department.] 
VINC'KNT,  ST.,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Columbian 
Aichipelago,  situated  between  13*  10'  and  V.r  •>"»'  N.  lat. 
aadai"  IV  aad  il"  20'  W.  long,,  having  Bartwdoes  on  the 
aail.  Cbwuribrta  fhe  aouth,  and  8t.  Coeia  on  the  north. 
The  area  of  St.  Vincent  is  less  than  that  of  the  county  of 
Rutland,  being  131  sqnare  miles,  or  rather  more  than  &1,0()0 
acres.  It  is  one  of  the  nio«t  beautiful  islands  of  the  Ca- 
ribbce  J^roup,  of  an  oval  form,  IH  miles  Ion?  by  11  broad  ; 
and  though  the  surface  is  irregular,  the  \ alleys,  some  of 
which  are  very  boautt&l,  possess  a  fertile  soil  and  are  well 
vatcced.  The  ooail  b  bold  and  rocky,  and  a  range  of 
hUtk  wvfi^wt  mmm  the  island  from  noctii  to  aonth. 
ne  Gretndines  consist  of  several  snail  islela  off  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  coast.  Hcqnia,  the  largest,  has 
an  area  of  37tXJ  leies,  ;iiid  there  are  seven  others,  some  of 
which  are  partiuljy  cultivated.  Bequia  possesses  a  tine 
hari>our,  called  Admiralty  Bay.  Tlie  most  remarkable  phy- 
rind  feature  of  St.  Vincent  is  the  SoufFridre,  a  volcanic 
Meunlain  3Q00  fieak  high,  with  a  crater  haiC  a  mile  in 
diaoMlcr,  fteoa  tiie  eentre  ofwhidi  rises  a  eonieal  hill  800 
tu^V^,  and  200  feet  in  diameter  at  the  beae.  After  a 
ropoae  of  nearly  a  century  an  eruption  of  the  monntaln 
took  place  in  1812.  St.  Viiu-ent  has  several  times  suffered 
aeveHely  from  hurricanes,  but  it  is  one  of  the  heaUlutst 
islfwds  of  the  arcliipelii;.;o. 

St.  Vincent  was  discovered  by  Colnmbus  in  149H,  at 
which  time  the  natives  were  liunu  rous,  and  continued  to 
be  safof  alMH  poiod afterwatds.  The  eidstenoe  of  two 
distinct  raeea  m  the  island,  before  itasettlenient  bf  Eiiio> 
peans,  one  exhiliitin^  the  features  of  the  African  negrO),  ie 
accounted  lor  by  a  slave-ship  from  Guinea  having,  it  issud, 
l>c»,n  wrecked  on  tlie  coast  alwiit  107").  Karly  in  the  18th 
century  the  negro  Caribs,  as  they  were  called,  had  become 
verj'  numerous,  partly  by  the  accession  of  runaway  slaves 
Uaok  Bari)wteee>  and  partly  by  tlie  children  thev  had  by 
Hm  IndiBii  traeMn*  and  they  move  the  aborif^oal  jrapula 


tion  into  the  north-west  part  of  the  island.'  In  1672 
Charles  II.  included  St.  Vincent  with  Baibadoes  and  se- 
veral t>ther  is!amk  umler  one  "government,  but  thl->  assump- 
tion of  autlmnty  was  merely  nominal  so  far  tk>  relates 
to  St.  Vinctjtit,  vshu  li  was  seldom  viMted.  In  1714  the 
French  began  to  form  a  s*  lllement  vkilh  the  permi-Mon  of 
the  natives;  and  in  1722  or  1723, George  I.  having  granted 
the  iahuid  ip  tte  A«ke  of  Maribomogh,  an  expeditiom  was 
»10  «Mite  poMon  of  iTivMeb^cd.  .  Sbr 


the  French  and  the  finglith.  and  the  island  was  dedeied 
neuttal  by  the  treatjr  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  in  174S.  When 

the  Knglish  took  potaeesion  of  it  in  17ii2,  the  b.tt!<  rs  v.l:o 
chielly  French,  but  l>y  the  treaty  of  rails  in  17i>5  U  v.  ui 
cedeil  to  Cireat  Ihitain.  Tc'i  years  al\er\v;u<ls  the  t  aribs 
were  in  open  ho^tililies  with  the  Britisli,  wluch  cootmued 
two  years,  until  tliey  were  pacified  by  a  treaty  concluded 
with'  them  in  1773.  under  which  a  certain  part  of  the 
island  was  assigned  to  them.  The  French  took  posecsMon 
of  SL  Vincent  during  the  Ameticau  war,  in  1770,  but  it- 
was  restored  to  the  British  crown  at  the  peace  in  1783.  In 
the  subsequent  v.ar  with  Fiance,  the  Cariljs.  s'iniiilatetl  by 
French  emissaries.,  revoiletl,  and  the  icsuit  was  the  re- 
inov:Ll  of  the  native  population,  about  ."uXKj  m  number,  to 
the  island  of  lioatan,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  St.  Vincent 
is  a  dependeMy  offlM  government  of  BaiiNUious,  under  a 
lieutenant-goremor,  who  ia  assisted  by  a  council  of  tvelra 
nemben,  'who  are  unially  official  peieons  or  dependeak' 
upon  the  gwcming  power.  The  House  of  Assembly  cO»< 
sista  of  nineteen  raembere,  returned  from  difTereiit  districfs 
of  the  island  by  frecholilei>  and  householders  who  hold  the 
reauisite  property  qualiiicalioii.H.  It  is  urged  that,  instead 
of  being  subject  to  Barbadoes,the  local  government  ought 
now  to  enjov  the  advantage  of  direct  correspondence  with 
the  Colonial  office ;  and  the  rapidity  uid  certainty  of  com- 
muniflatiott  occeeioned  by  the  estaUisbinent  of  a  hne  of 
steam-boats  between  Enghund  and  the  West  India  co- 
lonies renders  this  change  not  altogether  unreasonable. 
St.  \  inei  :it  is  in  ttie  dioeese  of  Barbadoes.  Tile  island 
was  divi'lul  i;i1o  li%e  parishes  in  1797- 

In  1783  there  were  Gl  sugar-estates  in  St.  Vincent;  500 
acres  were  planted  with  cofi'ee ;  200  with  cacao ;  400  wire 
in  cotton :  90  in  indigo;  and  SOU  in  tobaeeo.  The  pro- 
dam  of  uw  idand  in  1898,  1887,  and  ISUi  mt  m  fol- 
lows: 


IS37.  ' 

113a. 

Sugar  '  . 

.  lbs.  51.591,196 

22,987.000 

2l,8ti7,fis'0 

Kum 

.gals. 

303,522 

32iJ,742 

Mol.isses. 

.gals. 

4U3,aj2 

4.'j7.3-23 

375,275 
27,374 

Arrow-root 

.  lbs. 

40,3G<J 

4l,4CiI 

Coffee  • 

.  Ibe. 

535 

042 

2H2 

Cocoa 

.  lbs. 

7.721 

1,-4.11 

0,588 

Cotton  . 

.  lbs. 

se^ii 

il.7uG 

l.'),(J;">U 

The  fbllowing  are  the  muintiti^^|Oftl^^h>£f  articles  of 
prodnee  imported  into  GreiA  Bdtam  frqin  K.rViac«at,  ftoift 
i83ltol8#lindiMiTe:-  ' 

Bagar.      MoImmil        Kaa.         CbBIw.  Coms. 
ewt.  e«l.  fh.  Itt.  ■  I**. 

1831     221,662     23.801     160,211         44  .  Bfita 

1833    186,812    28.828      28^732       ..  '912 

1833     1M,889    48,eno      89,206        192  2,713 

1R31  21:1,017  33,0f)4  93,397  197  4,279 
iKi")      li>o,0l7      2(J.4;"»5      lKy,l.">t         118  272 

1836  180.482     37,907       1'2,1K3         .,  l.:Ci<» 

1837  21)1,191      M.nM     2U0,«r2r>      5,335  2,.'j'2r> 

1838  194,182  •i'),m'J  181,002  OD  3,lUl 
1838     151,899    3^051     188.607         85  760 

1840  101.020    I9fi»     Uajm       tWt  6.442 

1841  110,205     31,587      88.909  1,75N 
In  1837  the  value  of  Britisli  produce  and  manufactures 

imported  into  St.  Vincent  wa-s  17>^H.')'..  ajid  the  expoHs 
to  the  motlici-coimtry  were  valued  at  379,GHG/.  in  latH 
the  cnniir.eree  of  the  island  eniiiloyed  about  2G,O0U  tons 

of  sliipuing  outwards;  43  ships  sailedjfor  the  ports  of  the 
I  nited  Kingdom :  213 fiw  Bntish colonial  ports;  and  79 
tut  foreign  parte. 
The  popnialion  of  8t  Vineent  in  1787  eonsisted  of  14B0 

whites.  3tW  free  coloured-persons,  ami  11,8.^3  slaves.  In 
183-1  the  white  po])ulation  was  KJOl  ;  free  coloui  ed-yxjrsons 
2824;  and  the  ■  nitpreutired  lahuurers '  I  late  slavt  s  <  were 
22,997.  The  .sla\  e-owners  received  comjii-nsation  out  of 
the  parliomentnrv-  grant  to  the  amount  of  ri90,779/.  Kings- 
town, the  capital  of  the  island,  contains  about  2000  inha- 
bitants. It  has  a  few  public  buildings,  and  a  chorah 
capable  of  holding  2000  penons.  There  is  a  Ixrtanic  gar- 
den of  thirty  acres,  which  was  formed  more  tlian  YmC  a 
century  ago. 

,  Kdwards's  //  rst  ImlifK,  vol.  i.,  p.  407 :  Parliammtarg 

JMifrng ;  Mr.  Porter  s  Tcl/iea.) 

VLNCENT,  KARL  ST.    [Jewvis,  John-.] 
\  I.NCENT,  WILLIAM.  D.D..  was  born  2nd  Novem- 
ber, 1786,  in  tlie  eity^oCLowloa,  whoie  hie  ihther  omied 
M-  tMufaHMi  tnt  aa  a  niaher.  dftcmwds  is  «  Avtwal 
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followed  the  Lisbon  cartbuuala'  of  17'>3,  in  which  also  hi» 
second  son  perished.  Williajii,  \vlio  uas  his  thhtl,  was 
■dmittcd  a  kinjtc's  scholar  of  \Vi  -,tniin>1(  r  sfhool  in  17-">;J, 
WW  thence  eU'cted  a  scholar  of  Ti  inity  Co'.'-itti  ,  Cambridge, 
ia  1757,  and  in  1701  took  his  degree  of  B.A..  and  wa* 
dioseD  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  The  next  year  he  was 
ranointed  one  of  the  mhen  of  Westmiiuter  achooli  in 
1764  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. ;  and  in  1771,  having 
passed  through  the  previous  gradations,  he  rose  to  be 
second  master  of  the  school  on  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
I.loyd.  'Hii!  same  year  lie  was  also  noniinatid  diu'  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  Soon  alU-r  this  he 
majried  Miss  Hannah  Vfyttt.  In  177G  he  took  his  degree 
of  DJ).  in  1778  he  waa  weaeoted  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  to  the  vicarage  of  Longdon  in 
Wovci -,t(  i--hiro  ;  but  this  living  he  resigned,  after  having 
held  it  abuiit  bah'  a  jcar,  on  being  collated  by  tile  arch- 
l)i^hopof  fanteibury  \o  Ihe  united  leetorie?.  of  xVllhaliows 
the  CJreat  and  Lesi/in  Tiuune^  Sireet,  London.  At  lengUi, 
ill  17^8,  un  the  death  of  Dr.  Siuilh,  Dr.  Vincent  succeeded 
Iiim  as  hfad-masler  of  Westminster  School.  Tliis  situation 
he  continued  to  hdd,  dis^arging  its  duties  with  di!>tin- 

Rlishod  ability,  till,  on  the  transition  of  Bishop  Horsley 
>ni  the  see  of  Rochester  to  that  of  St.  Asaph  in  1802,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  crown  the  bishop's  8ucce.■L^or  in  the 
deanery  of  Westminster,  having  already  been  presented  to 
a  prebend  in  that  church  tlie  year  before.  In  1803  the 
rectory  of  St.  Jolm's,  Westminster,  which  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  having  become  vacant,  and  the 
nomination  falling  to  his  turn, M  took  thai  living  for  him- 
self and  resigned  Allhallows,  wMoh  however  he  obtained 
fur  his  eldest  son.  Fnially,  in  180."),  he  exchanged  St. 
.John's  for  the  rectory  of  Islip  in  Ovtoidshirt,  tlie  patron- 
ai;e  of  which  also  belongs  to  the  church  of  Westminster. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Westminster,  on  th^  21st  of 
Decemlier,  1815. 

Dr.  Vincent'a  fttst  publication  vna  an  ioonymoua 
'Letter  to  Dr.  Richard  Wataon,  Reriua  Profeaor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridu'e  afterwards  hl-shop  of  Llandaff;. 
OCCa.sione<l  by  his  Si-nnon  preached  l)efore  the  Uui%  ersi'y." 
8vo.,  T.ond.,  17^-  It  an  a1tai-k  upon  cerlaiu  jn/iitical 
principles  announced  in  Watson's  printed  sernuin.  This 
waa  followed  by  'A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Yeajly  Meet- 
iour  of  the  Chanty  ChUdien  at  St  FeulV  4to.,  1784 ; '  Con- 
jliaeretiona  on  Parochial  M une/ Svo^  I7I7;  *  A  Sermon 

S cached  at  the  Anniveraan'  Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the 
ergy,'  4to.,  1789  ;  and  '  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Mar- 
trarefs,  Westminster,  for  the  (hey-coat  School  of  the 
Parish,'  Kvo.,  1792.  This  last  discourse,  wliieh  was  an- 
other proclamation  and  defence  of  its  author's  strong  con- 
servative politics,  was  printed  at  the  request  of  the  Asso- 
ciation against  Republicans  and  Levellers,  by  whom,  it  is 
said,  above  twenty  thousand  copies  of  it  were  «Uatributed. 
In  1703  Dr.  TIneent  publiihed  a  ihoit  Latin  tract  entitled 
'  Tie  Legione  Manliana,  Quacstio  ex  I.ivio  desumpla,'  Sec, 
4to.  It  is  an  explanation  of  what  had  appeared  to  be  an 
ii reconciliabie  difference  lietwecn  the  account  of  the 
Roman  leuinn  given  by  Poly  bins  book  vi.,  c.  1)  and  what 
is  said  In  J.ivy  ^book  viii.,  c.  8)  about  a  manoeuvre  of  the 
eonsul  T.  ManUua  in  hia  battle  with  the  Latins  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  YeaQvias,  a.u.  413.  Bia  next  publication,  which 
appeared  in  17D4,  was  a  tract  in  9vo.,  entitled  ' The  Ori- 
giiialion  of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  Hypothesis.'  Singvdarly 
t  non^h.  in  tlie  same  week  in  winch  this  pertbruiance 
issued  from  the  press  in  London,  there  appeared  at  Edin- 
burgh a  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  the  '  EncYclopa>dia 
Britannica,'  in  which,  in  an  article  on  Philoiugy,  was 
given  a  view  of  the  origination  of  the  inflections  of  the 
Greek  verb  eimost  identical  with  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
Vincent.  The  author  of  the  Edinburgh  article  was  the 
late  David  Doig,  LL.D.,  a  veiy  remarkable  man,  then 
luastei'  of  the  giainniar-school  of  Stirling,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  oi'  eiglil}-one,  in  iHiKl.  \'incenl  immediately 
sought  out  Duig,  and  although,  we  believe,  they  never 
meC  they  became  friends  through  Uie  medium  of  an  epis- 
tolaiy  correapoodeoce.  Vincent's  speculatiqii  ezteQaed 
«nd  put  into  a  new  shape,  was  reproduced  the  idlowing 
year.  1795,  under  the  title  of  *Tne  Gfff^  Vc^  aq^yzeo, 
an  Hypothesis.' 

In  17^7  appeared,  in  a  quarto  vohunc,  the  first  of  tin 
works  w  hich  have  principally-  established  Dr.  Vincent  s 
reputation,  'The  Voyage  of  Ncarchus  to  Uie  Euphrates, 
/j^llected  from  Utc  onginal  jo^))4  prcse^^ved  by  Axt'u^ 


[Nkarchus.]   This  was  followed  in  1800  by  'The  l*e* 

riplus  of  the  Erj'thraean  Sea,  part  first,  containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Navigation  of  the  Antients  from  the  Sea  of 
Suez  to  the  Coast  of  Zanguebar,  with  Dissertatiii:i^.'  The 
Second  Part,  containing  the  navigation  I'luni  the  Gulf  of 
iClanato  the  island  of  Ceylon,  appeared  in  ISOo ;  andboU^, 
the  Nearchus  and  Periplus  were  nemtblished  toa»Uieiv  ia 
two  volumes  quarto,  in  1807,  under  the  title  of  *Tbe  HUh 
tory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Auficnbi  m 
the  Indian  Ocean.'  A  Supplemental  volume,  coatainine 
the  Greek  text  uf  tlie  two  voyages,  was  afterwards  uddeo, 
with  an  English  translation  and  also  part  of  Arrian^^ 
Indian  History.  This  work  forma  One  of  the  mo^  lint* 
portant  contributions  to  anticnt  geognphythat  mpdfn^, 
scholanhip  has  produced.  ^  "*„ 

Dr.  Vincent  contributed  several  valuable  article^  tq 
'Cl.i.ssical  .loiirnal.'and  lie  was  also  a  iTeiinent  write'cintne' 
'British  Critic'  till  near  the  elosc  of  bis  life.  He  printed, 
but  did  not  publish,  a  letter  in  French,  aiMrea*ea  to  ftL 
Barbie  du  Bocage,  who  had  attacked  hi>  Xi  urchu^T 
only  other  separate  publications  were, '  A  Dclence  ot 
Public  Education,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bis^P  of. 
Meath,'  Svo.,  1802 ;  and  'A  Sermon  preached  before  the, 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Day  of  General  Thanksravlng 
for  Peace,'  41o.,  the  same  year.  Tlie  '  !)•  fi  lice  of  Public 
Edncation,' which  he  wrote  and  publi^ln  1  immediately 
before  lei  minating  his  connection  with  W  «  i!  uunstcr  School, 
was  an  answer  to  certain  attacks  recently  made  on  th^ 
system  of  our  public  schools,  which  \Nas  charged  wi|h 
a  nefl^eot  of  reliaioua  inatructioa.  One  of  the  pnn4|ial 
ftuthon  of  the  attaelcf  waa  Dr.  O^eime,  the  prelate  tO 

whuni  '\'irict'::1  a(!Jres>ed  his  'Defence,'  which  parsed 
rapidly  through  tluee  editions.  It  is  .>aid  to  have  been 
the  only  one  of  his  publications  from  which  he  ever  de- 
rived any  pecuniary  profit ;  lie  presented  what  he  got  Iroui 
it  to  his  wite  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  aulhoi-ship.  Jt  yitA 
to  thia  publication  also  that  he  was  indebtedfur  tM  dfa^ieiiy 
of  Westminater,  which  was  given  him  by  Mr.  Aodinfi^ 
then  first  lord  oflhe  treasury,  avowedly  as  an  expres»ion  of 
his  admiiatiou  of  the  Defence  of  Pulilic  Schools.  Wien 
^'incent  rej)ublislird  his  Nearchus  and  the  Periplus,  in 
hSU ),  he  dedicated  the  work  to  his  patron,  then  Ucome 
Lord  Sidmouth. 

By  his  wife,  who  died  in  1807,  Dr.  Vincent  had 
sons,  the  Rev.  W.  St.  Andrew  Vincent  and  George  Giie^ 
Vincent,  Eso.  The  history  of  his  life  lias  been  given  at 
ample  length  by  his  iiiend  Archdeacon  Nare^  in  a  cp^ 
munication  priidcd  in  the  28th  and  2g'th.^0e..,9^,|M 
'Classical  Jounial.'  ,  '..  j,^^ 

yiTCCI,  LIONA'RDO  DA.  one  of  the  most  ^oio- 
lished  men  of  an  accomplished  age,  and  for  the  extent  oX 
is  knowledge  in  tlie  arts  and  sciences  yet  uniivaUcd*  WfU^ 
bomat  Yinci  in  the  Val  d'Ano  below  Florence,  io  1452. 
Ifia  IhtherFletio  daTtnei,  of  whom  he  was  a  natural  son. 
was  a  notary,  and  in  the  year  148-1  notary  to  the  >iguoiy  of 
I'lorence.  He  had  three  wives,  but  his  son  Lionaido  was 
born  before  hi»  fii'^t  marriage,  in  his  twenty-third  year; 
the  mother  of  lionardo  is  not  known.  Lionardo  evinced 
as  a  boy  remarkably  quick  abilitica  for  eveiything  that  lu: 
turned  hia  atteation  to,  but  vnre  fprticularly  for  antlt- 
metic,  muaic,  and  drawing :  hia  chawing^  appeared  to  be 

sometliinsi  wonderful  to  h'i>  fa'btr,  wlio  showed  them  to 
Andrea  \'crrocchio.  This  teltbratid  artist  was  likewise 
surprised  to  Mirh  i)Uidiieiiun*  Irom  an  uniiist ructed 
hand,  and  willingly  took  Lionardo  as  a  pupil :  but  he  was 
soon  much  more  astonished  when  he  perceived  the  rapid 
progress  his  pupil  made ;  he  felt  bia  owa  infariofity,  ujd 
when  Lionardo  painted  an  angel  in  a  picture  of  the  Bap* 
tism  of  Chriat,  ao  superior  to  the  other  figures,  that  it 
made  the  inferiority  of  Verroochio  apparent  to  all,  he 
gave  up  paintin:!  from  that  lime  for  ever.  This  picture  is 
now  in  the  ueadeiny  of  Florence.  The  first  origmal  JMC- 
ture  of  Liuiiaido's,  mentioned  by  Vasari,  was  the  so-ralle4, 
Kotella  del  Fico,  a  round  board  of  fig-tree,  upon  which  h% 
fatlier  requested  iiim  to  paint  something  lor  one  of  a 
tenauta>  Iiinnardob  wiMun^  to  astonish  nis  father,  deleft 
n^ned  to  execnta  waiiething  extraordinary  that  ahouU 
produce  ibi  effect  cf  the  head  df  Meju.va;  and  liaving 
ureparcd  tiie  uitelTa  and  covered  il  wuh  plaster,  he  col- 
lecleil  allllo^l  every  kind  of  reijtile  and  composed  fiom 
them  a  mousler  of  most  horrible  appearance ;  it  seemed 
alive,  its  eyes  flaahed  flic,  and  it  appeared  to  breathe  da* 
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mjn  his  fathrr,  whn  thonprht  it  so  wonderful  thnt  he  car- 
nd  it  imiTu  li  itt'ly  to  a  jnclurc-clfalcr  of  Florence-,  sold  it 
fbr  a  hundred  ducats,  and  purchased  for  .1  trifle  an  or- 
l^aiy  ^iccc,  which  h»?  sent  to  his  tenant.  This  curious 
^Dduetioa  «u  aaeniaidi  wld  to  the  dtike  of  Milaa  lior 

"'AWiough  Tjonardo  devoted  himself  enfhu'^iastically  to 
p^fitins^,  he  appears  to  have  found  time  also  to  study 
many  other  arts  and  scirncr-s  — sculpture,  architecture,  en- 
gineering, and  meclianics  generally,  botany,  anatomy, 
antHiemin^  «nd  ■sliunomy ;  he  was  also  a  poet  and  an 
^^llent  extemporo  perfbrroer  on  the  Inc.  He  vm  not 
oriiy  a  student  tn  inese  bruidMi  of  imowIedKe,  Imt  tc 
OMster.  ftis  acquirements  eaimot  better  tola  than  in 
his  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  liudovico  il  Moro,  duke  of 
Milan,  when  he  offered  him  his  service^: — 'Mo*  Ilhis- 
trious  Sipior — Having  seen  and  sufficiently  considcicj  the 
specimens  of  all  those  who  repute  themselves  inventors 
uiid  makenof  itutnuncnts  of  war,  and  found  them  nothing 
«^*of  tliB  eontthon  way :  I  am  willing,  without  derogating 
ttom  the  merit  of  another,  to  explain  to  your  excellency 
the  iecref*  which  I  possess  :  and  I  hope  at  fit  opportunities 
to  be  enabled  to  ::iv('  proofs  ol"  niy  efficiency  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing makers,  •'liicli  I  uill  r.mv  only  briefly  mention. 

'1.  I  have  iV'  ■  uf  maki'i:;  tiii(l:ri'*  i  vt:  1  mely  lltjht  and 
jfbrtablc,  !)oth  tor  the  pursuit  of  or  ttic  retreat  from  an 
enemy ;  and  others  that  shall  be  very  strong  and  lire- 
proof;  and  ea^  to  flx  and  take  up  a^in.  And  I  have 
means  to  bum  and  deahroY  ttose  or  the  enemy. 

•2..  Inca.se  of  a  siege,  I  can  remove  the  water  from  tlic 
ditchi^S;  make  >>ra1in£f-ladders  and  all  other  neces.sary  in- 
B^m^ts  for  s-i:'h  an  exjinlitinn. 

*3.  If,  through  the  height  of  the  fortiflcation.s  or  the 
strisnjcith  of  the  position  of  any  place,  it  camiot  be  effectu- 
a^y  IjombriMed,  I  have  means  of  destroyiof  any  such  for- 
tress, provided  it  be  not  built  upon  stone. 

•  4.  I  can  -dUo  make  hombs  most  convenient  and  portable, 
which  sliall  ain-c  great  confusion  and  loss  to  the  enemy. 

'5. 1  can  arrive  a1  any  (place  ?)  by  means  of  excavaliooii 
and  crooked  and  narrow  ways  made  without  any  noise, 
^TjeQ  whereU  is  required  to  pass  under  ditches  or  a  river. 

't.  I  cad  iJao  construct  covered  waggons  which  shall  be 
proof  afsinst  any  fbrce,  and  entering  mto  the  midst  of  the 
eneniv  will  break  any  number  of  men,  and  make  way  for 
flie  iiifantrj-  to  follow  without  hurt  or  impediment. 

'  7-  I  can  also,  if  nccessarj',  make  bombs,  mortars,  or 
field-pieces  of  beautilVil  and  useful  shapes  quite  out  of  the 
common  method. 
'8.  If  bombs  (^Konot  be  brought  to  bear,  I  can  make 
"  "  ,  bBlttiaei  and  other  most  efficient  instruments ; 
tiih  cbfMtruct  At  liiaehines  of  offeoce  for  aiqr 
iiiy  Whatever. 

,.'Por  naval  operations  also  I  can  construct  many  in- 
stirifinents  both  of  offence  and  defence  :  I  can  make  vessels 
that  shall  In  bomb-proof. 

•  10.  In  times  of  peace  I  think  I  can  as  well  as  any  other 
ipiiKe  designs  of  buiUiOj^,  for  public  or  for  private  pur- 

J  can  aUo  ewief  water  from  one  place  to  an- 

_,^ill  also  undertake  any  work  in  sculpture,  in  marble, 
flpbronzc,  or  in  lerra-cotta  :  likewise  in  painting  I  can  do 
what  can  be  done  as  well  as  any  man,  be  lie  who  he  may. 
^•I  can  execute  the  bronze  horses  to  be  erected  to  tlie 
mmorv  and  gloiy  of  your  illoatriotta  ftther,  and  fh«  re> 
npwned  house  of  Sforn. 

•  And  If  some  of  the  above  things  should  appear  to  any 
one  impracticable  and  impossible,  I  am  prepaired  to  make 
experiments  in  your  park  or  in  any  other  place  in  which  it 
may  please  your  Excellenqf,  V>  whom  I  UMst  humbly  re- 
commend myself,"  &c. 

There  is  no  date  to  this  letter,  hut  it  was  probably 
written  about  1483,  or  perhaps  eariier  j  it  is  written  from 
rig}it  to  left,  as  are  all  tlic  manuseifpli  of  liooariOt  and  is 
injhc  Ambrorian  Library  at  Milan. 
'  The  duke  took  Lionarao  info  his  Service,  with  a  salary 
of  fjOO  scudi  per  annum.  Wliy  In-  cluw  to  leave  Florence 
is  not  known:  he  had  made  several  propositions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  city  and  the  state,  wbit  h  were  not 
Cstened  to.  Ttiis  however  may  have  had  no  sudi  influi  nee 
itpon  him  a-s  to  make  him  leave  Florence,  (hie  of  his  pro- 
poaitioiBs  waa  to  convey Jhe  river        |fom  Florence  to 

info  a  taiiaL  '  ,*  ^.  \ 
'^Tboiii|!h  Uontrilo  ^levoted  fnor^  tune  to  ^^ntibg  than 


to  any  thing  else,  he  did  not  make  many  designs  before  .le 
went  to  "Milan.  Tlu'  following  are  mentioned  bv  Vasari  :— 
a  Cartoon  of  Ad.im  and  Eve,  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  to 
be  worked  in  tapestry  in  Flanders ;  it  was  considered  in 
its  time  to  have  been  the  beat  work  that  had  ever  been 
produced ;  a  painting  of  the  Madonna,  in  which  there  was 
a  vase  of  flowers  admirably  painted :  it  was  afterwards 
purchased  at  a  great  price  by  Pope  Clement  VII. :  a  de- 
sign of  Neptune,  dia-.vn  in  his  ear  by  sea-hoi->-i's,  sur- 
rounded by  tritons  and  mermaids,  with  other  accessaries  ; 
and  the  head  of  an  Angel,  which  waa  in  the  Palazzo 
VecclUo.  Do,  Vinci's  appliMfion  was  indefiNtigable ;  he 
sketched  tton  memory  smking  ikees  that  he  saw  in  tin 
streets;  witnessed  trials  and  executions  for  the  MJbe  of 
studying  expression  ;  invited  people  of  the  labouring  class 
to  sup  w'ih  him.  tobl  them  ridictilous  stories,  and  drew 
their  faces  :  some  of  these  drawings  were  published  by 
Clarke,  in  17^<0,  from  drawings  by  Hollar,  taken  fh)m  the 
Portland  Museum.  He  painted'  also  before  he  went  to 
Milan  the  Mediwa's  Head,  now  in  the  Florentine  gallery. 
The  silly  story  told  by  Va-sari  that  the  duke  of  Milan  ifi- 
nted  Lionardo  to  go  and  play  the  l>Te  and  m\g  to  him.  is  an 
imputation  on  the  couunon  sense  of  the  duke,  that  be  could 
send,  and  an  insult  on  the  manly  character  of  the  painter 
that  he  coidd  accept,  such  an  invitation.  Lionardo  does 
not  even  mention  music  in  his  letter  to  Ludovico,  although 
he  was  accounted  the  best  performer  on  the  IjTC  of  nil 
a^  In  Milan,  tiesides  performing  nam  and  various  ier> 
vices  Ibr  the  duke,  Lionardo  estatMbhedT  (br  Mm  an  aea^ 
demy  of  the  arts  about  11^',  and  formed  a  great  school. 
His  fust  public  work  in  theailsw.as  the  model  for  a  bronze 
ei|:  1  ;  la  ri  >ta1ue  of  Fnince-c;i  Sforza,  mentioned  in  his 
letter.  He  painted  also  for  Ludovico  portraits  of  his  two 
favourites,  Cecilia  Gallerani  and  Lucrezia  Crevelli :  there 
is  a  copy  of  the  former  in  the  Milanese  gallerr;  the  second 
is  said  to  be  in  the  louvre  at  Paris  (No.  1091% 
When  the  duke  went  to  meet  dMlleaVIII.  at  Pavia  in 


1494,  Lionanio  accompanied  him,  and  he  took  that  onpor- 
tunity  of  studying  anatomy  with  the  celebrated  Marc 
Antonio  della  Torre,  with  whom  he  became  on  very 


noises 


friendly  terms.  Lionardo  made  many  anatomical  draw- 
ings in  red  chalk  for  Della  Torre  ;  and  Dr.  Hunter,  who 
examined  some  of  them  In  one  of  the  royal  collections  in 
London,  saya  in  liis  Lectures,  published  in  1784,  that  they  are 
most  minutely  correct.  About  the  year  149B  Lionardo 
wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  respective  merits  of  painting  and 
sculnture,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  duke,  hut  it  isnov/ lost. 

All  the  various  works  executed  or  \vritten  l)y  lionardo 
da  Vinci  cannot  be  mentioned  in  a  short  notice.  The 
bare  enumeration  of  the  titles  alone  of  his  tieatiseS)  of 
which  he  wrote  seven]  at  this  period,  woukl  oeoupv  much 
space.  Tn  1490  he  painted  a  pietnre  of  the  Nativity, 
which  Ludovico  presented  to  the  empcmr  Maximilian  the 
-same  year,  at  Pavia;  it  is  now  in  the  gallery  at  Vienna. 

In  1407  he  commenced  his  celebrated  paintine;  of  tlie 
I..a5t  Supper,  on  a  wall  of  the  relector^-  of  the  Dominican 
convent  of  the  Madonna  delle  Oraae.  This  work,  the 
greatest  that  had  then  appaand,  was  copied  several  times 
whiie  it  was  in  a  good  state,  and  it  is  well  known  ftom 
Frey's,  Morgfien's,  and  other  numerous  engravings  of  it. 
One  of  tJic  bc»f  cojnes  is  that  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London,  made  by  Marco  Oggioui.  purrh.tsed  by  Sir 
Tliomas  Lawrence  in  Italy:  there  are  twelve  old  copies 
still  extant.  It  v  as  restored  bv  Bellotfi  in  172G.  Tlieie 
was  nothing  of  the  original  work  remaining  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  except  the  heads  of  three  apostles,  which 
were  very  lUnt :  it  was  nearly  destroved  about  fifty  years 
afler  it  was  painted ;  and  some  FVencb  sotdien  iii  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  finished  i's  destruction  by  amusing  them- 
selves with  firiiiiT  at  the  various  heads  in  it.  It  was  painted 
in  some  new  manner  in  oil,  and  its  rapid  decay  ha.s  been 
attributed  to  the  imperfect  or  bad  vehicles  used  by  Lio- 
nardo. This  was  the  last  work  of  importance  in  painting 
w  hich  Lionardo  executed  in  Milan.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  that  place  witliont  having  Mst  his  great  eques'rian 
statue  of  Ludovico's  father,  Francesco  Sforza:  the  uiould 
was  ready,  and  he  waa  waiting  only  for  the  metal ;  but 
this  I.r.dii\ieo  was  not  aide  to  give  him;  he  re(iuired 
2lMI,tKJ<J  jxjundii  of  bronze.  Tlie  affairs  of  the  duke  were  in 
so  bad  a  state,  that  lie  could  not  even  pay  Lionardo  his 
salary,  which,  in  HUl),  was  two  years  in  arrear ;  hut  he 
made  him  a  present  of  a  small  freehold  estate  near  the 
Foda  Veioelliiia.  After  tiie  duke's  flight  fiom  Milan  in 
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tliat  year,  before  LoiiU  XII.  of  Franco,  Lionaiilo  had 
no  lon^LT  H"U  i  i'fison  lor  staying  Ibcrc ;  but  wlu'ii  he 
saw  his  work*  destroyed  by  tlie  Frencli,  who  broke  up  his 
model  for  the  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  he  left  tlie  place 
in  di^giut,  and  retwiwd  to  Floivace  in  tt»  year  1300, 
accompanied  by  his  fovourite  gcholar  and  assistant,  SatsU, 
and  lus  friend  Luca  I'aciulo.  lie  w.i-  nci'i\e'.l  by 
Pictro  Soderiiii.  the  •luulaloiiierc  wliu  h;ui  i;mi  er.rol'i'J  m 
the  list  of  ait;>.ts  einpluycil  by  the  ijDvenuiieiit,  and  fixed 
an  annual  pension  upon  him.  lii;^  first  ^n  at  work  \va:> 
the  Cartoon  of  SL  Anne,  for  the  church  of  the  Aniuuiziatu, 
»  work  which  created  an  extiaordinary  aeuaation.  but  Lio- 
nurdo  never  executed  it  in  colours.  He  made  also  about 
the  bametime  the  celebrated  portrait  of  the  Madonna  Lisa, 
the  wife  of  I'luuecsco  del  Giocondo,  a  work  that  has  been 

f)rai»ed  perhujis  more  tluiii  it  deM-rves  ;  it  is  infiiiiteiy  iii- 
erioi-  ill  style  and  execution  to  his  own  portrait  at  Flo- 
reiic  J.  Ffaneis  I.  of  France  gave  4000  gcild  crowDB  for  it, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Pail>. 

In  1502  ho  wati  appointed  his  architect  and  chief- 
engineer  by  Cesare  Borgia,  captain-general  of  the  pope's 
army,  and  he  visited  in  that  year  many  parts  of  the  Roman 
Mates  in  his  official  capacity';  but  in  ITKlJ,  after  the  death 
of  Pope  AK'xmuler  VI.,  he  was  airaiii  isi  Florence,  and 
uaa  employed  by  Sotlerini  to  paint  o!ie  end  of  the  council- 
liaU  of  the  Palazzo  Vcechio.    Da  \  iuei  .^elected  for  thi« 

furpose  the  battle  in  which  the  Mihmese  general  Nicolo 
icinino  was  defeated  by  the  Florentines  at  Anghiaritnear 
Borgo  Snn  Scpulchro.  This  composition,  of  which  Lio* 
nardn  tiiu'Ie  only  tlio  eavlonn  ni*  a  paii,  was  chilled  the 
Battle  ol'  the  Standard  ;  it  represents  a  f;rou\)  of  horse- 
nun  eonteiulin^  for  a  standjiid,  with  vari  >us  aeeessunes. 
Vatinri  praises  the  beauty  and  anatomical  correetnetis  of 
the  bones  and  the  co&turae  of  the  soldiers.  Da  Vinci  is 
nid  to  have  led  this  work  unfinished,  on  account  of  jca- 
Ipumr  of  the  more  masterly  and  interesting  design  of  the 
rival  cartoon  of  the  yonn?  Ruonarofi  fur  the  same  place, 
[TtiWAM  School.^  In  1507  Lionanlo  again  visited  Milan, 
and  painted  in  lliat  year,  in  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of 
the  Melzi  at  Vaj)rio,  a  !ari;e  .Madonna  and  Child,  w  lueh  is 
in  part  htill  extant.  He  painted  about  the  same  time  also 
the  portrait  of  the  general  of  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  Giangia- 
copo  Tiiulzio,  which  is  now  in  t!ie  Dresiden  galleiy.  He 
visited  it  again  In  1512,  and  painted  two  portraits  of  the 
young  dulce  Maximilian,  the  son  of  Ludovico  il  Moro.  He 
again  left  it  in  1514,  with  several  of  his  companions,  and 
set  out,  by  Florence,  f  or  Rome,  on  the  2VA\  of  September 
of  that  year.  Tb,-  anivid  at  Rume  in  the  train  of  the  duke 
Giuliano  di  '  Medici,  the  biothcr  of  Leo  X.,  bv  whom  he 
was  inlrudtieed  to  the  pope.  Leo  at  firit  took  fittle  notice 
of  Idonardo,  but  upon  seeing  a  pcturc  of  the  Holy  Family 
which  he  had  painted  for  Budaasare  Turini  da  I^escia,  the 
pope's  almoner,  he  gave  him  a  commission  to  execute 
sonic  works  for  him.  Seeing  however  a  great  apparatus, 
and  hearin^r  that  the  painter  was  about  to  make  ^a^li•^hes, 
Leo  said,  •  Dear  me,  this  man  will  never  do  anythin'.^,  lor 
he  bei:c;iH  to  tliink  of  the  finishing  of  his  work  belore  tin- 
commcncvmi'ul.'  This  want  of  courtesv  in  the  pope,  and 
the  circumstance  of  his  sending  for  Michel  .\ngeio  to 
Home,  offended  Da  Vinci,  and  be  left  Rome  in  di^^ust, 
an<l  set  out  for  Favia  to  enter  into  the  sendee  of  Franas  I. 
ofViRnrc,  known  to  be  a  great  patron  rf  t!ic  arts,  and  tO 
have  a  ;  .eat  esteem  for  Da  Vinci, s<^inie  of  whose  worVs  he 
pimscv-scd.  Francis  received  him  with  the  urea'est  kind- 
ness, and  took  him  itito  his  service,  with  an  annual  s^dary 
of  7(K)  crowns.  Da  Vinci  accompanied  him  to  lJolof:^na, 
where  he  went  to  meet  Leo  X.,  and  alV  ruards,  in  the  be- 
diming of  Ifjie,  he  went  with  him  to  I'.aiu  e,  whither,  if 
it  hail  iK  cn  possiblCt  Francis  would  have  also  taken  the 
fimcd  picture  of  the  Last  Su]iper,  but  it  eould  not  bo  re- 
nun  ed  from  the  will,  upon  which  it  v. .i-s  directly  p;rm;r<l. 

Da  Vinci's  hcaV.li  after  he  lefl  Italy  wxs  «>  c!ifeebled 
that  he  executed  little  or  nuthins;  more.  Francis  ec.-ald 
not  nrc\ail  n;  ri  him  to  colour  his  cartoon  of  St.  Anne, 
w!;leli  he  ha  l ! :  'i  ;;!)t  with  him;  ttor  did  he  show  himself 
at  all  disposed  to  commence  any  new  work  which  would 
rerpiire  the  exertion  of  his  energies.  His  health  gradually 
prcw  wnrs?,  and  he  died  fft  Fontaineblcau  on  the  2nd  of 
Slny,  1519,  awd  sixtT-s^en,  tiot  seventy-five,  ns  Va<:nri 
r.nn  othrrs  af>:'r  him  have  slated.  Vaviri  relates,  that 
he  died  in  the  c.rtrs  of  Francis  I.,  who  happened  to  be 
on  a  to  him  in  his  chamber,  v.lu'n  he  wa^  s-'ir^  t! 
with  a  paroxj-su  whi  .b  ended  in  his  death.  Amorctti,  in  his 


Life  of  Lionardo,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  story  of 
\'ai.ari's  is  a  fielioii,  but  the  rea-sons  he  gives  for  his  opinion 
do  nut  in  any  way  tend  to  prove  it  such.  Lionardo'a  will 
and  many  other  documents  concerning  liim  are  alUl  tXlMBft 
in  the  AnibffVMMiLtbmn  Milan,  whaca  hia  mammwifta 
are  likewise  preserved,  lionardo  wa«  ft  mMl  of  proud  dia- 
nusitiDn,  of  very  sumptuous  habits,  and  of  a  remarkably 
!iaiul.-.oiae  pei-son.  wliieh  he  always  took  great  care  to 
udurn  Willi  the  nio>t  cosilv  attire;  in  his  youth  also  he 
*ah  a  great  horseman.  FVom  the  manner  in  which  he 
always  lived,  his  means  must  have  boea  giMt.  ytt  tlie  nte 
of  payment  he  received  upon  some  occasiooa  mi  tUfjr 
amMl,  his  salary  when  employed  l  y  the  gonikloiiiiM$»> 
derini  was  fifteen  gold  florins  per  month;  but  he  was 
possessed  of  some  proix-rty  which  he  inherited  from  his 
family,  from  his  father  and  an  uncle  ;  the  estate  als<i  wliieii 
WHh  giveu  to  hiui  by  Ludovico  il  Moro,  though  small,  may 
still  iiave  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  him;  he  had  like- 
wise an  estate  at  Fiesole.  Half  of  the  former  he  lefl  to  Jus 
servant  Da  Vilanis,  and  the  otlter  halA  with  the  house*,  to 
Salli,  his  favourite  assistant;  the  latter  to  his  brothers. 
His  library,  manuscripts,  his  wardrobe  at  Cloux,  and  all 
things  relating  to  his  art,  he  be<|iu  at]ied  to  his  scholar  ar.d 
executor  Fmncesco  Melii.  Tin'  l  imilure  of  his  Ivou^  at 
Cloux  near  Ambuise  lie  be<jueatlKd  to  Da  Vilanis. 

Tins  great  painter  had  three  ditlerent  styles  of  execotion. 
His  first  was  much  in  the  diy  manner  of  Verroccbio,  but 
w  ith  a  greater  roundness  of  fonn :  his  second  ma  tiitia^te 
which  partieolarly  charaetcrises  what  is  termod  ttw  seniol 
of  Da  Vinci;  itoonsists  in  an  cxI.l me  snflness  of  execu- 
tion, combined  with  i^u-at  rou  iJiu  ss  and  uv'pth  vl  chiaru- 
'scuro,  tOLjether  v.  illi  a  I'l.Il'ie.-s  eil' design  ;  in  tin.-^  »t\  le  arc  the 
works  which  he  executed  in  I\Iiian:  liis  thiid  differed  htUe 
in  essentials  from  his  i^oond.  Init  was  chara«teri8«d  by  a 
greater  freedom  of  execution  and  less  fonnality  uf  com- 
position ;  of  this  style  the  best  specimen  is  his  own  pur- 
trait  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  a  work  ciquid  ia  mmj 
respect  to  the  finest  portraits  of  Titian. 

No  man  borrowed  less  from  other  men  than  lionardo 
Da  Vinci;  he  might  almost  be  called  the  inventor  of 
chiaro  scuro,  in  which,  and  in  design,  he  was,  in  the  eiu-lier 
part  uf  his  career,  without  a  rival.  Both  Frn  Bsrtolomeo 
in  his  tone  and  mellownen,  and  Miciiel  iVngelo  in  his 

Sraodeur  of  design,  were  anticipated  by  VincL  Previous 
>  Fra  Bartolomco,  Michel  An^elo,  and  Raphael,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  those  ol  Masaeeio,  no  works,  had 
appeared  that  could  in  any  respect  hi'  compared  with 
those  of  Da  ^'inci.  Liouaido's  works  are  n.>l  nume- 
rous ;  his  occupations  were  too  various  to  allow  him  to 
paint  many  pictures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  UnpJT 
of  tlie  worlcs  attributed  to  lum  in  various  gallwiaa  wn  Of 
productions  of  his  scholars  or  imitators,  as  Bernaramo 
Luino,  Francesco  Melzi.  and  Andrea  Salii .  or  >farco 
OiTgioni,  Gian  Anti-nio  BeltnifEo.  Cesare  da  Sesto,  I'letro 
llicei,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Niccolo  Appiano,  and  others.  The 
picture  in  the  iNational  Gallery,  of  Christ  Disputing  with 
the  Doctors,  is  one  of  these  doubtful  woAa«  Of  ytlfcutl 
undoubtedly  not  the  work  of  Lionaido. 

Of  Lionardo's  numerous  treatisca  few  have  b«MI  pab> 
lished.  The  best  known  is  tluit  on  painting,  f.TViitftfo 
della  fittnra,*  of  which  several  editions  have  been  piub- 
lished;  it  has  been  twice  tian.vlated  into  F.ri.:lisli.  In  1U51 
a  ve.y  splendid  edition  w;is  published  at  Paris  by  Du 
I'rei^ne,  '■.  ith  engra\  ings  from  draw  ings  by  Nicholas  Pouaiin. 
The  work  is  divided  into  SGS  short  chapters,  and  oontains 
such  a  mass  of  instruction,  that  subscuuent  writers  have 
had  to  do  little  more  than  reiterate  in  oilTerent  words  the 
precepts  of  Da  Tinci.  Lionardo's  greatest  litei^  distinc- 
tion however  is  drriMd,  s  "\T..  HsJlam,  'from  tlxwe 
short  fniginents  of  Im  ui.jiiib.i-ht  d  writings  that  anpeared 
not  many  yeais-ince;  and  winch,  ai  enrdinir  at  leiul  t3 
our  comuioii  csliniate  of  the  age  in  width  .he  lived,  are 
more  like  revelations  of  physical  truths  vouchsafed  t^ft 
sinprle  mind,  than  the  su{)erstructurc  of  its  roaionioc  UMft 
any  cstablislied  basis.  The  discoveries  which  madeGanto, 
and  Kepler,  and  Maestlin,  and  Maurolicus,  and  (  asteili, 
and  other  names  illostriaus,  the  system  of  Copernicus,  the 
very  theories  of  recent  gi ologers,  arc  anticipated  by  Da 
Vinci,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  not  nerluijit  in 
the  nm.-t  pnci-^  language,  or  on  the  mokt.  conclusive  rea- 
'i(:nir.'.',  but  so  as  to  strike  u-,  with  something  like  ttic  awe 
of  pr  t  teniatural  knowledge.  In  an  age  of  fo  much  dog- 
matism, he  first  laid  down  the  grand jxiiicipk  of  Bicool 
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ttit  eTperiment  and  obson-ntion  must  be  the  riiifirs  to 
Jort  theory  in  the  investisration  of  nature.  If  aii\  doubt 
covikl  be  liarl)ouretl.  not  as  to  the  right,  of  Lionardo  da 
Vinei  to  ftand  as  the  tirsl  name  of  the  fifteenth  oenturr, 

t«rliich  i>  bcgmd  all  doubt,  bat  u  to  lis  odgtaaKty  in  so 
whieh  pntwUy  no  OM  nu,  •specially 
kdionMUiw.  hM  ever  iMd«,  it  nnt  Iw  on  an 

4l|pp«thesi!^  not  very  untenable,  that  some  parts  of  phvHcal 

•MMBce  luid  alre*<ly  attained  a  heipht  which  more  dooks 
do  not  record.'  The  extrac  ts  alluiletl  to  above  wvro  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1797,  by  Venturi,  in  an  eway  entUk-d 
*  il*sai  »iir  lesOuvra^s  Phj-sioo-Math^matiqnesde  L^kntard 
da  Vmctf 'aiv«c  des  Fragmona  tirte  de  sea  ManuMtita  ap- 

■fattbm  im-  VbaUn.'  These  HHmHcripts  were  aflcnr&Ms 


I otthe 
carried 

net  nllowini?  any  one  to  touch  them,  exclaimintj  with  de- 
lieht,  '  Qiicsti  sono  miei '  ^^^these  are  mine).    'ITiey  were 
collected  together  by  the  Cavaliere  Pompeo  Leoni,  who 
procured  moet  of  them  from  Mazzcnta,  who  had  them  from 
' HwMnof  ffraaeoioo  M dii,  to  whom  liomido  bemiettlied 
'Oimt.  'They  eMPe  eretitueHy  hito  ihe  hands  or  Connt 
Galeazxo  Arconauti.  to  whnm  .Tann-^  I.  of  Ensjiand  is  said 
to  have  offerKd  3000  Spanish  doubloous  for  them  (nearly 
lO.lMN)/.  I,  hut  this  patriotic  nobleman  refused  thenumey, 
and  j)resented  them  to  the  Ambrosian  Library. 
"'1  (Vasari,  k'tta  de'  Pitlori,  Sec. ;  Lomazzo,  Idea  del  Tlem- 
••flfe  iMto  JPUitira,  £eo.  ;  Amoretti,  Mmorie  Btorieht  tu  la 
g«r>  AMfa*,  0  h  Operf  4i Utmfio M  Pmea;  Unii, 
Stnria  Pt'ttorira,  Sec. ;  Oaye,  Carte^gio  inedito  d'Artisti ; 
Brown,  Li/»  f>/  Leonardo  da  Finffi,  Stc. ;  Hallara,  Intro- 
dmiiion  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  &c.; 

VI<NCULUM,  a  name  given  in  aljjcbi-a  to  the  line, 
Irnulfeili, 'puentheaes,  or  other  symbol,  by  which  variou-s 
■i^uam  tt'e  eempoandad  into  one,  or  suppoied  to  be  so 
Muddedi  in  oitler  {h«t  the  tcMlt  nwy  be  flirther  ope- 
IttBii -AaM 


a-|-*+t:  r    ,    Cn+b-\-c)x    ,    ('z+A+r }  a:  ,  &c., 

irhieh  are,  by  the  vinculum,  prevented  from  being  con- 
founded with  fi+fe+cT. 
'  ■VINDE'LIUI.  rywoBUCiA.] 

'<  VINDBLI'CIA,  the  Mtient  name  of  a  tract  which  con- 
'  trfne^^rts  ef  the  present  countries  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria 
Ifa  fifoathetn'  Germany.   It  extended  from  the  Lacns  Bri- 

gknttnu.s,  now  Lake  of  Constance,  or  Bodensec,  to  the 
isorth-east  as  far  a^s  the  junction  of  the  Tnu  with  the  Danube, 
and  from  the  northcni  frontier  of  Rliat  tia  in  tlie  boatli  to 
the  Danube  in  the  north.    The  adjoining  provinces  were 
He]v«tia  in  the  south-west,  Roman  Germany  in  the  west, 
"ItadMMRdent  Ciennuiy  in  Um  north,  Noiicum  in  the  eut, 
■«M  lUMtette  hi  the  eonth.  In  Ae  Roaum  diTbion  ct  the 
provinces  Vindelicia  at  tir?t  was  a  part  of  Rhaetia,  which 
■was  conquered  by  Tiberins  duiini;  the  rei^n  of  Au^fustus; 
from  the  time  of  Dioeletian  ;t  was  a  si  jiaratr  jnovince, 
and  was  called  Rhaetia  Secunda,  which  name  was  gra- 
"daallT  iapplanted  by  the  name  Vindelicia,  which  is  first 
mentionea  by  Sestus  RuAu  (c.  8).  The  name  of  Vin- 
Miela'is  derived  fhrm  tite  Vindenei,  n  wailike  tribe  in 
the  •ontliem  mountainous  part  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is 
be]u'\  ed  that  this  tribe  hnn  its  name  from  the  Vindo  or 
Vinila.  al-io  called  Virdo,  now  Wertach,  and  the  Licus, 
now  Lech,  which  were  two  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
ceundy.   Tht  other  rivers  were  the  Daimbe,  Oenus  or 
-  AenoB,  now  Inn :  Isanis  or  Isargus,  now  Isar ;  Ambro, 
now  Amber;  Guntia,  now  Gunz;  and  tlie  Viaxfpt,  now 
'IDer.  which  separates  Suabia  from  Bavaria. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Vindelicia  were  nndoabtedJy 
of  f  'l'ltie  oriein.  llie  principal  tribes  were  the  Vindelici ; 
the  Isarii,  on  the  isar;  the  Llcates,  on  tlie  Lech  ;  the  Bii- 
panlii.  near  the  Lake  of  Constance  ;  and  a  great  number 
of  Boii,  wlio  seltled  lietween  the  Inn  and  the  Isar  after 
they  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  Bohemia  by  the 
IfModwnni.  The  Romans  founded  many  colomee  in 
VinAellela,  a  i^reat  number  of  which  stin  ex{st,'ud  their 
present  names  are  generally  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
names.  The  first  in  rank  amon^  them  was  Augusta  Vin- 
delicor-.-ni,  nn-.v  Aucr^burg,  probably  the  '  siiU  'i;'.-. '.i!:?inia 
Rhaetiae  pro\  inciac  colonia' of  Tacitus,  for  he  mentions  no 
■name  'jGrrmania,  41);  Campodunum,  now  Kempten; 
Gontie,  now  Gunsbarg ;  Brigantia,  now  Breg«nz ;  Vimaaia, 
'ATcnnaiSi  iioirW«ngen ;  Jidiomagus,  now4)QUinge»(^ } 


Brigobanna,  now  Beyem  (?) ;  Reginura,  or  fast ra  TlecrinR, 
now  Ratisbon,  or  in  German.  Re^enshurg;  Batava  OaMm, 
now  Passau.  at  the  eonflncnee  of  the  Inn  and  the  Danube; 
Pons  Oeni  or  Aeni,  now  Miilildorf.  on  the  Inn,  which 
must  not  he  confourwled  with  Aeni  Pons,  or  Oenipontmn, 
the  Latinized  name  of  Insbruck  in  the  Tyrol.  The  mnni- 
cipa)  rierhht  given  to  theee  eoloniee  by  tHe  Romem,  vMoli 
some  of  them  preserved  during  all  the  popular  troubles  of 
the  followine:  centuries,  were  the  cause  of  their  aderwarda 
beeomiuf,' fi  ee  Irnpi-nal  lowin,  the  number  of  which  was 
reater  in  those  provinces  wliich  were  formerly  occiipied 
y  the  Romans  than  in  anjr  other  part  of  Germany.  From 
the  third  century  Vindelicia  was  constantly  ihvnded  by 
G^erman  tribes,  and  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  it 
was  entirely  ooeapied  by  the  Alemanni  end  Boionrii,  and 
the  antient  population  was  completely  exlenainated;  isx- 
cept  pi^rhaps  some  inhabitants  who  becMM  iCffil  flf  ttw 
eou(|uerors,  and  were  then  Germanized. 

i'f3tnibo,  p.  20(3-7.  ('as.  ;  Ptolemy,  li.  12.  13,  ed/Bmil., 
l.">41 ;  Mannert,  (Jco^raphie  der  Griechen  und  JOmtr; 
Cellarius.  Notitia  Or6u  AfiH(ifd;  lyAnrille,  Cbtotpmdwm 
qfAntiwt  Geographif.') 
VlNDEMI'^nftJf.  rViHOO.1 
VI^NDHYA  MOUNiaJWS.  rHiin)am«,dl.,8ti:] 
VI\E.    fViTis.']  _      ^  • 

VINF.(r  AK,  a  dilute  acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  vinous 
fermentation.  (Fermentation.]  In  countries  which 
produce  wine,  vmegar,  as  its  name  import.s,  is  obtained 
mm  the  acetous  fermentation  of  wine ;  but  in  tlus  country 
it  is  nsnally  procnred  fimn  malt,  and  the  process  employed 
resembles  the  first  stages  of  the  brewer's  operations.  [Brew- 
ing.] The  mult  is  ground  and  mashed  with  hot  water. 
Tlie  wort,  after  bemg  cooli'<l,  is  transferred  to  the  ferment- 
ing tun,  where  by  the  addition  of  yeast  it  undergoes  the 
acetous  fermentation  ;  and  when  this  is  over,  the  liquor  is 
transfened  to  small  vessels,  which  are  kept  warm  by  means 
of  a'stove :  in  this  it  remains  for  a  shortte  or  longer  period, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  stote  and  the  strengrth 
of  the  liquor.  The  process  of  acefification  is  assisted  by 
introducing  into  the  casks  wiih  llie  wml  what  is  called 
tiijm;  which  is  a  (piantity  of  the  lesuluaiy  IVuit  \\hieh  li.is 
served  for  makintr  domestic  wines  or  hivs  been  preserved 
by  the  vine^.u-maker  from  one  process  to  another  in  his 
own  tat  tor)  .  The  n.se  of  the  tape  18  io  act  as  an  acetous 
ferment,  and  thus  induce  aoaneii  in  the  wash,  it  being 
well  impregnated  with  vin'einir  and  continually  kept  soar. 
Acefification  is  ^^oint^imes  carried  on  bj- transferring  the 
wort,  after  it  ha.s  undi  rirone  the  vinous  lermentation,  into 
ca-ks,  the  bungholcs  of  wtin  h  aic  li  l't  open  and  loosely 
covered  with  tiles;  the  caj>k.s  are  then  exposed  for  a  long 
time  to  the  air;  but  the  use  of  stoves  has  greatly  super> 
aeded  this  mode*  and  hat  abridged  the  time  of  tlte  opera- 
tion  md  rendered  it  lesa  liable  to  fiulure.  The  vinegar* 
after  it  has  reached  its  greatest  degree  of  sourness,  is  ren- 
dered clear  and  fit  for  use  either  by  subsidence  or  the  em- 
ploymcnt  of  isiiigla.s,s.  Tlic  manufacturer  is  allowed  by 
act  of  parliament  to  mix  7^  of  its  weight  of  snilphuric 
acid  with  vinegar;  and  what  is  termed  by  the  Kxcise 
proqf  vinegar  contains  5  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid. 

Vinegar  may  be  preparecl  in  small  quantities  from  the 
fermentation  of  a  solution  of  sugar  mixwl  withyeaat ;  or  it 
maybe  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  vanons  fruits; 
thus  the  juice  of  good  apples  contains  a  sufficiency  of 
suE:ar  to  utToid  tolerably  good  vinegar  without  any 
addition. 

In  Fiance  vinegar  is  made  from  poor  wine;  and  there 
are  iwo  kinds — the  white,  prepared  from  white  wine;  lod 
the  red*  by  the  aoetifioation  of  the  red  wine:  these  an 
finer  iavoured  and  aoocwliat  atnnuer  tban  tile  malt 
vinegar  of  this  country.   (pOOOVaifi  2>0«M«fl«&o»(Miy; 

VI.\KC..\H.  Mtdical  Properties  nf.  Vint  [jar  produces 
very  differeiit  etiects  according  to  its  degree  of  concentra- 
tion ;  its  effeots  at  c  aUo  different  on  the  dead  and  Tiving 
organic  tisMies.  It  acts  a>  an  effectual  preservative  Itom 
the  putrelhottve  fermentation  of  dead  organic  tissue^andia 
hence  employed  as  the  means  of  fbrmiog  pickles,  or  neat 
in  a  dried  state,  by  simply  immersing  the  substance  in  it 
•or  a  ffv,  niir.Lilt  \\  (hkI  vinejjar,  or  pvrolieneoni  acid, 
is  nu)!,l  etricaeious  for  tliis  j)urj)o.-.e,  owing  to  the  ercasofe 
present  in  it.  (-mde  p)  roligueous  acid  is  one  of  the  moht 
effectual  applications  to  Liiuber,  both  to  prevent  the  diy- 
n>t  and  the  mvaMa  of  inaeeta.  Concentrated  acetic  aod 
^  Voi-XXVL— 2Y  _ 
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Hcts  on  tlic  livinc;  tissues  as  a  cau&Uc  poistMi ;  applied  to 
llif  skin  it  i:avi>i  s  Ik  at,  redness,  and  nipiil  iiifl.iumiation. 
nie  same  U  Uic  case  when  taken  into  the  nicnit  h  or  aj  plicd 
fo  Huy  muceui  Uenibrane,  wluch  it  Llaekeiis  like  sulpliurio 
Acid.  WImhb  properly  diluted  aud  xued  in  nuHicration,  it 
ficij^l^Cns  the  vitality  of  the  stomach  ajid  frn  atly  prumutc& 
tile  ^Jiije>li\  e  powers.  Indt  t'd  lu  f  aeelie  acid  is  one  ol" 
tliose  always  pie.sciit  in  the  stuniatli  in  a  heaUliy  state,  and 
Ihe  substitution  of  laelic  aeid  lor  it  in  that  oigau  is  one  of 
the  most  coquuon  accompaniments  uf  indigestion,  espe- 
cially in  bUiouf  persons.  The  peculiar  property  which 
vinegar  posseMes  of  diaMlving  gelatine  point*  out  the  pro- 
priety of  cmployini;  it  aa  a  conaimeiit  when  veal  or  mher 

f oun^  meals,  or  fi-^li.  are  taken.  Its  poweriurc  heia:ht(  ned 
'y  luivin>j  aromatic  or  puntrent  prineiples  di>viohed  in  it, 
iUeh  a8  chillies  or  taniiron.  In  lU.-cs  ot  .sloa  digestion  the 
moderate  use  of  vinegar  impregnatetl  with  these  is  much 
to  be  commendt^;  but  their  abat«e  of  it  is  to  be  re- 
mobated,  a*  woduelive  of  •crious  evils.  Thia  is  leen 
in  the  caae  of  fadiee  who  enip\<v  vinegar  to  retain  a 
.sli-ndiT  ti^ure,  and  wlio  tluTeLv  imliicc  (Miranie  diseases, 
even  cancer  ol'  tlie  stomach.  Vineirar  itssists  the  disr<'s- 
tioa  of  crude  vegetaiiles,  and  is  appropriately  used  for 
salads.  Its  jMwer  over  the  nervou.s  system  is  seen  in  ea^es 
of  poisoning  mth  narcotic  pofaons  and  in  cai>os  of  drunken- 
aesk  lotna  former  case  care  must  be  paid  that  the  nar- 
eotie  MiManoe  is  completely  eTaeoated  ftotp  the  etontaeh 
before  ailminislcrint:  it,  otherwise  much  injury  may  result 
funn  a  powcifiil  acdatc  Inintr  formed.  lJut  nflcr  the  re- 
iih'.;il  !/l  the  j)oison  nolhinp  t  und;at.->  more  etli'ctnally  the 
svcuudaiy  aymptonis  llum  vuiegar,  ei>pcciully  if  eoticu  lie 
dilMdyMinit*  Fe^\  timigs  will  re&tore  a  drunken  man  to 
hit  a#liseB  more  speedily  titan  giving  liim  vinegar  to  dhnk, 
hence  the  popular  custom  of  putting  pickue  bAo  the 
■Muth  of  a  drunken  pci-son. 

Vinegar  aets  as  a  icfiigcrant  nn<l  a*  a  grateful  drink  in 
fever.  It  may  he  applied  e\'crii;i!iy  likcvMse  totlie  palms 
of  the  liands  of  consumptive  persons,  to  tool  the  hectic 
flush  and  prevent  the  sulnsequent  clanr.u)  perspirations. 
In  cases  of  commencing  anasan-a,  or  Ium  ol  tone  of  the 
dlin  in  advancing  life,  vinegar  IS  a  very  useful  wash.  In 
a  concentrated  form  it  i»  beneficial  in  tiome  forms  of  liiig- 
womof  llie  seal]);  though  crude  pyroligneous  acid  is  pre- 
feilhle,  invinj;  In  flu-  crea-sote  which  it  contains,  fhc 
vapour  of  slron;,:  acetic  acid,  simple  or  aromatLsi>d,  is  a 
powerful  restorative  w  hen  applied  to  the  nostrils  in  impend- 
ing faintiug,  or  as  a  means  of  relieving  headache.  It  was 
focnecly  reguded  as  a  dinnfectant,  or  a  proteetkM  agahMt 
plague  and  similar  diseases,  but  it  merely  oveipowers  and 
does  not  destroy  unwholeaome  odours ;  firee  ventilation  is 
therefore  preferable.  Acetic  aeid  acts  as  a  powerful  sol- 
vent both  of  cum  resins,  the  acrtion  of  which  it  thereby 
increases,  such  as  aisataMida  and  otlier  veeelable  ])nn- 
ciplea,  such  as  those  of  colcliicum,  synil,  Sec.,  aud  also  of 
nctallie  oxides,  sudi  as  copper. 

in  caac  of  poiaooing  1^  atooog  aeetic  acid,  chalk  should 
be  instantly  adauniatered.  The  vaponr  of  acetic  aether 
carefully  introduced  by  a  .suital>lc  apparatus  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  into  tlie  ear  is  \cr\  citicucions  in  rcstoiintr 


liVf^  111  cxsi's  of  nciviuis  deafness,  i  Pilclier,  On  thr 
Bar.)  Strong  acetic  acid,  either  alone  or  having  the 
aative  priaciple  of  cantharidcs  diaolvcd  in  it,  fiurolwea  a 
raidy  iwfwna  of  ibnniog  a  blister. 

yiNEYARD.  The  vine  only  thrives  in  particniar 
climates,  v\liere  the  autumns  arc  not  cvccssively  lint, 
nor  the  siininfs  subject  to  late  frosts.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  France,  that  llu  line  which  marks  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  vincyaitis  is  not  parallel  to  any  circle  of 
latitude ;  but  that  it  lies  obliquely,  advancing  more  to 
the  north  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ooontiy  than  on 
the  western.  Itaeema  to  depend  more  on  the  nature  of 
the  climate  in  apring  and  autumn,  than  in  summer  and 
winter.  A  hard  ftoat  at  the  time  the  sap  is  <|inescont  hue 
no  liail  effect  on  the  vine,  bill  rattier  I  tie  contrary  ;  while 
a  late  frost  in  spring  disappoints  ail  the  hopes  of  the  vine- 
l^wer.  There  was  a  time  when  the  vine  was  cultivated 
in  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine  (  Mid  whether 
the  climate  is  altered,  or  tlie  foreign  wines  have  supcr- 
aedgi  tha  sow  home-made  wines ,  no  one  now  attempts  to 
cnHfvate  the  vine  except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
gmpes  for  the  table,  and  tiic  ModiB  of  Cultivation  is  a 
branch  of  horticulture. 
UmayhswcTCtbaintafaatimtokiiow  bmrttw  viw  w 


cultivated  in  tiie  countries  which  produce  goo<l  wine  ;  of 
which  France  is  one  of  the  principal  and  nearest  in 
climate  to  Kagland.  The  vine  grows  best  in  a  soil  where 
few  other  sbnws  or  plants  would  thrive,  and  it  seems  a 
wise  distiibutioD  of  Providence,  Iha^  where  then  ia  the.  beal 
soil  for  wine,  there  it  is  the  worst  for  wheat,  and  rtce 
rt  z-Mt.  The  vine  delights  in  a  deep  loose  roc  ky  .soil,  wlu.ru 
its  louts  viii)  penetrate  dee))  into  iis-suri-s,  so  as  to  insure  a 
supply  of  inoi>lure  when  the  surface  is  scorched  by  tlic 
sun's  raA's.  Ou  Uie  steep  slopes  of  hills  towards  tite  souUi 
and  shtmered  from  tlie  north-east,  the  grapea  altam  the 
greatest  aMtnrily*  ami  tba  vintage  ia  ■toatcartaiiL  9a 
great  an  influensa  hat  a  fkronrable  expoaure,  that  in  the 
same  vineyard  fliB  greatest  ditl ere nt  e  c\i^ts  bct  '.\cen  the 
wine  mailc  from  one  part  and  that  inajie  Irnii  another, 
merely  becau.se  there  is  a  turn  round  the  hili,  mid  tiie 
a-spcct  varies  a  veiy  lew  degrees.    A  change  of  ami 

Si'oduces  a  similai-  effect.  Tlie  famoua  Rhine  wine  called 
obaaoiaberg.  when  made  fiom  the  gtapaa  whioh  gnwr 
near  tiie  eaatte,  is  worth  tsriee  aa  mneh  as  OMt  made  m, 
few-  hundred  yards  farther  off.  Here  both  soil  and  aspect 
change.  The  C7"*  / 'or/ s"mm,  which  produces  the  tincst 
Burgundy,  is  conti I, nl  to  a  lew  acres;  beyond  a  certain 
wair the  wine  is  a  common  Uiirgundy,  good,  but  without 
e.xtjaoniinary  merit. 

The  beat  vineyards  in  Europe  lomecly  belonnd  ta 
numaaleriaB,  and  the  quality  was  then  thougiit  m  more 
importance  than  the  ijimntity  :  i  f  late  the  demands  of 
comnn  rce  have  made  ttic  i|uan!ity  the  principal  object ; 
and  to  this  the  quality  is  iVeiiuently  s;ictificed. 

^V  hen  a  vine  is  tirst  established  on  any  spot  where  none 
grew  before,  the  tiret  thing  18  tO  pvqMre  the  ground  for 
planting.  In  steep  plaeea,  where  the  soil  migiitbe  carried 
away  by  rains  in  winter  or  spring,  terraoes  am  foimed  by 
builiiiiij-  i:uLssive  stone  walls  alone  the  slope,  and  levelling 
the  soil  iniiiiid  tiium.  The  walls  serve  to  reflect  the  heal, 
and  tonn  a  sliclter  to  the  vine  below.  Thus  a  whole  liill 
is  sometimes  covered  with  terraces  from  top  to  boltuni, 
and  there  the  wine  is  geoenlly  good,  if  the  exposure  is 
favourable.  Limestone,  giavM,  or  coane  aand,  with  a 
small  mixture  of  clav,  fSmmia  a  good  aoil  for  a  vine; 
veiretable  substances  aloiu;  should  be  used  to  enrich  it, 
.Hiich  as  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the  vine,  Ihe  residua  of 
tiie  crape  when  pn  >se<l.  and,  lailine  these,  the  leaves  of 
trees  collected  when  green,  and  formed  into  a  compost 
with  earth.  The  ground  sliould  Ihj  well  trenctied,  if  it 
will  admit  of  it,  or  loosened  with  the  mattock  and  pickaxe, 
aa  we  ahoolddo  a  mass  of  gravel,  which  waa  to  tie  spread 
on  a  road,  and  which  wai  too  hard  for  the  shovel  or  spade. 
The  different  parts  of  the  soil  should  be  intimately  mixed, 
kei'])ing  some  line  earlh  or  soil  at  top  to  set  the  plants  in. 
^\  hen  the  ground  is  prepared,  holes  are  dug  in  rows  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  so 
as  to  alternate ;  some  of  the  fipest  of  the  soil  is  put  into 
eadi  hela,  and  the  vine-plants,  wMdi  have  been  rooted  in 
a  nursery,  or  else  simple  oattingB,  are  carel\dly  inaetted, 
pre^inj;  tlie  mould  rmmd  the  roots  and  levelling  the  earth 
round  llum.  Rooted  plants  will  he.<ir  Ihe  s<cond  or  thiixl 
year,  but  cullincrs  take  a  mueli  longer  time.  The  »ea.son 
for  plantiiiEr  is  during  the  winter,  when  the  weathtr  is 
open.  If  cuttings  are  used,  they  are  taken  off  the  vine  on 
which  they  grew  at  the  usual  time  of  pruning  aiter  tha 
vintage ;  a  piece  of  the  preceding  year's  wood  is  left  on 
the  cutting,  and  when  it  is  planted,  tne  end  where  the  old 
wood  is  left  is  bent  or  twisted  to  facilitate  its  striking :  tliree 
(ir  four  eyes  are  hntied,  so  that  the  end  is  a  foot  at  least 
underground.  If  the  plant  is  alreaily  rooted,  care  is  taken 
not  to  wound  or  bend  the  roots,  but  to  spread  them  out  and 
cover  them  with  mould.  During  all  the  time  that  the 
vine  is  growing,  the  ground  mast  be  mnilarly  cultivaled 
andke])!  )n>rfectly  clear  of  all  weeda.  The  osoal  instra* 
ment  of  tillajje  in  stony  and  rocky  soils  is  a  two-pronged 
fork  fixed  in  a  sliurt  handle,  at  an  angle  less  thau  a  right 
angle  with  tha  prongs,  which  an  a  foot  long;  and  vciy 
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■Cmu*  Idn  ft  double  pickaxe  (see  figure).  Thie  is  struck 
imofm  frtniTid  and  then  drawn  tovraras  ihe  workman,  while 

the  hari'llc  is  lifted,  v.hich  ai  tr,  Mii  levfr  in  laisint;  \hc  hoil. 
The  ruDfs  are  by  \hi<.  hk-hiis  fiiiibleil  to  spread  tlinnit;I) 
the  soil  in  st-un-ti  nl  moistnn'  and  food.  The  next  yciir  it 
is  ntuaJ  to  prune  the  young  vine  down  to  one  or  at  most 
two  ejrca  or  buds;  but  some  experienced  vine^reasen 
iwdniMiid  dererring  tkw  opcmtioa  to  tho  aeeond  year, 
bf  yWdy  tlthnntrh  the  vhie  will  not  bo  «D  forwara  in 
mntine:.  it      be  muc-Ii  sfrcnethcnediaaaflaUyrtpfty  the 

•pparent  \a%i  ortmif  in  ihe  eiul. 

In  the  thinl  M  m  llif  \ine  is  trained, tlttk  is,  the  slioots 
are  tied  to  upnpht  stakes  planted  at  each  root,  or  they 
an  Irid  in  an  arch  and  lied  from  one  root  to  another  along 
tte  gramd.  In  loutiiein  eUmatea  tnea  «ra  planted  at  a 
entnin  dittaaee  fl«lB  each  other,  and  tho^^;  planted 
at  toot,  is  allowed  to  run  ui>  their  branches,  from 

which  if  b  letl  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  wlnie  the 
head  and  branches  of  the  tree  are  cut  otf  to  jirevent  too 
much  shade.  This  is  by  far  the  roost  elegant  mode  of 
training  the  vine ;  but  in  France  the  stakes  and  the  low 
training  are  the  only  methods  mitable  to  the  climate. 
Ttepraaing  ie  frenerallr  done  in  the  bes;innin^  of  winter. 

Wltinl  Tirieyards  are  established  in  tlie  jiliiins,  where 
aometimes,  as  those  of  Medoc.  they  produce  veiy  good 
wrne,  the  intervals  between  the  plants  can  be  stirred  by 
the  plough,  although  forking  and  oigging  by  imnd  is  more 
common  ;  hoeing  is  as  neccasuy  ia  a  ^in^ard  to  destloy 
WMda  at  it  ia  ia  a  field  of  tumipa  ar  ta^  ouer  orap  anm 
in  rowi.  Wheravcr  a  vineyanl  »  avamin  witti  w«e^ 
you  may  be  sure  that  there  »  no  good  wine,  and  much 
porerty  in  the  proprietor.  The  pruning^  of  a  vine  in  boar- 
iniT,  the  object  of  which  is  to  produce  much  friiit  without 
weakening  the  plant,  can  only  be  learnt  by  experience  and 
practice ;  much  of  the  success  of  a  vineyard  depends  on 
this  operation.  In  the  beat  vineyatda  no  manure  la  used, 
except  that  which  w«  nantiotiM  Mbie,  of  leaves  and 
(endnls ;  bnt  some  soils  require  to  be  reernited,  ftnd  «rith- 
oot  manure  would  produce  little  or  no  wine.  In  this  case 
there  is  no  alternative,  and  comp«)sfs  nasi  l  e  formed, 
as  is  done  in  common  cultivation,  with  anmial  and  vege- 
table substances  mixed  and  decomposed.  Horse-dune 
should  be  avoided,  if  possible :  coW'dung  is  cooler  and 
more  nearly  of  a  vegetable  nature;  thisahoald  be  mixed 
witb  as  much  virgin  earth  fiom  pastures  and  meadows  as 
eanbe  praoned,  and  laid  in  small  heaps  in  the  intervals 
betwcpnthe  nms.  It  may  be  left  a  little  while,  if  it  has 
any  rank  mucU.  an<l  tlu-n  forked  in  round  the  roots  ;  the 
niorr  It  IS  (kcomposed  the  better.  Many  a  vineyiu  1  has 
lust  its  reputation  after  having  been  abundantly  manured. 
Ibe  lehanaisberg  was  much  reddced  in  value,  after 
hsviagbeea  dtti^ed,  while  in  the  poassadon  d  Oeaeial 
Meilenaon,  and  it'  has  not  y«t  vegahied  all  its  fbtmer 

lejIUtation. 

After  a  certain  time,  wlucli  cUft'ersin  dilferent  situations, 
the  vine  becomes  less  productive  irum  llie  <  \li.uisti(in  of 
the  soil,  M  ia  the  case  when  the  same  crops  are  repeatedly 
eewn  in  the  saaM  ground :  this  depends  on  the  depth  of  the 
aeii.  All  pereittiial  plants  shoot  out  their  roots  fiurtherand 
tether  emr  year  in  sewrii  of  fttUi  eufli,  imd  it  is  by 
thiaaMans  tnat  trees  flourish  for  a  Ions*  time  on  the  same 
spot;  but  if  the  roots  arc  prevented  from  spreading,  or, 
trie  plants  beinir  too  crowded,  their  roots  interfere,  a  dimi- 
nution of  vigour  is  the  consequence.  So  it  is  with  the 
vine.  In  some  situations,  where  tli«  roots  strike  in  crevices 
of  roeka  ia  wliieh  rieh  eiutii  has  aoemnalated,  the  vines 
win  aoathnwiavfaaar  fiir  many  yean;  but  tldieni  their 
pragreas  is  Mrested  hf  a  solid  nek  or  sdMrUun,  they 
will  in  time  titow  feigns  of  exhanstiort.  In  this  case  the 
remedy  is  t!ic  same  as  loi  land  hoaring  corn.  A  fallow,  or 
rest,  as  it  is  uisually  eaikd.  is  necessary,  together  with  the 
Hdditi<m  of  such  manures  as  shall  restore  the  lost  fertility. 
Vot  this  pui]X)se  a  portion  of  the  oktest  roots  are  dug  lip 
Ofeif  inert  and  the  eround  trenched  a^  haaencd  two  leet 
4eap  or  nu»a  with  the  mattock,  to  expose  it  to  the  in* 
flnenee  of  the  atmosphere.  A  compost  is  prepared  with 
so<!.s  taken  fbom  pastures,  nr  any  virgin  earth  which  can 
Of  procured  ;  tins  i*  mixed  with  unuc-  lime  and  turned 
over  several  times,  to  rot  all  the  routs  ami  trr:Ls.s  wlm  h  | 
may  be  in  it,  and  to  make  it  a  uniform  and  rich  mould. 
Holes  are  now  made,  exactly  as  when  a  new  vine  is 
planted,  and  in  each  of  4ham  a  basket  or  banrvwlAl  of 
firlhielfaiaim;  in  ttii  tin  Mir  iffMt.  a 


planted  to  produce  new  vines  in  due  time :  fhtTi  the  vine- 
yard is  gradually  renovated.  Tlie  proinirtioii  thus  lallowcj 
every  year  depends  on  the  natural  duration  of  the  vine  in 
that  particular  situation.  In  inferior  soils  one-seventh  is 
thus  renewed  every  year,  in  some  a  twentieth  pail  is  snffl- 
cient,  and  there  are  vineyards  which  have  never  been 
renewed  hi  the  memoiy  of  the  present  generation,  but 
these  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  rest. 

VIOL,  an  anuent  musical  instrument,  which  is  traced 
back  us  far  as  the  cii;hth  century,  an  l  may  he  cemsiderej 
as  the  parent  of  all  modern  mstrumcutii  of  the  violin 
family. 

Tlie  Viol  was  a  fretted  instnmientj  of  three  sorfs-^ 
treble,  tenor,  and  base,  each  furnished  with  rfx  strings,  ancj 
played  on  by  a  bow.  The  Treble  Viol  was  rather  lander 
thain  onrvtoVm,  and  the  music  for  it  was  written  in  the 
treble  clef.  The  Tenor  Viol  was  in  length  and  lireadtli 
about  liie  sixe  of  the  modern  viola,  but  thicker  in  tJio 
body,  and  it.s  notation  was  in  the  soprano  or  c  clef.  The 
Hivse.  Viol  scarcely  difi'ored  in  dimensions  irom  our  violon* 
cello :  the  music  for  it  was  written  in  the  base  clef.    . . 

'  Coocerts  of  violB,'  says  Sic  J.  Hawkins  (iv.  330%  <  were 
the  aaoal  entertunments  after  the  practice  of  onging  ma- 
dfinls  grew  into  di-use  ;  a:id  tlie-^e  latter  /./•.  viols)  were 
so  totally  excluded  by  the  introducliuii  of  the  violin,  that 
at  the  liOL'iniiiii^j;  of  the  eighteenth  century  Dr.  Tudway  was 
but  just  able  to  give,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  a  description  of 
a  Chest  of  Viols.  He  tells  us  that  it  "was  a  large  hutch 
irith  levend  apertments  and  partitions  in  it,  each  lined 
irfth  gieen  baize.  Every  instrument  was  m»Bd  in  bigness 
aecorcung  to  the  ]«ui  played  upon  it;  the  least  size  plaved 
the  treble  pait,'  Sic.  The  humorous  Thomas  Mace,"  of 
Cambridge,  in  his  'Music's  Monument'  (p.  245},  says, 
'Your  best  piovision  (ami  most  complete)  will  be  a  good 
chest  of  viols,  six  in  number,  viz.  two  bases,  two  tenors, 
and  two  trebles,  all  truly  and  proportionably  suited.  Ot 
these  the  liighest  in  esteem  are  by  Bolles  and  Ross  (one 
bass  of  Bollea'  I  have  known  valued  at  UXtf.).  These  were 
old;  but  we  have  now  very  excellent  workmen,  who  (no 
doui)t^  can  work  as  well.' 

\  lOL  DA  GAMBA  (or  iiniperly,  I'iola  di  Gmihn),  i.e. 
the  Ifg-vioi,  so  called  from  boin?  held  between  the  legs, 
was  the  last  survivor  of  tlie  family  of  viols,  and  did  not 
entirely  fall  into  disuse  till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  form  and  dimenaioas  it  lesunbled  the  modem 
violoneello,  bnt  had  bx  strings.  The  tone  was  nasal  and 
disagreeable,  and  the  instrument  is  so  thoroughly  sup- 
planted by  the  violoncello,  that  in  all  likelihood  its  restora- 
tion will  never  be  attempted. 

VIOLA,  or  TENOR-\  K^LIX,  a  larger  kind  of  violin,  to 
which  the  part  between  tlie  M-cond  violin  and  base  is 
assigned.  It  has  four  gut  atiinga,  the  two  lowest  covered 
wttaribrer  win,  which  are  toned  a,  a,  and  c,  en  oetana 
sboretfaaTioIoiMello:  or 
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VI^OLA,  ft  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  flie  nstaral 

order  Violacete.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  I^liu 
syord  Viola.  This  genus  has  the  following  characters : 
— Sepals  iine<[ual,  all  tiiure  or  less  iliawn  out  downwaitia 
into  ear-like  appendages,  erect  after  flowering;  petals 
unequal,  convolute  m  aestivation,  with  3-nervcd  claws, 
the  lower  one  drawn  out  downwards  into  a  hollow  spur] 
stamens  approximate  or  coetctate,  inserted  on  the  top 
of  the  teeth  of  a  pentagonal  &-toothed  torus ;  the  fila- 
ments dilated  at  the  l>Bse,  oblong  or  triangular,  l>earing 
the  anthers  low  duvMi.  lobes  of  anthers  sjireadintr  al  (he 
base,  the  two  nntenur  stamens  beajiiig  on  their  back  two 
npctariferou-,  laucet-^liaped,  rotund  or  linear  appenduifes, 
which  are  drawn  m  withiu  the  KHir }  the  ovary  sometimes 
superior,  sometimes  girded  rounfaitiie  base  by  a  concave 
tow,  aad  in  this  ease  the  oveiy  n>pes»s  half  inierior ;  the 
valvee  of  the  eqisale  are  elastic,  eeatmctmg  when  ripe  and 
ejecting  thli  seeds ;  seed*  honeontal,  carunculate,  more  or 
less  egi;-ahaped  and  shining ;  the  erobr}-o  oblong ;  the  rar 
du  le  teif  to  :  cotyledons flattish,  and  scarcely  lotiKerthar.  the 
radicle.  The  species  of  this  genus  arc  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, above  ItiO  having  been  described.  They  are  elegant 
low  herbit  for  the  most  part  perennial,  rarely  annual.  Ihe 

najihnwlai.  T6m  yalMMlii  are  Jm^^  uiUig^ogle 
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1  .flowered,  furnished  s\ it ii  two  little  bractccr.  Tlie  fluwew 
are  droopinc;. 

In  aubdividing  thu  large  genus,  many  charactcni  have 
been  taken ;  that  of  M.  Gingins,  who  arranges  tlie  species 
aecordine  to  the  finm  of  ttie  stifmaa,  ha«  been  adopted  by 
Don  in  Millert  'Dictionaiy.'  Profe«or  "Edward  Forbes,  m  a 

paper  in  tin-  fil^t  volume  of  Ilu>  '  Tnin^aelions  of  the  BotO- 
nu  al  Sotiity,'  has  puinted  out  the  valuf  of  the  form  of  the 
nectariferous  appendages,  in  conjunetion  with  other  eha- 
ractcrs,  in  sulxiividing  this  genus.  On  this  sul)je(  t  lie 
otuervea — *  To  group  the  violets  according  to  the  form  of 
the  neetaiVt  wUbout  cooadering  the  relation  of  that  form 
to  the  other  eharaetei*  of  the  plant,  would  be  to  arrange 
them  artificially  and  not  naturally ;  for  then  we  should 
have  such  violets  as  orhrvimca  ana  jirionanlka  associated 
with  the  pansies,  and  other  combinations  of  a  similarly  un- 
natural character.  But  associating  the  form  of  Iho  ncetarifs 
>vith  that  of  the  leaf,  with  the  colour  and  w  ith  the  irt ns'ia- 
pbil»J  distribution,  we  obtain  a  vcrj*  natural  armngeniLnt  of 
the  qieeiei.  The  odorous  and  hairy  violets,  presetitmir 
short  lancct-nhaped  nectaries,  cordnte  leaves,  often  being 
hairy,  and  frequently  nearly  orbicular,  pnrple-Wne  flowers, 
no  stem,  and  a  centralization  of  the  N])ec  ii  s  in  North  Ame- 
rica, form  a  tirst  group.  The  same  Untu  of  appendage, 
but  usually  raon-  tU-velopi-d  as  to  length,  coml'ined  with  a 
cordate  or  lanci^olafi-  haf,  smooth,  or  slightly  hairy;  a 
stem,  purple-blue  or  cerulean  flowers,  and  an  almoaft  equal 
distribution  in  the  Old  and  New  Worida,  indicate  a  second 
enually  natural,  which  may  be  reiwesented  by  V.  eanina. 
V.piUmtrh  is  tlie  tj-pe  of  a  third,  and  V,  bijlora  o(  ti 
fourth;  the  former  associating  a  rcniforra  leaf  with  a 
rotund  appendage  and  a  cerulean  flower,  and  the  lattir  a 
similar  leaf,  witli  an  abbreviated  lancet-shaped  appenilac:i- 
and  a  yellow  flower.  The  linear  nectary,  combined  with 
a  yellow  flower  and  cordate  leaves,  forms  a  fifth  ;  ixirallel 
with  whkli  may  be  placed  ^sixth)  such  as  have  uinnate 
leaTes,  Uuc  flowen,  and  hnear  nectaries.  I^tly,  the 
pansies  (V.  trieohr^  ferm  a  most  natural  group  (seventh) 
of  themselves,  presentintr  us  with  flowers  of  all  colours, 
linear  neiturics,  Kaves  jH'culiar  to  thenisclve^.  lyrate  sti- 
pules, and  a  eentralization  in  the  mountainous  countries  of 
tlie  western  portion  of  the  Old  World.'  HrolVssor  Forbes 
has  not  published  his  arrangement  uf  tlie  species,  ami  wn 
shall  hew  give  %  deoeripHon  of  a  fiew  of  the  beat  known 
and  most  ivniarinhle,  independent  of  any  ammgement. 

/'.  oilointit.  Common  Sweet  Violet,  has  no  stem,  a 
hooked  naked  sti<jma  :  crenafrd,  smonthish,  roundish-cor- 
date leaves;  ovate,  ol)t\i-f  sepals,  the  two  lateral  petals 
witii  a  haiiy  line  ;  the  spur  verj  lilunt ;  the  capsules  turgid, 
haiiry;  the  seeds  turbinate,  whitish,  the  stoles  creeping, 
Ion|b  rooting.  This  plant  is  a  native  throughout  the 
whrne  of  Europe,  and  In  Siberia  and  China.  It  is  com- 
mon in  England,  but  is  a  rare  plant  in  Seotland  and 
Ireland,  wherever  this  plant  ero^vs,  its  delicious  scent 
has  made  it  a  great  favourite.  Wine  is  saitl  to  have  been 
flavoured  with  its  flowers  by  the  Romans,  and  the  sherbet 
of  the  Turks  is  composed  of  syrup  of  violets  mintrh  d  w  ith 
water.  Although  a  rare  plant  now  in  Scotland,  it  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  tli.it  country  at  one  time  as  a  cos- 
metic. Sir  William  Hooker  obserm,  *  I  do  not  know 
where  the  Hifchland  ladles  of  former  times  oMafaied  their 
violets  to  make  a  co>inietic.'  Yet  it  was  known  to  them, 
if  the  folldwini;  lines  given  by  I.ightfoot  are  correctly 
traiislal'  il  liorn  the  (Jaelic  :  '  Anoint  thy  face  with  chats' 
milk  in  which  violets  have  l)een  infused,  and  there  is  not 
a  young  prince  upon  earth  who  will  not  be  channed  With 
t^  beauty.'  The  violet  is  held  in  great  o^ttamtion  by  the 
Mohammedans.  Their  prophet  has  said  of  it,  *  The  excel- 
lence of  the  extract  of  violets  above  all  other  extracts  is 
as  the  excellence  of  me  above  all  the  rest  of  creation.'  It 
is  much  cultivated  on  account  of  its  seent  m  L'n:iien>,  aiul 
there  are  several  varieties  known  and  desctibed.  Some  of 
them  have  double  flowens  which  is  tile  earn  in  the  tanety 
known  as  the  Neapolitan  violet. 

V,  kMa,  the  Hairy  Violet,  has  no  stem,  the  whole  phmt 
villous  or  pubescent ;  the  stigma  hooked,  acute,  naJced ; 
the  leaves  cordate  ;  o^Tite,  ohttwe,  ciliated  sepals ;  stipules 
vitli  irlandnlar  tec'lh  :  the  tuo  lateral  petals  bearded  alontr 
the  middle;  the  spur  somewhat  eonieal  ;  tlie  lueluries 
glabrous,  lance  t-sliape>i  ;  the  capsules  turbid,  hairv' :  the 
seeds  turgid,  brown.  It  i'*  a  native  of  thickets  and  groves 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
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ehalkv  or  limestone  soils.   Itsflowef*  *»  of  a  HgMer  I 

eidmir  than  the  last,  and  are  scentless.  It  varies  nuich  in 
habit,  as  well  as  in  the  shape  of  its  Uave>,  aiceoi-ding  to 
soil  and  situation.  Two  or  three  varieties  have  been 
recorded.  After  flowering,  its  floAver-stalks  elongate,  and, 
taking  a  downward  direction,  carrj'  the  npening  cayaA 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

r.  eanina.  Dog's  Violet,  has  an  hcrtweeona  eaeending 
channelled  stem;  cordate  acute  leaves  ;  serrated  or 'ftnel3^ 
jacrgcd  stipules;  entire  awl-shajjed  bracts  and  sepals; 
trlabrous  jieduncles;  elongateil  er.psules,  with  acuminated 
valves  and  pearl-shaped  brown  seeds.  This  plant  is  eoru- 
mon  in  Britain,  and  is  a  native  of  hedges,  thickets,  and 
heathy  grounds  throughout  almost  all  Kurope,  in  Japan, 
Pcma,  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  and  tke 
Canary  Islands.  Tlie  flowers  ai«  blue  and  »eeati«|sa» 
Several  varieties  are  recorded.  Many  of  the  related  special 
have  white  or  ermm  ci 'loured  flowers. 

r.  jvilintnii,  tilt  Marsh  Violet,  has  jointed  scsjy  roots; 
a  marginate  stir'nia;  smooth  cordately  kidney-slwpwl 
leaves;  broad  ovate-acuminate  stipules;  ovate-obtuae 
sepals ;  two  lateral  petals,  with  a  hairy  central  line ;  obtoo^ 
trigonal  capsules ;  ovoid  dark«{ieeiiMh  seeds.  Tliia  pla^i 
is  a  native  throuirhout  F.urope  in  mossy  bogs  and-  hnxmid 
meadows.  It  is  uim  e  abundant  in  Scotland  than  England. 
There  is  a  variety  found  in  North  America  with  purplish 
flowers  and  almost  orbicular  petals. 

y.  clandeHina,  Clandestine  Violet,  has  jointed  scaly 
roots ;  almost  orbicular  leaves,  bluntuh,  crenato-aerratMi 
wUh  glandular  serratures ;  branched  peduncles  with  flNMi 
two  to  eight  flowers ;  linear  petals  scarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx  ;  nectaries  rotund,  Tliis  is  an  American  sprcies, 
and  occurs  on  the  high  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  iu 
shady  beech-woods  among  rotten  woixl  and  neh  vegetable 
mould.  It  is  remoikable  for  producing  its  flowers  under 
the  rotting  leaves  and  light  mould  in  wliich  it  growa. 
The  flowna  are  soiaU,  and  of  a  chooolate>brawn  cohmn. 
The  hihabitBnta  of  the  distrietawfaen  H  gnrara^allit  r 
all,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  uflRgicasaai 
in  the  cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

y.  laclea.  Cream-coloured  Violet,  ha.s  an  ascending 
stem,  with  ovato-lanceolate  glabrous  leaves,  dentate  «t*- 
nules,  and  acuminate  bracts.  It  is  a  native  uf 
lieaths  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Britain.  It  is  by  i 
considered  only  a  variety  of  V.  palostiis.  V.  h^hn  is  a 
native  of  Eurone  and  North  America,  and  has  a  2-flowered 
stem  with  small  vcUow  flowers,  the  liplK-ing  streaked  yriih 
black. 

CanadeiDtis,  Canadian  Violet,  is  a  smootli  plant,  with 
cordate,  ercnated,  acuminate  leaves,  with  downy  nerves; 
lanceolate,  entire,  awl-shaped  sepals;  entire  petals;  veiy 
short  saccate  spur ;  bhint  capsules ;  and  roundish,  ovste^ 
chestnnt-coloured  seeds.  It  is  a  North  American  specMs, 
from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas.  The  flowers  are  purpUsh- 
blue  outside,  white  iuride,  dcgaatly  veiMd,  mad.  sweet 

scented. 

I'.ti  iro!r,r.  Three-coloured  Violet,  Hcarfs-easc,  or  Pansy, 
has  a  somewhat  fusiform  root;  diffuse  branched  stems; 
lower  leaves  ovato-cordate,  deeply  crenate;  luneinately 

a'nnettfid  stipules,  with  the  mi«uUe  lobe  cramrted;  qmr 
ick,  obtnse nectaries  finear.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
cultivated  fields  and  gardens  throughout  Europe,  Siberia, 
and  North  America.  The  petals  vary  exceedinirly  in 
colour  and  size,  and  this  tencleney  has  iiei  n  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  floriculturist  for  producing  varieties  of  ttus 


flower,  and  at  the  present  day  there  ii  b0  flower  reoeivmg 
more  attention  than  the  peaqT'  In  eoaeequenee  of  thisb  •. 
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great  number  of  viridies  are  known  in  gairdns,  but  evaa 

m  their  wild  state  they  vary  so  much,  that  botanists  have 
described  upwards  of  twenty  wild  varieties.  Some  how- 
eviT  of  these  varu  iu-s  may.  \\n\\  more  careful  examinaliuti, 
turn  out  to  deserve  tlie  rank  ol  species.  For  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant  see  ¥at*sy.  I<ong  before  tliis  plant  was 
so  great'  a  fiivaurite  with  florists,  it  had  received  nmeh 
attmrtioa,-  as  its  popular  names  indicate.  Our  EngUah 
name  puwy  is  derived  from  the  French  pensfie,  as  it  is 
considered  a  token  of  remembrance.  Shakspere  says, 
'  There  s  that's  tor  tlmULrhts.'    Uut  in  this  if  I  wo 

it  always  conve)-»  a  mourniul  luipie-s.sion.  *  May  they  bc 
far  from  thee,'  is  the  motto  which  the  French  atUich  to  little 
packets  of  these  flowers.  Our  Kngiisli  wortl  hmrt'»'<a*« 
has  a  much  mow  chcoiAll  agniflcatiou.    Its  three  coloum 
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triniiy.  It  was  at  one  time  used  in  medicinp.  \w\  is 
scarcely  cviT  employed  nuw.    It  sci'nis  to  posM  -  tli,  - 

{)crtie»  of  the  whole  lamily,  all  ul*  whicli  posM>j  nioic  or 
em  activity     medicinal  ai^ents. 

V.  ^iilM»  YcUowMountuo  Violet,  or  Y«llow  Pansy,  has 
a  fibroiifl  dcndcr  root;  rimple  triangular  stcniR;  ovate, 
ohlon-;,  cronate,  fringed  leaves:  l\i;',ti'  -'iliijjiliiKs'.ij-jiiti- 
iialifid  k'avi"i.  Tliin  plant  is  a  iiuti\i>  (ii  uioi^t  iivumitaiii- 
oiis  pastiirvs  in  Wales,  the  north  ol'  EnsjliiiKl.  and  Scotianii. 
Ita  flowers  are  yellow,  marked  witli  blackish^bt^clRd 
nMtaV  liMt}  tb*  Ittteml  petals  are  paleil^Vi^,  two 

oppw  caw  tofttimei  piurnte.  When  all  arc  poml^ 
Woolwr  ttinla  tibif  it  tm  v.  amaena  of  authors.  There 
an  arrcral  other  species  of  Viola,  of  which  T.  tncnlor 
WMfhe  considered  the  type,  which  have  yellow  and  purple 
flowers,  and  which,  hy  cultivatinti.  arc  B\Hoep(ljoi)K,;Of 
chaag« :  thtsia  are  mostly  called  piuiaies. 

In  their  geo^aphical  distribution  tiic  species  of  violet 
are  wattmUiy  influeDoed  bv  climate.  *  The  f Mme^finm 
tropical  oooMriM,*it9i  PMnMor  Forbea,  *  mwDjrfl^ 
locilitiw  where  the  influence  of  elevation  Hm  neatraliscd 
omodified  the  climatical  influence.  Tlie  various sedioni> 
of  the  eeniis  liavc  u'eoijraijluc  ( (  nlrcs.  as  may  !)e  seen  iti 
the  congregations  of  the  allies  ol  hirtn  in  North  America, 
and  of  those  o(  tricolor  in  Alpine  Kurope.  North  America 
may  be  looked  upon  aa  the  capital  of  the  whole  f[enus, 
rince  we  lind  there  representatives  of  all  its  cubdiviaions. 
In  the  following  table  the  distribution  of  aeventy-five 
species,  according  to  the  fbnn  of  their  nectaries,  is  ex- 


N«curi«i       '  Europe. 

Lancet-shaped  Id 
Rotund  .  •  2 
Linear.    .   ,  12 


A*la.  Africa. 
4  1 
0  0 
4  1 


ArarrirA  : 

Ni.rth.    S  i.'.l 

■2:2  I 
1  0 
6  0 


Ant- 

ImIU.  Tot  ill. 

1  48 

1  4 

0  23 


There  are  hardly  any  species  of  violet  that  do  not  dc- 
f*  r\e  cultivating  on  account  of  the  Ix  auty  ot  thi  ir  floweix 
but  the  varieties  of  o(/ora/a,  the  sweet-scented  ^pu  R-.  and 
tricolor,  are  the  great  favourites.  'The  hardy  jh  :  ,  ni.ial 
niecies  are  well  adapted  for  ornamenting  rockwurk  or  the 
mnt.of  iower^Mxders,  but  the  smaller  species  should  be 
grown  in  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  plenty 
of  sand.  The  American  species  do  best  in  vegetable  mould 
or  peat ;  those  species  which  are  natives  of  wotjds  art- 
well  ailapti  d  lor  growinf^  under  trees,  and  those  natues  ui' 
bogs  or  niarslies  should  be  planted  hi  iimi^t  >ili>.atiu:is. 
They  are  all  readilyincreascd  hy  s<'ed-s  ami  partinij:  the 
plants  at  the  root.  The  annual  species  m.ay  be  sown  un 
uw'  open  border  or  on  rookwork.  The  gtffobouae  and 
stove  species  shoald  be  grown  in  a  mikttire  Of  lOatn  and 

peat,  the  herbaceous  kinds  of  tin  :ii  should  he  increased  hy 
dividing  at  the  root  or  hy  seeiN,  and  the  shrubby  kinds 
should  be  propatratcd  by  cuttincs,  which  will  root  hcely  it 
planted  under  a  liand-glass;  tho^^e  of  tlie  stove  s])ecie!S  in 
heat.'   (O.  Don.) 

iDmuaetiotu  q/"  Botanical  Society,  vol.  i.;  Hooker's 
Sritiak  Flora ;  Cyelopadia  of  Plants ;  Don'  Miller's 
Dictionary ;  Hi.schotf,  Li-krhuch. 

VIOLA'CE.E,  or  VIOLA'RIK.i;,  a  naimal  order  of 
plantH  belonging  to  Lindley's  [i  i  i'  tose  i,'roop  ol  poly- 
petalous  Kxogcns.  It  has  the  t<>.  usviiii:;  cai»ential  ct»> 
taarters :— Sepals  5,  persistent,  with  an  imbricate  jwHiwHoii, 
vaniJly  eloi^fsted  at  the  base.  PeUJi^S^  bvpbgynous, 
cqad  or  uneqbal,  woally  withering,  «Mt  with  vb.  obli({uely 
convolute  testivation.  Stamens  &,  alternate,  with  the  petals 
occasionally  opposite  them,  inserted  on  a  hypocrynoua  disk, 
often  unequal;  anthers  bilooulai-,  luirstinL:  inwards,  either 
separate  or  cohering,  and  Unn^  dose  upon  the  o\  ary  ; 
filaments  dilated,  elongated  beyond  tliu  anthers ;  two  m 
the  irregular  flowers,  generally  furnished  yriUl  sn  appen- 
dage or  gland  at  their  Mae.  Ovarv  1-odM,  BMitf<ficeded, 
or  rarely  l-seeded,  with  3  parietal  placentn  opposite  tlie 
3  outer  se)>als ;  style  ^ngle,  ngually  declinato.  with  an 
ohliqiie  hi>oded  .stigma.    Capsule  >  i'  .'!  !  ruin:^ 

1)1ac(;ntic  in  their  axis.  Sceilsoitun  vvtlii  a  luuiutu  al  ilieii 
►asc ;  enibrj  o  straight,  erect  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen, 
(limiiey.)  The  species  are  herbs,  undcrshrubs,  or  shrubs 
with  alternate  rarely  opposite  leaves,  simple,  usually  invo- 
lute belbre  eatpension,  and  all  fumiahed  with  stipules.  Tlie 
flowers  are  Mel  or  drooping,  axilkiy,  seated  en  pedun- 
cles, which  are  l<io««red«  sohtjuy  or  BunwnM%  semetimes 
branched. 

?Wmm  hi  wiitid  to  pB^gJMMi  ttwugh  % 


called  Hymcnanthera.  which  Brown  refers  to  the  formsr 
order,  but  I.itulley  to  t!ie  latter.  It  is  al-o  c!o>t  !\  i  •  1 
to  Droseracea-,  but  differs  tVoin  that  order  in  tlie  styie 
being  tolitary  in  their  elongated  embryo,  imr^te  verna- 
tion, and  stipulate  leaves.  From  FssHfloiileeffi  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  ca]^ar  nof  wiedlf^  flMt,  in  its  hypa- 
gynoUS  stamens  and  single  sticrmas.  Tlic  onler  is  divided 
into  two  tribes,  \  ioleie  and  Alsodineii'.  T7ic  former 
chiefly  inhabit  Kurope  and  .\inerica  ;  the  latter,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  genus  Pentaloba,  are  natives  of  South 
America  and  Africa. 

••>!,>  ^  illri)  u  ' 

»rt.jt  fv  richwi  iv» 
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I.  BbUn  |iImM|  ^eandUaadolyx  of  dowrT  kuovaI.  tn  ,hovr  tlu-  tntK-H 
an<l  nrnHary;  3,  itamen;  4,  tcctija  of  cu|v»uli);  5,  aeoUMi  uI  mcU  ilku  ttu^ 

All  the  Violaceae  possess  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
emetic  properties,  which  reside  prinoipeUy  in  their  roots : 
the  piiDoipte  on  which  tliis  unofwrty  seems  to  depend  has 
been  sepiuratea  bv  Boullay  nom  some  species  of  Viola, 

and  has  been  called  Vlnlina.  Its  cvternal  cliai:u  lei>,  aro 
similar  to  tho>e  of  enu  ta,  winch  is  obtained  from  true  Ipe- 
cacuanha :  hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  plants  Iwlonging  ta 
t  his  order  are  used  as  bubstiiutes  for  true  Ipecaouanlia.  Jlia 
Viola  odontn  is  admitted  into  the  £dinbitt|^aaid  Dublin 
PharmacopoNas  ftc,tbe,pnrp«f|»>oCjBaking  a  syrup  of,  the 
flowers,  which  is  alsdO|liMOiaitt  of  its  scent,  and  is  admi« 
nistered  to  children  a* |l Jtxative :  it  is  also  used  as  a  test 
of  acidity  and  alkalinity,  being  rendered  green  Ity  alkalis 
and  red  by  acids.  The  genus  I'oinlntiui  has  the  sepaU 
large,  with  prickly  margins ;  the  lower  petal  long,  souk - 
what  gibbous  at  the  base:  the  stumens  free,  and  ^.' ><  f 
the  iilaroents  with  a  nectarial  gland.  The  capsule  isiika 
Viola,  piere  is  but  one  species  of  tliis  genus,  the.  P, 
Jtubu,  \\  hite  Ipecacuanha.  Ihis  plant  was  formerly  called 
lonidium  Itubu.  Several  varieties  arc  recorded,  soma  of 
which  have  been  placed  under  the  geiuis  Viola.  In  usinn 
the  roots  of  this  plant  as  an  emetic,  from  one  to  tfiree 
dniohoamust  be  auministcred,  so  that  it  is  less  active  than 
the  brown  Ipecacuanha  of  Ctdlicocca  and  Cephaelis,  and 
of  other  )wnts  used  as  substitutes.  It  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Poaya  da  praia,  or 
P'Kiyn  hrnnca,  and  is  sold  for  the  true  Ijiecacuan.  Jtuion 

la  CI  V oil.  I  ^  ..ild  ^oUt.  ■■■e- 

The  genus  lonidium  is  known  hy  possessing  unequal 
sepals,  the  lower  petal  large,  rather  gibbous,  or  concave  at 
the  base  ;  the  stamens  approximate,  the  two  anterior  trith 
a  nectary.  There  «»  nboutiigiito  ipeeiesoiC  this Mmw;  tbi 
7.  part  ijiortm  ami  L  Aifai  1M  oMftiiiliv*  «r  Pteu,  fbft 
other  of  Braxili  tn  both  ttMdaaadMtibitciiSar  true  1^^^ 
cuaulia. 
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ment  known,  in  some  shape,  as  used  with  a  bow,  in  newly 
all  parts  of  the  world,  justly  boasts  ol'  lui\ii\g  existed  in 
very  remote  tiines.  Medaflu  of  the  liiirlH  .^t  antimiit),  M. 
Charles  infonns  US  (jOmtn  dAcotuiii/in'  .,  n  presi  nting 
ApoUo  pkying  cm  a  thne-strinffed  insitrutnent  cloiielv 
leiembKiiif  raevioliii,  ftUl  •ziit.  we  have  never  met  with 
•igr  of  ttwse ;  thou(;h  it  seemi  improbable  that  the  auUents 
should  not  have  Jiacovered  that  the  sounds  of  the  I^to 
admitted  of  uiiiiit>M  i  uptid  pruliinsation,  by  means  of  t.iat 
kind  of  friition  wliich  .so  simple  aniuclune  as  tlit-  bow  pro- 
duces; and  a  lyre,  or  lutt-,  actfd  on  by  u  bow,  instiad  of  a 
plectrum,  may  be  considered  a  violin,  or,  at  k\u>t,  m 
the  parent  of  ill  instruments  of  the  violin  tribe. 

But  a  very  diligent  and  tnist-worthv  antiquaiVt  the 
Abb*  Ic  Beuf,  has  nrodnced  a  strong  proor  that  the  TtoHn — 
or  perhaps  rcheC  [Ki;m:c-]—  arlerl  on  liy  a  bow,  was  known 
in  France  duriii::  the  t/iL'tith  ('cntiirv.  and  thus  has  Icll 
little  if  any  doubt  of  the  use  of  tlie  instrument  from  that 
period,  however  uncertain  we  may  be  as  to  its  previous 
existence.  The  Welsh  cruth,  or  enrth,  or  crowd,  which 
pretends  to  great  antiquity,  aeemt  originally  to  have  per^ 
taken  more  of  the  fhrm  and  ehanwter  of  the  harp  then  of 
the  violin.  The  cruth  of  a  later  period  was  however  cer- 
tainly a  violin,  with  trut  strings,  and  played  on  by  a  bow. 
(^av'Hi'ih/ims,  I.  li.  lO.'i.'i 

The  modern  violin  has  four  g\A  strings,  the  last,  or 
lowest,  covered  with  ulver-win.  TnMie  u«  tnned  in  Oths, 
m  A,D»ai  or. 


M.  Baillot  (hitely  deceased),  one  of  the  finest  performers 
of  onr  time,  in  his  M&hode  for  the  violin,  adopted  by  the 

Cnnservatoire  de  Muxique,  says  that  the  compass  of  the 
violin  exceeds  three  octavos.  Supposing  this  to  signify  three 
oclavi  s  and  a  half,  the  legitimate  extent  of  the  instrument 
will  be  from  g,  the  fourth  space  in  the  biise,  to  the  octave 
above  the  second  added  line  in  the  treble.  15ut  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  our  wisli  that  violinist  s  woidil  con- 
fine themselves  within  a  more  limited  comua-s.  Tlie 
highest  sounds  of  the  instnunent  are  disagreeable  to  most 
ears;  arc  often  harsh,  and  ahttoet always  squeaking;  and 
llmn^h  they  display  a  kind  of  mechanical  skill  in  the  pt 
foruKT,  tlM  \',  in  most  instances,  betray  his  vanity  and  want 
of  true  \:\ -W . 

When  complete,  5avs  M.  Otto  (instrument-maker  to  the 
coiut  of  Weimar  I,  in  fits  Treatise  on  the  Construction,  Ac. 
tfthe  Fiolin,  this  instrument  consists  of  fif^-eight  differ- 
ent parts,  or  pieces :  hot  sneh  small  divisions  are  not  in- 
dispensably necessary,  for  in  many  instniments  of  a  cheap 
description  the  parts  arc  not  so  minutely  divided.  '  'Die 
wood  ii  generally  of  tlin  e  sorts.  The  back,  neck,  sides, 
and  circles  are  of  sycamore  :  the  bell)',  b.T<;s-bar,  soiuid- 
post,  and  six  blocks,  of  deal :  the  finger-board  and  tail- 
niece  of  ebony.'  The  finest  violins  now  in  use  were  made 
nv  one  flunilV,  living  in  (.'lemona.  [Crrmona.]  The 
Oldest  came  mm  the  hands  of  Hieronymtu  Amati,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centnn*.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  .\ntontus  Amati,  about  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tuiy;  and  succeeded  by  Nicolas  Ainali,  towards  the  end 
of  the  same.  To  these  i.s  to  l)e  added  AntoniusStraduanus, 
of  Cremona  also,  who  was  contetnpoitiry  witJithe  two  latter 
of  the  Amatis.  And  last,  Joseph  fJuamcrius,  at  the  be- 
sinning  of-the  eighteenth  centniy.  *  All  their  insimmcnts,' 
M.  Otto  adds,  •  were  eonstnicted  after  the  simplest  rates  of 
mathematics  i and  the  six  which  t  anic  into  my  jtossos- 
sinn  '.'.'M/i  ijV^  were  made  after  the  following  ])ro'pnHions : 
-  Th'-  Ih  IIv  was  thii-l<rst  V, here  the  bridge  rests :  then  it 
dimuiislicd  about  a  third  at  that  part  where  the/"  holers  are 
cut ;  and.  where  the  belly  rests  on  the  sides,  it  was  half  as 
thick  as  in  the  middle.  The  same  proportion  is  observed 
in  the  length.  The  tMekneM  ts  equally  maintained  fell 
along  that  part  on  which  the  bass  bar  is  fixed  :  thence  to 
the  upper  and  under  cild  Mocks  the  thickness  decreases 
to  one-half,  so  that  the  clu  rks  lue  three-fourths  the  thick- 
ness of  the  brea.st.  and  the  ediriss  all  round  only  one-half. 
Ilu^i^e  projKirlions  are  best  adapted  for  imparling  a  full, 
powerful,  and  sonorous  tone.  The  back  is  worked  out 
1i  m  the  same  proportion  as  the  belly.' 
~~~r»ofAfatii^iiaJio«eM»attdtohisTidi^  *Thiejr 


differ.'  M.Otto  tellBns,  *  bom  the  Ciremonese.both  in  (hap* 

and  tone.  Tliey  :n'e  hi<;hcr  miKleHed,and  Uuir  jirojindions 
of  strength  are  calculated  quite  did'erenlly.  A  Crenioucse 
has  a  strong,  reedy  tone,  something  like  ttiatof  a  clarionet, 
while  a  Steiner  approaches  that  uf  a  flute.'  Tiie  same 
author  also  gives  the  names  of  many  German  vioUn-n^l$:J(fi  j 
but  as  they  are  notgenerally  known  out  of  their 
try,  we  cannot  afrord.  any  space  to  fhep,  hv^  nw 
readers  to  the  tranalaHon  of  >I.  Otto's  irark,  \xf,, 

deley  of  l.eed.s. 

VIOLONCF.I.T.O    a  diminutive  of  riolwiu,  TtaU 


riiiitni-fidss  \  ()rduu1i!f  -l>:i.s('),a  musical.  ii^truo^^ot 
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gut  strings,  \],v  f.Mi  luv.r-^t.  covecfd iriUi. iQirmpii^ 
tuned  in  6tha,  a,  u,  o,  and  c ;  ort 
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This  fine  rich  instrument  is  an  improvement  of  the  viol 
dagamha,  the  latter  liaving  fonned  one  of  tlw  fiunihr  of 
Tiols.   [Viols.]    England  may  justly  claiq  the  nem  of 

having  given  birtli  to  the  best  performers  on  Uie  violon- 
cello that  Europe  has  produced;  and  still  po-sse^-*  one 
(l.ii'.dlcy  ,  who,  doling  a  jniiod  of  fo:!y  years,  has  well 
maiiilained  hia  country's  bupremacy  iu  llus  department  of 

art. 

VlOXn,  GIOYANNI-BATTISTA,  the  first  violinist  of 
his  time,  aeeordiiw  to  general  opinion,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged founder  oi  a  school  of  wVich  Uode,  Mori,  Libos. 
Labarre,  Pixis,  Alday,  &c.  were  disciples,  was  the  son  of 

the  chief  ganiciu  r  to  the  Prince  di  Carignano,  and  born  in 
17i>i>,  at  Koiitaiietito,  a  village  in  Piedmont.  His  Ikther 
intended  him  for  a  line  of  life  very  dilferent  fiom  that 
which  liis  own  iudination  marked  out ;  but^  as  usually 
happens  in  such  cases,  parental  wislics  were  comb^ed  by 
a  natural  pvopeMity  too  fitiong  to  be  resisted,  and  the 
youthful  enthndast  was  placea  under  the  instruction  of 
rui;nani,  to  %vhom  all  aspiring  vi'.linists  looked  up,  and 
whose  skill  may  be  justly  inferred  from  the  celebrity  which 
hi.s  pupil  attai.ied.  At  Iho  early  aije  of  twenty  he  was 
chosi'n  to  till  tlic  Mtuation  of  first  violm  in  the  royal  chapel 
of  Turin,  im  appointment  of  great  profiMnonal  rank,  in 
which  he  remained  three  yean;  he  then  «NBipatne4,bia^- 
ropean  travels,  and  made  a  lengthened  visit  to  Berlin.  He 
a!':  1  I 'A ards  pioeeedc:!  f  i  Pari.s,  where,  by  the  Lrra'idi  :ir  and 
elepauce  uf  his  ju'rlunuaiice,  and  the  originalily  and  beauty 
of  his  ciinipo-.itioiis,  he  speedily  acquired  a  most  brilliant 
reimtalioii,  whieli  never  lost  any  of  its  lustre,  and  he  slill 
raiik^  tl-.t  re  as  the  father  of  that  noUe  style  which  a  vicious 
thirst  for  novelty  has,  for  tlw  n«ie»t»  <$ast  into  the  back- 
ground; though,  like  hll  that  is  ftitftnsically  good,  it  vrill 
revive  when  pure  ta>te  sliall  resume  its  sway  ;  or,  perhaps 
we  ought  to  liavc  ;aid,  when  what  is  forgotten  will  appear 
new. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolution,  when  it  was 
deemed  right  that  every  class  should  be  represented  in  the 
legislative  body,  Viotti  was  elected  into  the  Constituent 
A^mbly,  for  eood  sense,  shrewdness,  and  finnness  wertf 
remarkable  Aanncs  in  his  character :  but  when  the  reign 
of  terror  commenced,  he,  disgusted  and  alarmed,  flitl  to 
the  English  shun  -,  and  made  a  most  successful  debut  at 
one  of  Salomon's  concerts.  IIu  aHeiwardii  took  some  hhare 
in  the  gi  neral  man.igeuient  of  the  King's  Tluatre,  but 
from  this  he  soon  retired  ;  his  genius  fitted  liim  belter  for 
tlie  particular  duty  of  leader  of  the  hand,  in  which  oflBce 
lie  supeneded  Mr.  William  Cramer,  who  had,  during  many 
years,  fllled  it  in  an  entirely  satisfcctor)'  manner.  ViotU 
however  did  not  long  enjuy  U\is  appointment,  for  sunie 
envious,  unknown  enemy,  by  fal.se  rejiresputations  to  go- 
vernnu  nt,  caus<d  I'.is  being  ordered,  in  17'.)K,  to  quit  the 
country  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  and  he  reliietl  to  Hainlmrg, 
where  he  published  his  celebmlid  'Six  Duos  Concertans 

Gar  deux  Violons.'  In  1801  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
ndon,  nnd,  finally  abandoning  his  profcsrion,  embm^At 
the  whole  ofhis  small  fortsnie  in  a  partnership  in  tl;e  Mine 
trade,  liy  which  hasty  unguarded  btep  he  lost  all.  I.o.  is 
XVIII.  then  offered  him  the  direction  of  the  Acadenne 
Royale  dc  Musique,  and  he  repaired  to  Paris ;  but  h«J 
found  himself  as  Hltle  qualified  to  direct  the  French  opera 
as  he  had  been  to  manage  the  Italian  theatre  in  Lonoon; 
he  therefore  once  more  and  finally  settlcil  in  tM*  eaiin(9* 
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home  in  Ihe  house  of  b  friend,  wiicro  ho  mixed  in  Ihc 
society,  incliulinic  many  persons  of  rank,  liti-ratiirt',  and 
science,  lhat  the  metro])olis  aftbrded.  In  such  intcu  nuiNo 
he  did  not  refuse  1o  contribute  occasionallj  hii  talents  to 
the  general  stock  of  enjuyment,  and  «Ten  conxentcd  to 
becofbe  an  active  member  and  director  of  the  Philharmo- 
nic Society,  when  in  its  iialimr  state,  and  while  it  conti- 
nued in  its  independent  and  disinterested  form,  appearing 
.T-s  a  dilettanti!  in  if-  crche.stra,  occa-sionally  as  a  ]iri//riv,i.'r, 
but  more  IVequeiitly  as  a  rrju'mo,  and  uniting  wjtli  Salo- 
mon, P.  Cramer,  aniewicz,  Spagnoletti,  Vaccari,  &c.  to 
]}toduce  such  a  musical  phalanx  as  never  before  was  wit- 
■Iwed,  and  probably  will  never  again  be  aasemblid  under 
one  TOof.  His  losses  and  disappointments  however  gra- 
dually affected  his  health,  and  he  sank  nnder  them  at 
Briu'litoa  on  \hr  :?nl  of  March,  1R24. 

\'ioff i  was  an  acuimplialied,  elegant  man,  and  his  talents, 
hir,  lively  conver>ation,  and  his  polished  manners  rendered 
bim  a  desirable  ac()ui.s!tion  in  the  be^  circles,  to  which  he 
diiefly  confined  himself.  His  compositions  arc,  for  tlie 
present,  laid  aside,  but,  aawe  have  above  hintied,  tbey 
may  eomc  forth  aj^aiH  when  tbey  diall  hvn  novelty,  in 
addition  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  fo  Kcommend them. 

VIPER.  fA'ii'K.ni.v.l 

r.  Among  the  srioat  iiaiural  groups  of 
WuetWBBXTA,  certain  fornix,  with  their  cuneomitant  habits, 
nust  have  attracted  the  attention  of  roan  at  a  very  early 
period.  Tlie  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  eanii- 
Tonmi  and  heiUvoraos  mammals,  and  between  birds  of 
pKJSlid  the  Ihiit-eating,  seed-eallng,  and  insectivorous 
mbea,  must  soon  have  been  manifest ;  while  self-preserva- 
tion would  no  less  tt  aeh  him  to  distinguish  qoiddy  be- 
tween the  poi^K)noiis  and  harnile*s  3iii)!.i:l!i. 

Tlic  place  of  both  these  last  in  the  system,  it-.  ; aid  down 
by  the  highest  zoological  authorities,  together  with  a  ge- 
neral view  of  their  organisation,  will  be  found  in  uie 
articles  RrralBS  and  SanpaNn.  Under  the  present  title 
we  propose  to  treat  of  terrestrial  poisdnous  serpents  gene- 
rally. 

Tne  machiuery  which  enables  the  venom-snakes  to  infl 
tbar,  oReii,  fatal  bite,  a.s  explained  by  Profe><,oi-  (^.v.  ;i.  ; 
staisd  at  large  in  the  lo^t  of  the  articles  above  referred  to 
rVd,  juu.,  P.  27G,  el  tea.].   Here  thcrefon  we  slall  only 
^  ^  macliineiy. 


•••• 


Itiolb  Sirf  iwlM-glurf  of  Trigeooceidishu  aulM. 

EuaoriAN  Vnox^Ssrans. 

Biaaaple,  A'//m* /f'W.  Mcit.  ;  T;'  ra.  Ray:  I'iy.rrn 
ri  /s;aru,  l-atr. ;  I'ijxth  c  iDunutiis,  J^i  ach  ;  7'/i"  Common 

Vetcriptiim. — '  The  head,'  sap  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  very  ac- 
•onite  British  Reptilet,  '  is  somewhat  deorcSMd,  almost 
•faL  sUffbtly  widening  behind  the  sysa.  daps  as  long  as 
the  Ina,  Otmidfa^  behind.  N«te«hinth«tqipermaxil- 
loy  Imms  cneiitmg  the  poison-fangs;  a  row  of  small 
teelH  in  the  palatine  bone  on  each  side.  Neck  rather 
smaller  than  the  |i;ick  of  tlic  lu  fioia  whicli  the  l)ody 
increases  to  nearly  ihe  middle  of  Uie  entire  length  ;  the 
icit  of  fhe  body  to  the  v«nt  acaredy  dinrinahing ;  the  tail 


becoming  "almost  abnrptly  smaller,  and  tapering  to 
its  extremity,  which  is  pointed:  the  tail  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  but  is  generally  not  more  t1i;u» 
one-eighth  of  the  total  length,  and  in  some  lm  i  1.  ^. 
The  head  is  covered  with  small  squamous  plates,  w  hich  in 
some  specimens  are  regularly  formed  and  syuiinetrically 

ftlaced ;  but  in  others  they  arc  very  irregular.  There  kre 
hrec  which  arc  larger  than  the  others — namely,  the  ver- 
tical, and  the  jjair  of  occipital  plates.  The  scales  of  the 
back  and  sides  are  semi-oval  or  somewhat  lanceolate,  im- 
bricated, and  distinctly  carinate<I.  Tlu  y  are  disposed  in 
eighteen  series.  The  plates  of  the  abtlomen  have  nothing 
particular  in  their  form  ;  they  vary  in  number,  but  usually 
consist  of  abont  one  hundred  and  forty  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  those  of  the  taU  are  about  thirty-five 
pairs.' 


BMi«rawVircr.  (Ban.) 

'Tlie  general  ground-colour,"  s.-ws  Mr.  Bell  in  continua- 
tion, *  varies  considerably.  In  some  it  is  nearly  olive,  in 
Others  a  rich  deep  brown,  and  in  others  a  dirty  brownish 
yellow;  and  when  in  high  health,  and  shortly  alter  hav- 
ing cast  the  skin,  the  surlaee  is  slightly  irifcapaat  in  par- 
ticular lights.  A  mark  between  the  eyes,  a  spot  on  each 
side  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  a  sig-iag  line  run* 
ning  the  whole  length  of  the  body  and  tail,  foniicd  Vy  a 
series  of  confluent  riiombs,  as  w  ell  as  a  row  of  small  tri'au- 
ijidar  spots  on  each  side,  all  of  a  much  darker  luic  than  the 
eround-colour  of  the  body,  and  freauentlv  almost  blade 
1  have  a  specimen  in  my  collection  wliich  1  received  alive 
from  Horosey  Wood,  ttie  ground  of  which  was  aknost  pcN 
fectly  white  and  all  the  markings  jet  Uaefc.  The  under 
parts  are  plumbeous  in  some,  Wtlh  Itgbter  Of  dttrittr  apots, 
in  others  whollv  black.'  i 

j\Ir.  Hell  well  remarks  that  the  tendency  of  this  sj)ecieR 
to  vary  in  its  colours  has  occajiioned  an  erroneous  roult^ 
plication  of  species  by  various  «iitiioi%  aad  iw  euiaentee 
ttie  fioUowing  varieties  :— 

1.  The  Red  Viper  {Vipera  amamutttt  var.  C.  Jenyns). 

2.  The  Ulack  Viper  (var.  S.  JenyasV 

3.  (?)  Tlie  Ctt'iTilean  or  Blue-bellied  Vii)t!r  fvar.  y.  .Tctiyns; 
Coluher  crrruinis,  Shcjipanl  :  Mr.  Ik-ll  tliiiiks  liii-s  jiardly 
deserving  of  beinc  con«idered  a  distinct  variety,  tlie  plum- 
beous colour  of  the  belly,  by  y  liich  it  is  chacaeteriae4» 
being  rather  a  difference  of  degree  tliatt  of  hue. 

4.  The  Variegated  Viper-^hat  deaeribed  by  Mr.  BeU 
fmm  Homsey  Wood. 

Dr.  I^each,  in  his  Zoological  Miteellany,  figures,  but  not 
well,  the  black  variety,  and  says  that  the  I'ollowin;:  .'^pecies 
are  to  be  refcired  to  tiiis: — berut^  chertta,  aspis,  prestert 
Linusei ;  mrrnktUt  Siieppaid ;  nifmetm  ant  n^Hitt  Has. 
Brit. 


This  is,  not  imnrob8l4yt1he''l|xie  (AAis)  of  Aristotle  and 
tfaeGreeki^andtbe  FipenttTtti^iGeorf^}^^m.^)ittf, 
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CMtf.  Hut.,ym.  30 ;  x.42 ;  n.  37^  and  th*  anftittit  Italians. 

It  ii  the  Murnsso  of  llie  modem  lUJians ;  Vipire  of  <ho 
French  ;  Hugg-orm  of  the  Swedes ;  and  Adder  (antiently 
viitten  ti'-drr,  and  laCer  edJre,  with  the  loss  of  tho  iiiitiiil 
M,  I'rom  the  Anglo-Saxon  nerdre)  of  the  countrj-pcople 
B  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotiand. 

Mr.  Bell  remarlu  that  the  Prince  of  Canino  aijd  Musig- 
irnno  figures,  in  his  Fauna  Italiea,  as  the  true  cherstea,  a 
small  vijier,  considerably  similar  to  our  Red  Viper,  except- 
iniT  in  it*  colour,  which  is  a  light  grey  with  darker  mark- 
ini,'s.  Mr.  Bell  notices  in  that  figiir*' 1l  i  •  gi  oaU  r  hu  adth 
of  the  head  which  isobsersnble  in  •  n:  aiiinial,  tot^.  ther 
with  a  stili  mwe  obtuse  ni-itruin,|and  -:iys  tli  u  ilu'  Pnuce's 
figure ^  evidently. taken  from  a  youu^  aniinal,  wliich  inny 
powilOT  belong  b  a  different  qpeeMj|.  Mr^Bell  \\u--\ 
adveiW  to  'the  tectna  marauo  pakiikte  t^tA  by  the 
Princ^  to  Vipera  benu,  and  montfto  aipino  to  hta  Kipera 
rhersra,  observinn-  tl-,:it  this  distir.rlinti  is  certainly  not 
f<!istai!)fii  by  our  two  ■>  arieties.  '  Allcr  all,'  says  Mr.  Bell 
in  coiiclii-ion,  'the  ciufstion  whether  it  be  t)ie  Coluber 
chertea  of  Linnieus,  and  whether,  if  not  so,  this  last-men- 
ttoned  species  be  distinct  from  the  Common  Wiper,  is  one 
of  eoDHdenble  doubt  and  obscurity.'  Doubtful  it  may  be ; 
bat  still  the  diligtooe,  aauteiMM»  and  experience  of  the 
Prince  have  long  established  a  just  confidence  in  his 
accuracy ;  and  he  has  been  very  suocenful  in  working 
out  the  tnw  ipeciflo  fbrms  indicatod  bf  IJaatmu  and 
others. 

Geografihiml  Distribution  of  the  Common  J'ijirr. — 
Europe  generally,  from  the  North  of  Russia  to  the  South 
of  Italy  and  Spain.  Englaiid  and  BeoOand;  but  not  Ire- 
land. 

/7oA»V#,  'That  the  yonng  Vipers,*  says  Brown,  in 
his  Hiiijuin,",  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,  'force  their 
way  through  the  bowels  of  their  dam,  or  that  the  female 
viper  in  the  act  of  peneration  bites  off  the  head  of  the 
male,  in  revenge  whereof  the  young  ones  cat  through  the 
womb  and  belly  of  the  female'  is  a  very  antient  tnidition. 
In  this  sense  entertained  in  the  HieroglvpUcks  of  the 
Egyptians,  affirmed  by  Herodotus,  Nicarraer,  FKny,  Flu- 
tardi,  .Titian,  Jerome,  Basil,  Isidore ;  and  seema  coonte-^ 
naiKcd  by  Aristotle  and  his  scholar  ThcophnWhis:  from 
hence  is  commonly  a-s-sipnecl  the  reason  why  the  Romans 
punished  parricides  by  drowniii!::  tliem  in  a  sack  with  a 
viper;  and  so  perhaps  upon  the  same  opinion  the  men  of 
Mielita,  when  tney  saw  a  viper  upon  the  hand  of  Paul,  said 
^presently  wiflioiR  conceit  of  any  other  sin,  No  doubt  this 
man  is  a  murtherer ;  who,  though  he  have  eseaped  the 
sea,  yet  vengeance  suffcreth  him  not  to  Hre.  Tliaf  is,  he 
is  now  paid  in  his  own  way,  the  parricidnns  animal  and 

f>unishment  of  murtherers  is  upon  nim.  Arid  though  the 
radition  were  current  among  the  Greeks,  to  confirm  the 
same  the  Latine  name  is  introduced,  rwera,  quasi  vi 
pariat;  that  passage  also  in  the  Gospel,  O  jfe  generation 
of  Vipert,  hath  found  expodtiona  wluch  countenance  this 
conceit.  Notwithstanding  which  anthofUlaa,  transcribed 
relations,  am!  conjectures,  upon  enquirj' wefindthe'aaiBe 
repiignant  unto  exjierieiice  ami  reason.' 

The  jiro(Uic1ion  of  the  yuun^j  alive,  so  dilferent  from  the 
birth  of  the  generality  of' serpents,  gave  rise  no  doubt  to 
one  part  of  this  tradition. 

Gilbert  White  thus  writes  to  Pennant  from  Selbonie,  on 
the  imh  June,  ITW  r—*  Proridenee  has  been  to  indulgent 
to  us  as  to  allow  of  but  one  venomous Kptile  of  the  serpent 
kind  in  these  kingdoms,  and  tliat  is  the  vip<>r.  As  you 
])rt)pose  the  good  of  mankind  to  be  i\n  object  of  your  pub- 
licalions,  you  will  not  omit  to  nienliun  common  salad-oil 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  bite  of  the  viper.  A 
neighbouring  yeomati  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some 
good  hints)  killed  and  opened  a  female  viper  about  the 
27th  of  May.  He  found  her  filled  with  a  chain  of  eleven 
eggs,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  blackbird ;  but  none  of 
them  were  advance<l  so  far  fo.vards  a  state  of  matuiify  as 
to  contain  any  nidiment.s  fif  yonntr.  Tlioui^h  they  are  ovi- 
parous vet  tliey  are  viviparous  also,  liatchiiic;  their  joniiu' 
wit  Inn  their  bellies,  and  then  bringing  them  fortli. 
Whereas  snakes  lay  chains  of  egp  vrtry  summer  in  my 
melon^ieda,  in  suite  of  aU  that  my  ■people  can  do  to  pre- 
vent them,  whien  eggs  do  not  hatch  till  the  spring  follow- 
ing, as  I  have  often  experienced.  Several  inlellipeiit 
folks  n-wire  me  that  thev  nave  sceu  the  viper  open  her 
inuiiih  and  aiiiiiit  her  lu'iples.H  young  down  her  lluoat  on 

Mui'ien  surytues,  just  as  U»e  'i«aialo  oposnuu  does  her 

^  .    If'/./    ,  , 


brood  into  the  pouch  under  her  bdly,  upon  the  like  Q^WI^ 

gencies,  and  yet  the  London  viper-catchers  insist,  on  ^  .yf. 
Mr.  Barringtun  that  no  such  thing  ever  happens.'  ^ 
On  the  21)th  April,  177G,  he  writes  from  tiie  same  place 
to  the  Honourable  Daincs  Barrington — '  On  Augiust  tlic 
4th,  1775,  we  surprised  a  large  \iper,  which  seemed  very 
heavy  and  bloated,  as  it  lay  in  the  grass  bai,king  in  tlic 
sun.  When  wa  came  to  cut  it  up,  we  found  that  Uie 
abdomen  was  crowded  with  yoanc»  fifteen  in  oiunber, 
shortest  of  which  measured  fiiH  seven  inches,  and  wer^ 

about  the  si/.e  of  fi'.ll-irrown  ofiilh-wonns.  This  little  fry 
ibsued  into  the  world  with  llie  true  \  iper-spiiil  abiiut  tiiem, 
showing  great  alertness  as  soon  as  disengaged  from  the 
belly  ol  the  dam:  they  twisted  and  wriggjltML  about,  and. 
set  themselves  up,  and  mped  veiy  wide  wlieh  touched 
with  a  stick,  showing  maniieit  tolbdoaof  n|«nace  and  defi> 
ance,  thougli  as  3  et  they  had  no  manner  of  (angs  that  we 
could  find,  even  with  the  help  of  our  glasses.'  , 

White  then  proceeds  with  his  usual  happy  power  of 
tnrn::ir,'  lu'^  scrvationsto account : — '  To  a  thinking  mind 
nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  tliat  early  iustiQCt  whictf 
impres.ses  younfi^  anumJa  with  the  notion  of  the  wh^tiun' 
of  their  naturaf  vcapom^  and  of  using  them  proped^ 
their  own  defence,  even  before  those  weapons  subyiat  or. 
are  formed.  Thus  a  young  cock  will  spur  at  his  advcrainr 
t)«fore  his  spurs  are  grown ;  and  a  calf  or  lamb  will  pum 
with  their  heads  before  their  horns  are  sprouted.  In  the 
same  luatuier  did  these  young  adders  attempt  to  bite  before 
their  fangs  were  in  being.  The  dam  however  was  fur- 
nished with  ver)'  formidable  ones,  which  we  hftfe4  VilPriUlKi 
they  fold  down  when  not  used)  and  cut  them  Qffi^Qiyl$|( 
point  ctf  our  acimon.  There  was  little  mom  to  'auppoaa, 
that  this  brood  had  ever  been  in  the  open  air  otfore,  ana 
that  they  were  taken  in  for  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  the 
dam  whi'u  she  pcrci  ived  tliat  danger  was  approacj3|j>£;, 
because  then  probably  wc  should  have  found  l^ieajiMitti 
where  in  the  neck,  and  not  in  the  abdomen.'     '  cmm^^Si 

Whether  the  young  take  refuga  doim  the  throal^([jK 
mother  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  There  .la. no, 
physiological  reason  against  it.  The  young  might'live  in 
such  a  situation  for  some  time  :  it  is  well  known  that  frucrs 
will  live  and  cry  in  the  stomach  of  a  serpent.  But  the 
evidence  of  the  viper-catclicrs  ii>  ^tron[;  against  the  fact, 
and  we  have  never  met  with  any  one  who  could  state  that 
he  had  actually  seen  the  young  enter  or  issue  from  thf^ 
retreat,  although  wc  have  conversed  with  several  who  have, 
been  assured  by  gamekeepers  and  gardeneni  that  the  act 
had  been  witnessed  by  tlwm.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
when  female  vipers  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy  have  been 
snrprisetl,  and  on  being  opened  have  disclosed  living  youngs 
the  spectators,  not  aware  of  the  extreme  thinness  of  thft 
membrane  which  enclos<.>8  them,  and  which  a  very  alight 
pressure  will  suffice  to  rupture,  have  leapt  to  the  concli^- 
sion  that  the  young  had  entered  the  mouth  for  protection: 
such  a  aoipioion  eeems  for  f  moment  to  have  croe^ 
Whiter  nAoi  in  the  ease  last  mentioned  by  him.<  1  i«r. 

VHien  a  viper  is  about  to  strike,  it  is  genci-ally  more  or 
less  coiled,  and  elevates  the  head  and  neck,  which  .are 
drawn  backwards,  the  former  in  a  horizontal  position,  llic 
head  is  then  suddenly  diirted  at  the  object  of  attack,  and 
the  erected  tooth  plunged  iuto  it  and  withdrawn  with  a 
motion  almost  too  auick  for  the  eye  to  follow.  Unless 
very  much  iiritatea  the  serpent  will  not  immediately 
repeat  the  bite,  as  if  conscious  that  time  is  required  for  the 
renewal  of  the  jtoisoiious  secretion,  so  xs  to  make  it  suffi- 
ciently virulent.  Neither  will  the  snake  waste  its  strength 
on  an  invulnerable  object  a  second  time.  A  viper  was 
surprised  and  transfixed  by  a  pitchfork.  Tiie  agoniacd 
ser|)ent  instantly  struck  at  the  handle,  but  made  no  second 
effort,  although  long  retained  in  its  painful  position. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  well-authenticated  case  of  a 
person  bitten  by  a  viper  terminating  fatally;  but  we  would 
l»y  no  means  insure  a  pers<in  so  wounded  in  the  heats  of 
summer  or  autumn,  especially  if  tlie  wound  Iw  inflicted  on 
a  naked  jiart,  and  if  lie  be  of  a  bad  liabit  of  body.  The 
remedy  ust<l  1  y  the  viper-catchers  was  that  Doticed>i^ 
White:  they  rubbed  olive-oil  ou  the  part  woundeoTover a 
cliafing^dish  of  coals*  and  took  it  also  utemally.  Some  of 
them  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  bitten  by  vipers  full  of 

'sweltered  venom,'  confident  in  their  remedy .  Sucli  ea-ses 
will  be  found  in  the  v. (irk  oi  Dv.  .Mi  aJ,  who  piDved  the 
innocence  of  the  p^i-kin  wlien  swallowed,  by  taking  it 
hiflisclX  without  the  siighiest  ill  ettcct*  an 
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he  mshly  followed,  for  any  recent  injury  to  the  criim^,  or 
the  of  the  mouth  or  tbroai  genenuiv,  would  render 
loeh  an  expcrinBent  cstramely  hanrdoot  mm  ttM  ^rascn- 
luN^of  the  part.  We  do  not  attribute  much  virtue  to  tlie 
iriYemal  taking  of  the  oil.  Externally  it  is  a  suecitic,  and 
should  be  iidMti]r  dowt  of  ammonia  admiiiinimd  intcN 
nally. 

Ixws  arc  very  liable  to  be  bitten  by  vipers,  at  which 
p-^ditevSiiO  stand  as  if  thqr  wne  gam*  toA  to  they  will 
•t  snhkM.  Wb  once  saw  a  bad  case,  where  a  Ikvoarhe 

dlog  received  a  bite  in  one  of  his  hinel-leg^s  from  a  vimlent 
old  viper,  in  verj-  hot  weather,  and  had  a  hanl  strugfcle  for 
his  life.  Tlie  injury  yielded  to  the  external  api)licalion  of 
olive-oil  and  doses  of  castor-oil  administered  as  pvirpitives. 

a  general  rule  it  may  be  considered  improbable  that 
the  viper  uses  his  offensive  weapons  in  disabling  his  prey, 
which  consists  of  (h)gs,  lizards,  mice,  ami  (aceoidfaig  to 
Dr.  Mead)  even  moles.  Nevertheless  in  nme  relVactoiy 
e«K>'ft'K  Very  likely  that  the  animal  resorts  to  their  nse 
to  arrest  the  sfn;?dos  of  the  victim,  especially  as  the 
poison  is  so  speeilil}  fatal  to  small  animals.  Vipers  will 
bear  a  lori»  fast,  and  have  been  boxed  up  for  six  months 
without  abatement  of  tht  ir  vivacity.  Pennant  states  that 
thev  feed  only  a  small  p.iil  of  the  year,  but  never  durini? 
tbweonfiftement;  forifmteoi  their  favourite  diet,  should 
it'titkt  tfme  be  thrown  !nto  their  box,  tliou^h  they  will 
kin,  yet  they  never  will  t  at  thim. 

Even  the  ]a<ft  pent'ra'ioa  witnessed  the  trrcat  di-nmiitl 
for  these  poisonous  serpcnis  in  consequence  of  'tie  viiluf< 
supposed  to  reside  in  their  flesh.  The  lingering  beiiet  in 
the  wmide^lblly  invigontthig  qualities  of  *  viper  broth'  is 
not  yet 'quite  ettinet  In  some  plaoei.  PHny,  Galen,  and 
dtfaera  prsSse  -the  efi^iey  of  viper  ilesh  in  the  cure  of 
uliier^  elephanthtsis,  .md  other  disorders  arising  from  a 
eormpt 'state  of  the  system.  By  the  antients  the  animal 
wiii' generally  served  to  the  patient  boiled  like  fish,  aj> 
being  more  efficacious  than  when  taken  in  the  form  of  a 
po*rder  or  other  dried  state.  Sir  Kenelin  Difrby's  beau- 
nfhl  wife  was  fed  on  capons  fattened  niUi  the  fle.^li  of 
▼iprts. 

'  )n  England  these  reptiles  wefe  eaaght  with  a  cleft  or 
AAed  stick,  which  the  viper-catcher  drove  do\Tn  imme- 
^$iHf]f  behind  the  head,  then  seized  the  si  :  pent  by  the  tail, 
anfl  in-stantly  pat  it  into  a  ba^r.  In  this  way  the  shops  of 
the  apotlit  .'ai -.es  \\  iTO  s' ipp!ir[l  ;  and  we  renicnibLT  hear- 
ing or  the  alarm  produced  in  the  house  of  one  of  these 
professionals  of  the  last  age  by  the  escape  of  a  whole  col- 
iwtioil  flora  the  iU-eloMd  box  in  which  they  anived.  A 
grfcat  Vhek  bne  irM  diwoveNd  edled  iip  between  the 
Mieefii  of  one  of  the  beds  Joat  es  its  oeenwmt  mm  about 
to  step  irtto  it. 

OpL'ii  copsr  s,  dry  heaths,  newly-cleared  woodlands,  and 
sanny  wastes  are  the  usual  haunts  of  the  viper,  wlii(  h,  in 
^rhller,isfirequently  found  in  its  hybeniaculum,  intertwu  i  1 
with  sevetal  of  ite  own  species,  and  in  an  almost  tory>id 
state.  ^  These  eonglomeraaons  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  celebrated  *  ovum  anguinum'  was  pro- 
duced. Pliny  indeed  ^Xut.  Flist.,  xxi\.,  c.  3)  attributes 
its  production  to  sn:iki-^  convoluted  toi:;i  llier  in  the  summer, 
ana  notices  the  ';taitin«'ut«  of  the  Druids  with  regard  to 
this  mystic  rrcati  in-  Musou  has  not  omitted  to  take  ad- 
trintage  of  Ibis  tradition  in  liis  '  Caractacos,'  where  the 
vrakMinge 

*  Vram  the  ^1  of  diamu  anj  ifMtf 
"  Wbne  our  malnm  <i«t«r  dmtll, 

:  Brroao*,  luu  thy  holy  haiid  , 
Safely  bn>ut:Vit  tlx*  Dtutil  watui. 
And  the  jH>t»nt  Aildrr-»lo«>» 
>  •        .  Gender' >1  'fare  Ui«  autumjiiU  ommbI^ 

Wheu  tn  UDtluUtini;  twine 
TliL'  f  i»iiiin){  «nnkr«  pmlifir  jijln  • 
Whrn  liiuy  hU»  and  when  Ihry  kMI 
,     .  Their  woDilioui       kJiouf  In  ail i 

TUi!u<.-<>  twiare  to  eaif k  tt  kll, 
Thr  Draiil  i«  h[»  hallowMpdl 
lUemvH  Um  priM^ 
And  inslam  fli*% 

Fo<!nw"d  1>>  iho  mreoom'"!  Iirriod, 
Till  he  crou  the  cryit.tl  llcxxl.' 

Pennant,  who  quotes  these  lines,  as  well  as  the  passage 
from  ninf,  says, '  Ournodlnl  druidesses  give  much  the 
wme  aceottnt  of  the  00m  angitinwn,  Qtain  Neidr,  as 
the  Wcldi  eall  it  or  the  Addfr-gem,  as  flie  Roman  philo- 
lopher  does,  but  seem  not  to  have  so  exalted  an  opinion 
(n  its  powers,  using  it  onlv  to  assist  children  in  cutting 
th«ir  teetli,  or  to  cure  the  chin-cough,  or  to  drive  aw.'.y  an 
ague,  ^e  have  some  of  these  beads  in  our  cabinet :  they 

p.a,No.ieeik 


arc  made  of  glA«,  and  of  a  very  rich  bhie  oolonr!  tbma 
are  plain,  others  lAreaked :  we  say  nothing  of  the  figure, 
as  the  annexed  plate  tdM  oonvey  a  stronger  idea  of  it  than 
worii' 


^        Adiler-BtoiK'j.  (Peuiiant.) 

Asiatic  Vknom-Sxakbs. 
Example,  Nitia  iripudtaat,  [Naia.] 

'  AFmoATrYxNOifrSirAKa. 

Examples,  I'iptra  (GiTuiM)  eoMdalii^  (Fiptra 

oceilatii,  Sniitii;. 

Dr.  Sniitii  dLscribes  tiiis  poisonous  snake  as  beiDg,abore, 
yelhmiab-ced.  uotted  and  vaaegated  with  other  colours ; 
and  aa  of  a  pale  rose-red,  with  a  peai  ly  lustre  beneath. 

Along  the  back  the  spot,  are  disptrstd  in  three  irrLirular 
rows:  those  of  the  centre  arc  oblong;  those  of  llie  otiicr 
two  more  o\-  j.  -i.s  cinHilar,  .VII  are  oi aiige-brown,  and  soiut! 
of  them  are  partially,  oltu  i'  umijjlt  lfly  edged  with  straw- 
yellow;  those  of  the  niiMie  low  Ijtiiig  iu  the  firbt  con- 
dition, sod  onlv  margiued  anterior^  aud  posleriariy;  and 
those  of  the  others  mostly  in  the  atate  last  described,  the 
majority  of  tbem  having  moreover  a  lilac-coloured  poiqt 
toward  their  centre.  Sides  of  the  body  faintly  freckled 
with  small  nebula;,  or  irrt  Lralur  .spnts  of  the  b.'ijne  colour  as 
tho*e  of  the  back;  but  paler,  uitliout  vaiiegation'!,  and 
rarely  ba\ing  the  same  position  in  any  two  speeimens. 
Lpper  and  lateral  paits  of  the  head  similariy  variegated, 
but  diiiposcd  in  angular  or  arrow-shaped  nLirkiiigs  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  ami  in  vertical  ban  on  the  sidn.  Those 
on  the  top  of  the  head  are  generally  two  in  number,  one 
between  the  eyes  and  the  otbi-r  on  the  occiput,  and  I 
are  commonly  nuirgined  uutcriorly  with  crcam-vvllow. 
The  vertical  bar.s  are  usually  four  on  each  side  ;  three  of 
them  cut  the  upper  lip,  and  the  fourth  gerurally  termi- 
nates immediately  behind  the  angle  of  the  uiuuth.  Besides 
the  arrow-sliaped  marks  on  the  top  of  the  head,  there  aro 
usually  two  or  even  more  circular  spots  intermediate 
between  the  specified  markings :  these  also  are  fVeqiuently 
edecd  with  cream-yellow.    Eyes  r^dish-orango. 

Dr.  Smith  further  .stales  tliat  the  gnnuKl-culoiir  of  the 
upper  parts  of  some  indivitluals  i.-<  miu  h  daiker  than  that 
aoovc  stated,  and  differs  but  little  iVoin  the  tint  of  the 
spots,  wliich,  10  such  cases,  are  seen  indistinctly.  In  othera 
a^ain  the  colour  entirely  differs,  lieing  steel  or  ashy  grey, 
with  much  darker  spots  tinted  with  the  same  hue.  The 
markings  on  the  head,  too,  differ  greatly. 


HmA,  mUtuk  (arise  nam)  u>  V        (CvMU*)  euMUUfc  (tekli.) 

The  head  is  diattnot ;  the  body  thick  In  proportion  to 
its  length ;  the  tail  short,  tapered,  and  pointed.  'Ati0iM 

of  the  jaws  ver)'  diverc:ent,  giving  greater  width  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  heiid,  ttie  anterior  jwrtion  of  which  is 
narmwcr.  No-c  nmnded  ;  nostrils  near  its  apex,  each  in 
the  centre  of  a  thick  projeoting  scale.   Evebrows  arched. 
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each  armed  near  its  middle  with  a  slender,  pointed,  slightly 
recurved  spine,  ahout  a  line  or  a  line  and  a  quarter  in 
length.  Scales  of  anterior  part  of  tlie  head,  particularly 
round  the  eyes,  very  Hmall :  those  between  and  imme- 
diately behind  thenohtriis  imperfectly  carinated  :  un  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  they  are  oval,  as  on  the  body,  and 
distinctly  carinated.  On  the  baek  and  uidcs  Ihey  aie 
arranged  in  lontfitudinal  rows ;  and  from  the  points  ol  each 
row  overlapping  the  base  of  those  immediate'v  behind 
them,  tho  caiinations  form  continuous  ritlc^es,  about  twenty- 
seven  in  number  sreneially.  Dr.  Smith  then  enters  into 
further  minute  details,  for  which  wo  nuist  refer  the  reader 
to  the  acoareie  and  interesting  work  iU«lf.  Tiic  Icngtii  of 
an  adult  is  about  fouKeen  inches. 
7,oca///y. — South  Airica. 

llabitx,  ^-c — *  Dry  sandv  district*,'  saya  the  same  autlior, 
•  constitute  the  fiavourilc  hubttuls  of  this  viper,  which  ma- 
nifests all  that  indolence  of  cliaracter  so  remarkable  among 
tho  various  species  of  the  genus  and  on  account  of  which 
they  are  more  dreaded  by  the  native  of  South  Airica 
than  even  snakes  po&scssecl  of  more  virulent  poison,  but 
di»po!>ed  to  action  on  tlie  approach  of  danger.  Accoitling 
to  good  testimony  this  sjxcies  will  continue  for  days  lo- 
getlier  in  one  position ;  and  as  it  never  seeks  to  avoid 
danger,  however  imminent,  its  presence  is  rarely  discovered 
unless  when  trampled  upon,  and  the  offending  parts 
wounded  by  its  fangs.  Though  generally  inactive.,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  when  injuretl :  Its  movements  are  then  per- 
formed with  aeti%  ily :  and  when  onco  it  seizes  the  obnoxious 
object,  it  retain.^  its  hold  with  great  determination,  and 
some  considerable  exertion  is  ot\en  retjuired  to  detach  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  vipm,  in  which 
respect  they  ililt'or  innleriuliy  from  Naia.  The  vaiious 
species  of  the  latter,  immediately  after  they  inflict  a  wound, 
detach  themselves,  and  fly  to' a  place  of  concealment; 
while  the  viper*,  evvn  when  detached  by  force,  continue 
upon  the  spot  where  Ihey  fall,  or  remove  but  slowly  from 


it 


Vlpnrn  (CaMks)  onuJoUj.  (Soitlj.) 

ICr/iidna  iitornata  r^Smilh). 

/>'wr»;)/;on.— Back  and  Hides  dark  yellowish-brown; 
belly  brownish-yellow,  ^  ^  nnkled  with  brownish 
dots  ;  tail  alx>ve.  indi«tii  j  with  duU  brown  spols 

or  bars.  Head  ol>long.  tiiartrshaped.  Length  thirteen 
inches  and  a  quarter.    i  Smiih.) 

Lncniity. — The  specimen  from  which  Dr.  Smith  wrote 
his  descnplion,  which  Ls  minutely  detailed  in  the  work 
above  quoted,  was  killed  in  the  Sneeubergcn,  or  Snow- 
mountams,  immediately  behind  the  Tillage  of  Graaff 
Revnet. 

Ilibies,  ,f-c.— Dr.  Smith  states  that  little  is  known  of  the 
haliits  of  this  snake,  save  that,  like  the  other  speries  of  the 
genus,  it  is  indolent,  and  heedlesa  of  the  approach  of  man. 
He  records  six  species  of  the  genwg  yipera  as  inhabitants 
of  Soutli  Africa,  via.,  I  'ipcra  ariittant,  Meir.;  /  ".  ulrojn).i, 
lAtr. ;  V.  cftrmi!(t,  Daud. ;  f.  inornain.  Smith  ;  / ocei- 
lata  (rftuda/i*),  HmWh  ;  I',  (ilrrtprtuiesi,  Suuth:  or,  if  the 
subdivisions  of  Mcrrera  and  Wagler  be  adojrted,  Echidn<i 
arielaiifi;  E.ntropoo;  E.  inornula  ;  E.  atrvpo'iiiet ;  CV- 
r<ut€t  cornutut;  and  C.  oceiiuttu  i^caudulU), 


Ecliidnt  inonwta.  (Smith.; 

Dr.  Smith  here  again  notices  the  fact  that  the  vipers 
and  one  or  two  species  of  El<tjis  arc  the  only  snakw  of 
South  Africa  which  permit  themselves  generally  to  be 
closely  approached  without  evincing  any  apparent  n. 
The  others  manifest  a  disposition  to  act  on  the  ot  or 
to  flv:  even  an  unusn.iJ  nois<',  witliout  its  cau-.e  Inrig 
visible,  is  sufficient,  he  remarks,  to  insure  the  retreat  ol 
the  innocuous  ones. 

The  different  species  of  Naia  and  the  Eilnpt  ItAriem, 
Merr.,  are,  he  oliscr\'es,  always  ready  for  the  fight ;  and, 
when  their  haunts  arc  invaded,  they  often  advance  u]wjn 
the  intruder  with  the  head  and  anterior  pnrt  of  the  lw>iy 
almost  perpendiculfir,  the  neck  eximnded,  and  aji  expres- 
sion sumciimtly  indicative  of  the  malignant  purpose  they 
have  in  view.  'To  witness  such  a  proceeding,  says  Dr. 
Smith  in  continuation,  'once  fell  to  my  own  lot.  ^VaJk^^g 
in  the  vicinity  of  Graham's  Town,  I  happ<'ncU  to  excite  the 
attention  of  a  Naia  Hteniachates,  which  immediately 
raised  its  head,  and  warned  me  of  my  danuer  l>y  tiie 
strength  of  its  expiration  ;  it  then  comni' 
and,  had  I  not  retired,  I  should  in  al 
suffered,  provided  I  had  not  been  fortnn 
able  it,  v.Iiich  possibly  would  not  have  h  ''f^Pil^r- 
ing  that  the  specie^  in  common  with  >  ^Ip^' 
genus,  i#  extremely  active.  Eventhou^ii  ii  irai^  v  a* 
not  satisiiod  the  danger  was  j  nat,  as  the  llii{lil  <'l  '  a* 
snake's  enemy  doc«  not  alwaj-s  put  a  stop  to  its  adv,uice 
when  once  commenced.  An  officer  of  the  Cape  c^iTa. 
upon  whose  accuracy  llie  moi>t  implicit  i  >e 

E laced,  informed  me  that  he  once  u,  -  i  .  .  id 

is  waggon  by  an  individual  of  the  .  and  the 

pursuit  might  have  been  prolongetl,  i  .i  .  i.oc  .1.  Hottentot 
disabled  the  enraged  reptile  by  a  blow  from  h  long 
stick.' 


Km*  Hijo  (yxnacV-Bmilh. 

Dr.  Smith  figures  three  varietiei  of  Naia  lh\je  m  hii 
Zoology  abo\c  alluded  to;  and  the  young  state  of  tlie 
•wpent,  with  Uie  synonyma  Echidna  Jiava,  Merr.,  A«i<i 

...       , .  ■  ■^■'■t.  .'  '."crv 
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nigra^  Smith,  Geel  copelU  Bruin  eopelt,  and  Spuugk- 
ttang  of  the  Cape  coloniBts. 

lie  <i'  b'  s  the  majoritv  of  the  South  Alrican  speci- 
men* ;  i-ntia  ly  yellow  or  purplish-brown,  thoufjli 
a  Aorviidi  niblo  number  occur  also  in  whicli  bo(h  thwe  co- 
loan  exist  more  or  leas  distinctly  in  the  same  individual. 
Th<  dvpth  n\'  the  general  colour,  he  says,  varies  consider- 
ably In  diflorcnt  specimens,  particularly  in  the  yellow 
ont-s,  to  wliich  every  shade  between  straw  yellow  and 
clear  purplish  brown  may  be  observed.  The  general  co- 
lour of  the  young  is  pale  straw  yellow,  with  two  brownish - 
red  <^(vrs  on  the  throat,  the  extremities  of  each  of  which 
1)le  upon  the  neck  above ;  and  those  of  the  la-st 
■are  generally  connected  by  a  narrow  angular  bar,  of 
same  colour  ns  the  collar  itself.  The  eyes  are  lis:ht 
chestnut-brown. 

Dr.  Smith  reinarka  that  if  this  reptile  bi?  speciHcally 
different  from  the  A'a/'i  Ilije  of  Norlntrn  Africa,  he  hail 
not,  alXer  closely  coraparini;  them,  been  able  to  di!<cover 
the  differences  \\1iich,  in  his  opinion,  could  justify  him  in 
riigardlntf  tlu  in  Oii  distinct.  He  had  not  been  abfc  to  per- 
ceive ^ater  discrepancies  between  some  of  the  Cape  in- 
dividuals and  those  collected  in  Kgypt,  than  he  had  found 
between  some  of  wh.it  may  be  regarded  the  more  typical 
examples  of  Southern  Africa  and  others  of  the  same  coun- 
tjy,  wliich  may  be  viewed  as  presenting  aberrant  or  leas 
common  characters.  Tiic  young  of  the  Cape  reptile  ex- 
actly corresponds,  he  observes,  with  the  youne  of  A'a/u 
IJaje,  an  figured  by  M.  Geoffroy.   {Egijptc^  Alias,  pi.  7, 

fig.  3.; 


Tlw  t<ymi|k-l)ABg.  OoUiiir  uno  uu  UvilI  blnrkiih  tutiwn,  the  ll^td  liiue 
•IroftgMt  oa  tho  i)n<l»T  part*,  {uming  iilm>)>l  n  |iurpli<)i  fUta^lour,  wtiicli 
t*  very  dark  wl  t^iiiilOK  Unvvdi  Um  Iwwa.  (.9mhb.) 

The  variety  moft  rarely  met  with,  aecordinr  to  Dr. 
Smith,  is  the  Synngh-sl^tng  (spittinp-snakc)  of  the  colo- 
nists, so  named  from  ibt  supposed  power  of  ejecting  its 
jiolson  to  a  distiinci*.  All  the  cobrai-de-capellas  of  South- 
em  Africa,  he  remarks,  distil  poison  from  the  points  of 
their. ihngs  \Theu  they  arc  mufli  irritated,  and  are  able  to 
eject  a,  portion  of  it  beyond  the  mouth  by  a  forcible  expi- 
ration ;  but  that  any  power  a:reatcr  than  that  is  pos!<c.ssed 
by  the  Spuui^h-st luf^.  Dr.  Smith  is  imt  disposed  to  be- 
lieve :  the  contrary  nevertheless  is,  he  allows,  strongly 
maintained  both  by  the  European  and  native  inhabitants. 
'Both  of  these,'  continues  l)r.  Smith,  'affirm  that  the 
snake  in  question  is  able  to  cast  its  poison  to  a  distance  of 
several  feel,  especially  if  the  wind  be  blowing  so  as  to 
ii^vour  ita  object ;  and  thAt  it  often  projects  it  into  the 
i  of  unwelcome  intruders,  and  thereby  ocna.<sions  a  de- 
of  inflammation  which  not  unconmonly  lerminates  in 
of  sight.  In  the  Cajw  colony  the  varieties  of  the 
cobra-de-capclla  are  all  rcearded  as  highly  dangerous ; 
and  many  severe  if  not  fatal  consequences  arc  the  results 
uf  their  bite.  They  arc  all  savage  and  bold,  and  when  as- 
sailed they  generally  resist  rather  than  fly.nnd  they  not  un- 
fremiently  even  act  upon  tho  offensive.  They  climb  trees 
with  great  facility,  and  often  take  to  tho  water  ovjt  of 
choice.  In  the  liquid  element  their  progress  is  rather 
ii«w,  and  during  their  residence  in  it  the  head  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  neck  is  always  kept  raised  above  the  surface. 


Whenever  they  are  excited  or  irritated,  thev,  like  the  com- 
mon species  of  India,  inflate  the  loose  skin  of  the  neck, 
and  extend  it  lateraliv.  so  as  to  exhibit  an  appearance  as 
if  the  neck  was  edged  on  each  side  with  a  tlun  semicir- 
cular appendage.  They  feed  upon  small  quadrupeds, 
birds,  aiid  eggs,  and  in  search  of  the  latter  Uiey  ascend 
trees  to  rob  nests."  The  general  length  of  the  Soutli 
African  Naia  is  between  five  and  six  feet. 

AiliUUCA.X  VKNOU-S.\A.KIia. 

Crotalus,  Linn. 

Gmfric  Charactf^. — Scales  on  the  head  similar  to  those 
on  the  back  ;  tail  ending  in  a  rattle  ;  head  .<iuljtrianjrular. 

Example,  Crotalus  horriditu,  the  Hattle-snake. 

DesrripHon. — Colour  of  the  head  brown;  eye  red; 
upper  part  of  the  body  yellow ish-brown,  transversely 
marked  with  irregular,  bronfl.  black  list-s.  Rattle  brown, 
composed  of  several  horny,  membranous  cells,  of  an  undu- 
lated pyramidal  tiguri',  articulated  one  within  the  other, 
so  that  the  point  of  the  first  cell  reaches  as  far  as  the  basis 
or  protuberant  ring  of  the  third,  and  so  on  ;  which  articu- 
lation, being  very  loose,  gives  liberty  to  the  parts  of  the 
cells  that  are  inclosed  within  the  outward  rinsrs.  to  strike 
against  the  sides  of  them,  and  so  to  cause  the  rattling 
noise  which  is  heard  when  the  snake  shakes  it*  tail. 
'Catesby.) 


a,  Raul*  of  tvealy-fonr  Joint*  i  ^  i»cUoa  of  nuilo.  (Cutotby.) 

Lnealihj. — Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  other  parts  of 
America. 

Habit X,  Food,  <fr. — Lftws<  »n,  ill  his  Mttlortf  (1714  ,  bttvi< 
'  Tlie  Rattle-snakes  are  found  in  all  the  mam  of  Ameriira 
that  I  over  had  any  account  of;  being  so  called  from  the 
rattle  at  the  end  of  their  tails,  which  is  a  connection  of 
jointed  coverings  of  an  excrementitious  matter,  betwixt  the 
«ibstanrc  of  a  nail  and  a  hom.  though  each  tegmen  is  very 
thin.  Nature  seems  to  have  de.signed  these  on  purpose  to 
give  warning  of  such  an  approaching  danger  as  tlie  venom- 
ous bite  of  these  snakes  is.  Some  of  them  grow  to  a  very 
jfreat  bigness,  ns  six  feet  in  length,  their  middle  being  the 
thickne5s  of  the  small  of  a  lusty  man's  leg.  Wc  have  an 
account  of  much  larrjer  serpents  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  never 
met  them  yet,  although  I  have  seen  hnd  killed  abundance 
in  my  time.  They  are  of  an  orange  tawny,  and  blackish 
colour  on  the  back  ;  differing  (a.s  ail  snakes  do;  in  colovu' 
on  the  belly,  being  of  an  ash-colour  inclining  to  lead. 
The  male  is'  easily  distinguished  from  the  female  by  a 
black  velvet  snot  on  his  head ;  ami,  besides,  his  hea^  is 
smaller  shapcn  and  long.  Their  bite  is  venomou^  if  not 
speedily  remedied  j  especially  if  the  wound  be  in  a  vein, 
ner\'c,  tendon,  or  sinew  ;  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  cure. 
The  Indians  arc  the  best  physicians  for  the  bite  of  thest- 
and  all  other  venomous  ereahires  of  this  country.  There 
are  four  sorts  of  snake-roots  alreatly  discovered,  which 
knowledge  came  from  the  Indians,  who  have  performed 
several  preat  cures.  Tlie  niltle-snakes  are  accounted  the 
peaeeabU'st  in  the  world  ;  for  thi-y  never  attack  any  one.  or 
injure  them,  unless  they  are  trod  upon  or  molested.  Tlie 
most  danger  of  being  bit  by  these  snakes  is  for  those  that 
8ur\  ey  land  in  Carolina ;  yet  I  never  heard  of  any  sur 
veyor  that  was  killed  or  hurt  l)y  them.  I  have  mysell'  gom- 
over  several  of  this  sort,  and  others ;  yet  it  pleased  Gwl  I 
never  came  to  any  harm.  They  have  the  power  or  art  (1 
know  not  which  to  call  it"i  to  charm  squirrels,  hares,  paj 
tridees,  ?r  anv  such  thing,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  run 
directly  into  fSieir  mouths.  This  I  have  seen  by  a  squirrel 
and  one  of  these  rattle-»n8ke« ;  and  other  snakes  have  in 
some  measure  the  same  power.  The  rattle-snakes  have 
many  small  teeth,  of  which  I  cannot  sec  they  make  any 
use ;'  for  they  swallow  everything  whole ;  but  the  teeth 
which  poison  are  only  four ;  two  on  each  side  of  their 
upper  jaws.  These  are  bent  like  a  sickle,  and  hang  loose 
as  if  by  a  joint.  Towartls  the  setting  on  of  these,  there  is, 
in  each  tooth,  a  little  hole  wherein  you  may  Just  get  in  the 
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point  of  B  small  ncedlp.  And  liere  it]  is  that  ttie  poison 
comes  out  (which  is  as  frecn  a-s  >n^isi  and  follows  the 
uotind  mndc  by  the  jioint  of  their  teeth.  They  are  much 
more  venomous  in  the  months  of  .Tune  and  .luiy,  than 
they  arc  in  Marcli,  April,  or  September.  The  hotter  the 
weather  tlie  more  ]K}iinnoiis.  Neither  may  we  su(>pose 
that  they  can  renew  their  poison  as  oil  as  they  will ;  for 
we  have  had  a  person  bit  by  one  of  these,  who  never 
rijjhlly  rceovcrcil  it,  and  very  lioidly  escaj)ed  with  life  ;  a 
second  person  bit  in  the  same  place  by  the  same  snake, 
and  n-ccived  no  more  hann  than  if  bitten  with  a  rat.  They 
cast  their  skins  evciy  year,  and  commonly  abide  near  the 
platic  where  the  old' skin  lies.  These  cast-skins  are  used 
in  physic,  and  the  rattles  arc  reckoned  good  to  expedite  the 
birth.'  The  ^all  U  m.ide  tip  into  pills  with  cinv,  and  kept 
for  use,  beintr  (riven  in  jK'stilential  fi'vers  and  the  small- 
uox.  It  is  accounted  a  noble  remedy,  known  1o  few,  and 
neld  JLs  a  <;reat  nrcaniim.  ITiis  snalie  has  two  nostnis  on 
each  side  of  his  nosc.  Their  venom,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, effects  no  harm,  any  otherwise  than  when  darted 
into  the  wound  by  the  serpent's  teeth.' 

Catcsby  thus  notices  this  spcAies  in  1771.  'Oflheje 
vipers,'  says  he,  wiilini^  of  all  tlie  American  vonom-snakcs 
under  that  name,  '  the  Katlle-snake  is  most  formidable, 
being  the  largest  and  most  terrible  of  all  the  rest:  the 
largest  I  ever  saw  w.is  one  about  cii^lit  feet  in  length, 
weighinsf  between  eislit  and  nine  pountls.  This  monster 
was  gliding  into  the  hou^e  of  Colonel  Ulake  of  Carolina; 
and  had  certainly  taken  his  abode  there  undiscovered,  had 
not  the  domestic  animals  alarmed  the  family  with  their 
repeated  outcries ;  the  hoirs,  do^s,  and  poultry  united  in 
their  hatred  to  him.  sliowintj  the  greatest  consternation, 
by  erecting  their  bristles  and  feathers;  and  express!  nir  their 
wrath  and  indignation.  si\rrounded  him.  but  carefully  kept 
their  distance  ;  whilst  he,  regardless  of  their  threats,  glided 
slowly  along. 

'  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  them  come  into  houses,  a 
very  extraordinary  instance  of  which  hai>pened  to  myself 
in  the  same  genllcman  s  house,  in  the  month  of  Februarj', 
17'23;  the  servant  in  making  the  bed  in  aground-room 
(but  a  few  mniutes  after  I  left  \\\  on  turning  down  the 
clothes,  discovered  a  rattle-snake  lying  coiled  between  the 
sheets  in  the  middle  of  the  bed. 

'  They  are  the  most  inactive  and  slow-moving  snake  of 
all  others,  and  are  never  the  .aggressors,  except  in  what  they 
prey  upon;  for  unless  they  are  disturbed  they  will  not 
bite  ;  and,  w  hen  provoked,  they  give  warning  by  shaking 
their  rattles.  Tliese  ore  commonly  believed  to  be  the 
most  deadb'  venomous  serpent  of  any  in  these  parts  of 
America;  I  believe  they  are  so,  as  being  generally  the 
largest,  and  making  a  deeper  wound,  and^  injecting  a 
greater  quaiitity  of  poison  ;  though  I  know  not  why  any  of 
the  other  kinds  of  vipers  may  not  be  as  venomous  as  a 
mltlc-snake,  if  a.s  big,  the  stnicture  of  the  deadly  fangs 
being  alike  in  all.  'fhe  most  successful  remedv  (lie  In- 
dians seem  to  have  is  to  suck  the  wound,  which,  in  a  slight 
bite,  has  sometimes  a  irood  effect ;  though  the  recovered 
person  never  fails  of  having  annual  pains  at  the  time  thcv 
were  bit.  They  have  likewise  some  roots  v\hicliUiey  pre- 
tend will  effei  t  the  cure  ;  particularly  a  kind  of  Aisarum. 
commonly  called  Ihurt  Unah-ntoti,  a  kind  of  Chrymn- 
thfmum  called  St.  Anihoiiy'x  Crux.t,  and  some  others ;  but 
that  which  they  rely  on  most,  and  which  niosl  of  the  Vir- 
ginian and  Carolina  Indians  carry  dry  in  their  pockets,  is 
a  small  tuberous  root,  which  thcy'procurc  from  the  remote 
parts  of  the  country  ;  this  tfiey  chew,  and  .swallow  the  juice, 
applying  som.'  to  the  w<Hind."  Having,  by  trHvellin^  luuch 
with  Indians,  had  freipicnt  opportunities  of  seeing  the  dire- 
ful eflects  of  the  bites  of  these  snakes,  it  always  aecnicd 
and  was  apparent  to  me  that  the  good  effects  usually 
attributed  to  these  their  remedies  is  owing  more  to  the 
force  of  natiiif.  or  the  sligh1ne«  of  the  bile  of  a  LinaH 
snake  in  a  muscular  part,  ice.  The  person  thus  bit,  I  have 
known  to  survive  without  atiy  as>istance  fur  many  liout*  ; 
but  where  a  rattle-snake  with  foil  force  penetrates  v\ith 
his  deadly  fan-^s,  and  pricks  a  vein  or  artery,  inevitable 
death  ensues;  and  that,  as  I  have  oftin  hccti,  in  less  than 
two  minutes.  The  Indians  know  their  de»1inv,  the  minute 
they  are  bit;  and  when  they  pcn  eive  it  niorlal,  apply  no 
remedy,  concliidinsr  all  effo.-ts  in  vain.  If  the  tisle  hup- i 
peneth  in  a  tt..bhy  part,  they  imnudiatcly  tut  it  uul  tu 
stop  the  current  of  the  poison.  1  could  hcailily  wish  that  | 
Oil  of  olives  applied  to  the  wgund  might  have  as  good  | 


success  against  the  venom  of  these  snakes  as  it  hath  Ijcen 
found  in  Kngland  to  have  had  against  the  poison  of  Uiq 
adder.'  (^Carolina.) 

I^wson,  it  a)>nears,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fascina- 
tion, if  so  the  effect  of  terror  on  the  victim  is  to  be  termed, 
of  the  rattle -snake  ;  and  though  Catcsby  never  saw  it,  he 
thus  details  the  evidence  of  the  fact  known  to  liim  : — 

'  The  charming,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  attractive 
power  this  snake  is  said  to  have  of  drawing  to  it  animals 
and  devouring  them,  is  generally  believed  in  America;  as 
for  my  own  part,  I  nevex  saw  the  action  ;  but  a  greal  many 
from  whom  I  have  had  it  related,  all  agree  in  the  manuL-r 
of  tJ^e  process;  which  is  that  the  animals,  paiticularly 
birds  and  squirrels  (which  principally  are  theu-  prcy)^  no 
sooner  spy  the  snake,  lhaa  they  skip  from  spray  to  spray, 
hovering  and  approaching  gradually  nearer  their  enemy, 
reijaiJless  of  any  other  danger;  but  with  distracted  ges- 
tures and  outcries  descend,  though  from  the  top  of  the 
loftiest  trees,  to  the  mouth  of  the  snake,  who  openeth  his 
jaws  lakes  them  in,  and  in  an  instant  swallows  them.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  supposed  power  is 
greatlv  exaggerated.  That  a  suddenly-surprised  animal 
should  he  arrested  by  terror  and  easily  fall  a  victim  to  the 
serjK'ut  is  highly  probable  ;  but  that  it  should  descend  to 
its  destruction  trom  the  top  of  Uie  loftiest  tjees  is  almost 
incredible. 

That  the  secretion  of  the  poison  may  be  greatly  increased 
by  local  irritation  woidd  be  expecled,  and  Mr.  Bell,  io  his 
ihslort/  of  British  Reptilca,  ailduces  the  following  aa  evi- 
dence of  the  fact.  He  was  dissecting  very  caretully  and 
minutely  the  poison-apparatus  of  a  large  rattle-snake, 
which  had  been  dead  tor  some  hours ;  the  head  Imd  b*en 
taken  otf  immediately  after  death  ;  yet  as  Mr.  Bell  con- 
tinued his  dissection  the  poii^on  continued  to  be  secreted 
so  fast  as  to  rc<pnrc  fo  be  occ.xsionallv  dried  off  with  a  bit 
of  rag  or  sponge.  He  states  his  belief  that  there  could 
not  have  been  less  altogether  tlian  six  or  eight  drops  at 
the  least. 


The  BjtUe-auake. 

The  same  scientific  and  enteilaininp  author  relates,  as  a 
proof  that  the  effect  of  wounds  inflicted  by  venomous  scr- 

Ceiits  «ubse<piently  to  the  first  is  greatly' lessened,  vithiT 
y  the  diminution  of  the  miantity  of  venom  or  of  some 
deterioration  of  its  strength,  the  following  anecdote  :— 
A  ffentleman  of  his  acquaintance  had  received  a  linng 
rattle-snake  from  America.    Intending  to  trj-  the  effect  of 
its  bite  upon  some  rats,  he  introduced  one  of  those  animals 
into  the  cage  with  the  serpent,  which  immediately  struck 
the  rat  and  the  latter  died  in  two  minutes.   Another  rat 
was  then  placed  in  the  cage,  and  ran  to  the  farthest  comer 
from  the  snake,  uttering  cries  of  distress.   The  serpent  did 
not  attack  it  uumediatelv  ;  but  al\er  about  half  an  hour, 
on  being  irritated,  strucli  the  rat,  which  exhibited  no 
symptoms  of  being  poisoned  for  several  minutes,  nor  did 
it  die  till  twenty  minutes  alter  the  bite  had  been  inflicted. 
A  third  rat,  remarkably  large,  was  then  introduced  into 
the  cage,  and  exhibited  no  signs  of  terror,  nor  was  it  ap- 
parently uuljced  by  its  Jiiugerous  companion.  After 
watoliing  for  the  rest  of  tlie  evening,  Mr.  R-ll's  friend  re- 
tired, leavinif  the  rattle-snake  and  the  lut  together.  Hi- 
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Ipse  early  the  next  monuiisr,  awl  visited  the  cage  :  there 
l»f  the  snake  dead,  and  tlu-  lal  had  supped  upon  the  mus- 
cular part  of  its  back.  Mr.  Bell  do«  not  remember  at 
what  time  of  the  year  thia  took  place,  but  he  expresses 
hia  belief  that  it  was  not  during  very  hot  weather. 

The  length  of  time  during -wliic-h 'a  man  will  lintror  nftcr 
banc:  hlttcti  by  one  of  these  deadly  snakes  was  maiulVstcd 
m  a  very  disticssin;;  rase  wliich  will  perhaps  be  remem- 
bered by  many  of  our  readers.  Some  yean  ago  a  car- 
penter came  to  see  a  rattle-snake  which  waa  publicly 
dbown  for  laonev  in  London.  The  man  end^Toured  to 
«xdt« J^nobalihr  to  hew ito rattle,  with  his  rule,  which 
herdropfpcd  into' the  serpents  cage.  As  he  was  tryitifr  to 
Veeover  it  the  snakf  bit  him  in  the  hand.  He  was  taken 
to  one  of  our  hospitals,  St.  George's  if  we  recollect  rii^ht, 
and  bore  up  so  Ion:;  tliat  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  re- 
QOveiy;  but  his  constitution  ^ve  way  at  last,  and  after 
tOMa^  daji  he  MI  a  victim  to  tiie  poison. 

Ouidisona.  (Fitaog.) 
SiAgitMHe  CXorffefm— This  IbRB  Teienlblei  ft»  last, 
"but  the  head  is  protected  by  plates. 

Example. — Caudisona  niilutn.1.  The  Small  Rattlc- 
'tnaA'\ 

Locality. — Same  as  that  of  Crotalus  horridut, 
Ik^iHtt       The  bite  of  this  moke, ttough  M(ver9, does 
not,  aecorcung  to  Catesby,  always  prove  mortal. 

'  ■  Tisrphone.  (ntnnff.) 

Oeneric  Character. — Head  covered  with  platM  tO  be- 
hintt  the  eyes.   Tail  terminatinj^  in  a  spine. 
Example. — Tisifhnnr  Shuni. 

This  seems  to  be  the  Horn  Snake,  of  which  such  mar- 
vellous stories  are  told.  '  Of  the  hom-«MliNA,*  san  Law- 
son,  '  I  never  saw  but  two  that  I  Roealrtr.  They  M* 
like  the  rattle-snalw  fat  cdhitn  but  nrther  Hgtattr.  They 

hiss  exactly  like  «  gOOse  when  anything  approaches  them. 
They  strike  at  their  enemy  with  their  tail,  and  kill  what- 
soever they  wound  with  it,  which  is  armed  at  tiie  end  with 
a  horny  substance,  like  a  cock's  spur.  This  is  their 
weapon.  I  have  heard  it  credibly  reported  by  those  who 
tUlA  they  were  eye-witnesses,  that  a  small  locust-tree, 
ab4iit  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  being  struck  by  one  of 
thetMB^taa  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  monung,  then  verdant 
and^vtacn^bg,  at  four  in  the  afternoon  was  dead,  and  the 
leaves  red  and  withered.  Doubtless,  be  it  how  it  will, 
they  are  very  venoinoii^i.  I  think  the  Indians  do  not  pre- 
tend to  cure  their  wound.' 

From  the  last  sentence  but  one  it  asHpears  that  Lawaon 
was  not  without  his  suspicions  that  tabfe  hung  about  this 
stmy.  Jil^osby,  writins  mueh  Jster,  says  in  his  aeeount  of 
'The jmWtn  Viper,*  'llie  back  and  head  of  tMs  serpent 
nrc  bro  .vn  :  ihc  belly  marki'ci  transversely  with  black  and 
\cliow  alttinately,  ii>  an'  '. lu  sides  of  the  neck  :  the  neck 
sitmII  :  the  brad  laix'i ,  armed  '.vith  the  like  destructive 
weitoons  as  the  rattle-snake ;  which,  next  to  it,  is  reck- 
oncB  the  largest  of  any  other  vipw  In  these  parts ;  and, 
eontiaiy  to  most  other  vipers,  are  Tsiy  mmble,  and  par- 
ticnlarljr  dexterooa  in  catching  lish.^  In  suatowr  great 
numbers  of  these  serpents  are  seen  lying  on  the  branches 
of  trees  hantrini;  over  rivers,  IVom  which,  at  the  approach 
of  a  boat,  ttiey  drop  into  the  water,  and  often  into  the  l)oat 
on  the  men's  heads:  they  lie  in  this  manner  to  surprise 
either  birds  or  fish  ;  after  these  last  they  plunge,  and  pur- 
leae  them  with  great  swiftness,  and  catch  some  of  a  large 
iftse,  wfaieh  they  carry  on  shore  and  swallow  whole.  One 
of  these  serpents  I  surprised  coming  on  shore  wiUi  a  large 
Cat-tlsh  having  two  sharp  bones  on  eaeh  side  of  its  gills, 
which  were  so  fixed  in  the  jaws  of  tlie  snake,  that  he  could 
not  disentrai^e  himself  with  all  bis  twists  and  distortions ; 
and  in  that  condition,  being  in  danirer  of  drowmntr.  was 
necessitated  to  swim  ashore,  where  the  murderer  was  slain, 
•niis  serpent  in  Carolina  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of 
The  tTater  BtMle-snake ;  not  that  it  hath  n  nttlsk  ImK, 
many  of  them  are  ver>'  large,  and  eolonrednotnaehna- 
litce  the  rattle-snnkr-,  and  flieir  Intc  i«  Hnid  to  be  a^  mortal. 
Tliey  frequent  v.ati  r,  and  arc  never  seen  at  any  great  dis- 
tance from  it.    The  tail  of  tills  viper  is  small  towards  the 
end,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt  honiy  point  about  half  an 
inch  long.  This  harmless  little  point  hath  piven  a  dread- 
ful ehaiaeter  to  its  owner,  atthbatins  to  him  aooCber  in- 
sbtRnent  of  deatmeHon  beaidss  that  ne  had  bolBre;  im- 
posing a  bel'!?f  on  the  credulous,  that  he  is  the  terrible 
Horn  Snake,  armed  with  death  at  both  vuU,  thoutth  in 
icaK^of  aqqil  tiulhwith  that  of  4I»  tiN>^MM  ^aqi^ 


b^na ;  yet  we  are  told  that  this  £ttsl  honw  lur*  jedt  of  the 
tail,  not  only  mortally  wounds  men  and  other 
but  if  by  cmnce  atnck  into  a  young  tree,  whose  back  is 
more  easilv  penetrable  than  in  an  old  one,  the  tree  in- 
stantly witnens,  turns  black,  and  dies.' 

Such  are  a  few  examples  of  the  poisonous  seipents  that 
infM  Anariea. 

AtrsTRALiAN  Venom-Snakks. 

New  South  Wales  is  not  wttlioui  its  shara  of  these 
deadly  reptiles.  There  is  one  viper  frequent  in  the  brash 

very  like  a  burnt  stick,  which,  as  all  th^  true  vipers  are 
indolent  and  do  not  remove  upon  the  approach  of  per* 
son*,  like  others  of  the  serpent  tnbe,  makes  it  the  more 
dangerous  and  the  more  liable  to  be  trodden  on. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  fVanderingi,  otNserves  that  snakes 
are  very  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  polony.  Thow 
known  as  the  *  black  and  brown  snakes '  are,  he  says,  fbund 
about  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  in  swampy  situations : 
the  natives,  who  are  not  however  the  best  authority  for 
the  extent  of  danger  produced  by  a  venomous  snake,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bennett,  say  that  its  bite  is  not  deadly,  but 
causes  the  person  to  feel  sick  and  sleepy  for  a  short'timc, 
which  passes  otf  witiwut  producing  any  further  ill  effects, 
even  if  no  remedy  be  appued. 

*  It  would  be  mtersniigt*  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  *  to 
tnstltttte  experiments,  so  that  the  extent  of  danger  attend- 
ing the  bites  of  the  venomous  reptiles  in  the  colony  miijht 
be  ascertained  with  some  deffree  of  correctness.  As  liar 
as  rogranis  this  snake,  I  nin  we'll  inl'onned  by  persons  who 
have  been  bitten,  that  the  effects  are  as  aoove  stated ; 
but  still  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  degree  of 
violence  the  poison  is  capable  of  pmdncing  in  each  of  the 
venomous  reptiles.  I  examfawd  a**blaek  snake,"  whieh 
had  been  just  killed  at  the  farm  of  Gudarigby,  upon  a 
"  flat"  near  the  river;  it  was  of  a  shining  silvery  iilack 
colour  above,  the  alxioraen  being  dark  red ;  it  mea^uri d 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  at  its  largest 
circumference  three  inches:  it  was  a  male  specimen, 
llie  stomach  was  filled,  with  a.mantity  of  green  frogs 
with  gfolden  spots  (the  •BameU*  aorie  of  Peron?),  some 
having  the  appearance  of  ^emg  just  swallowed,  whilst 
others  were  half  digested;  there  was  also  a  ma&s  of 
digested  matter  in  which  tlie  remains  of  frogs  could  be 
distiiicllv  seen.  Tikis  snake  appears  to  be  a  species  of  the 
i:en  IS  Arnrithophit.  By  the  oativas  of  Ym  tfao  Blaok 
Snake  is  caUed  "  Bulbuk." 

*Tlie  Brown  Snake,"  which  I  examined,  is  also 
venomous,  and,  accordinc  to  popular  (minioiv  the  ajCsek 
very  dangerous  upon  the  human  constnution.  The  spe- 
cimen mea.sured  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  and  five  inches 
at  its  largest  circumference  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
was  of  a  brown  colour  (from  w  liicli  no  doubt  its  name  is 
derived),  with  a  few  light  shades  of  black ;  the  abdomen 
was  of  a  light  bluish  black.  In  the  stomach  were  fimnd 
seveml  hiUf-digeited  lisacds,  and  a  quantity  of  womw» 
whieh  in  some  parts  had  even  perforated  the  coats ;  on  a 
further  examination,  the  lungs  were  also  found  perforated 
by,  and  had  attached  to  them,  a  numlrer  of  these  worms, 
varyinc:  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a  bright  red  colour.  I  preserved  them,  together  with 
the  lungs,  in  spirits,  and  sent  them  to  the  Mnasnn  tit  tile 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.' 

Mr.  Bennett  flirther  observes  that  both  the  Blade  and 
Brown  Snakes  take  to  the  water  on  the  appearance  of 
danger  ;  that  they  evidently  procure  their  food  irom  the 
banks  of  streams,  and  that  tbqr  way  be  aonaidend  both 
land  and  water  snakes. 

The  same  author  states  that  there  is  another  dangerous 
snake,  called  'Yellow  8uke'  by  the  colonists^  and 
«  Jaruk'  by  the  Yas  natives  and dcsoAca its  size  as  la>ca 
and  its  reputation  sa  bsMV  vanr  venoaioui»  the  bite  po- 
duoing  almost  instant  death.-  He  relates  the  case  of  an 
overseer  at  Mulpoa  who  had  lieen  bitten  by  a  Yellotp 
Snnk^  *  a  few  days  since,"  bad  undergone  tlie  operation  of 
havin?  the  piece  cut  out,  but  who  was,  at  the  date  Of  the 
acco\uit  (Oct.  2i),  1K?2\  in  a  danirorous  state. 

•The  most  deatlly  s:iake  in  appearance,'  says  lb. 
Bennett, '  and  I  believe  also  in  ctt'ect,  is  one  of  ^udeous 
aspect,  called  by  the  ooloaisU  T/ki  Daath  Adder,  and 
by  the  natives  Tfammni,  Awn  having  a  small  curved 
process  at  the  extrenitj  of  Am  tail,  or,  more  correctly, 
tbo  tail  tanmnsAinr  •ndd«ily  hi  a.  lJg|||2f§'lB»f(«[jog 
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tremity,  bearing  some  icscmldancc  to  a  stinc  it  i-s 
co;ihidt'ied  by  popular  rumour  to  iuflict  a  dLadly  sting 
■with  it.*  This  hideous  rcptilo  is  thick  in  proportion 
to  its  length;  tlie  eyo  is  vivid  yellow,  with  a  black 
loocitiuliiiAl  jw]^  i  toe  colour  of  the  bodjr  U  difficult  to 
be  described,  being>  a  complicfttion  of  dali  eolotin,  w  ith 
narrow  b!ac!vis!i  band^j,  sliad.'d  (iff  into  colour-^  '.\])icli  l  om- 
posf  the  b:iL-k  :  abdomen  slii,'h'.ly  tiiiijfil  v.ilh  ;  h>  ;ul 
broad,  thiok,  ami  flattened.  The  bpeciiuen  I  ixaiiwmd 
meaauied  two  let-t  two  iochos  in  lenglb,  and  five  iiu  heii 
in  oircumterencc.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  undescribed  specie^. 
A  dog  that  waa  bitten  by  one  died  in  leM  than  an  hour. 
The  cpetfioien  I  examined  was  found  coiled  up  near  the 
banks  of  the  Miirmmbidgee  river ;  and  being  of  a  torpid 
disposition,  did  nut  move  when  approadied,  but  quit-tly 
reposed  in  the  patbww*  nitb  its  head  tiuned  beneath  the 
bdlr.' 

Inis  amusing  vrritor  addt>,  that  when  cattle  arc  Li i ten  by 
a  Teoomout  inalie,  they  are  said  to  reeort  immediately  to 
the  water.  A  cow  wae  found  lying  dead  near  the  river, 
at  Gudarigby,  during  the  time  he  was  visiting  the  farm, 
and  from  the  appearances  presented  by  the  body  the 
htuek-kecpers  were  of  opinion  that  its  deaUIWtt  caUBM  by 
tile  bite  of  a  venomous  snake. 

Acantho]>hii  tortor.  Less. 

Formula: — ventral  scades,  entire,  IW);  anal,  2;  caudal, 
entire,  5  ;  and  lateral,  48 — 48. 

ILLeooo*  who  gives  the  above  fonnula,  remarks,  in  the 
Zoohgit  de  to  CwptiUe,  that  thb  tcipent  is  not  a  true 
Acanthophis  because  its  tail  docs  not  terminate  in  an  un- 
guiculnte  puitit.  It  ouu'iit,  he  tliiiiks.  to  be  arrantjcd 
under  the  i:enus  Triinrmrura  of  l^epede :  but,  never- 
theless, he  adds,  it  ditieis  not  ia  any  of  its  other  cliarac- 
tei*  from  the  serpentt  wUh  •  epi'ny  tail.  He  expresses  his 
Ofimionthat  it  ia  the  Mune  speoiea  as  Dr.  Leach  has  figured 
in  his  MoohgiBol  MiteelhnK  (vol.  i..  tab.  3),  under  the 
mauotdeaithopkitMnmui,  . 


Neither  Dr.  Leadi's  deieriotion  nor  figiuc  turrets  with 
those  of  ML  Lesson.  'IT.r  (  i.uiuiii!;  is  very  .ii'J.ivn),  .-md 
there  ism  Dr.  Leach's  li:;uif  a  ihsluitl  unj^uicuhae  ine 
at  the  end  of  tlie  tail.  Dr.  Ltuih  siv»  of  .LaiiUitphts 
Brnwmi  WiAi  it  wa.s  iirst  nutieed  at  .\,'vv  Holland  by  Hu- 
bert Brov.n.  Msq..  F.R.S.,  &.e.,  who  described  it  in  hi.s  :\IS. 
under  the  lule  of  Boa  ambieuu,  and  he  adds  that  he  nanied 
the  species  after  that  gcnlleman  as  a  tribute  justly  due  to 
lum,  not  only  as  one  of  tlie  fii-st  botani-ts  in  Europe,  but 
.alio  as  a  gentleman  zealous  for  tiu-  piuniotiim  of  every 
branch  of  natural  lii',toiy.  Dr.  Iaui  h  .slnU  ^  lliat  the  na- 
tives, accordiiiit  to  the  inrunnaliun  of  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  A.  Iluey.  the  laHtr  .;f  wIk/mi  killed  the  specimen 
which  Dr.  Leach  iigured  at  Tort  Jackson,  suppose  it  to 
bo  the  nort  poiaonMis  nake  found  m  New  Uotfiud. 


If  M.  Lesson  be  risht  in  thinking:  that  his  serpent  and 
that  de>.eribcd  and  fiRurrd  by  Leach  arc  identical,  then'  is 
no  excuse  for  cliaiitang  the  name.  M.  Lejjson  describes 
his  Ac'tn{/i')p/iiA  t  irt-^r,  or  Acanthophis  Buurreau,  as  re- 
nuukable  ibr  its  lively  colours.  A  bJacIc  velvety  blue  ii 
spread  over  the  upper  part  of  the  bodv:  rose-cetoor 
dei  imii  d  into  red  takes  its  origin  behind  the  jawr.  find 
c\'.i'ml~.  aloii:.'  tlic  sides  to  the  vent.  Pale  yellow  tinges 
tlie  lower  part  of  the  body,  but  a  brown  circle  occupies 
the  centre  of  each  ventrafplate.  Tlie  head  and  tail 
ore  uniformly  blue-black.  The  len^h,  according  to  the 
same  author,  reaches  two  feet  nine  inches,  IVencn.  Ibe 
four  poison^th,  two  on  each  side,  are  email  aiid  re/f 

hharp. 

L'fcality,  Habits,  S^r. — M,  I.csson  states  that  this  snalce 
is  very  much  diffused  over  New  Smith  Wales,  where  the 
eo'utiist.s  drea  l  it  much  in  consequence  of  the  mortal 
wounds  whicli  it  inilxts,  and  distinguish  it  by  the  name  hf 
The  Black  Unake.  lis  bite,  he  say»,  has  often  killed  con- 
victs in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  the  reports  of  the 
inhabitant*  may  be  credited.  It  is,  he  adds,  very  conttnoh 
in  the  small  woods  and  &andy  heaths  which  tolrround 
Bot.iny  Day,  uhere  M.  LessOU  atltca  that  1m  bw  Ollai 
seen  it  ia  his  excuiaions. 

'm'    •    •'  ■•  1-1  am' 
■  ■  ■■'  '  -iA^nifii 

'  '  '■))':  lotfiktmi 
.-efiJ 


VIRA  The  fine  paid  for  different  crimes  and  trespasses, 
preaeribed  bv  the  code  of  Novgorod,  given  bv  Yarwdaf  U 
was  called  Vin.  It  wia  evidently  of  Teufaide  origin,  as 
the  same  fine*  Mia  nailed  Wcm  in  the  Saaoa  and  old 

Kntrli^  laws. 

VIHE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  anondissement 
in  the  department  of  t  .iJvatlo!;.  142  niile^  in  a  direct  line 
west  of  I'an^,  or  KIM  miles  by  tlie  road  throuirh  Evreux, 
Lisieux.  and  Caen  ;  lu  48"  HL'  2S'.  laL  and  55'  W.  lon£.  The 
town  stands  in  a  very  pleaMtni  situation  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Vine,  near  its  source.  It  is  a  handsome  to^^n  : 
the  pHndpel  public  buildings  are  tlie  courts  of  la.\  .  tiie 
town-hail,  and  the  new  prison,  i  li.  population,  lu  ls;U, 
was  7r>ilO  for  the  town,  or  Hyi'S  tur  tlic  wlu:]e  commune; 
in  It  was  for  the  coniinutie.    The  tovvnsiuen 

manufacture  woolieu  cloth,  l)i)t  h  line  and  for  array  clothing; 
woollen  MutDs  f^nd  woollen  }ani,  coarse  lace,  paper,  horn 
and  wooden  warn,  needles,  &&  There  are  tao-yanla, 
dye-hooees,  and  (hlling-mills.  There  are  four  fkirs  in  the 
year.  There  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  a  tribunal 
of  commerce,  B0i:ie  fiscal  >fo>enmicnl  otiices,a  high  school 
for  the  commune,  and  a  public  Ubnuy.  Tfanit  tn  iCHI' 
works  in  tile  neighbouthood. 

The  airondiiKannt  eompmhenda  97  {NpM^^tfDgle 
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dirided  into  six  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace :  the  population,  in  1831,  waa  90,385. 
Olaltc-Bruq,  OAgngthiei  Dietiutnain  Qhgrt^Mgur 

I'REO.  rVlRKONl'N.E.] 

VTREONl'N.'E.  [MirsciCAPiD.«,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  11.]  Mr. 
G.  U.  Gray  makes  the  Vireoniiup  the  sixth  teoA  Utrt  sob- 
£^ily  oi  the  iluscicupiJie ;  aiul  in  his  arrangement  it  is 
jituaied lately  pniceJt'd  by  the  extensive  siibfamnr  of 
iluicicufJtiKt.  Tlie  J'irc  inina-,  according  to  Mr.  Gray, 
coi!--i»t  of  tliu  gfutra  I'irco,  Vk'ill.,  and  I'ircosylra, 
jpunap-  oiily. 

^,.VlKGI'LlA,asniall  chiefly  tropical  genus  of  the  larcpe  na- 
|Hial  iaxnily  of  Leguminoste,  named  by  Lamarck  in  compli- 
uieot  to  the  great  poet  and  author  ofihe  *  Georgics.'  The 
genus  is  distinguislied  by  having  its  calyx  5-c1eft.  Papiliona- 
CfyUjj  flowiTs  \villi  the  petals  aljoi.t  tiiua]  in  leii^^h.  Vexil- 
lum  flat.  Slaoicii*  10,  uncoimectid.  legume  continuous, 
comprcsiiied,  oblnnr,  2-valvt'd,  niiuiy  seudtd.  Cofyli-dons 
flat,  le»£y.  Iladii-Te  bent  upon  tlic  eJ^c  of  their  lobes. 
S«venJ.  specicsi  arc  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
jL.MWMLoC  Abybjuaia;  wul  V.  lutea,  of  North  Amcnca. 
y  .  aurea  h  firetivicntly  mentioned  as  being  a  native  of  In- 
dia, but  it  is  more  prubablc  lliat  it  lias  bot  n  lon^  intro- 
ducfd  and  acclimatuu,  ;is  no  wtll-autliLntit atcd  .•^poc-inuMis 
liave  1k'i-ii  loutul  iiiawiiil  btate.  T\k  rtiofs  are  &iid  to 
ta^te  liLi;  lujuoiice.  and  tlie  roots  yield  a  yollow  dye.  V. 
lutea  is  olti'U  cttltivated  in  gardens,  bein^  an  elegant  and 
baiUv sbruU  of  which  th«  bade, like  that  ^  Y.  aorea,  yields 
a  vcflow  eofounii^-tuatter. 

"VlROI'r.IT  S,  or  VEUGII.ir!?,  ?l"RT.IT'<;  >T.\HO.  v.a> 
born  at  AnJis.  u  huiall  place  i;ear  Mai.tua,  on  llie  ir)t!i  ol' 
October,  u.c.  70.  in  the  tii-st  coasulbliip  of  C'n.  Poiiipi  ius 
Magnus  and  M.  Licioius  Cra.s»Uh.  lie  was  five  years 
older  than  Iloraoa^  irbo  vas  boru  n.c.  CT),  and  seven  years 
older  thaa  tbt  aomnr  AuKHBtus.  His  father,  who  Dra- 
bably  powMsod  '«  Maded  emte,  had  his  son  instructed  in 
the  neighbourius;  towns  of  Cremona  and  Medlolanum 
(Milan).  Accotding  to  Donatus,  he  stayed  at  Cremona 
till  lui  assunu'd  the  toga  virilis  ou  llu'  cay  on  A\liicb  he 
entered  on  luii  hixteenth  year,  in  the  second  cousuIaIup  of 
Cb.  |>onpetu«  Magnus  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus  :  this  Aay, 
MMp^Bg  the  sameantbority,  was  the  day  on  which  the 
posi  -Lufiretius  died.  Virgil  was  taught  Greek  by  the 
moMMaa  Parthenius,  and  pliilosojphy  by  the  Epicurean 
Syron.  It  ia apparent  from  the  writing  of  Virgil  that  he 
Jiad  a  learned  tuucation,  ai;il  ti:u  ls  ut  Epicurean  opinion.-; 
are  obvious  in  his  poetry.  Wluiu  a  divi>iou  of  lands  in 
Italy  was  nuulc  aiuoiig  tfic  vi;tcran  soldier-,  of  Octavianus, 
Viisi^  \f>iA  Itis  patiixaoay  at  Mantua  hjc  41;,  but  it  was 
afterwajds  restordl  to  him  by  Octavianus,  thiwigh  the  in- 
teteesdoD  of  some  powerfiu  Sarn^  mmoum  whom  are 
meatioiwd  AUSenus  Varus,  Asinius  iNinIo,  ana  Maecenas. 

.His  first  Eclogue  is  suppo-ii-J  1u  allude  to  the  loss  of  his 
lands  and  his  recovery  ol  Ihcm.    Vugil  piohably  afler- 
wards  resided  at  Ruaie,  and  he  was  iu  fa\uiu- with  Mae- 
cemui,  who  wished  to  pa&s  for  a  patron  of  Icttei^,  and  with 
tlie  emperor  Augustus.  He  preceded  Horace  in  acquiring 
,tJM  ft*"^^  m  MawMiat i  for  Hoiaee  attributes  his  own 
,  introAietiott  to  Maacenas  to  ^       and  Vir^rs  friend 
'  Vnrius.    Vir^ril  also  spent  jjart  of  iiis  lime  at  Kaples  and 
Taientum.    In  h.c.  lu  lie  visited  Greece,  where  he  in- 
tc'ideil  io  sjK^nd  several  years,  for  (he  jjurjtose  of  pei  lret- 
iOff  his  epic  poem,  the  '  A^neid.'    It  was  on  the  occasion 
^  thtowytg^tliat  Horace  addressed  to  him  one  of  Iiis  lyi  ic 
MmiOtm^  L  3).  At  Athens  Virgil  met  with  Augustus, 
mhb  was  retwniaff  ftna  the  Bast,  and  he  deternuncd 
tlo  Accompany  AugusttM  back  io  Rome:  but  he  fell 
«kk  at  Mecara,  which  city  he  vi^ted  probably  on  his  road 
to  Rome,  and  liis  illness  ^v;i.->  iiu-r       il  Ky  the  vo\a£;o  to 
Italy.    He  lived  however  to  reach  lirunihsjuiii,  ufiere  !k! 
died  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  ii.<..  I'J.    According  to  liis 
wish  tas  body  was  taken  to  Naples,  and  interred  on  the 
Via  Pnteolana,  at  the  second  milestone  Aoiu  Naples.  Ho 
.'ia  uH  to  hwe  written  his  own  epitaph  aaboit  tima  before 
k6»  death  in  the  two  following  hoes,  which  ww«  pliead  on 


'Ity  Mrlh-^We  Mnntnii  -,  In  CuUlirlii  (W*lh 
fJiOt^         C/vrlook  nw:  mui  in  .Vipl,-.  m.ur  I 

I  w  wof  of  iliciihrrili,  BcliU,  utd  lit-nc**  deed*.' 

The  placo  of  his  bunl  it  gtiU  yobted  ont  hy  triditioii» 


tlioutfh  the  so-called  tomb  of  Virfjil  at  Podlipo  has  nr. 
nretennions  to  be  considered  as  the  monument  of  tiie 
Komnn  poet,  lie  left  as  lu  redes  the  emperor  Augustus 
and  his  fnend  Maecenas,  the  poet  Lucius  Varies  and 
Plotius  Tticca.  In  pewon  Virgil  is  said  to  have  had  a 
clownish  appearance,  and  to  hava  been  verv  shy  aod  dif- 
fident, and  of  feeble  heaMi.  Ho  waa  nrtimately  ac- 
quainted  with  all  the  distinguished  persons  of  his  atre,  and 
his  friend  Horace  has  commemorated  Ins  viiluis  and 
gentle  disposition. 

The  principal  poetical  worki  of  Virgil  are  his  •  Bucolics,' 
•  Gcorgies,' and  his 'y«neid,' an  epic  poem.  The  'BucoUoa* 
are  probably  his  earliest  works  :  they  oowiet  of  ten  tilmt 
poems,  which  have  also  received  the  name  of  Eclogne,  or 
selections,  a  title  which  probably  belonn  to  a  later  period 
than  the  age  of  the  ytoei.  The  composition  of  these  poems 
is  a.ssipned  to  the  period  between  n.i  .  41  and  n  c.  37.  The 
several  poems  were  probably  not  written  in  the  order  in 
which  they  generally  appear  in  the  MSS.  and  the  editionff 
but  critics  are  not  agreed  on  the  exact  chronologieal  Older, 
nor  indeed  can  it  be  ascertained.  These  poems  m  not 
strictly  Bucolio  ta  the  aenaa  in  which  the  poems  of  Theo- 
critus are  called  Bueolie.  It  has  t)een  jtistly  obi>e  rv  ed  t  h  »t 
they  are  rather  alle^orienl  poem- witli  a  Bucolic  eoldumv':^- 
So  far  r.s  rcL'anls  tlie  veivitication  the-ie  poems  have  sorne 
merit,  and  Viri^il  has  the  credit  of  nttemptinf;  to  intro- 
duce among  tiic  Romans  a  species  of  poetry  with  which 
they  were  unacquainted.  But  this  is  nil  his  merit :  hil 
Bucolics  are  dcfeetive  in  eomtruetion,  ill  oonMcted  in  the 
parts,  they  hare  no  distinet  object,  and  are  oontcottentiT 
ot^cnre.  Tlie  o1j$cnri(y  is  owinEj  both  to  the  siitijeet  and 
the-  manner  oi  treating  it.  Tlie  cireunistanct'.s  of  Italy  and 
of  Virc:irs  time  did  not  present  the  snnio  matcriHls  for 
Bucolic  poetry  which  Tlieocritns  had  treated  withso  much 
graphic  power.  Virril,  having  undertaken  to  imitate  hii 
Greek  model,  was  obliged  to  keep  to  the  form,  tlHHigh  ho 
could  not  impress  his  copy  with  tne  same  dtatoefer.  Act- 
cordingly  wc  have  shephenis  who  sin?  in  slternate  versos 
like  tiiosc  of  Theocritus,  and  a  Corydon.  w  ho  complains  of 
unreqtnted  lose;  but  we  do  not  find  the  truth  which 
pervades  the  pure  Bucolics  of  Theorritus.  Virgil  must 
nave  felt  the  inaipiditrand  unmcaninirncss  of  poems  which 
atTected.to  be  aescnptive,  and  yet  had  no  lealities  to 
eoire^iiqtid  to  them.  Tb  introduoe  aome  varletf  he 
treats  of  subiect8|of  present  interest;  and  his  own  for- 
tunes and  the  snflcrings  of  his  countrymen  are  snp- 
;  111  1:<  ili  jiictcd  in  his  first  and  ninth  Eelotrnes. 
l?ul  N  iiiiil  lia  1  :t  delicate  subject  to  handle  :  it  was  neces- 
sary t,.  Le  e:iiil:nus  in  speal.iiur  of  recent  events,  and  he 
lias  consequently  so  constructed  these  poems,  especially 
the  first  Eclogue,  as  to  throw  over  it  a  mist  oif  ooscurity 
which  the  commentatois  hfttro  mm  been  able  fuDv  to 
dis])ene.  The  first  Eetogoe  is  ftdl  of  hicongruities  which 
render  the  interpretation  most  perplexing.  All  the  other 
Eclogues  also  abound  in  allusions  to  the  circumstances  and 
persons  of  his  own  time  ;  but  many  of  the  allusions  nre  as 
obscure  as  the  oracular  responses  of  the  Pythia.  His 
PoUio,  the  fourth  Kcingae.  I.:is  notatinj^e  line  which  ap- 
propriately belongs  to  a  BucoJio  poem,  nor  indeed  don 
the  poet,  as  appears  from  the  infronietoiy  Tenses,  consilder 
it  as  Bucolic  in  anjihing  except  the  nnme.  It  h  a  per- 
petual enigma  for  the  critics,  and  its  solution  still  requires 
ail  rEtlipus. 

Viit;i!  ha.4  borrov.td  numerous  linis  from  the  Greek 
III:,  especially  from  Thcoeiitu-,  but  wc  c;;n  hnrffly allow 
iiu  the  merit  of  judicious  adaptation.  liis  Bucolics, 
even  when  he  attempts  to  approach  neareat  to  ttio  trae 
character  of  Bucolic  poetry,  give  no  real  pictnre  of  rustic 
manners.  Tlse  reader  never  imagines  that  Ms  shepherds 
aie  really  singing,  like  those  of  Thooi-ritus ;  and  n]l 
poi  tic  illusion  is  completely  destroyed  by  the  want  of  due 
altrii'.ion  to  the  proprieties  of  pir.ce  and  person,  both  of 
which,  as  already  hinted  at,  were  impmcticahle  in  the 
circumslauces  under  wbichi  he  wrote.  .luHns  Cae-ar 
Scaliger,  «fter  %  comparison  between  Virgil  and  Theo- 
critiu,  predfeiv  flie  Roman  noet ;  and  a  few  scholars,  wi]o 
are  inferior  to  Sealitrer  in  learning,  have  put  thfDUelvea 
on  the  same  kvtl  \ri1h  liim  in  critical  judgment. 

The  •Gcorgica' of  Viii;il  are  a  didactic  poem,  iu  four 
books,  addressed  to  liis  patron  Maecenas.  In  the  first  book 
bo  treats  of  the  culti  vat  ion  of  the  soil,  in  the  second  of  the 
maiMgement  of  Ihiit-trees,  in  the  third  of  cattle,  and  in 
theloaithof  ben.  His  jud^^taeiit  and  poetic  t«»te  were 
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liper  «b«i  he  mote  ibe  'GeoKice*  tbin  trhen  he  was  em- 
ployed on  hb  Buooliet ;  end  ifne  began  the  *6eoi^c9'  ns 

early  as  liis  Ki-losriies,  it  is  clear  (hat  he  must  have  re- 
vised and  improved  Ihem  at  a  later  date.  An  aru:unient 
from  which  we  niiijlit  coiiel'.ide  that  llie  fii-st  book  was 
written  before  B.C.  30,  is  mentioned  l)y  Clintoa  {Fasti) ; 
but  the  two  facta  on  which  this  cont-]u:>ion  depends  can 
hardly  be  xelied  on.  If  the  coacluding  lines  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  'Georgies*  an  genoinci  virgU  was  finishing 
his  poem  at  Naples  about  the  year  n.c.  30.  Orieinality  is 
no  part  of  Virpi!"s  merit,  and  the  materials  of  ttiis  poem 
are  liorrowed ;  but  in  the  handlinij  of  them  he  has 
*ihii\Mi  skill  and  ta.s1c.  He  has  turned  an  unpromising 
subjoel  into  a  pleajiinc  and  even  an  instructive  poem,  for 
the  truth  of  manv  of  his  rules  and  precepts  is  confirmed 
by  other  writers,  iwth  Roman  and  modem.  He  ha.s  re- 
liercd  the  wearinefle  iidicreiit  in  didaetie  poetnr  by  judt- 
^ona  ornament  and  oeeaaonal  ffiereinni  vHiioiit  ever 
wandt-ring  lar  from  his  Kubjcrt.  It.  lias  been  odd  that  the 
poem  would  have  ended  better  witli  the  third  book,  which 
properly  closes  the  poem  ;  and  that  the  fourth,  which 
treats  of  the  mana^^ement  of  bees,  hardly  belongs  to  the 
suLyect.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  remark  :  and  the 
Ibuith  book  has  the  rapewaaee  of  beuig  an  after-thought, 
and  aot  a  part  of  the  onginal  deiign,  though  in  the  opemng 
of  the  first  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  tlie  management  of  beea 
is  announced  as  one  ofthe  subjects.  The  treatment  of  bees 
indeed  seems  hardly  important  cno-at^h  for  one  book  in  four, 
and  the  poet  has  given  it  a  proportional  length  by  closing 
it  with  the  story  of  Aristaeus.  u  Virgil  has  erred  in  the 
choice  of  a  fcictie  subject,  he  has  at  least  redeemed  his 
fiitAt  by  the  OMde  in  which  he  has  treated  it,  and  his  re- 
putation must  mainly  rest  on  the  *6eoigiGa.'  He  improved 
the  structure  of  the  hexameter  verse  as  we  find  it  m  Lu- 
cretius;  and  though  he  never  a'taiiw  the  vigour  of  this 
writer,  whom  he  had  carel"ully  studii-d.  he  has  :i.vc)ided  that 
abruptness  and  harshness  which  often  ehnnicferise  the 
Jincs  of  laicretius,  and  remind  us  of  the  antiquated  verses 
«f  Eunius. 

The  i£neis  of  ViicU  is  the  jpeat  national  epic  of  the 
Somaas.  It  is  cud  that  Virgil  m  his  will  gave  Instnietions 

that  the  ^Enoid  should  be  burnt,  either  because  it  was 
imperfect,  or  for  some  other  reason  which  is  not  knov.  n  ;  but 
that  on  Tucca  and  Vaiius  urging  to  him  that  Augustus 
would  not  permit  tliis,  he  bequeathed  the  work  to  thenj  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  add  nothing,  and  leave  the 
imperfect  verses  as  they  were.  The  i^neid  was  publislied 
by  Tucca  and  Varius  after  Virgil's  death,  and  was  univer- 
aallv  admired.  The  poem  consists  of  twelve  books,  which 
contain  the  story  of  the  wanderings  of  Mmm  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  lus  final  settlement  in  Latium  after  the 
defeat  of  Turnus  and  the  Rutuli.  The  Homeric  poems 
are  the  model  of  the  yfCueid  ;  the  merit  of  invmtion  is 
entirely  wanting.  The  first  six  books  are  an  imitation 
ofthe  '  Othssey;'  the  la.st  six  books  are  fimndcd  on  the 

•  Hiad.'  Though  the  adventures  oiMaei»  aie  the  direct 
autljeet  ofthe  iBneid,  the  glories  of  Home  and  flie  fortune 
4)f  the  Julian  Hi)usc,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  are 
Ailftilly  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  the  poem.  Tlie 
fouudiition  of  Alba  I.ontra  and  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
empire  from  tliat  city  to  Rome,  arc  announced  in  tlie  fir>t 
book  ofthe  .^neid,  by  Jupiter,  to  be  the  will  ofthe  Fates ; 
and  the  great  ikmily  of  tne  Cmsara  is  declared  to  be  the 
descendant  of  iSneaa.  The  adventures  of  the  Trojan  hero 
at  the  court  of  IMdo,  queen  of  Carthage,  give  occasion  to 
hint  at  the  future  rivalry  between  the  Romans  and  the 
<Jarthaginians,  and  the  long  contest  which  was  destined  to 
end  in  the  triumph  ofthe  descendants  of  the  Trojan  iiero. 
The  numerous  allusions  to  actual  circumstances  and  to  the 
li:->l  ()ry  of  tJic  republic  were  adapted  to  create  or  to  confirm 
a  pupidar  notion  of  the  Trojan  deseent  of  th<  llonans. 
Hiough  the  ^neid  containa  roaojr  Am  BUMMit  ha  poeti- 
cal merits  are  greatly  below  those  of  the  *  iltad^  and 

•  Odyssey.'  The  poem  wants  the  unity  of  purpose  and  in- 
tegrity of  construction  whieh  so  emitielitly  eharaeterizc  the 

•  Iliad,'  and  it  is  deficient  in  that  truth  and  simplivifv 
which  form  the  never-tirini:  ili  miu  of  b<»fh  the  'Iliad'  anil 
the  '  Odyiisey.'  The  Trojai.  i.i  i  of  the  .lineid  are  in- 
aipid  personages ;  and  the  chief  actor  .£aeasfaUs  to  ekdte 
our  sympathy  as  much  as  his  rival  l^mnaor  lhefl«reeMie- 
zentiua.  ButViigil  had  other  modelsheaktesHoiner.  The 
poets^fhe  Alexandrine  school  wen  Ifisltedr,  mid  parti- 
culadf  ApoUoniuaor  Rhoitea,  tvUMl  hft  taa  aften  ial&tod. 


It  must  btt  admitted  thai  Virgil's  nhject  was.hiittli.  tad  ' 
required  considerable  skill  to  invest  itvnCh  poetie  iirteteit. 

He  accomplished  this  indirectly  by  giving  to  it  an  histo- 
rical colouring  and  connecting  the  fortunes  of  Rome  and 
of  his  great  jiiitron  Augustus  with  the  iluistrious  names  of 
Troy.  lie  scattered  over  his  work  an  abundance  of  anti- 
quarian lore,  in  which  he  was  well  skilled ;  and  the  great 
extent  of  his  learning  and  his  skilful  adaptation  of  it  to 
his  purpose  ara  conmicnoas  all  through  the  work.  Virgil 
was  pre-eminently  a  learned  poet ;  and  if  he  had  not  omv* 
nality  and  strong  fueling,  he  had  at  least  good  taatc. 
poem  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  '  Iliad' M  a  coni- 
]>lete  work.  It  does  not  abide  in  the  memory  as  an  entire 
thing;  yet  numerous  single  pasKi:;!  s  are  n  membcred 
with  pleasure — a  clear  proof  that  its  merits  are  to  t>e  estir 
mated  rather  by  an  egamilwHon  of  the  details  tlian  by  tte 

£[neral  effieot.  and  eooMfoeathr  thai  it  faik  in  natiiyiiap 
e  highest  eondftioma  of  art,  'wmli  feqnSre  auch  t  Ymitjr 
of  parts  as  shall  render  them  aUildmrdinatc  to  one  gene- 
ral conception.  Tlie  i^neid  containB  luanv  obscure  piis- 
sagea  ;  and  thoutrh  Virgil  is  gerw  rally  used  for  early  in- 
struction in  schools,  he  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  diti cult 
Roman  writers.  ••;  1 

The  influence  of  Viigil  on  the  hteiatun  of  Rome  migai 
bo  tho  autiifeet  of  a  colons  essay,  -ffis  vraritonoNr  *  toxt-  > 
hookforthe Roman youthandamodelfbrthenoets.  Those 
"who'followcd  him  as  epic  poets  were  certainly  greatly  in«- 
ferior  to  liim.  There  are  indeed  many  fine  passages  ia 
Lucan  and  Silius  Italicus,  but  a  love  of  rhetorical  ornament 
always  infected  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  in  the  later 
asres  of  the  empire  all  good  taste  was  sacrificed  to  ii. 
Virgil  was  also  the  great  claanoal  poet  of  the  auddHo  agek 
From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  no  mtMt'dagr  M  My 
trace  him  in  innumerable  imitalxm  indadadferti  •  ■  <  • 

Several  short  poems  attributed  to  Virgil  are  printed  in 
the  collected  editions  of  his  works.  I,  '  Uulex,  or  the 
Gnat,'  a  land  of  Bucolic  poem,  in  412  hexameters,  wbiok 
lias  little  merit,  and  is  probably  Ibunded  on  a  genuine 
poem  of  the  same  name  by  Virgil.  2,  *  Ciris,  or  4Jie 
mythua  of  Nians  and  Seylia.'  This  poem  has  been-attif- 
boted  to  Oontelius  Galhts  and  othei*.   S, '  Copa,'  a  short 

poem  in  elo^-inf  verse,  containing  an  invitation  by  a  woman 
who  is  atlaelied  to  at;'.%ern.  to  persons  to  come  i:i  and 
make  merry  there.  Ciities  have  assigne  l  the  authorshi]) 
of  liiis  little  poem  to  various  persons.  4,  '  MoreLum.'  in 
123  verses,  is  probably  a  fragment  of  a  Iseger  poem  whiah 
described  the  daily  labour  of  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  This 
poem  containB  the  description  of  the  labours  of-  tiie  fimk 
part  of  the  day  only.  The  authorship  of  this  poem  is  also 
uncertain.  5,  '  Catalecta,'  a  collection  of  fourteen  smaller 
poems. 

Hie  first  edition  of  Virgil,  which  was  printed  about 
14G0,  in  small  folio,  has  the  following  title:  '  P.  Virgilii 
Maronis  Opera  ct  Catalecta,  Romte,  Conr.  Suueynh^n^ 
et  Am.  Pannartz,'  with  a  dedication  by  Giovanni  \  adiaa, 
bishop  of  Aleria  in  Oaiiico»  to  Pope  Paul  IL  The  tott 
was  printed  flnom  had  MM.  This  edition  is  very  rare  t  it 
was  reprinted  in  1471.  Virsril  wx-i  printe<l  by  Aldus  at 
Venice,  in  1501,  Sro.  ;  this  edition  also  is  verv  scarce. 
^'irgil  was  often  printed  with  the  comnientnnes  of  Serviua 
and  others  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
ofthe  sixteenth  centuries.  The  edition  of  BobmtStepbeos, 
Paris,  1532,  foU  eontdim  the  ooanwmlanr-  of-  fierdah. 
The  edition  of  J.  L.  de  la  Coda,  v«hidii8vahnl]le  i)r4ho 
commentary,  appeared  at  Madrid,  in  3  vols.  fol.  t  the 
several  volumes  were  published  in  the  years  lOllH.  1612. 
and  1G17.  Tiip  edition  of  Dan.  HeinsiuK  fippea.-ed  at 
I.eiden  in  1G3G,  12mo. ;  that  of  Nicholas  Heinsius,  whieh 
is  much  better,  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  IflPti,' 
The  edition  of  C.  G.  Heyne.  on  which  graat  laboartna 
bestowed,  was  piibUshed  ftom  the  year  \o  Vfn^  at 
Leipxig,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  veiy  copious  index :  this 
edition  was  reprinted  in  17P8  with  improvements.  The 
fourth  edition  of  Heyne,  by  G.  P.  E.  Wagner,  has  the  fol- 
lowing title:  *Publiu8  Virgilius  Maro.  Varietate  Lectioois 
et  perpetna  Adnotatione  illust rains  a  Christ.  Gottl.  Heyne, 
Editio  Quarta,  curavit  6.  Ptul.  Kberard  Wagmr,  lipsiao, 
1830,'  &c.,  4  vols.  8vo.  The  text  has  been  corrected  after  th« 
beat  M8S.,  the  Mediooan,  VatioBB,  and  others ;  the  pone- 
tnaMon  has  been  wnnweod,  "and  the  orthography  amended. 
The  text  may  be  hart  separately,  in  a  single  vnhi'me  entitled 
'  Publii  Vercilii  Maronis  (jarmina  ad  unstinain  Orthogra' 
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LetpKii?,  m\,  flro.  Tlua  volume  Ao  oontains 

the  •  Ortho^pliia  Vergiliaua.' 

The  editions  of  the  stveral  parts  of  Virgil  are  very 
numeroiift,  A  tolerably  complete  li»t  of  all  the  edition* 
and  translations  is  (tiveii  by  Uchweigger,  '  Handbuch  der 
Cla«si9chen  Biblio^phie,'  vol.  ii:,  pp.  Ii4&>ll^.  There 
ia  A-good  Germui  tntudalion  oCtlv  Jluodlioiby  J.H.  Vott 
wiltt  tMluMe  Botib:  the  leeoiid-adhioQ  i>  by  Abntham 
VoUl,>AJtona,  1830.  J.  H.  Vosa  also  translated  the  Geor- 
pcdT  both  tile  tnuiidation  and  the  commentary  of  Voss  are 
highly  esteemed.  Mariyn's  prOise  Kiiglish  tratislatiuus  *.  f 
the  Bucolics,  I^ndon,  174U,  and  of  Ihe  Georgic*.  1741,  aje 
valued  for  the  comatcntaries.  A  complete  tratiidatioa  of 
Vixgil  by  J.  U.  Vou  appeared  at  Brunswick,  in  3  vols. 
Hvum  ITW.-ADi  has  gone  through  (tevenul  editioiu.  The 
jSmouI  m» '  tiamlaied  into  SicoUiiih  vene  by  Gawia 
Ditm^tta.  bMhep  «f  Dndkeld,  and  pubUthed  at  LiondoQ  ia 
UB9*"iThe  English  vci'sioiis  uf  \'iri;il  am  nuuierousi. 
Jtrini'Qgilby'i  transkdion  into  vur&e  api>€uieJ  at  Lundua  in 
164tt'aiMl  lli50.  The  verse  tranalation  of  Diyden  was  pub- 
lished pr  Tonson,  London,  Ui07#  wtUi  '  a  h'uDdred  sculp- 
tiUMbVflThore  is  aitnuislaiifiaiMi  bbak  verse  by  Pr.  Joseph 
taup,  with  notes*  it  ia  s  vwy  dull  Ttntm.  The  ii^neid 
tfBMlited  by  C.  Pttt,  md  Ihe  Bflii^'fr'aBd  Georgics  by 
.Tusepli  Warlot),  with  ohKi  rvations  by  Spcncc  and  others, 
\va»  pulilishc-d  by  D^dsky.  -4  vols.  8vo.,  Loudon,  17r>3. 

The  matenais  for  the  hfe  of  Virgil  aie  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Life  attributed  to  Tiberius  Cluudins  Douatiu, 
wlich;  in  il^t  present  fonn»  it  aa-UBcritieal  pecfomianc«, 
but 'has  the  appeatanoe  bf  baiag  founded  on  good  ma- 
teiiala> '  It  is  pnnted'tB  WaaiMfa  Virgil  with  notes,  and  in 
sooM',  etber  editions  aho.  Thft  worlo  abeedy  referred  to, 
with  Baehr'a  Oc*t^iehle  der  JiamimAm  Idteraiur,  contain 
abundant  references  to  thtt  editions,  translations,  and  vovi' 
intnlarira  on  Vir:,nj'»  poemsi. 

VIRGI'LIUS,  or  ViitiUii.iU.->,  A  OLVIX>'KU&,  was  a 
liattve  oi  Urbiao  io  Itajy.  UeJirsl.niade  himself  known 
))y  a  small  collection  of  Adagia,  or  proverbe,  which  he 
yuMitfiad  iu  •IMil^'aiid  Whiah  was  several  times  rcpnnled 
ia1hv««ttM  ef  fhe-next  1mir*eent(iry.  Havie  quotes  an 
i-Jifioii  of  it  ifi  hij  jjLi-,-c'3hii;i!  ]M-inted  at  lJ;i.-,le,  in  Hvo.,  m 
I.>41,  which  profciscu  to  be  uccoiduig  lu  tiic  nulhurij  foinlh 
icfitiun.  There  n  a  frreat  deal  about  tius  hvoL  i,f  piovcths 
in  the  letters  of  Erasmus,  who,  according  to  tlie  notion 
of  Viivikaa,  had  betiaved  unfairly  in  ogiUting  all  men- 
tioB'a^afc  iN  hia>cnia  aubse^ient  wM»k  of  tha  wiBe.kiud. 
"EmUlmM,  mrf  diaanlRianoally,  whea  the  bookuUecs 
icdotcd  to  suppress  a  preface  of  Polydore  s  to  a  new  edi- 
tion «f  his  book  in  which  he  laid  hi^  cunipiaiut  before  the 
pablia«>  would  not  hear  of  sudi  a  thin((  ;  and  the  tuu 
authors  continued  excellent  friends,  as  \\v:y  had  been 
before.  Pulydore  at  last  of  his  own  accord  withdrew  the 
ohaosioas  prefaee ;  and  we  find  him  in  alter  yean  one  of 
tlmvaiieaa.  pcnona  by  vbaB  Ecasmus  was  supplied  with 
mon^ta  boy  a  horse  an  article  which  the  great  scliolar 
vaseonetantly  in  want  of.  Virgilins  also  suppre^isi  d,  a; 
the  ie(|ue^l  of  Erasmus,  a  reiteration  uf  his  e-oinplaiut, 
\.la<li  he  liail  put  into  a  dedicatory  epi»lle  piLllxed  to  his 
next  work,  entitled  *De  Keruiu  Inventuriljus,'  iiist  pub- 
iislied  in  three  books,  in  148^,  and  again  at  Strasbourg  iu 
LIDO.  Ueing  in  holy  orders,  he  was  before  1503  seat  over 
ta-£^aad  by  l\>pe  Alannder  VI.  to  collect  the  tax 
rall«d>  Btei^]jence ;  and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
reBinioder  of  his  lift'  in  tliii  fonnlr},  cuutiuuini^  Ins  resi- 
dence long  after  he  iusl  Jus  ofCie,  of  wiiich  Ik  vta.-,  the 
l.ut  lioMer.  In  1517  he  republished  ul  Loudon  las  work, 
'  De  Kerum  Inventoribus,'  extended  to  eight  books.  A 
fourth  edition  of  it  was  brought  out  at  Uasle,  ia  12aio.,  in 
lS8%'aadaMlhBriB8T0.ia  1554;  and  there  Ja  »  12bos 
cdikioB  «r  %  priated  at  AaMtevdam  by  Ludov.  Ebavir  so 
late  as  1071,  along  with  another  work  by  Virgilius,  three 
books  of  dialogues  entitled  'De  Prodigiis,'  against  divina- 
tion, which  he  appears  to  have  finished  at  I.ondoa  in  152G, 
although  the  first  edition  mentioned  by  Gesner  is  one 
nrinted  at  liable  in  IMl.  Bayle  had  another  printed  at 
jla^c,  in  Svo.,  in  1545,  and  containing  also  two  books  '  !)•• 
Patieutia,'  one  '  De  Vita  Ftrfectat'  and  one  '  De  Meadaciis,' 
aU  bj  this  aaftbOK.  Enwaa  ia  one  of  hie  JUettaia  aiso 
•paaiior  a  traoalaika  of  IIm  •MooaoluiB'df  SL  Glhr)s- 
ostom,  which  Vii^UiM  had  fOBtcd  at  Fftii».i»  ISea^,  and 
dedicated  to  hiin. 

Soiiji  at'tt  r  ho  came  to  England,  Virgiliv.s  obtained  the 

re.«t^.i>f. Church  Lawftoa  in  l<i<jeiilec»>\iirei  aitd  ^  |QU7 
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he  waa  made  archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  was  also  collated 

in  the  same  year,  first  to  the  prebend  of  Nonninglon  in' 
the  cathedral  of  Hereford,  and  then  to  that  of  SeanielsLy  ' 
in  the  cathedral  of  Luu  oln,  which  last  he  exchanged,  in 
1513,  for  that  of  Oxgate  HI  St.  Paul's.    In  1525  he  pub-  • 
lished  at  London,  in  8vo.,  but  from  a  very  imperfect  and 
coRupt  eouy.  the  first  edition  of  the  fiagment  of  Gildai,  ' 
eatiftlMl  *  De  Oahunifate,  &ei£o,  et  Ck>nquesta  Bri f amd«.* 
He  dedicated  it  to  Bishop  Tonstall  ;  and,  according  to  ' 
Nicolson,  the  same  bad  text  was  reprinted  in8vo.  at  BoiK!  ' 
in  Ifj-l  1,  in  12mo.  at  London  in  15liS,  and  in  the  5lh  volume  ' 
of  the  Paiia  '  Bibliotheea  Patrum'  of  16UI,  folio.  VirgiJius  ' 
finished  his  principal  w  ork,  his  'Histuria  Anghca,"  a  history  ^ 
of  England  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henrv  VII.,  in  twenty-six  books,  in  ISSii  the  dedica- 
tion io  Haniy  VIII.  is  dated  io  August  of  that  yean,  and  ' 
the  fint  edition  appears  to  have  been  published  atOuIe,' 
in  folio,  in  1534.    Tit        r<  printed  at  Basle  in  the  same  ' 
form  in  153G,  ICiTO,  ajid  IfjKJ ;  and  in  octavo  at  Lev-  ' 

tlen,  under  the  care  of  Antonius  Thysiua,  in  1549,  and  again 
in  1557.    I'or  clearness  of  narrative  and  neatness  of  ^le 
Polydore  Vugil  is  perhaps  the  first  of  our  Latin  hutoriaiiB,  ' 
and  there  are  also  a  good  many  things  in  his  won  wlndi  ' 
aic  not  to  be  flMind  elsewhere;  but  nedoes  not  stand  Idgh"; 
n.s  an  authority.    It  is  alleged  that  he  di  >tmycd  lumi^'n  us 
original  docuuK-nts  which  he  had  made  use  of  in  prejiai  ing 
his  work,  or,  according  to  anotlur  version  of  the  story,  " 
sent  them  oil  to  Rome.    His  iguorauce  of  the  languae^  ' 
and  customs  of  the  country  has  also  no  doubt  betrayed 
into  some  mistakes.  lie  is  chiurged  however  with  faa^^g''' 
been  principally  misled  by  his  prtgudices  in  ftrour  of  the  I ' 
old  religion,  although  he  was  hairdly  accounted  a  good 
Roman  Catholic  in  all  points.   Various  jiassages  in  his 
work  '  De  Reruni  Iiiveotoiibub'  are  eoiideiuned  in  the 
'  Indices  Librorum  Prohiljiloruni  et  Kxpurgaloiuui  ;'  and 
John  Bale  states  that  he  approved  of  the  mauiaj^e 
ecclcsia.stics,  and  w  as  opposca,  to  the  worship  of  images. 
Nor  was  he  deprived  uf  Iiis  py^toBfljeftl  «Mwr  bjHeiuy  ' 
VIII.  or  even  by  Edward  YX.  ' 

He  left  England  m  ISOO.  Buroet,ih  his  *nis(orv  of  the 
Reformation,  Part  ii  ,  mvs  under  thut  d;ile.  '  This  year 
Polydore  Virgil,  wholiudLi  r:i  nosv  almost  forty  [tifly  ?] 
ycais  in  Kii,i;]uiid,  giowiii_-  u'.  l,  desired  leave  to  go  nearer 
the  sun,  wliiidi  was  granteii  ;  und,  in  consideration  of  tlu- 

Eublic  be:  \  ice  he  waa  thou'^'ht  to  have  done  the  nation  by 
is  History,  be  was  permitted  to  hold  his  orcbdeaconrv  of.. 
Wells  and  his  prebend  of  Nonnington,  notwithstanmng ' ' 
hb  absence  out  of  the  kingdom.'   He  is  understood  to  °' 
have  returned  to  Urbino,  and  is  commonly  stated  to  have- ' 
died  there  in  1055.    An  mjinion  expressed  by  M.  de  la 
Monnoye,  in  a  note  upon  Baillel's  '  Jugemens  des  Savans," 
ii.  IGO,  that  he  must  have  dii-d  before  1540,  appears  to  be  , 
refuted  by  the  al  ove  statement  from  Buruet,  who  QUOjes 
as  his  authonly  tlie  '  Hot.  Pat,'  4  Ed.  VL,  2  part.      ,  "' 
VIRGIN  S  kiWEll.  tCMMATis.!  .  !" 
VmOiX  ISLANDS  are  an  ext'eonre  group  of'sinall' ^ 
i-.laMds,  v.hieh  form  part  of  the  Columbian  -Vrchipclagrf 
Commonly  called  the  West  Indies.    They  lie  between  ' 
18'  5'  and  18"  oO*  X.  lat.,  and  between  G^l"  10'  and  (;5"  -Ju'  . 
\V.  long.,  exclusive  of  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  or  Saint 
Croix,  which  properly  docs  not  belong  to  the  group,  but  is 
eommonly  considured  as  fiuiiuag  jpart  of  it,  bacause  it  be-  , 
longs  to  Denmark,  whieh  also  li  hi  possessioa  of  some 
islands  of  the  group  itself.   Tliis  island  is  &bottt  9p  ^lilea  T 
south  oi  li.L'  CL  all  L  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  '  '  '  "| , 

1  The  \  iigin  Island-  extend  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  , 
West-south- west  to  euat-nortii-east,  and  occupy  a  space  of  , 
about  100  mUea  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  20  ' 
miles.  The  most  western*  Culebra,  and  Isiequc,  or  Cnib 
Island*  are  separated  from  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  b)  a 
narrow  strait,  beset  with  rocKs  and  shoals.  Tliis  gi-oup 
consists  of  about  100  islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  of  which 
probably  not  more  than  '25  are  inhabited  and  cultivated. 
The  most  eastern  islands  belong  to  the  British  ;  those  in 
the  centre  to  Denmark  ;  and  the  most  wcitern  are  eonsi-  , 
dered  as  an  appendage  of  the  Spanish  i.sland  of  Puerto 
Rico,  but  the  BuU>li  and  Danes  have  the  right  of  cutlhlg 
wood  on  Crab  Island,  which  is  uninhabited.  „ 

Tlic  British  islands  Ue  between  Gt' lO'and^'sd'^.'' 
long,,  a:;J  am  mi;;!  (o  about  50  in  number;  but  most  of 
Ihem  aic  \ei}  small,  and  on!}'  a  few  of  moderate  extent. 
Tlu-y  aie  st.Utd  to  eo\ er  a  .^u^faee  not  exceeding  GO.OOO 

e%  or  between  ilj  and  IH  suuare  miles,  which  is  less  [ 
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than  half  the  extent  of  Rutlandshire,  the  smallest  of  th« 
English  countii'8.  Tlic  largest  ut'  thent  i&landit  are,  Anc- 
pada.  Virgin  Ourda.  Cumance,  Beef  l!daild»QlUD»,lVnio)a, 
J(Mt  vw  Djlu'a,  and  Peter^  Uaod. 

Anegada,  which  is  the  most  north  eitero  idud  of  the 
whole  errotip,  is  the  largest ;  it  contains  31,900  ACree,  but 
has  only  a  few  inhabitants.  [Aneoada.] 

Viri,nii  (Jordft,  also  called  SjKun^h  'i'cnvu,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  corruplion  of  Pennihton,  \Uc  oiicinal  name 
of  the  island,  ('onsi.st.s  of  a  rocky  nuuH,  and  U\o  iiinsuias 
vrhicti  maject  from  tlie  mountainii  to  the  east  and  soutli* 
yrut.  Tha  rook^-  mass  in  the  centre  oecupies  a  space 
abmxt  two  miles  in  every  direction.  Its  Muaniit  is  about 
1900  feet  high.  On  the  north  the  high  roeki  extend  to 
the  water's  edge,  but  on  the  south  they  are  separated  from 
Ujo  sea  by  a  low  narrow  tract.  The  eastern  peninsula  is 
about  three  miles  long,  bitt  leas  than  a  mile  wide,  rocky, 
and  of  moderate  elevation.  Tlie  other  peninsula,  which 
is  connected  with  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
mountains,  is  low,  and  nearfar  finv  miies  long.  At  its 
southern  extremity  are  eome  MW  rocks,  in  which  copper- 
ere  is  found;  but  it  is  not  stated  if  these  mines  are  woikt  d 
at  pre.>ient.  The  island  is  said  to  eontam  i*:>(KJ  acres.  Tlie 
soil  iH  sandy  and  dry.  The  exports  consist  ol  sui;ar,  rum, 
tobacco^  indigo,  peas,  and  some  cotton.  There  arc  three 
idaeesnear  the  chores  of  the  island  which  have  good  an- 
chorage, and  protect  vessels  against  the  swell  of  the  eeaj 
bat  the^-  ore  rarely  visited  by  foreign  vessels,  the  produee 
of  the  island  being  .sent  to  Tortola  for  exportation.  At 
St.  Thoma-s  Buy,  on  the  southt  ni  penin^iula,  is  a  cluster 
of  houses,  called  The  Town.  The  popiiialion  of  the  island 
is  not  slated,  but  probably  does  not  exceed  '2^tOO  indivi- 
duals of  whom  two-thirds  majr  be  negroes.  In  the  pro- 
loiuntion  of  the  southern  peomMila  is  a  oiutter  of  rocks, 
exhibiting  a  great  yariety  of  fiu!rtattic  ftgniw^  leeembling 
mined  templea,  columns,  and  archea.  fiiqrtn  celled  the 
Fallen  ( 'ity  or  Broken  Jerusalem. 

Between  Virgin  Gorda  and  Tortola,  at  a  short  dislaooe 
from  the  last-mentioned  island,  are — Great  (Jonianee,  which 
is  about  two  miles  from  south  to  north,  with  an  average 
width  of  half  a  nule,  Yeiy  roetnf  and  elevated,  and  thinly 
inhabited;  and  Beef  Idand,  wnich  is  about  a  mile  vnd  a 
half  from  east  to  west,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  wide. 
It  is  also  rocky,  but  much  lower  than  Omt  Comance,  and 
nhi«itlv  usied  as  pa-sture-eiouml.  Eaeh  of  tliesie  islands 
contains  an  area  of  about  IfHK)  acres.  The  islainl  ofUnana 
lies  north  of  the  most  eastern  jM  int  of  Tortola,  and  is  about 
two  miles  long,  but  on  an  average  less  than  half  a  mile 
wide.  R  emSuns  1120  aerea,  and  the  soil  is  nodeiately 
fertile. 

Tortola,  the  most  important  of  the  British  Virgin  Msmds, 

extends  nearly  12  miles  from  east-north-eust  to  wesl-south- 
west,  but  its  sviilth  never  exceeds  two  nnles.  Its  area  is 
laid  to  be  13,300  acres.  It  is  a  mouuta;iv-nr.i.s*»,  broken  up 
and  furrowed  by  glens  and  ravines  in  every  iliiectiou,  so 
as  to  present  u  succesiiaiD  of  undulating  surfaces  and  pre- 
cipitous eminences  from  cm  axtremitv  to  the  other,  with- 
out any  considerable  portion  of  level  land.  The  most  ele- 
vated part  rtnis  through  the  middle  of  the  island  from  east 
to  west,  but  doe^  nut  a'Jiim  any  very  eonsideiable 
hciLrht.  Saire  Hill,  the  hi::hcst  summit,  wliirli  iir-,  '.vc.-r  ni 
lioad  Town,  attains  only  ItiOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  descent  is  mure  precipitous  to  the  north  than 
to  the  smith,  and  high  rocky  masses  advance  to  the  water's 
edge  on  the  north-west, baf  at  all  other  places  the  country 
on  the  fhorrs  of  the  sea  is  of  moderate  elevation.  The 
shores  are  indented  with  bap,  harbours,  aud  creeks,  which, 
together  with  the  adjacent  small  i (  cks,  alloiil  shelter  and 
anehnratie  for  a  great  extent  of  shipping.  The  soil  is  dry, 
and  hns  little  depth  ;  it  is  considered  as  having  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  repeated  crops.  The  capita]  of  the  island 
iritoid  Town  or  Kingstown.'  It  b  built  on  the  southern 
ride  of  the  island,  in  the  western  bight  of  a  deep  bay, 
which  is  flve  miles  long,  and  three  miles  and  a  haWwide, 
and  coii>(itntes  an  excellent  harbour,  hciir,:  ]H  rfeetly  land- 
Inekcd  on  all  sides.  The  town  consists  ot  only  one  Umtr 
im  trnlur  street,  which  encloses  in  a  curve  the  base  of  a 
ijecting  point  of  land,  and  lies  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
,ie  houses  are  rather  well-built,  and  consist  mostly  of  two 
itories.  As  the  whole  eiqiort  and  iauort  trade  of  the 
Viigin  Islands  belonging  to  €h«at  Britam  concentrates  in 
tUb  place,  we  Insert  the  following  table  of  the  txpoits  of 
th«  prodnce  of  Uie  islands  in  l)i;i7  :— 


VmilftiM  ttOaoii.   

Cotton-wool     .    ,    ,    ,   4,050  \bs. 

Fniits     .    .    .  f  

Molasses.    ,    ,    .    ,    .  32.40U  gall. 
Sah  (from  Anegadft)  .   ,    1,180  bush. 

Rum   9,240  gall. 

Suceadet  ,  

.   ,    .    .    .   1.539328  lbs. 

'  lartieiw.*  I  .'  i  .*  I 


31 

23 
91.000 
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The  imports  eonusted  of  a  few  articles  of  British  manu- 
fketore,  but  chiefly  of  various  kinds  of  grain,  as  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  and  wheat-flour,  and  Indian-com  meal, 
vvhieh  article  amounted  to  4408/.  The  next  article  uf 
importance  was  timber  and  wood,  as  staves,  shingles, 
boards  and  planks,  hooiM,  roasts,  and  spars,  which  had  a 
value  of  ;i377/>  Wine  was  imported  to  the  amoniA  of 
7fifM.*  soihu  to  114/..  and  rice  to  157^:  all  other  wart 
articles  to  aa  inoonflder^le  amount 

In  l^^.'i"  the  hnrliour  was  entered  by  260  vessels,  of  which 
Only  2  were  from  (ireat  Britam,  IG  fioni  the  Hiitisli  colo- 
nics, 4  from  the  United  Slates  of  North  Anierica,  ami  the 
remainder  (244)  from  other  foreign  countries.  The  laat^ 
mentioned  vessels  contained  1943  tons,  wluJst  the  Britilll 
bad  only  40B  tonsi  thoia  of  the  British  ooloniaa  80t  tOD% 
and  the  North  American  vesseb  89B  tons.  The  number 
of  vessels  which  departed  from  Road  Town  w;is  ir)6,  of 
which  5  were  Hiiti!,h,  12  belonged  to  tiie  Bnti^h  cuioiui 
1  to  the  United  .Staleii.  and  ]3H  to  foreign  countries.  The 
import  ti'ade  gave  occupation  to  H37.  and  the  export  trade 
to  533  men.  We  do  not  tind  the  population  of  the  tova 
stated,  but  that  of  the  island  amounts  to  somewhat  mare 
than  7000  individods,  of  whom  only  about  90b  are  whites, 
and  the  remainder  mulattoes  and  negroes.  In  1S37  tlu  re 
were  three  schools  on  the  island,  which  were  attended 
by  \m  children. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  western  extremity  of  Tortola  u 
Jost  van  Dyk'  s  Inland,  whi(;h  is  more  than  three  miles 
long  and  atxmt  a  mile  wide.  It  is  of  moderate  height,  but 
terminates  in  high  rooks  on  the  north.  Otherwise  it  resom* 
bles  Tortola  in  soil  and  productions.  It  is  stated  tooo*- 
tain  3200  aoree,  which  however  seems  to  be  too  much. 

To  the  south  of  Tortola,  about  r,)i;r  mile  s  t  roin  the  island, 
extends  a  row  of  islands  from  Huiken  .h  ^iwaleia  on  the 
cast-north-east  to  the  western  extremity  c  1  St.  ,lohn.  They 
are  all  rocky  and  elevated,  but  soiall,  none  qC  them  con- 
taining 1000  acfcsi  witbthe  exceptiw  of  St.  BiltrV,  which 
is  stated  to  liave  an  area  of  1880  atMi.  Tbe  arm  of  the 
sea  which  is  mtuated  between  this  row  of  islands  and 
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ditiicult  navigation  on  account  uf  the  numerous  rocld 
and  ahoda,  the  atrang  tidas,  and  tiM  heavy  awaU  of  th« 


sea. 


The  Danish  Virritt  Hdtllds  lie  between  IM"  40*  and 
65"  IQf  W.  long.,  aid  eonsiatcf  SL  John,  St.  ThoBBoa,Soat» 
Cms,  and  a  oorisiderable  number  of  idets.  St.  John  b  sepa- 
rated from  Tortola  by  a  strait,  wlii<  h  i<  nearly  six  miles 
lone,  but  never  more  than  a  nule  \Mde.  The  i->,land  is 
aiMiiii  eight  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  three  miles  w  ide, 
which  gives  a  surface  of  about  24  square  miles,  so  that  it 
is  nearly  equal  to  Tortola  in  extent.  The  surface  is  very 
uneven,  a  oireumstanoe  which  here,  aa  in  Tortola,  prevcnta 
eidtivaUoa  extending  over  the  rtMper  declivities  of  the 
mountains,  which  in  elevation  are  at  least  e'jual  to  those 
of  the  last-mentioned  island.  Only  towards  the  shores  of 
the  sea  there  are  some  more  level  tracts,  on  which  sugar, 
cotton,  and  some  coffee  are  grovrn.  In  the  interior  tlieri! 
are  many  tracts  wfhere  maize  and  ground  provisions  ara 
cultivatetl,  so  that  the  importation  of  gnin  is  compaii^ 
Uvely  small.  The  soil  is  very  stony,  Irat  appeal*  to  be 
better  than  that  of  Tortola  and  St.  Thomas.  There  are 
several  good  anchorages  about  the  island,  but  the  bei»t  is 
Coral  Ray.  vvhieh  lies  tovvanls  the  south-eastern  side,  and 
is  six  miles  lonir  and  above  three  wide:  it  is. safe,  being  sur- 
rounded by  hiirli  hills  which  shelter  vessels  against  all 
winds.  In  182U  there  were  on  this  island  150  whites,  140 
free  colon  red~people,  and  2200  slaves,  and  the  plantationa 
produced  12M0  cwt.  of  sugar,  9SfiflO  gallons  of  ruoh 
1 1. 000  gallons  of  molasses,  3900  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  a.  snaH 
([■•  uility  of  fine  coffee.  At  the  vM  sti  rii  extremity  is  the 
saioii  town  of  fit.  Jolm,  wiucli  has  a  j}re|ty  gpod  haritour. 
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Tfiom^v,  west  of  St.  John,  li  iBout  12  miles  lone 
froin  east  to  west,  with  an  avem^  width  of  2ii  miles, 
which  ^ves  a  surface  of  about  30  Bguare  miles.    It  resera- 
Mca  Tortola  in  the  unevenness  of  its  surface,  whirh  ren- 
Han  «  eonsideniUe  portion  of  it  unflt  for  agriculture.  The 
noontains  however  rise  higher,  but  their  elevation  has  not 
b«en  ascertained.   The  most  elevated  are  west  of  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Tliomas.   Tlie  soil  consists  mostly  of  a  very 
dry  loam,  and  is  of  indifferent  fertility.    It  is  stated  that 
ita  productive  powers  have  tu  t  u  diminished  by  rej)ta1ed 
crops.    Most  ot  the  white  inhabitants  of  this  island  and  of 
St.  John  are  of  Dutch  origin,  and  Dutch  is  the  common 
'tttigmga.  The  popiilation  UKftuitM,  in  1828.  aceoiding 
t0  'in  Mfimate,  td  TflW  fndhrichials,  namely,  SOOO  liltte*, 
4S00  fiTf  rnloiired-people,  and  ?J0O  whites.    Tlie  plnnta- 
Tion"?  yif'ilt'd  II!  (he  same  year  20,(100  cwt.  of  Stipar.  r)4,()(X) 
pn.llons  111"  r.im.  IS.iK^K)  irnllons  of  molasses,  an<l  some 
cotion.    Hut  aa  large  tracts  aiT  nniit  for  the  production  of 
colonial  articles,  raaice,  trround  protUonti  md  flrfliltwe 
duHivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  '•  ' 

The  town  of  St.  lliomas  bniK  on  1!ie  tiorth  rfidrB  of  ft 
itie  bay,  ^hieh  is  abmit  .H  miles  long  and  2  wide,  and  hu 
good  anchorasfe  tar  900  vessels.  It  derives  its  impoftanefe 
ftom  t>eing  a  free  porf,  open  to  all  nfitions.  and  ct>n--p- 
qttently  a  crcat  enln-pot  !'iir  articles  of  plnnlution  con- 
■Uinption,  (sueh  tiinln  r,  corn,  iir.d  flovr,  which  are 
Uimght  to  it  in  large  quantities  fh>m  the  United  States. 

towti  ia  btrilt  on  three  conical  Mils  of  nearlj  eqtiki 
ite^iUoii,  on  which  stand  some  ivell-conatraeled  Ibrtrtttea, 
AiKMiintndlng  the  harbonr  and  shipping.  The  liomea  ark 
built  of  stone  or  brick,  several  stories  in  heifi^ht,  and  tiled 
in  the  Dutch  manner.  The  population  is  stated  to  exceed  l 
tOCMl  iiuiividurils  of  whom  400  are  whites  ^ 
^' Santa  Cnii!,  or  St.  (-'roix,  is  the  most  important  of  the  \ 
Ihnish  possessions  in  the  CtlloMbltn  Archipelago.  How- 
trer  it  doc«  not  belong  to  flw  group  of  the  viisin  I^ands, 
Mring  separsted'ftora  the  Mmd  of  8t.  John  of  °P^'> 
sea  nearly  90  miles  wide.  It  lies  between  17*  4&  and  17° 
50*  N.  Int.,  and  between  64"  30'  and  05"  W.  Ion?.  Santa 
Cruz  is  21  miles  lone,  and  nearly  8  mil' s  lad  in  the 
wide<it  part.  Its  surface  is  about  1 10  square  miles,  so  that 
it  is  larger  than  M  the  British  Virgin  Islands.  No  part 
Of  tbe  iurihM  ii  motintainoua,  but  along  the  northern 
iborei  tiNVO  h  %  eMuhi  of  hills,  the  eustem  ettremtty  of 
fttkA  spn?ads  oVer  the  whole  width  Of  the  island.  Tl>e 
Rn^gtff  portion  of  the  surface  is  digt)tly  undulatincr,  and 
<^v?reawith  a  ntoidd  of  considerable  depth,  which  imparts 
to  the  island  a  ereat  decree  of  fertility,  which  lio\rever 
is  frequently  diminislied  by  want  of  rain.  The  whole 
Mftnd  ik  divided  into  346  plantations,  each  containing  150 
•ere<  of  which  nnmber  1S6  are  planted  with  the  cane,  and 
fhe  others  prodnce  cotton  and  provinoiM.  The  whole 
h  well  cnWvated,  and  reaembfea  «  garden,  three  good 
roads  nin  throncrh  the  whole  Icncrth  of  the  island  from 
east  to  west,  one  in  fhe  middle  and  tlic  two  otlicr^  alon;; 
fhe  shores.  The  avernice  iimduoe  of  fhe  stisrar-phinfatioiis 
is  20,000  casks  of  ^^nrar  and  10,000  casks  of  mm.  In  l«->8 
were  exported  27f*,0(W  cwt.  of  *flgar,  7SiO,(K)0  gallons  of  nim, 
ttO.000  gallotB  of  mdUmttt  MdSpOcwL  of  ootton.^  The 
popnTaffon  ivw,  ffr  YflSR,  MnnMted  at  8C,tM9  hidlviduali  ^ 
namely,  2fVnn  wbifr«,  2r>00  fire  colmired-people,  and  27,000 
slaves'  Tlie  creatrr  number  of  the  white;*  are  of  Knglish 
oripin.  and  F.nt'hsh  is  the  most  common  lanpiaire. 

ChrisKansladt,  also  called  fhe  Basin.  i<  the  capital  of 
"fiM  illaTid  of  Sfcnta  Cmz  :  it  stands  on  the  northern  shore, 
ita  a.  an^l  bav  which  cooatttntes  its  harbonr:  the 
im/tttMi  h  ^hut  'up  by  A  fbriiflufale  reef  of  roete,  ihnb^ 
mtuch  there  are  only  two  nttrdtlr  channels,  which  can- 
Hot  be  passed  without  the  aalifltance  of  a  pilot.  The 
iowif  is  one  of  the  be<t  built  in  the  West  Indie?.    It  is 
On  the  gentle  deehvuv  i  f  a  hill,  so  that  the  streets,  which 
arc  parallel  to  th''      i.  nse  like  terracea  one  above  the 
Other.   The  streets  v.m-  wide  and  straight,  and  intersect 
^taeh  offier  «(  right  angles.    The  houses  are  chiefljr  of 
atone,  add  many  of  (hem  in  the  minoipal  atreeta  exhibit 
•It  consldefnWe  de^ree-of  ^elegdntr.  They  haV«r  piattaa  hi 
front,    rbri'^tinnstadf  is  the  seat  of  the  srovenior  of  all  fhe 
TlaTiiih  possession'*  in  (ho  We'<t  Indies,  and  the  covernnicnt- 
h-i;-"  lonks  liVf  a  p.:\lar'.'.    Several  o'Awr  p\ib!;c  buildin;rs 
have  a  respectable  appearance.    Tbe  population  amount* 
\o  SOOO  individoals.    There  are  tmn  cnurcbes,  Daalrfi, 
jgly^  Batf Mt,  and  RotnAn  Cathdlic ;  and  thtfro  ir» 


Idtttiy  •dtoch  tar  poor  boys  and  gltla.  At 


the  western  extremity  of  the  island  is  FredcrieMildl; 
which  has  a  popniation  of  irxJO  individaals,  and  a  good 
roadstead  for  chipping  within  a  small  circular  bay:  it 
carries  on  some  commerce  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

The  Spanish  Virgin  Islanda  art  at  a  short  diataaoe  tmm 
the  eastern  coast  of  Puerto  Rfeo,  and  consist  of  two 
islands  of  mmlerate  extent,  and  of  sevt  ml  islets.  The 
northern  island  isi-alh-d  ('idebra ! Snake  Island \  orPawiage 
Island.     It  is  about  R  miles  lonif.  and  on  an  averatjo 
little  more  than  a  mile  wide.   The  surface  is  abotit  lO 
square  mil^   It  it  rocky,  and  rises  to  a  moderate  elevtir 
tion.  Saaid  Mwar  and  coffee  are  ealtivated  bjr  ft  scanty 
pomtlatldn  of  aboot  SOO  indivldtials.  The  toofliem  lidand 
IS  Mieqxie.  or  Cnib  Island.    It  extends  from  ca.«it  to  west 
about  16  miles,  and  is  between  .'i  and  -t  miles  wide.  Tbo 
most  eastern  part,  eompreliendinjj  about  Iwo-thiixls  of  the 
surface,  is   low,  level,  and   overgrown  wiih  trves  and 
bushes.   On  the  northern  side  is  a  creat  lagOOB,  trMdl 
however  dries  up  at  the  end  of  tbe  dty  seaamt.  The 
western  part  of  tne  Island  is  roekfand  MITy,  and  in  general 
fhnn  800  to  900  feet  above  the  sea-Ievcl.   There  is  no 
hadxmr,  but  there  arc  several  roadsteads  wiiich  have 
pood  anchorage.    The  island  wa.s  till  lately  uiiitihubit>  d, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  Hiitish,  Spaniards,  and  Danes  had 
the  right  of  eutfine  wood  and  fishing  on  the  wland.  Be- 
fore the  French  revolution,  when  the  aonr-plaatationa 
yielded  iramenae  profits,  the  English  and  Bie  Dama  had 
some  idea  of  ilcquiring  the  exclusive  property  of  this  * 
island,  And  of  forming  settlements ;  but  the  aobaeqnent 
chnnrres  in  the  political  situation  of  most  eoadtrits  of 
.\m(  ri(  a  prevented  the  execution  of  tlieso  designs,  and 
they  Win  soon  triven  up.    Spain  however,  which,  nnce  the 
losa  of  its  continental  posse.ssions,  has  begun  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  its  insular  possessions  in  America,  wpttnially 
that  of  Puerto  Rico^pereariw  the  iq}arioua  ooMaqncwwa 
to  the  eonmerce  and  safety  ofthis  {shutd,  if  Bieque  Aould 
he  in  the  hands  of  another  marilitne  power,  hius  lately  tried  to 
induce  Enj»land  and  Di  nnuuk  to  renounce  iheir  ri^lif,  and 
to  permit  the  island  to  he  settled  by  a  Sjianish  colony. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  issue  of  these  negotiations, 
nor  do  we  know  if  the  island  has  been  Mttled  or  not. 

Ciimatr. — These  islands  have  two  rainy  and  two  dry 
4MaoM.  Hw  short  rainy  season  begins  in  May,  and  lasts 
from  15  to  20  days.  The  h«at  in  this  season  is  equal  to 
that  of  fhe  stmimer  in  Southern  Europe.  The  months  of 
.lune  and  ,Tuly  are  dry,  and  the  heat  increases  consider- 
ably durinsT  this  time  ;  the  thcnnomeler  at  noon  generally 
randies  between  H(j^  and  'J<>^  but  in  August  it  is  still 
greater,  and  at  noon  the  thermometer  usually  marks  UZ*. 
At  the  same  time  the  dty  beoooiaa  covered  with  menacing 
cimids,  wMcii  amiodnoa  tiM  IfqpvMoh  of  the  autumnd. 
rains,  whieh  eotmnenee  in  Svpiember  like  a  deluge.  The 
rain  comes  down  like  an  imnienso  quantity  of  water 
poured  throusrh  a  "ieve,  and  in  half  an  hour  tiie  w  hole  sur- 
iace  of  the  i.slands  becomes  a  slu'ct  of  water.  Thi;^  rainy 
season  and  flic  month  preceding  it  arc  the  period  of  the 
year  when  the  biu  ri'  r.nrs  oeeur,  between  July  and  October, 
Daring  the  tains  the  vreather  becomaa  eoiuer,  and  when 
They  temthttte  In  October  the  thermometer  staida  ahoot 
10"  lower  than  in  Augi'-'t.  In  November  the  north-east 
and  north  winds  set  in^  which  in  the  beginning  are  accom- 
panied by  showeisi  of  rain  and  gales,  but  allcr  some  Umii 
they  abate,  and  the  weather  clears  up,  and  the  eununer  oc 
dry  Rea.?on  sets  in,  which  usually  takci  place  in  December. 
In  this  and  the  following  months,  up  to  April,  showers  are 
veryTAre.  and  the  heat  reoderate,  the  thermometer  ranging 
between  72°  and  W.  This  is  the  most  healthy  and  OMSt 
agreeable  sea-son  of  the  year.    '  '  -  . 

Tlie  Virijin  Islands  are  subject  to  earthquaJces,  but  {he 
shocks  are  sim'ht,  and  not  attended  with  sucn  dri  .adful  OOtt- 
Rcquenees  as  in  t!:e  Antilles,  \vhich  are  farther  to  the  south- 
east. The  northern  shores  of  the»c  iilands  ar.^  subject  to 
a  very  lieavy  smil  Of  the  sea,  called  '  the  ground-sca,' 
wiiieh  riseib  nMi»  and  stdndea  while  the  air  is  caha, 
while  there  has  Been  no  indieaHon  whatever  of  a  previoos 
Btile,  and  even  while  liu'ht  breezes  liavc  for  a  con^tdeniMc 
perio<l  ]iree<'ilinir  i-o:ne  I'uim  tbe  south  of  ta.st.  Tin-  '.vaves 
apiui lacli  In  i:<-'tit!e  iiiidulati(jiis.  Init  sr.i !j(.'iily  swell  aLcainrt 
the  shore,  and  break  with  great  inipetuosity.  'llio  period 
when  the  ground-Hca  sets  in  is  generally  October,  and  it 
continues,  though  with  some  interruptions,  till  :\ptil  and 
M$f  \  but  it  liaea  also  oeeAskmany  during  Jxutc,  July,  and 
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August.  By  thia  svell  the  lower  pa>t»  ofU^  jdaada  «lonir 
thflir  DOrtliem  «out  hav*  been  worn  away,  to  that  they 
terminate  with  lagh  n>eln  or  dtffi,  except  at  tho^  places 
wlicro  a  reef  fiea  before  them,  whi^  liiipakathefiMoe  of  the 

gT(iiind-soa. 

Prudwtiotix. — Besides  llie  staple  articli-.s  iiK'titioned 
before,  several  ])lunt.s  are  cultivated  which  yield  occauon- 
ally  articles  uf  i  xiioHation,  aa  guu|w,tunMn^  tpl»ee«, 

giownto,  and  indigo.  The  grunaofJiunnM  m  not  growiii 
ut  mdxc  and  guinearcom  {Hdleut  taecharaium)  are  ctd- 
livatod.  The  root»  grown  under  the  name  of  ground- 
provisions  arc  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cassava  or  tnanioccai, 
suid  pround-iiiits.  In  the  kitclien-gardcn-,  arc  eulti%ated 
tomatos,  cajisicnm,  asparagus,  pumpkins,  water-melons, 
cucumbers,  and  several  kinds  of  peas  and  beans.  Two 
kinds  of  arum,  sa^ttasfoUum  and  baatatum,  ar«  axien- 
ttively  grown,  and  used  at  aalad.  Guiacft'gnia  is  grown  aa 
fodder. 

There  arc  lai^e  plantations  of  plantains  and  bananas. 
The  cocoa-nut  tree  and  tlu'  mount ain-r.it)lmcf'  ti'ce  ;il.s<> 
grow.  There  arc  cnllivated  tlie  orauKe-tree,  the  Iji  r^jaruot- 
ornnce  \CitriiH  //'■n^iiiniii),  the  ]inu\  the  shaddoi  k  >  or 
.forljiddcn  fruit  i,  the  sweet  lemon,  and  the  citron  ;  tlie  sour 
rtp  aittnca.'a),  the  sweet  bop  (.J.  «(^«</wo*«  ,  and  the 
cuslard'apple  {A.  reticulata).  Two  kinds  of  Passijlura 
are  cultivated,  namely,  the  gtwmiiXiiL(^P.qmdranguUirui^ 
and  the  water-lemon  {P.  laiirifolia).  Other  fniit-trecs  arf 
llio  pine-apple,  the  sapote  Stipota  mavtmom  ,  at^iuKutes 
ilMiirni  p'TSfii  ,  tlic  eashew-tree,  the  priekiy  pear,  the 
guavii,  ami  the  papaya  or  papau-tree.  The  ta^slor-oil 
plant  and  the  tamannd  grow  wild,  but  are  also  cultivated. 
Other  wild-growing  and  useful  plant*  are  the  aloe  per- 
fdUirta  and  tba  agave  Americana.  In  tlie  forwta  are  many 
useful  trees,  among  wliich  are  mahogany  and  fustic  trees. 

A  few  domestic  animals  arc  kept,  but  most  of  them  arc 
imported  from  the  Spanish  Main.  There  are  no  wild  fjiia- 
drnpeils,  and  Itirds  arc  tare  ;  l^nt  tlicrt  are  »onie  kindh  of 
lizaids,  aniun^  which  is  the  iguana.  There  are  two  or 
three  kinds  of  turtles.  Fiah  i.s  prett}  plentiful,  and  many 
poor  ftmiliee  live  on  it.  Scorpionii  and  scolopendras  are 
ihsquenf,  but  no  mention  b  made  of  snakea. 

Salt  is  obtained  tnm  teveral  lagoons,  which  dry  up  in 
SMmmer.   In  Viq^n  Gorda  copper-ore  is  found. 

//iWorv.— Santa  Cruz  and  the  ^'lrl;in  Islands  were  dis- 
covered by  Culumbus  on  his  second  \  oyaf:e.  IVM.  Tliey 
were  tlu-n  inhabited,  and  Santa  Cruz  was  the  most  north- 
ern island  in  whieli  tlic  Caiibbees  had  established  them- 
selves. But  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  no 
inhabitants  were  found  on  them.  In  tiie  seventeenth  cen- 
tiu-y  these  islands  became  the  resort  of  buccaneers ;  some 
buccaneci's  bc{;an  to  settle  Tortola  in  I&IS,  but 
v.vtj  expelled  fiinn  tlie  island  by  the  Kn^Iish  in  1G()6,  and 
.>inee  tliat  time  the  isluul  ha.-*  always  been  in  llieir  pos- 
M'ssion.  St.  11iotu;i.s  wius  settleil  by  the  Danes  in  lU72,and 
some  years  altci  wards  St.  .lohn  was  also  taken  po&>easion 
(if  by  Ihein.  Tlie  first  settlers  of  Santa  Cros  were  the 
Duloi,  who  arrived  there  in  1643,  but  were  expelled  by 
the  English  in  1646.  Some  yeais  afterwards  the  English 
wrrc  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  w I lo  aijainwere  expelled 
by  the  French,  who  began  to  cultivate  the  island,  but  with 
sij  little  success  thai  they  ahaiuloiied  it  in  Itj!)*),  pre- 
.'crvmg  however  their  riailits  to  it.  In  1733  they  sold  it  to 
the  Danes  for  <.>,000/.  The  good  order  established  there 
by  the  Danish  government  and  the  fertility  of  the  island 
attracted  English  planters  and  English  qipital,  and  in  a 
few  jrean  the  island  was  flourishing,  and  remained  so  not- 
wittufanding  the  hurricanes,  of  which  that  of  17T2  was 
vtTv  di'ilriu  In  c,  atlil  a  ili  'U^'hl  uf  IV  ur  years' eontinuancc, 
etiilini:  ill  17  tl.  Tlie  Danisli  i<,iand!4  were  taken  by  Hit; 
llritish  in  1-01,  but  restored  in  the  following  year.  Vliey 
Mirrendered  again  to  tlie  Kngiish  in  1807.  and  remained  in 
t!ieir  posscs^^ion  until  18ir>,  wlien  they  were  again  restored 
to  tlus  Danes.  Tlie  British  islands  are  under  tne  autlumty 
of  the  governor  of  St.  Kltfs,  but  tliey  have  a  separate  1e* 
gislalive  assembly,  \\iruh  meets  at  lUud  Town.  Tlie 
T>anish  islands  are  gu\  erned  by  Uic  Danisii  governor  re- 
hiding  at  Christianstadi,  and  Itw  Spanish  islands  are  ap- 
pendages of  Pucito  Kieo. 

(We.st,  Beytrii^t'  zur  linchreibung  von  St.  Croix; 
JV,'>.t  In.tii  Shetch-li'Mk ;  aitd  Waller,  Voyage  to  the 

yiliGINAL,  a  musical  instrument  now  entirely  disused. 
It  IS  described  by  I)r«  Buraey  ss  *  a  keyed  ia»l<umcat  of 


one  stisaf,,  jack,  aod.quill  to  each  note,  like  a  spinet,  but 
in  shape  roembUng  the  prasan^  small  piaooiferta.  , 
adds, '  has  been  imagined  tO  Mve  been  invented  in  Eng* 

land  during  the  reign  of  Elizalicth,  and  to  have  hvcn  thvis 
denominated  in  honour  of  that  virgin  pnnct.v> ,  but  a 
drawing  and  de.->(  ripliou  ol'  it  appeared  in  Luaciniu*'a 
"  Musurgia"  before  she  was  bom.'  (Uitt.  </  Mujiic,  in.  60 
The  compass  of  the  virginal  was  from  the  second  added 
Una  below  the  base  to  the  second  added  line  above  the 
treble— «r  four  oetavea. 

VIRGriNIA,  a  Ronuvi  maiden, datM^hter  of  L.  Virginius, 
uIio.hc  name  is  famous  in  the  eaiiy  hiiftnry  of  Rome.  Her 
storj-  IS  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Kunian  history.  Sln^ 
poMCSNed  extraordinary  beauty,  and  had  been  viituausly 
brought  up  by  her  parents.  She  was  betrothed  to  1,. 
Icihus, » tnbnae  of  toe  people.  Appius  Claudius,  one  of 
the  deeemviot  attanpled  to  seduce  her ;  but  finding  thit 
her  virtus  was  stronMr  thau  his  ><m«la<i«ns.  he  hiMl' 
course  to  fraud  ana  violence.  Her  nther  Viigiutts  iim 
absent  at  Mount  Algidus,  where  he  commanded  a  divUiCVl 
of  tlic  army  against  the  /Etpii.  The  decemvir  thougm 
this  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  instigated  M.  Claudius, 
one  of  his  clients,  to  claim  the  girl  as  lus  itlave.  Accord- 
ingly one  day  when,  ar-compaoied  by  iter  nune,  she  wi^ 
going  to  the  fiorun,  where  sciiooU  were  then  kept  ia-the 
tabemsB,  the  dicnt  of  Appius  Claudius  s«m1  bar,  asserting 
tliat  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slnvesttnd  ronsc- 
qnentlv  was  his  property.  The  nui'se  raised  loud  via:*, 
and  called  on  tlu-  ji' jple  for  help.  A  crowd  cauie  together, 
and  the  girl  was  rescued  ;  but  the  claimant  declared  tiuU 
he  would  estabUah  his  right  bi^t'urc  a  court  of  justice.  The 
case  was  aecordinglv, brought  before  tlie  tnbuuaJ  of  Appiqs 
Claudius  himself,  woer^  the  client  staled  tliot  Virginia  ws9 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves,  and  had  been  carried  oflf 
into  the  house  of  Virginiu-s,  u  he  would  prove  by  the  evi- 
dence of  'S'irginius  1;iik.-i.1i  :  ntul  he  ailded,  llm:  ui.tsl  lUe 
return  of  Virginius  she  Nliuuld  be  kept  in  the  Jiuu>e  oi  lier 
lawful  master.  Great  opposition  was  made  by  the  friends 
of  tlie  girl  to  this  claim,  Init  Appius  Claudius  att'ected  to 
think  the  demand  of  his  client  just.  Icilius  now  stepped 
forwaid  and.  alaimed  the  ail  aa  hia  beuothed  wife-;  and 
when  threats  were  unavauing.  he  implored  Gaudius  to 

think  (if  the  l  oti^cijueuces.  Icilris  v. a.-,  imnu  Ji;i'el\'  snr- 
rour/Uvl  by  the  lietors  of  the  detcinvir,  aiiJ  deekut*d  a. 
di^turhcr  of  the  peace;  but  in  order  to  have  at  ica.^t  the 
appearance  of  justice  on  his  side,  Appius  Claudius 
adjourned  the  ca>e  till  the  next  day,  adding  that  he  wotUd 
then  inforce  tiie  law  whether  Viiginius  ne turned  waoI. 
Two  messengers  were  speedily  sent  to  Virginius  to  inibm 
him  of  the  danger  of  his  daughter.  Appius  Claudius 
alv)  sent  a  secret  moasaa^u  to  request  his  colleagues  in  ihe 
camp  to  refuse  Virginiui^  leave  of  absence ;  hut  lliiti 
message  came  too  late,  for  Virginius  had  already  left  the 
aunp.  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day«  when  all  tha 
city  was  in  anxious  expectation,  Virginius,  accomnanisd 
by  some  nntions  and  nuncnMis  Aiends,  led  his  dauf^Uar  to 
the  foruro,  entreating  the  protection  of  his  liellow-citisaas. 
Appius  ascended  the  tribunal,  and,  without  listening  to 
Vuxntiius  or  Icihus,  declared  IIic  girl  to  be  the  slave  of  his 
client,  .M.Claudius.  When  Ciaudiu-s  pre.sscd  tiirough  the 
crowd  to  seize  Virginia,  he  was  at  tirbl  prevented  by  the 
multitude ;  but  the  tlireats  of  the  decemvir  overawed  tbea, 
and  his  lietors  made  way  for  the  client.  Virginius,  seeing 
the  impossibility  of  saving,  liis  child,  asked  pecnwssioo.la 
have  some  conversation  with  her  befbie  their  sepan^ 
lion.  This  being  granted,  he  took  Virginia  a  iiic  to  a 
butcher's  stall,  and  snatching  up  a  kiiile,  pluiiic^d  it  into 
her  hrciist,  saying,  '  Thi*  i&  the  only  way  in  whicli  I  can 
deliver  thee,'  adding  a  curse  on  the  head  of  Appius 
Claudius.  Tlie  decemvir  immediately  ordered  \'irgioius 
to  be  seized,  but  sword  in  hand  he  Saa^ii  bis  way  to  the 
gate  of  Uic  city.  The  friends  of  the  unlbitonate  girl  in  the 
city  roused  the  people  to  ahakc  off"  the  yoke  of  their 
haughty  oppressors.  Virpiniu.'i  in  the  camp  appealed  to  liie 
soldiers,  and  tlie  pov,  er  of  the  decemvirs  was  abohshed. 

i.Livy,  iii.  44 -4S  ;  Diuiiysius  IlaU  xi.,  p.  701),  718,  71'.\ 
ed.  Sylbur)j  :   compare  Djcce-mvuis  ;  iVppits  Clavdius.  i 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  North  American  statei^  jt  iUt»« 
ated  between  30°  30'  and  40"  40'  N.  laL,  and  75"*  W  ud. 
83"  30' W.  loi«.  It*  greatest  extent  from  nortli  to  south 
is  along  fiO'aO'W.  long.,  where  it  is  neariy  290  miles ;  from 
east  to  west  th'^  '^'ti  atcst  dinienbion  i.s  along 35'  .\.  Int.. 
)jrhere  it  measuxui  about  40U  uuies.   The  area,  according 
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to  the  lr\^it  cslimatp, is  G."),(i2l  square  miles  or  Iftrgettbtll 
tliat  of  England.  Wales  iiKluded,  by  about  7U00  iqaiire 
niles.    It  is  the  larpcst  of  the  states  "of  the  Union. 

BomutMiVf—Tha  WMithern  part  of  th«  peniiMula  which 
•mwktci.  vhnmpmkt  Buy  rrom  the  Atlantie  bchrngs  to 
Virfrinia.  and  it  is  surrounded  by  the  tee,  except  on  the 
north,  where  it  borders  on  Marylnnd.  The  'mnin  body  of 
the  State  tiordrrs.  on  the  iiurth,  on  Maryland,  fmm  \vhich 
it  isseparattMl  by  tlie  Potomac  to  its  source,  a  distance  of 
tiiore  than  3ijO  miles  measured  along  the  bends  of  the 
river.  From  tlie  source  of  the  river  the  boundaiy  between 
Mtryknd  and  Virginia  runs  due  north  for  3G  miles,  when 
M  ^strikes  the  wnattierQ  boandaiy<Jiiie  of  Pennsylvania. 
from  the  point  w^ere  th«  flwM  cmte*  meet,  the  iMmndary- 
line  between  Pennnylvania  and  Vir<rinia  runs  duo  west 
alon<:  -to'  N.  Int.  lor  ')7  miles,  wlicn  it  turns  due  nortli 
and  runs  alum:  S(t^  :}()'  K.  long.,  until  it  strikes  the  Ohio, 
a  line  of  <U  miles  id  length.  On  the  west  of  Virginia  are 
Ohio  and  Kentuclqr.  It  ia  divided  from  Ohio  by  the 
eooMe'trf  the  Ohio-nver  for  806  milca,  Mtowing  the  bonds 
of ffiC  rit«r.  Virginia  k  •t'pamted  fiwm  Kcntaeky  partly 
hy  the  Ri?  Snndy  River,  which  constitutes  the  boundary, 
line  for  about  HO  miles  measured  along  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  partly  by  the  Huinmit  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, along  which  the  boundary  runs  al)out  lUO  miles. 
^OMBKtt  and  North  Carolina  He  alon^  the  southern  boun- 
dary-of  Virginia.  The  boundary  between  V^irginia  and 
Tonmw  runs  along  8C°  35'  and  is  no  miles  long ;  that 
whkb^sepantca  Vtiginia  firom  North  Carolina  is  a  straight 
line*  which  begins  on  the  west  in  36'  32'  3t)",  and  termi- 
nate* on  the  shores  of  tin-  A'lrmtic  in  30"  .30'.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  ( 'liesipe;ike  Bay  wash  the  eastern 
■ide  of  Virginia  for  alwut  110  miles. 

Sea'COtut.—'A  aeries  of  low  sandy  islands  skirts  the  shores 
of  MocthC^Kna.  From  Cape  mtteras  it  extends  north- 
intvl»-  MfianliaK  PuiiU«o»  Albtmadc,  and  Corrituck 
floinds-fram  the  ocean.  The  north  extremity  of  the  Cnr* 
ritiick  Sound  is  included  within  the  boundary  of  ^'iiLr;:ii;i. 
The  narrow  strip  of  land  which  divides  it  iVcnn  the  sea  is 
«iady  and  low,  and  the  coast  north  of  it  ns  far  :ls  C^iv 
Henry  is  of  the  t>ame  description.  It  constitutes  nn  un- 
bialBMi  fiM»  which  aiibrds  no  shelter  for  vessels,  and  can 
eoKJbe  approaobed  in  small  boots.  It  extends  about  30 
mma.  Oape  Hfmj  rifes  to  about  15  feet,  and  is  amall  sand- 
hill.  It  is  about  12  miles  from  Cape  CharlM,aiid  between 
these  two  capes  is  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
[CiiRSAPRAKK  Bay,  vol.  vii.,  p.  H  ]  From  Cape  Ileniy 
to  Windmill  Point,  a  distance  of  about  4.'*  miles,  the  coa»t 
of  Virginia  presents  a  uicccs.sion  of  projecting  headlands, 
enclosing  manj  baysi  some  of  which  extend  iar  inland, 
and  proeeire  a  considerable  vridlh  and  depth  to  a  distance 
of  20  to  miles  (torn  the  sea.  These  larger  ba}'s  are  the 
astuarics  of  rivers,  and  admit  lari^e  vessels,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute good  harbours.  The  smaller  bays  avi  f  >rinc<I  by  in- 
dentations of  the  shores,  and  most  of  tliem  iinve  safe 
a;u-hoi;ii:e  liir  coasting  vessels.  The  lieadlaiuis  between 
the  bay."*  have  low  and  frequently  swampy  shores,  but  at 
some  distance  from  them  the  country  rises  from  15  to  20 
fecL  Betwoeii  Windmill  Point,  which  lies  on  the  north  of 
the  SMtiMuy  of  the  Kappahannoc  river  and  Smith  Point, 
toiith  of  the  aestuarj'  of  the  Pnti5Tn:ic,  \\!iu  b  two  points  are 
nearly  20  miles  distant  from  one  anulliLr,  a  low  and  narrow 
beach  is  bHcked  hv  a  liii^iier  a;round  of  moderate  clevntiou, 
and  in  this  part  there  arc  only  a  few  short  inlets,  which 
affoitl  slielter  to  boataand  small  coasting  vessels. 

That  part  of  YirKinia  which  lies  east  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bky,  and  is  called  uie  *  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,'  is  skirted 
on  thende  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  number  of  low  sandy  islands, 
which  towards  the  north  form  one  row,  but  towards  Cape 
Charles  two  or  three  parallel  rows.  They  arc  inhabited  by 
a  few  fishermen,  and  the  straits  which  separate  these 
islands  from  one  another  afford  some  pasajiges  for  small 
coahtini;  vcKHcls.  The  shores  opposite  llicse  islands  have 
only  a  lev.  »hurt  inlet^  but  two  or  three  of  them  aSbrd 
ahelter  and  good  anchorage  for  veaaels  which  draw  ilve  or 
six  feet  of  water.  The  coast  on  the  ade  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  has  many  indentations,  most  of  which  aie  from  Iv u  In 
three  miles  loiifr,  and  constitute  good  harbours  lor  smull 
ireii;,i'ls. 

Siir/iicr,  Soil,  Cliinatr,  Agrintltural  Productions. — 
Ni  arl'v  one-half  of  the  surface  of  Vir^nta  is  mountunous. 
The  Appalachian  Mountains  run  through  it  obliquely 
ftwuoOTpwaat  to  north-eaal,  spreading  along  the  aouthem 


boundary  over  the  irMlam,and  towards  the  notlh  over  f»ja 
central  districts  of  the  state.  The  south-eastern  boniulary- 
hne  uf  this  mountain-ie^loD  IB  narked  by  the  Blue  Itidgt;. 
This  chain  enters  ViTgima  on  the  sooth  at  Wao'  W.  loc^.« 
and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  east  of  Haiv 
pet's Feny,  near 77*40' W.  long.  Tlie  north-wesfem  limit 
of  the  mountain-re^on  ia  formed  towards  the  south  by  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  and  the  bouiidiir_\ -lint<  lictween 
Viru'iiiia  and  Kentucky  ;  but  east  of  the  IJig  .Sandy  Uiver 
it  may  be  marked  by  a  straight  line  d>-awn  mm  the  point 
where  the  river  begins  to  separate  Vii^inia  from  Ken- 
tucky, to  the  confluence  of  the  two  principal  branches  of 
the  Afmioiiipilwla  in  Pennsylvania.  All  the  countries  in- 
ehided  between  this  line  and  the  Blue  Ridge  constitute  the 
mountain-region  of  Virginia.  From  the  eastern  bRi,e  of 
this  a'doii  a  plain  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
and  of  Chesapeake  R.iy.  This  Atlantic  slope  presents 
it.self  under  two  diti'ercnt  aspects.  Along  the  bhores  of  the 
sea  it  is  a  low  undulalinp  plain,  and  at  the  back  of  it  a 
higher  hilijr  country,  which  reaches  to  the  Blue  Ridge. 
These  two  plains  contitnte  the  marfHme  and  the  higher 
slope  of  the  Atlantic.  Tliat  portinu  of  Vir^jlnia  which  is 
to  the  iiortii-wcsl  of  the  iiu  r;;i1;iin  ri  i;ion,  betw-.  en  it  and 
the  rivers  Ohio  and  Bis;  Samly,  is  much  more  hilly  than 
the  eastern  plain,  and  may  be  called  the  billy  region  of 
the  Ohio  and  of  the  Kanawha.  The  following  taUe  ex- 
hibits a  rough  estimate  of  the  respediTe  areasof  these  four 
regions  ^— 

_  Sgnaitmin. 

1.  Maritime  or  Lower  Slope  of  the  Atlantie  .  SSKJO 

2.  Hilly  or  Upper  Slope  of  the  AtJantic   .    .  18,200 

3.  Mountain-region  of  the  Appalachians  .    .  2R,400 

4.  UUly  Region  of  the  Ohio  and  KanawlM  .  lo.rHX) 


65,600 

1  Th$  Maritim*  <$Vope  o/  the  Atlantic  comprehends 
also  the  esstCTn  shore  oT  Virginia,  or  that  part  which  lies 

east  of  Clu-siiiieakc  Bay.  Tliis  country  cunsi^ts  of  a  toiifjue 
ot  iiu.ii,  alioul  10  miles  in  width,  the  islands  included,  but 
wi;;:,;nt  Iheui  only  7  miles  across.  From  iiorlh  to  .south  it 
extends  7U  miles.  Aloui;  the  shores  it  is  m(»st!y  covered 
with  low  sand-hills  or  swamps ;  but  this  sterile  tract  is 
hardly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  interior  is  a  level  ^ai 
ooontiy,  with  a  pretty  good  soil;  for  thongh  the  soil  is 
thin,  lifrht,  and  afwajs  mixed  with  sand,  it  generally  rests 
on  a  stiff  clay,  and  tfic  land  is  too  level  for  the  good  soil 
to  be  carried  olf  by  rains.  Tlie  principal  crops  nre 
Indian-corn  and  oats,  but  there  are  also  grown  wheat, 
cotton,  peas,  beans,  pot.-iloes,  and  <  "her  vegetables.  Tlieie 
arc  goofl  orchards,  iu  which  the  fig-trees an<l  pomegranate- 
trees  attain  a  large  size,  and  yield  abundant  fruit.  The 
palnia-christi,  from  which  the  caator^il  is  obtained,  is  cul- 
tivated to  a  considerable  extent.  The  area  of  this  tract  is 
about  '00  s<ii!are  niile.i. 

The  Miuitime  Ketriou  west  of  Chesapeake  Bav  has  it.; 
wcstu  n  liuiit  marked  by  the  first  waterfalls  of  the  rivuj 
traversing  it  from  west  to  cast,  which  occur  where 
the  general  level  of  the  c-ountiy  has  a  considerable 
rise.  In  tlie  Potomac  river  the  first  l]alls  occur  at  George- 
town above  Washin^on,  on  the  Oecoquan  liver,  st  Oceo- 
(juan,  7  miles  I'runi  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Raj  pali.iniiin! 
above  Frederielv.-lnir^.  The  wcsletn  limit  of  tlie  Muiitiiue 
Region,  liot.vcin  (iiorpetowa  at.d  Frcderic^s!)ura:,  runs 
paiuUel  to  the  gixat  western  bend  of  the  Potomac,  and 
about  7  miles  from  it.  Further  to  the  south  the  first  falls 
occur  on  the  Pamunkey,  the  principal  branch  uf  "W  ik 
Uiver,  between  Woodsviile  and  Itanovcr;  in  James  River,  at 
Richmond ;  in  the  Appomattox,  an  aAueatof  James  Uiver, 
6  miles  above  Petcrsnurg  -,  and  in  the  Roanoke,  at  Wcldon, 
in  North  Ca.'^olina.  Straight  lines  drawn  between  these 
points  murk  tu'cnibly  well  the  wcjleni  limit  of  the  Mari- 
tirrie  Region. 

TJie  south-ea.stern  portion  of  this  region,  r.  l!i;d  which, 
lies  snutli  of  Hampton  Roads,  the  lo«er  .and  v  idtr  pLitiorx 
of  the  rt'stiiary  of  James  River,  is  a  flat  couotrv  which  rises 
imperceptibly  towards  the  south.  Hhesotl  Is  a  mixture 
of  s.in(l  a  id  clay,  but  less  fertile  than  the  eastern  shore, 
:uiJ  Us  |<!oduetions  are  also  the  baine.  On  some  low 
tracts  iiL'ar  the  Dismal  Swamp  rice  is  cullivated,  and  this 
is  the  most  northern  point  where  that  giaia  is  cultivated 
on  the  Atlantic  shore  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  Dismal 
^wamp  extends  from  nortii  to  south  ncarljr  30  miles,  and 
Bverages  firom  cist  to  west  neitfly  10:  it'  is  partly  in' 
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Vilgtnia  and  partly  in  North  Carolina.  The  !K>il  of  the 
•wamp  k  a  complete  quagmire,  trembling  under  the  feet, 
Md  liiuinr  immediately  thie  imprunon  of  every  itep  with 
water.  l^wardB  the  aouth  n  a  larfre  traet  ovenf^nmn  with 

reeds,  without  any  tree's,  hut  inlcrniivoil  with  come  evei^ 
greetis.  But  the  other  parts  an-  covered  with  cyprosa  and 
cedar  trees,  and  on  the  western  border  with  jiines.  From 
the^e  forests  a  large  quantityd*  lumber  is  obtained.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  swanqi,  lavilltoiai  is  Lake  Dmmniond, 
which  extends  about  aeren  miles  in  every  direction,  and 
variea  in  depth  from  10  to  W  fe«t.  The  surface  covers 
Hhont  six  square  miles.  In  tiOMW  of  iReat  drought  thin 
lake  i*  the  only  feeder  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal*  and 
when  full  its  surface  is  feet  above  tide-wafer,  and  six 
feet  above  the  fiummit-level  of  the  canal,  which  is  22 
miles  long.  The  low  countiy  just  notioed  occupiea  u  area 
of  about  ISSO  square  mWcf. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  Maritime  Region  has  not  a  level 
mKiMC.  Along  the  spstuaries  level  tracts  of  a  moderate 
width  are  common,  and  they  are  generally  swampy.  But 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  rivets  the  comitry  n^^t"^,  ami 
presents  an  undulatiiip;  surface,  which  tn^aidsllu'  wistern 
limit*  of  the  region  in  diversified  with  hills.  The  soil  is 
alluvial, and  the  greater  jiart  of  the  sulwtrata  is  comjMJScd 
off  Mod  Mid  pebDua;  large  masses  of  rock  in  their  original 
poditioA  «•  ram.  exeevt  at  great  depth.  The  substrata 
are  covered  wMi  n  monld,  generany  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  consisting  of  sand  and  vegetable  matter.  It 
constitutes  by  itself  a  poor  soil,  iind  n-s  the  surface  is  not 
'i  V, !,  the  helter  pari  of  the  s^iil  is  snbji  i  t  to  he  wiished 
away  by  the  heavy  rains.  Some  of  tiie  higher  tracts  arc 
nearly  destitute  of  vegetation  and  barren,  and  others  are 
covered  with  fbceats  of  stuntedpibes,  from  which  tar, 
pitch,  and  ro^  are  extraeted.  Ifee  bottoma  of  the  livers 
contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  soil  is  deeper.  Their  fertility  is  consequently 
muc  h  irrcatiT,  and  the  crops  are  good.  Cultivation  does 
not  extend  far  bevond  these  buttouis,  except  in  some  traets 
between  York  Uiver  and  James  River.  Wheat  is  not 
much  cultivated,  the  soil  being  too  liglit  for  it ;  but 
Indian-corn,  oata,  potatoe!<,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  ex- 
tensively grown ;  tobacco  is  also  cultivated.  The  orchards 
yield  npi)les,  pears,  cherries,  quinces,  neetorines,  apricots, 
almonds,  phims,  ponugranates,  figs,  peaches,  and  mul- 
berne.H.  lJut  there  are  very  few  tract.s  tit  for  the  growth 
of  grasses. 

The  climate  of  tliis  low  region,  if  compared  with  that  of 
low  countries  on  the  east  of  the  Atlantic,  is  dialingldshed 
by  neat  and  audden  changea.  Tticre  ia  no  acaaon  in 
witidi  these  changes  do  not  occur,  cxeept  October  and 

November,  which  in  the  regulnritv  of  tne  weather  ap- 
proach the  climate  of  Euro])e.  The  winters  are  much 
colder  than  in  any  part  of  Europe  south  of  the  Alj)-*.  and 
albo  more  severe  than  in  the  low  countries  north  of  the 
Alps,  fimts  are  fre^pient,  and  aometimes  very  severe  ; 
the  rivers  and  sestuanea  are  covered  with  ice,  which  is 
sometimes  strong  enough  to  be  crossed  by  men  and  horses. 
But  the  frosts  are  generally  of  short  duration,  and  followed 
by  very  mild  weather.   Snow  falls  very  often,  but  the 

{^rouna  is  seldom  covered  with  snow  for  more  than  one  or 
wo  days.  In  general  the  winter  is  distinguished  by  that 
fteklenejs  \\hich  in  Europe  characterises  the  month  of 
Apiil.  Until  the  middle  of  May  the  weather  juesents  one 
incessant  suoceasion  of  rain  and  droughty  frost  and  heat ; 
aometimes  it  is  excessively  damp,  ciou4y«  and  ha^.  About 
the  latter  part  of  Mav  the  air  becomes  dry  aA<!  warm, 
the  showers  of  rain  ivre  ic»i  abundant,  and  the  weather  is 
very  pleimnt  during  the  month  of  .June.  In  the  two  fol- 
lowiii;:  months  however  the  he;tt  is  \  cry  gx  at,  the  ther- 
mometer rising  alnioit  every  year  to  yo^,  and  sometimes 
toM^  and  fi^.  September  has  very  heavy  rains,  but 
they  are  not  frequent  in  October  and  November,  when  the 
wemher  is  very  mild.  Hie  approaoh  of  winter  ia  gradual 
and  uniform  :  there  a'e  indeed  frequent  light  snows  in 
November,  i>ul  the  mure  scM're  weather  does  not  set  in 
before  the  latter  pail  of  1), c  nihcr.  'I  he  followjui.;  tnble. 
exhibiting  the  results  of  meteorological  ob^'rvations  made 
at  Richmond,  during  four  years  (1824-1827:'.  will  give  ii 
pretty  complete  idea  of  the  temperature  of  this  region, 
aa  that  place,  though  near  the  Upper  Slope  of  the  Atlantic, 
la  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  Lower  Slope.  For  the 
■ake  of  eompanaoa  we  have  added  the  temperature  of 
Loodoik 
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The  winter  in  London  is  more  temperate  by  one  degree, 
while  the  summer  is  le^  hot  by  13§  degrees.  The  differ- 
ence in  Uditude  between  the  two  places  amounts  to 

Though  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  less  in  this  repcMi 
than  in  England,  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is 
much  grea'i':'.  Acr  iKung  to  .leflerson  the  annual 
quantity  of  rain  at  Williamsburg  amounts  to  47  tH  inches, 
whilst  at  I-ondon  it  does  not  exceed  24*10  inches.  Wil- 
liamsburg is  nearer  the  sea  than  Richmond.  The  mean 
annual  tempemture  at  Williamsburg  Is  S7*21°. 

The  prevailing  wind  all  the  year  round  is  the  south- 
west ;  but  in  autumn  and  winterthe  wind  blows  frequently 
fiom  the  north-west,  immIIi,  ami  north-east.  Southern 
winds  are  rare,  ami  tho.-je  fi-oin  the  south-cast  are  not 
frerjuent.  The  i»oiitheni  winds  are  attended  by  warmth, 
moisture,  and  hazy  weather;  those  from  the  north  and 
north-wert  bring  cold  and  clear  weather.  The  change  of 
the  wind  produces  audden  changea  in  the  tempenSura. 
Jefl^non  atates  that  the  thermometer,  on  oneoccaaioo, 
descended  4rj  degrees  in  thirteen  hours,  ftota  SB*  tO  4Br*i 
in  consequence  of  a  cluniae  fif  the  wind. 


2.  'f'/i'^  I'j'j'T  sifj.-  th'^  All'Ditir.  extends  from  the 
U('-terii  linul  of  the  M;ui1iine  Slope  to  the  Blue  Kicjga, 
wliich  traverses  Viru'i  i  i  s  :  200  miles,  in  a  direotton  ItOd 
south-west  to  north-eaiit^ad,exceiit  where  it  ik  cniskcd  bjr 
Ihe  James  River  and  Roanoke,  it  a  continnous  raoee. 
From  the  Iklsc  of  the  ridge  the  country  dcBcends  to  Uie 
falls  of  Ihe  rivenj  in  an  inclined  plain.  Where  the  falls 
occur,  a  Icdiro  of  rocks  extenils  acrvw  the  state, rising  frorn 
1(X)  to  2l>lt  feet  above  their  ba.sc,  which  in  most  places  is 
about  UK.)  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  Uiis  ridge  the 
rise  of  the  country  towards  the  mountains  is  continual,  but 
irregular.  Ifai  Keneral  Wvet,  where  it  jdna  the  mountains^ 
ia  from  SOO  to  600  feet  above  the  sea:  Lynchburg  on  the 
James  River  is  500  feet  above  it.  The  surface  of  this 
region  presents  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  hill» ; 
it  generally  extends  in  undulating  plains,  whicli  in  many 
places  have  a  gentle  acclivity,  jiut  in  othei>  me  l-mken 
and  uneven,  and  between  these  plaina  are  the  deeper 
depressions,  in  which  the  rivers  run.  The  hills  rue 
from  ;kiO  to  .%0  feet  above  their  bases.  Their  slopea 
are  generally  not  steep,  but  the  soil  IS  sometimes  roekjf, 
and  not.  fit  for  cultivation.  They  aie  L'eiieiallv  overgrown 
with  treci',  such  as  a.sh,  beech,  elm.  hickory,  cfiestnuf,  oak, 
and  hemlock.  The  soil  of  the  hi^luT  i;rouin!s  lictween  the 
bottoms  of  the  rivers  has  in  general  a  moderate  degree  of 
fertility,  a«  gravel  or  sand  is  predominant,  and  only  a  few 
tracta  of  moderate  extent  have  a  large  proportion  of  day 
or  loan  mhced  with  the  gravel.  The  enltivated  tracn 
yield  raotlerate  ernj)a  of  wheat,  Tmlinn  corn,  toUaco.  and 
oats,  ami  also  rye  and  buck.vh'Ml.  The  orchard.-i  ;ue 
e\t'':i>ive.  and  all  the  trees  iiici* inned  in  the  foregoing 
re'.;ion  succeed,  except  pimiegranatcs  and  almonds.  The 
forests,  which  btill  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface, 
are  comprised  of  oak,  hickory,  gum,  maple,  Ipgwood,  and 
especially  yellow  pine.  Tlie  botfoma  along  the  water> 
courses  differ  greatly  in  width,  and  are  extensive  alone 
the  largo  riven :  that  of  tlie  James  River  is  in.  ccneiwi 
from  two  to  tbree  nflcs  wide,  and  exti 
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to  Lvnchbsiro;  12j  miles.  These  bottoms  are  frorii  100  to 
ttOrect  holow  the  general  level  of  the  adj&ccrtt  high 
fromids,  and  Um  dopes  which  enclose  Htvem  are 
Mtlier  steep  end  bold.    The  soit  of  the  bottoms  is 

frrntmlly  excellent,  and  produces  good  crops  of  whcnt, 
Indian  corn,  and  oats,  an(f  the  best  sort  of  tooaceo,  which 
is  extensively  cultivated.  Cotton  i>  not  cultivated  to 
any  i^eat  extent,  except  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Koanoke. 
Nearly  all  the  MtlOQ  expofted  front  ^rglnte  is  ttm 
thia  dstrict.  *.    •  '  '    •  ' 

^The  Mlti'VrKMl' ang  dispersed  over  this  re^on  are 
ijtdlated,  and  do  not  range  themselves  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion, evci  jit  towards  the  south,  where  they  are  more  fre- 
niient,  anu  wiicre  they  commonly  lie  in  the  direition  of 
tBe  watercourses  iVom  west  to  ea.st.  Hut  there  extends 
over  the  *hidc  width  of  tlic  ^tate  a  si'ii  :'.-,ur  hills  and  sliort 
MBgea,Qearljrina  parallel  line  with  the  lilue  Ridjre.amlata 
distanee  of  ftam  15  to  30  miles  east  of  it.  ThisUlly  tract 
commences  in  North  Carolina,  enters  Virginia  some  miles 
east  of  80"  W.  lonp.,  is  traversed  by  the  Roanoke  below 
BIonr'H',  aui!  rui>  IVum  point  to  LyncldMiri;  <iii  the 
James  Kiv.M-.  I,\uelihura;  is  l)ui!t  in  the  niountain-g:!ip  by 
whicli  the  river  passes  the  ridge.  Ttuis  far  1hi>  iid.^e 
consists  only  of  isolated  hills  and  short  rant;cs,  and  bears 
no  general  name.  Hut  north  of  James  River,  which  for 
nwre  than  30  miles  flom  along  ita  Mstem  base*  it  is  called 
the  Soath-West  Monntaiti.  ft  conttnnes  from  fhe  James 
River  in  the  same  diri  t  tion  to  the  sources  of  the  Pannin- 
kcy  and  North  Anna,  is  traversed  by  the  upper  branehes 
of  tlie  Rappahannoc  above  their  confluence,  and  tenni-  i 
nates  on  tlie  t)anks  ni'  the  Potomac,  about  12  miles  below 
Harl)er's  Feny.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  it  is 
called  the  Bull  Run  and  Kittoetan  ^fountains.  Thu  chain 
rises  fhom  300  to  000  or  TOO  fiiet  above  Its  base,  which  is 
about  500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  forests,  consisting  of  oak,  hickor)',  green  niajiie, 
white  and  yellow  pnjihiv,  li'atk  and  white  walnut.  a>h, 
aa.<«safni.s  dogwood,  chcbtniit,  and  cliestniit-oak.  The  loiiy: 
talley  which  extends  between  these  hills  and  the  Ulue 
Range  is  in  general  hilly;  for  several  o^U  of  the  Blue 
Ridee  advance  Into  it  from  5  to  10  miles  fVom  the  ransce, 
and  It  also  contains  many  isolated  hills.  The  soil  is  nuich 
more  fertile  fhati  to  the  east  of  this  ridsje.  There  are  com- 
j)arativelv  very  few  places  coveri  d  \vi:h  a  b.irren  sand  or 
gravel.  "It  ?eneially  consistij  of  a  gnod  inoidd  I)inff  on  a 
subsstrafiini  of  red  clay,  which  also  constitutes  the  piiiseipal 
ingredient  of  the  upper  soil.  In  the  r.orlhem  diMricl  it  is 
^Blter,  and  contains  a  gootl  proportion  of  sand  or  gravel. 
Titfi  princiiml  objectsoraniMtltuce  are  Indian  com*  trhett, 
rj-e,  oats,  and  iMtatoes.  Tit  the  sonthem  dhtrlets  much 
tobacco  is  thrown,  and  hemp  in  several  places.  Tlie  or- 
chards yield  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  plimis,  quinces  and 
ernpes.  Tlie  <::eiieral  level  ot  this  valley  is  from  HOO  to 
7^0  feet  abo\'C  the  sea,  except  towards  the  north,  where 
it  is  lower. 

^  e  have  1^  exaet  meteorological  observations  made  io 
4m  region.  It  is  stated  that  the  mean  annual  temperature 

is  from  three  to  Mx  degrees  h^.ver  than  in  the  nutfitiaie 
region,  otherwise  there  does  not  .appear  to  be  a  great  dif- 
ference bilnci-n  these  two  n-rrions.  It  is  only  observed, 
that  the  climate,  though  equally  liot  in  summer,  is  mure 
healthr,  and  that  this  ro^on  suffers  1«M  fhwi  dfOUghts 
than  the  conntries  along  tne  coast. 
■"3.  ^6  Mountain-region  of  the  Appalachiaru  lies  west  of 
IM'  upper  retjion  of  the  Atlantic  Slope.  Its  eastern  limit 
iS  welf  marked  on  our  majw  by  the  Blue  Ridije,  but  that  is 
not  the  cas«j  with  the  western  bouiulary,  prelialily  because 
on  that  side  several  offsets  of  the  nioMiitaiiis  extend  north- 
west into  the  hilly  iei;ion  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha.  It 
may  however  be  defined  as  ruiminj,'  from  the  s^outlieru 
binmdary  of  the  state  along  the  Cumlierland  Mountains 
and  the  boundary-line  to  the  Big  San^  River.  From  the 
banks  of  this  river  It  extends  In  a  otreetton  east-nortb- 
eu-t  at  roi-s  Great  Cherry-Pond  Mnnulniu  t<i  Sewdl  Mount 
and  tlie  Greenbrier  Ridge.  From  1  he  termination  of  Green- 
brier Mountains  it  extends  north  by  east  aloe.i;  Laurel 
Range,  wliieh  skirts  Typart's  Valley  on  the  we.st  until  it  is 
bioken  by  Tygart  *  Vail,  y  M.m  v  neiu-  Leediiville.  Hence 
it  continues  'in  the  same  direction  to  Cheat  River,  which 
bi«aks  through  it  near  30*  20^  N.  tet.  East  of  Cheat  River 
the  ridtre  continues  in  flw  same  direction  until  it  enters 
Pennsylvania,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Laurel 
The  extensive  r^nm^losedly  this  line  and  thd 


Blue  Ridge  is  widest  in  thesoutbernpart;  for  betweao  tba 
southern  boundary  of  the  state  and  »7"  SB'  N.  !at.'{t«E^ 
tends  ISO  miles  east  and  west,  but  north  of  that  patall^ 
hardlj'  ever  exceeds  or  fells  much  blunt  of  IK)  miles. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains,  at  lea^t  that  portion  of 
them  which  lies  south  of  the  Potomac  River,  are  a  moun- 
tain-sy.stem  belongini:  to  tlu-  limestone  formation,  and  may, 
as  to  structure,  be  compared  with  the  Jura  Mountains  m 
Switaerland  and  Germany.  The  Ap^NiIacluans  are  like  a 
huge  embankment  raised  by  wdure  to  separate  two  in- 
clined planes,  which  alope  from  Its  base  in  opposite  direc- 
tions; that  on  the  ciu,t  towanls  the  south-e;i.->t  and  the  At- 
lantic, and  that  on  the  west  towards  the  north-west  and 
the  Ohio.  Tlie  upper  level  of  this  embankment,  which  is 
tiemly  HK)  mil' s  wide,  does  not  appear  to  be  less  than 
IdX)  feet  above  the  sea-level,  exccjit  at  tlie  northern  ex- 
tremity towards  the  Potonue,  and  at  a  few  places  whcrt 
the  rivers  which  collect  the  waters  that  originate  in 
this  region  have  excavated  deep  beds  at  the  i>oints  wliere 
they  escape  from  the  mountain-s)'stein.  A  ^:reat  portion 
of  the  upper  level  however  rises  to  a  much  iutiher  eleva- 
tion. Many  ridges,  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  the  ge- 
neral level,  traverse  it  lungitudinaily.  In  some  parts  eight 
or  ten  of  such  ridges  are  laid  down  on  the  maps;  aoi^  if 
wc  mayjudee  from  the  eomse  of  the  riven,  thar  nuoiber 
must  M  still  greater.  These  ridges  in  genenl  run  paraU^  > 
to  one  another,  at  least  for  a  great  distance,  until  they 
unite.  But  as  these  junctions  do  not  take  j)laee  between 
all  the  ridges  in  the  same  pai-allel  of  latitude,  but  fre- 
quently at  considerable  distances  from  one  another,  the' 
transverse  ridges  whi.  h  are  formed  by  these  junctions  do, 
not  run  in  straight  I u ic s  ucrofls  the  mountain-system,  but 
in  irregular  linos.  The  elevation  of  thMe  ri<M|es  uMvn 
their  common  level  varies.  If  we  except  the  mom  northern  - 

tract,  m  ar  tlu-  co-irx"  of  the  Potonuie,  where  the  whole  sys- 
tem iscutisitU-r;il)ly  depressed,  we  find  that  the  siinidlest  ele- 
vation '.vtiich  i-  kiiiivv  a  occurs  at  Roc'nfl-.h  (iap,  adt  pression 
of  the  Blue  Rid:;e,we>t  of  the  univcr?iil\  of  \  u^inia  (.north 
of  38°  N.lat.j,  which  is  traversed  by  a  ro:ui  leading  from 
Chariottesville  to  Staunton.  The  higliibt  level  of  this  road  is 
only  1280  feet  above  the  sea-levd,  probably  not  more  than  ■ 
IXM)  feet  above  the  country  lying  east  of  it,  and  hardly  more 
than  100  feet  above  the  pl.ain  of  Staunton,  which  extends 
west  of  it  :  Stauiitim  itself  is  1152  feet  above  the  sea.  T'^o 
most  elevated  points  are  the  peaks  of  Ot'er,  whicli 
occur  in  the  Blue  Ridge  near  37^  3.V  N.  lat.,  ami  whose 
highest  summit  is  VH'M  feet  above  the  sea,  aud  the  Wl^te 
Top  Mountains,  situated  near  the  place  where  the  tlinc,. 
states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  TeoesMe  an  «on-' 
tiguous,  and  whose  highest  summit  fs  supposed  to  rise 

atxiv  c  the  jjeaks  of  Otter.  These  hov,  .'\i  r  ww.-  slnsrlc  sum- 
inits,  which  are  not  frequent  in  this  momituiu-^vstein,  us 
the  upper  edges  of  the  ridpes  extend  in  m  .u ly  stmi^'ht 
lines,  which  ut  certain  distances,  usually  from  eight  to  ten 
miles,  are  broken  by  narrow  depressions,  through  which 

Spe  the  roads  run  by  wliicb  the  valleys  below  the  noun- 
ns  are  connected.  The  general  elevation  of  the  lidgea 
seems  to  varj-  between  2.t00  and  IJOOO  feet,  except  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  it  sinks  to  between  l-RK) 
and  lOtJO  fei't  above  the  sea.  All  these  lulixes  however 
are  naiTOW,  their  bases  in  general  not  o< cupyin;,'  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  except  where  two  ridsres 
join  and  form  a  small  mountain-knot.  They  must  also  be 
very  narrow,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  stated,  that  the^e  lidgcs 
fill  up  only  one-third  of  tlie  surfece  of  the  region,  and  tna^: 
two-thirds  are  occupied  by  the  intervening  vallep.  ■ 

In  reviewing  this  extell^ivc  rci,'ion  we  beirin  from  the 
south:  that  pmtion  of  it  which  lies  south  of  37°  N.  lat.  is 
drained  by  the  upper  bmnches  of  the  Tene.ssee  River. 
Tliere  are  here  four  large  parallel  ridges,  besides  several  . 
smaller  ones:  tlwy  are  called,  from  west  to  east,  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  Clinch  Mountains.  lion  Mountain^ 
and  the  Uue  Ridge.  Atwut  five  ndlea  north  of  37^  tba 
two  firet-named  chains  are  connected  by  a  transverse  ridpc, 
ruiitiiMg  west  anil  east,  called  the  Great  Ass  Mountains. 
By  this  riilue  ific  'onrees  of  the  H:l;  Sandy  River  are  se- 
pamted  linm  liiose  of  the  Clinch,  aii  upper  branch  of  the 
TencBsee.  The  continuation  of  the  transverae  ridge  runs 
from  north  to  south  near  81'  15'  W.  long.,  between  Clinch 
Mountaina  and  Iron  Mountains,  and  between  the  )ast-mcn-t 
tioned  chain  and  Blue  Ridge  from  north-east  lo  south- 
west. The  last-named  transverse  ridge  separates  the  wa- 
ttnnrliidh  tow  into  tlio  KnoMrha  from  tmao  whidi  ftP!^ 
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the  Holsloa  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Teneasee.  Thin 
strctioti  of  the  mountaiii-ie«;iuii  ap[)Lais  tn  he  more  favoured 
by  nnturc  than  any  otlicr.  Thi;  vaiUys  iiie  luther  wiilc, 
and  tlie  soil  is  black  and  of  thu  Lot  quality.  L'ultiviition 
is  tticcessfully  carried  on  nearly  to  the  noilhcrn  extremi- 
tiec  oT  (he  frnJIeys.  Tliis  circuniiitftiice,  united  to  the  fact 
that  the  eoune  of  Uie  rivers  u  so  gentle,  and  uninterrupted 
by  mpid«  and  falls,  as  to  offer  an  eusy  naviiration  by  boat). 
<lurinir  tlif  freshets,  sugffosts  flit-  idea  th:it  tfie  in<  .m  deva- 
tioii  of  till'  valleys  must  be  bi-low  lOU)  feel  above  tiic  s'.'a- 
lew  l.  Thf  mountains  eiK-lu-iiii,'  tht  in  aie  steep,  but  al- 
most entirely  coveretl  with  large  foie-M-tree-s,  such  as  chest- 
nut, beech,  walnut,  elui.  black  and  white  oak,  maute,  asli, 
popjar,  and  buck-eye.  The  principal  ariidea  of  cullivation 
are  toaise,  wheat,  lye,  oata,  nemp,  flax,  and  potatoea.  The 
orchard-;  lue  tjenerally  planted  with  apple  and  peach  trees 
and  vines,  this  beint;  one  uf  the  best  gnpc  countries  in 
Viri^inia.  On  the  mountains  arc  good  j^urca,  and nany 
horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  reared. 

North-east  of  this  section  lies  tlmt  which  is  drained  by 
the  Kanawha.  It  is  also  traversed  by  four  larger  rid^res,  of 
wlliehfhe  two  most  southern  presen'e  the  names  of  ttie  lilue 
BSdge  and  Iroa  Mountains ;  but  the  continuation  of  the 
Clinch  Mountains  is  called  Walker's  Mountains  west  of  the 
Kanawha,  and  cast  of  th.^  river  Peters  Mountains.  The 
most  northern  rid-^e  is  culled  Great  Flat  Top,  and  is  con- 
neeteil  with  the  Great  Ass  .Mouiitains.  A  transverse  ridge 
ruiminj;  nearly  due  north  and  south,  near  80°  15'  W.  Ions?, 
connects  Peter's  Mountains  with  the  Iron  Mountains,  and 
tbeie  with theUue  Ridge.  It  aepaimtea the apper  branches 
of -the  Kanawha  tVom  those  of  the  Roanoke  and  James 
River.  This  pection  is  probalily  the  most  rl  vnti  d  part 
of  the  mountain-.sysieui  south  uf  tl:  >  Puloiuac,  fur  at 
the  place  where  the  Kanaulia  is  Juiiu>i  by  tiu'  (iieenbrii-r 
River  its  surface  is  1333  feet  above  the  sea.  As  the  river 
reaches  it  aAer  a  course  of  aboTC  120  miles,  those  parts  of 
the  region  which  lie  near  the  sources  of  its  numerous  af* 
fluents  musl  lisa  to  at  leant  2D00  feet  above  the  sea-lerel. 
This  supposition  is  Allly  eonfirmed  by  the  g:reat  rapidity  of 
the  liver,  which  cannot  be  navigated  even  for  a  snort  dis- 
1;ince,  and  there  arc  few  places  where  it  can  be  passed  by 
a  ferrj-.  'Hie  river  runs  sometimes  for  many  miles  between 
high  rocks  rising  almost  pcrnendiculaily  from  the  water's 
eds^e.  In  other  places  level  tracts  of  some  extent  arc 
found  near  tiie  banks,  but  they  do  BOt  constitute  what 
is  called  ik  river  bottom,  being  aunj  ieet  elevated 
abeive  its  level  in  the  time  of  tne  flresnets.  They  are 
hai-dly  ever  half  a  mile  wide.  These  are  the  only  tracts 
which  arc  fit  for  cultivation,  and  on  which  cousideiable 
qnantitie^  u!  inru7,\  jjutatoes,  hemp,  aaid  fla.x  are  raiseJ. 
The  mountains  are  geueraHy  covered  with  tall  trees. 

All  the  waters  collected'  in  the  two  sedSoiU  already 
deacribed  ran  oif  to  the  Ohio  by  the  Tenessae  and  Great 
Kanawha  rivers,  but  Anther  north  the  greater  part  of  the 
drainage  flows  into  the  rivers  wliieli  fall  ir.to  the  Atlantic. 
The  watershed  between  these  ri\ eis  ai;d  tliuso  which  run 
to  the  Ohio  is  formed  by  a  cniilinuous  ricli,^',  wIi'lIi  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kanawha  is  culled  Peter's  Mountain,  but 
farther  north  is  known  as  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It 
ntns  nortli-esiit  until,  approaching  the  boundary-line  of 
Maryland  and  the  source  of  the  Potomac,  it  turns  to 
the  west  of  north,  and  enters  Maryland.  Tliis  northern 
extremity  of  the  ridge  in  Virginia  is  called  the  Backbone 
Mountains.  The  Allephany  ^IouIltailH  do  not  constitute 
the  wejitcrn  cd<ro  of  the  mountain  s) stem,  which  lies  be- 
tween l~>  and  '£">  miles  fiU'ther  \vesl,  and  is  formed  by  a 
ridge  which,  from  south  to  north,  bears  three  namei^, 
Qfsenbrier  Monnt&ins,  Ijiurel  Range,  and  Laurel  Hills. 
The  rrateis  collected  between  this  ridge  and  the  Aile- 
ghanv  Moantaim  join  theObb  by  the  ehannels  of  the 
two  Kaui-.'.vliiis  nrnt  the  ^^ononganela.  Tlie  wide  st  ace 
cast  of  the  AlUcuany  Mountains  and  ue.-t  of  the  Hiuc 
Kidtre  i-  traversal  in  all  its  lengtli  by  a  cliain,  wlneh 
towartls  its  southern  extremity  is  intprnipted  by  the  James 
River,  but  farther  north  continues  without  mtenwption 
until  it  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  south  branch  of  that  river,  at  a  place 
which  is  nearly  equally  distant  fVom  the  termination  of  the 
RTne  Ridge  on  the  east,  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains  at 
the  source  of  tl)e  Potcimac  on  the  west.  The  rid^^r'  just  men- 
tioned bears  diflVreut  uami**,  Imt  is  best  knowti  1}  that  of 
Nortli  ^^Juntai^  ;  othersioll  it  the  Crc.it  Kittatuniy  fliaiii. 

A  transverse  ri^e  unites  the  AU^hat^  Mountains  to  ttie 


Kittatinnv Chain  between  3fCaa^«BA  laL,rumttng 

from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  another  transvei-se  ndge 
jains  the  last-mcnliuiud  chain  to  the  Uiue  Ritlgo,  running 
ncaily  north  and  south.  bels\ec!i  21/  and ^38"  N.  laf. 
These  two  ridges  separate  Uie  waters  of  the  .lames  River 
from  those  of  Uie  Potomac.  The  Roanoke  diuius  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  southern  part,  and  the  vaUeywhich 
it  dmins  is,  at  its  lowest  level,  probably  mere  than  900  feel 
above  tlie  sea,  the  town  of  Sal  iem  being  at  an  elevation  of 
UHiO  feet.  The  larger  part  of  this  section  is  drained  by 
the  ui'pjr  branches  oi  the  James  River.  \Vhere  this  river 
issues  fn.nii  the  mouiitaius  the  valley  is  probably  700  fet-t 
above  the  sea,  Pattonsburg  being  HOG,  and  the  mouth  of 
Craig's  Creek  925  feet  above  it.  But  farther  west  tlM 
eoumijr  rises  more  rapidly,  as  the  source  of  Craig's  Creok 
is  2498  feet  and  the  warm  springs  on  Low  Pasture  Uiv«r 
17S2  feet  above  the  sea.  Tlie  western  districts  of  this  s«o- 
lion  are  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  risinj^  from  ;3<K>  to 
500  feet  aljovc  their  base,  but  between  tlieni  aiont;  tise  large 
rivers  are  valleys  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  >\hcre  iuai/'< , 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  putiUoes,  flax,  and 
hemp  are  grown.  But  tliey  are  better  adapted  for  pasture ; 
and  live  stock,  with  butter  and  wool,  constitute  the  prinei- 
pal  articles  for  the  market.  Those  parts  of  this  section 
which  are  contiguous  to  tlie  Rlueliidge  have  wider  valleys 
and  an  equally  good  soil,  which  produces  abundant  tn>iM» 
i>r  maize,  wheat,  and  tohaee,).  I'lure  are  also  exteri-ue 
oreliatds,  which  produce  apples  and  peaches  of  good 
(jualilv. 

The'  northern  section  of  tlie  mountain-region,  or  that 
which  lies  within  the  basin  of  the  Potomae  ia  Viiu 

Hinia,  is  divided  by  the  Kittatinny  Chain  into  two  natural 
divisions,  which  gradually  lower  a.s  they  proceed  from 
south  1o  north.  That  division  uf  it  whith  is  en  closed  l>y 
the  lilue  Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  KiUatinny  Chain  on 
the  west,  may  be  called  the  basin  of  the  Shenandoali.  as 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  drained  by  that  over  and  its  afflu- 
ents. Harper  s  Ferry,  wlueh  ooeupies  the  lowest  pqiat  OC 
this  basin,  is  only  182  feet  above  lughwater  mark,  and  the 
Shenandoah  Falls,  about  five  miles  farther  up  the  river,  are 
■225  teet.  This  shows  how  uiuch  the  surface  of  this  basin 
sinks  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Pioni  the  bank* 
of  this  river  it  gradually  rises  to  the  head-rivei-s  ol  tlie 
Shenandoah,  where  it  is  probably  l'2U0  feet  above  the  sea. 
as  the  town  of  Staunton  is  1152  feet  above  it.  The  moil 
southern  wad  most  elevated  portion  of  this  basin  ia  the 
most  level  tract  within  the  mountain-range,  and  may  be 
called  the  plain  of  Stavmtori,  It  i  vti-mls  about  311  iiiiles 
in  length  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  ixt\stjen  3S'  and 
;i8^  30  N.  lal.,  and  may  be  about  10  miles  or  ruir>  a; :  o.i».  Tii,? 
surface  is  far  from  being  level,  as  it  presents  a  succeusiou 
of  rising  ground  and  declivities,  and  is  in  some  places 
liilly,  but  it  is  not,  like  all  other  seotioos  of  the  mountain- 
region,  traversed  by  continuous  and  steep  moontain-ridsces. 
The  soil  is  in  most  parts  stoney,  but,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  hmeslone,  it  is  generally  fit  lor  cultivation,  and 
on  tlie  river  bottoms  it  exhibits  a  considerable  dei^rcf  of 
fertility.  The  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  ouU  are 
tolerably  abundant.  But  as  the  colder  climate  of  litis 
region  favours  the  growth  of  grasses,  the  inliabitants  have 
lately  paid  more  attention  to  the  dairiea  and  rsaring  of 
domestic  animals,  so  that  live  stock,  witii  bMon,  beef,  aaA^ 
butter,  are  sent  to  the  eastern  regions.  North  of  the  ptain* 
of  Staunton  the  true  chaincter  of  the  Appalaches  re-np- 
neais.  Between  SH"  .30'  and  SU"  10'  N.  lat.  the  whole  space 
between  the  two  niincipal  ranges  is  filled  up  by  several  ele- 
vated ridges,  witli  their  intei-vening  valleys.  These  rid^ss 
rise  as  high  as  the  Blue  Kidge  and  run  parallel  to  it.  llie 
valleys  contain  tiie  bestdeeeriptioii  of  luaestone-laQid,  tnd 
arc  (Pom  tw;o  to  three  miles  wide.  They  produce  the  ihm 
aituli's  wliich  are  grown  in  the  plain  of  Staunton,  and 
cviltr.  ;itioti  extends  at  souic  places  over  the  lower  declivi- 
ties cpf  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  the  ridges  west  of  it  are  unfit 
for  cultivation.  The  low  tracts  along  the  rivers  are  very 
fertile,  but  mostlv  mod  as  gnus-lands,  for  here  tOO  the 
rearing  of  cattle  tt  more  profitable  than  the  cultivatioli  oi 
grain.  The  moontaiiiB  ttre  mostly  covered  vrifli  oik,  piae, 
hickorv,  and  che»tnnt.  Hie  luuuntain-ridges  whicli  tra- 
verse l^c  cential  basin  of  the  Shenandoah  extend  norih- 
ward  to  tin-  banks  of  the  I'oUjinai'.  \vlK'r''  lliey  spread  o\er 
the  wo^telll  ilistticfs,  which  contain  only  narrow  valleys 
between  high  ridges,  so  that  this  tract  is  better  adapted  tor 
pasture  than  cuktvatioa.  But  m  tb«  tgwi  bekwoco^liMt 
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ridafPH  apd  the  Blue  Ridge  widen*  conudembly  north  of 
30"  U)',  a  i)lain  occ\ii-s  hpie,  whieb  extend*  to  the  l)anks  of 
ikt  Potomac.  Its  surface  i:»  uneven  and  in  eome  parts 
bOI^,  but  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  not  too  steep  for  ealti- 
VltlMI.  aad  Um  soil  iftiather  feitile,  iMIDg  what  is  called 
Qneelone-lMtd  of  ttie  bertdebcription.  Tirneftt,  rye,  maize, 
and  tobacco  are  extensively  c'ovvn.  The  cultivation  of 
^wsses  is  also  carried  oti  to  iiome  extent,  and  the  orchards 
are  numerous.  This  trait  is  coiiMdered  the  most  lertiie 
country  in  Virginia,  and  is  very  pupuiuus ;  the  county  of 
JMRgluon  contains  04  persons  to  a  tiquiire  mile. 
:  Qhc  baain  of  the  Upper  Potonue,  or  the  countiy  between 
the  Kittatiimy  Chain  on  the  nwt  and  the  Alle^^y 
Mounlaine  on  the  ea^t,  may  be  considered  ns  a  terrace 
oemMembly  elevated  above  the  basin  of  the  Shenandonh. 
The  surface  of  the  Potomac  river  opposite  Cumberland  a 
537  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  number  indicates  the 
elevation  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  basin.  We  have  no 
data  to  show  the  rite  of  the  country  as  it  proceeds  aooth- 
WHd,  bat  we  think  that  Uooreiield,  wfaioh  it  bailt  at  the 
oaaAuanoe  of  the  two  great  fork*  of  the  aoath  branch  of 
the  Potomac,  can  hardly  be  Icn  than  1000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  the  countries  in  wliii  h  llicsc  two  rivers 
ori«tinat('  may  attain  an  elevation  of  21HJ(J  li  et.  The  whole 
ba.Mii  is  traversed  loiigitudiiially  by  several  ridges,  which 
oocupy  ita  euiface  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  only  nar- 
row viMojra  between  them.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
oMnt  foor  or  ot  indiiiBreot  qnalitjr,  mach  inferior  to  that 
of  the  valleys  in  the  be«n  of  the  Shenandoah,  except  a 
floe  tract  of  bottom  lt  'iuuI  on  the  south  branch  of  tlie 
Potomac,  whicti  is  .siiui  tu  have  yielded  for  thirty  succ  essive 
yeani  good  crops  of  maize.  As  the  chmate  is  coM  the 
crops  do  not  alwap  succeed,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants 
have  twned  their  attention  more  tu  the  rearing  and  ftttoa* 
iac  of  cattle  and  koming  of  other  domestio  aniinaUt  ospeoi- 
ally  4heep.  Bot  in  fho  country  which  appnaobea  the  north 
biuob  'of  the  Potomac  cultivation  is  more  attended  to. 
Malse  does  not  succeed  well.  The  other  grains  however, 
witli  flax  and  lieinp,  arecultivatnl.  Fruit-trees  arc  scarce, 
with  the  exception  of  annles  and  cherries.  The  ve?etables 
extrnsivoly  grown  in  tms  basin  and  that  of  the  Shetuui- 
doal)  river  are  peas,  French  and  hnree  beans,  parsnips, 
carrots,  onions,  aweet  and  common  potatoes,  lettuce,  and 
oahbages.  A  mot  part  of  tha  low  laoda  and  the  slopes 
of  the  moontum  art  atiU  in  thdr  nafaml  state,  being 

covered  with  forest*.  On  the  top  of  the  mountains  and 
more  elevated  |>ortioR8  of  the  blopei  are  cedars,  and  pilcli, 
spruce,  and  white  pines  ;  in  some  plnn  s  thtso  trees  have 
attained  their  full  growth,  but  in  others  tliev  are  stunted. 
The  leas  elevated  grounds  are onroigrown  with  oak,  beech, 
diBrbladc  wahiut,  and  hickoijr  j  nd  on  the  low  ground* 
•kM^l^llie  banlts  of  the  riTHta,  which  are  subject  to  be  in- 
undated during  the  freshets,  the  woods  consist  mostly  of 
«ycamor*-trccs,  plane-trees,  and  red  or  water  maple. 

'I't.at  ])ortion  of  the  mountain-region  which  lies  west  of 
the  -Vileghany  Mountains  contain.s  the  bat.in  of  the  Green- 
brier llivcr,  an  affluent  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Monongahela  Kiver.  Tlie  valley  of  the  Green- 
brier is  nearly  80  miles  long,  extending  between  38°  Sd*  and 
39°  as'  N.  lat.  It*  lowest  point,  at  the  confiuenoo  of  the 
tSreenbrier  River  with  the  Kanawha,  is  1333  feet  above  the 
wa-levt'l :  and  from  this  point  the  country  rises  continually 
to  the  .source  of  the  river,  where  the  countrv-  must  be  more 
tlKin  21K)U  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  most  eU  vatc  cl  portion  is 
bafreu,  even  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  atl'ords  only 
indaflhrmt  pasture-gionnd  flv  ealtle  and  sheep ;  but  lower 
down  the  valley  incwaiea  in  width  and  the  soil  ia  mm 
ftnUfhl,  and  in  this  pert  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  some 

eitenL  The  prinfi]>al  articles  which  are  cultivated  arc 
naiae,  oats,  and  Imekwlieat :  cattle  are  rallu-r  numerous. 
The  upper  hasin  of  the  Monongahela,  lying  between  ttic 
Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  laurel  Rid^e 
on  the  west,  is  evidently  much  elevated  alwve  the  sea- 
level  i  bot  we  have  no  data  to  determine  this  point-  more 
preeisaly.  The  eastern  portion  is  drained  by  live  or  six 
Mnail  nvera,  which  by  their  union  form  Cheat  River,  an 
upper  branch  of  the  Monongahela :  it  is  an  elevated  table- 
hioid,  whose  surface  is  Jistiiigiiislu  d  by  extensive  prairies, 
as  considei-able  portions  of  il  rire  ijuito  free  from  timber 
and  covered  wiilx  f;ia.is.  Numerous  lierds  of  cattle  find 
pasture  on  these  natural  meadows.  Tlie  western  distiict, 
or  that  which  lic:^  contiguous  to  the  Laurel  llidge,  is  a 
wUay.  called  Tygait  *  Valley.  U  ia  about  ^  niias 
P.a,  No.1062. 


and  two  wide,  possesses  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  well  settled. 
1 1  produces  matte,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  several  veeeHMee 
in  abundance :  clover  and  timothy  are  estenivety  grown, 
and  cattle  are  numerous.  The  mountninB  aonoonding  the 
valley  are  well  stocked  with  flne  tiaber  oak,  pcq^j 
cherry,  pine,  fir,  red  oedar,  &c. 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  climate  mn>t  pjeally  vary  in  the 
mountain-region,  which  in  some  parts  uses  to  25(K)  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  in  others  hardly  attains  an  elevation  of 
.UM)  feet.  We  are  however  unable  to  form  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  it  for  want  ct  ohewwHions.  We  are  only  informed 
that  she- winter*  an  mere  levere  than  in  the  oonntiice  eaal 
of  4ie  Bine  Ridge,  and  that  they  generally  hat  threraaentha 
withmit  interruption.  The  vegetation  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Blue  Ridire  is  usually  two  weeks  Mu-lier  than  on  the 
west  side  :  ijiit  the  air  is  nrvi  r  so  hot  on  the  west  side  as 
to  dry  up  tite  grass  during  the  summer  months,  which  is 
the  case  in  the  countries  cast  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  'Die 
mountain-region  i*  however  moreBul:|eet  to  dtooght*  than 
the  Upper  Slope  of  the  AUantk,  tbeofh  leMaotbtti  the 
Maritime  Region. 

4.  The  Hilly  Re^on  nf  the  Ohio  and  Kmnewha  compre- 
hends the  noiih-westem  portion  of  the  state,  or  that  wnich 
is  enclosed  by  the  north-west  limit  of  the  Mountain-Retnon, 
the  Sandy  River  and  the  Ohio,  and  the  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  region  is  considerably  elevated  above 
the  sea,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  level  of  the  Ohio, 
which  runs  alongrthe  lowest  portion  of  it.  The  moirth  of 
the  Big  Beaver  Kiwr  in  Penmjhrania.  only  a  few  niiles 
from  til,:  liou!ular)--linc  of  Virginia,  is  G'.VI  feet,  and  that  of 
the  (ireat  Kanawha -iSl  feet,  above  the  sea.  have  no 

data  to  determine  its  elevation  at  tl:e  hase  of  the  Mountain- 
Region,  except  the  fact  that  the  Kanawha,  where  it  issuea 
from  it  ia  about  1300  feet  abo««4lieaen;  bnt  tho  kvtl  of 
the  rivers,  if  they  were  known,  wonU  give  «  veiy  vagoo 
idea  of  the  general  level  of  tiM  oovrtiy,  ais  that  is  aeveral 
hundred  feet  nigher  than  the  river4>eds. 

The  mo»t  southern  portion  of  this  region  is  the  most 
elevated,  and  the  surface  is  mountainous.  It  may  be  -u;>- 
potied  to  be  divided  from  the  hilly  f.ection.  which  is  north 
of  it,  by  a  line  commencing  on  the  bank.**  of  the  Hig  Sandy 
River,  where  that  stream  is  cut  by  3H>  N.  lat.,  and  running 
thence  to  a  point  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River  a  little 
above  the  aalt«orks,  whence  it  conthuiea  in  the  «a»e  direo 
tion  to  the  aalt-woila  on  the  littie  Kanawha,  wh^  H 
turns  eastward,  and  joins  the  laurel  UiclL'c  v.  est  of  Beverly, 
in  Tygart  s  \  alloy.  Tlic  whole  cuiuitiy  south  of  this  line 
consists  of  h\gh  musses  of  rocks,  which  generally  rise  I ' i 
the  elevation  of  mountain-ridges.  These  ridges  are  united 
to  the  western  edge  of  the  Mountain-Region  at  right 
angles,  as  thev  generally  extend  ftom  *outb-eaat  to  noitb> 
west.  They  fill  up  all  tile  spaeea  between  the  rivera,  so 
that  there  are  no  bottoms  along  their  coonea,  except  a  few 
small  tracts  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  rock», 
v\hich  arc  generally  contiguous  to  the  hanks,  rise  to  r)<IO 
feet  and  more,  and  in  many  places  w  ith  a  ncarh'  ])ei  pcndicuiar 
acclivity.  Where  the  acclivity  is  not  too  steep  the  moun 
tains  are  covered  with  soil,  and  along  the  watercoursee 
overgrown  with  bushes;  but  in  many  parte  the  rocks  are 
bare.  At  boom  diitanoe  ftom  the  watereoonea  the  high 
gnmnds  preieMfc  n  hilly  snrfhee,  usnally  covered  witfi  knr 
bushes  or  atwled  trees.  There  aie  only  a  few  tracts  of 
moderate  extent,  on  which  maize,  oats,  and  jK-itatoes  are 
grown;  and  the  jjisturcs  which  the  higher  crrounds  afford 
are  too  poor  for  cattle.  I'he  inhabitants  obtain  their  live- 
lihood partly  bv  taking  lumber  to  the  lower  country. 

The  reiiainaer  of  this  region  i*  only  hilly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  north-eastem  ooontry;.  where  some  ahoM 
ranges  of  mountains  occur.  TTie  hills  rise  from  300  to  900 
feet  above  the  river  bottoms,  generally  with  a  trtntle  accli- 
vity, though  in  many  places  they  are  steep.  The  bottoms 
diti'er  irnatly  in  width.  .Along  the  smaller  rivers  they 
are  only  a  ciuarler  uf  a  mile  wide  ;  whilst  alomi  the  Ka- 
nawha and  the  Oliio  they  va^  between  one  and  two  miles 
in  widtlk  In  moat  parts  they  nave  a  eonsiderai)le  degree  of 
fertility,  but  the  higher  grounds  differ  ywitiyin  this  point. 
Tlie  least  fertile  part  is  that  tract  which  He*  between  the 
BiiT  Randy  River  and  tlie  f^reat  Kanawha,  where  the  hill* 
which  form  the  higher  grounds  between  the  rivers  consist 
of  sandstone,  rise  with  a  steep  acclivity,  and  l  ave  fl.tt  fnji» 
covered  with  low  bushes.  I'hey  are  nut  cultivated,  and 
not  even  available  as  pasture-ground  for  sheepi.  In  thO 
depoHiena  betweoatlw  htlla  the  eoil  ia  alao  poor.  n|« 
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and  in  seneral  it  yitii^  Kood  crops  ol  maize,  wheat,  rye, 
QatB>  ana  potatoes.  The  him  which  enclose  the  bottoms  of 
this  river  and  tliose  of  its  afflueatit  contain  hrgt:  trees, 
especially  lime,  hickory,  sugar-maple,  laurel,  hemlock,  and 
sumach  :  the  sumach  attains  here  the  lieight  of  a  stately 
tree.  North  of  the  Great  Kanawha  the  country  grows 
bettor.  It  i»  still  hilly,  but  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  not 
so  steep,  and  the  soil  rests  on  limestone,  which  giTM  it  a 
neater  degfree  of  fertility ;  but  as  this  part  of  fhe  country 
naa  only  been  settled  within  the  la&t  tifiy  ycnrs.  cultiviition 
is  almobt  entirely  limited  to  the  fine  tracts  on  the  nvcr- 
bottonu.  The  higher  triumuLs  are  overgrown  with  tiers  or 
busheii.  The  best  portion  ol  this  region  in  the  baun  of  the 
Munougahela.  Though  the  river-bottoms  are  not  lo  wide 
M  tboiie  of  the  Ohio  or  Great  Kanawha,  they  are  very 
fertile,  and  produce  idinndaiit  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  rye, 
oats,  iiotatoes.  and  vciictables.  In  some  places  the  hisher 
gmuuds  rise  into  mountains.  Tlic  moeit  exlen>ive  of  these 
niountaina  is  that  called  Chestnut  Uidire,  whu  ii  mii:,  m  arly 
parsdicl  to  tlie  Laurel  Chain  of  the  .Muuntaiii-KLiciun, 
•bout  10  BlileB  from  it.  lliis  ridge  and  a  lew  other  niuun- 
tains  are  steep,  and  unfit  for  cultivation ;  but  iu  general 
the  hills  on  the  higher  ground,  though  broken,  have  a 
ffood  soil,  which  produces  maise,  lye,  and  oats.  The 
higher  grounds  between  the  Laurel  Chain  and  Chestnut 
Ridge  are  destitute  of  trees,  but  in  muiiuut  they  are 
covered  with  gra»a.  Tliey  are  better  suited  lur  grass  than 
grain,  thousrh  small  quantities  of  wheal  and  maize  are 

frown,  and  the  crops  of  oats,  rye,  and  l)uck\\heat  are  good, 
he  most  northern  part  of  \  irginia,  or  that  nanow  tract 
which  lies  between  the  western  boundary-line  of  Pennsyl- 
Tenia  and  the  Ohio;,  neemblei  the  oounmea  on  the  banln 
of  the  ManongataeUt  beiiiff  mnefa  brbkeo,  but  equally 
fertile. 

We  have  no  information  respecting  the  climate  of  this 
region.  But  as  that  portion  of  it  wliich  extends  along  the 
bMlksof  the  Ohio  cannot  nuitenally  diit'er  in  climate  from 
that  MHt  of  the  «tate  of  Ohio  which  is  similarly  situated, 
we  aod  here  the  leaolt  of  the  meteoroloKical  obaerration* 
made  at  l^Iarictta  in  Ohio,  in  IMO.  lianetta  ia  about  S'hi 
feet  above  tike  sea-level. 

Mateorehgieal  (^servationt  made  in  Marietta  m  1840. 
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In  comparing  the  mean  lein]i<  iature  w  ith  that  of  London 
Vol.  xiv.,  p.  11(1],  it  appears  that  on  the  bank.s  of  the 
hio,  in  39"  25'  N.  lal.,  the  two  tirst  and  the  two  last 
months  of  the  year  arc  colder  than  at  London  ;  but  that 
the  other  months  are  warmer,  and  three  mouths  (June, 
July,  and  Augaet)  are  nearly  ten  defpreee  wuimer.  The 
aiem  temperature  of  the  whole  year  however  ia  only  a 
little  more  tlwn  two  degrees  above  that  of  Ixindon.  The 
aontwl  ouantity  of  rain  is  much  greater,  nanu  ly,  .'W  inches, 
thai  of  Loiulou  amouating  only  to  24- lU.   The  monthly 


range  «f  the  fbamwBeter  1#  very  great,  especially  abont 
the  equiaoiee,  vriicfe  it  nmounta  to  more  than  60  de> 

grees. 

Rivers. — Viri^inia  has  nuniernns  na^i(rnble  rivers.  They 
all  originate  within  the  .Mountaiu-Heirion  or  on  the  ranire.s 
which  ioim  the  edges  of  that  reL'icin.  The  jjreater  nuniiier 
run  cast  and  sooth-east,  and  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  T)ie 
others  flow  noith  or  north-west  into  the  Ohio. 

The  Potoniae»  from  its  aonrce  to  its  mouth,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Marvlend  and  'Virginia.    The  tipper 
branches  of  tliis  river  (Irain  the  notlheni  jiorliini  (if  the 
Mountain-Region.     Its  north  branch,  \^^.ieh  is  iri'iural ly 
called  .simply  the  Potomac.  ri.-.es  >n  ttmt  part  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  which  is  locally  named  the  H:u  kbane 
Mountain,and  it  runs  with  many  bends  in  a  nort)i-ea>t  iind 
east  direetion  to  its  nnioa  with  the  South  Branch.  At  their 
eoniaeneethe  last-mentioned  river  has  the  mater  volume 
of  water.    It  riws  with  two  branches,  called  the  North 
Fork  of  South  Branch  and  the  South  Voi]i  of  South  Branch, 
ni  ar  as-"  :MI' N.  Int..  and  runs  nc:irly  MH)  nnles  lu  for.-  it 
unites  with  the  north  branch.    'Die  united  river  pa-v^es 
through  several  ridges  of  the  Mountain-Region  with  lui- 
merous  bends,  and  diortly  before  it  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains it  is  joined  flom  the  south  by  the  Shenandoah.  This 
large  river  rites  near  88"  N.  lat.,  and  drains  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Mountain-Region  noith  of  that  parallel  and 
between  the  Kittatinny  (-'hain  and  the  Blue  Kiil^'e.  It 
flows  130  miles  before  it  joins  the  Potomac.  Immediately 
after  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  the  PotutnuL-  triu  erves 
the  Blue  Uidge  by  a  narrow  gap  bounded  by  rocks,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  Slope,  througn  which  it  flows  in  a  south- 
eait  direetion  until  it  raeete  the  tide-waiter  at  Georgetown. 
Below  tide-water  the  Potomac  loees  the  feahires  of  a  river 
in  that  of  a  bay,  which  gradually  Avidens  an  it  appnjachea 
the  Che>ai)eake  Bay,  and  where  it  mingles  its  waters 
wilh  the  Chesapeake  it  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  wide. 
The  Potomac  may  be  navigated  by  the  largest  vessels  as 
far  as  .A.lexaiidria,  about  80  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  by 
vesaels  drawing  not  more  than  20  feet  water  to  the  Falls, 
which  are  18  milea  above  Alexandrhi.  These  falls  are  15 
miles  in  length,  and  have  a  con'idci-able  (U  seent ;  above 
the  tails  the  navigation  for  boats  is  nmch  iiilciinnted,  bnt 
yet  the  ri\er  is  navi;rated  as  tar  as  Cumberland,  above  the 
junction  of  the  North  and  South  Branch.    It  does  not 
anpear  that  the  South  Branch  is  navigated,  but  the 
Shenandoah  ia  nanrigated  for  six  months  of  the  year  by 
small  craft  tt  fki  as  Port  Repubfie,  a  distance  or  about 
100  miles. 

The  Rappahannnc  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 

H'ue  Ridi;e,  with  two  branches  callcfi  the  TIccIl'^i  iiian  and 
liiipid  Ann,  which  unite  after  a  course  of  abnut  .'>((  miles. 
Alter  the  union  of  these  streams  the  river  become-  tii'ii- 
u'able,  but  10  miles  farther  down  it  has  some  falls,  and  a 
short  distance  below  them  it  meets  the  tide-water  at  Fl«- 
dericksborg.  In  lyiproaehing  the  sea  it  widens  to  a  narrow 
bey,  which  at  its  lower  extremity  is  about  two  miles 
across.  It  may  be  naviirateil  by  vessels  of  consuletablo 
bunlen,  as  it  has  tw  o  tat  boms  w  ater  up  to  Fredericksburg. 
Its  eoui^e  is  nluiut  160  nuKs. 

York  Kiver  originates  in  the  South-east  Mountains,  with 
two  bi-anches,  the  Pamuiikcv  and  Mattapony.  The  Pa- 
munkey  runs  about  120  mifes  before  it  meets  the  Mat- 
tapony,  which  runs  alMut  100  miles  above  the  place  of 
confluence.  By  their  union  the  York  River  i-i  forim  i!. 
which  is  an  a'stiuiry  from  one  to  three  miles  ac  ross.  Afti  r 
a  course  of  3!t  miles  it  tails  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  Tins 
river  is  verj  important  for  navigation.  It  admiCs  the 
largest  ships  to  Yorktow  n,  12  miles  from  the  sea,  where  it 
forms  an  excellent  harliour.  Up  to  the  union  of  its  two 
branches  it  has  a  depth  of  three  fathoms,  and  admits  coast- 
ing vessels.  Though  the  Pamunkey  has  some  small  falls 
atiove  Hanover,  it  may  be  navigated  by  boats  lo  its  junc- 
tion with  the  North  Ann  River.  7(1  niil<'s  fioin  its  tiu)uth; 
and  tlie  Ma1tai>ony  is  also  na\ii:ab!e  luv  lii'al>  lu  arly  to  the 
same  extent. 

The  James  River  rises  in  that  pact  of  the  Mountain  Re- 

Sion  which  lies  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the 
ittatinny  Chain,  with  two  hranches,  which  commenee 
near  38*  30*  N.  lat.,  and  run  ibr  nearly  ;«)  miles  southward 

and  parallel  to  one  another.  They  are  called  Jaekson's 
I  River  and  Cow-PiLsfure  River.  Jnrkson's  River,  basing 
'  tni'.eRied  a  naiTowi;ap  between  two  nd^^o.  tiu  r.-  ea>- •. hi  i! 

j  and  is  joined  by^the  Cow-Pasture  Uiver  about  10  miles  is--- 
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ther  down.  The  James  Kiver  thus  formed  run«  with  arreat 
rapidity  soutlnrard  between  high  mountains, and  tunwapajn 
to  tlie  east  above  Pattonsburg,  at  wWch  place  it  ut  800 
toet  above  the  aeft-level,  and  begins  to  be  navii^ed.  It 
jMaaea  thiottfh  the  Blae  Ridf^e  at  the  Baleony  Palls,  which 
impede  the  navijtafioii,  but  ;uv  now  avoided  by  a  canal 
abmit  six  miles  Inriir  which  runs  parallel  to  tlie  nvor.  At 
I.vni-lil'uriT  the  K-ve!  v  f  llic  nvi-r  i?i  "KXI  Ici't  uhnvc  the  sen. 
Jiielow  I.ynchburi;  it  tum.s  to  the  north-ea&t  and  lunK  «ith 
rapidity,  but  is  navigable.  Above  Scotiiville  it 
I  the  SoutJi-ea«t  Mountains,  and  at  that  ^^aeo  its 
rel  is  only  96  feet  above  hi^water  marie,  •no  at  Co- 
lumbia, at  the  mouth  of  the  Rivanna.  only  17H  feet. 
Lower  down  tlie  current  ol'  the  riser  is  LTctitic  until  it  ap- 
pn  I'.'iii.'s  '111'  tails  ahii\c  Kirhmnn  i,  \siu'!e  it  (icsccinis  H(» 
f«fi  \N;ihiii  SIX  miles,  and  innncdiately  beluw  tiie  tails  it 
UK",  u  'he  tidi  -water.  A  canal  connects  the  tide-water 
below  aud  tlie  navigable  water  above  the  falls.  Below 
the  Mb  the  rirer  gnidaally  wideai  and  assumes  the  fea>- 
tures  of  ft  bay,  and  after  a  eoarse  of  90  miles  farther  it 
merges  in  t'hewipeake  Bay.  The  wide  expan*?  of  its  month 
affortls  a  hatlHiur  t\ir  vcstst-ls  of  any  size,  h\it  it  is  im'  s:it'c 
in  v.iiilcr;  this  wide  expanse  is  called  llainptun  UikuIs. 
I.arjie  vessels  may  sail  up  to  James  Tow  n,  more  than  "Jl) 
oulci  above  Hampton  Roads ;  but  farther  up  there  are  only 
15  feet  of  water.  Vessels  of  230  tons  sail  up  to  Warwicit, 
and  of  125  tons  to  Koclud%a  mile  betow  Ricniiiond.  Fran 
the  Rocketi  to  Riehmond  there  are  oiily  deven  feet  water. 

Tlie  whole  length  nt"  this  rivi-r,  tho  .I:ick<i:n  Hiver  included, 

3ijH  miles :  bi.l  akniij  the  i)etKls  it  k  |iriil»nltiy  51M)  miles. 
Tlie  largest  of  the  atHiicnts  ui  the  .lames  Ki\  er  is  the  Ap- 
pomattox, w  hie  li  rises  at  the  bitse  of  tlie  South-east  Moun- 
taiai,  and  runs  about  150  miles.  About  '20  miles  from  its 
conlbieiiet  teith,  the  James  it  has  smne  fldls,  up  to  which 
the  tid»^er  eomee.  Near  then  fidb  is  Petsriburg,  to 
which  town  ve>«els  drnwin;;  seven  feet  water  nnysail ;  and 
the  navigation  in  contimie.i  above  the  falls  by  the  Upper 
Appomattox  Canal.  Two  others  of  the  attiucnt-N  nf  .lames 
River  are  navigable.  The  lUvanna,  vrliich  joins  it  ironi  tlic 
nortli.  Win  always  nnviirable  lor  22  miles  from  its  mouth, 
or  the  place  where  it  po^sses  through  the  South-east 
Mountains;  but  the  navi^ion  hashnely  been  extended 
to  PirauB,  within  one  mile  and  a  auarter  of  Charlottesville. 
The  other  navijfable  atRuent  is  WiUis  River,  which  joins 
the  .lauH's  i!i\e;-  '.l  ih  the  south  a  few  miles  below  the  em- 
bouchiuc  ot  tlie  lUvaima.  Tiie  Willis  is  a  b-mall  nvcr, and 
resetni'les  rather  a  canal  than  a  river;  still  it  11  Mid  tO  b4 
navi£;uble  fur  2a  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Nansemond  River,  which  flows  only  15  mile«  and  falls 
into  Hanqiton  Roads,  is  navifable  for  veiiels  of  a  tumdred 
tens  as  fiu-  aa  Sallblk,  10  milee  fVom  its  month. 

The  Nottovay  and  Meherrin  rivers  drain  a  lar^e  part  of 
the  country  south  of  tlie  .Iame>  RiMr,  cat  h  of  them  nin- 
nimj  about  KK)  miles,  and  umtini:,  after  liavinir  entered 
North  Carolina,  to  form  the  Chowan  Hiv^ir.  Vessels  of 
eonsiderablc  burden  may  navii^ate  the  Chowan,  and  sail 
np  the  Mehenin  to  Muhhesboro,  in  North  Carolina.  The 
tero  bmaehaa  of  tiae  Chowan  are  n8vigri>le  for  beats  -in  .the 
greater  part  of  their  course,  but  not  in  Rtmnaer. 

The  upper  course  of  the  Roanoke  lies  within  Virginia. 
This  river  rises  in  the  Mountain-Rei^ion,  about  2iK)n  tVet 
above  the  sea-level  ;  but  at  Salem,  about  15  miles  from  its 
fource,  it  IS  only  1000  feet  above  it,  which  shows  that  the 
first  part  of  its'eoune  must  be  very  rapid.  After  having 
pased  through  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  8oilth<eart  Moun- 
tains, it  becomes  navigable  iMlow  Monioto,  and  tone  «ai(> 
8outh-ea«t  with  numerous  bends  until  it  entoit  North  (V 
rolina,  v.  herc  the  .navigation  is  entirely  intemiptcd  by  a 
hieh  cataract  at  Welden.  Its  laiirest  afHiient,  the  Dan, 
rises  o  1  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Hhie  Ui<lsre,  and 
drains  the  nuMt  southern  portum  of  the  Atlantic  Slope.  It 
ie  navi^ble  for  boeto  aa  for  aa  DaaviUet  bmt  wNMi  town 
aome  falls  oesur* 

The  Ohio  divides  Virginia  flrom  the  state  of  OWof  hatviiif 
bi  tv.-er  i  'li  -'v-  two  s'atcs  a  com^e  of  Xi5  miles.  It  is  na- 
vicahlc  all  ttiH  distance  for  vessels  of  thirty  or  forty  tons 
luiril'  T.,  thouijh  the;e  is  a  lain  i  ;ilK>ve  the  moirtli  of  tiie 
Great  Kanawha  River,  c  11 1.1  1  I.eturt  s  Ra]>ids,  over  which 
the  river  runs  for  about  ha  i  a  mile  with  g:reat  velocity; 
but  it  is  only  dangerous  for  persons  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  navigBlioii  of  the  nver.  The  veswis  whieh  geM' 
rally  navigate  the  river  cannot  ko  up  to  Ptttsburgin  Penn- 
^Ivania  in  sommesi  when  tfae  water  is  low,  b«^  enly  to 


VVheelintr  in  VirRinia ;  and  this  circumstance  has  lately 
much  increased  the  population  of  Wheeling. 

The  MonoDg^ela,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Ohio,  is  formed  by  three  men.  Cheat  River,  Tygart's  Val- 
ley River,  and  West  Pork.  The  two  first-mentioned  rives 
onsrinate  within  the  Mountain  Rejjion  in  the  fin  ,  i  '  . 
RidiTe  and  the  Allccliany  Mountains;  and  the  West  Fork 
in  the  hilly  recion  west'  of  the  Laurel  Mountains.  The 
West  Fork  and  the  Tysjarfs  ValKy  River  unite  in  Viivjnia, 
but  the  Cheat  River  joins  them  in  Pennsylvania.  Chealt 
Rim,  &  eonaidemble  stream,  which  biingi  down  a  gretA. 
vehime  of  water,  is  very  rapid  and  has  sevend  falls ;  it  iis 
only  navisrable  as  hitjh  as  .lacksnn's  Iron-works,  a  dist.uice 
of  eight  or  ten  miles  Irom  the  ]>oint  where  it  joins  the 
Monongaheia.  The  Mononjahela,  or  the  river  formed  hy 
the  union  of  Tygart's  Valley  River  and  West  Fork,  affords 
an  easy  navigation  as  far  as  Morg:antowii,  about  10  miles 
from  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  for  steam-boatsaiid  flat 
boats ;  but  above  Morgantown  the  navi^tion  can  oiily  be 
eifected  in  times  of  frnhets.  The  West  Fork  is  also  navi- 
gable for  flat  boats  in  times  of  freshets  as  far  as  Clarks* 
burj^ ;  and  the  Ty part's  Valley  Ri'.er.  for  abeiit  Hi  miles 
from  its  oonthieiice  with  the  \Vist  Fork,  lly  nieiin.s  of 
tiiese  nvers  the  pnuluce  i  f  the  country  which"  is  diained 
by  them  finds  its  way  to  Pitt.sbiirir  in  Pennsylvaiua,  and 
eventually  to  the  countries  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Little  Kanawha,  which  Joins  the  CMo  at  Parkera- 
burg.  runs  more  than  100  mfles,  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
naviifable  for  any  trreat  d-.str.nee  ;  but  its  principal  affluent, 
Hughes  River,  whieh  joins  it  abuni  I.")  iniles  above con- 
fluence with  the  (.)hio.  is  lar^e  r-ionu'li  to  flnat  vessels  of 
considerable  burden,  fireat  quantities  of  lumber  are  carried 
down  this  river. 

The  Great  Kanawha  has  its  most  remote  sources  south 
of  the  boundary-line  of  Virginia,  in  the  valley  enclosed  by 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Iron  Mountains:  it  traverses  the 
Mountain-Resrion  by  a  course  of  I  Ji)  miles,  nmninc:  first 
north-ea*t  ai;il  iitlerwards  north-west.  In  the>c  iiaiis  it  is 
called  the  .New  River,  and  its  course  is  very  rapid.  Where 
it  is  joined  by  the  jjieat  branch,  the  (Irei'iilirier  River,  it  is 
still  l3Xi  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Soon  afterwards  it 
leaves  the  Momrtain-Region,  but  its  rapidity  inereaaes.  As 
for  down  as  the  mouth  of  Gauley  River  the  stream  flows 
between  hit»h  rocks  with  such  force  as  to  render  its  crossing 
very  hazartloiis.  From  the  place  where  the  river  is  joined 
by  (iaiiley  River  it  bears  the  name  of  Kanawha.  Two 
miles  l)elow  that  plaee  are  the  Creat  Falls,  a  fine  cataract 
of  22  feet  over  a  natural  dam  of  rocks  which  sjnvaiis  irre- 
gularly across  its  bed.  Below  this  nlace  it  becDnus  navi- 
gable, and  at  Charleston,  or  Kanawlia,  aa  the  place  is  also 
called,  it  is  800  yanh  vride,  30  feet  deep  at  low-vrater,  and 
navigable  for  larere  fttcam-boats.  No  obstruction  to  navi- 
pation  occurs  to  its  coiiiluence  with  tlie  Ohio,  a  distance  of 
70  miles,  (raiiley  River  is  only  navitjable  for  eiirht  miles 
from  its  month  ;  but  Elk  River,  which  joins  the  Kanawha 
at  Cluirleston,  is  naviijable  to  Union  Mills,  10  miles  above 
Suttonville  in  Nicholas  county,  a  distance  of  more  than  40 
mitea  foom  its  mouth.  The  Coal  River,  wbieih  joins  ^e  Ka- 
nawha 12  miles  below  Charleston,  is  nav^pd>le  in  the  fimetj 
of  freshets  to  a  great  distance,  but  in  ordmary  seasons  only 
to  the  l,<v,\er  Falls,  which  aie  five  miles  from  it.s  mouth. 

The  (tiiyandotte,  which  runs  about  lUO  miles,  and  the 
Riir  .Sandy  River,  which  flow>«  about  120  nr.K  s,  and  f (  r  70 
miles  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, are  probably  navigable  for  a  great  distance  from 
their  mouths^  but  we  find  nothing  mentioned  respecting 
tfiie  matter. 

The  most  southern  portion  c  f  Mountain-Region  is 
drained  by  several  ii\ ei-s,  vvhich  Ijy  lluir  junction,  which 
takes  place  in  the  stiit'-  of  'I'lMuss'-e,  torin  the  Tenessee 
River.  Tlie^e  rn  eis  are  called,  from  east  to  west,  Hoiston, 
Clinch,  and  Pdwi  li  s.  They  ate  the  oolr rivers  that  drain 
the  Mountain-Region  which  are  navinme  in  their  natural 
state.  That  te  St  leart  tiie  Mwewflfiate  three  branches  of 
Hoiston  River  and  with  G9inoh  River. 

Pritdueffott». — The  ngricnitnral  prtKludioni  and  most 
common  fon>-t-t rei liave  been  alreaily  noticed.  Thnii<:;li 
the  lorests  still  occupy  the  largest  part  of  Viigiuia.  very 
little  tiuil>er  is  expoiled.  The  timber  is  of  excellent  qua- 
lity in  the  Mountain-RcLnon,  but  it  cannot  he  brought  to 
any  place  where  it  can  I  r  sliipped  without  raisine  the 
nrice  Ijcyond  the  market-price  of  tiniher.  Tho  Hilly 
Region  of  the  Ohio  has  exoeilent  timber-trees ;  and  pUidis, 
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boavd.s.  staves,  &c.  are  fXjioited  from  tliat  rcji^iun  by  way  j 
of  llic  Ohio  and  the  navig;il)]e  rivers  which  drain  it.  In 


this  region  ginsene  is  gattiered.  There  are  several 
yvm. 


:  beiricik  M  gooiebeiiiei,  and  wild 


kinds  of  Atom  : 


WiTd  animals  m  now  rare  on  tlie  east  nde  of  the  monn- 

t.'iir.s.  !)r.t  tlu  y  are  StUl  Common  in  the  western  districts. 
The  nio>t  toiimion  are  bears,  wolves,  deer,  the  racoon, 
8(|uiiTcl,  and  cipos-siiin.  Tlie  lais^est  of  tlic  wild  birds  is  the 
wild  tuikey,  wiiich  is  still  in  tlie  westeni  districts  and  in 
the  BIiM  Badge.  There  an  also  several  kind^  of  water-fowl, 
among  whien  are  tiie  eaavas'liack  duck  of  the  Potomac, 
and  the  son,  or  American  ortolan.  Other  remarfcable  Uids 
are  tlie  turkey-buzzard,  the  mocking-bird,  the  red-bird,  and 
the  hiniiniin^-bird.  Partridijes  and  quails,  as  they  are 
called,  are  cotninon.  All  the  rivers  abound  in  tijli  in  the 
lower  j)art  of  llioir  course,  and  most  of  those  thai  frcejncnl 
tlie  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  Slope  are  of  the  same  kind  which 
are  found  in  Europe ;  but  in  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Ohio  are  leveral  kinds  of  fish  which  are  not  found  in  Eu- 
lope,  as  the  Mack  percls  the  gfeonel,  ttio  lilue  cat,  the  buf- 
mo,  and  the  nimon-inke.   There  is  also  the  soft-shell 

turtle,  which  snrpa'ses  in  flavour  the  fine  green -fat  f  irtlc. 
Oysters,  lo!)sU'r>,  anil  other  shclJ-fisli  are  abundant  on  the 
coa?.t.    Bees  an'  reare:!  {■:>  a  ci in>iderablc  extent. 

Virginia  is  very  rich  iu  uiiiierals.  In  the  Upper  At- 
lantic Slojpc,  fi^old,  iron,  black-lead,  copper,  and  Itmntone 
are  fbiind.  Gold  is  found  in  a  tract  which  commences 
near  the  Rappahannoc,  south  of  Fraderiek^ifr.  and  ex- 
tends parallel  (o  the  Blue  Ridge,  crossing  the  James 
River  at  its  junction  with  the  Rivanna,  and  jv,us>ing  thence 
into  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  (juaiititv  of  gold 
collected  in  Virginia,  and  deposited  at  tlie  Mint  of  the 
United  States  and  its  branches),  between  1Kl2.i  and  1840, 
amounted  in  value  to  r)78,5'J'>  dollars.  Coal  is  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond,  especiallv  between  the 
James  and  Appomattox  Rivers,  and  is  worked  at  several 
places.  Iron-ore  is  abundant  along  the  base  of  the  Blue 
radge.  In  the  Mountain-Region  iron-ore  of  very  good 
quality  occurs,  but  it  is  not  worked  to  anv  cunsiderable  ev- 
te:it.  Lead-mines  are  worked  in  tliu  Iron  Mountains,  near 
AustinviUc,  not  far  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
state.  This  region  abound.s  also  in  limestone,  sandstone, 
slate,  gjrnam,  and  other  useful  minerals.  The  country 
west  oTtne  Alleghany  Mountains  is  richer  in  minerals  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  state.  Uituminou.s  coal  and  ii-on-cre 
are  abundant,  and  several  coal-mines  are  worked  to  a  cun- 
siderable extent.  Heds  of  limesliuie  aie  extensively  dis- 
tributed, and  the  caverns,  w  hich  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  limestone  rocks,  furnish  large  quantities  of  nitre. 
Tlie  region  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  contains  several  hot- 
springs  and  other  medicinal  springs,  which  are  resorted  to 
by  iavalids,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  countries  on 
the  Atlantic,  during  the  summer  beats.  Salt-springs  are 
frequent,  and  almost  every  year  new  ones  are  discovered. 
8ait  i>,  made  at  several  places.  The  salt-works  on  the 
banks  of  the  Great  Kana\Nha  yield  every  year  1,2(X),000 
bushels,  and  furnish  with  this  article  most  of  the  countiies 
west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountauii. 

Western  Virginia  is  a  veijr  pietuMme  oooatiy,  though 
the  great  quantity  of  forest  often  intereepto  the  view. 
The  various  caves,  especially  Weir's  Cave,  near  Port  Ke- 

Sublic  on  the  Shenandoah,  are  much  visitetl.  The  Natural 
iridge  inRockbridije  county,  near  Fineastle,  is  a  bridge  of 
solid  limestone  ruck,  which  arches  over  a  deep  ravine,  at 
the  bottom  of  winch  a  small  atieam  flows  ;  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  to  the  roadway  over  the  bridge,  the 
height  is  above  200  feet.  The  passage  of  the  Potomac 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Harper's  Ferry  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  a  mountain-range,  wliich  has 
apparently  been  interrupted  by  some  violent  convulsion. 

tJefferson's  Xuien  on  the  Stulfi  of  Virginia;  Imlay's 
Tiip',i;ra},hical  Dexcrijduni  of  the  lf'eKt<>rn  Territory  of 
North  America  ;  Parkinson's  Tour  in  America  ;  Cornelius, 
Ibur  in  Vireima,  Tt  ueniz-e,  Sec. ;  Birkbeck's  Notes  on 
Amtrka;  Wood's  7W  years'  Retidenee  in  tk$  Minoia 
Countrv;  Jmm't  Account  of  Long"*  Ejcpedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains :  Martin's  Gazetteer  of  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  ;  Darby's  View  (f  the  i  niled 
Statei ;  and  the  \ioh\on  Ainerirau  .  tlmanac  J  jr  1842.) 

Le^islaturfi  and  Government. — The  constitution  of  Vir- 
piMiu,  (.iiginally  formed  iuid  adopted  in  1770,  was  amended 
lu  itiM.  The  legislature  consists  of  ft  Scoato  and  a  lloo«« 


of  Delegates,  which  arc  tocother  calletl  the  Gcneial 
Assembly  of  Virginia.  The  number  of  senatoi-s  is  uht> 
are  eiectefl  for  four  years,  one-iourth  bcinir  renewed  eveiy 
year:  they  must  be  freeholders,  and  not  less  than  30 
yeaia  of  afe.  The  House  of  Delegates  consists  of  134 
memberv,  who  are  chosen  anmially  by  the  people :  they 
must  be  at  le:ist  25  ycai-s  of  age.  All  e'ections  arc  by 
open  voting,  and  not  by  ballot.  Persons  holding  lucrative 
state  ofBces  and  minister^  oi  the  gospel  are  ineligible  both 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates.  .\ll  laws  must 
originate  ia  the  House  of  Delegates. 

The  goreraor  is  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
three  years.  His  wduy  is  3333^  dollars.  He  is  assisted  by 
three  counsellors,  of  whom  the  lieutenaat-govemor  is  ona. 
The  counsellors  have  a  saJaiy  of  1000  dollars  each. 

Virginia  returned  to  the  last  Congress  (the  27th,  which 
expired  .March  3.  \>^3)2l  representatives.  To  the  present 
Congress  (the  28tli',  according  to  an  Act  of  Congress  passed 
in  1B42,  it  returns  15  representatives.  Virginia,  like  all  the 
other  stat»,  returns  tw  o  senators  to  the  (Jongress. 

Ctmrt*  of  Law,  if-c-^Tba  chief  courts  of  Vii^nia  are— 
a  Court  of  Appeals,  a  General  Comt,  Circoit  Courts,  and 
County  Couiis. 

The'  Court  of  Appeals  consists  of  a  president,  with  a 
salary  of  ■27.")0  dollars,  and  4  judges,  with  a  salary  of  2£XK) 
dollars  each.  This  court  holds  two  sessions  annually,  one 
at  Lewisburg  and  one  at  Richmond. 

The  General  Court  is  held  at  Richmond.  It  has  ap> 
pcllate  jurisdiction  in  the  last  resoit  in  crimind  easos,  and 
also  original  jurisdiction  of  probates  and  administrations. 
It  is  the  duty  of  15  of  the  judges  who  hold  the  Cirenit 
Courts  to  attend  theOoiMial  OcNUt,  11  being  requirad  to 
form  a  quorum. 

For  the  Circuit  Court.s  the  state  is  divided  into  10  ju- 
dicial districts,  and  each  district  into  two  circuits,  except 
the  4th,  which  comprises  three.  There  are  21  Judges,  one 
for  each  circuit,  each  of  whom  has  a  salary  of  ISOU  dollars, 
and  four  dollars  for  every  20  miles  of  necessary  travelling. 
The  chaiiccrv  and  common  law  jurisdictions  are  blended 
in  tiie  same  judije  in  all  the  circuits  except  the  3rd  of  the 
4th  district,  where  there  is  a  judge  on  the  law  side  with  a 
salary  of  1800  dollars,  and  one  on  the  chancery  side  witli 
a  salary  of  200O  dollars ;  but  on  the  death  of  either  of  the 
present  two  judges,  his  duties  are  to  devolve  on  the  other 
without  any  increase  of  salary. 

A  Circuit  Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Chaaeeiy  i> hdd 
twice  every  year  in  each  county  and  corporation. 

A  County  t-'oui  t  luOil  lour  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace  every  mouth  in  each  county.  These  justices  are 
country  gentlemen  and  plain  ftimefs,  whose  services  are 
gratuitous.  Their  jurisdiction  is  very  wide.  At  the 
monthly  and  quarterly  sessions  of  four  or  moie  jnstiees 
deeds  and  wills  may  be  proved,  and  both  chancer^'  and 
common  law  cases  determmed,  with  right  of  appeal  to  a 
superior  court.  They  try  exclusively  8la\es  for  all  otfences. 
Free  negroes  and  Indians  are  on  the  same  looting  as  slaves. 
They  have  also  extensive  authority  in  iimtteis  of  county 
police.  One  justice  can  hold  a  court,  with  jurisdiction  io 
all  causes  in  whidi  the  value  doea  not  eaceeed  twcatj 
dollars. 

Revetiue,  Debt,  — ^Tlw  revenue  obtained  by  taxes  in 

the  \ear  ending  Sept.  1841.  was  (;i;".lK>i  dollars.  The 
total  amount  of  the  resources  of  the  staie  was  estimated 
at  r2,7C3,0(i7  dollars,  held  by  the  commonwealth  pioper. 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  the  N.W.  Turn]!ike-Road 
Company,  the  Literary  Fund,  and  the  Sinking  Fund.  The 
total  expenditure  of  the  staie  in  1841  was  901,813  dollars. 
The  aggregate  d«efat  is  8,994,807  dollai%tiM  •nnual  intereat 
paid  on  which  is  409,069  dollaiB,  l;30S,aOO  beiag  at  5  per 
cent,  and  5,284,707  at  6  per  cent. 

In  183[l  there  were  in  \  irginia  2.'>  banks,  of  which  20 
suspended  specie  payments  entirely,  and  one  in  part,  in 
October  and  November,  189B^  there  being  only  foor  wbieb 
did  not  suspend. 

The  aggregate  militia  force  of  Virginia  is  107,547  men. 

Edueationy  — In  1809  the  General  Assembly  passed 
an  act  by  whicn  all  fines,  escheats,  and  forfeitures  of  every 
description  were  aopropriated  to  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
encouiairenicnt  of  leai'iiing  generally,  leaving  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  future  legislatures.  In  the  sum  due  to 
Virginia  from  the  general  government  for  military  expen- 
diture doling  the  recent  war  wifllGhcat  Britain  was  trans- 
focred  to  this  iuod,  wlucb,U»u  Migaented^  was iiwind,  ia 
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1817,  to  anu)unt  to  more  than  900,000  dollars,  yielding  an 
annual  income  uf  upwards  of  uO.UOU  dollara,  exclusive  of 
occa&ioual  ucci-s^iiuiis  liuiu  fines  and  I'orfeitureH.  A  pi-r- 
manent  appropriatioti  of  45,(.'OiJ  dollars  a  year  was  niaiJL' 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  aad  l&^KX)  dollara  a  year 
far  Uie  erection  and  support  of  a  Wlivtnity.  Tlie  pcrnia- 
BBot  capital  .of  the  Litmry  Fund  nowaiBounU  to  1*437,065 
dollan.  Th«  revenue  or  IS41  was  84,313  dollen,  which 
left  a  surplus  of  2'2,0-k)  dollars  to  be  applied,  with  the  ori- 
giuaJ  appropriation  of  45,000  dollars,  to  1H42.  In  1822 
the  iuiuil>i  r  of  ])0ur  children  instructed  wa>.  '.i2i)S  ;  in 
1820  tile  number  was  '>«J;j;  in  1R30  the  number  was 
14^169.  Ill  IB-il  the  number  was  27.32'J,  the  total  number 
of  poor  children  being  48,193.  Xlie  total  expenditure  for 
tuition  nod  otbee  expenaee  was  72,225  dollan.  The  num- 
ber ofaelMole  was  3253. 

■  The  University  of  Vir{rinia  was  founded  in  1810,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  (.'liarlottt'svllle.  The  venerable  presi- 
dent Jeft'ersiou,  then  netulv  eighty  years  of  age,  planned  the 
buildingiand  superiuti  luled  their  erection.  In  1S24  they 
were  ao  Su  adTanced  ttiat  an  agent  was  sent  to  England  to 
engagn  p(OfeMon»  preparatory  to  opening  the  unlTeniitjr. 
Five  profewow  were  brous^ht  from  England,  to  whom  were 
added  two  American  profeison,  and  the  tiniversity  was 
opened  in  April,  IBlii.  In  1842  the  University  of  Virjfinia 
had  I)  professors,  200  ahiuini,  and  170  students.  The 
annual  expense  of  iustruetiuii  is  7'*  doUiuji,  room-rent  and 
other  c(;lle^e  expeni>e&23  dollars,  the  total  college  eharifes 
amountin<;  to  *J8  dollars ;  board  for  41  weeks  (washing  in- 
cluded). 110  doUaia;  wood  and  lii^bk  20 dollars;  total 
•zpeoae  to  eadi  etndent,  228  doUaia.  The  library  contains 
16^000  volumes,  among  which  arc  many  valuable  works. 

In  1842,  Wiiiam  and  Mary  College,  at  Williamsburg, 
fouoded  in  hiul  4  instructors,  9ii  students,  and  a 

libnu7  of  5OJ0  volumes ;  it  is  under  the  Episcopaliaiu. 
The  total  expense  to  each  student  is  205  dollars.  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College,  in  Prince  Jidward  County,  founded  m 
1783,  had  5  instructors,  GTi  stttdcnti*  and  a  libiraiy  of  8000 
volumes.  Washington  CoUeM,  near  Lexington,  (bonded 
in  1812,  had  G  inrtructora,  128  alumni,  196  studentt,  and  a 
libiary  of  2700  volumes.  The  total  e\])ense  to  eaeh  stu- 
dent is  only  144  dollars.  Raiidulph-Maeaii,  at  Boydton, 
founded  in  1K32,  had  6  instrucloi>.  and  UH  students:  it  is 
under  the  Methodists.  Emory  and  Henry  Colleije,  at 
Glade  Spring,  founded  in  1839,  had  4  instructora,  14.'} 
atodenta.  and  alibraiy  of  1000  volumea :  it  i»  also  under 
the  Methodists.  Keetor  College,  in  HBtrison  County, 
founded  in  1839,  had  50  students :  it  is  under  the  Baptbts. 

In  1842  the  Medical  School  attached  to  the  University 
of  Virginia  had  3  prot'es-,uis  and  45  students.  The  Medical 
Department  of  Hampden -Sidney  College,  at  Richmond, 
founded  in  1838,  had  6  professors,  50  students,  and  14  gra- 
dwjltes.  The  Episcopal  Tlieological  School,  in  Fairfax 
Countv,  founded  in  IH'22,  luul  4  profeastws,  43  students, 
and  educated  12C.  Thev  have  a  library  of  4000  volumes. 
The  Union  Tlieological  Seminary,  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  founded  in  1H24,  had  3  professors,  20  students, 
and  edueatcd  175 :  it  is  under  the  Presbyterians.  The 
library  contains  4000  volumes.  Tl;<'  \  irginia  Baptist 
Seminary  at  Richmond,  founded  in  \H.i2,  had  3  professors, 
67  students,  and  a  Ubniiy  of  1000  volumes. 

There  are  about  00  aeadenuea  in  Virainia,  with  from  30 
to  40  students  each,  in  wMch  the  lann  and  Greek  lan- 
guages and  ttie  eluinLMits  of  inaUiematic-s  are  tan^^ht.  There 
are  probably  about  2t)U  i;ianimar-setiools,  instituted  and 
conducted  solely  by  their  le^pcetivc  teachers.  But  the 
Uugest  part  of  tiie  youth  of  both  sexes  receive  their  clc- 
nwnlary  instruction  in  doinestie  schools,  which  are  very 
ftaqnently  formed  in  this  way: — a  country  gentleman 
engages  a  teacher  at  a  moderate  salary,  and  receives  the 
children  of  his  relations  and  neighbours  as  scholars.  Many 
of  these  schools  are  attended  by  children  of  both  sexes, 
but  a  great  number  of  them  arc  solely  for  females,  wlio 
are  instructed  in  polite  literature,  geography,  &c.,  and  ire- 
^uenily  in  Frencli,  mu.sic,  and  drawing. 

In  ItMl  there  were  published  in  Viiginia  4  daily  news- 
papers, .85  weddy«  12  ttrioe  and  tbrioe  a  week*  and  5 
periodicals. 

Canals  and  RailTWid».—ln  1840  the  canals  of  Virginia 
were — Alexandria  f'anal,  from  Georgetown  to  Alexan  !iir\, 
71  miles;  James  Ruer  and  Kanawha  Canal,  iVom  Uuli- 
lUOU'.l  to  Buchanan.  175  iniies  ;  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  from 
Deep  Creek  to  Joyce's  Creek,  23  miles;  and  11  miles  oi 
branch  oMMla:  total  21^ miles. 


In  1840  the  railroads  were — ^the  Rieiinumd,  Frederieks- 
bure.  and  Potomac,  from  Richmond  to  Aquia  Creek.  75 
miles;  the  Ix>uisa  Brnncli.  21  mile*  from  Richmond  to 
Gordonsville,  40  miles;  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
from  Richmond  to  Petersburg.  23  miles ;  the  Petcnbuig 
and  Roanoke,  from  Petersbuiv  to  WeMon,  59 miles;  the 
Greensville,  from  near  Hicksford  to  Gaston,  in  X.  Ciiro- 
Una,  18  miles ;  the  City  Point,  from  Petersburg  to  City 
Point,  12  miles ;  the  Chesterfield,  from  the  coal-mines  to 
Richmond,  134  miles  ;  the  Poilsmouth  and  Roanoke,  trora 
Portsmouth  to  Wuldon,  in  X.  Cuiolina.  Si)  miles:  the 
Winchostcr  and  Potomac,  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Win- 
chester, 32  miles.    Total,  30 1|  miles. 

PopuUtlioitt  la  1642  the  population  of  Virginia 
was  20,000;  in  1880,  80.000;  in  ITbS.  80,006;  in  174fl. 
85,000;  in  176:?,  170,000;  in  1790,  747.(Jl0;  in  Ism). 
RS»),20t);  in  IRIO.  074.G22 ;  in  1820,  1 .0(i.'),.3WJ :  iii  IsJil, 
1.211UJ75;  in  ISH).  l,2;iS>.7'.>7.  eoriM.-.tin!:ol  7-k),l)(;s  \sliius, 
448,il87  slaves,  and  4'J,S42  free  coloun  d.  Tlie  number  of 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile  is  lyi,  beini;  the  I4th  in  rela- 
tive density  to  the  other  states.  In  1671  there  were  2000 
alavea:  in  1790,  208,427;  hi  1880^  489,757.  In  the  ten 
years  from  1830  to  1840  the  number  of  slaves  has  J>ecn 
reduced  by  20.770,  the  free  coloured  have  been  increased 
by  2194,  and  the  whiles  havii  been  increased  by  -JU.tJGS. 
Ill  1H41  the  tax  on  slaves  produced  09,239  doUars,  from 
whieh  It  appears  tlisttba  aonual  tax  on  eaeh  slave  is  four* 
tenths  of  a  dollar. 

Of  insane  and  idiots,  in  lOtt^ttMrs  were  1048  whites  and 
348  coloured;  of  blind,  them  woe  428  whites  and  406 
coloured;  of  deaf  and  dnmb,  there  were  4B3  whites  and 
130  coloured. 

Of  the  rt  Hijious  classes  in  N'irguiia  the  ILsptists  are  the 
most  numerous;  they  have  about  400  eluirelies.  2.'M)  mi- 
nisters, and  50,0(K)  communicants.  The  Methodists  have 
about  100  ministers  and  40,000  communicants.  The  Pres- 
byterians have  120  churches,  120  ministers,  and  about 
10,000  eommnmeants.  The  Episcopalians,  who  include 
the  most  wealthy  part  of  the  community,  have  88  clergy* 
men  and  3722  communicants.  Beudes  these,  there  aie 
Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  Jews,  Sac,  each  irith  several 

congregations. 

Imports  and  Krjmrls. — The  imports  into  Virginia  from 
foreign  countries,  in  the  year  ending  September  30.  IKW, 
were  of  the  value  of  377,287 dollars,  the  amount  of  351,U17 
dollan  being  in  American  tcsmIs  and  2&320  in  foreign 
vessels.  The  exports  were  of  the  valua  of  8^690,288  dSU 
lara,  of  which  5,628,910  doDan  were  domestio  produce  and 
1376  foreign  produce. 

Stiiltslics. — The  following  details  of  mineral,  aijricul- 
tural,  and  manufactured  produce  are  abstracted  from  a 
series  of  tables  given  in  the  '  American  Almanac'  for  1^U3, 
which  are  founded  on  official  data  colleoted  in  taking  the 
census  of  1840. 

Mineral  Prmbiee. — In  the  year  ending  June  1. 1840, 
Virginia  produced  18310  tons  of  cast-iron  from  42  forges, 
and  3886  tons  of  bar-iron  :  H7C,(>4«  lbs.  of  leatl ;  gold  of 
the  value  of  51.758  dulhu^ ;  5G00  bushels  of  anthracitii 
coal ;  10,622,345  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  employing 
995  men  ;  1,745.618  bushels  of  salt,  employing  G24  men  ; 
granite,  marble,  S:c.  of  the  value  of  84,489  dollars. 

Agricultural  Prodwcv.— In  the  year  ending  April  1, 
\M0.  Virginia  produced  10,109,716  bushels  of  wheat, 
87,430  b.isheU  of  barley.  13.451,002  bushels  of  oats, 
l,182,7;tii  busliels  of  i->e.  243,822  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
.'i4,577.5!t I  bushels  of  Indian  com.  10,.">"J7  i!)-'-  '!i  liii])s, 
65,020  lbs.  of  wax,  2,944,060  bushels  of  potatoes,  3G4,7<J8 
tons  of  hay,  25,594  tons  of  hemp  and  flax,  73,347,10(3  lbs. 
of  fobaceo,  2006  lbs.  of  rice,  3,404.483  lbs.  of  cotton,  31ttl 
lbs.  ot  ^  eoeoona,  1,541,833  lbs.  of  sugar,  403,500  oords 
of  wood ;  dairy  products  of  the  value  of  1 ,480,488  dollars ; 
products  of  the  orchard  of  the  value  of  705.7G5  dollars ; 
market-garden  produce  of  the  value  of  92.:J59  dollars  ; 
13.911  gallons  of  wine;  lumber  of  the  value  of  53w.0l.)2 
dollars ;  tar,  &c.  5809  barrels ;  skins  and  fui-a  of  the  value 
of  23,214  dollars.  The  number  of  horses  and  mules  was 
326.4:»;  of  cattle,  1.024,148;  of  sheep.  1,283.772,  which 
yielded  2,038374  Ibe.  of  wool ;  of  swme,  1,982,106 ;  poultry 
of  all  kinds  of  the  value  of 754,608  dollan. 

V. — In  the  year  ending  June  1,  18-10,  Vir- 
ginia man'.Um  '.ined  machinery  of  the  value  of  429,858 
dollars,  inipli  ying  4-15  men;  liardwari'.  eutn  ry,  ^cc.  of  the 
value  of  50,504  dollars,  employing  150  men ;  9330  small 
uwa,  employiog  292  men  j  precioua  ni^0figd'l9j^Qhogl 
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41XXK)  dollan,  emplojing  52  men.  There  were  47  fulling- 
mills,  41  woollen  imauiiMitoriw  emplagruig  223  penooa. 
the  goods  manuflictared  beini^Tdnra  mt  147,792  dollers. 

Tliere  were  22  cotton  ninnnniftoiics  emjiloyintr  iKlii  ju  i  ■ 
wjiis,  the  sfoods  niannthi  turcil  bi'iii^  viihieil  at  -^!(>,^|()J 
dollars.  Tlic  (lft\  nmnufactuii'-i  wt-rv  vahud  at  iS?.'}  dol- 
lars, silk  nianiilaftun's  at  51')  dolhirs.  and  iiiixrd  manutac- 
tiii  t ,  at  2'27,8G1  dollars.  The  manufactun'd  tobacco  was 
valued  at  s;4U(i,671  dollan,  employing  3342petsons ;  bata 
and  capa  aianttfketured  wen  tuned  m18B,?78  dolian,  and 
Btraw  bonnets  at  14.700  dolhm.  There  were  6G0  tanneries, 
cniployina:  1422  persons.  Of  manufactories  of  K'af  her  for 
saddles  then'  v.cu'  0^52.  and  tite  nianufactuies  were 
valued  at  82(1,597  dollais  ;  I  JtJ  persons iirade  l,20<).:i()H  lb». 
of  aoapi  46B,n2i>  IhR.  ot°  tallow  candles,  and  837  lbs.  of 
■pennaceti  and  wax  candles.  Of  distilleries  there  were 
1464v  whieh  produced  865,725  gallons  of  spirita;  of 
breweries  there  were  5,  which  produced  32,060  gallons ; 
IG'M  persons  were  employed  in  both.  There  were  10 
j)ii\\(U'r-mills,  but  only  11  men  were  eniploi,  ed,  who  made 
28j>{J  lbs.  of  powder.  Tlu're  were  4  e:laj«-han<.os  and  2  (or 
gla!»-cuttiiii^.  eniployiii!;  tiict'llior  104  men.  and  3;}  pot- 
teries, employing  04  men ;  12  paper  maniifnctories,  era- 
ploying  181  men ;  50  printing-offices  and  13  bookbinding- 
sliops,  employing  together  810  men;  9  rope-walkfe,  em- 
ploying 00  men ;  1S92  men  were  employed  in  making 
carriages  of  various  kind*.  There  were  7'->4  floiUMDiDl^ 
2711  ;::rist-nuiis,  IDH?  siiw-niills,  Gl  oil-mills,  employing 
aitoiTi  tlu  r  :i9G4  men ;  and  bTH  nitn  were  eniplo_\  i  d  in 
man'.itarturinir  furniture.  Of  retail  dry  goods,  grocery, 
&c.  there  were  27:^6  stores,  with  an  invented  capital  of 
16,684,413  dollars.  There  were  31  coniracrcial  houses  in 
foreign  trade  nnd  M  dornmiinon  houses  having  together 
an  inTe»te<I  capital  of  4,290,500  doUats.  The  abtpping 
built  was  valued  at  138,8(17  dollan. 

Virginia  is  divided  into  112  counties. 

'ibwm,  ^  c. — Richmond  is  the  seat  of  government.  It 
is  bMlltil\illy  situated  on  the  ascending  slope  of  the  nortli 
bank  of  James  River,  in  37''  32'  N.  lat.  and  77"  26'  W. 
long.,  130  miles  from  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
110  nilet  from  Norfolk,  74  miles  ftom  the  fanner  lite  of 
James  Town,  and  90  from  <  ity  Point,  which  it  the  head  of 
the  navitration  for  large  vessels,  but  vesyt'ls  drnwincr  l~>i'i'rf 
n'-cenil  to  Warwick,  5  miles  below  Richmond,  ruiil  v('h.s(.'i.s 
drawing  10  leet  to  Rockets,  a  little  below  Riclnnnnd.  Op- 
posite the  city  are  the  .James  River  Fails  or  more  pioperly 
Kanids\  which  extend  nearly  six  miles  up  the  river,  which 
witnitt  tiuadiatance  descends  more  than  80  feet ;  but  a  canal 
paases round  the  FUls,  and  the  river  is  navigable  nearly  200 
miles  above  them.  On  the  oppoate  bank  of  the  river 
ia  a  small  town  called  Manehexter.  which  is  comiected 
witJi  Richmond  by  a  bridiro,  over  which  nms  the  railroad 
from  Richmond  to  Fetcr.sburg.  The  ground  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  though  generally  sloping  upwaal  from 
the  river,  is  broken  into  several  hills  of  different  height.^. 
The  plan  of  tiie  city  is  regular,  the  principal  streets  running 
peunuiel  to  the  river,  which  are  ealled  A  Street.  B  Street,  &c., 
and  erosied  at  right  angles  by  others,  which  are  called  First 
Street.  Second  Street,  &c.  Tlie  streets  are  iicarU  all  wide, 
but  riatiiy  paved,  irniierleclly  drained,  and  never  lighted. 
The  (  iiicC  public  biiililinz  i;*  the  State  House,  or  ( 'apitol, 
which  is  finely  situated  m  the  middle  of  a  lawn,  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill  which  overiooks  the  city.  It  ia  aeopjoirthe  Muaon 
(Jarrte  of  Nimce,  the  plan  of  which  was  wnt  over  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  when  he  was  ambassador  in  Franee.  It  con> 
tains  a  statue  of  fleneral  \Va.shinc:toii  by  Tfoudan.  The 
state  penitentiar)'  is  oii  a  risintr  ijround  to  the  west  of  the 
city  ;  the  pri-otiers  v.ork  in  coniiiaiiv .  hi."  an-  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  eat  i«  other.  There  is  a  pcoihon  e  an  i  a  female 
orphan  asylum.  There  are  .Mxtecn  i  hnrche*.  three  Me- 
thodist, three  Episcopalian,  three  liapti&t,  two  Presby- 
tman,  and  one  each  Koman  Calholie,  Unttarian,  Quaiker. 
Campbellite,  alid  Jewish.  The  government  of  the  city 
is  conducted  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  eleven  aldermen, 
and  a  co  nicil  of  filVeii.  There  are  Inrire  beds  of  coal 
within  a  lev  miles  of  the  city,  and  the  Falls  of  the  river 
afFin<l  wiiter-po'.viT  tn  .iny  e\fenf.  There  nie  si  veral  flour- 
milia  and  one  or  two  cott on-niill The  commerce  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exportation  ni  tchaeco  and  Hour.  The 
pomibtion  in  1880  was  16,060,  of  whom  77'o  were  whites. 
OHO  skves,  and  1965  free  coloured.  The  population  is 
probably  now  ahont  20,000.  There  lire  two  daily  papers, 
and  one  three  times  a  week. 

JMiv*%M0  nifea  senth^west  from  Kiohuond,  hee  » 


court-house  and  three  churches.  The  inhabitants  are 
about  200O,  Of  whom  only  about  800  are  Uacks.  Awecklr 
newspaper  is  published.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  aomt 

exfcn-ive  salt-v. orks. 

Ihu  hiiiKiii  and  I'liHonxbur^,  Xwo  increasing  villages  on 
o]iposite  sides  of  the  .Tames  River,  and  Isl  iniles  weafcfrOM 
Richmond,  have  together  about  GOO  inhabitants. 

Charlottpm'tllc  is  a  small  town,  81  miles  uest-jioHh- 
west  from  Richmond:  it  eontaiua  aiiout  UlOO  inhabitant^ 
400  of  whom  are  sfaiTes  and  100  free  edomred.  Them 
is  a  court-house,  four  places  of  worship.  Episcopalian, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbjierian ;  a  female  academy; 
and  a  preparato.v  scho  il  for  l)oys  destined  for  the  uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  which  i.'»  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  this  town.  ITie  buildings  of  the  University 
occupy  an  oblong  qtuidrangle  about  500  feet  k>ng  by  l&u 
wide.  The  principal  building,  eiillctl  the  Rotunda,  is  at 
one  end  of  the  quadrangle,  of  brick,  circular,  with»&i^ 
tened  dome,  and  a  Corinthian  portico.  It  is  a  copy  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  about  one  half  of  'he  tliamrter  of 
the  original  building.  In  the  lui^hhuiii hmid  of  (  liar- 
lottesville  is  Monticello,  formerly  .letterson's  residence,  nn 
the  summit  of  a  hill  about  .'KX>  feet  above  the  Rivanoa. 
It  commands  a  magnificent  tiew  «f  the  Blue  Ridge  aai 
the  sarrounding  country.  rCiiAU.ORnnniM.] 

Finen*tt«,  176  miles  west  from  Richmond,  is  asmaD  towri 
with  aboiil  RfXI  i'llmhitants,  of  whom  2n<l  are  negroes:  it 
has  a  court-honsi!  and  four  churcheis,  and  pubhshcs  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

Fr,  Jfrtr/txbiirg,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
liaii  I  J  ',  110  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  66  miles  north  of 
Richmond,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  (own  is  a  healthy 
and  pleasant  situation.  It  is  near  tht  head  of  the  natm- 
tion  of  the  Rappahannoe,  up  to  which  town  vesaeU  of  Mi 
or  140  tons  burthen  can  ascend.  There  is  a  town-honse, 
a  mansion-house,  a  ir.aikot-hot.'Je,  two  banks,  a  T.anca-^ 
tiian  school,  and  four  churciici,  Kpiscopalian.  Uajitist. 
Pie^hyteiiaii,  and  Methodist.  It  exports  annualiy  a  iar^e 
quantity  of  corn,  flour,  tobacco,  &c.  The  port  of  entry 
la  at  Tappahannoc,  about  70  mile*  bdow  IMciiekibiBy. 
Thejpopiilation  is  abo«t  4000. 

Or  Jbmm  TbiPK,  where  the  llrtt  enlony  was  settled,  an4 

v.hich  V, as  once  a  large  place,  not  a  single  house  reninns. 
It  \sas  the  chief  seat  of  tlie  colonial  governineiil  liorn  li><(7 
till  lOils,  when  Williamshurg  was  made  the  ca|)it;il,  and 
continued  to  be  so  till  1779,  when  RielinionJ  became  the 
seat  of  the  first  American  state  govenmient. 

Lexington  ia  seated  near  tM  North  River,  a  tiibulary 
of  the  James  RiTer,  ISO  milea  west  by  north  from  Rieh- 
mond.  It  was  built  originally  of  wood,  but  havine  In-cn 
destroyed  by  fire  in  171>-1,  the  houses  are  now  mostly  of 
brick.  Its  public  buihlin^^s  are,  \^"a•.hi;lgt(^n  <'o':leu:e.  a 
state  arsenal,  and  three  churches.  The  inhabitants  are 
about  1000. 

Lynchburg^  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  is  on  the 
south  bank  of  James  River,  20  miles  below  the  great 
Falls  where  the  river  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
120  miles  west-south-west  from  Richmond.  It  has  con- 
siderable tiiule,  not  only  with  western  \'iiL'iiii:i,  hut  with 
North  Carolina,  Tenessee,  Kentucky,  and  Oluu.  The  pro- 
ih;(  e  hrotiLjht  to  market,  consibting  of  tobacco,  wheat,  flour, 
hemp,  &c..  is  conveyed  in  boats  to  Richmond,  whence  it 
id  shipped  to  foreign  markets.  It  has  a  court-hoose  and 
three  churches.  The  population  is  between  9000  and  6000. 

Mcrnit  Vernon,  the  mansion  of  Washington,  where  he 
died,  and  near  which  he  was  buried,  stands  on  a  bold  pro- 
montn;y  overhani,'in!i  th.'  Potomac,  w  hich  is  here  a  mile 
am!  h.ilf  wide,  'liie  (onili  is  above  cronnd.  ami  his  re- 
mains Hie  deposited  in  a  white  marble  saicopliagus,  with 
a  flat  cover,  on  which  is  sculptured  an  eagle  in  relief,  the 
American  stars  and  stripes,  and  the  name  '  WashngtOM.* 
A  similar  sarcophagus  near  it  contains  the  lenwlDa  of  hie 
wife,  with  the  insciipHon  'Maitba,  consort  of  Washings 
ton.; 

Norfulk  is  situated  on  the  noi-th  bank  of  Kli^abetli 
River,  about  t  ight  indes  liom  it*  junction  with  the  James 
River,  and  114  iniles  .south-east  Irom  Richmond.  The 
harbour  is  excellent,  blielteied  from  all  winds,  has  depth 
of  water  for  the  largest  vessels,  shallow  anchorages  for 
smaller  ones,  nod  good  holdioMnnuid  for  all.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  plain,  the  Rreets  are  broad  and 
well-paved,  and  the  houses  chicflv  of  brick.  There  is  a 
court-house,  a  custom-house,  an  almshouse,  a  theatre,  and 
tight  chuiches,  bat  none  «l  theei  biii|||f||^4l^^i^. 
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fttuhtd  for  ardutootunl  beauty.  Norfolk,  nolwUhatud- 
ing  tiw  excelloM*  of  iU  harbour,  has  little  commerce. 
On  the  oppodte  bsTik  of  Eliiabeth  River,  distant  about  a 

mile,  \&  Fortxrnoiith,  almost  adjoining  whii  h  is  (Jiy^ftni  I,  at 
which  in  the  .\a\v-yartl.  Thi*  populatioii  of  Noriolk  l-> 
about  12.000,  and  Poitsmoiilii  !iud  Go^jiort  tofjether  about 
3UU0 ;  coiisi*tiiig  of  about  80U0  whites,  tkXW  slaves,  and 
1000  free  coloured. 

Fetenburg  it  aitiiatod  es  the  louth  bank  of  the  Appo- 
mttox,  about  12  nilea  ftom  Ha  janetiod  ivith  James  River 
at  City  Point.  The  Appomattox  is  naviirablc  for  small 
vaasels  aa  far  as  Potei-sburg.  which  is  23  miles  south  by  (•;i>t 
from  liichmond.  Tlic  town,  nritririHily  built  of  wood,  was 
burnt  down,  in  181.'),  and  has  been  smce  rebuilt  with  brick. 
The  plan  of  the  town  iik  regular  and  the  houses  sub»tantial, 
but  tlie  streets  are  badly  paved,  dirty,  and  entirely  without 
bmps.  Thefe  are  several  public  buildings— a  City  Hall, 
A  Mwonic  Hall,  a  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  and  seven 
diarohes  belon^ng  to  Episcopalians,  Baptists.  Methodists, 
;'.:nl  Prt-sbytcrians.  Tlu're  is  a  newspaper  published  three 
tuui  s  ;i  wei  k.  .Manufactures  and  c-ommerce  are  tolerably 
biisk.  The  Falls  above  the  town,  as  at  Richmond,  are 
used  I'ur  w  ut(  I -]iovver,  and  a  canal  coonects  the  liver  below 
the  FalLs  with  the  River  above,  so  as  to  continue  the  na- 
vigation. There  are  eight  tohacnHuanihetiKinb  Mvtn 
floar-milla,  and  two  oU-nllT!!.  The  exports  are  about 
50,(KJU  bales  of  cotton,  5ink)  hotrsheads  of  tobacco,  and 
100.00(J  bushels  of  wheat.  Tiie  population  is  about 
:<MHK),  of  whom  about  400O  are  whiica,  8000  alavw,  and 
JOUU  feee  coloured. 

^iringt. — ^The  medicinal  springs  of  Western  Virginia 
are  in  great  repute,  and  have  become  watering-pbeea 
which  are  resorted  to  front  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
Rid  Sulphur  SpnniTK,  2M  miles  \V.  from  Richmond,  are 
sliehtly  sulphurous,  of  llx-  temperature  of  54'  Fahrenheit, 
ana  peifeeiiy  transparent,  the  name  havinjcr  been  jrivcn  to 
them  from  a  reddi>h  deposit  w  hich  is  observed  on  the  rock 
at  the  bottom  <if  the  wells.  There  is  a  handsome  csta- 
bliahmcnt  for  vibitor^,  the  number  ot  whom  is  gene- 
rally about  200.  The  Grey  Sulphur  Springt  are  about 
nine  miles  E.  from  the  Red  Skdphur  Springs.  The  visitors 
are  about  50,  genemlly  fVom  South  Carolina.  The  Stilt 
SnifAur  Springs  are  about  18  miles  K.  fmiii  tlie  Keil  Hu'- 
phin  .Sprmgs.  The  hhite  Sul/,/iur  Spritif^Ji  dcpo.-iit  a 
V  1  lU'  sediment :  they  are  38  miles  N.E.  from  tlie  Red  Sul- 

tihnr  Springs.  There  is  a  large  establishment  for  visit oi-s 
tere,  nie  number  of  whom  is  from  GOO  to  HIK).  The 
Skml  Sjprvufi  are  204  miles  W.  from  Richmond.  The 
waiter  contains  a  small  admixture  of  maemesia,  boda,  and 
iron:  the  temperature  isnbimt  74"  Fabr.  Tlu  re  are  swini- 
niiiiK  anrl  iilun?in?  tjiitiis.  'I'he  situation  of  nil  tlie  sprinj^s  is 
beautiful,  but  this  is  incst  Ai;out  4.")  n/iies  iu>ith-ni)rth- 
east  from  thf  S  .-aM  t  Simngs  are  a  warm  spring  'Jh^  Fulu  .), 
and  a  hot  spi  .  ::;  luG"  Fahr.),  both  enclosed.-^ 

Sttumtottt  I'M  nitlea  north-west  tgr  west  fkom  Richmond, 
has  two  eourt-houaas  ■  ■  one  tbr  common  law  and  one  for 
equity  cases,  a  market-house,  four  churches,  and,  near  the 
eutrance  of  the  town,  the  Lttinitic  Asylum  Ibr  Wedlerii 
Virginia,  a  handsome  edifice.  The  jiopulation  is  about  201H). 

ft  heeling,  3'>I  mileii  north-west  from  Richmond,  is 
situated  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  a  strip 
of  land  so  narrow  as  only  to  allow  of  three  principiH 
•tiMta  between  the  river,  with  which  they  are  parallel, 
and  the  steep  hills  at  ihe  back  of  the  town,  so  that 
all  further  extension  must  be  made  at  the  ends;  these 
three  streets  are  of  good  breadth,  with  side-walks  well- 
paved,  other  streets  crossing  at  riirht  angles.  Tliere  arc 
several  laree  manufactories  ol  cotton  and  woollens.  A 
large  new  court-house  is  probably  now  finished.  There  is 
a  bank  in  form  resembling  the  United  States  Rank  of 
Philadelphia.  There  are  five  churches.  Episcopal,  Me- 
thodist, Catholic,  Pmbyterian,  and  Associate  Keformed. 
The  inhabitants  arc  about  lO.IMH),  of  whom  altout  ;«)0(»  are 
negroes,  chiefly  s!a\es.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are 
published.  The  cii'^it  N-  linnii!  Kut'.il  jiitves  through 
Wheeling,  which  is  [ii<ijec1ed  to  run  from  (Juinberland,  iit 
which  the  Philadelphia  and  Haltimure  Roads  meet,  across 
Maiylaod,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  to  Saint 
Lotus  in  Miasowi :  it  is  completed  aa  fhr  as  Columboa  in 
Ohio.  Eight  stages  daily  arrive  at  and  depart  from 
Wheeling,  carryin*::  nine  to  twelve  passenixers  each,  and 
as  Jiiany  steamboats  with  fnnn  ."rtl  to  llKt  piissen'^ers.  He- 
tween  Wheehng  and  the  Ohio  bide  of  the  river  is  a  laige 
toTol  island,  vnh  a  good  navifdd*  cAmumI  ob  msh.  M» ; 


the  Ohio  ebamd  ia  OBMaed  by  abridge,  and  the  Vifgiai* 
channel  by  a  curious  floating  ferry. 

WilliamKburg,  which  lies  mland  between  .Tames  River 

and  York  River,  was  formerly  the  leunslative  capital  of 
the  province,  but  is  iiuw  a  deeluiiiig  town,  with  alMJUt  10(10 
inhabitants.  The  only  building  of  importance  is  the  col- 
lege of  William  and  Xiar}'.  There  are  still  remaina  of  the 
old  government  residence  and  the  legislaliva  bidl.  It  is 
00  miles  eaat-aouth-eaat  from  Richmond. 

M«/onr.-rThe  early  history  of  Virginia  is  the  history  of 
the  e.stul)Ii*hment  of  British' <  i)!<)nies  in  North  America. 
The  ttrst  discovery  of  the  .Vnierii  au  coa^t  l)y  the  Knglish 
had  bitii  in.;de  by  SL-basfiaii  Cabot  as  early  as  14U7,  and 
further  discoveries  were  alterwaixls  made  byhioi,  as  well  as 
by  Columbus  and  V'espucci.  Frobisher  waaaant  outin  IflQV 
by  Queen  £Uaabeth  to  seek  a  north-west  passage,  and  on 
his  return  was  knighted.  In  1688  %  Humphrey  CKlbert 
reached  Newfoundland,  but  died  on  his  pa-ssairo  home. 
The  next  expeditions  were  sent  out  eliieflv  through  the 
influence  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
In  15H4  he  obtained  a  patent,  and  s^nt  out  two  small 
vessels,  which  reached  the  coa«t  of  Florida,  and  sailed 
north  as  far  as  the  i«land  of  Roanoke,  in  which  neigh- 
bourhood they  remained  some  time  in  friendly  inteicourse 
with  the  natives.  On  their  return  the  country  was  named 
Virginia  by  Queen  Elizal>eth.  In  15fl5  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville  sailed  with  seven  vessels,  and  i-ettled  lOH  persons 
on  the  island  of  Roanoke,  in  the  present  state  of  North 
Cuoliiia.  Tiiey  sutleied  extreme  hardships,  and  must 
have  jK-nshed  if  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  not  fortunatelv  ar- 
rived, and  taken  them  back  to  England  in  1586.  Mean- 
tnae  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  bad  sent  out  a  ship  plentifully  sup- 

filied  n^h  necesaariea,  which  were  brought  back  to  Eng- 
and  when  the  settlers  could  not  be  found.  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  who  had  returned  to  England,  also  sailed,  soon 
after  the  former  ship,  witli  three  vessels,  and,  not  flnding 
the  uolony,  left  50  more  settlers.  Relief  and  fresh  emi- 
grants were  sent  out  in  1587  under  Governor  White,  who, 
on  reaching  Roanoke,  found  only  the  bones  of  one  man. 
He  settled  115  more  coloniata,  and  returned  to-Bngknd, 
and  in  1500  reached  Roanoke  again  with  supplies  and 
recruits,  but  not  one  of  the  115  settlers  whom  he  had  left 
was  Ibund,  either  then  or  alterwards, 

111  iWKi  .fames  I.  granted  patents  to  two  companies. 
To  the  one,  called  the  lA)naon  Company,  he  t;i  anted 
South  Virginia;  to  the  other,  called  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany, he  granted  New.Englaiul.  On  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber. 1606,  a  small  eneditton  of  105  men  in  three  ships, 
the  largest  not  more  than  100  tons  burtlten,  having  entei«d 
a  river  v.hich  wn~  then  called  I\n\hatan,  now  the  James 
River,  thev  plaiitetl  the  tiisl  colony  in  the  present  slate  of 
Virginia,  May  l.'Jth,  1007,  on  a  peninsula  connected  with 
the  north  bank,  and  named  the  place  .Tames  Town  in 
honour  of  Kin^  James.  Before  autumn,  fitty  men,  half 
the  oolonv,  had  died,  and  such  was  the  disunion  among 
the  rad,  that  the  whole  wonid  probably  have  perished  if 
the  management  had  notfiUlen  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
.lohii  Smith,  whose  courage  and  prudence  preserved  the 
little  colony  from  di  stinction. 

.John  Sniith  was  bom  in  l.')79,  at  Willoughby,  in  Ijn- 
colnshire.  The  adventures  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
previously  to  his  joining  this  expedilioo,  in  FVaoce,  in 
Flanders,  in  Italy,  in  thel«vant,  in  Austria,  in  Ruasia,  in 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Marocco,  are  more  like  a  romance 
than  a  hioeraphy.  Afterwards,  when  compelled  to  leave 
\'irginia,  and  rrtum  to  England,  he  cimimanded,  in  lf>14 
and  l(jl.">,  two  expeditions  of  trade  ami  discovery  to  New 
Knirland.  In  1G2-J  he  published  *  The  Generall  Hi.storie 
of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles,'  folio, 
London ;  and  in  UhW  '  The  Tme  Travels,  Adventures,  and 
Observations  of  Captain  lohn  Smith,  in  £ur<qic^  Asia, 
AfHcke,  and  America,  beginning  about  the  yeere  1503  and 
coidinued  to  tbi>- pn  si  n!  1(12^),' with  a  *  Continuatlm' of 
the  Ilistorj  I  !  \  ;iu']uin,  London,  folio,  both  of  which 
works  were  reprinted  at  Kieliiiionii.  in  Vii^^iiiia,  in  Ispj, 
in  -1  Mils.  8vo.  He  published  al.so  some  works  on  Naviga- 
tion, and  some  smaller  works  on  America  and  other 
matters.  He  died  in  London,  in  \^\,  in  his  &2ikl 
year. 

Smith,  on  an  expedition  up  the  James  River  and  into 
the  interior,  in  1607,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indiana,  and 
two  men  who  accompanied  liim  were  slain.  He  himself, 
after  being  several  days  in  custody,  was  saved  from  the 
tenabttwk  hy  the<«t»eati«a  nnd  >ntcrfei^||if^gae^h@lC)pg[g 
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taii,  the  daui^hter  of  Powliata.n,  the  principal  chief,  niid  lie 
WA-i  uitimntcly  allowed  to  ruUim  to  JaOM  Town,  now 
reduced  to  forty  wttlei*.  In  1G08,  70  imm  enugnnta 
arrived.  Smith  beg«n  to  est«b)»h  ftiendly  relatioiis  with 

the  natives,  the  coiitifr)-  wns  gradually  cleared,  and  under 
hi*  active  Miperiiiti  ndt  nce  James  Town  began  to  assume 
the  appearaiife  of  a  tbrlifli'd  village. 

In  IGOy  a  new  charter  translVrrcd  to  the  London  Com- 
pany the  powers  wliich  in  tlie  former  the  king  had 
reserved  to  himself.  Ix>rd  Delaware  was  appointed 
ffoveraor  for  life,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  Georse 
iomcn.  Mid  Newport,  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  nine  Twew 
with  SCO  emigrants,  were  nude  commissioners  to  ad- 
miniMcr  the  affairs  of  the  colony  till  Lord  Dclawnre's 
arrival.  A  storm  soiiarated  tlui  fli't't,  and  only  seven  ships 
ruachfd  "\'iri:in:r..  Tlu'  lu-'.v  enii::raiits  were  for  the  most 
part  a  dissolute  set  of  irajwverished  setiUemen  and  liroken 
tradesmen.  Smith  however,  with  nuu  li  difficulty,  main- 
tained bis  authority  over  them,  till  the  accidental  explo- 
sion of  a  bag  of  gunpowder  inflicted  imories  on  his  penon 
which  oblisrcd  him  to  return  to  England  in  1G09. 

Al\er  Smitli's  departure  the  colony  was  soon  abandoned 
to  improvidence  and  idleness  ;  thi'  .store  of  provisions  was 
rapidly  consumed ;  attacks  were  made  by  the  Indians, 
atraggleni  were  murdered,  and  plans  laid  to  destroy  the 
whole  colony.  Smith  had  left  nearly  TitX)  persons;  in  six 
months  the  mimber  was  reduced  to  tiu. 

The  three  eommtsaionen  had  embarked  in  the  eame 
■hip,  and  this  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas.  Out  of 
the  wreck  of  their  ship  and  the  cedars  which  they  felled 
they  built  two  vessels,  in  whicli  they  embarked  for  Vir- 
giiii:i.  whiMo  Ihcy  lurivcii  only  to  find  a  M'cnc  of  extreme 
scarcity  and  distress.  The  whole  body  of  colonists  now 
resolved  to  embark  for  Newfoundland,  and  disperse  them- 
selvee  among  the  fishing-vesselSi  and  before  aailing  dowji 
the  river  would  have  set  fire  to  Jaines  Town  if  they  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  firm  resistance  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gales.  Before  Ihcy  rcaciuil  tlic  moulh  of  the  river  they 
met  tlie  iouir-boat  ui'  Lord  Delaware,  wiio  had  arrived  in 
(.'hesapi'uko  Hav  with  siip])lics  and  enii«;raiils. 

The  loth  or.lune,  IGIO,  was  the  memorable  day  of  the 
rcstoratiou  of  the, colony  to  its  former  scat.  i>ickne»>s  soon 
obliged  Lord  Delaware  to  return;  but  in  the  mean  time 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  had  been  sent  out  with  libeial  supplies ; 
and  nt  the  end  of  August,  161 L  Sir  "niomas  Gates  landed 
l(fK)  fnii:^^ran?s  from  m\  ships.  Tin*  colony  now  amounted 
to  7tH)  nun.  Ciates  v. as  ai>itoiiiltd  governor,  and  founded, 
nuich  farther  up  the  rivi  r,  a  new  '  j)laiitatioo/ whidl  be 
called  Henrico,  m  honour  of  Prince  llenry. 

From  this  time  the  eotony  advanced  in  security  and 
prosperity,  which  were  eqieeialhr  promoted  by  the  curious 
circumatanoe  of  a  marriage  solemnieed  aeeording  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  between  a  respectable 
young  Englishman,  John  Uolfe,  and  Pocahonta.i,  who 
had  more  than  oaee  saved  the  life  of  Smitli.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  confirmed  peace  with  her  lather  Powhatan, 
which  he  extended  to  other  Indian  tribes  under  his  infln- 
cnce.  Pocahontas  sailed  with  her  husband  to  England, 
and  became  an  object  of  admiration  both  at  court  and  in 
London,  which  her  conduct  aa  a  wife  and  mother  after- 
wards conflmed  and  eontimied.  There  are  families  still 
ill  '•'"iririnia  who  are  proud  of  their  deftcent  from  that  union. 

Su  Thomas  Ciates  returned  to  England  in  March,  1614, 
leaving  tlie  ;:overiiment  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Thonirus  Dale. 
The  Use  of  loiiacco,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Walter  lluleigh  several  years  before  the  settle- 
ment of  James  Town,  extended  rapidly,  pcihape  more 
ranidly  from  the  attempts  of  King  James  to  iircjudlee  his 
Kuojects  against  it ;  nnd  it  wa^  soon  fbund  ttiat  it  might 
be  profitably  cultivafed  in  \'irginia. 

lew  females  had  y»t  \fnlurcd  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  hut 
in  1G19  '  ninety  ajrreeable  persons,  young  and  iiicornipt,' 
were  induced  to  embark,  at  the  expense  of  the  Lomlon 
Company,  on  a  mnrriagc  speculation.  In  August,  1620, 
a  Dutch  ship  of  war  entered  James  River,  and  landed 
twenty  negroes  for  sale,  which  was  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  negro  slaves  into  the  English  colonies.  In  1G21 
sixty  more  females  v.ire  sent  out,  'maids  of  virtuous 
cdvaation,  j'oung  and  haudsom-.'.'  The  fir»t  lot  of  it-males 
was  bought  by  the  colonists  for  12()  ll>s.  of  tobacco 
each,  but  the  second  brought  \\».  each.  These  sixty 
females  however  only  formed  a  portion  of  1200  persons 
whom  the  energy  of  Sir  Edward  Sandys,  the  treoawrer  of  the 
London  Company,  sent  out  in  one  yew.  ttomlya  waa  wn- 


ceeded  as  treasurer  of  the  Company  by  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, the  friend  of  Shakspere,  and  in  July,  Ki'Jl.  a 
written  constitution  was  bestowed  on  the  colony,  which 
waa  ftnini«l  on  the  principles  of  the  English  eonstitntion ; 
a  governor  and  permanent  council  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Company :  a  general  ajsembly  waa  to  be  con- 
vened yearly,  which  might  exercise  full  legislative  power, 
subject  to  a  negative  by  the  governor  and  ratification 
by  the  London  f'ompany;  and  the  courts  of  justice 
were  to  conform  to  the  laws  arKl  manner  of  trial  used  in 
England. 

Powhatan  had  died  in  1618,  and  «M  meeeeded  by  hia 

younger  brother,  who  was  hostile  to  the  Engfiah.  In 

"iCi^  the  Indians  prepared  to  make  a  secret  and  simul- 
taneous attack  on  the  whole  colony,  preserviTiir  to  the 
last  moment  the  laimniasre  of  friendship.  On  the  22nd 
of  March.  1622,  at  midday  and  in  the  same  hour,  'M7 
persons,  children  and  women,  as  well  as  men,  scattered 
in  distant  villages  extending  140  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  nver,  were  morderedT  with  eveiy  aggravation  of 
cnielty ;  but  the  massncre  was  limited  to  the  distant  vil- 
ln?es.  The  nicbl  before  tl;e  attack  an  Indian  had  revealed 
llu!  iilot  to  an  juiu:lishiiian  whom  he  wished  to  save,  niul 
James  Town  and  the  nearest  settlements  were  on  their 
guard.  The  Indians  fled  ftom  every  place  where  they  met 
with  prepared  resistance.  A  war  of  extermination  ensued; 
and  new  supplies  and  asiirtanee  were  promptly  sent  firom 
England. 

Soon  after  this  a  quarrel  ensued  between  King  James 
and  the  London  Compan\-,  the  result  of  which  wa*.  tliat  in 
1624  the  ])atcnts  were  cancelled  and  the  company  dis- 
solved. Tiie  management  of  the  colony  was  entrusted  to 
a  governor  and  covinselloi^*,  who  were  limited  to  sixteen, 
diaries  I.  attempted  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  ])rofits 
of  the  tobacco  tnde,  but  he  was  resisted  by  the  colonista ; 
and  the  new  governor.  Sir  John  Harvey,  who  was  vefy  un- 
popular, w  as  *  thrust  out  of  hi.s  government,'  and  sent  to 
Knirlaud.  in  10,T),  to  be  tried  for  attempting  to  betray  the 
interests  of  the  colonists.  The  commi.ssioncrs  sent  over 
witli  Harvey  were  not  even  allowed  to  state  the  charges 
against  him,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  oeenpyfais  Ibimer 
station,  which  he  retained  till  1639. 

On  the  I8lh  d  April,  1644,  another  attempt  to  anni- 
hilate the  ooloiiy  by  a  general  maasacre  was  made  by  the 
Indians.  They  killed  about  300  on  the  firontier  settle- 
ments, but  were  soon  repulsed,  and  fled  to  a  distance.  The 
prosperity  and  population  of  the  colony,  thouirh  checked, 
for  a  time,  afterwards  ailv.^.neod  ni]>iiily.  In  1G4H  there 
were  trading  in  Virginia  ten  ships  from  London,  two  from 
Bristol,  twelve  Dutch,  and  seven  from  New  Engbod,  and 
the  number  oC  edonista  waa  about  20y000i. 

Virginia waaiBipoeed  to lesisttherepubHean  government 
of  England,  but  in  1G;V2  was  compelled  to  sidimit.  In  lti73 
f'harles  II.  granted  the  whole  province  of  Virtinia  to  the 
loriJs  (_'uli)epperand  Arden  forthirty-one years ;  and,  besides 
this  ground  of  offence,  parts  of  the  N'aviL'ation  Laws  were 
deemed  highlv  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  VirgioitliB; 
revolts  took  place  in  1663, 1671,  and  1675,  but  they  were  eup- 
preased ;  at  length,  in  1078,  the  colony  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion  under  a  leader  called  Bacon,  and  the  insurgents 
pillaged  the  houses  of  the  royalists  and  set  fire  to  James 
Town,  which  w.-w  reduced  to  ashes.  An  armament  was 
sent  out  from  England  under  Sir  .lohn  Berry,  but  before  it 
arrived  Baeon  had  fallen  sick  and  died,  and  the  insurgents 
became  dispirited,  and  were  dispersed.  From  this  time 
till  1688  the  Virginians  were  in  a  state  of  eoothiaal  eolfi- 
sion  with  the  king  of  England  and  the  governor  of  the 
colony.  In  1089,  on  the  aceeeiion  of  Wifliam  and  Mary, 
a  more  liberal  and  conciliator}' policy  wa^  adopted  Imv.u  iU 
the  colony,  under  which  it  continued  to  flourish  till  IT*;}, 
when  theotamp  Act  was  ^jroposed,  and  the  .Xnieriean  ^^a^, 
which  broke  out  a  few  yenis  afterwards,  led  to  a  separa- 
tion of  all  the  North  Ameiican  colonies  from  the  parent 
state.  The  tint  state  constitution  of  Vitgioia  was  aoopted 
June  29, 1976. 

(Smith's  Generall  Historieof  Virginia,  vf-r. ;  Bancroft's 
Hititory  of  tht-  United  Sfntrs :  Buckingham's  .S/.j  '^'» 
of  Americii,\d\.  ii. ;  Dickens's  .Iwprirun  AWr*  ,•  Martin  s 
Giizetteer  of  I  'irginia  ;  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefermn  (Intro- 
ductory chapter  i  ;  Jour  mil  if  Education,  \o\.  iv.,  'Edu- 
cation in  America  ;'  EncyclnjKedia  Americana  ;  AmenciM 
Almanac,  1837.  1H41,  1H43. ; 

VIHGINIAN  SNAKE  HOOT.   [Polyoala  Ssbma.:  , 
VXRGI'NIUS.  [ViMWU.]        Digitized  byX-OoOle 
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VIRGI'XIUS  RUFUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  Nero,  who  sent  him  into  exile,  u  Tacittu  saya, 
iiierelv  because  he  was  a  man  of  reputation.  (Tacit., 
Annate  XT.  71 :  Dion  Can.,  Ixii.  27.)  He  appears  to  be 
tke  MOM  w  the  VibsiBiua  Flaocui  who  is  menUoned  in  the 
•nttmt  *  life  of  Feniui,'  and  of  whom  this  poet  was  a 

upil.    From  Quinctilian  (iii.  1,  $  21  ;  compare  iii.  fi, 

44;  iv.  1,  §  23;  vii.  4,  ^  2-J ;  xi.  3,  ^  12B\  who  speaks 
of  him  as  his  contemporar)-,  wc  learn  that  he  wrote  a 
work  on  rhetoric,  whicn  was  mor«  accurate  than  those  of 
fab  predecessors  ;  but  HOiMlgMnli  ofthil  work  are  extant. 
Smm  Modem  chtioa  have  awppcMd  Tiigimos  Roftu  to  be 
tho  lulhor  of  the  *  BhotoiWA  td  BerMndam,'  tfMeh  is 
usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Cicero ;  but  nothing; 
certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  (Schiits's  Proucrnium 
to  his  edition  of  Cicero's  '  Opera  Rhetorica.') 

VIRGO  I, Constellation),  the  sixth  constellation  in  the 
to<i».'ic,  surrounded  by  Libra,  Bootes,  Leo,  and  Corvus.  It 
is  beat  known  by  two  remarkable  stars :  the  first,  Spiea  (a 
Vircinis),  a  star  ofthe  first  magnitude,  ia  in  the  haind,  which 
holds*  4MIB  of  eomt  typical  of  the  hirrcat,  which  ap- 
proaehed  in  the  time  oT the  Oreehi  aa  the  sun  nearcd  thu 
•tar ;  the  other,  Praevindcmiatrix,  or  Vindemiatrix  (e 
Virginia),  look  its  name  from  the  vintage.  The  star  Spica 
forms  a  remarkable  triangle  with  Arctunis  and  /3  Leonis 
(or  Denebola) ;  and  of  the  Diight  stars  in  this  thansle,  Vin- 
demiatrix ie  fha  OM  a«MMt  to  the  Una  joiaiiy  AietnruB 
and  fi  Leonis. 

The  principal  stars  an  as  Mfows 
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Hetiiod  and  Aratus  unite  in  representing  Virgo  (o  be 
Justice,  who  retired  to  Heaven  when  the  golden  age  came 
to  an  end :  the  foroMr  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Jnpiter 
and  Themis;  the  latter*  of  Astrseus  and  Anraia:  oQwis 
make  her  to  be  Fortune,  others  Ceres,  &c. 

VraiATHUS  or  VIRIATUS  (o*.pi<ir«<>c).  the  leadet  of 
the  Liisitanians,  in  Hispajiia,  in  their  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, about  the  middle  of  the  second  centurj'  B.C.  He  is 
iir^it  mentioned  on  the  occasion  when  the  Koman  praetor 
Scrvius  Galba  treacherously  massacred  a  large  body  of 
the  Lusitanians  (b.c.  150).  Viriathus  was  one  of  tha  few 
who  escaped.  In  the  year  140  B.a,  a  Lontanian  armj 
hning  been  defeated  bf  Oidns  Vetilins,  tiie  ftagiliTee.'wlM 
were  blockaded,  were  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when 
Viriathus,  who  haj)pened  to  be  present,  reminded  them  of 
the  trcaclK  ry  of  Galba,  and  by  a  bold  and  skilful  ma- 
noeuvre released  them,  and  was  appointed  their  peiieral.  In 
a  battle  which  took  place  shortly  atlcrwards,  he  defeated 
and  killed  Vetiliu?.  In  the  three  following  years  he  de- 
feated saccesBvely  the  praetors  C.  Plautius,  Claudias  Uni- 
manus,  and  C.  Nigidiusfinhis.  Xha  next  veer  (b.&  146) 
the  Romans  sent  against  mm  fha  eoRSoI  Q.  ndnns  Ibod* 
mus  Aeniilianns,  who  checked  his  successful  course  in 
this  and  the  following  year.  In  143  u.c.  Viriathus  was 
again  successful  against  the  propraetor  Q.  Pompeius, 
whose  successor,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus,  carried 
on  the  war  during  the  next  two  years  with  various  success. 
At  length,  in  abC.  14i0»  the  consul  Q.  Senrilius  Caepio  ob- 
tdnedfhe  perwn  of  Yiriattma  bjr  tlie  trcaeheiy  of  some  of 
that  chieftain's  intimate  ftienda,  and  put  him  to  deatl^ 
after  he  had  led  the  Luataniana  tor  ei^tveara,  or,  sa 
others  say,  fourteen,  rcckoaiog  ftOB  the  DCglinia(  Of  thO 
Celtiberic  war  in  h.c.  153. 

The  Roman  writers  say  that  Viriathus  was  first  a  shep- 
herd and  huntsman ;  then  a  leader  of  robbers,  by  which 
they  mean  what  a  modem  Spaniard  would  call  a  Guerilla 
chieftain :  and  at  hMt  agrest  oomnaader,  whob  bad  fortuno 
flivoured  him,  wonM  have  fennded  an  aayianiudi  greater 
than  his  native  rnnntry,  or,  as  Floras espRmat  iti  WOUld 
have  been  the  Kouuilus  of  Spain. 

(Appian,  De  Reb.  Hisp.,  59-75 ;  I>iv.,  Fpii.,  Hi.,  liv. ; 
Diodorus  Siculus,  x.,  p.  72-80,  97 ;  Valerius  Maximus, 
vi.  4,  $  2  ;  ix.  6,  $  4;  Obsequens,  81,  8S;  OnwOB, 
Floras,  ii.  17 ;  Eatropius,  iv.  16.) 

VI'ROLA  BBBPFERA,  a  large  tree  of  Guyana,  which 
belongs  properly  to  the  genus  Myristica,  end  is  in  feci 
by  some  cafied  nutmeg  of  Cayenne,  and  has  the  anno 
properties  aa  many  of  the  other  species  of  that  genus. 
'Vhen  incisions  are  made  into  the  bark,  a  reddish  gluti- 
nous juice  exudes,  which,  when  fresh,  is  used  as  a  caustic, 
and  which  concentrates  in  time.  The  mace  is  of  a  red 
colour,  and  within  it  the  kernel  is  of  a  whitish  colour, 
which,  when  powdered  and  put  into  boiling  water,  yields 
a  yellowhdi-ooloand  fettf  sabstaaeo  wmeh  swims  on  the 
surface;  it  is  caustic  in  tsste.  and  has  ftshght  odour  of 
nutmeg.  In  the  country  candles  are  made  of  it,  hcneo 
Europeans  call  the  tree  Portf  Suif.  Tlie  natives  of  Oya- 
poi  call  it  voironche  ;  theGalibis,  ayajia  and  virola,  which 
was  adopted  as  Uie  generic  name.  M.  Bonastre  says  it 
yields  l>y  distillation  only  a  amall  quantity  of  essential  oil, 
which  is  lighter  than  water.  Ibis  vantable  fat  or  tallow 
is  sometiaMS  met  with  in  oommerea  m  sooars  loaves.  It 
is  less  fitted  fbr  aflbrding  light  then  ordmaiy  tallow,  be- 
cause it  melts  at  a  lower  temperature.  It  is  unMiitaUa  tor 
plasters  because  it  is  caustic:  semitransparent  soap  is  how- 
ever sometimes  made  with  it. 

VIRTUAL  VF.LOC'ITIES.  The.  name  of  the /jnnc/p/tf 
(^virtual  velocities,  which  is  giTen  to  what  is  perha{>s  the 
most  important  generaliiation  in  mechanics,  is  very  ill 
fitted  to  express  Uie  idea  which  is  to  be  conveyed.  It  will 
take  soma  naee  to  prepare  even  the  mathematical  reader, 
unless  he  t>e  already  acquiinited  with  the  subject,  ftr  tta 
reception  of  this  principle  as  a  real  and  P^T"^ '^'j**^ 
quence  of  the  laws  of  matter.  As  long  as  it  xs  oiirf  treated 
as  a  nuitheniatical  mo<le  of  expressing  gcometric;il  condi- 
tions, its  import  \*  hardly  seen,  and  ilb  value  is  lesstntvi  by 
a  want  of  perfect  conviction. 

Our  works  on  mechanics  are  now  written  in  so  very 
cold  a  style,  and  mathematical  deduction  ha.s  so  completely 
taken  the  phuee  of  aveijthing  else,  that  little  space  is  given 
even  to  interpretation  of  results,  and  none  to  illustration 
of  first  principles.  Tlie  consequence  is,  a  strong  leaning 
to  purely  mathemalical  definitions,  which,  though  they 
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place  the  8tiu1i'i;t  in  tlit-  ?mallpst  possible  lime  at  the  be- 

Sinmiii^  of  his  (..uior  ui'  ileducUuii,  iievertlu'le-is  make  it 
ifficuit  for  him  ever  to  connect  liis  first  pimeiplcs  fiibt 
cquatiotu  we  ouglit  ratlier  to  call  them)  with  the  actual 

Eropertiea  of  the  matter  around  him,  and  with  the  phraseo- 
H|y  which  tight  aud  touch  make  bimfMlto  be  justifiable. 
We  do  not  like  the  ayi>tem  of  mechaiun  inwhidi  velocity 
is  only  ds  :  dt,  moving  pressure  but  a  name  for  mdv  :  Jt, 
and  the  principle  of  virtual  velocilie*  nothinfl:  but  a  nick- 
name for  i:r  /y  =r  0.  l"ur  a  proper  description  of  real  facts, 
we  would  ralliLi  that  nature  should  abhor  a  vaeiiiuu,  tliat 
fluid  should  try  to  linii  its  level,  that  the  centre  ol  gravity 
uliould  endeavour  to  dc!»cend  as  low  as  po^siblu,  ar.d  so  mi. 
Of  Buch  language  the  mathematician  nuii^t  allow  tin  i  i , 
iX  the  learner  ia  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  reauita  of  meciiaoics : 
Md  in  no  ease  is  each  penBiaion  of  more  importance  than 
in  the  illustration  of  the  principle  before  us. 

When  we  say  that  any  system  whatever  is  in  etiuilibiiiuu, 
iiudcr  the  action  of  forces,  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  word 
equiiibrunu  is  only  used  for  a  state  of  rest,  as  oppo^ied  to 
one  of  motion  ;  which  last  is  possible  to  be  ima^^ed.  and 
might  actuallv  take  placet  if  it  were  not  tlukt  the  impressed 
fixeea  mutaally  oountenet  each  others  effseta.  If  a  sys- 
tem could  not  move,  if  so  many  of  its  points  were  fixed 
that,  conflstently  with  those  points  remaining  fixed,  no 

ffeometiical  possibility  of  motion  \\  as  IcH,  it  would  be  use- 
ess  to  a.sk  wild  her  any  given  set  of  forces  would  keep  that 
system  in  equilibrium  or  not.  For  the  aiiswiT  would  be 
that  the  syateiu  must  be  in  equilibrium,  forces  or  no  forces. 
But  when  it  U  left  ptWiblc  that  a  q^em  may  move,  it 
then  becomes  m  question  whether  a  given  set  of  forces  will 
entirely  prevent  all  motion,  or  will  cause  one  of  the  i>os- 
sible  motions  to  begin :  and  the  alternative  may  be  re- 
stricted by  the  use  of  as  small  a  portion  of  time  as  we 
lih  a^e.  What  will  take  place  during  the  fii>t  millionth  of 
a  hccond  alter  tlie  forces  are  applied,  rc»t  or  motion  ?  And 
iu^itead  of  the  millionth  of  a  second,  any  smaller  fraction 
may  be  used  ;  so  that  we  may  say  the  question  of  rest  or 
motion,  the  settlement  which  of  the  two  is  to  take  place, 
may  be  eouHdered  as  one  which  involves  but  an  infinitely 
small  portion  of  time.  We  dtall  throughout  this  article 

use  the  language  of  the  iiiriiii'e-iuuLl  raU  ub.i-^.  leavinsj  it 
to  the  reader  to  reduce  it  to  the  sIiic'.l.-  toiiu,  u'  he  think 
that  there  is  such  a  thing. 

Now  all  tiie  different  infinitely  small  motions  of  which 
it  is  possible  that  a  .system  may  take  any  oneduiil^fhe 
infinitely  small  time  dt  which  elapses  after  forces  are  ap- 
pUed  to  it — are  called  virtual  motions.  This  word  is  not 
used  in  the  meaoing  which  it  commonly  bears,  as  when 
we  say  that  a  man  who  does  not  prosecute  a  claim  vir- 
tually 'as  good  as  I  abandons  it.  When  John  Bernoulli 
used  ihii  adjective  fatid  we  can  find  none  prior  to  him 
who  did  80)  it  was  in  a  sense  which  it  will  not  now  bear: 
by  a  virtual  velocity  he  meant  any  infinitely  small  vclo- 
aty,  or  increase  of  velocity.  But  in  modem  times,  vir- 
tual is  used  in  the  sense  of  potential,  or  posnble :  a  virtual 
motion  is  one  which  a  sjitem  might  take,  whether  it  Uke 
It  or  not:  thus  if  forces  keep  a  system  at  rest,  it  will  not 
take  anyone  whatsoever  of  the  virtual  (or  j^iossible;  mo- 
tions; but  if  they  c!;»  not  keep  it  at  rest,  it  will,  in  the 
time  dt  which  eiapses  after  the  forces  are  applied,  take 
some  one  of  the  virtual  motions,  to  the  exeliision  of  the 
rest.  Ncvertlieless,  as  long  as  it  is  geometrically  possible 
that  any  one  given  motion  might  have  taken  place,  wc  are 
at  liberty  to  suppose  that  tMt  motion  baa  takei)  place 
(vrhidl  is  simply  making  an  arhitrary  displaceinent  St  the 
CTttem),  if  tnr  so  doing,  and  notin»  the  displacements  which 
the  dinerent  paHs  receive,  we  c  an  draw  any  conclusions  as 
to  the  eoiii!itions  of  rtpiilibriuin. 

^Vhen  we  see  a  s\ stem  in  ecjuiiibriuni,  experience  tells 
us  that  t!u  re  ;ii<  i  (t  .rts  at  motion  which  are  counteracted. 
Remove  any  one  ol  the  forces  or  any  part  of  one  of  them, 
and  motion  immediaufy  begins.  It  is  true  nat  friction 
and  other  resistances  pievtot  our  having  so  good  a  per- 
oeption  of  this  truth  as  we  otherwise  miijht  have;  since. 
When  equilibrating  forces  are  removed  in  whole  or  in  pail, 
ftietioB  frequently  supplies  the  place  ami  maintains  tlie 
equilibrium.  A  little  reflexion  will  however  make  it  appa- 
rent that  when  a  system  Is  once  in  eqnilihriuin.  no  addition 
or  siibtraction  of  forces  can  be  uiaile  without  producing 
motion,  unless  the  forces  added  or  w  iiluii  awa  be  such  as 
by  themselves  would  maintain  equilibrium. 

A  system,  then,  at  rest,  makes  effoits  to  more,  which 


efTorts  nrc  eoinitemcted;  and  the  mathematical  conditions 
ol  t<iUKibnuin,  whatever  they  may  be,  must  expte-^i  that 
e\eiy  I'oice  eutlea\our8  to  produce  motion;  must  contain, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  measure  of  the  energ)'  of  tbst 
force :  and  must  show  that  a  complete  counteraction  of 
the  enorts  at  motion  takes  place.  But  here  siiacs  a  qufs* 
tion,  and  one  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  tts 
comprehension  of  our  principle.  The  number  of  virtatl 
motions  is  usually  infinite : — ^Doei  any  given  system  of 
forces  make  an  effort  to  produce  ever)'  one  of  them,  or 
some  only  ?  We  know  that,  if  the  forces  do  not  produce 
equilibrium,  one  oi  the  \irtual  motions  ensues  in  the  Jit>t 
dt  following  the  application  of  the  forces,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  re.Ht :  it  ought  not  tiwrtfiwe  to  surprise  the  sto: 
dent  if  he  were  told  that,  for  emiy  giT«D  set  of  fiucmCa 
given  system  being  always  understood),  some  one  nODon 
prevented  is  every  motion  prevented.    But  in  point  of  !>ict 
the  direct  contrary  is  true,  in  rigid  systems  at  least:  gene- 
rally speakiiikr,  there  is  but  one  clajs  ol'  virtual  motions 
winch  a  given  set  of  forces  has  not  a  tendency  to  ptoduce, 
and  any  one  of  the  rest  may  be  produced.   Our  meaning 
will  appear  in  .the  following  explanation : — ^We  have  seen 
[RoTATiox,  p.  177]  that  every  infinitely  small  motion  of  a 
rigid  system  may  be  produced  by  a  screwlike  motion,* 
namely,  rotation  round  an  axis,  accompanied  by  a  slinping 
up  or  down  that  axis.    Take  any  line  for  an  axis,  ana  sup- 
pose a  screw,  tilted  to  its  receiving  screw  the  latter  ira- 
inoveal)ly  h\ed  in  space  ,  to  be  described  with  that  axis: 
suppose  also  that  the  system  to  which  the  forces  are  ap- 
plied is  fixed  to  the  screw.  Here  th&n  is  every  virtual 
motion  prevented,  execpi  one ;  so  that  if  the  system  bena 
to  move,  it  must  take,  that  one  moti^.  Mow  apply  Uh 
given  set  of  fbreei,  and  resolve  them  all  in  directions 
parallel  to  the  aids,  fcnd  in  planes  perpendicular  to  it. 
There  must  be  motion  unless  the  former  forces  destroy 
each  other,  and  the  latter  have  a  resultant  or  resuUsnh 
passing  through  the  axis.    Consequently,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions (which,  though  infinite  m  number,  arc  few  com- 
pared with  thfe  rest),  a  given  set  of  forces,  acting  on  a 
given  qpitemf  will  produce  any  virtual  motion,  if  otben  be 
excluded;  hut  when  there  are  various  virtual  motioniMt 
excluded,  the  system,  if  the  fnrei  s  do  not  balance  dnc 
another,  will  take  one  in  preference  to  any  of  the  rest. 
The  preceding  argument  ought  to  be  more  develojied,  but 
we  have  not  room  for  such  an  explanation  as  would  be 
intelligible  to  every  one  :  most  of  the  difficulty  indeed  lies 
in  the  purely  geometrical  conception  of  motioO,  and  is 
foreign  to  dur  uticle. 

We  are  to  expect,  then,  as  the  condition  of  Equilibrium, 
a  collection  of  conditions  an  infinite  number,  imjilylfls; 
that,  of  a:i  infinite  number  of  motions,  possible  d  priori, 
the  given  s\  stein  of  forces  makes  each  and  everv  one  im- 
possible. To  make  it  ;s]ipear  in  what  the  conJitiun  may 
probably  consist,  look  at  the  followmg  cases If  one  point 
of  the  ^-stem  be  fixed,  forces  iqtfliicd  at  tbitt  point  lire 
useless,  for  they  only  produce  ft  pnnhrt  tir  Mrain  on  the 
fixed  point,  and  imraer  prcAnote  nof  Retard  any  virtwl 
motion.  If  one  point  he  restrained  to  move  upon  a  given 
burt'ace  or  curve,  forces  perpoiuliculiu-  to  th:it  surface  ti 
curve  are  nselcvs  for  a  similar  reason.  Tlius  sunjx><c  OT\t 
point  must  be  retained  on  a  given  horizontal  plane  ;  any 
weight  added  to  that  point  has  no  effect  on  the  oquiii- 
briura ;  it  is  merely  equivalent  to  so  much  weight  laid 
upon  the  plane.t  Generally  then,  a  force  produces  no 
Mfoet  in  eaiitthrium  unless  the  point  to  which  it  il  ^ipli«i 
can  move  «i  fha  dirtvtion  o/  that  /bree  .•  thus  Weight  pw* 
dure<5  no  effect  when  applied  to  a  point  of  which  all  the 
virtual  motions  are  honzonfal.  Rut  let  the  plane  be  cVer 
so  little  inclined  to  tlie  hori/nti,  ami  a  point  restricted  to 
move  upon  it  has  -^onicw  hat  of  vertical  motion :  weiglit 
applied  at  that  i)oint  will  have  some  effect  in  equilibriuin. 
It  would  be  natural  to  conclude  (and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  in  these  d  priori  views  we  are  only  stating  strong 
prolmbiliHes)  that  the  more  freely  a  point  may  move  in 
the  direction  of  the  force  which  acts  upon  it,  the  grertw 
the  effect  of  that  force  in  producing  or  disturbing  equili- 
brium. Now  since  it  is  sufficiently' evident  that,  <r<r/«n< 
parilmf^  a  fbcee  baa  mm  or  ImelRet  in  pMpoitiaa  laito 
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lituds,  for  instance,  that,  under  riven  circnnjstance*, 
iC  pounds  of  pressure  produce  twice  the  effect  or  one 
Mnult  it  wena  th*t  for  any  given  virtual  motion,  the 
eHiot  of  each  fore«  varies  jointly  as  the  ma^itude  of  the 
force,  and  the  len£rth  over  which,  in  that  virtual  motion, 
(he  point  of  appUcation  mpvtis  in  the  direction  ol°  the 
fliee.  That  n,  ngppoM  A  to.  b«  tlit  pcnnt  of  ippHettion 

'  T 


of  the  force,  and  AO  to  represent  its  direction  «nd  magni- 
fnde.  In  one  virtual  or  possible  motion  of  the  system,  let 

A  bp  tmiisl'erred  to  R,  inlinitcly  near  to  A.  Dr;uv  RS 
pt'ipendii'iilar  upon  QA,  then  AS  is  the  space  moved  over 
m  the  direction  of  the  force  ;  and  if  the  forec  contain  P 
units  of  pressure,  Px  AS  is  the  product  on  the  value  of 
^pbid^  the  eiRciency  of  the  force  seems  to  have  some  de- 
PMulenee.  Here  however  the  motion  AS  is  in  the  direc* 
Qa^  of  the  force,  and  the  force  helpsto  produce  that  motion; 
for  it  is  obviously  easier,  cteteris  jutnht/'t,  that  the  point  A 
should  move  in  the  direction  AK,  when  the  force  acts  in 
the  direction  AQ,  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  same 
(orce  had  acted  in  the  opposite  direction  AT.  But  sup- 
pose that  another  virtual  motion  might  brinp  A  to  V. 
DraiMr  VW  perpendicular  to  AT;  then  AW  is  the  space 
nored  over  in  the  direction  of  th«  fi>reo,  and  Px  Aw  is 
Hm  product  on  which  the  efficiency  of  the  force  seema  to 
depend.  Bui  here  the  motion  AW  is  in  the  direction 
opiiosite  to  that  of  the  force,  and  it  is  obviously  lesn  easy 
that  tiie  point  A  should  move  in  the  direction  AV,  when 
the  force  acts  in  the  direction  AQ,  than  it  would  have 
been  if  the  force  had  acted  in  the  opposite  directiop  AT. 
Hence,  to  what  has  preceded*  we  maj  probtbly  idd  that 
the  efl^oieocy  of  %  foree,  in  pronotinf  or  j»rmfttia(  one 
riven  kind  of  vlrtniJ  motion,  is  to  be  connoered  as  or  one 

kind  or  another  acrorJi'i^  for  that  motion,  the  virtual 
motion  ui  tiie  point  of  application,  estimated  in  the  line  of 
action  of  the  Uuet,  bwith  thodifeetion  of  theforoe,  or 
opposite  to  it. 

These  conjectures  for  they  arc  nothiuf;  mora,  tlill  diow 
of  tto  ]mnctpl«  of  virtual  velocities,  the  moment  it  is 
aaiMMmccd,  ttnit  it  is  a  highly  reasonable  and  probable 

principle.  It  may  be  announced  as  follows :— -Let  the 
forces  which  are  applied  to  a  system,  at  different  points, 
be  P,  Q.  R,  Sec,  each  in  an  assigned  direction.  Let  one 
of  the  virtual  ithat  is,  possible j  motions  which  the  system 
may  undergo  in  the  infinitely  small  time  di  succeeding  the 
moment  of  application  of  the  forces,  be  supposed  to  be 
given,  upon  tnal.  DeconuKMO  the  several  motions  of  the 
points  of  application  of  the  (brcea  each  into  two,  one  in 
the  Hne  of  the  applied  force,  the  other  perpendicular  to 
that  line :  let  fip,  Jq,  dr,  &e.  be  the  resolved  motions  in 
the  lines  nf  the  forces,  and  let  those  be  reckoned  positive 
which  are  in  the  directions  of  the  forces,  and  negative 
which  are  in  the  contrary  directions.  Then  P^p  +  + 
RJr  -I-  Stc.  is  a  quantity  on  which  it  depends  whather  the 

R'ven  virtual  motion  can  actually  take  plae^  or  not  If 
ip  +  Qdq^Rdr-{-  fto.  sO,  that  motion  cannot  be  the 
result  of  the  applied  forces  :  but  if  Pi/p  -f-  Qdq  -J-  Rd!r  -j- 
ficc.  be  not  =  0,  that  motion  mui/  take  place.  And  there  is 
equilibrium,  that  is,  no  one  of  the  possible  motions  can 
•ctua%  take  place,  when  Pdp  -t-  Qdq  +  Rdr  +  &c.  is 
•hransOk  fw  aveKjr  virtual  motion;  and  there  is  not 
•qnuibriom  when  one  or  more  virtual  notions  can  be 
assigned,  for  which  Pdjp  +  iUr  He.  is  not  =  a 
This  is  the  principle  of  viriual  MfoctMtr,  as  to  which  per- 
haps the  first  thing  that  will  strike  the  reader  is  that  the 
word  velocity  does  not  occur  in  tlio  explanation  of  it.  But 
if  we  suppose  the  virtual  motion  oi  the  syblein  1o  bo  a*  tu- 
alljT  perlormed  in  the  time  dt,  then  the  velocities  of  the 
pouUs  of  application,  in  the  directions  of  the  several  forces, 
«M  ikndt,  dq-.dt,  dr-.dt,  9tc^  aod  tho  poii^lo  above 
■tatta       be  affirmed  of 


mstead  of  Pdip  +  Qdq  +  Rt/r +  &c.  But  the  latter  u  ihf 
more  convenient  of  the  two.  llie  product  is  called  the 
mmimit  of  Ifm  force  P,  which  is  not  a  well-chosen  term, 
afaiee  *  moment  *  is  used  in  other  senses;.  It  would  be 
much  better  (  though  we  sliall  not  here  depart  from  esta- 
blished U'<a£re^i  that  Vdp  should  be  called  the  measure  of 
the  cquililiiatir.L'  power  ofthe  force  P,  or.  in  one  word,  the 
potrer*  of  the  force  P  :  with  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
promotion  or  hindrance  of  those  virtual  motions  only,  in 
whi<9i  is  the  part  of  the  motion  which  is  in  the  line  of 
P%  action.  No  perfectly  general  proof  of  this  principle 
has  been  iriven  ;  indeed  to  npply  it  demonstratively  1o  the 
eases  of  fluid  and  tra-scou?*  Mslcins  would  require  a  know- 
ledge of  the  constituent  pails  of  matter,  and  of  tlu^ir  con- 
nection with  each  other,  which  we  do  not  possess.  But 
the  cases  in  which  it  can  be  strictly  shown  are  vcrj'  exten- 
sive :  all  cases  whatsoever  in  which  the  conditions  of  eqnl> 
librium  can  be  established  admit  of  the  truth  of  this  prii»- 
ciple  being  shown  d  pn^trriori.  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  reasons  of  which  will  prcently  appear ;  and  when  it  is 
assumed,  it  always  Irads  to  results  which  are  consistent  with 
the  othi  r  known  principli  N  of  mechanics.  In  the  demon- 
stration which  we  give,  w  e  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  case 
of  forces  which  act  upon  points,  which  are  cither  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  or  some  or  all  of  which  are  connected 
by  rigid  rods  without  weight:  and  our  limits  require  us  to 
speak  bnt  brie1!y  of  a1)  the  steps  whicih  are  purely  mathe- 
matical. Ordinary  works  on  mechanic!*  give  the  simple 
illustrations  Tihirh  the  beginner  wants :  and  it  is  impos- 
sililr  in  read  Hiiyt hing like  a  general  demonstration  without 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  infinitesimal  calculus  and 
with  the  principal,  formolm  ot  algebraic  geometry  of  three 
dimensions. 

First,  let  there  be  a  angle  point  A,  the  coordinates  of 
which  are  x,  y,  and  x.'  Let  there  act  upon  this  point*the 
forces  P,  in  a  direction  which  makes  witn  the  axes,  angles 

a.  (i,  y  ;  P',  the  diri  i  tiiMi  of  which  makes  angles  a',  f}',  y\ 
&c.  Let  the  point  A  move  to  B,  the  coordinates  of  which 
arc  .r  -f  dr,  y-{-dy,z  -{-dz,  and  let  AB  make  the  angles 
X)  ik  V  with  the  axes.  Ttien 

ABsV(d^+<^-H:«^ 

dx  dn  ds 
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AB"  '^'•'-AB'  — 

Now  11)0  lino  .\IJ  dpcompo-od  in  the  diiecliottof  Ff  (^V4I 

AB  X  cos  (angl^  made     P  with  AB^  or 

AB  (ooa  A .  ooa  « cos  ^ .  cos /3 -f  cos  y .  cos  y) 
or  ciMa.dc  +  eMfi.djf-^Koax'dzxtfyt. 
Hence  the  moment  of  the  foroe  P  is  P  eo^a.dx  +  V 

coa  /3 .  rfy  +  P  cos  y  .  dz,  and  the  .sum  of  the  momentt,  of 
all  the  foicis  IS  lU  S(P  cos  a; -|- </// 2  fP  co*  fi)  +  dz 
X  P  cos  y),  where  X  .P  cos  a  >1and-s  lur  P  cos  a -f- P' 
cos  a' kc,  aod  so  &a.  But  hen  there  is  e(pii!ihnum 
2  (.P  cos  a  =(l,sioea  P  cos  a,  P'  cos  &C.  aie  the  com- 
]>onent»  of  the  several  forces  in  tiie  direction  of  x.  For 
similar  reyonii  S(P  cos  /3;  s  0^  S(P  eoa  *0,  whence 
P«i^  +P'dp'  -f  &c.  ia  "0  for  ovtiy  motion  of  wliidi  the 
point  is  capable. 

I.et  there  be  any  number  of  points,  and  let  each  of  them 
be  acted  unon  by  any  number  of  forces:  but  as  all  (be 
forces  which  act  upon  a  given  point  may  be  reduced  lo 
one,  let  Ri  be  the  force  wliioo  acts  on  the  first,  and 
ai,  |3>,  yi  be  the  angles  it  Bakfls  with  the  axes :  let 
H],  a,,  fi^  J,  Stand  in  vbe  same  ralalioiia  to  th«  seoood 
point ;  and  so  on.  Let  Ti,  yu  zu  be  tiM  eoordiaalea  of  the 

first  }H)int.  and  sn  on.  Let  any  nt  the  points  be  connected 
by  riijid  bars  without  weight :  and  .Mippose  A  to  be  one  of 
the  points,  and  AU  the  bar  coiiiicciini;  it  with  another 
point  B.  The  point  A,  then,  bcsideu  otlier  forces,  is  acted 
on  by  a  pressure  called  the  tension  ofthe  bar,  either  in  the 
diMctioa  AB  or  BA :  wtiile  B.  besides  the  otiier  forces,  is 
aotad  on  by  the  same  temioo,  but  in  a  contraiy  direction. 
Supposing  AB  to  receive  one  of  its  virtual  motions,  and  to 
come  into  the  position  MN  fwhich  need  not  be  in  the 
wilkAm.  thmil UCmuIND  badnim] 

M 

B  D 


I  phiM ' 


pendicular  to  AB,  ar.d  if  the  position  MN  be  infinitclr 
near  to  AB,  so  that  MC  and  ND  need  not  be  distinguishea 
(as  for  aaamall  qnantittes  ofthe  first  oidar  are  oonekmed) 
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from  arcs  of  circles  witJi  the  centres  B  and  A — it  follows 
that  AC  may  lie  considiied  as  the  diminution  of  the  line 
if  A  only  changed  place,  and  caxne  to  M,  while  BD  may 
be  considered  hs  the  quantity  br  which  it  would  be 
lengthened,  if  B  onljr  ehuged  place,  and  oune  to  N. 
Henee,  rinee  the  bar  remains  of  tiie  came  length,  we  have 
AC  =  BD,  or  at  leait  the  two  only  differ  by  an  infinitely 
■mall  part  of  either.  But  AC  gives  the  virtual  velocity  of 
the  tension  at  A,  and  BD  that  of  the  tension  at  B,  and 
these  lines  being  equal,  and  the  tensions  equal,  their  mo- 
ments are  eqiial ;  but  these  moments  have  different  si^ns, 
one  of  the  virtual  velocities  bcinp:  in  the  direction  of  its 
JiMree,  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence  the 
■nm  of  thoM  two nonwotaiii  =0;  aod  the  ■ame  fitllows 
Jbr  tiM  two  nioiiienti  of  any  other  of  the  tendons,  exerted 
any  other  of  the  connecting  bars.  Let  T,  be  the  sura 
the  moments  of  the  tensions  w  hich  act  on  the  first  point, 
T„  Tj,  &c.  of  thoMi  which  act  on  the  second,  thinl,  &c. 
points ;  then,  taking  the  principh;  as  established  above, 
for  each  point  separately,  we  have  R,  c/r,  +  T,  =  0.  R,t/r,  + 
T,  =  0,  See, ;  by  summing  which  we  have  R,  t/r,  -f  K,  dr,+ 
fee. -|-T,4'T,  +  &c.  =0.  But  T, +T,  +  &c.  =0;  for, 
aaahown,  every  tenniaeachof  T..  &c.  finds  an  equal 
and  oontrary  tern  in  one  of  the  oaien.  Hence  R,  dr,  + 
B^||rg<f-  &c.  =0,  or  the  jirinciple  is  established  for  any 
a^em  con.sisting  of  forces  applied  to  points  connected  hv 
ngid  bars,  and  this  whether  there  be  connOOtlODS  MIOugfi 
to  ensure  complete  stability  of  form  or  not. 

Various  other  eases  maybe  examined  in  which  the  same 
condorion  as  the  last  will  be  arrived  at,  namely,  that  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  true  of  the  external  forces 
only,  and  that  those  which  arise  ih>m  the  internal  forces 
of  the  system  may  be  neglected.  If,  for  example,  one  of 
tlie  points  to  which  a  force  is  applied  slide  upon  a  string,  in 
the  manner  of  a  bead,  the  ends  of  the  strinR  being  attached 
to  other  points  of  the  sjstem,  the  two  tenhums  are  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  bead,  and  any  virtual  motion  of 
the  bead  alone  shortens  one  part  of  the  string  as  much  as 
it  lenB:thens  the  other.  Those  parts,  by  whiw  one  side  is 
lengthened  and  flw  olher  shortened,  are,  when  the  motion 
is  infinitely  small,  the  spaces  from  which  the  virhial  velo- 
cities of  the  tensions  are  obtained,  and  they  are  oi  contrarj' 
signs.  The  moments  of  the  tensions  are  there  roic  equal 
atid  contrary ;  or  the  principle  is  true  independently  of 
those  tensions.  Again,  suppose  one  of  the  points  of  the 
system  is  restrained  to  move  upon  a  given  surface  or  curve ; 
oniigtied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sHp  fteely  upon  the  surface 
oir  mn9t  witboot  being  aide  to  leave  it.  The  force  which 
vetaiM  the  point  tiios  maehed  is  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
Ikce  or  cur%'e,  but  every  virtual  motion  of  t!iat  point  is 
(when  infiniteiv  small)  in  the  tangent  ])!ane  uf  the  surface 
or  tangent  of  the  curve  :  ho  that  there  is  no  component  in 
the  direction  of  the  force,  and  the  moment  of  the  force 
vanishes. 

When  ({uestions  occur  in  wliich  flnetion  is  an  clement, 
the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  b  not  of  very  easy  appli- 
cation. £ven  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  solving  such  pro- 
MenM,  the  formula  which  must  vanish  when  there  is  no 
friction,  are  not  required  to  vanish,  but  must  he  between 
certain  positive  and  negative  limits,  depending  on  the 
friction,  A  similar  change  must  be  predicated  of  the  sum 
of  the  momenta  of  the  impressed  forees :  but  as  even 
I^unanga  dflta  not  appear  to  have  thought  the  principle 
befim  OS  ooiifwdentJy  applicable  to  frietioa  proUemt,  we 
mmjwM  Aipense  with  the  eonsideratkm  of  them  here. 
"When  elastic  bodies  are  in  {question,  the  principle  can  be 
applied,  bat  only  on  condition  that  the  elasticities  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  system  are  considered  as  external,  not  in- 
ternal forces :  an  hypothesis  rendered  necessary  by  our  igno- 
rance of  the  molecular  constitution  which  gives  nse  to  elas- 
ticity. It  may  also  be  said  that  in  its  application  to  hydro- 
statics there  are  mathematical  oonrasfions  (espresrive,  no 
doubt,  of  truths,  hot  fiDveign  to  the  mere  enunaation  of  the 
principle)  wineh  represent  oor  ignorance  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  a  fluid.  On  this  point  we  should  recom- 
mend the  student  who  has  enough  of  mathematics  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Afn'a  in<jw  Ana/i/ttqufi  ot  Lagrange,  the  I 
standard  work  on  virtual  velocities :  the  demonstrations, 
so  called,  given  by  all  the  elenaanftaiy  writers  we  know  of 
Ceven  Poisson,  see  his  Meciuugut,  voL  iL,  p.  612,  2nd 
edition)  are  mere  illustrations  eoBdnoted  vpm  the  most 
limited  BUppoiitiqna.  These  are  more  than  excusable, 
MumdaNd  niHi  iffitraMM  to  tho  supposed  mathematical  1 


knowledge  of  the  reader ;  hut  it  is  not  right  to  make  him 
believe  that  he  is  l■^)n^ul(■rino;  a  sul)ject  generally,  when 
nottiine  but  a  limited  case  is  presented  to  him.  The  great 
fault  of  the  mathematical  writers  of  our  day  is  the  want  ^ 
arotral  qf  incompUtenett :  and  any  one  who  looks  in  Pois- 
son's  table  of  contents  for  <  D£monj>tration  du  Principe dci 
Vit esses  Yirtuelles  dana  TEamlibre  d'un  Liquids/  and 
compares  it  with  the  article  indicated,  will  seeanotaUe 
inst.aiice. 

When  we  look  at  the  preceding  demonstration  of  the 
principle,  we  see  that  it  depends  upon  knowledge  of  the 
mode  of  compounding  and  decomposing  forces  ;  but  tliere 
is  an  d  priSort  proof  of  a  most  singular  character,  as  exten- 
sive as  can  be  given  by  the  mode  already  used.  This 

f)roof  was  prefixed  by  Lagranre  to  the  'Mleaidque  Ana* 
ytique,'  and  judging  from  the  slight  degree  of  notice 
which  it  has  obtained  from  succeediiij:  writtrs  on  me- 
chanies,  we  should  suppose  that  it  wa.s  disputed  c:- thought 
unsound.  Wc  have  ourselves  strong  oojectious  to  the 
form  given  by  Lagrange  ;  but  we  believe  that  a  sound  and 
sufficient  methoaof  proof  does  exist  in  the  prindnle 
whidi  lie  has  used;  and  this  we  diall  endeavour  to  de> 
velope. 

Suppose,  first,  that  all  the  forces  which  are  applied  are 
equal  lo  one  another;  the  case  of  unequal  forces  will  fol- 
low Very  readily.  As  an  instance,  suppose  thrto  tqii:vl 
forces  applied  ai  tiie  jiuinS  A,  B,  C,  in  tfie  directionj  AL. 
BM,  CN  ;  ABC  being  a  solid  triangle  without  weight.  At 
A,  B,  C,  attach  rings  *  to  the  triangidar  system,  and  at  L, 
M,  N,  attach  rings  to  a  solid  fiame  anconneeted  with  the 
system,  except  by  the  flexible  string  now  to  be  mentioned. 
Let  this  string  be  mada  tut  to  Ibe  ring  N  at  1.  from 


whence  let  it  be  carried  through  the  ring  0,  and  ^2:01 
through  the  ring  N  at  4,  from  whence  it  is  pajised  thnni^ 
M  at  5 ;  being  nowhere  attached  to  the  frame  except  at  1. 
Its  oouiae  is  then  denoted  by  the  numbers  1, 2, 8, 4, 
and,  when  it  emerges  at  14,  tet  a  wdgM  be  attached,  emsl 
to  the  half  of  the  force  which  is  reqiiired  to  actateaeo^ 
the  points  A,  B,  C  ;  this  force  being  P,  the  weight  is  ff- 
The  tension  of  the  strinf^r  being  everywhere  the  same.  5t 
is  everywhere  equal  to  ^P:  and  at  the  point  A  ea(h  ol  the 
parts  of  the  string,  {W,  9)  and  (11,  12),  applies  a  lurce 
equal  to  4P,  so  that  the  force  P  is,  £rom  the  two  string*, 
applied  at  A.  The  same  may  bosaid  of  the  points  B  sad 
Cf.  If  them  at  the  outset,  the  lyitem  ABC  were  so  pM 
that  fbrees  P,  P,  P,  applied  at  the  three  points  b  v» 
given  directions  would  produce  equiHbrium,  it  follows  that 
there  will  be  no  motion  when  the  weight  is  made  te 
act  on  the  strintr;  I'or  equilibrating  forces  will  at  tliat  in- 
stant be  applied  to  the  i^stem :  and  the  weight  ^P  canaot 
move  unices  the  trinn^  novn. 

*  l>uHi-T>.  in  L-i^mnirp  :  >wt  the  wkMlhShSflldMfltSS^saiittlS'Vfe*^ 

i>rr  ;ii  iiU'iiv  t.  >  Lii.m-Die  wUh  MMSsBi  SSt  BMM|feiih  esMT 

aUo  deprive  Um  puU«]fW  iU  wMcl. 
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Now  It  U  obvioui  i  prioH  that  If  my  foroei  lce«p  a  sys- 
tem in  equilibrium,  forces  exact  1;^  opposite  to  those  forces 
iriO  also  Keep  it  in  equilibrium :  if  P,  Q,  R,  keep  a  Bysteni 
in  equilibrium,  so  will  -P,  _Q.  and  — R,  forces  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  first  three.  For  it  is  obvious  that  all 
the  six,  P,  — P,  Q,  -Q,  K,  -R,  keep  it  in  equilibrium, 
beinf;  three  sets  of  equilibiatititj  lorciu.  Take  away  the 
set  P,  Q,  R,  wluch,  by  hypothesis,  equihbratc  the  system, 
and  tharaoiBiiiiQB  aet,  -P,  -Q,  -IL  wUi  tbeo  equili' 
Inate  it.  But  here  It  naat  be  notteea  that  when  the  in- 
version  of  ilirecfions  is  nmde,  t!ie  inversion  of  the  tensions 
must  also  be  possible  :  a  Ibit  t'  whu  h  hclVtre  the  ii)vei>iioti 
pulls  by  a  string,  must,  after  the  invension,  be  supposed 
to  push  tliat  string :  that  is  to  say,  the  string  must  have 
the  property  of  a  rigid  bar  as  to  pushing  or  pulling  being 
inditierent.  The  reader  of  theoretical  mechanics  roust  ac- 
euatom  himaeirto  the  idea  of  a  string  which,  though  late- 
tall^  flexible,  can  transmit  a  push  or  thrust  in  the  duection 
of  Its  leni^h.  Imagine  the  direction  •  of  gravity  to  be 
elianjjed  in  the  machine,  so  that  acts  upwards,  the 
strinij  being  capable  of  transmittitiij  the  thrust  throui^h  Use 
whole  of  its  lenj^tli.  Nothing  is  then  changed  excfjit  the 
directions  of  the  forces  acting  at  A,  li,  C,  in  such  ma.aner 
thi^  if  the  original  position  be'  one  of  equilibrium,  the 
Wright  cannot  aaceod,  any  mora  than  it  could  deacend 
hi  the  lint  anpporition. 

When  there  is  equilibrium,  then,  the  \vei!::ht  ijP,  whether 
it  is  supposed  to  pull  downwaitls  or  thrust  ui)vvHrds,  cannot 
either  ascend  or  aesccnd.  But  what  is  to  hinder  :jP  from 
descending  in  the  first  case,  or  ascending  in  t!ie  second? 
Tiie  weight  is  only  counterbalanced  at  1,  u  hx  h  is  made 
fast  to  t^  ring  at  N,  and  if  more  string  caii  be  drawn  out 
beyond  (13)^  by  the  descent  of  ^P,  or  pushed  in  by  its  as- 
cent, there  is  no  mechanical  reason  why  such  dnnnng  out 
or  pushing  in  should  not  take  place.  The  reason  why  the 
R-eent  or  descent  cannot  take  place  must  be  of  a  (geome- 
trical character,  and  Lagrange  reiisons  as  follows: — It  will 
be  sufficient  that  any  infinitely  small  displacement  of  the 
triangle  ABC  should  produce  no  displacement  of  the 
weight ;  and  this  will  also  be  necessary  :  for  if  anv  possible 
infinitely  small  dtspla«em«nt  of  the  smtem  eouMlat  out 
string  and  gire  notion  to  flie  wdglit,  the  tendency  of  the 
weight  to  di'scend  would  produce  that  small  displacement. 
But  (ijnplies  Ijigrange;  it  is  enough  that  any  intinitelj 
small  displacement  of  the  system  should  only  produce  a 
displacement  of  the  weight  which  is  of  an  inferior  order; 
or  it  is  enough  that  the  second  displacement  should  be  an 
infinite^  anill  part  of  the  first.  Here  we  cannot  follow 
the  reaaoning :  why  should  the  weight  not  be  capable  of 
descending  because  the  first  infinitely  small  motion  of 
ABC  is  attended  by  one  of  an  inferior  cnder  in  the  weight 
We  could  name  any  number  of  cases  in  wliich  con- 
tinued motions  begin  in  this  manner.  We  can  only  under- 
stand Lagrange's  argument  to  this  extent :  if  there  be  a  po- 
■tiom  of  equilibrium  at  all,  it  must  be  that  in  which  a  given 
iaftoitely  amall  displacement  produces  the  smallest  effect 
upon  the  weight ;  so  that,  if  there  be  one  poiitiOD  in  which 
every  displacement  produces  relatiTely  an  infinitely  small 
displacement  of  the  weight,  that  position,  or  none,  mu-,t 
be  the  position  uf  eqnihbrium.  ^^c  shall  however  proLued 
vith  I.Agrange's  reasoning,  and  shall  then  endeavour  to 
sliow  that  it  may  be  saved  from  the  preceding  objection  at 
leant,  if  not  rendered  absolutely  rigorous.  Let  S  be  the 
fixed  ring  to  which  D  (autTealila  with  the  ay*tem^  be- 
longs ;  and  let  the  latter,  in  n  ceitaiD  infiniAdy  amall  dis- 
placement of  the  system,  be  removed  to  E.  If  SD  be 
greater  than  SE,  the  string  SDis  shortened  by  the  removal, 
and  drawing  the  arc  EK  and  the  perpendic  ular  EA,  the 
Tirtoal  velocity  of  the  force  acting  in  tiie  direction  DS  is 
AD  (and  is  positive),  while  the  quantity  by  which  each 
string  is  shortened  is  KD ;  but  if  SE  be  longer  tlian  SD, 
the  Tutnal  velocity  is  negative,  and  the  string  is  lengthened. 
Htaee^  if  a,  0,  y,  oe  the  virtual  valocittea  of  the  forces  in 
ttieir  own  directions,  the  expression  2tt  +  20  +  2y  is,  if 
positive,  the  quantity  of  string  let  out  by  the  displace- 
ment ;  if  negative,  the  quaiiUly  taken  in.  Or  rather  we 
should  say  that  2a  -I-  ^  +  2^  ditter*  from  the  quantity  let 
out  or  taken  in  by  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  se- 
cond order ;  for  AD  and  KD,  even  when  £  is  infinitely 
naar  to  0^  an  moi  equal,  but  differ  by  a  small  quantit^r  of 
tht  ■nniMifl  <ntei.  Lagrange,  then,  oomfbandiiig  an  mfi- 

•  lagMSpMsHsMifMooil  ens  bjr  u  •ppid  to  ■Hdwourifas,  vtilch  no* 
eeUr  4Mae|sflia4HMalsif  cluuacter  of  iIm  |«oaf^  bMt  k  ut  kahatacut  Lb- 
mmrwm  ellfss»iHM<i»ClWsn*lsisgwswr»st.shi»|sssimt. 


nitely  small  quantity  of  the  second  order  with  absolute 
nothing,  compared  with  one  of  tln'  fi:^'  cnlvt.  tal.es 
2a  -f- 2/3  -|-2y  =  O.or,  multiplying  by  Pa-t-P/J  +  Pj=0. 
as  the  condition  that  an  infinitely  small  displacement  of 
the  system  will  allow  no  displacement  whatevet  of  the 
weight ;  from  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  matttematical  con- 
sideration already  alluoied  to,  he  completaa  what  he  gives 
as  the  proof  that  Pa  +  -f  Py  »  0  b  the  condition  of 
equilibrium;  which  is  for  this  case  tlw  0DUncialum  of  the 
principle  of  Mrtual  vwlocit it  s. 

IJclojc  proceeding  to  give  our  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  tills  proof  may  be  amended,  we  shall  point  out  how 
to  proceed  when  the  forces  :ue  not  equaL  III  auch  case 
they  are  either  commensuiabie  or  incommensurable :  let 
them  be  commensurable,  and  let  them  be  /P,  eiP,  nP, 
where  /,  m,  n,  are  integers.  Instead  of  passing  the  string 
twice  only  through  each  ring,  pas«  it  2n  times  tlirough  C 
KkiA  N,  2/n  times  through  B  and  M,  2/  times  through  A  and 
L.  Then,  the  instant  the  weight  i^V  is  applied,  Oiere  arc 
2/  strings  in  the  direction  AL,  each  with  the  tension  ^P, 
or  altogether  there  Ls  the  force  /P,  applied  to  A  in  the 
direction  AL;  and  siniilarly  of  the  rest.  If  tiien,  a,  /3, 
y,  be  as  before,  we  have  2/a -f- 2ri^4>2ny,  diifferiog 
only  bv  an  infinndy  amall  quantity  of  the  second  order 
from  the  ouantity  of  string  let  out  or  taken  in  by  an  infi- 
nitely small  displacement  of  the  system.  The  usual  me- 
thods apply  for  the  extension  of  this  reasoning  tO  tha  ease 
in  which  the  forces  are  incommensurable. 

Let  AL  =  a,  BM  =  6,  ON  =  c :  then  the  whole  length 
of  the  string  as  far  as  (13)  is  2/a  +  2;n^  +  2nc  +  a  constant 
made  up  of  (4,  5),  (8,  9),  and  (U,  13).  Hence  2f<fti 
-l-2nMl6+2iMfe  is  the  infinitely  small  quantity  taken  in  or 
let  out  by  an  infinitely  small  displacement ;  taken  in  when 
positive,  let  out  when  negative;  so  that  dli^  db,  aniwer 
to  — n,  — /3,  —y,  in  the  preceding.  Now 

1.  It  is  established  that,  eir.iilibrium  existing,  equili- 
brium will  remain  when  all  tlie  forces  change  their  di- 
rections. 

2.  Neither  a,  e^  nor  their  differential  coeiEcienta,  can 
become  infinite  in  anjr  porition  of  the  system ;  so  that  the 

only  way  in  which  2la-k'2mb-\-2ne  can  become  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum  is  b^-  ilda-\-2indb-\-'lndr.  becoming,  in  the 
language  of  tlie  ditterciitial  calculus,  Ho//<»/;i,',  tliat  is,  more 
strictly,  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  second  order. 

Now  let  the  weight  ^P  act  cioirn wards,  and  let  it  draw 
out  all  the  string  possible,  and  then  rest.  There  must 
then  be  equilibrium,  for  eveiy  diiylaoement  makes  the 
weight  rise ;  and  the  weight  haa  no  tendaoiqr  to  take 
advantage,  so  to  speak,  of  this  power  (rf  fWng.  Conse- 
quently there  muBt  be  cquilibrum  \\hei\2la-i-2mb-\-2nc  is 
a  minimum,  the  weight  acting  downwards;  that  is,  when 
2lda-^-'Z)ndb+2ndc  is  always  positive,  and  of  the  second 
order;  or  when  P/.a+P/H./3-+-P«.r always  negative, 
and  of  the  second  order.  AjmI  tliis  equilibrium  is  stable ; 
for  any  displacement  makes  the  weight  rise,  and  its  ten- 
dency is  to  deacend,  and  restore  the  former  state.  Now 
reverse  the  direction  of  the  weight, and  let  the  string  eom- 
munieate  thrust,  instead  of  pull,  as  before  described.  Then 
there  is  still  equilibrium  (which  is  demonstrable  independ- 
ently) because  only  the  directions  of  the  forces  are  changed : 
but  since  the  forces  change  direction,  the  virtual  veKx.ities 
change  sign,  and  F/.a+,  See.  is  always  positive,  and  of 
the  sec<md  order.  Here  then,  though  the  weight  (we  call 
iP  weight  always,  whether  it  tend  upwards  or  downwaida) 
tends  to  rise,  and  (geometrically  speaking)  can  rise,  it  does 
not  rise :  observe  wso  that  the  rise  would  be  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  the  second  order.  The  equilibrium 
in  this  case  is  unstable,  for  every  displacement  raises  the 
weight,  which  does  not  tend  to  return.  Now  let  the 
weight  ^P  act  upwards,  and  let  it  push  in  all  the  string 
poaSUe,  and  then  rest.  There  must  tlren  be  equilibrium, 
finr  erery  displacement  makes  the  weight  fall,  and  the 
weight  has  no  tendenc7  to  take  advantage  of  this  power 
of  falliiitr.  Consequently  there  must  be  equilibrium  when 
■Z!a+  kc.  i>  a  niaxinui'm,  the  weight  acting  upwards; 
that  is,  when  '2JiUi+  ice.  is  always  negative,  anil  of  the 
second  order;  or  when  VI. a+  tie.  is  always  negative,* 
and  of  the  second  order:  and  this  euuilibnum  is  stable, 
for  any  displacement  makes  the  weigiit  fall,  and  ita  tow 
dcncy  is  to  rise  and  restore  the  fixmtr  state.  Now  revBRM 
the  direction  of  the  weight,  and  let  ^  rtring  poll,  iaataad 

•  When  ttif  >r^n  of  Uie  ttring  U  that  ot  .1  tbnut,|t«IUtSSS|BllMt4«  |S 
sz^  a«i«  itws  tht  viiuul  vviociciiM  dMii|f«  ilipu. 
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of  thnist.  There  is  still  equilibrium  (because  only  the 
directions  of  the  forces  are  chanced) :  the  virtud  velocities 
change  si^,  and  P/.a-f ,  fee.  n  alwajrs  )>oritive,  and  of 

theaeeond  order ;  and  in  this  last  case,  though  the  weight 
tends  to  fall,  and  (penmcfrically  spcakine)  can  fall,  it  does 
not  fall :  oIkpi  vo  also  that  the"  fall  would  bo  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  the  second  order  ;  and  the  equilibrium 
in  this  case  is  unstable,  for  every  dnplMMBenl  Rmen  the 
weight,  which  does  not  tend  to  return. 

Collectings  these  cases,  it  appears  then  that  trhenever 
P/.<i+  &c.  is,  for  evcrv'  infinitely  small  displacement,  an 
infinitely  small  quantity  of  one  given  sign,  there  is  cqui- 
Jihriimi ;  stable  when  that  ^iirn  is  nep:ative,  unstable  when 
it  is  positive.  But  S!ipp{isin5s  P/.n  +  ,  Sec.  to  be  of  the 
seeoTid  order,  sometime.s  of  one  si^n.  ami  sometimes  of 
the  other,  aecnnlinfr  fo  the  displacement,  the  preceding 
reasoning  does  not  apply.  Nor  do  we  see  how  it  can  be 
applied  trithout  the  assumption  that  an  equilibrium,  ichich 
is  produced  when  all  the  displacements  of  the  wei'gfit  mvour 
the  motion  which  it  fends  to  take,  is  fortiori  produced 
when  some  only  do  the  same.  Taking  the  case  in  which 
the  weitrht  aet-i  (hr.vnwards,  we  have  seen  that  there  is 
equilibrium  when  the  descent  of  the  weight  is  of  the  seeor.d 
order,  and  aluai/s  downwards:  the  circuraslaiK  e  nf  the 
descent  being  of  the  second  order  produces  equilibrium, 
even  though  its  dlreetion  is  that  which  the  weight  can 
take.  Still  more  most  there  be  equilibrium  when  all  the 
deMentaaieof  file  weond  order  at  least,  and  some  only 
downwards:  and  the  more  so  because  in  this  case,  a.s  the 
mathematician  knows,  the  descents  are  reallv  of  the  third 
order,  f  ti  it  is,  infinitely  tauSl  compared  witn  those  of  the 
second  order.  * 

Hence,  in  eveiy  case.  P/,a+,  &c.  =  0  (in  the  common 
luiffuage  of  the  diiferential  calculus)  gives  a  podtion  of 
eqniUl>rium ; '  anfl  we  have'  now  to  prove  the  eonversej 
namely, that  everypontion'of equilibrium  gives  P/.a  +,  &c. 
=  0  (I^ran;:fe  proves  tW«  converse  first\  This  converse 
can  he  pmved,  we  submit,  without  taking'  it  for  granted 
at  once,  with  Lagranpe,  that  if  any  motion  of  JP,  of  the 
first  oi-der  were  possible,  the  weiflfafwould, by tts  tendenev 
to  descend,  take  that  motion."  " 

Simposing  the  s;^stera  to  be  at  rest,  and  the  weight  to 
act  dowQwards,  it  i*  obviously  physically  possible  that  a 
gi^en  finite  veloeitv  should  be  communicated  to  the 
weight.  Suppose  a  blow  to  be  givi-ii  to  the  weight  in  a 
downward  direction,  snch  as  would  communicate  a  finite 
velocity.  What  wor.ld  be  the  effect  upon  the  system  at 
the  instant  when  the  weight  receives  the  blow  downwards? 
An  impuLsiv?  stral||  uj*n  the  string,  which  would  only 
Gommuiucate  forces  pitmortional  to  those  already  exi8ting,t 
ana  eojiM  not  dl«tiltb  the  eqnffibrinm.  The  system  then 
MOnot  move,  neither  therefore  can  the  weis^ht  move. 
Now  as  it  is  unquestionably  nlivsically  possible  that  the 
weight  may  take  a  finite  vcloi'ity,  the  imi)os',ihility  of 
moving  the  svstem  must  be  geometrical ;  or  a  velocity 
communicated  to  the  system  must,  be  it  what  it  may,  at 
the  first  instant,  communicate  none  to  the  weight ;  'and 
the  definition  of  velocity  shows  that  this  can  isnty  happen 
when,  the  displacements  of  the  system  in  the  time  dl 
beanng  aflnlfe  ratio  to  dt,  that  of  the  weisrht  is  infinitelv 
small  compared  with  dl ;  that  is,  when  the  displacement 
of  the  weight  is  infinitely  small  compared  with  those  of 
the  system.  From  this  it  follows  that  2b<4.  (ke.  ii  infi- 
nitelj'  small  as  compared  \vith  «,  &c, 

X\  e  do  not  know  how  to  make  the  preceding  prove  its 
converse,  and  we  ot»ect  to  the  mode  pursued  by  Ligrangc 
Having  proved  that  equilibrium  drives  2/a+  kc,  that  is, 
having  proved  it  on  the  distinct  .-i-ssnmption  that  the  weight 
cannot  descend  in  the  first  instant  through  a  quantity  com- 
parable to  a.  &c.,  he  then  proceeds  as  follows :— Recipro- 
cally 2/<f-f  Sec.  =  0  gives  a  case  of  equilibrium  ;  for  •  the 
wcii^'hf  reniamiiig  immoveable  under  all  displacements,  the 
powen.  whicli  act  upon  the  system  remain  in  the  same 
State,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  they  should  produce 
one  of  the  two  displacements  than  the  other,  of  any  two  in 
which  a,  we.  Iiave  contrary  signs.  It  is  the  case  of  the 
b^l^oce  wliich  lenuiitt  in  eqoifibriium  beeaiM  then  is  no 

«t  :a  rii""     u'J"*.."  ■?2?*  ^f."^*^  If  Ihm  l>c  .ny  motion  of  thr 


more  reason  why  it  should  incline  on  one  ^ida  tin  Ok 
other.'  Now,  first,  tlds  leasooiQg  might  joit  as  well  {>« 
applied  to  prove  eqnilibrium  when  8ta«f  ifee.  is  noi  =  o : 

secondly,  it  is  not  the  case  of  the  balanced  lever  of  At- 
chimedes,  for  there  is  not  that  same  symmetry,  either 
geometrical  or  mechanical,  which  makes  it  imposaWuto 
admit  either  motion  in  preference  to  the  other  [Statics; 
SuFKiciENT  Reason]  ;  tliinlly,  there  is  a  mechanical  rea*oa 
why  the  one  of  the  motions  slipuld  be  taken  tathac  thn 
tiie  other,  namely,  that<me  in  wiiich  the  displaeeaMntaf 
the  weight  (even  though  supiwscd  of  the  second  order)  is 
positive.   TOs  last  win  appear  sufficiently  in  the  sequel. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  moment  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  granted,  a  problem  of 
statics  becomes  one  of  pure  mathematics,  lliis  is  all  we 
can  undertake  to  illustrate ;  and  fur  this  purpose  aoy  ms- 
theraatieal  result  may  be  taken  for  granted.  First,  let  the 
force  P  be  decomposed  into  three,  X,  Y,  Z,  in  the  diiectiaa 
otx,  y,  and  z\  and  let  the  point  of  ajjplicatioa  move  until 
the  coordinates  are  d;-fdEr,  y+t/y,  z+dz.  Then  a  force  eqial 
and  opposite  toP(of  which  the  moment  is-PJ;j)  baltnces 
X,  Y,  and  Z  ;  so  that  the  principle  gives  Xrfx-f-VJv+ 
Zdz  4-  (-Vdp)  =  0,  or  Vdp  =  Xdx-\-\dy-\-Zds.  Dotiw 
same  with  each  of  the  forces,  and  we  have  £(Pifa}st 
XyXdi)-^:L  {Ydy)  4.  s  {^Zdz).  If  the  system  be  rigid,  etn 
virtual  motion  maybe  decomposed  into  two:  a'modimof 
translation  of  any  one  given  point,  and  a  motion  of  rota- 
tiori  round  an  axis  passing  through  that  point.  Let  x,,  y,. 
ar,  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  whicli  movef.  with  t't.p 
system,  and  let  this  point  move  so  that  its  coordinatti 
shall  become  +  dr^,  y,  +  dy^,  +  d:„  at  the  same 
tune  that  the  system  revolves  through  an  angle  <U  about 
an  axis  passing  through  the  point  (x„  y^  e,),  and  wUsf 
tmgles  ^  m  y  with  the  three  axes.  If  the  OonNqfunoe  of 
this  motton  be  that  the  point  wliaee  •oonttattas  tnx,  y,  2, 
moves  so  that  its  coonlioatca  beeone  w+di,  v-^dg^  gi-^ 
we  have  ■ 

dx  --  >b;  +  { cos  „  :>-z,)  -  cos  »  (y-y,)}  diff 
tiy„  +  {cos  V  -  cos  \(?-jr,)}  rf^ 

dg=  dzg  4-  {cos  \  (y-  y,)  -  cos  n  (x-.r«)} 
t  wllich  we  find  for 

SX.tir,  +lr„2Y-y,i-Z)  cos.\  d^t  +  £  CZy-Yz).co«X<<^ 
4-sY  .dy,  +(j^Z cosfi  d4>  +  x  Qiz  -Zx).coe^ 
+ZZ.efe,  +(y,sX-.ar,2y)  cosv        2  (Yj-Xy)  .cosvd^ 
and  in  the  case  of  equilibrium  this  is  always  =  0.  Since 
't'oi  fit/a'  dz^  cosXd^,      fid(p,  cos  vd<f),  can  each  receive 
any  value  we  please  independently  of  the  rest,  the  Vt-  , 
ceding  can  only  vanisli  when  the  six  foii«npng  iwdlm*  ■ 
are  fulfilled 

>:X  =  0  XY  =  0  XZ  =  0 

2,Zy-Y«)sO      «(X*-Z*)aBO  XCY«-3^)=*' 
which  are  the  rik  weD-knowu  equations  of  eqdlifarian  d  ' 

a  risid  system.  '        -  - 

we 'might  give  more  examples,  but  our  limits  require 
us  at  once  to  enter  upon  a  point  which  will  require  lulkr 
explanation,  because  the  student  will  not  find  it  in  any 
elementary  work.  '  When  S  (Pdp)  is  =  0  for  every  virtiul 
motion,  tiiere  must  be  equilibrium:'  but  the  cooTerse, 
namely,  that  'when  there  is  equilibrium  the  equstion 
£  \,]^dp)  =  0  must  be  true  fitr  every  virtual  moti«L'  ha* 
not  the  same  univenality  as  the  direct  proposition.  U*  we 
look  carefully  at  the  proof,  we  shall  see  that,  taking 
particular  instance  of  virtu.al  motion,  the  only  reason  wh) 
wc  want  to  be  =  0  for  that  particular  motion,  i*. 

thai  the  forces  may  not  be  able  to  make  the  system  set  off 
with  that  motion:  or  that  the  incapability  might  eidst 
even  though  that  motion  wer^  the  only  one  vraucb  tlie 
system  could  take.  CT  then  there  he  in  the  d 
the  system  itself  any  reason  why  a  particular  caiK  «f 
vinoal  motion  should  be  unattainable  by  the  ^otfea  of 
those  fun  i  s,  we  have  no  Iuii'mt  any  reaaoo  to  aiyttil 
2  (.P(/j/;  uiubt  be  =  0  in  that  ca^se.  '  ^ 

As  a  general  rule,  if  P,  Q,  R,  Sec.  be  the  a«ttiur  lOHM, 
and  Pdj)  +  Qdq  +  Rdr  +  &c., the  sum  of lheir«M»i*; 
and  if  u  one  virtual  motion  dpssa,  dqs:fi,  dr9f, 
that  onf  virtual  motion  has  its  opposite,  ii  HlM' 
^  "  nL*»  -  ^.  '/'•=-  y,  &c.  And  we  W 
prescQtly  tee  that  if  that  one  motion  and  Its  oppo- 
fite  be  by  proper  restricUoo?  <|iade  tl)e  only  (WM  ^1™*^ 
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the  sjstem  can  take,  the  system  will  begin  to  take 
the  first  inotioa  il'  Pn+Q.i3+'K7 4-  &c.  be  positive,  and 
the  opposite  if  P(-a)  +  Q(-j3)  +  HC-X)  +  &c.  be 
poithre.  In  fact,  a  system  inuat  set  off  from  rett  in  mich 
nmutr  tlwt  the  •ma  of  the  iifilial  mooMnta  h  positive : 
«iMitiBdc«rcnoiiglithatiillMf  P«  8ee.,  orP(-ci)  + 
See.  must  be  positive  unless  both  vanish.  As  a  (general 
lule  then,  Po  +  &c.  invist  vanish;  for  if  not,  litlier  the 
virtual  motion  first  named,  or  its  opposite,  h-.is  a  po-itive 
sum  of  moments,  and  can  be,  and  (it  no  otlier  motion  can 
take  place)  will  be,  an  initial  motion  of  the  s}-stcm.  But  if 
ever  it  should  happen  that  there  are  cases  in  which  a  virtual 
motion  is  posable,  but  its  opposite  motion  is  itnpoaable. 
then  all  that  is  leqid^  it  that  for  the  posaiblc  oiie  of  the 
pair,  s  Piip  shoola  be  0  Or  nesrutire,  not  ponHHw.  There  is 
another  exception  of  r\  rrtnarknbli.'  character,  for  which  it 
will  be  better  to  v-ail  until  we  eomc  to  see  the  meaninfj  of 
the  ?-'.nn  of  the  moments  in  a  dynamical  point  of  view. 
Excluding  this  for  the  present,  let  a  virtual  motion  which 
has  its  opposite  k>e  called  a  double  motion,  and  one  which 
has  not  its  oppoaite,  a  tingle  motion :  then  the  trae  etate- 
mant  of  ihe  pHncijiie  of  Tirt\ial  Tdocities  is  as  (bllowB : — 

If  S  Pdp  be  nothing  for  every  double  virtual  motion,  and 
nothing  or  negative  for  ever)'  single  one,  there  is  equi- 
librium: and  if  tluic  be  ecjiiilibrium,  then  i:  I'r'y  :  h 
nothing  for  every  double  virtual  motion,  and  nothing  or 
neitative  for  every  .single  one. 

We  might  easily  have  incorporated  the  consideration  of 
tlKM  exeeptional  cases  of  .single  vinual  motions  in  the 
geooml  proof.  We  shall  noyr  *.«B>ple  instance.  Let 
a  weight  be  fastened  to  the  muBle  of  a  staring,  at  the  end 
of  which  are  two  rings;  these  rings  ^lide  upon  curves 
which  have  cusps  as  in  the  diagram.  Xlie  weight  is  ia  equi- 


librium, and  the  weight  is  the  only  external  acting  force  : 
but  ite  moment  is  not  nothing  (that  is,  is  not  of  the  second 
order  with  lefttence  to  the  displacement  of  the  rings),  but  is 
negtttfi,  T&t  virtual  motions  of  the  rings  are  single,  and 
can  only  be  upwards.  The  reader  who  coiripares  the  pre- 
cediQff  omission  in  the  statement  of  the  principle  of 
virtual  velocities  with  Variations,  Cau  i  !,!  s  of,  p.  141, 
will  see  a  remarkable  likeness  between  the  cases :  m  fact, 
these  errors  and  several  othets  depend  npon  the  same  sort 
Of  omission,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows : — If  there  be 
a  proposition  (A)  wmeh  is  tme  on  condition  that  the 
^pMntity  B  ia  never  pOeittvO;  and  if,  generally  speaking, 
negative  tahie  of  B  be  aceotnpaided  oy  a  eorre- 
epondin?  ])ositive  one,  then,  generally  speaking,  (A)  can- 
not be  true  if  B  be  negative  :  that  is,  the  truth  of  (A)  re- 
quires H  =  0.  But  if  there  be  e\(  >  ptional  Or  singular 
ca:ies  in  which  negative  vaines  of  B  are  not  accompanied 
lly  eocresponding  posiii\e  ones,  then  B  =  0  is  no  longer 
necessary ;  it  is  enough  that  B  sliould  be  negative.  Now 
the  eiTor  which  has  nm  through  the  results  of  the  dif- 
fietantial  calculus  fiom  !boo|(  to  book,  from  coiwtnr  to 
coontry,  and  from  eentui^.tooentuiy,  conn^ts  in  taJiing 
ibt  usual  and  general  caio  for  nrnvonal,  and  fbigettiag 
the  exception. 

The  principle  of  virtual  vcloeities  is  a[iplied  to  dyna- 
mics by  means  of  the  celebrated  principle  which  goes  b^ 
the  name  of  lyAJembert,  propounded  by  him  in  his 
treatise  ondjnamics,  published  in  174:).  We  have  touched 
upon  ttria  pnneiple  in  Fokcks,  laipaEssED  and  Effkctivx, 
but  no  haye  rewrred  the  complete  development  of  it  to 
the  present  article. 

It  will  do  for  our  present  pr.iptise  to  suppose  a  system 
of  points  connected  tugetiier,  eaeh  point  being  eon>ulered 
as  a  cer1;iin  ina-ss  of  matter.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults 
of  the  system  of  Cavalisbi  lor  geometrical  deduction,  it  is 


sound  enough,  mechanically  considered :  a  point  may  not 
be  taken  to  be  one  of  the  con.stituent  parts  of  a  length,  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  considering  it  as  endowed  with 
weight  and  impenetrability,  or  as  ttgjdly  connected  with 
other  poiata.  If  we  ioM^guMi  *  mm  of  matter  to  b« 
divided  into  an  iitfltdtB  number  of  iofimldjf  inall  de- 
ments, each  of  which  is  an  extended  nUMbtlMnigh  we  may 
not,  for  geometrical  uurposes,  suppose  each  of  these  ele- 
ments to  have  its  bulk  collected  in  any  one  of  its  points, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  its  mass  to  b^  so  col- 
lected. If  then  we  begin  with  the  consideration  of  a  finite 
number  of  points,  having  .various  masttes,  we  may,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  <mr  points  and  diminishing  thdr 
matmei,  approach  as  near  as  we  please  to  the  case  of  a 
continuous  geometrical  solid,  all  the  parts  of  which  have 
weight,  and  of  which  the  density  varies,  according  to  any 
law.  Again,  when  a  system  moses,  and  when  the  law  of 
its  motion  is  known,  we  tan  determine,  at  any  one  instant 
[Vaijocrrv,  p.  196J,  the  velocity  of  any  oue  point  in  any 
one  direction,  and  the  acceleruaon  (or  retardation,  nega- 
tive accdeiatioiO  at  thai  nm  iaatant:  that  is  to  wjr,  tlie 
rate  per  aecond  at  which  the  notion  is  leedving  accelera- 
tion at  the  moment  named.  From  this  accereratiaii.  a<. 
in  the  place  last  cited,  we  can  determine  the  picssiue 
which  the  mass  of  the  point  in  question  is  actually  expe:i- 
encinsT  at  the  moment ;  for  on  one  mass  there  is  bnt  une 

firessure  which  can  produce  acceleration  at  one  given  rate, 
n  this  way  then  we  can  determine  the  pressures  which  the 
various  points  (or  molecules*;  of  the  system  are  under- 
going ;  and  this  determination  is  nade  in.termt  tkf 
motiMy  that  is,  in  terms  of  the  yetodties  and  acederationa 
of  the  molecules,  the  pressures  beini;  derived  from  the 
accelerations  by  reference  to  the  known  mnsaes  of  the 
molecules.  The  pressures  so  obtained  are  called  effectici' 
forces,  a  sufficient  and  expressive  name.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  forces  ujiplkd  at  Uie  different 
molecules  are  those  whicb  are  effective  on  those  mole- 
cules. Two  inoleculea  ate  inseparably  joined  by  a  rigid 
bar  without  weight,  and  thrown  into  vacuous  space.  If 
these  molecules  were  thrown  sepuately,  each  woula  describe 
a  parabola  ;  but  as  the  case  stands,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  molecules  dc&eribes  a  parabola,  and  tlic  bar  revolves 
round  its  centre  of  gravity  [Tuansu\tion  and  Rotation]: 
the  effective  forces  are  very  ditferent  from  the  impressed 
forces.  Now  D'Alembert'a  |Kinciple  is  the  expresaion  of 
this  simple  law,  that  /ofcf  te  moer  h$t  nor  gained  :f  if  a 
fbrce  applied  to  any  moleeole  of  the  mtem  be  not  wholly 
effective  on  that  molecule,  the  part  wliich  is  not  effective 
on  the  molecule  uf  application  is  effective  elsewhere  ;  and 
if  the  motion  trained  t)y,  or  rate  of  acceleration  sfiown  by, 
any  given  molecule,  be  greater  than  due  to  the  force  im- 
pressed on  that  molecule,  some  other  molecule  of  the 
system  must  have  less  than  is  due  to  its  impressed  force. 
Thus  the  motion  of  a  system  of  connected  molecules  in- 
volves a  eoUeatioii  of  debtor  and  creditor  accounts,  the 
balaneei  of  which  cannot  show,  when  put  togetlier,  the 
smallest  amount  of  momentum  in  any  direction,  except 
what  the  system  either  had  at  the  beginning  or  hao  rcceix  ed 
from  the  impressed  forces  durinir  the  motion.  The  consi- 
deration of  the  tiui4  law  of  motion  [Motion,  Laws  or,  p. 
453]  wodd  make  soeh  a  resist  anpear  extremely  probable, 
if  not  necessary ;  but  a  speci^e  aemointiation  of  the  trutli 
of  the  principle  can  be  given. 

Let  the  molecules  have  the  .mftiaea  mj,  fo^  ecc,  and  let 
the  impressed  forces  be  such  as,  in  their  directions,  would 
give  the  rates  of  accelera'lon  Pi,  if  these  mole- 

cules were  free  and  nnconiieeted.  Then  [Forck;  Mass; 
Variation,  p.  VJi ;  A'klocitv,  p.  195]  wiP„  lepie- 
senl  the  pressures  impres-sed,  on  the  Condition  that  the  unit 
of  pressure  i^  that  wluch  prwiuces  a  unit  of  acceleration  in 
the  unit  of  mass.  Let  the  effective  tureMurcs,  derived  fiom 
the  Velocities  in  the  dfavetions  of  tnC  coordinates  of  x,  jr, 
and  z,  and  compounded  into  one  force  for  each  molecule, 
be  such  as  wuuid  produce  (he  rates  of  acceleration  Q,,  Q^, 
&c.  ;  so  that  the  effective  pressures  are  m,Qj. //(.Qj.  Sic, 
When  two  forces  act  on  a  point,  either  is  equivalent  to  the 
other  with  a  certain  third  lorce  ;  let  w,Pi  be  c<piivalent  to 
w?iQi  and  WiRi ;  let  ;»jP^  be  equivalent  to  mX}^  and  m^R.^. 


'  ▲  moleeole,  in  (^onaUkal  machulcdi  mesM  *  poLut  eudgwcd  with  tho 
pwiwitMiofa  ■■wotswi*w,aBlliwtsliltSlywMH»ssO»«a»iB«y  iw 


t  iTii  lull  iirtifliiii  ftlrtiw  iiiJirtSlisws  lisl  ■linn  ssiinsil  nf  igii  i 

rancc  of  the  itettoa     IhWI  ftsSHi   Slw  IbMi  llMt  (pUlk  ^  1{H(  wHh  m 
toOie  tyrt^m)  MalwmiMBUSfciaie  ISSttWSSbStMmf. feat»«g»  IktKft 
taetoctotiMaic. 
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and  so  on.  Then  the  systt m  <"P)  of  impressed  forces  is 
equivalent  to  the  system  Q  '  of  effective  force*,  together 
Willi  the  system  \  \i  :  lor  I'  subslifutc  Ql  and(Ri,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  system,  in  the  infinitely  small  time  fol- 
lowing the  moment  of  which  we  speak,  is  what  it  would 
btve  been  if  (P)  had  cmtinuedi  But  that  eiEect  is  pre- 
cbelj  wluit  is  produced  by  (Q),;  for  (Q)  was  notMn;  tmt 
the  pressures  necessary  to  produce  the  actual  effect  of 
whicn  we  are  speaking.  Therefore  (R)  has  no  effect,  and 
would  of  itself  equilibrate  the  system  :  to  suppose  that  (R) 
would  not  equilibrate,  or  would  produce  some  motion, 
while  (Q)  is  actually  calculated  to  produce  nil  that  is  to 
take  place,  is  to  suppose  that  the  system  will,  in  the 
infinitely  Rnall  time  next  ensuing,  have  another  motion 
bewles  that  whi«di  (Q)  would  pradaoa*  which  ia  abturd. 
CBniequently  (R)  ia  a  ajrutem  of  equifibiathir  foraea, 
which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  forces  lost  and 
t,'aine<,l  balance  one  another  >  lor  if  W|Pi,  the  force  im- 
jii  ossed  on  «M.  I>e  equivalent  to  tthQi  and  'HiHi,  of  which 
is  enough  to  produce  what  take^i  place,  it  in  obvious 
that  miRi,  so  thr  as  the  molecule  mi  is  concerned,  is  lost. 
It  would  be  better  to  say  that  miRt  is  transferred,  and  that 
all  Ihe  forces  transferred  balance  ooe  another.  Again, 
since  (R)  is  wholly  without  effaet,it  follows  that  (P)  is 
equivalent  to  CQ) ;  or,  at  every  imtent  of  the  motkm,  the 
impressed  forces  are  a  m  t  nf  equivalent  statical  powers 
with  the  etfective  forces ;  su  that  it'  either  set  were  applied 
to  the  svstem  at  rest,  and  also  the  opposites  of  all  the 
foroes  in  the  other  set,  there  would  be  Muilibriuro.  Or 
the  hnpressed  forces  balance  the  effective  forces  with  their 
agns  dianged.   Now  the  effective  forces  on  mi,  in  the 

directions  of  x,  y,  and  r,  are  m,  -— -,  wi  -j^,      -— ,  and 

ar        at*  (if 

similarly  for  the  rest :  while,  if  we  decompose  the  rate  of 

accderation  P,  into  Xi,  Ti,  Zn  in  the  direction  of  r,  y, 

and  «,  the  impressed  prearareain  these  direction  are 

»I,Y,,  and  m,?.,.  And  [VARTATIOIfS,  CAtCVtVS  OF,  p.  140] 
to  di>tinL'iush  the  virtual  motion  which  the  problem  of 
<'(iuilihriuin  re(|uires.  from  the  actually  coming  motion  in 
terms  of  which  the  effective  forces  are  expressed,  we  may 
use  Ix,  instead  of  da;  in  the  former,  and  so  on.  Hence, 
cbaoging  the  siens  of  the  impressed  forces  and  comtjining 
fhem,  so  ch«iged,  with  the  effective  forces,  we  have,  for 
the  flin<tanental  cqmtioa  of  emjr  <tymiiiieal  prabloBr— 


(*-z)..,  =  o. 


From  which  are  ohtataed,  as  in  a  preceding  process,  the 
following  ax  eqnftion  of  notioD,  aUKcriat&g  d^tdt* 

into  x",  and  so  on — 

J(my")  =  i(mY)  J [m {x"z-s"x)}  =  s  {m (Xz-Zx)} 
%i$Hz^si(mZ)     a  {m(t/"x-x"y)}  =J  {m(Yar-Xy)) 

These  equations  express  the  property  already  mentioned 
[Translation],  namely,  that  tne  centre  of  gravity  moves 
as  it  would  do  if  all  the  masses  were  collected  there,  and 
all  the  pressures  applied  there.  We  shall  merely  ennme- 
imte  the  steps  of  the  proof  of  this  imposition. '  The  co- 
oidintes  of  the  centre  of  gnvity  being  x«,  y«,  we  have 
fflms  a (■(«),  Sec.,  whence  x,"jm  =  3{mx^)  =s  KmX), 
be.,  wUdl  are  precisely  the  equations  for  the  motion  of  a 
mofecule  of  the  mass  im,  and  to  which  the  force  s  (mX)  is 
applied.  AVith  regard  to  the  initial  velocity  which  ought 
tone  trivcn  to  the  centre  of  i^ravity,  when  the  molecvfles 
arc  there  collected,  observe  tiiat  ar,'  s=  a  -r-  ifl*  = 
[A  +  2(fmXdt))-^imt  where  A  la  the  initM  vdm  of 
ifjnx'  .'  Const  qiienlly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion 
Xo'  should  have  the  same  value  as  3 1'wi.r') or  we 
should  have  r^'im  =  i.'" f',  at  the  outset ;  that  is  t!\e  mo- 
mentum of  the  collected  mass,  in  the  direction  of  x,  should 
be  the  same  as  the  radi  Of  the  momenta  of  the  molecules 
in  the  system,  and  the  same  of  the  other  coordinates.  Again, 
let  {,  1;,  be  the  eoordmataa,  referred  to  the  centre  of 
gravity,  of  the  point  whose  original  coordinates  are  x,  y,  sr. 

We  have  then  x  =  .r,  -t-  v  =  Vo  +  *  =  -»  +  5 ;  also 
X.ml  =s  0,  Xmi)  =  0,  2"!-'  =  0     Substitution  pives 

=  i{wZCy,+,)  -  asYCja-Cl 


which,  with  the  two  other  equations  similarly  deduced,  are 
pi-cci*ply  those  which  would  determine  the  moti'jn  if  Ihe 
centre  of  gravity  were  fixed  and  the  forces  then  applied. 
We  must  refer  to  works  on  the  subject  for  further  deve- 
lopment of  these  conditions,  and  shall  proceed  to  enn 
more  illustrative  of  the  prindiile  under  oowidiaratioa. 

Among  the  virtual  motion;  one  of  oooiw  la  tiM  neltfoa 
the  svstem  is  actuallv  about  to  take.  In  this  eaae  ia 
dr,  &c.,  and  the  fundamental  eqiiation  becomes 
2{m  (x"rf.r+y^/y+r"ryz)}  -«{m (Xrfr+Yrfy+Zr/z)} 
Now  tlie  fii&t  side  of  this  equation  is  nothing  but  the 
differential  with  respect  to  the  time  ofiZ  {mra/* 
or  \1mi*,  v.,  r„  &c.  being  the  actual  velocities  of  tiw 
molecules  at  the  end  of  tlie  time  /.  Hence  we  have 

sma*- A+S  {mfCXUim^^it  ¥2dz)} 

where  A  is  the  value  of  Xwr  *  at  the  commencement  of  the 
motion,  and  the  integral  also  begins  at  that  commence- 
ment. Suppose  the  sj'stem  to  be  at  rest  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  motion,  then  A^O,  irince  each  of  theincipieat 
velocities  is  nothing ;  consequently  at  the  end  of  the  lint 
infinitely  small  element  A,  SsK^  has  diansed  ftom  0  to 
m  (Xrfx+Yrfy+Zrfz).  Biut  this  is  precisely  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  the  impressed  forces  in  the  principle  of 
virtual  velocities;  and  2vjr*  tKMne  ot,  f,'-f  m,  »•,' -f- Sw?., 
nuist  be  a  positive  quantity.  Hence  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments must  be  positive,  for  the  virtual  motion  which  the 
system  actually  tends  to  take :  and  this  is  the  prindple  of 
which  we  have  fomtalled  the  oaa  in  eompletuur  the  cor* 
rect  emmciation  of  the  principal  of^iitual  TeleeiDes.  Thia 
might  be  suspected  beforehand  from  the  following  con- 
sideration : — The  forces  which  have  pontive  moments  are 
those  which  tend,  so  far  as  they  sr o.  to  produce  the  virtual 
motion  in  question ;  and  those  which  have  negative  mo- 
ments to  hinder  it.  Whatever  motion  the  system  takes  it 
must  be  one  in  which  the  forces  tending  to  produce  that 
motion  predominate  over  those  which  tend  to  hinder  it : 
or  the  forces  with  posttire  Monawli  mnt  liav*  than  Mo- 
ments together  larger  ttum  the  fovMa  with  iwgliKe 
moments. 

The  choice  which  the  syMem*  makes  among  all  the 
virtual  motions,  in  which  to  begin  its  motion,  is  that  in 
which  the  sum  of  all  the  moments  of  the  forces  is  a  maxi- 
mum, in  the  sense  which  vrill  presently  be  explained. 
Since  every  motion  of  a  lyiton  can  be  reduced  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  centre  of  gnvity  and  ratetion  round  an  axis 
passing  through  that  centre,  let  us  reduce  the  nitoal 
motion  to  terms  of  the  motion  of  and  round  the  centre  of 

fravity.  If  imX.  {cc,  be  P,  Q,  R,  and  if  T.{m  Zy-Yz)} 
:c.  be  L,  M,  N,  it  follows  from  what  has  lu'en  shown  re- 
sjHctiiiii  t!ic  motion  of  this  centi  e  th.it  its  fin>t  direction  of 
translation  (the  system  starting  from  rest)  is  such  that 
dx^,  dy,,  dz^  arc  in  the  proportion  of  F,  Q,  R,  and  that  the 
axis  round  which  the  ^item  begin  to  turn  nakn  an^n 
with  the  axes  of  x,  v,  sod  a,  wmaa  eodna  are  in  the  pf»> 
portion  of  L,  M,  and  N.  Now  suppose  any  motion  of  and 
round  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  returning  to  the  expres- 
sions in  whi(  h  the  sum  of  the  moments  is  given  in  terms 
of  those  motions,  observe  that  we  must  write  mX  for  X, 
&c.,  because  the  pressures  are  now  represented  by  mX,  &c. 
which  were  then  represented  by  X,  &c.  Moreover 
z,xmY  -  y«»lZ»  end  Uie  eCher  terms  corresponding,  all 
vanish,  faenne  #«aaniZ<T>3n,  &o.  We  han  than  Ar 
the  eon  of  flie  notnents, 

PrfTo-|-Q</y„-|-R/fi-,-f-  T-  cos  X+>r  cos/i+N  cos  »■  d<p. 
Ixi  the  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gnvity  be  du,  we 
have  then  ,/{dxt*+dut*+dz*).  Now  the  thmem  is, 
that  for  given  Tainca  of  mt  and  d^,  for  a  giTen  amoont  of 
tnndaiKoB  and  vM&m,  tin  direction  of  translation  and 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  in  the  virtual  motion 
which  the  initial  effect  of  the  forces  actually  causes,  are 
such  as  to  mfike  the  preceding  expres.'iion  a  maximum. 

First,  it  must  be  shown  by  the  wiramon  methods  that 
for  a  constant  value  of  ^"  +  7'+  '-.  tln^  expression  A/'-[- 
Bq-^-Cr,  if  th^n  positive,  is  a  maximum  when  p,  q,  r  are  in 
the  proportion  of  A.  B,  C.  Now  in  the  actual  motion  of 
the  system,  Pd!i!^-t-Q<(y«+Rdbr.  and  (L  eosX  +  &e.) 
are  potitive  qummiett  toe  the  first  is  the  initially  fllS> 
tained  value  of  ifiim^  when  the  sj-stera  is  all  collected  in 
the  centre  of  gravity  and  all  the  forces  arc  there  applied  : 

aw  ssiiiisSi?.  ^"SS'Ss  ■eiwwi*iMsf*swMai**'''^im**  ^'*^^^**^^  ** 
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and  the  second  is  the  &aine'when  the'c«ntre  of  pavity  it 
flx«d  and  th«  system  begins  to  move  about  it.  And  stnoe 
tlw  variablet  of  the  first  lad  leeond  are  entirely  inde- 
.  ptndent  of  each  other,  the  sum  of  the  two  is  a  maximum 
when  each  separately  is  a  maximum.  In  the  first,  d[r.'+ 
&c.  is  n  cunatant,  being  du*,  and  therefore  the  first  is  a 
ina\.imum  when  iJxt,  </y»,  and  dz^  are  in  the  proportion  of 
P,  Q,  R.  Hut  in  the  second,  cos'X-f- cos*^4- C09«v=l, 
whence  the  second  is  a  maximum  when  oca  X,  eoa  m  coa  v 
•re  in  the  proportion  of  L,  M,  N.  But  thcM  two  leta  of 
conditiona  put  together  precise^  wpmeat  the  motion 
which  at  the  outset  the  system  doai  tike  ftom  the  impressed 
forces.   "Whence  the  theorem  is  true,  as  assert e<l. 

We  may  now  treat  the  exception  of  which  wo  liavc 
spoken  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  aiticlo.  Suppose  that 
tne  moments  in  all  the  directions  in  which  the  system  can 
move  aft  e^tal,  or  else  that  there  is  amonff  Hbtm  a  set 
which  are  eoual,  and  each  of  them  gxMter  tout  any  of  the 
leat.  'Whicn  of  all  the  vvtual  monaoB  harinf  theee  mo- 
ments is  the  sj'stem  to  take  ?  It  rannnt  lin  lVr  either,  and 
will  remain  in  equilibrium.  As  an  initauce,  k*t  the  end  of 
a  Ctnqg  be  attached  to  a  curve  on  which  it  can  slide  freely, 
m  while  the  string  supports  a  weight. 

1  Let  the  curv  e  liave  a  cusp  pointing  up- 

J  \  waids»  with  its  tangent  veitical,  and 

/\         lettbaend  oftheat^be  idaoedat 
y     \.        the  cusp,  as  in  the  diagram.  There 
will  be  equilibrium,  but  the  principle 
of  virtual  velocities  will  not  he  tnie, 
*  even  in  tiie  extended  form  which  we 

have  used.  The  moments  belonging  to  the  two  pn»«ible 
notions  are  positive,  but  they  are  equal.  On  wluch  side 
ia  the  deaeent  to  take  plaeef 

The  mathematician  has  a  warning  in  such  cases,  which 
may  be  easily  and  briefly  expressed.  The  expression 
XFtZ/j,  b«  tore  it  is  used,  requires  that  the  quantities  p,,  ii^, 
&c.  slioulii  be  reduced  to  the  snialU-st  number  of  inde- 
pendent variables.  Let  r/,,  q,  -  ■ .  he  these  variables,  and  let 
the  sum  of  the  moments,  wiien  reduced  to  terms  of  these 
variables,  be  Q,dq^  +  &c.,  or  ^dq.  The  principle  is 
than  intelligible  whM,  for  all  the  virtnal  motiQnB,  dpi,  dqt, 
&e.  hm  finite  ratioa  to  one  cnotbcp*  But  if  there  ne  any 
position  in  which  for  a  certain  virtual  motion  one  or  more 
01  tlie  set  dp,,  dj>^.  &c.  become  infinite  with  respect  to 
those  of  the  set  Jiy,.  dq^.  &c.,  the  equation  becomes  in- 
capable of  being  used.  For  if  we  talce  the  actual  virtual 
mImMs^  ud  utempt  to  redvoe 

aQ     to  its  equivalent  , 

llwfint  rfde.whidi  may  be  made  finite,  is  eqnated  to  an 

expression  in  which  infinite  terms  occur,  which  is  always 
a  wariuntc  to  expect  the  poKiibility  of  cases  of  exception. 
Circum-stances  of  this  sort  have  never  receis  i  d  iiivestitra- 
tion,  and  in  all  probability  there  are  numerous  varieties  of 
the  cases  of  equilibrium  which  arise  out  of  them,  and 
which  cannot  be  treated  by  the  ordinaiy  principle.  So 
aneh  we  mtf  OMlnlnly  say.  that  if  tbm  be  dififerent 
wtual  motionairiai  the  sums  of  the  nxtmenla  positive  and 
nsucima,  either  thwe  must  be  equilibtium,  or  the  test  for 
determining  wUeh  of  the  motion*  will  eoMW  is  wholly 
unknown. 

On  the  history*  of  virtual  velocities,  there  is  not  much 
to  say.  Guido  Ubaldi  saw  it  in  some  cases,  Galileo  in 
some  others ;  Wallis  adopted  it  as  a  principle,  and  after 
lijim  John  Bernoulli,  who  gave  it  in  the  most  general 
form.  Lagrange  made  it  tiw  (bimdation  of  ids  *  H^eanique 
Analytique,'  and  since  his  time  it  has  formed  part  of  cverj- 
well-constituted  treati»e  on  mechanics.  It  was  in  the 
*  M6canique  Analytique'  that  the  principle  tri\en  by 
lyAlembert  was  first  joined  to  Uiat  of  virtual  velocities  in 
auch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  scienee  of  ^ynandca  its  pee- 
aant  uniftmu:^  of  syrtem. 

VIS  YVfA^vtUvhtg  /of««»a  wane  ghren  in  neehanics 
to  the  following  index  of  the  state  of  a  system  in  motion : 
■"-the  sum  of  all  the  masses,  each  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  its  velocity.  If  the  system  be  considered  as  composed 
of  a  finite  number  of  molecules,  the  vis  viva  may  be  ex- 
j>MSpd  by  the  qrmbol  am^;  but  if  it  be  a  continuous 

mass,  or  a  collection  of  continuous  masses,  by  fi^dm,  or 

•  r>n  Ihit  ymiat,  cnH  maoir  nlhcrt  mantctni  •>  ilh  ilie  liktnn-  of  incdMUdMilh* 
iUn  U  i^bloau  en  Thwtrtical  Morhiniii,'  Cuibr«tgr,  iMi. 

r.GoMo^lOM. 


jft^ikt.  ItistnonglilliatthenHaflfevtiypailicle  bo 

found  in  the  eigpnau>n«  multiplied  bgr  the  aqnaie  of  ila 

velocity. 

In  Uia  artide  Yooval  Vaiocmai  we  tea  the  MUh* 

tioi^ 

imr*  =  S7nf  (Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zds\ 

the  integral  being  taken  for  each  molecule  over  the  whole 
path  wlSeh  it  hM  deaeiibed  sine*  tlM  begimring  of  tb* 
motion. 

Preiumini^  a  knowledge  of  the  artide  died,  we  nnqrdo* 

scribe  the  ria  viva  thus  :  Dividinsj  the  whole  motion  of 
the  system,  from  the  tx'^inninjj  to  the  time  under  con- 
sideration, into  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small 
changes  of  place,  each  of  those  changes  is  one  of  the 
virtual  motions  which  rotnes  under  consideration  in  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities.  And  each  moUon  hae, 
generally  speaking,  its  oontnuy ;  and  one  of  these  two  the 
sjrstem  would  tend  to  take,  and  to  refuse  the  other,  if  its 
motion  were  for  an  instant  restricted,  so  that  it  could  only 
choose  between  titose  two.  The  one  which  it  would  tend 
to  take  is  that  for  which  2  m  (Xdx  +  Stc.^i  is  positive.  Now 
it  appears  in  the  preceding  equation  that  whenever  the 
infinitely  small  motion  whicn  is  taking  place  for  the  time 
being  is  that  which  (when  restriated  as  above)  the  system 
wouU  take,  the  vis  viva  is  receiving  increase :  when  that 
which  it  could  not  take,  decrease.  And  the  vis  viva  is  the 
balance,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  sums  of  moments,  each 
with  its  proper  sitrn,  added,  also  with  its  proper  sign,  to  the 
vis  viva  at  liie  beu'inning  of  the  motion. 

llie  preceding  equation  is  sometimes  said  to  express  the 
principle  of  Ihe  coimerval ion  ^  »i$  Vt'oOt  which  is  tO  bo 
understood  thua:  the  system  never  acqniree  nor  loses  anr 
quantity  of  vis  viva  fiom  the  action  of  its  parts  upon  each 
other,  but  only  from  the  action  of  external  forces.  If 
uller  a  certain  time  all  external  forces  cease,  from  that 
moment  am(XdLr  4>8ce.)  issO^or  rf(aHR^sa^orsm«* 
remains  constant. 

Another  remarkable  property  of  the  vis  viva  is  that,  in 
all  the  cases  which  occur  in  nature,  the  amount  of  vis  viva 
acquired  in  pasnog  flrom  one  position  to  another  depends 
only  on  the  coordinates  which  settle  the  initial  and  final 
positions.  If  X  &c.  be  (\inctions  of  coordinates  only,  it 
generally  happens  that  Xdx  +  \'dij  +  2dz  is  an  integrable 
function,  and  depends  on  coordinates  only.  But  the  force 
of  this  result  is  not  easily  seen  by  the  beginner. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  remarkable  dis- 
enarioo  took  place  on  the  question  of  the  mechanical  in* 
teqpcetationM  the  vis  viva.  JLeibnits  first  amvethik  name: 
he  eonridered  force  when  it  produces  molion  as  vi$  vim, 
or  living  force  ;  but  when  it  is  equilibrated,  he  called  it 
vi*  mortua,  or  dead  force  ;  and  he  measured  the  elfect  of 
living  force  by  the  mass  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  To  take  the  simple  case  which  was  mostly 
appealed  to: — If  two  equal  weights  be  thrown  up  in 
vaottO»  tite  one  with  a  velocity  double  of  that  of  the  other, 
it  ia  Wdl  known  that  liie  one  wiD  rise,  not  fiMor,  but  /o«r 
times  as  high  as  the  other;  accordingly  Leibnits  con- 
sidered that  the  force  which  produces  the  double  velocity 
is  four  times  as  eS'ective  as  the  other  force.  Various  other 
instances  were  produced  in  which  the  duplication  of  the 
velocity  is  the  quadruplication  of  the  efi'ect  produced.  It 
was  accordingly  argued  that,  for  a  given  mass,  the  square 
of  the  velocity  ta  tM  proper  measure  of  the  force  neeeasaiy 
to  destroy  or  to  create  the  velodlar.  Bot,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  very  well  known  that,  whatever  might  be 
adopted  as  the  mca.sure  of  force,  it  was  certain  that  pres- 
sures were,  ceteris  pariljus,  proportional  to  the  simple 
velocities  produced  by  them  in  a  given  time.  John  Ber- 
noulli adopted  the  opinion  of  I^ibnitz,  wliich  was  op- 
posed by  various  other  contemporaries;  and  the  con- 
travengr  (tba  hiatoiy  o(  which  may  be  seen  in  Montuda) 
continued  nntti  the  publieation  c«  IVAlcmbcifs  woA  on 
dynamics,  in  which  the  qncttioa  was  treated  as  beinK 

purely  one  of  words. 

It  was  objected  to  the  opinion  of  T.cibnlt/,  that  though 
tlie  double  velocity  would  give  four  times  the, ascent,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  required  twice  the  time : 
so  that  in  a  given  time  double  the  velocity  would  produce 
only  double  the  ascent,  one  pert  of  the  ascent  with  anp 
other.  This  argument  was  never  satisfiictorily  anawefod; 
and  while  we  cannot  hdp  thinking  that  it  ought  to  faava  . 
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been  decisive  of  tla-  question,  we  draw  from  it  a  conclusiun 
different  from  that  of  D'Alembert ;  we  cannot  think  tlie 
dispute  a  mere  queition  or  words.  It  must  be  grant cd 
that,  for  all  paipoMB  in  which  time  i»  not  mi  element,  the 
neunre  of  tne  effect  oft  fivee  may  b«  the  sqtiare  of  the 
▼alccity  :  ns  iM'm]>!ified  in  the  inNtancc  c-itfd.  But  wht-n 
is  it  that  ;i  moL-hiinicnl  eft'cct  cim  be  properly  estimated 
withor.l  n  kreiiee  to  the  timi.'  in  whieh  it  is  produced  ? 
The  detinitipn  of  the  words  measure  and  effect  may  thus 
iMthont  doubt  1w  aeewBaodated  either  to  the  idea  of  I^ib- 
nitx  or  of  Iqi  opponents;  and  those  who  disputed  on  the 
qiwatlon  without  requiring  exact  definitions  might  degene- 
rate into  a  mere  question  of  words.  Hut  it  ou^ht  to  nave 
bwn  a  question  as  to  what  was  the  prujy^r  meaning  of  the 
word  eflVct,  in  tlie  finidamenlal  phase  '  effect  of  a  force,' 
the  proper  expliinatioii  of  which  mtist  precede  all  good 
reasoniiig  in  meehanic-t.  If  pressure  be  defined  as  that 
wliich  produces  a  certain  effect  [i^REssvREj  on  our  senses, 
Ul^aDtcdly  it  is  a  known  fact  that  uncounteracted  pre8> 
sore  yrodoMa  motion ;  but  it  is  only  when  allowed  to  act 
fbr  a  Unite  time :  consequently  the  element  of  time  fs  as 
ciscntial  to  the  conception  of  the  phrnomenon  as  that  of 
pressure  or  motion.  Hei£^ht  in  a  rectanple  eives  area,  but 
it  would  not  therefore  be  allowable  to  inea.sure  that  area 
by  the  lieight  ;  for  there  must  be  a  base,  or  there  is  no 
rectangle  u  all.  But  if  pressure  be  merely  conijidcred  as 
the  cause  of  motion,  and  called  force  in  that  sense,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  why  the  ettiie,  which  is  only  known  by 
the  effect,  is  to  bo  measured  by  anytbinij  but  the  simple 
effect.  Probably  this  discussion  eave  rise  to  the  cliapter 
of  the  '  Meeanimie  Celeste  '  in  which  I.aplai-e  speculates 
upon  what  the  laws  of  motion  would  have  been  if  force 
had  been  as  a  function  of  the  velocity,  instead  of  as  the 
simple  velocity.  Wc  have  hever  met  with  any  one  who 
could  give  us  an  intelligible  aecount  df  tiife  meaning  of 
this  investigation. 

VISCHER,  PETER,  a  c«1ebrated  old  German  sculptor 
and  founder,  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  lie  lived  several  years  in  Italy,  where  he  studied 
his  art.  He  l  i  t  lislinguished  himself  in  Germany  by 
his  monument  to  the  Archbishop  Ernest  of  Ma<:debure, 
eriected  in  the  cathedral  of  tliat  place  in  1497.  13ut  his 
master-piece  is  the  tomb  of  Si,  Sebald,  in  the  church  of 
that  saint  at  Nuntberg,  where  Viacher  nltimhtely  settled. 
Visrber.  with  his  five  sons,  Peter,  Hermann,  Hans,  Patil, 
and  Jacob,  who  with  their  wives  and  children  lived  in  the 
same  house  s\i1h  him,  was  occupied  over  this  monument 
from  l.iOU  until  15 It),  yet  he  was  paid  only  2402  florins, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  20  florins  per  cw't. :  the  whole 
monument  weighed  12D  ewt.  14  lbs.  It  is  beautifully 
Resigned  and  nehly  ornamented:  vearn^  other  flexures 
there  are  t welve  small  statues,  eigjiteen  inches  his;h,  of 
the  apostles  which  arc  rcmarkabTy  well  drawn,  and  all 
coiispicninis  for  tlieir  tine  exjiressiou.  In  one  part  he  has 
introduced  Ids  own  portrait  in  bis  working  dn.ss.  It  is  a 
monument,  upon  tlie  whole,  worthy  of  any  time  and  any 
nation.  Vischcr  executed  some  other  clever  works  at 
Niirnberg :  he  died,  according  to  Doppelmajr,  in  IS30. 

Hermann  Yischer  studied  likewise  in  Italy,  and  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  his  fkther ;  he  was  killed  in  1540  by  a 
sledge,  as  he  was  goin<;  hor.ie  one  night  with  a  friend. 
Sandrart  says  that  no  prime  or  gentleman  that  vi.sited 
Niirnberg  lel>  it  without  h  i .  II. seen  and  conversed  with 
Vischer.  He  received  many  orders  duiing  these  visits, 
and  he  sent  many  works  into  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  other 
neighbouringcountries. 

(Sandrart,  7farflfA*vle«fe»iw,&c. ;  Doppelmayr,  Siirn- 
berffisrfir  Kuiisl/rr,  &c.^ 

VISCHKR.COH.NE'I.IUS,  a  celebrated  Dutch  cnirraver, 
bom,  probably  at  Haarleai,  in  IGIO.  lie  wa.sthe  pui)il  of 
P.  Soutman,  but  he  soon  surpa-sscd  his  nuister.  V'ischer's 
works  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  art  executed  by 
thegiawr;  Baaan  mya  that  no  master  can  be  studied  by 
yonng  engravers  with  more  advantage.  He  engraved 
prints  of  many  descriptions,  and  some  of  his  best  are  after 
nis  own  designs.  Watelet  says  that  no  man  ever  painted 
with  the  gmver  and  the  etching-needle  totrethcr  with 
such  efW'ct  as  Vischcr.  Strutt.  spc^ikiiig  of  his  style  of 
working  with  tlic  Ciavcr,  s.iy;,  '  His  mode  of  i>erforniance 
with  that  instrument  was  us  singular  as  the  eltect  he  jiro- 
duced  was  picturesque  and  beautiful.  His  strokes  are 
clear  and  delicate,  hud  over  the  draperies  and  the  back- 
ground apparently  just  as  the  plate  happened  to  lie 


before  him,  without  ai\\  care  or  study  which  way  they 
sliould  turn,  the  one  upon  the  other ;  and  he  croased  and 
recro&sed  them,  till  aueb  time  w  tliejr  pradtned  adBeieiit 
colour.'. 

The  few  ftaOowlng  are  of  the  tarest  and  moat  valuable  of 

his  prints ;  good  impressions  of  some  of  them  have  bOMl 

sold  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 

Anflre.»s  Deonyszoon  Winius,  commonly  called  the  Man 
with  the  Pistols;  Geilius  de  Bourna,  minister  of  Zutphen ; 
a  Cat  sleeping  upon  a  napkin  ;  the  Rat-catcher ;  the  Pan- 
calce-woman;  and  the  Gipsy.  Mariette  possessed  a  col- 
lection of  ITS  of  Vieehei^  ]^ts,  which  was  sold  for  3086 
flrancs  12  sous.  His  portraits  are  the  iMst  of  the  pieces 
which  he  engraved  after  other  masters.  The  year  of  hia 
death  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  about  IGGO. 

Cornelius's  brother  .lohan  Vischer  was  likewise  a  g^od 
engraver  and  etcher,  but,  excejit  ui  landscapes,  interior  to 
his  brother.  He  executed  some  good  plates  after  Berghem 
and  Ostade.  He  was  bora  at  Amsterdam  in  1630 ;  for  in 
1082,  in  his  fif^ywUh  ycaiv  my  Houbraken,  ha  tamed 
animal-painter.  He  worked  Kkewlee  with  the  needle  and 
the  graver,  but  more  with  the  lU'edle. 

Lambert  Vischer  was  also  a  bmther  of  Corneluis,  but  of 
inferior  merit.   He  lived  some  time  in  Rome. 

There  was  also  a  Nicolaus  or  Clans  Johan  VLscher, 
engraver  and  printseller,  born  at  Amstci-dam  in  1580,  who 
was  probably  of  the  same  Ikmily.  He  excelled  in  small 
landscapes  with  figures ;  but  he  engraved  also  portraits ; 
he  engraved  one  of  Charles  I,  of  Eiigl;-.'!'!  :  am!  piiMi-hi  il 
portraits  of  Archbishop  Laud,  I'alvin,  Kiilsiuus,  James  II. 
of  Eni};latul  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

(Houbraken,  Groote  ^Schouburgfi,  &c. ;  Basan,  Dic- 
tion naire  den  Graveurs ;  Stiiitt,  Dictionary  of  Eneravert  i 
Huber  and  Host,  HakSbuchfur  Kuntlii^aber,  &c.) 

VISCO'NTI,  the  name  of  a  family  in  Lombardy  which 
rose  to  the  rank  of  sovereign  princes  during  the  mi'ddle 
ages.  The  Visconti  begin  to  figure  in  liistory  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  centun .  They  belonged  to  the 
feudal  nobility,  and  were  posses.scd  of  considerable  estates 
in  the  noithcrn  part  of  Lombardy,  near  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Como  and  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  In  1262  the 
archdeacon  Ottone  Visconti  was  nommated  archbishop  of 
Mihm  bf  Pope  Urban  IV.  The  see  of  Milan  had  been 
vacant  ever  shiee  the  death  of  Leone  da  Perego,  in  12^. 
because  the  chapter  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which  fa\  oured  a  candidate  from  among  tlie  nobility,  and 
the  other  gave  its  votes  to  a  relative  ol'  Ma:!iuo  della 
Torre,  the  popular  leader,  who  had  been  appointed  *  an- 
ziano,'  or '  ekler,'  of  the  people  of  Milan.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Ottone  Visconti  by  tlw  pope  was  considered  an 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  eleetora;  and  Afartiho 
della  Torre  seq^uestrated  the  property  of  the  see.  and  fbr- 
bade  the  archbishop  elect  from  appearing  in  .Milan.  Upon 
this  the  pope  excommunicated  the  city  oi  Mi'.iin.  But 
Mailino  della  Torre  and  his  successors  Filippo  and  Na- 
poleone  della  Torre  continued  to  enjoy  the  popular  favoar» 
and  Ottone  Visconti  remamed  an  emigrant  for  fifteen 
years,  during  which  he  earned  on,  at  the  head  of  Msfeadal 
dependant^  joined  by  malcontents  ttom  Milan  and  other 
towns,  ft  desultory  and  predatory  warfhrc  against  the  Mi- 
lanese. At  last  the  popular  feeling  turned  against  Napo- 
Icone  della  Tone,  who  was  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the 
soverciL^n  power,  (  specially  after  lie  had  asked  and  obtained 
from  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,' the  newly  elected  king  of  Ger- 
many, the  dignity  of  imperial  vicar.  Ottone  Visconti 
seized  this  opportMnitir  for  striking  a  decisive  blow.  He 
put  himself  at  the  heaa  of  a  large  body  of  emigrant  nobles, 
and  advanced  towards  Milan,  Napoleone  della  Torre  and 
his  adherents  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  a  combat  ensued, 
in  .Tanuary,  1'2T7,  near  the  villaLre  of  Desio,  in  which  the 
Torriani,  as  the  partisans  of  Della  Torre  were  called,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  Napoleone  was  takea 
prisoner.  Ottone  Visconti  entered  Milan  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  who  aaluted  him  u  archbishop  and 
|)erpehial  lord  of  Milan.    [LomaaoT  akd  Lokbaso 

The  .A.rchbishop  Ottone,  after  carrying  on  for  years  an 
almost  uninterrupted  warfare  against  the  partisans  of  the 
Delia  Torre,  gave  up  the  temporal  government  to  his 
nephew  Matteo  Visconti,  whom  he  caused  to  be  elecledi 
'  captain  of  the  people*  for  five  years,  in  1288;  Matteo 
was  a  pnident  and  temperate  ruler,  and  he  enjuved  ceiK  :il 
ikvour  among  the  people.  He  defeated  the  Turrmiu  aud 
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tbiiv  dljrtlM  If  arqnu  of  MbpfSsrrato,  in  an  irraptkm  whieh 

ihe)|  made  into  the  MiIant•^e  tcrntory  in  I'iUO.  After  llie 
expiration  of  the  five  years  ui'  his  uttice,  he  was  confinned 
in  It  by  the  voiee  of  the  citizens,  nnd  in  12SV4  was  api>oiii1t\l. 
by  Adolf  of  Nabsau,  imperial  vicar  in  Lonihardy,  w  hich 
dignity  was  confirmed  to  him  by  AJbert  of  Austria,  wlio 
adBumed  the  crown  of  Germany  after  the  death  of  Adolf 
in  1296.  In  the  ^e«r  1300  Mattco  married  his  eldest  son 
Galeazio  to  Beatnoe  d'Gate,  sister  of  Azzo,  lord  of  Modena 
«nd  marquis  of  Ferrara.  Mttteo  entrusted  Galeazzo  with 
the  command  of  the  miUti^  of  Milan,  against  tin-  Delia 
Torre  and  their  partisans,  who  still  kept  the  field,  and  were 
supported  by  the  people  of  Pavia,  Cremona,  Lodi,  and  other 
towns,  which  were  jealoua  of  Milan.  Galeazzo  was  very 
diiFerenl  from  bitluher;  he  was  young,  inexperienced, 
aodnsh;  ha  v«b  lepwutew  dpfi^tel  mm  at  la«^ 
riani  re-eitfered  Milan,  in  1302,  and  Matteo  Visoooil  wiUi< 
drew  to  Nogarula  near  Verona,  where  he  had  a  ktnall  pro- 
perty.   Ilis  son  Cialeazzo  took  refuge  at  Ferrara. 

Guido  dclla  Torre  was  put  in  tin-  place  of  Matteo 
Vijiconti,  as  '  perpetual  captain  of  the  people,'  and  he  con- 
tinued in  his  office  till  Kill,  when  Heoiy  of  jLluemburg 
having  goiia  to  Italy  to  tie  crowned  emperor,  Guido 
opposed  mm,  apd  twaa  in  CKiinie<}ueDce  driven  away  from 
Milan  by  the  imperial  troops,  assisted  by  the  Visconti  and 
their  friends.  From  that  time  the  Torriani  remained  exiles 
from  their  country.  Matteo  Visconti  resumed  his  authority 
over  Milaa,  being  appointed  imperial  vicar  by  Henry,  to 
whom  he  paid  40,olnj  golden  liorins.  His  son  Galeazzo 
w  a<s  likewliie  appointed  imperial  vicar  of  Piacenza.  Some 
time  after,  Matteo,  by  a  stratagem,  obtained  posaenimi  of 
Favii^  wiwre  he  placed  Luchino,  another  of  his  ions,  u 
goTamor*  4Jfiwandria,Tortona,  Cremona,  Beigamo,  Lodi, 
and  ofbct  tovnt  acknoirledged  in  •uccoMdon  the  rula  of 
Visconti. 

('assonc  della  Tiirie,  who  had  been  elected  archbishop 
of  Milan  in  13U8.  having  become  an  exile  with  the  rest  of 
his  family,  obtained  of  the  pope  his  removal  tO  t|M  see  of 
Aquileia.  The  see  of  Milan  having  thus  beoooM  vacant, 
Matteo  Viieoifti  eanaed  one  of  his  tons.  Giovanni,  to  Im 
elected  by  the  chapter,  according  to  the  old  canonical 
form.  The  pope,  John  XXII.,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
new  archbisfiop,  and  he  appointed  .\ii  ardo.  a  Franciscan 
friar.    Matteo  forbade  Aicardo  fmm  ijoinK  to  Milan.  The 
pope  then  ordered  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against 
Matteo  Viiiconti,  on  the  charges  of  heresy,  sacrilege,  and 
other  crimes,  and  summoned  him  to  Avignon  to  defend 
liimself.    Robert  of  Ai\jou,  king  of  Naples,  wu  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  imjjerial  vicar  in  Lombardy,  for  the 
pope  assumed  the  right  of  appointing  vicais  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  imperial  crown,  which  was  then  contested 
bftwL'cn  jA)uis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria.  An 
army  of  Frenchmen,  or  Provencals,  under  the  count  of 
Mauie,  eroawiid  the  Alps  and  marched  against  Milan.  Mat- 
tno  mak  Ua  son  &leano  with  a  strong  force  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  the  river  Se^a,  and  he  fbnnd  means,  by  negotia- 
tiotui  and  bribes,  to  induce  tlic  Count  of  Maine  to  retrace 
his  steps  into  France  without  coming  to  blows.    The  pope 
however  excommunicated  Matteo  and  his  sons,  in  1321, 
because  he  would  not  resign  his  authority  and  acknow- 
ledge King  Robert  as  imperial  vicar  in  Lombardy,  and  the 
inquiattoB  appoioted  by  tlie  pope  summoned  mm  to  ap- 
pear before  them  at  a  church  near  AlesMmdria.  Matteo 
sent  in  his  place  one  of  his  sons,  Marco,  escorted  bv  a  body 
of  troops  with  flying  colours,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  in- 
quisitors wilhdicw  to  the  Un\n  of  Valenza  in  Monferrato, 
whence  they  ia.->ued  llitir  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
Matteo  Visconti  on  twenty-tive  charges,  several  of  which 
consisted  in  his  liaving  faid  taxes  upon  the  clergy  and 
exercised  temporal  jurisdiction  over  them ;  in  having  inter- 
ceded for  the  abbess  Mainfreda  who  bad  been  burnt  for 
heresy  at  Milan,  in  the  vear  1300;  in  entertaining  Mniaelf 
licretical  opinions,  and  oeint:  Icaj^ucd  with  daemons.  He 
was  in  consequence  condemned     a  confirmed  heretic,  de- 
graded from  ail  honours  and  ofiices,  and  stigmatized  as  jier- 
petuallv infamous:  alibis  property  was  declared  to  be  cun- 
Bicated,Bnd  his  children  and  grandchildren  were  excluded 
finin  every  honoui ,  dignity,  and  office.  This  extraordinary 
ientence  was  given  on  the  14th  March,  1322,  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  of  Valenza,  and  si^ed  by  Aicardo,  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  four  Dominican  Inquisitors,  in  ]ue- 
sence  of  the  cardinal  legate,  Bertrand  clu  I'oiet,  who  alter- 
waidi  proclaimed  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Asti  a 


plenary  indulgence  to  all  those  who  took  up  arras  ftgainet 

Matteo  Visconti  and  his  aillu  k'hIs.  Uavnaldu-,  in  his  con- 
tinuation of  the  .Annals  of  Haronius,  acknowledges  that 
these  violent  proceedings  against  Vi.sconti  were  instigated 
by  party  spirit,  and  Pope  Benedict  XH.,  in  his  bull  of  the 
7th  May,  1341,  denounced  them  as  unjust  and  null. 

At  tM  time,  however,  Matteo's  situation  veiy  critical. 
His  enemies  took  the  part  of  the  legate,  and  the  people  in 
general  were  horrorstruck  at  the  solemn  denunciations 
against  him.  Mattto  jnulotcd  that  he  wiis  no  heretic, 
and  that  he  was  taLsely  accused  ;  and  iiavintr  one  day  con- 
voked the  body  of  the  clergy  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  he 
repeated  loudK'  l)efore  them  the  creed,  jn  ufessing  that  he 
believed  and  had  ever  believed  in  the  teuets  tbeidn  ex- 
pressed.  But  the  feelinff  of  his  danger  and  hmniltation 
preyed  upon  the  old  man%  mind  (he  was  then  seventy-two 
years  old),  and  tie  died  after  a  short  illnesa,  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  three  montlis  after  the  sentence  was  pronounced 
atrainst  him.  All  the  chroniclers  speak  of  him  as  a  wise 
and  just  man,  the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  and 
some  have  styled  him  '  the  Great.'  His  son  Galeazzo  I. 
was  proclaimed  lord  of  Milan.  Upon  this  the  pope  issued 
an  interdict  against  the  city  of  Milan,  and  mdered  all  the 
clergy  to  leave  the  place,  and  he  proclaimed  a  general 
cnisade  against  the  Vi.sconti  family.  Xntnhcrs  answered 
the  call,  and  the  command  of  the  erusadcis  was  ijiveu  to 
Ilaymoiid  of  (^rdona,  nephew  of  the  cardinal-legate. 
In  June,  1323.  tlie  '  holy  army,'  as  it  was  styled,  approached 
Milan,  and  took  possession  of  the  suburbs,  killing  the  men, 
violating  the  women,  and  burning  the  houses.  But  the 
Visconti  had  a  strong  party  within  the  city,  and  they  de- 
fended themselves  until  they  received  assistance  from  with- 
out. Marco  Visconti,  another  son  of  Matteo,  and  a  brave 
and  en1pr;.ri>ing  ca))tain,  still  ke])t  the  field,  hovi  rinc  on 
the  flanks  ami  rear  of  the  crusaders.  I.oius  of  ]{a\aria, 
nuaritiiiK'  liin  itiLC  cor.iiueied  and  taken  priMuier  his  rivul 
Frederic  of  Austria,  and  being  acknowledged  king  in  Ger- 
many, sent  a  liody  of  troops  into  Italy  to  uuaA  the  Vie- 
contuwho  had  incuned  ue  wrath  of  the  pope  mainly 
became  they  had  itriven  to  meinfain  their  delegated 
authoritv  of  imperial  vicars  again«t  the  a.ssumptions  of  the 
pope,  who  would  appoint  his  own  vicars  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  imperial  authority.  This  \sas  at  Iciist  the  ostensible 
ground  which  the  Visconti  took,  and  a  plausible  one  it 
was,  and  very  convenient  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  in 
Italy.  The  aid  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  exertions  of 
Marco  Vi-sconti  saved  Milan.  The  enuadeie  withdrew  to 
Alottza.  Tlie  pope,  in  July  of  that  year,  exooainiunieated 
Louis  of  Bavaria  for  having  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
the  llomaus  without  the  papal  approbation,  and  also  for 
having  a.-sisted  tlic  heretical  Visconti.  Louis  tluii  held  a 
diet  of  the  empire  at  Niirnberg,  in  which  he  ])rote>ted 
against  the  interference  of  the  popes  in  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  empire,  and  appealed  to  a  general  council  of 
the  churah.  In  the  year  1324  a  battle  took  place  at  the 
bridge  of  Vavrio  on  the  Adda,  between  the  papal  or  cm- 
sade  troops  and  those  of  the  Visconti,  in  which  the  former 
were  defeated.  Caidona  was  taken  prisoner,  and  thoee 
who  escaped  shut  themselves  up  in  the  town  of  Monza, 
which,  alter  a  siege  of  some  months,  surrendered  to 
Galeazzo  Visconti. 

In  1327Louisof  Bavaria  went  to  Italy,  and  was  crowned 
at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  I.«mbardy,  in  May  of  that 
year.  He  also  recognised  Galeazzo  Visconti  as  impeiial 
vicar  over  Milan,  Lodi,  Pavia,  and  Vercelll.  Bat  a  few 
days  after,  a  quarrel,  the  e;rounds  of  which  are  rot  a.scer- 
tained,  broke  out  between  Louis  and  Galeazzo,  instigated, 
it  would  seem,  by  Marco  Visconti,  who  was  envious  of  his 
brother.  About  the  same  time  Stefano  Yisconti,  another 
.son  of  Matteo,  died  suddenly.  GaleaZM,  Us  son  Azzo, 
and  his  brothers  Luchino  and  Oiovenni,  were  arrested  by 
order  of  Louis,  and  shut  up  in  the  dnngeone  of  Monxa. 
After  eight  months'  confinement  they  were  liberated,  in 
March,  132«,  by  the  intercesi,ioti  of  Castruccio  Castracani, 
lord  of  Liudt,  and  a  favourite  of  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Ga- 
leazzo died  soon  after  in  exile,  whilst  Milan  w;ls  tempo- 
rarily goveraed  hgr  n  cooneil  of  24  citizens,  i.nuis  of 
Bavaria  was  crowned  eniperor  at  Rome,  in  May,  13'28,  by 
the  antipope  Nicholas  V.,  whom  he  had  set  up  in  opposi* 
tion  to  John  XXII.  The  pople  of  Rome,  tired  of  the 
re  idence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  acknowledged  Nicholas^ 
ai,d  the  pfojil.'  uf  Milan  iliti  the  same.  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
being  in  want  of  money,  sold  to  Azzo  Visconti,  son  of 
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Gxleano  I.,  tiie  appointment  of  imperial  vicar  ot  Milan, 
in  .Tanoaiv,  13391^  fOT  6(M>00  golden  florim;  nndtlM  Mti- 
popc  NienoHtt  oonfimtd  Giovanm  ViieMti,  Amft  ttode, 

as  arclibvshop  of  Milan,  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  ap- 
pointed him  apostolic  Ictrate  in  Lombardy.    John  XXlI., 

f erteivini?  that  he  wjvs  \\\  of  Iwsinjj  all  influence  in 

taly,  came  to  terms  with  tlie  Visconti  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  marqni*  of  Etitc,  and  recornined  Azzo  as  lord  of 
Milan,  releaaing  Un  and  the  people  of  Milan  from  ex- 
communicathm.  TUi  «u  in  September,  1329. 

Azzo  Vncoim,  being  acknowledged  lord  by  the  council 
of  the  city  of  Milan,  as  well  as  by  tlie  pope,  renoanced  all 
connexinn  with  T.ouia  of  Bavaria  and  the  antinopc  Niiho- 
liis.  Ui-  rult'd  MiUiii  tor  11  years,  durinir  whicli  he  applied 
himself  cliii-fly  to  improve  the  town,  n  Imild  its  walls,  and 
pave  the  ^.treets ;  he  restored  and  embellished  Ihe  palace 
raiwd  by  his  gnrandfkther  Matteo,  and  WBpkvad  lor  the 
vivpow  tbe  nainter  Giotto  of  Floranee  ana  the  leulptor 
Giovanni  Baidncei  of  Pinu  Azzo  Viaeonti  ^ra*  a  good 
]!ri!ice,  and  when  he  died,  in  Aufjust,  1339,  more  than 
three  thousand  citizens  vuliintarilv  put  on  mourninj?  for 
llim.  He  was  the  first  lord  nf  Milan  who  struck  coin  in 
his  own  name,  omittine:  that  of  the  reigning  emperor.  He 
left  no  issue,  and  the  council-pcneral,  aOer  his  death,  pro- 
claimed joint  lords  of  Milan  his  two  remaining  uncles, 
LucMno  and  Giovanni  Visconti.  Giovanni  however,  being 
a  dewyman  and  of  a  quiet  dianctor,  left  to  bis  brother 
Lnehtno  all  the  cares  of  government. 

LuciiiNo  Visconti  was  an  able,  determined,  and  not 
very  scrupulous  man.  To  the  several  towns  bcbidos  Milan 
which  acKnowledijed  tiie  rule  of  his  nephew  Azzo,  he 
added  the  towns  of  .'Vsti,  Bobbio,  Parma,  Crema,  Tortona, 
Alessandria,  and  Novara,  thus  making  himself  lord  of  the 
greiUer  nut  of  Lombaidy  and  Monferrato.  He  obliged 
alioihe  raans  to  beooma  tribataries  to  him.  He  esta- 
blished a  regular  police,  and  severely^  panished  all 
offenders  against  the  law,  without  distinction  of  party.  He 
appointed  a  judge  of  appeals  at  ISIilan,  who  was  styled 
•  fcxgravator,'  who  det  ided  Hummarily.  It  was  dctermmed 
thai  this  magistrate  should  he  a  foreigner,  witlunit  rela- 
tions or  connexions  in  Milan.  lu  Luchino's  time  the 
mannhcture  of  silks  was  established  at  Milan,  and  agri- 
etdtuKt  and  osMeially  tlw  enttivation  of  tbe  vioc^  wsa 
improved,  as  well  as  tne  breed  of  horses  and  eattle.  Im- 

chmo  however  had  which  marred  his  good  qualities : 

h>.-  was  hu.ipicioti-i,  lustful,  and  revengeful.  He  baiiiNhul 
Ills  th.-ue  ru  plu'ws,  M;)n8  of  Stefano  Vi.sconti,  and  let  ItuMii 
wander  abioad  in  poverty.  He  nut  to  death  Pusterla,  a 
Milanese  noble,  and  his  wife  Mareherita,  because  she 
would  not  listen  to  his  addresses,  isabaila  Fiesotii.  Lu- 
chino's wife,  was  in  this  respect  a  natch  fbr  her  hosband. 
being  notorious  for  her  loose  conduct.  Luchino  threatened 
to  punish  her,  but  he  died  suddenly,  in  January,  1348,  and 
it  n  hinted  by  contamporoiy  ehroiiielcni  that  he  died  of 
poison. 

By  the  death  of  Luchino.  the  archl)ishop  Giovanm  Vis- 
COWTi  remained  sole  lord  of  M:lan.  He  wa;  ->f  mild  and 
quiet  disposition :  he  made  peace  with  his  neignbours  the 
nwrquisof  Monfenat«i.th600iintof  SavcViaodtMOenocse ; 
he  veealled  fknm  eidic  Ms  nephews  Matteo,  Bsnnb^,  and 
Galeazzo,  sons  of  Sfefano  Visconti,  and  he  obtained  the 
hand  of  Bianca  of  Savoy  for  Galeazzo,  and  that  of  UejriDa 
della  Scala  for  Barnabo.  He  purcha^sed  of  CHovaiim  I'epoli 
the  dominion  of  Bologna,  by  the  payment  of  20U,U0U 
gvriden  florins,  in  1350.  Pope  Clement  VI.  claimed  the 
pcsBBSsion  of  Bologna  as  an  old  dependance  of  the  Roman 
see,  and,  as  Giovanni  refhaed  to  give  it  up,  the  pope  ex- 
ooramunicated  him,  trat  soon  after  came  to  a  compromise, 
by  which  Giovanni  retained  Bologna,  with  the  title  of 
'  Vii  rir  of  the  Holy  See.'  Giovanni  Visconti  had  been 
fleeted  Archbishop  of  Milan  by  the  chapter,  first  in  1317, 
and  again  in  \X¥.K  after  the  death  of  the  friar  AieMllO»and 
in  1342  Clement  VI.  confirmed  him  in  llis  see. 

In  1.353  the  Genoese,  having  been  defcstod  at  sea  near  the 
«soast  of  Sardinia  by  the  Venetians,  and  their  town  being 
bfeekaded  by  the  fbroes  of  tiie  king  of  Araifon,  who  waskU 
lied  with  the  Venetians,  offered  to  tlie  Ari-hbishop  Visconii 
the  lordshipof  their  city,  stiiniialing  for  tlie  maintenance  ot 
llii  :i  tniiiupipal  lihertics.  \  isi  oi\ti  sent  a  trarrison  to  protect 
the  town,  and  in  the  tullowiug  year  a  new  fleet  i^ailed  from 
the  harbour  of  Genoa  bearing  on  its  colours  the  arms  of 
the  Visconti.  This  fleet,  commanded  by  Fagano  IHwia, 
oMiiMd  a  Moqiltte  vMmt  <nrsr  Am  Vciwtiia  on 


the  coast  of  the  Moi«a.  In  the  same  year  (October, 
1S64)  tb«  Aichbishop  Giovanni  Visconti  died,  leaving 
MilaB  in  peaee  and  in  a  prosperous  condition.  He  iww 
the  last  good  ruler  of  the  Visconti  Hne :  those  who 
alter  him  were  all  bad,  and  some  of  them  abonunabw. 
It  was  during  the  government  of  Giovanni  Visconti  that 
Petrarch  repaired  to  Milan,  where  he  was  induced  to  re- 
main by  the  archbishop,  who  paid  him  great  re-poc  t. 

After  the  archbishop's  death,  his  three  nepliews,  M\r- 
TBO.  Galeazzo,  and  Barnah;*.  conjointly  succeeded  him  in 
the  lordship  of  the  town  of  lAilan  and  ita  temtory.  but 
they  divided  among  them  the  other  towns  which  had  l>o- 
come  subject  to  the  Visconti.  Mattsohad  for  his  shsTO 
the  towns  south  of  the  Po,  nami  ly.  Bologna,  Parma,  Pia- 
cenza.  and  BoblVio,  besides  L-kIi  ;'  Haniabo  had  the  towns 
east  of  the  Adda— Brescia,  Bergamo,  Crema,  and  Cre- 
mona ;  and  Galeazzo  took  for  himself  Pavia,  Asti,  Ales- 
sandria, Tortona,  Vercelli,  Novara,  Vigcvano,  and  Como. 

In  Januaiy,  1986^  Charies  IV.  of  Germany  went  to  Italy 
to  be  crowned,  and  was  received  by  the  iMOtliers  Visconti 
with  great  magnificence,  and  he  appointed  them  his  im- 
perial vicars  in  their  respective  dominions.   In  September 
of  the  same  year  Matteo  Visconti  dud  suddenly,  and  it 
was  said  of  "poison  administered  by  bis  brotlieiss  who 
divided  his  share  of  the  territory  between  them.   Tlie  city 
of  Bologna  however  was  lost  to  the  Visconti  through  the 
treachery  of  the  govemorOleggio,  who  sold  it  to  the  pope's 
legate.  Bamabft  insisted  npon  having  Bologna  again,  and 
sent  a  body  of  troops  for  that  object  m  1360,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  army  of  the  pope,  who  at  the  same  time  ex- 
commun'ii  atcii  Bariuiho.  Burn  il'o  l:ui:;lu'd  at  the  excommu- 
nication, and  told  the  aichbishop  of  Milan  that  iio  '.va-s  de- 
termined to  act  as  pope  and  emperor  in  his  o«  n  dominions. 
Innocent  VI.  sent  legates  to  BarnabA  to  treat  with  him, 
but  Bamabb  obliged  the  legates  to  eid  the  Papal  bulls  and 
swallow  them  piece  by  piece.  One  of  these  w^tas  aftw^ 
wards  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Uiban  v.,  and  he 
preached  a  cnisade  against  Barnabo  in  1363,  and  again  by 
a  new  bull  in  1368.    On  this  last  occasion,  the  emperor, 
the  nueeu  orNai)!es  the  marquises  of  Ferrara,  Monlerrato, 
and  Mantua,  and  other  Italian  princes,  formed  a  league 
vidth  the  pope  igainst  Bamabo,  who  however  contrived  to 
avert  the  storm  and  to  ooneluda  a  peace  in  1309.^  He  did 
not  recover  Bologna,  for  which  the  ptipe  paid  him  a  earn 
of  moncv    Gietroiy  XI.,  who  succeeded  Urban  V.,  *f^n 
at  tucked  iiarnabu,  and  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  Charlea 
W .  tu  deprive  both  him  and  his  brother  Caleiizzo  of  their 
dignity  of  imperial  vicars,  in  1372.    A  dcbultory  war  was 
canieu  on  in  Lombardy  and  Homagna  for  some  yeara, 
during  which  the  papal  officers  and  troops  coouaitted  so 
many  wreema.  that  the  Florentines,  Puans,  and  others 
joined  Barnab6  in  an  alliance,  which  was  stykd  *  lha 
league  against  the  iniquitous  clericals.*    The  Vtsoooli 
made  the  clersy  of  their  dominions  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  war.    Two  Franciscan  monks,  who  dareXl  to  re- 
monstrate with  Bamab6  for  his  extortion,  were  burnt 
alive  by  his  order.   The  stories  that  are  told  of  Barnab6s 
ferocity  are  almost  incredible,  and  yet  many  of  them 
seem  well  attsstod.  He  was  rttj  ftmd  of  taunting,  ItMt 
large  paclts  of  hounds,  and  was  v«ry  cruel  to  any  one  isbo 
killed  game.    He  kept  a  number  of  conevibines,  by  whom 
he  had  many  children.   The  only  good  equality  mentioned 
of  BarnabJ)  18  that  he  put  down  the  factioivs  and  forbade 
even  the  mention  of  the  names  of  Guelphs  and  Guibeluie* 
under  pain  of  having  the  tongue  cut  otf.    His  brother 
Gialeano,  who  had  fixed  his  residence  atPavia,  was  no  less 
enicl,  though  less  impetnooa  aad  mora  ealculatmg.  His 
horrid  penu  edict  against  state  prisonera  is  a  fearful  in- 
Etancc  of  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  tormenting  his  fellow- 
creatures.  It  was  sfvled  'Galeazzo's  Lent,'  because  the  tor- 
tures were  so  distributed  as  to  last  forty  days  before  the 
wretched  victim  received  the  death-blow.    At  the  same 
time  Galeazzo  encouraKed  learning,  which  Barnab&  de- 
spised ;  he  opened  the  University  of  Pavia  about  the  yaar 
iafl2,  and  coflected  a  considerahie  liinaiT.  Galeaxw  mar- 
ried his  son  Gian  Galeasao  to  babdla,  danghter  of  King 
.Tolin  of  France,  and  he  rave  his  daughter  Violante  in 
iiiariiage  to  Lionel,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England.  G«^ 
leiizzo  II.  died  at  I'avia  in  K$7H,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
turn  Gian  Galeazzo,  styled  count  of  Vertu,  from  the  oama 
oi  a  lief  in  Wnam  winch  his  wife  ImbeOa  bran^  him  as 
tier  dowiy. 

BamaMootttioMdtomlaMUMiaiidtfaeNstofhiBtw- 
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ittwitt  tin  tiaf,  1388,  vdwn  Ms  nephew  CHui  Galeaizo, 

nndar  pretence  of  having  an  interview  with  him,  went  to 
f/tHan  with  a  large  escort,  aurpri»ed  Bamabu,  and  shut 
him  up  in  the  ca?tlc  of  Trczzo,  where  he  died  seven  montlis 
after.  Gian  Ga.leazzo  allowed  the  populace  of  MiJan  to 
plunder  the  hoiisis  of  Barnab5  and  of  his  sons,  who  were 
ail  excluded  from  tlie  succession  by  a  decree  of  the  general 
rouncil,  and  Gian  Galeazzo  watt  proclaimed  sole  lord  of 
MiUtn  •nd  ito  deyendancies,  which  GomMted  of  tw«aty<one 
fowntb  Bat  He  wpinHl  higher ;  he  umed  at  mBking  him- 
self king  of  Italy,  or  at  least  of  North  Italy.  With  the 
assi&tance  of  Francesco  da  CuiTara,  lord  of  Padua,  he  drove 
away  the  Delia  Si  ala  fmni  Vt  iona  ami  \'ici  ii/.a,  and  al'tiT- 
waios  turned  against  liis  ally  and  look  Padua,  and  he  con- 
fintd  Carrara  in  the  dungeons  of  Monza,  where  he  died. 
He  eeized  Bologna  by  force,  aa  well  aa  part  of  Romacne, 
eiaiaml  the  Apenmnee  and  took  Penuia  and  Spoleto. 
He  bought  the  dominion  of  Pisa  from  Giierardo  Appiani, 
who  was  lord  of  it ;  Siena  gave  itself  up  to  him,  and  he 
repeatedly  attacked  Florence,  the  only  Italian  stale  that 
succesHfuily  opposed  liis  ambit  ions  career.  Gian  Galeazzo 
had  in  his  pay  the  best  mercenary  troops  in  Italy,  com- 
manded by  Jacopo  del  Verme  and  other  celebrated  con- 
dottlcri.  In  May,  138S,  Gian  Galeazzo  obtained  of  the 
emperor  Weneeuas,  for  the  sum  of  100,000  golden  florins, 
a  diploma,  creating  him  duke  of  Milan ;  and  by  a  subse- 

Suent  iniiu  rial  diploma,  dated  October  of  the  same  year, 
ie  boundaries  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  were  ilefiucd,  ami 
made  to  include  'ZTi  towns,  from  Verona,  "\'i(.  enza,  and  Bel- 
luno  on  the  cast,  to  Alessandria  and  Tortuna  on  tiie  west. 
On  the  5th  of  September,  138B,  GHhi  Galeazzo  was  crowned 
with  the  docal  crown  in  the  aqoaie  of  San  Ambrogio,  in 
presence  of  a  vast  multitude.  He  soon  after  began  to 
uuild  the  new  cathedral  of  Milan. 

The  German  linncL'^,  ii,iliL;nant  at  the  ce>ision  made  by 
^Vi>iire?,ia.s  of  tlie  inu  t i  ijion^  of  Loinbardy,  ilt'])osiil  that 
weak  emperor,  and  elecled  Robert  count  palatine  ai,  kin;; 
of  Germany,  a.d.  1400.  Uobcrt  went  to  Italy  with  some 
troops,  and  summoned  Gian  Graleazzo  to  restore  to  the  em- 
pire the  towns  which  he  occupied.  Gian  Galeazzo  sent 
Alberieo  da  Barbiano,  who  defeated  Hobert  near  Brescia, 
and  obliged  him  to  recroas  the  Alps  into  Germany.  In 
1402  Alberieo  waa  besiesini^  Florence,  and  Gian  Galeazzo 
was  only  waiting  for  the  surrender  of  that  <  ity  to  lieclare 
liimself  King  of  Italy,  when  hu  -.N  as  lUtiicked  liy  the-  plaCiie 
which  then  prevailed  iu  Lombanly,  and  died  in  the  castle 
of  Mflrignano  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Thiii  was 
lost  anouier  efauoe  ftv  the  union  of  Italy  under  %  native 
prince. 

Gian  Galeazzo  left  two  son^  both  minors.  The  eldest, 
Giovanni  Maria  \  isioriti,  fourteen  years  old,  was  proclaimed 
duke.  The  duchy  however  was  reduced  to  very  narrow 
limits  by  the  revolt  of  most  of  the  towivs,  and  the  con- 
onewta  of  the  Venetians  on  one  side,  and  of  the  pope  and 
the  manpiia  of  Monfermto  on  the  other.  The  young  duke, 
when  he  eame  of  age,  proved  pusillanimous,  iospidoaa, 
Slid  cruel.  His  cruelty  partook  of  insanity.  He  delighted 
in  sceini;  men,  and  even  children,  torn  to  piecea  by  hvrge 
mastiffs  x'.hich  he  kept  for  the  purpose.  A  wretch  called 
Squarcia  Giramo,  who  had  charge  of  his  kennel,  was 
his  conhdential  friend  and  minister.  Giovanni  Maria  is 
said  to  have  caused  his  own  mother  to  be  poisoned.  At 
last  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was 
■tabbed  to  death  on  the  16th  of  May.  1412,  at  MUan,  while 
on  his  way  to  ehorch.  Squarcia  Giramo  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  people.  Tlie  conspirators,  among  whom  were  se- 
veral of^the  collateral  branches  of  the  V'isconti,  kept  pos- 
session of  Milan  fi»r  a  few  week.-t. 

Fiiippo  Maria  Visconti,  at  thaf  time  twenty  years  of  age, 
aid  brother  to  the  late  duke,  was  then  staying  at  Pavia.  He 
WH  heir  to  the  ducal  crown,  asGHovamu  Maiia  had  left  no 
iMoe.  He  was  of  a  tfanorous,  suspieioiis,  and  -rindietive 
di-posilion,  but  not  madly  ferocious  like  his  brother. 
Facmo  Cane,  one  of  the  generals  of  his  father,  and  who,  in 
the  scramble  tiiat.  took  pin'  i:  alter  the  death  of  fiian 
Galeaxzo,  had  made  himself  master  of  I'iacenza,  Alessan- 
dria, Toftona,  Novara,  and  other  places,  died  about  the 
MM  thoM  aa  the  Duke  Giovanni  Maria.  Beatrice  Tenda, 
Fladm^  widow,  had  the  command  of  his  territories  and  of 
Ins  voleiVD  band  of  soldiers.  It  was  suggested  to  Filipuo 
Maria  to  marrv  the  widow  as  the  means  of  securing  the 
ducal  crown,  lie  did  so,  and  Filippo  Maria  at  tlie  liead 
of  Fkcino's  soldiers  entered  Milan  in  triumph  on  the  Itfth 


June,  •  monfli  after  the  death  of  Giovanni  Maria.  Anonf  . 

the  officers  of  Facino  Cane  was  a  native  of  Carmagnola  in 
Piedmont,  named  Francesco  Busjone,  to  whom  the  new 
Duke  Filippo  Maria  entrusted  the  command  of  his  troops. 
The  result  wa.s,  that  Bussune  recovered  for  the  duke  Lodi, 
Crenia.  V'lgevano,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Parrasi,  and  also 
took  Genoa,  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Visconti 
ever  since  1^16.  Franeeaeo  Maria  altcrwards  quarrelled 
with  bis  genera],  who  went  into  the  Venetian  service. 
[Caruagnola,  Francesco  Bussonb  di.]  But  a  worse 
act  of  incratitude  was  perpetrated  by  Filippo  !\Inria  au'ainst 
his  \\  ife  IJeatnce,  tlie  maker  of  his  fortune,  who  was  much 
older  than  hitaself,  and  whom,  upon  some  most  improbable 
charge  of  infidelity,  he  caused  to  be  beheaded,  in  Septem* 
her,  1418.  After  this  Duke  Filippo  Maria  lived  until  the 
tine  of  hia  death  with  Agnese  del  Maino,  a  Milanese 
woman,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Bianca,  whom  he 
gave  in  niarrini^c  to  Francesco  Sforza. 

After  the  defect uni  of  Carmagnola,  Filippo  Maria  re- 
mained hhut  up  in  iiii  dueal  resideiue  in  the  castle  of 
.Milan,  unseen  by  his  subjects,  uf  whom  he  was  afraid,  and 
surrounded  by  abject  and  wily  favourites.  He  had  Iiow- 
ever  the  discernment  to  employ  able  commanders,  though 
not  equal  to  Caimagnola,  n  the  liead  of  his  troops,  and 
thus  he  managed  to  preserve  the  greater  part  of  his  domi- 
nions against  the  attacks  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Floren- 
tines. On  one  occasion  the  duke  behaved  with  unex- 
pected magnanimity  to  Alfonso  of  Arai;on  and  Nuples,  w  iio 
happened  to  be  liis  prisoner  in  I4;i."),  and  whom  lie  released 
with  presents  and  e\  en  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdon  of  Naples.  [Ai.io.\so  V.  of  Aracun.I  Then 
waa  some  political  shrewdness  in  the  oharaoter  of  Filippo 
Maria,  who  seems  to  have  hod  that  kind  of  circumspection 
and  penetration,  joined  with  utter  want  of  principle,  for 
which  Italian  statesmen  were  beginnine  to  be  noted,  and 
wliicli  has  been  vultrarly  styled  Maehiavellism.  because 
MaehiavcHi  happened  to  expound  the  common  policy 
\v  Incii  he  saw  practised  in  liis  iifetime  and  which  haa  been 
in  practice  for  a  centuiy  before  him. 

Filippo  Maria  reigned  thirty-five  years.  He  died  at 
Milan  in  the  year  1447.  The  eventa  of  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  are  briefly  noticed  under Sforza,  Francisco,  nis  son- 
in-law,  who  succee<led  him  as  duke  of  Milan.  The  dytiasty 
of  the  Visconti,  wiiich  may  be  considered  as  having  begun 
with  ?iIatteo,  a.d.  1288,  ended  with  Filippo  Maria,  and  it 
constituted  one  of  tlie  mo&t  powert'ul  Italian  principalities 
of  the  middle  ages. 

(Vein,  Sfww  di  Milai»;  Mniatori,  JmiaU  d'lkdia.) 

VISCONTr,  VmnO  QUIRI'NO.  bom  at  Rome  in 

ITol,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Giovanni  Batista  Visconti,  a 
native  of  Sarzaii.i,  w  ho,  beini;  iiettleii  at  Home,  w  here  he 
married  a  lady  m'  noble  birth,  beeiinie  a  great  proficient 
in  the  science  of  arciiwology,  and  succeeded  Wmckelraan 
as  prefect  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  Clement  XIV.  to  collect  works  of  antient  art  for 
the  new  museom  of  the  Vatican,  an  offioe  in  which  he  was 
confirmed  by  Pius  VI.  Giovanni  Batista  intended  his 
eldest  son,  who  gave  very  precocious  evidence  of  extra- 
ordinar)'  talents,  for  the  church,  in  wliieh  he  was  sure  of 
patronage ;  and  he  made  him  study  the  law,  iu  wlucii 
young  Visconti  took  a  doctor's  deirree  in  1771.  The  pope 
appointed  Enuio  Visconti  to  an  honorary  situation  iu  his 
houadwM,  and  nado  him  sub-librarian  of  Uie  Vatican. 
The  young  man  bowever  felt  no  indioatioa  for  a  liiis  of 
celibacy,  as  he  had  conceived  an  attachment  for  a  young 
lady  of  the  name  of  Doria.  His  Sillier  was  greatly  disop- 
pointed  at  this,  and,  iu  order  to  concjuer  his  s<3r."s  op- 
position, he  induced  the  pope  to  remove  hun  Irom  the 
office  of  sub-librarian,  and  deprive  b.iiu  also  of  a  pension 
wliich  he  liad  granted  him.  Young  Visconti  however 
bore  this  withcwt  complaint,  while  Prince  Sigismondo 
Chigi,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  him,  appointed 
him  his  own  librarian,  and  gave  turn  board  and  lodging  in 
bis  palace.  It  was  E^nio  Visconti  who  recommended  to 
the  prince,  for  the  post  of  under-librarian.  Carlo  Fea,  who 
became  afterwards  a  distinguished  antiquarian.  In  1778 
the  elder  Visconti  was  commiMUoned  to  write  the  text  or 
letterpress  which  was  to  accompany  the  series  of  en> 
graving!}  of  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  or  *  Muaeo  Fio 
Clementino,'  as  it  was  called,  in  honour  Of  the  two  popee 
who  contributed  to  form  that  splendid  collection.  Cno- 
vanni  Batista,  being  old  and  intimi,  found  himself  insufr 

licient  for  tlie  task,  and  he  called  ius  son  Eanio  to  liis  a» 
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sistance.  The  fint  volume  of  the  series  of  the  'Museo 
Pio  Clementioo'  appeared  in  1782.  In  1704  the  elder 
Vi^coati  diedt  and  bit  mu  edited  alooa  th«  second  volume. 
He  was  then  made  bjr  llie  pope  Consenrator  of  the  Capi- 
toHne  Museum,  bis  penaaoo  was  restored  to  him,  and  in 
Januaiy,  178S.  he  manied  his  betrothed,  Angela  Doria. 
He  continued  afterwards  to  pul»lish  in  Biiccession  tlu' 
other  volumes  of  the  '  Musco  Pio  (-'lementino,'  the  i-i .  i  iitli 
and  last  of  which  appeared  in  1807.  In  the  mean  time  he 
tvrote  manj  other  treatises  and  disauisitiona  on  tntient 
art.  such  a«  a  dissertation  on  the  •emilchiml  nominciiU  of 
the  Scipio  family,  a  desoription  of  the  imtsenm  of  Tho- 
nias  Jenkins,  a  (lisHertation  00  the  mutiliited  htatiie  vul- 
garly called  Pastjuino,  another  on  a  tiiie  canieo  re^re- 
Bentwig  Jupiter  /tgiochos,  found  at  Stnynia,  and  an  il.us- 
Iration  of  two  Greek  inscriptions  belonging  to  a  temple 
and  sepulchral  codoiure  DttHt  by  Ileiudeii  Atticus  at  a 
place  called  Triopiuni,  a  few  miles  out  of  Rome,  on  an  es- 
nte  of  his  wife,  Anoia  Attilia  RegillaF— '  Iscrizioni  Triopee, 
ora  Borgbesiane,  con  verdoni  ecc.,'  Rome,  fol.,  1704. 
[Hkuodks,  TiBBRtfs  Claudius  Attictis.]  He  aflcnvards 
wrote  illu^l rations  of  the  monuments  found  amonj?  the 
ruins  ofGabii,  which  were  discovered  by  Prir.ce  Marcan- 
tonio  Borghese,  and  placed  in  his  vilhi  nn  tlie  Phician 
Mount — '  Alonumcnti  Gabini  della  Villa  Pinciana,  dcscritti 
da  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti,'  8vo.,  Rome,  1797. 

When  the  French  entered  Rome,  in  Febniaqr*  1798, 
and  abolished  the  papal  authority,  Visconti  was  made 
a  member  of  the  provisional  pdverniiu'nt ;  and  when 
a  republican  constitution  was  piocliunud,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  five  consuls  of  the  republic.  As  usual 
in  such  cases,  he  was  censured  by  some  for  havini;  ac- 
oapted  a  revolutionary  office,  whilst  tlie  more  violent  de- 
magosuea  aeoused  bim  of  being  too  moderate  in  the  exer- 
cise <»  his  official  fimetions.  After  a  few  months  however 
the  French  militair  authorities  appointed  new  consuls, 
and  Visconti  vim  pfad  to  return  to  nis  favourite  studies. 
When  the  Neapolftaa  army  entered  Rome,  in  November, 
1799,  Visconti.  having  tilled  an  otfice  under  the  republic, 
was  oblii^ed  to  emigrate  to  France,  where  hii  reputation  as 
one  of  the  first  archspologists  of  his  n<:e  had  preceded  him. 
He  was  appcdvtod one  of  the  adminiKtratoi.->  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre,  and  professor  of  archaeology.  There  he 
firand  hjmself  agun  among  his  Dimiliar  acquaintance,  the 
masteri)ieces  of  the  Vatican,  v  hicli  had  been  transferred 
to  Paris,  and  he  made  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  new 
museum,  which  wris  often  reprinted  witii  fresh  additions. 
In  1804  Napoleon  commissioned  him  to  t^ehu  t  and  pub- 
fish  a  scries  of  portraits  of  distinguished  mt.:i  of  Greece 
and  Rome*  snob  as  might  be  considered  sufficiently  au- 
thentic, with  illnstrations.  This,  perhaps  the  greatest  work 
of  Visconti,  was  published  in  two  hcnes: — •  Iconojrrnphie 
Crecque,'  3  vols.  -Ito.,  1808 ;  and  '  leono^jraphie  Kuinauie,' 
1  vol.  4to.,  1817.  Meantime  he  undertook,  at  the  desire 
of  Napoleon,  to  contribute  several  important  papers  to  the 
great  collection  entitled  'Mubde  Napoleon.'  He  also 
wrote  a  number  of  separate  dissertations  upon  particular 
objects  of  aotient  art.  In  1815  Visconti  came  to  London 
for  the  puipose  of  giving  Ids  opinion  on  the  merit  and  the 
value  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  knovm  by  the 
name  of  tlie  'Elcia  Marbles.'  lie  fixed  the  price  at 
wliich  he  estimated  that  those  works  of  art  might  be 
fairly  purchased  by  the  ii;i1:on.  After  his  return  to  Paris 
he  wrote  a  Memoir  in  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  those 
celebrated  sculptum.  He  next  completed  a  smes  of 
notices  of  the  worlts  of  art. in  the  Bor^ese  collection, 
whidi  he  had  befptn  at  Rome  many  years  before,  and 
Trhich  were  published  nfler  his  de.ith :  '  Illuatnudoot  A 
Monumenti  seelli  IJort^hesiani,'  Rome,  1821. 

In  1816  Visconti  bei^aii  to  feel  the  symptoms  of  an 
orgauic  disease,  which  brought  him  to  tlie  grave  in  Fc- 
bruaiy,  1818.  Un  death  was  mourned  by  the  learned  all 
over  £urope,and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  distinguished 
men  from  various  countries.  He  was  no  mere  antiquarian, 
but  was  deeply  vei-scd  in  the  history,  the  languages,  the 
myihology,  and  the  manners  of  the  classical  ages,  and  he 
bad  a  keen  discernment  and  a  delicate  triste  for  the  works 
of  antient  art.  A  worth)-  successor  of  Wineki  lniann,  his 
judi;inenl  was  more  precise  and  his  views  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  his  predecessor.  A  collection  of  all 
Viaeonlils  works  was  begun  at  Milan  in  1818,  but  has  never 
been  completed.  Labus  edited,  ia  1887,  a  aelectioii  of  bis 
aiqor  wQcb  hi  4  vob.  8vo. 


('Elogio  d'Ennio  Quirino  Visconti,  scritto  dair  A|wte 
6.  B.  Zannoui,  R.  Antiquario  della  Galleria  di  FirenWifl 
No.  XVIII.  of  the  Antologia  of  Florence;  Tuialdo, 
grqfia  dej^li  Haliaai  JUtutrii  Dfaff«i,fifofliB  HtUa  i/jftnt 
Jura  jBaltamt.) 

VISCON'TI,  FILIPPO  AUREUO,  younger  brother  of 
Ennio  Quirino,  was  appointed  by  Pius  VI.,  in  17H2,  to  iu<!- 
i A  i  J  liiri  father  Giov,inni  Batista,  as  bupcriiitendatit  of  the 
antiquities  of  Rome.  During  the  Freofsh  occupation  of 
Rome,  1809-14,  he  was  made  president  of  tfaa  commission 
of  antiquities  and  ^n^  arts,  «od  was  also  one  of  tha.dU^ 
poties  appointed  to  superintend  the  preservatioo  of  the 
numerous  churches  of  Rome.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Papal  government  he  wxs  appointed,  iu  181G,  secretar)'  of 
fhe  commission  of  tlie  tliu-  ails.  He  edited  the  ' Museo 
t'hiaramonti,'  being  a  description  of  the  collection  lonned 
in  the  Vatican  by  Pius  VII.,  and  which  forms  a  sequel  to 
the  '  Museo  Pio  Clementine'  He  also  published  Berepil 
dissertations  concerning  works  of  antient  art  in  Romany 
in  its  territories.  He  applied  himself  especially  to  w 
study  of  numismatics.  He  edited  an  improved  editiM|f 
the  'Ronia'of  Veniili.  Tie  died  atR<mi0ia|83O,  C*^ilf, 
Biogni/iu  (hglt  hadaiii  Ilhi^lri.) 

\^SCOUNT,  the  name  of  a  dignify  wliich  ranks  fcndb 
in  the  peerage,  immediately  above  that  of  baron.  It  is  wl 
most  recent  English  title,  having,  it  is  said.  it4  orina  IB 
the  time  of  H«nry  VI,,  who,  in  1440b  otuted  Iqr.  mm 
patent  John,  lord  Beabmont,  ^HMMMant  BeawmoBti  b 
Scotland  the  title  iA  yiaeoont  m|i  fint  gmnbHl  If  i 

Janu's  VI.  ■  j 

Camden  observes  that  although  this  is  a  new  title  of 
dignity,  \ct  it  is  an  antient  one  of  office  :  viscount, '  Vice-  I 
comes,'  the  deputy  of  the  count  or  earl,  is  the  Latin  osote 
for  the  sheriff  of  a  county  [Sbbsicv^i  Ml  oAMi^antot 
times  held  by  persons  of  the  Mgheet  rank.  'Whettwr  me  { 
title  of  viscount  was  suggested  by  that  office  it  is  difficult 
to  say  ;  but  Spelman  mentions  that  William  the  Conqueror  i 
made    Baldwin  hereditary  viscount   (\ iee-cutnitem,  of  ! 
Devon  and  baron  of  Okeliampton ;  and  '  he  made  Uisnsor 
Urso  Abtot  viscount  of  Worcester,  but  Roger  his  soa  wu 
deprived  of  the  title  by  Henry  I.,  because  he  had  killed  • 
certain  servant  of  the  King ;  the  office  however  was  trant> 
ferred  through  his  sister  to  the  Qeaumontk'  $||Htl||MB 
seems  in  these  passages  to  consider  this  title  as  one  of 
dic^nity  before  Henry  VI. "s  time,  and  as  having  been  distinct  | 
from  tliat  of  sheriff :  in  the  first  instance  he  joins  it  to  the 
title  of  baion  aiul  gives  it  prccedeiiet  ;  in  the  second,  h« 
treats  the  Beauinunts,  who  are  usually  deemed  Uds  tot 
visoountii  as  only  restored  to  a  title  wnioi  flM  BMI  If 
abeyanc*  or  forfeited  for  tbre^  cei^unea. 

(Spelman,  title  Vfet-eoma,  nmnen  dign^lqH^i  PtHll— 
Briliinnia  (Goudi's),  i.,  cxciv. ;  2»280;  <L  M.) 
VI.SCU.M.  [Miisfcuot.] 

VISEU.  the  chief  town  of  a  Comarca  of  (he  Portuguese 
province  of  Beira.  It  is  40  miles  north-east  from  Coioibis, 
and  134  miles  north-north-east  from  Lisbon.  Its  site  is 
elevated,  but  fertile,  and  covered  with  vines,  dives,  sal 
fruit-trees.  Viseu  is  tolerably  well  built ;  (Wo  towws  tf 
the  cathedral,  which  stands  in  the  highest  p«rt  of  the  tows, 
are  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans.  "There  are 
two  parochial  churches ;  two  convents,  one  for  fcmalta; 
two  hospitals  ;  and  a  eolle>(e  :  the  squares  and  proiiieiiaiki* 
are  spacious.  The  ttsun  is  an  episcopal  resideiu  i" ;  liic 
bishop  of  Viseu  is  a  snltragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Brag*.  | 
A  great  fair,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Portugal,  is 
hem  annually  in  Viseu.  Iha  town  oi  Yiseu  had,  in  Uift 
6500  inhabitants;  the  comarca  ISOJBOO.  Ferdhiand  tts 
Great  took  the  town  from  the  Moors,  for  the  fiflh  time, 
on  the  2r)th  of  .luly,  l(Ki7.    (Diciionnairc  (je'tgrnj'hiqut.) 

\'ISI1.\"U  :from  r/#\  'to  enter'  or  'to  per\ade'  occu- 
pies the  second  place  in  the  Trimurtti,  or  Triad  of  the 
Hindus,  and  is  the  personification  of  the  preservifif  fotr 
ciple.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  workup  is  irf  a  T«y  Wp 
tient  date,  as  there  are  distinct  aUnsions  to  him  ia  tw 
Vedas ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  it  hss  ex-  i 
perienced  successive  and  considerable  changes,  and  thst 
tlie  forms  under  \\liieh  M-lin'o  is  now  woreliipped  in  Indis 
are  far  from  being  aulJiorized  by  the  antient  scripture*  of  , 
the  IlindiLS.  j 

In  the  Vedas,  Vistin'u  generally  appears  only  as  the 
younger  brother  of  Indra,  the  peraonified  firmament,  tod 
inferior  to  him.   It  ia  however  difficult  to  state  vihat  ofioS  i 
ia  ^scribed  to  him;  inn  parage  of  the  RUgveda^i.!.  Hi  | 
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'•^TtJP'  171,  ed.  Rosen^  he  is  mentioned  as  piiardin?  i\ 
eertaun  sacrifice  lor  the  Manits,  or  the  wituls;  and  lii-* 
name  occurs  for  the  ino-t  j»art  in  invocations  to  IikIii  and 
other  elemental  deities;  but  in  a  capacity  apparently  in- 
ferior to  theirs.  {ikimavedu-Sanhtld,  i,  iv.  10,  v.  4;  fS.  2, 
19;  ii.  6,  V.  11 ;  /Zrtd.,  v.  19;  ii.  13,  v.  18.)  Sometimes 
lMw«v«r«e  find  him  addww^  »  &  mighty  God  (Ibid.  i. 
tk,  viii.  6),  vrho  h»$  the  power  to  intnart  supernatural 
knowledge  and  superior  strength  of  intellect,  and  in  other 

Kssapes  {IhiJ.,  ii.  17,  v.  4;  i.  3,  iii.  v.  i);  ii.  18,  v.  5; 
<(t  e({.  Siinh.,  i.  1,  v.  4)  he  is  supposed  to  have  nume- 
rous forms  and  to  assume  a  superiority  over  the  other  ffods, 
saying:  '  I  am  all-glorious  :'  tne  mystic  word  with  wnich 
his  worshipper  is  directed  to  address  him  is  '  vashtt.'  He 
MralSD  stanm  to  have  travene4  tb«  wid  with  three  steps, 
'in  order  to  uphold  the  performance  of  sactMldla}  rites,  and 
the  following  injnnetioii  is  e^vph  : — '  Regaixl  well  the  works 
of  Vishn'u  ;  for  on  their  account  are  you  allowed  to  put 
your  hand  to  sacred  rites.  Tlic  glorious  .sages  look  to  the 
steps  of  VLshn'u,  as  to  Uie  radiance  spread  through  the 
heKrem.*  {SSmav.Sanhildt  p.  9^  transl.  Stephenson.) 
nmkamnev  thraoshout  the  WT«|Kftoosof  the  umveise, 
widen  alliides  to  toe  VtmaM  A-fitlra.  hu  ooetrioned  tiie 
epithet  Umkrama,  with  which  he  is  distinguished  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Rtgveda  (p.  179,  ed.  Rosen),  and  which 
Uolehrooke  {Ussays,  i.  p.  78)  translates — 'He  whose  step 
is  vast.'  In  anotlier  text  ol  the  Veda*,  adduced  by  Colc- 
brooke  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the 
Sndus '  {Ibid.,  p.  27),  Vishn'u  is  termed '  the  lord  of  moun- 
tainp.'  But  from  all  these  and  numerous  other  passages  of 
tile  same  kind  it  is  scarcely  ppssiUe  to  determine  what 
place  had  been  assigned  to  Vishnti  in  the  original  my- 
thology of  the  Vedas ;  and  the  only  conclusion  we  arrive 
at  is  that  Icireiuls  conceniing  him  must  have  been  current 
amoiiL^  the  Hindus  even  in  the  earliest  age  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  that  these  must  certainly  have  contained  the 
genu  of  the  fantastic  and  elaborate  biography  which  in  the 
preeent  daj  fonai  the  sum  <tf  the  Yaishn'ava  religion. 

There  fa  no  tmee  of  Tishn*!!  or  anything  relating  to  him 
in  the  Institutes  of  IManu,  although  the  allusions  which  are 
made  to  idolaters  and  the  worship  of  inferior  gods  (book 
iii.,  V.  152,  l&l)  nn^ht  poN^ibly  liave  some  reference  to 
him  also.  However  we  might  Ix*  led  to  expect  that  more 
nutice  would  have  been  taken  of  him  by  ^^anu,  since  the 
two  heroie  poemi,  the  Mahftbh£rata  and  the  Rfimfiyan'a, 
whidi  Itfe  generally  believed  to  belong  to  the  same  period 
of  Hindu  literature  as  the  Dharmma-S'fistra,  or  Institutes, 
have  for  their  subjects  two  of  the  latest  incarnations  of  tliis 
god,  who  therein  a.ssuines  the  attributes  of  the  one  supreme 

fjod.  He  is  stated  to  have  appeared  before  the  other  cc- 
estials,  and  to  have  agreed,  at  their  humble  reauest,  to  be- 
come man  for  the  purpose  of  destroving  the  daemon  R2- 
van'a  [Sa..\scrit  Lanouaob  AMD  LmBATUXB,  p.  398], 
and  to  remain  incarnate  amonj;  men  for  tibe  naee  of 
eleven  thousand  years  in  order  to  protect  the  wond  after 
sa%'ingit.  (RdmSyan'a,  book  i.,  sect,  xiii.,  s*l.  2.'},  cd.  Seram- 
pore.)  Fl'om  the  numerous  allusions  wliidi  both  these 
i>oems  make  to  the  other  AvatTira-s,  descents  or  incama- 
feoos  of  Vishn  u  ,Ihi<i.,  i.,  xxiv.  22;  xxvii.  2;  Ixvii.  15, 
fte.)f  we  may  sately  conclude  that  at  the  time  of  their 
compoeitioii  liis  histoiv  had  already  been  brought  into  a 
systeu,  whcfe  the  muaeulouB  de«b  whieh  he  performs 
seem  calcolated  to  can  forth  the  special  adomtumef  the 
Hindus. 

The  order  in  which  these  difFcrcnt  ,\  va1.1ias  are  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  is  by  no  means  fixed,  and  the  discro- 
pAncyin  the  different  authorities  with  regard  to  Vishn'u's 
•titions  on  earth  is  sometimes  veiv  greai;  we  shall  how- 
ever follow  the  popular  beltejl^  and  euimierate  thedeeeents 
of  Visudeva  accordingly. 

His  first  incarnation  was  that  of  a  fish,  when,  in  order  t6 
save  a  ritfhteous  kin^  nanied  IManu,  and  to  preserve  the 
sacred  Veda.^,  he  anpeared  before  him  and  warned  him  of 
an  impending  Pralaya,  or  universal  destrucliou  of  the 
world  at  the  end  of  a  kalpa,  or  age,  by  means  of  a  flood. 
He  at  the  same  time  ordered  Vaivas'wala  Manu  to  build 
Wl  ark  wherein  he  wee  to  gather  the  seeds  of  all  things. 
IheldngdiMe  hb bidding,  and  when  the  earth  Ss  overspread 
wl^  the  fanindation,  the  fish  ties  a  rope  to  the  ark  and 
dniWS  it  ^er  him  until  lie  arrives  at  a  peak  of  the  Himavat, 
to  which  he  bindn  it.  This  mountain-top  is  hence  called 
NMbandhaoa,  from  ttau,  a  ship,  and  baudAana,  binding. 
Cafetfi9iDf«Uk|«M,  A      p.9^  ed.  Bopp.)  TUi  la  th« 


most  primitive  account  of  the  MatsySvntflra,  or  descent 
in  tiie  shajie  of  n  fisti,  as  told  in  the  Malifibhurala ;  .sub- 
sequent einliellishtnents  have  been  added  to  it,  and  the 
form  III  which  it  now  is  cuiTcnt  is  the  following: — Vishn'u 
is  said  to  have  assumed  the  figure  of  a  fish,  in  order  to  re- 
cover fh)m  the  bottom  of  the  o6ean  the  books  of  sacred 
law,  which  had  been  stolen  ftom  heaven  by  a  dnmon. 
(Kinderslcy,  l^eiment  of  Hindoo  Literature,  p.  14 ;  El  • 
pliinstone's  luttory  </  India,  vol.  i.,  p.  171.)  The  Gfta- 
Rovinda  (i.  i.  v.  5j.  thouph  a  production  of  later  date,  men- 
tions only  his  having  held  the  Vedas  in  his  custody  during 
the  ucriod  of  a  Pralaya. 

The  second  AvatSra  was  that  of  a  tortoise,  when  Vishn'a 
placed  himself  under  the  mountain  Mandara,  when  the 
gods  and  rigroons  churned  tlw  Miiky  Sea  for  ambrosia. 
Of  the  gifts  which  proceeded  from  flie  oeean,  S'rf,  the 
god  less  of  beauty  and  prosperity,  and  Kaustubhat  % 
miraculous  jewel,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Vishn'u.  This  in- 
carnation is  called  the  k'uriihi. 

The  third  AvatSra,  or  the  Van'iha,  was  occasioned  by  the 
world's  having,  at  the  close  of  a  Kalpa,  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  waters  CnSrA),  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  (jnara) 
had  his  first  plaee  of  motion  (ayana),  and  whenee  he  is 
named  Nflrayan'a,  or  •  moving  on  the  waters."  (Sir  W. 
Jones,  Manu,  i.  8,  p.  2.)  NflrSyan'a,  i.  e.  Vishn'u,  being 
desirous  to  raise  it  uj),  created  another  form  for  that 
purpose,  and  a.s  in  preceding  Kalpas  he  had  ass\inied  the 
shape  of  a  lish  or  a  tortoise,  to  in  this  he  took  the  figure 
of  a  boar  ivardha),  and  plunged  into  the  ocean,  and  up- 
lifted the  earth  upon  his  tusks.  Ha  then  raised  it  up,  and 
placed  it  on  the  summit  of  the  ocean,  where,  in  tlw  words 
of  the  Purdtn'as,  it  floats  like  a  mighty  vessel,  and  ftom  its 
expansive  force  does  not  sink  beneath  the  waters.  He 
also  levelled  it,  and  divide<l  it  into  seven  continents  for 
the  general  pood  and  the  habitation  of  created  beings. 
{Vishifu  Punlna,  book  i.,  ch.  4,  Trans,  pp.  27-33.)  This 
Avatara  is  related  in  difterent  niannei-s,  and,  like  all  the 
other,  has  been  adapted  to  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  certain 
sects :  in  the  Decean,  for  inttanee,  where  the  S'aivas  [S'iva. 
p.  07.  b],  are  numerous,  it  is  a«»erted  that  Vishn'u  dug  up 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  he  might  reach  the  sight 
of  Si'va"s  feet. 

The  fourth  Avattira  is  the  Xii.sinha,  whicli  lias  more 
of  a  human  interest  than  the  preceding.  Hiran'ya- 
kas'ipu^  a  king,  enemy  of  the  gods,  had  brought  the 
three  worlds  under  his  anthoritv,  and  u.<.urpcd  even  the 
sovereignty  of  Indra,  the  first  oc  the  gods  of  .the  aeeood 
order,  by  means  of  a  boon  which  Brahml  had  beitowed 
upon  him,  and  which  wa.s,  that  he  slionld  not  be 
slain  by  any  being  then  existing.  His  .son  Prahlfida 
did  not  however  sliare  the  fcelinps  of  hatred  which 
his  father  entertained  towards  the  immortals;  he  had 
through  the  favour  of  Vishn'u  obtained  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  divine  matters,  and  was  a  faithful  wonbipper  of 
N  ft  I  dy  an'a.  Ihis  caused  Hiran'yakas'ipu  to  persecute  him 
without  mercy,  and  at  last  to  detei-mine  to  put  him  to 
death.  In  their  l.ast  mtemew,  the  king,  in  derision  of  the 
omnipresence  of  Vishn'u,  which  Pralilada  had  been  main- 
taining, asked  liim,  whether  his  favourite  divinity  was  in 
a  certain  pillar  which  supported  the  hall,  'llic  answer 
was  intheaffinnativei  and  Hiran'yakas'ipu,  enraged  at  this, 
was  about  to  order  his  son's  execution,  when  Vishn'u,  in 
the  shape  of  a  man  {nrX),  with  the  head  and  paws  of  a 
lion  {sinha),  burst  from  the  pillar,  and  tore  him  to  piece*. 
"This  form  of  Vishn'u,  the  only  one  under  which  he  could 
punish  the  infidel  tyrant,  forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
ornaments  in  Hindu  architecture. 

Vishu'u  descended  on  eartli  for  the  fifth  time  as  a 
Brahman  dwsrf  (rdnoMX  when  his  object  was  to  recover 
for  the  gods  the  suprenaey  over  created  thiiues  whieh  they 
had  lost  by  ncglectmg  certain  rites,  and  wmdi  BaH,  the 
son  of  Virochana,  a  Daitya,  like  Hiran'yakas'ipu,  had 
obtanu  il  by  force  of  sacrifices  and  austerities ; — the  heavens 
alone  liii-.i  not  3  ct  falK-n  into  his  hands  and  the  gods  were 
waiting  in  dread  till  the  conclusion  of  his  last  sacrifice, 
which  waa  to  nut  them  into  his  possession.  During  the 
performance  or  this  vajna,  or  sacrifice,  a  dwarf  apneared, 
who,  applying  to  tiali  for  alms,  vras  pronjised  by  the 
prince  whatever  he  might  demand,  notwithstandilig  that 
the  preceptor  of  the  Daityas  (the  Titans  of  Hindu  my- 
tholoiryi  had  apjirisod  him  whom  he  had  to  deal  witn. 
The  dwarf  demanded  as  much  space  as  he  could  step  over 
■t three atepa;  aad«poiitheaaaeDtorBaU,eiil«i|eahiBa> 
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self fo  such  dimensions  as  to  stride  over  the  fhine  worlds,  | 

v.liich  lie  cave,  free  from  all  erabarrajismentjo  Indra.  Hut 
as  Huli  v.ius  a  descendant  of  Pmhiitda,  the  virtuoui  bOii  of 
Iliran"yak;isij)u,  and  as  he  consented  to  woi-sliip  him, 
Vishn  u  conceded  to  him  the  sovcreigntvof  Patilla,  or  Hell. 
{Vinhn'u-Pur.,  p.  265,  note.)  In  the  Ufimiiyan'a  (x.  xxvii. 
2,  p.  3U2)  it  i»  stated  that  before  thii  AvaUt»  Viahn'u  had 
been  performing  penance  for  one  hundred  Yogas,  or  ages 
in  the  hermitajje  of  SiiUlliSs'rama,  practising  sacred  ao»- 
tiM-itit's  as  a  niodol  to  all  other  lU  votees,  probably  because 
Bali  could  only  be  var.ijUKln.:!  by  a  powtr  similar  to  that 
by  which  he  had  obtained  ins  supremacy — the  power 
wliich  is  to  be  acquired  througli  sacrifice  and  penance. 
It  haa  been  obaecved  before,  Uiat  this  Avat£ra  is  alluded 
to  in  0M  Vodaa ;  it  k  told  at  length  in  the  Kiml^'a  (sect, 
xxvii.),  and  flmna  %  oonspieuous  opiaodo  in  moeioC  the 
Poriin  aa. 

The  *ixth  inc.irnalion  of  Vi.shn'u  was  that  of  Paras'u- 
Riima,  who  washed  oti"  tlie  sins  of  tiie  earth  with  the  bloixl  of 
the  Ksliattriya  race.  Paras'u-R,tma,  or  lumadaRnya,  fk-L  iiis 
liowever  to  be  an  historical  personage,  and  is  one  of  those 
deified  heroes  who  are  said  to  be  portions  of  Vishn'u. 
Hia  maetHiaBf  i*  related  in  the  Viaho'upurfin'n  (book  iv., 
di.  vii.,  p.  30R).  RTchtka,  a  thnhnian,  and  s  deaeendant 
of  Bhrtffu.  married  Satvavati,  the  daughter  of  Giid'hi  ;  in 
order  to  etfect  the  birtli  of  a  .-.on,  he  prepared  a  certain 
dish  for  his  wife,  wliich  w  i-,  to  infuse  into  her  offspring 
the  qualities  suited  to  a  Brahman,  gentleness,  knowledge, 
and  resignation ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  been  cook- 
ing a  dish  for  hia  mother-in^aw.  Satyavatt  took  the 
wrong  nieaa,  and  when  repraoanded  for  Ker  inadvertence, 
slie  begged  that  the  opposite  qualities  might  not  belong 
to  her  son,  but  to  her  grandson.  Accordingly  in  due  season 
slu'  gave  birth  to  Jani:ulai:tii.  wl in  married  Rcn"iil;;'i,  and 
had  by  her  the  destroyer  of  the  Kshattriya  race,  Par.us'u, 
K/ima,  who  was  a  portion  of  NSrilyan'a. 

The  story  o(  the  aon  of  Jamadagni  is  told  in  the  Vana- 
Panra  of  too  MiltlbhftEata,  ud  a  summary  of  it  is  given, 
in  Jdmadagnva's  own  penoo.  in  the  RunSyan'a  (i.  Ixii. 
s'l,  25-33).  His  first  act  was  that  of  cutting  off  his 
motiter's  head  at  the  command  of  his  father,  whom  he 
however  entreated  to  restore  her  to  life  ;  and  this  was 
grant*;d  to  him,  together  witli  the  boon  of  invincibility  in 
single  combat.  Some  time  al\erwards  a  mighty  monarch 
of  ue  name  of  Krirttavlna,  who  liad  a  thousand  arms, 
oama  to  the  hermitage  of  Jamadagni,  and  earned  off  the 
calf  of  tiie  milch  cow  of  the  sacred  oblation.  Rima 
asiaih'd  K'lrttavTryn  Arjun'a,  and  overthrew  him  in  battle  ; 
but  llie  sons  of  his  foe  attacked  the  liermitatje  of  his 
fattier  during  his  abse:ic<\  uiul  slew  tlie  pious  sage.  I  pon 
this  the  son  of  Jamadagni  made  a  vow  that  he  would  ex- 
tirijate  the  whole  Kshattriya  rac  o.  Thrice  seven  times 
did  Iw  dear  the  earth  of  the  caste  which  he  wished  to 
desfarojr ;  and  he  filled  with  tiieir  blood  the  five  large 
lakes  of  Samanta  panchaka,  from  which  he  offered  liba- 
tions to  the  race  of  Bhrtgn.  He  then  gave  the  earth  to 
Kas  yapa.  the  muni,  and  retired  to  the  mountain  Mahendra. 
Some  authorities  say  that  Mahendra  was  an  island,  which 
the  Ocean  had  granted  to  him  alter  ho  had  given  up  the 
whole  earth,  and  deprived  hinittelf  of  the  privilege  of 
living  in  it^  Again  other  books  state  that,  aher  destroy- 
ing the  military  caste,  he  determined  to  retire  fkcna  the 
world  and  l»y  down  his  arms ;  for  this  purpose  he  went  to 
the  Bca-shorc,  and  threw  his  weapons  into  the  waves, 
which  immediately  rushed  back  to  tlie  place  where  they 
fell,  and  left  a  promontory,  upon  which  he  tinally  settlecl. 
He  acquired  his  name  of  Poras  u-Kuma  on  account  of  a 
Iwttle-axe  (fara»'u\  which  he  had  obtained  from  Siva 
for  having  Tanqtudied  in  single  combat  Kfiittikeya,  the 
god  of  war. 

The  seventh  Avatfira  was  Rima.  [SaIMCSIT  LaMCnTAOB 
AND  LiTEUATCRK — F(ih/iaya>i'u,  p.  398.] 

The  dcsci'i'.t  \'>hi(  h  usually  follows  this  in  the  enume- 
rations of  tiiem  which  occur  in  Sanscrit  books  of  the  la.st 

£criod  of  literature  is  tiiat  of  Bala-ILtma,  the  voun<:er 
rother  of  Kilabn'a,  who  was  also  a  portion  of  Vishn'u. 
Tha  Mftoiiaa  of  ttcM  two  faeroea  aio  lo  blended  together 
that  we  shall  give  «a  aooonnt  of  BalarRlinain  ipedaag  of 
KrYshn*a. 

Vishn'u,  perceiving  that  the  rni-iiiu>  <  f  the  gods  to^>k 
care  not  to  transgress  the  precepts  ol  the  Vedaa,  and  thereljy 
1  1  1  ame  powerful,  emitted  from  his  body,  as  his  ninth  Ava- 

Uxa,  anilluMiy  form,  irbich immediately  proceeded  to  earth. 
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and'tangUtheBai^aftfaedoebiae.  loalead  of  llttUi, 

it  inculcated  di>rriniiiial!vc  knowledge,  exclaiming  lo 
them,  'Know!'  [JiuiVii/ndinim^  i  ami  they  replied, '  It  is 
known'  {BmUniuti'  ^-    Henw  thi>  gnat  delusion  wascaliefi 
Huddha;  and  the  Daityas  were  swn  induced  by  the  arch- 
deceiver  to  deviate  from  their  religious  duties  and  at  last 
to  become  so  perverted  tliat  none  of  them  admitted  the 
authority  of  the  Vedas.  But  when  they  had  thus  d  "~  ^ 
from  the  path  of  the  holy  writings,  the  deities  teokl 
and  gathered  together  for  baltle.  Hostilities' 
newed;  liut  the  armour  of  religion,  wliich  had  for 
protected  the  Dailyas,  had  been  discarded  by  tb^,-> 
upon  its  abandonment  followed  tbtii  deatiuotioa.  (FiUWa- 
Pwr.,  iii,.  ch.  18.  p.  338.)  .  ' 

llie  tenth  Avatam  is  yet  to  come.  It  is  thus  related  in  the 
Vi.hn'u-Parfta'a:  «WbcBtlMDracUcestau|jbtl7tbaTe*i 
and  the  institutes  of  law  rinlT  nearly  havo  emmAi  and  fife 
close  of  the  Kali  ace  shall  be  nipli,  a  portion  of  that  divine 
being  who  exists  oV  his  own  spiritual  nature  in  the  chareo- 
ter  of  Brahma,  and  who  is  '.he  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
who  comprehends  all  tilings,  shall  de$>cend  upon  earth:  he 
will  l>e  bom  in  the  family  of  Vishn'uyas'as,  an  eminent 
Brahman  of  Samhhalii  village,  aa  KalU,  aodowcd  with  the 
eight  Buperhnmaa  fiunUiea.  By  Ins  inerfaHMe  nrip^  he 
will  destroy  all  the  Mlechhas  (or  barbarians^  and  tmerei, 
and  all  whose  minds  are  devoted  to  iniquity.  He  will  then 
re-establish  ritrhteoustiess  upon  earth  ;  and  the  mindl  of 
those  w  ho  live  at  the  end  of  the  Kali  age  shall  be  awakened, 
and  shall  be  as  pellucid  as  crystal.  Ine  men  who  are  thas 
changed  by  virtue  of  that  peculiar  tiane  shall  be  as  tlie 
seeds  of  human  beings^  and  shall  give  Urth  to  a  nbe  who 
shall  follow  the  laws  of  the  Ki1l«.agt,  or  age  of  purity. 
As  it  is  said :  "  When  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  limar 
asterism  Tishya  (its  chief  star  is  o  in  t.'ancer\  and  Xhe 
planet  Jupiter,  are  in  one  mansion,  the  Krita  age  «h«ll 
return.'"    (Wilsons  Vishnu-Piir.,  p.  483.) 

One  of  the  earliest  writers  on  Hindn  antiquities  expreises 
himself  in  the  following  words  with  refloect  to  flm 
Avaliiras :  '  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  tlwt  those  inetma- 
tions  represent  the  deity  descending  in  a  human  ihspe— 
either  to  accomplish  ceitain  awful  and  important  event*, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  three  fii-st  ;  to  confound  blas- 
pheming vice,  to  subvert  giirantic  tyranny,  and  to  avi-'ic:*' 
oppressed  innocence,  as  in  the  five  following;  orliiiaJfy, 
as  in  the  tenth,  to  establish  a  glorious  system  of  bene- 
volent institutions  upon  the  ruins  of  a  gloomy  and  MM- 
guinary  8ui>eratition.  These  sarely  are  noble  aefim; 
these  are  worthy  of  a  god  ;  and  it  is  principally  to  these 
different  descents  of  Vishn'u  that  moat  of  tlic  aliegoriftl 
sculpture  and  paintings  of  India  have  reference."  '  Mauricf  s 
Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  v.,  p.  Rj3.)  We  shall  however 
observe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  three Cnt,  snd  that 
of  the  Kallu,  the  AvatSras  of  Vishn'u  are  merely  heroes 
who  in  times  of  emergency  had  distinguished  themselves 
so  as  to  merit  deification.    The  story  of  Paras'u-RAnis 

t joints  to  a  struggle  lietween  the  two  principal  castes,  the 
huhmans  and  the  Kshattriyas,  which  is  iVt  ijiu  ntly  alluded 
to  in  works  of  all  periods  of  Hindu  literature,  and  wherein 
the  priesthood  gained  the  victor}'.   In  the  same  manner  as 
the  Brahmans  had  RAma,  the  son  of  Jamadagni,  to  tielit 
for  them  and  to  restore  them  to  thdr  supremacy,  so  hou 
the  Kshattriyas  Rima,  the  son  of  Das'aratha,  for  their 
champion ;  and  however  strange  or  inconsistent  it  mar 
appear,  both  these  heroes,  who  arc  said  to  be  portions  of 
Vishn'u,  are  not  only  represented  a.s  the  chiefs  of  twocon- 
tenditig  parties,  who  may  have  lived  at  two  different 
pcriod.s  out  they  are  brought  together  (as  in  the  Ham- 
yan'a,  i.  Ixii.),  and  Rima  tne  Kshattriya  is  made  to  over- 
come Rima  the  Brdhmana.  The  ninth  Avatiia  ijiev^ 
dently  intended  for  a  warning  to  all  orthodox 
against  Buddha  and  his  sect,  who  are  diametrically  "PPJ"* 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Hrahnianical  religion.  But  of  all  lhe» 
Avataras,  those  of  Rama  and  Krishn'a  have  in  the  present 
day  the  greatest  share  of  adoration:  they  are  not  no* 
considered  as  mere  incamatiOM  of  Vishn'u— they  are  tluit 
god  liinaelf ;  and  before  we  praeeed  to  describe  thcni 
deified  mortals,  we  shall  give  ui  aeeoont  of  the  notian 
which  the  Vaishn'avas,  or  followers  of  Vishn'u,  haveoi 
th.  ir  -od.    AVc  take  as  our  autiiority  the  Vishu'u-iyniatf. 
\  i>hn"u  is  the  same  with  Hnrlim.1  and  S  iva,  that  Wia*" 
thousrh  ho  is  only  the  prcsen-er,  he  has  ncveithele»tw 
qualities  attributed  both  to  the  creator  and  the  dcjboyer. 
for  the  TrimOrti  ii  enentiaUy  one,  and  theiefoie  eveij  ?<>'- 
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same.'although,  when  taken  individu- 
ally, it  (liffi  rcnt  trom  Ihe  others.  The  world  waa  pro- 
diicfd  iroiii  \  lilin  u  ;  it  exists  in  him  ;  he  is  the  cause  of 
its  confiiiuancc  ntid  cessation  ;  he  is  the  world.  His  ewence 
it  both  single  and  nuuiil'old  (/tAdncAarfipa),  both  discrete 
Md  iadiNnte  (tmoAAlvya Ala) ;  that  ii,  he  u  the  iniiscrete 
MUM  of  the  WQrid,  as  well  as  the  diaerete  effKt.  Ine  fiw 
flBnoa  bjr  wtdeh  Vishn'u  produces  the  phenomena  of  crea- 
tion, pri  servation.  and  destruction,  are— 1.  I'radh&na,  or 

Snni&r)  matter;  2,  Punisha,  or  spirit ;  3,  Vyakta,  or  vIm- 
le  substance  ;  4,  KSIa,  or  time  (  p.  9) ;  at  the  same  lime 
he  is  the  pertbrmer  of  the  rites  of  devotion  ;  he  is  Uie  rite; 
he  is  the  fruit  which  it  bestows ;  he  is  the  implement  by 
which  it  ia  pertemed  (p.  SUj).  Howerer  tbiM  are  only 
the  oualitlea  which  distinfruiih  Mia  as  the  univenal  spirit, 
whkai  ia  void  of  form  ;  but  as  Hari,  Vishn'u  is  dcscribi-d  in 
the  following  manner  :  Vishn'u,  the  ijlurious,  the  lord  ol 
the  world,  arrayed  in  yellow,  with  hand  ornamt'nts  ol  j^low- 
iug  gold,  riding  on  Vainatt-ya,  as  the  sun  on  a  cloud, 
arrived  with  his  ccmch,  his  discus,  and  hia  club  in  his 
band  iHamSyan'a,  p.  184,  v.  23.  24) ;  on  hia  btOMi  he  wean 
the  kaiMbibha  gem,  which  waa  produced  «t  the  ehwrning 
of  the  ocean.  But  ell  these  arms  and  ornaments  are, 
•ocoiding  to  the  Vishn^i-Purftn'a  {p.  158),  types  of  the 
universe  :  •  Tlie  glorious  Hari  wears  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, undefiled.  and  void  of  qualities  like  the  kaustubha 
gi'm.  Intellect  abides  in  Madhava,  in  the  form  of  his 
mace.  The  lord  supports  egotism  (Ahankfira)  in  its  two- 
fold diviaion  into  elements  and  organs  of  sense,  in  the 
CMbleae  of  hie  oooch-abell  and  his  bow.  In  his  hand 
Vidui*a  hoMa,  in  the  fomi  of  Ms  discus,  the  mind,  whose 
thoughts  (like  the  weepoo)  fly  swifter  than  the  winds. 
The  necklace  ol  the  deity,  composed  of  pearl,  ruby, 
emerald,  (•apphae,  and  diamond,  is  the  apirregate  of  the 
five  rudimental  elements.  Tlic  bright  sword  of  Achyuta 
is  holy  wisdom,  concealed  at  aome  seasons  in  the  scabbard 
of  ignorance,'  &c  In  tUa  oaMci^  of  ViahnU  as  the  only 
and  aupfcme  lord  of  theworid.he  n  the  hoabend  ofS'it,  or 
Lakshmt,  who  is  his  perfect  counterpart.  She  ia  the 
mother  of  the  world,  she  is  eternal ;  in  like  manner  aa  he 
is  all-pcr\ ailing',  skj  is  hh<>  iinmiprescnt.  Vishn'u  is  mean- 
ing, she  is  speech  ;  Hari  is  understanding,  she  is  intellect ; 
he  is  righteousness,  she  is  devotion.  The  deit^  is  content, 
Lakshmt  is  resignation ;  he  is  desire,  ahe  is  wiah ;  Hari  is 
all  that  is  called  male,  S  rt  is  all  that  ia  ealkd  female ; 
these  ia  aolfatog  else  than  they.  ( VithtCu-PurAti'a,  p.  66.) 
Bowvrer  in  tne  usual  mythology,  as  noticed  before  in 
^peakin^  of  the  secotid  A\at.1ra.  S  i?  is  s:ii(l  to  have  arisen 
Irom  the  Milkv  Sea,  when  it  was  churned  lor  ambrosia,  and 
to  be  the  i:o<l(\es»  of  prosperity  and  beauty.  The  king  of 
birds,  Granid'a,  bom  of  Kas^apa.  by  Vinatfi,  and  hence 
caUed  Vainateya,  or  son  of  VinatS,  serves  him  as  the  per- 
wter  of  all*  and  is  generally  mentioiied  in  eonaectioii 
Tiriin'a  when  this  god  is  represented  hi  the  diove  e1»- 
raeter. 

We  have  hitherto  purposely  abstained  from  mentioning 
Vishn'u's  Avatfira  as  Krlshn'a ;  for  although  it  is  jiruluil  ly 

antient  as  the  others,  it  has  Auaiitatea,  as  it  were,  the 
tiansition  from  the  elder  hCifief  of  the  Hindus  to  that 
which  we  find  them  professing  in  our  days,  and  aerrca  for 
the  fonndatiM  of  the  worship  of  ddSed  beroea*  KrTahn'a 
waa  a  oortioA  of  Vishn'u,  who  had  consented  to  be  bom  of 
Devahf,  the  wife  of  Vasudeva.  When  the  portion  of 
\'i>hn'ii  had  taki  ii  his  aluKlc  in  the  womb  of  a  woman, 
the  planetary  l  udies  moved  in  brilliant  order  in  the 
heavens,  and  Ihe  seasons  were  regular  and  genial ;  the 
virtuous  experienced  new  delight,  the  strong  winds  were 
hushed,  and  the  rivers  glided  tranciuilly,  when  Janiirddan'a 
waa  about  to  be  bonu  M  nudnight.  when  the  supporter 
of  ell  was  about  to  be  bom,  tne  cToods  emitted  low 
pleasing  sounds,  and  [wured  down  laiii  of  flowers.  Kans'a, 
a  mit,'hty  dfcmon,  beint;  ho'.\e\er  a])pn«ed  that  a  child 
would  he  boni  that  vsas  lor  ever  to  overthrow  their  power, 
btimmoned  all  his  principal  Asuiu.s,  or  infidels,  and  told 
them  :  '  Let  aotive  icaieh  be- made  for  whatever  young 
children  there  may  be  upon  earth,  and  let  evoy  bov  in 
whom  there  are  signs  of  unusual  vigour  be  alain  without 
lemone.*  But  at  the  time  that  this  order  was  given  there 
was  near  the  town  of  MathtirS.  the  capital  of  Kans'a,  a 
cowherd  of  the  name  ol'  Nan'ta,  whose  wife  liud  borne 
him  a  chiltl,  also  a  portion  of  Vishti  ii.  at  the  sinme  lunir  as 
DevaKj.   To  him  \'il>iideva,  the  lather  (>1  KrTahn'a, repaired, 

and  delivered  iuto  his  bands  his  son,  that  be  minit  be 
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brought  up  with  the  offspring  of  the  cowherd.  Nanda 
departed  speedily  with  the  other  cowheni!?,  and  settled  in 
VrlndSvana;  and  here  Kilshn'a  and  BaJarRima,  accom* 
panied  by  the  cow-boj-s,  traversed  the  foreatib  that  echoed 
with  the  hum  of  beea  and  the  peaoock**  enr ;  and  at 
evening-tide  the  two  immortals,  having  come  to  the  cow- 
pens,  joined  heartily  in  wliatever  sports  amused  the  sons 
of  Ihe  nerdsrnen.  One  day  XrTslin  a  eaine  to  the  Yamuna, 
whieli  Wiis  flowing  in  sj)o:ti\e  undulations  and  sparkling 
w  ith  loan),  as  if  with  smiles,  as  the  waves  dashed  ugainsl 
tJie  boi-ders.  Within  its*  bed  however  was  the  fearful 
pool  of  the  serpent  Kiltya.  Kifshn'a  jumped  boldly  into 
the  lake  of  the  saake^ng ;  a  fearftil  comlmt  eoaned,  whidi 
ended  in  the  viotoiy  of  the  divine  child,  who  commanded 
the  analce-ldng  to  depart  fVom  the  YamunA  river  to  the 
ocean.  About  the  same  time  li;s  t>rother  Kama  destroyed 
the  da-mon  Dhcnuka,  who  had  a.>>sumed  the  form  of  an  ass, 
and  kieked  Rama  on  the  breast  with  his  hinder  heels. 
Hdma  however  seized  him  by  both  hind-legs,  and  whirling 
him  round  until  he  expired,  tossed  his  carcass  to  the  top 
of  a  palm-tree.  Shmtly  aflenrarda  he  Idlied  the  dauDoa 
Pralamba,  who  sought  to  devotv  both  ttie  hnrthera,  and 
had  for  that  purpose  assumed  the  shape  of  a  cow-boy,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportimitv  of  eft'eettnt^  his  purpose  by 
mixing  in  their  pastimes.  f\  lishn  a,  as  a  buy,  wa-  nalit- 
rally  fond  of  annoying  and  playing  tricks  upon  his  eldeii^ 
and  he  resolved  to  put  the  god  bua,  whom  the  herdsmen 
worshipped,  into  a  great  passion.  He  persuaded  hieadop^ 
tive  father  Nanda  to  cease  to  offer  sacnficea  to  tndra,  ftora 
whom  they  had  no  benefit ;  but  much  rather  to  wcHship 
the  mountain  Govarddhan'a,  which  offered  shelter  to 
themselves  and  pasture  to  their  cattle.  Accordingly  (he 
inhabitants  of  Vraja  worshipped  the  mountain,  presenting 
to  it  cuids  and  milk  and  flesh.  KrTshn'a  had  the  sa'islae- 
tion  of  obtaining  his  object;  for  Indra,  offended  hy  the 
loss  of  his  offeringi*  caqped  hemyiain  to  deluge  Gokula; 
but  even  hit  revenge  proved  vain.  Krlshn'a  uplifted  the 
moontun  to  ihelter  the  eowherds  and  their  cattle.  For 
seven  day^  and  iiitrlits  did  Indra  rain  upon  the  Gokula  of 
Nanda  to  destroy  its  mhatiifants  ;  but,  foiled  in  his  purpose, 
he  c-ommanded  the  eluiuls  to  cease,  and  dr^r  i  tided  from 
his  heaven  to  praise  KiTshn'a,  whom  he  had  recognised  &n 
the  supporter  of  all,  and  to  make  him  prince  over  the  cattle. 
Meanwhile  the  young  cowherd  had  grown,  and  he  felt 
inclined  to  join  with  the  Gopts,  or  she{Mierdeflses,  in  sport. 
Accordingly  he  instituted  a  kind  of  round  dance,  called  the 
RAsa,  when,  by  means  of  a  miraculous  power,  he  managed, 
although  alone,  to  be  the  simultaneous  partner  of  all  those 
who  joined  in  it.  But  the  happiness  of  Krishna  and  Bala- 
IWuia  in  VrTndavanawas  intemipted  by  the  tyrant  Kans'a, 
who  had  been  apprised  of  their  existence,  and  had  sent 
the  formidable  d.xmou  Kes'in  to  destroy  them.  KrTshn^ 
however  slew  him,  and  Kans'a  waa  obliged  to  have  re- 
eonne  to  perfidy.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  them,  that  thejr 
might  be  induced  to  go  to  MathuriS,  w-here  public  games  had 
been  instituted.  KrTstin'a  and  Balarama  went  there,  and 
slew  two  mighty  (luinnns,  Chan'flra  and  Mushfika,  and  at 
last  Kans'a  himself;  but  their  history  is  of  too  great  a 
length,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  fifth  hooV  of  the 
Viahn'upurtn'a,  p.  491.  of  Professor  Wilson's  elegant  trans- 
lation. It  will  be  aumcient  to  olxerve  that  in  the  course 
of  his  adventures  KrTshn'a  builds  the  town  of  Dwiiaki; 
marries  Rukmint  and  seven  other  wives ;  and  hcridet  theao 
he  had  Rixtoen  thousand  more,  by  whom  he  had  one  hun- 
dred and  eii;hly  tliousand  sons.  At  l<ist  he  wa.s  killed  by 
a  hunter;  and"  tlicn,  in  the  words  of  the  Pun'in'a,  the 
illustrious  Krishna,  having  united  himself  with  his  own 
pure,  spiritual,  inexhaustible,  inconceivable,  unborn,  un- 
decayiog,  imperiahable,  and  univenal  apirit,  which  is  one 
with  vtiadeva,  abandoned  hb  mortal  body  and  the  con- 
dition  of  the  threefold  nualitiee.  We  have  dwelt  so  long 
on  the  juvrniliiies  of  Krtshnla,  becaose  they  form  the 
groundw  urk  ef  the  tehets  of  a  particular  dau  ofVaiahlf- 
avas,  whom  we  shall  notice  in  the  sequel. 

Vishn'u's  heaven  is  called  Vaikun't'a ;  for  a  description 
Qf  which  we  refer  to  the  flnt  volume  of  Ward's  '  View  of 
the  Religion,  JUtamtore,  flee,  of  India.* 

His  names  are  as  numeroua  as  thoee  of  9ivat  end  maj 
b«  found  enumerated  in  the  KiMm^^-nlnnuNMUnnn.  or 
•  the  thousand  names  of  KrTshn'a:*  they  are  also  i)artly 
given  ill  tlie  Anuirakosha  (i.  i.  1,*/.  l2-i7  :,anil  of  thcsewe 
sl>al]  :i<!(ince  thuse  whicli  oeeiir  nmst  frequently,  and  are 

sometimes  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  confusion.  Itaey 
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■re  Kes'ava,  DSmodara,  HiYthtkes'a,  MMhava  and  Mad- 
faunpti,  JtnUrddan'ft,  Achjruta,  Oovinda,  Pffdtnaniibhi,  V/?- 
tndeva,  Tri\ ikrama,  PimishoUHina, 

By  his  wife  I^kshmT,  the  ErixU!ef<s  of  Ixnuty,  he  hnd 
KAma  or  Matimatha,  tho  irod  of  love.  The  Puran'ii?, 
which  arc  the  text-books  tor  the  Vaishn'avas,  are  the 
Viahn'Q,  Nirad!)  a,  BhAgnvata,  Oind'a,  FIdma,  Md  V*- 
liha.  which  an  called  fiAtwika,  or  pun  and  tnie. 

9kU  ff  F&f«^fipm.— The  fim  wttlientie  record*  rre 
have  of  the  different  \vorshii)pers  of  Vishn'n  date  from  the 
eiphth  or  ninth  centun*  of  our  Hin.  At  th.it  time  the  two 
great  divijiions  of  Vafshn'avas  and  S'aivas  were  in  a  flou- 
rishing condition,  and  each  embraced  aix  aubdiriaons; 
those  wMeli  MoDgied  to  the  Vahhri^vft  (liKh  «e  the  fb^ 
lowinff 

1.  The  who  worshipped  YMm^  «■  Vlnidev*,' 

and  wore  no  characteristic  marks;  their WOiehip iVMe that 
of  th«  one  supreme  loiol  of  the  universe. 

2.  The  Bhdgaraltif,  who  thus  called  themselves  from  a 
name  of  Vishn'u,  and  impressed  upon  their  persons  the 
ruishn'ara  insignia,  representing  the  discus,  club,  conch, 
&c.  of  their  divinity.  But  they  had  an  admixture  of  sa- 
perstition  in  their  relipous  creed,  end  fevcteneed  the  7^- 
uut  phint  and  the  mlagrSma  stone,  of  which  more  win 
be  said  hereafter.  The  authorities  of  both  these  sects 
were  the  Upani-^hadsi  and  the  Bhagavad-GTt3. 

8.  The  Vaishn'm-iix  dift'ered  only  from  the  Dreceding 
sect  bv  promising  th<  ms>  Ires  *  sort  Of  leoMtu  piAidise 
aner  death  in  Vaikun't  a. 


4.  The  PancharHtrakaf,  who  wonll^pped  the  feoiftle 
j^raonifications  of  Vishn'u. 

Besides  these  there  were,  5,  the  flt^UUbm^as,  and,  G,  the 
jr«rmOToAfj/(7»,  who  abstained  from  all  ritual  observances. 

Tljesc  six  sects,  of  which  some  have  disnjipcaicd, 
have  given  rise  to  nbi^it  twenty  different  schnn's, ',\liK'h 
tor  the  greater  part  exist  to  this  day.  Amongst  other  di- 
visions of  less  importtnce,  the  Vai^hn'avas  are  usually  dis- 
tincuiahed  into  am  piiiietp«l  Sampnulfiyoa,  or  sects,  oi 
which  the  moat  tntient  «m  Te8|)eetab1e  is  flie  SVt  SUn- 
prad;1yn,  founded  by  the  Vaisbn  ava  reformer  R.1mftnuja 
Acharya,  who  lived  about  tlic  luiddlc  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  establishments  of  thi;  Ulnuintijhjtis  are  still 
numerous  in  the  Deccan,  and  the  same  country  comj>re- 
hends  the  site  of  the  Gaddi\  or  the  pillow-seat  of  the  pri- 
ittiUve  teacher;  his  spuitual  throne,  to  which  his  disciples 
are  snecesalvehf  elevated  ;  and  this  eiteumstanee  gives  a 
rfaperioritv  to  nie  Achlryins  of  the  south  over  those  of  the 
north  of  India.  The  worship  of  this  sect  is  addreased  to 
Vi.shn'u  and  to  I.akslunt,  and  their  respective  incamations, 
either  singly  or  coiijoitdly  ;  and  this  cause.s  many  sub- 
divisions accordini;  as  these  Vaishn'avas  adore  either  Niinl- 
yan'a  or  LakshmT,  or  LaksbmT  Narfiyftn'a,  or  RSma  or 
S!td,  or  SUfl-Rdma.  &c.  Iniai^cs  of  metal  or  stone  are 
usually  set  up  in  the  houses  of  the  private  members  of  tliis 
sect,  which  are  dally  worshipped,  and  the  temples  and 
dwellinp-s  ate  all  decomtcd  with  the  SAlaijrnnia  stone  and 
the  TulasT  plant.  A  peculiarity  of  this  sect  is  that  they 
always  cook  for  themselves,  and  observe  the  most  ^^clll- 
pulous  privacy  in  eating  their  meals  ;  if  their  food  attracts 
even  the  looks  of  a  sbanger,  the  operation,  whether  of  pre- 
paring or  eating  it,  is  immediately  stopped,  and  the  viands 
are  liuiried  in  the  fpvrand. 

The  chief  ccremonv  of  initiation  in  all  Hindu  sects  is 
the  communication  oy  the  teacher  to  the  disciple  of  the 
Mantra,  which  p<'nerally  consists  of  the  name  of  some 
deity,  or  a  short  address  to  him.  It  is  communicated  in  a 
whisper;  that  of  the  liiimdntija  sect  iS|  On  Bdnl^nai- 
mah.  t. Om  Salutation  tu  Rama ! 

The  Hindu  sects  are  usually  discriminated  frofb  each 
other  by  various  streaks  (BhaktichchheJa)  on  their  faces, 
breasts,  and  arms;  for  this  purpose  all  the  Vaishn'avas 
employ  a  white  earth  called  Cropt<fiandniia,  u  liich  should 
be  brought  from  n«/iraki1,  it  being  said  to  be  ft)c  soil  of 
a  pool  at  that  place,  in  which  the  Gopts  drowned  them- 
selves when  they  heard  of  KiYshn'as  death.  (This  word 
means  the  •saodal-woud  of  the  Gopts,'  and  is  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  csleareooB  dav.)  The  foilbwers  of  Rtmiouja  have 
for  their  authorities  the  S'rlBh^fiya,  the  Gfta-Bhwihtja, 
\heycdix>iht\x-S>.ttigr<ihii,  and  the  eiirht  Srtfwika  Pmun'as; 
besides  numerous  other  works  v.hich  are  still  current  in 
various  parts  of  India.  The  doctrine  contained  in  these 
book*  is  called  the  •  Vis'ishffldwaita,'  or  doctrine  of  unity 
with  attril»tttes ;  im  although  the  RAmJnujas  maintain  that 
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Vishn'tt  and  the  universe  are  one,  yet,  in  opposition  to  the 
Vedftmmsehdel  of  philosophy,  they  deny  that  fhe!deit)^% 

void  of  form  or  quality,  and  repftn!  him  as  endowrd  ',\:?h 
all  good  qualities,  and  with  a  twolold  !orin--lhe  sr.jueme 
spirit,  ParamiUmri.  or  cause,  and  Die  l'ih'^  one,  t'le  efteet, 
the  universe :  and  in  these  a.<«ertioni  they  are  followed 
bjr  most  of  the  Vaishn'av*  seots.  But  besides  Viahn'u's 
pnmiyaiid  aeeimdaiy  finn  aft  the  enatoraoi  cnatieai 
ri«  isimiMpped  in  five  dlfltoentmdiflealiowt  eoeh  ssia 
his  ArrfiH,  objects  nf  worship,  as  images,  kc. ;  in  Wi 
AratHrait ;  in  certain  forms  called  Vtf^hoM,  which  wv 
VSsndeva,  Balarfima,  Pmdyumna,  and  Aniniddhn;  IVmrtl  ly, 
in  the  sikkahma,  or  subtile  form.  Every  one  of  these 
ftmns  reqnires  a  different  mode  of  worship  :  these  are  the 
iiMig-aimiM,  or  cleaning  and  purityinr  the  teaplM, 
haag^  fte. ;  the  Vp6Mm,  or  providing  tlowett  and  pcN 
ftimes  for  religions  rites ;  the  Ijy6y  or  the  presentation  of 
such  offerings,  blood-offerings  being  unifbrmly  prohibited 
by  all  the  Vaishn'avas ;  the  'Sinldfiyiiya,  countinc  the  ro- 
sary.  and  repeating  the  names  of  the  divinity  or  any  of  l»i« 
forms ;  and  lastly  the  Voga,  the  effort  to  iinite  with  tht 
deity :  the  reward  of  these  acts  is  elevation  to  the  sett  of 
Vishn'o,  and  enjoynedt  of  like  state  with  Ma  owA  la  i 
condition  of  pore  extisjr  and  eternal  rapture. 

The  members  of  this  sect  are  in  the  north  of  India  csIM 
S'rT-\'aishn'ava.s,  and  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  S'aiva« ; 
nor  are  they  on  friendly  terms  with  those  Vatshn'avas who 
worship  KrTshn'n.  although  they  ttlAuowMge  tint  di^ 
to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vishn'u.  ' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  Oor  cn^ 
Ramiinanda,  oiUpnaliy  one  of  the  earliest  teachers  of  thl 
tenets  proflnsetT  by  the  preceding  sect,  retirM  (hno  the 
society,  and  established  a  schism  of  his  own  at  Benares. 
The  jmncijin!  object  of  worsliip  of  RainiSnanda's  followprJ 
is  \'islm'u  as  Ramaehaudra  :  they  of  ertiirse  reverence  aliMj 
the  other  .\vatiras,  but  they  maintain  the  supcriotity  ct 
Riima  in  the  present  or  KaK  yuga;  hence  ttty  IN  col- 
lectively known  as  Mmmtitt.  Thej  aho  wteieBrt  flis 
Sfflagmma  trfone  and  fhe  TiihMt  plant,  and  their  fbmi  ef 
worship  correspond  with  those  of  the  Hindus  in  genenl; 
but  some  meiidieant  members  of  the  .sect  conddw 
all  forms  of  adoration  superflnniis,  beyond  the  inrps^snt 
invocation  of  the  name  of  Krtshn'a  and  RSmn.  They  are 
known  as  Vair&gis  oi  Jlrnktat.  There  are  many  sttb- 
diviaons  of  this  school,  which  it  would  be  tediotft  to 
enmnerate. 

Amongst  the  twelve  disciples  of  R.lmnnanda,  the 
ccleb.~ated  of  all  was  Kabir,  who  cstablislied  a  numtll 
sect  who  are  called  Kabir  Panthis,  for  a  description 
w  hich  w  e  refer  to  the  '  Asiatic  Researches,*  vol.  xv.,  p.  M. 

A  sect  of  great  influence,  to  which  the  most  opolenl 
part  of  the  population  of  India  belongs,  is  that  of  tbe 
Rudra-Sampradaya,  or  Vallabhtchlris.  They  attach  tlttm^ 
selves  to  the  worship  of  Krtshn'a  and  his  mistress  R5dM, 
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one  of  the  GopTs  of  VrTndSvana,  cither  singly  or  ( onjointly, 
as  in  the  case  of  Vishn'u  and  I.akshm?  among  the  Riiiiii- 
inijas.  and  Stta  and  Rama  among  the  Uiimavats.   There  is 
liov,  ever  another  form  which  is  more  popular  still,  although 
much  interwoven  with  the  other.  This  la  the B2Ia Gopiila, 
or  the  Infant  Gopala  (Cowherd— a  name  oif  Klfshn'a),  the 
worship  of  whom  is  very  widely  diffused  among»t  all  raniit 
of  Hindu  society,  and  which  originated  with  the  founder 
of  the  Rudra  Samprad'iya,  \'allahha  Aeli'iiya.    The  wo r- 
shij)  of  KiTshn'a  a»  one  with  Vistni'u  dates  evidently  from 
the  .Malia-Bhanda,  and  hisjuveiiilc  t'oims  arc  brought  pre- 
eminently to  notice  in  the  account  of  his  infancy  in  the 
Vishn'u  and  other  Puriln'as;  but  none  of  these  worb  dis- 
criminate him  from  Vishn'u,  nor  do  they  recommend  hii 
inliintine  or  adolescent  state  to  peculiar  veneration.  At 
the  same  time  >omc  hints  may  have  been  derived  frem 
them  for  tlie  institution  of  this  division  of  the  IlinJu  fai'.'i. 
According  to  the  Biahma-Vaivartfa-Pmuira.  wlneli  is  (hi; 
most  decided  in  claiming  supremacy  for  Krishn  a,  tlit  re- 
sidence of  Krl»hn'a  is  denominated  Goloka  (or  the  world 
of  cows) ;  it  is  far  above  the  three  worlds,  and  has.  at  fire 
hundred  millions  of  yojanas  below  it,  the  separate  iokas  of 
Vishn'u  and  S'lva,  that  is,  Vaikun't'a  and  Kadasn.  There  it 
was  that  he  created  all  things  :  Nfir3yan'a  or  Vishn'u  pro- 
ceeded from  his  !i;;Iit  hand,  S'iva  from  his  left,  Bramnl 
from  his  head,  Diuu  nuna  fthe  god  of  justice  j  from  his  hrcath, 
Saiaswati  .the  goddess  of  speech)  from  his  inuutli,  I^aJj- 
shm.t  from  his  mind,  and  Diucgi(the  wife  of  GTitia)  bsftajm 
undentanding,  dnd  lUdhd  (fiis  owi}  pnisbess)  jf^pypSI 
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iMto.  'llMeiiBndrad  miliiom  of  Gopt^  tc  male  cowherd*'), 
or  eovpMiUms  of  Ridhi,  exud«  from  the  pom  of  her 
aUa;  and  »  like  Bmnberof  Oopaa.  or  fOiapenioM  of 
KiMm'a,  ftom  the  imn«s  of  hit  skin :  the  vwy  flowi  aad 
tiiflb  ttahree.  property  the  tenants  of  Gk>1ok«,  but  destined 
to  faihabit  the  jrrovca  of  VrfndSvana,  arc  prodiu  etl  (Vniu 
the  Mnie  exalted  louroe.  Yet  in  ttii«  destcnptiun  dI  (-rea- 
tinn  the  deity  is  itill  ipoken  of  as  a  young  niiin,  and  tlie 
ParSn'ii  therefore  afforas  o«ly  indirect  authority  lor  Itis 
vonhip  as  a  diUd.  Howerer  the  VaUabhIehiris  rate  to 
ili  ■  Imix  pwwtiow  aw  of  a  liiaikr vhMMUrwilli  lhaief 
«f  uttiflr  Mfnltr  vwrahippers ;  tbab  templet  mk  haatw 
of  Oopdla.  who  is  represented  as  a  chubby 
dark  hue  of  Vishn'u,  and  who  receive*  uielit 
ft  iuy  the  huiBiiire  uf  his  votaries.  Beaidca  these 
diumal  eeremotiials,  there  are  kev«ral  annual  lestivaU  of 
great  repute  observed  tiiroughout  iBfHft}  of  thooe  in  Ben- 
mJ  MMt  Qtmkt  the  BatkuL^tiui,  v  jinmmun  af  Jaganaitha 
M  Mi  tae^  btha  Mat  odebratad ;  faol  it  b  rtralf  hald  in 
l^pper  India,  and  then  only  by  native*  of  Bengal.  The 
niofct  popular  festival  at  Henares  is  the  Janamash-t'ainT,  the 
nativity  of  KrTfshn'ii.  (in  the  tisjlilh  day  (ji'  Hhadrn  ;  Aii- 
gu!«t ).  Another  is  the  liAiia-\  &tia,  or  annual  conimemura- 
tioa  of  the  danoe  of  the  frolioks<Hnc  deity  with  the  sixteen 
Gop!>k  This  last  is  a  very  popular  faetival,  and  is  celebrated 
with  the  ^^reatest  solemnity. 

•X|m  Biahma  Sampiadfiya  is  a  sect  instituted  in  the  south 
af  India  by  Mitdhava  AchArya,  who  was  bom  in  the  Saka 
vaar  ]l'i2l  ' A  u-  lldQ'i.  The  doctrine  of  the  membei^s  of 
This  sect  is  bunilar  to  that  of  the  Hvuira  SampradSy:i,  -.Mtli 
the  exception  that  they  deny  the  Mukiiha,  or  tiiiai  einnnci- 
pation  ;  they  also  hola  the  Vo^a  [Vooa]  to  be  impracti- 
Mble :  for  according  to  them  life  is  one  and  eternal,  de- 
yandaiit  mmm  the  SMrama  (ViihaVi),  and  indisioluUT  aoiw 
M«ted  imb,  Imt  not  the  aame  with  Mm ;  they  quote  the 
followins:  line  from  the  Matio]ia!ii.shad  :  '  the  bird  and 
the  strinET,  a:*  juices  ami  trei  s,  as  nvcrs  and  oceai),-,  hs  fresh 
water  ami  Kult,  as  the  thief  and  his  lK>oty,  as  man  hikI  ob- 
jects of  sense — tvo  arc  God  and  life  distinct,  and  both  are 
•rar  indefinable ;'  and  this  one  firom  theOarud'a-Purfin'a : 
*Fnm  the  diffarenee  between  omniaeianoe  and  partial 
koowledge,  onnipotenee  and  inferior  power,  supremaoy 
and  subaenrienoe,  the  union  of  God  and  Hfa  cannot  take 

J lace.*  This  division  of  the  Vaiahn'avaa  ia  however  con- 
ned to  the  peninsula,  and  ia  altogether  unknown  in  Ga»> 
getic  Hindoftan. 

Besides  these  sects,  v^liich  are  the  most  conspicuous,  the 
Vaishn'avaa  comprehend  the  Khiikia,  Maluk  Dusis,  Senais, 
liirai-Bld%  NimAvats,  Charan'a-D£sis,  &c. 

This  Boeount  of  the  Vaiahn'ava  aecta  has  been  chiafly 
derived  from  Professor  WilaenHi  valuable  paper  in  the 
fil^centh  vulmne  of  the  '  Asiatic  Researchea,'  to  whiahw* 
refer  the  reader  for  fuller  information. 

Most  of  these  religion*  sects  are  divided  into  clerical  and 
lay  members,  as  it  were:  the  bulk  of  the  votaries,  though 
Ml  ahPi^a,  belong  te  the  lattar ;  while  the  raat*  or  clerical 
olaM^  ava  aannatimea  monaafie  and  lometimaa  aeeular.  Of 
the  oamobUie  memben  of  the  diffiBrent  eontnranitiai  moat 
pursue  a  wanderintr  and  mendicant  life ;  indeed  all  of  them 
at  some  perioil  liave  Kd  >;uch  a  life:  but  when  old  and  in- 
firm they  sit  down  in  some  ])i'eviou>i1y  exiatiug  WI9tkf  OT 
monaster)',  or  e»tabli»)i  one  ol  their  own. 

The  Mfaths,  Asthals,  or  Ak^iras,  the  residences  of  the 
monastic  communities,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  coun- 
tiy ;  they  Kenerally  comprehend  a  aet  of  hnte  or  ehambcrs 
for  the  Malianta,  or  superior,  and  Ma  pennanent  pupils ; 
a  temple  sacred  to  the  deity  whom  they  worship,  or  the 
Samiioh,  orshnne  of  the  foimder  of  the  sect,  or  some  emi- 
nent feachtr:  and  a  Dhanna  Sfila,  one  or  more  slieds  or 
buildinpH  for  the  aecomnuxliition  of  the  mendicants  or  tni- 
vellers,  who  are  constanllv  viaitin;,'  the  Math.  ln^res«  and 
eeress  are  ftae  to  all :  mm  indeed  a  restraint  upon  personal 
liberty  aaema  never  to  have  entered  into  the  conception  of 
anv  of  the  relieioua  legitlaton  of  the  Hindus. 

hf  the  inanimate  objects  sncred  to  Vishn'u  the  Sfila- 
ixnima  stune  is  the  principal  ;  it  forms  a  profitable  object 
uf  traffic,  and  enjoys  the  hiLclu  sf  vtucialiun  of  most  of  the 
Vaisiinavas.  The  Salanramas  are  mostly  ammonites,  found 
in  tiw  bed  of  the  Gandhakt  river,  of  the  size  of  an  oi  anirc. 
The  reasons  why  this  stone  is  worshipped  are  very  contra- 
dictory and  by  no  means  satisfactory.  We  refer  to  the 
moat  plausible  ones  in  the  '  As.  Res.,'  vol.  xii..  p.  2&> ; 
W. Hamilton,  'Description  <rf  Hindoatan,'  vol.  i.,  p. 


Fofbaa,  *Oiienta)  Memoirs.'  vol.  iii.,  p.  340;  Tavemiai) 
« Voyages,'  iii.,  ch.  5 ;  and  Hitter,  'Brdkunde,'  vol.  iv^  9i 
14.  A  m^ihokigioal  story  is  given  bj  Cakmal  WiUbcd  inlaa 
14th  vol.  «f  Ifao  *A<iatio  Baaaiwhaa,*  bol  ft  »  hiflilf 
abaurd. 


(Wilson,  FIWIli*l». 

and  xvi.) 

MSIER.  [Vizir.] 

VI SIN,  or  VON  VISIN,  D£NIS  IVANOVITOH, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Baaiian  writeM  of  the  eighteentti 
centuqr.  and  in  Ina  own  paaidiar  walk  the  most  eminent 
of  thMA  all,  mm  bora  at  Moacow,  April  3rd,  174S,  of 
parents  in  easy  cireumstances.  Except  in  refrard  to  moral 
lustrui  tiiin,  to  which  point  hiu  parents  were  very  attentive, 
hu  eiu  ly  education  was  a  common  one.  He  wss  ient  first 
to  the  Gvama^um,  at\erwards  to  the  University  of  Moscow, 
and  while  studying  there  was  selected  as  one  of'the  pupils  to 
aeaoi^any  the  rector  to  8t.  Pat«rabuig,  to  bo  praaented 
toConntfllMvalov  (the  ibtroder  and  patron  of  the  eataUlalk 
roent),  as  worthy  Ot  notice  for  their  promising;:  abilitiaa: 
Their  reception  was  ilatterin);,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
conit  and  the  ninre  refined  tone  of  the  northern  capital 
made  a  strong  impression  ujwn  Von  V'isin.  The  theatre 
more  ettpecially  appeared  tu  him  a  region  of  enchantment, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  peiaonally  ac- 
quainted with  Volkov  [VoLBOv]  and  other  leading  acton 
of  thai  tiBM,  ft  eirennrtanoa  ihataonliibuted  to  encourage 
his  taste  fbr  the  drama.  It  waa  alae  Ms  good  fortone  to 
meet  with  Lomonosov,  whom  merely  to  have  seen  hr.<  nn 
e\  ciit  in  his  lilV.  and  from  him  lie  received  some  sound 
advice  0:1  the  unjiortance  of  pursuiiii^  hi»  studies  systr- 
maticaliy.  On  his  return  to  Moscow,  and  while  he  still 
continued  at  the  university,  he  made  his  first  essays  in 
literature  by  translating  IMbarff]a  FaUaa,  not  Snm  tbo 
original,  b«t  the  Oetman,  and  TntaaMM'a  philoaophieal 
romance  of  *  Sethos,'  which  were  followed  by  a  version  of 
Voltaire's  'Alzire' — a  writer  whom  he  then  a*  preatly  ad- 
mired as  he  aflerwards  lU'test.'il,  Tlmutrli  tliese  jno- 
ductions  were  reckoned  by  himself  anions;  the  indiscretioiu 
of  his  youth,  they  served  to  make  him  known,  and  his 
Alrira  more  e&pcciaJly  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  minister  Count  Panin,  who  bestowed  on  him  an 
appointment  in  hia  own  daportmaid,  tlie  dntica  of  which 
were  made  little  more  tniui  noadnal,  bi  order  that  he 

might  prosecute  bis  lilnary  studies.  Notwith.standinjj;  the 
apparent  enviableiie.s.s  of  a  position  that  Reemed  to  {rive 
both  pre.ient  enjovnient  and  a  brilliant  prospect  lor  the 
future,  VonVisin  quarrelled  with  his  good  fortune,  perhaps 
because  it  had  come  too  easily,  and,  in  consequence  of 
joftlouties  and  miaunderatandii^  between  himself  and 
anottier  protcgA  of  thecoontis,  qtdtted  Ma  emplojm'ent 
and  Us  patron.  After  this  precipitate  step  he  seems  to 
have  led  for  awhile  a  rather  unsettled  life,  associating  with 
compani^Jll^,  v,!io  were  of  %eiy  liticHinc  principles,  and  of 
by  no  means  irreproachable  conduct.  From  Uie  i!l-efi'ecfs 
of  their  example  ho  was  partly  preserved  l>y  infirmity  of 
constitution,  and  by  hi.<<  being  subject  at  that  time  to 
almost  continual  headaches;  and  it  was  moraorar  hIa 
good  fortune  to  be  reclaimed  fliom  audi  daagcrooa  con- 
nections by  an  intimacy  whfchhe  diorlly  nfterwiuda  ftntned 
with  an  amiable  fansi'y  at  ^^<■ls^■(l',v, 

Warned  by  the  pH,«,t  ami  ciicuui (ii;cd  for  tlie  future.  Von 
Visiii  began  agru:i  tn  !;ini-elf  to  study,  and  became 

ambitious  of  not  merely  succeeding  as  an  author,  but  uf 
enriching  the  Uterature  of  his  countiy  with  productions 
of  an  original  and  national  character.  On  surveying  wlwt 
had  uptothattimebeendonainthelangua^.he  pereelved 
that  a  uTonj;  course  had  been  puraued — that  instead  ofbeing 
allowed  to  show  itself  at  will,  native  talent  had  been  both 
misdirected  and  rhft  kiHl  by  imitulion.  The  literature  was 
in  danger  of  beeomint;  one  of  mere  routine;  epics,  odes, 
tragedies,  were  all  after  established  and  '  approved  models,' 
and  tliough  correct  as  to  mere  pattern,  they  were  cold, 
colourless,  and  feeble. 

He  accordingly  determined  to  give  kiia  connfaymatt  m 
specimen  of  comedy— not  a  dmma  of  the  kind  at  second- 
hand, hut  sucli  .xs  should  be,  and  should  be  felt  to  be, 
thoroughly  Russian  in  every  respect.  The  rt  ^ult  was  must 
successful:  the  '  Biitrndier  '  written  and  fir^t  performed 
in  17G4,  though  not  printed  till  ncfiily  twenty  vears  altcr- 
wards)  conferred  on  him  imraediute  populariqf.  Never- 
less  he  ihowed  himaelf  in  no  huny  to  obtain  n  aacbnd 
trium]^  of  tbo  kind,  ibr  It  km  not  until  ai|^ca« 
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j^tkn  iMhtkfUt'flM  ht  ^fradttcMP <hiw  MMnd  ^leM,  the 

*  Nedorosl,' or  Spoiled  Yoiitli.  In  f':u-t  he  seemed  well 
content  to  live  ujnm  the  fame  of  his  '  BriL:adier,'  and  the 
reputation  it  acquired  for  him  liotli  at  cDurt  ;u\(l  wilh  the 
public.  He  did  not  indeed  hiy  a^ide  hiji  p«n,  but  eni- 
jkOflag  it  chiefly  in  translating  from  the  French,  and 
mmng  other  things  Barthikmy's  *  Amours  de  (Jhahtir  et 
de  PMyddre,*  and  IKtaaM's  « Joseph.' 

In  1777  he  vlrfted  Fmnce  for  the  bemfit  of  hi*  h«allh ; 
and  his  residence  at  Paris  seenM  to  have  ^eatly  abated 
his  ildmiration  of  the  French  people,  and  niorc  especially 
of  Fi^nch  philosophers.  Xlnfortnnalely  only  six  leltere  of 
lin  forrespondi'iiLi'  from  tluit  c;4j;tal,  with  Counts  Panin 
and  Orlov,  have  been  preserved,  a  circnmfttance  the  more 
to  be  regretted  beoMiMi  bcilikabelnf  inteftating  in  them- 
-tdtrettlMjmnwuMtkrtpedmw  ofstyl«;  aodinflMt  Von 
VTsin  was  V  bat  Rmrian  prose^writar  of  the  last 
centniy .  1^ ('stored  to  health  and  cured  of  his  French  pre- 
dilec  tious,  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  after  pass- 
inir  >oint  time  in  iiiiietivity,  he  produced,  in  llfi'Z,  his 
second  aud  still  more  successful  comedy,  the  '  Nedorosl.' 
This  piece  seems  now  an  exa^rgenited  picture  of  manners, 
even  in  Rumib  itself;  yet  that  such  i«  the  case  is  rather  an 
honour  than  a  reproach  to  Von  Vlmi,  for  by  correcting  the 
extravagBBcee  to  which  his  satire  was  i^piiedi  ha  htnaelf 
haa  destroyed  the  verisimilitude  of  hia  own  pietwe.  The 
'Nedorosl '  waj»  hi-^  lasl  diamatie  production,  for  he  seemed 
disposed  to  take  Potenil<in"s  comjilimeiit  on  tlie  occasion 
as  serious  advice.  'Denis,' said  liie  iaii\i  eto  liim,  alter 
the  first  representation,  *  there  is  now  nolhmg  letl  for  you 
to  dO'lMt  Jp»  hone  Mlddle,i<aee,  were  von  to  live  for  ever, 
never  ag*m  jronld  yon  write  anything  half  «o  good  I'  That 
ecfie<rif]r  bf  eompoiiHon  and  fItrtiHty  of  invention  wfaieh 
distinguished  Lope  de  Vega,  Goldoni,  and  many  other  dra- 
matic writers,  were  certainly  not  pos*eHBed  by  Von  Visin  ; 
and,  as  has  bt-en  furthi  r  remarked  by  his  critic-  Prince  Via- 
zemsky,  his  talent  «as  rather  that  of  a  powerful  comic 
satirist  than  that  of  a  dramatic  g-enius.  Though  he  con- 
tinued to  write  from  that  time,  he  produced  nothing  of 
init>orlance — chiefly  miscellaneous  pieces  for  various  jour* 
nafa,  which  would  now  be  Honeoltes,  butter  the  int«Nit 
whieh  they  derfre  from  the  antnoi^  name.  From  this  re- 
nueik  however  nnibl  he  excepted  one  production  of  per- 
manent value,  liis  '  Ispovied,'  or  Confessions,  a  soit  of  au- 
toliinu'iTiphy,  from  whu:!!  it  ajipeais  that  he  had  long  re- 
nouneetl  the  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  at  his  first 
outset  in  lite,  and  patiently  submitted,  as  to  salutary  chas- 

iisements  to  tlie  affliction  of  almoik  nmntemipted  ill 
iMth.  Be  again  recovered  however  in  aome  degree,  and 
onee  more  applied  to  his  literary  oecapations.  Hii  very 
la-st-  prodnetfon  of  all  was  another  comedy,  entitled  the 
'llofnu  ister,' which  only  the  day  before  his  death  he  put 
into  the  hands  of  Denhavin  and  Dmitriev,  who  are  said  to 
have  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  still  better  tlian  hia 
former  ones.  Nevertheless  we  are  told  that  the  MS.  was 
lost,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  tmcid  unvwiu  re— so 
very  ahnage  a  itonr,  as  to*  be  scarcely  credible.  Von 
Visn  died  Oet.  1  (13),  1792,  at  the  age  of  47.  Of  Ma 
♦omjplefe  works  two  editions  have  since  been  pulilisliod  ; 
Vet  It  niujt  l)e  owned  that  although  he  did  nnich  for  the 
literature  of  his  country,  it  lies  within  a  very  small  compass, 
and  all  the  rest  that  he  did  does  Tiot  appear  to  correspond 
to  his  reputation. 

(Plaksin,  in  the  Bntztklopedtichetkii  LeJuikon  ;  Snigerev, 
fiiX'ar,  &c. ;  ViazemsW,  m  the  Savftmuurik.'i 

VISION.   [Evb;  Sight.] 
:  VISITATION.   [ARcfTOKACON:  Bishop.] 
VISITOR.   [ScHixiis  Km)o\ved.1 
VISTULA  (m  Polixli.  If'iylt ;  in  Carman,  U'cichitfl)  is 
the  principal  river  of  Poland,  though  neillierits  source  nor 
its  mouth  is  in  that  kingdom.    It  rises  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
( 'arpatliians,  near  the  village  of  Skotschau,  in  the  circle  of 
Teschen  in  Anstrian  Silesia.  Taking;  eastern  coune, 

it  enten  the  kinedom  of  Poland  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tvomity,  passes  tne  anticnt  capital,  Cnicovv.  forming  the 
southern  lx)undary  of  the  rcpubhc  Leaving  t.'mcow  it  turns  I 
to  the  north-east,  dividing  the  kingdom  of  Poland  from  i 
GaliciR  as  far  asSandomir,  where  it  turns  first  to  the  north, 
then  to  the  north-west  to  Warsaw,  then  in  a  nearly  westerly 
and  north-westerly  course  till  it  leaves  the  Polish  tenritoiy 
and  enters  Prussia  a  little  above  Thorn,  below  which  tt 
Aom.noffthwaida  to  the  BaKic.  Bsiore  it  reaches  the 
Pattio  it  dividM-MI  lf9ala«»  ImIow  MftiiMmeider,  into 


two  -ImnAei^  !the  -analMr  ef  wMekt  ealMr-4beT|fo|il^ 

discharges  itsdf -into  the  Frische  Haff.  The  larger  or 
western  branch,  after  flowing  about  thirty-five  or  forty  niilefs 
farther,  again  divides  at  Fiirstenwerder,  nine  miles  from 
Danzig,  into  two  branches,  the  smaller  of  which  turns  to 
the  esst,  and  empties  itself  into  t1>e  Frische  Hatf,  and  the 
main  stream  taking  the  opposite  direction  discharges  into 
the  Baltic  at  Weiohaelmonde,  north  of  Danzig.  In  ils 
eourae  through  Poland  it  is  jmned  by  ^  Miowng  imail: 
I.  on  the  left  by— 1,  the  Nida ;  2.  the  VOm,  wInsB  hsm 
near  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  falls  into  the  Viilula 
twenty-tive  miles  above  Warsaw  ;  3,  the  B/nra.  II., 
the  right — 1,  the  Save,  one  ot  the  .arger  affluentiuf  thv  Vim- 
tula,  which  comes  from  Galicia,  aiidruuti  along  the  Ixoutien 
of  the  kingdom  for  a  short  distance  from  Krzeizow  to  near 
Sandimir ;  %  the  Wieprz,wbioh  liseain  thediatiiflt  of  Zawne ; 
3,  the  Bug,  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  ^  Vfalola, 
which  however  flows  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  king;dom,  dividing  it  from  Huuib, 
turns  to  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Vistula  uearAVarsaw, 
not  far  from  Nowidwor  and  the  fortress  of  Modlin  (now 
called  New  Georgiewsk).  The  Bug  having  received  in  iti 
course  many  nveis,  among  oUicrs  the  Narew,  si  a  ihoit 
distance  from  its  junetion  with  tlie  Vistula,  is  alOMMt  eipll 
to  that  river,  which  becomes  by  this  addition  mie  of  Ihe 
great  European  rivers.  The  whole  course  of  the  Vistula  is 
about  4<j0  miles,  for  nhove  :i(Xi  nf  which,  viz.  from  Cracow, 
it  is  navigable.  The  IJiouibcrg  canal  connects  the  Vistula 
with  the  Oder.  The  Vistula  becomes  navigable  by  Iwirc 
barges  at  Cracow;  the  Narew,  at  Tykoczin ;  the  Bug, 
which  is  joined  by  the  Narew  at  Sierock,  up  to  Brzese 
Littewskt;  the  Bober,  wliich  falla  into  the  Narew,  up  to 
Gonionds,  and  the  Wieprz  up  to  Kranistan.  Higher  up 
than  the  above-named  places  on  the  Bug  and  the  vistuls, 
the  two  rivers  ore  navigable  only  liy  boats  tliat  go  down 
the  stream,  but  do  not  Iiim.  11. or  an'  square  flat-lx)t' 
tomcd  boat^,  and  are  called  galleys  or  '  bicks  they  carry 
seven,  ei^ht,  and  up  to  fifteen  hundred  cwt.  For  these  boati 
the  Bug  IS  navigable  up  to  Dubienka,  and  the  Vistula  up  to 
Cracow,  but  only  when  these  river*  are  swollen,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  spring,  at  midsummer,  and  in  the  auioaiD;  at 
other  times  they  cannot  perform  these  voyages,  and  the 
period  of  liii^h  water  at  tlie  above  seasons  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  with  as  little  lovs  tjf  time  as  possible.  The  galleys 
aje  generally  sold  vers  clitap  at  Danzig.  Tlie  Vistniii, 
being  connected  with  so  many  navigable  rivers,  isa^resl 
channel  for  the  conveyance  of  the  productions  of  PuaaOt 
especially  oom  and  timber,  £nno  toe  inleaor  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  sea-coast.  At  the  junetion  er  the  Bogmth 
the  Vistula  stands  the  iuqji  rinnt  fortress  of  Rlodlin: 
at  "Warsaw  llie  river  is  coiniuaiided  by  Alexander* 
citadel. 

(Hnssel, RustitcAe  Reich  in  Europa;  Stein,  G'ro- 
gntphiscA-SiaiitiiMhM  Lexkont  BrooU&u^  OHWirM- 
tion$  Lexicon.) 

VISUAL,  that  which  accomfMudaa  viaioit:  aa,tlM«inal 
ao^le,  under  which  a  body  is  seen;  the  visual  WIK^ 
which  it  is  seen,  &c. 

VITA'CE.It,  or  VIXITER.f.  a  natural  order  of  \^^'r'< 
belonging  to  Lindlevs  albuminous  group  (jf  PolyiH-ialunt 
Evogens.    The  species  of  this  order  arc  composed  of  siir- 
mentose  and  climbing  8hrul>s,  and  tien<-e  the  order  is  some- 
times called  Saimimceae,  of  which  tht  gi a ^x- vine  is  the 
type.  Kunth  has  named  the  whole  order  AmpdidMi.  fien 
dmpelcM  {SnietKot),  the  vine.  Joasieu,  in  the  nrst  edilioaer 
the  'Genera  Plantarum,' called  this  order Vifes.  Tlie  caljnr 
is  small,  with  an  entire  or  toothed  margin.  The  petals  4  or 
5,  inserted  on  the  outside  of  the  disk,  turned  inwunls  r.t 
the  edge  in  H  ^tivation  in  a  somewhat  valvate  manner,  ami 
the  apex  otten  intlexed.    The  stamens  are  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  petals,  and  placed  opposite  them,  aometiiiMS 
sterile  by  abortion;  the  filaments  are  distinct,  orifi^y 
cohering  at  the  base ;  the  anthers  ovate  and  versatik: 
The  ovaryis  superior,  2-celled  ;  the  style  single,  verj'duiit; 
the  stitrma  simple;  the  ovules  definite  and  erect.  The 
fruit  a  glol)ose  berry,  younger  ones  2-celled.  older  ones 
fre<)uently  1-celled  by  abortion.    Seeds  4  or  3,  or  fesver: 
albumen  liard ;  embryo  erect,  half  the  length  of  Uie  allui- 
men ;  the  ladiele  tetetc ;  the  cotyledcoa  lanoaolaie.  The 
lower  leaves  are  opposite,  and  the  upMr  omb  alternate, 
stalked,  simple,  lobed,  or  compound,  nunislied  with  sli* 
pnles  at  the  oose.   The  peduncles  are  racemose,  thywuidt 
corymbose,  ^cyqiote  or  ttmb«iiat«,  ojipgiste  the  Jmiir«<iiMt 
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.Mro  fiometimes  chaoged  into  tentlnig.  Tbe 
sniali,  insii;iu1'icant  I  flu flOiOM'gPft'lwh 
somctiiueb  piirpls. 

The  order  that  MMwUtMtod  hfts  be«n  variofotly  plaoed  by 
boteoulsti  .Or  aceooiit  oC  its  albuminous  seeds,  Lindley 
•plMM.it  lb  group  AlbuminosiB.  With  many  orders  in 
this  group  it  ha«  affinitit-s.  It  has  acid  proprrtu's.  m  com- 
mon with  OrosBulaceic  ami  Berberacetip.  Iti  attituties  to 
Uiubelhferw  may  be  seen  thrmich  the  species  of  Cissus 
■aiid  Lees.;  and  Vitis  has  a  strong  reaemblaaue  to  Andia, 
.4tsp*cilUly  A.  nuiemosa.  The  tumid  and  articulated  joiuts  of 
iVitactie,  with4»thar  pointo  of  MsamUaoaa,  exliiibitAMb- 
4ioliiiiiaL  OmwAwmb. 


we 


•>  LCattisK.  with  •  hmA  tt  fVntti  >tlwlotw»iiM;  9,  tauMwne  aadioB 
«flb«mr  in  rauat  tMv  4,  v.  itical  ncliMi  g(  Uw  MM;  SiGliuB  «f  ripe 
lnilt(  C  MCUon «f  Kvtl,  •tiowing  nnbryo. 

Ihis  orda  inohdes  G  genera,  which  for  the  most  part 
iohabii.tbe  WMin«r  mrts  of  the  n«rth«ni  tempente  Kme, 
•■d  iM.lbttBd  in  both  the  Old  and  New  woridi.  Moat  of 
ttMM'tte  natives  of  Asia,  one  of  New  Holland,  and  none 
in  Europe.  The  most  characteristic  proportv  of  this  onler 
is  acidity,  wliich  is  most  fully  developed  m  tfie  grape-vine. 
[V'trw.]  The  acid  present  is  chiefly  the  tatlaiic,  hut 
acid  has  also  been  found.  In  addition  tu  Uio  acid, 
ia  preaent  in  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
ia.eaUed  grape-augar.  Some  of  the  species  of  Ciasu* 
are  used  in  medicine.  This  genua  ia  kooira  by  ita  nauly 
entire  calyx,  4  petals,  4  stamens,  4-cened  ovaiy,  and  U  to 
4^eded  herry.  Some  of  the  sjiccies,  as  C.  c-ordafa  and 
C.  setosa,  iiavc  acrid  pru])erlic's,  and  are  iwcd  hy  llie  na- 
tives of  Hiiui'istan  as  an  exti'inai  application  lor  indolent 
suppunUin^;  tumouni.  The  berrieH  ot  niot>l  of  the  species 
are  too  acrid  to  allow  of  their  being  eaten,  but  those  of 
C  orata*  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Weat  Indian  Island*, 
at*  eaten  by  the  nativea.  The  roota  of  C.  aalntaria,  a  na- 
Ihre  of  New  Andalusia,  are  annoyed  aa  a  remedy  in 
dn>t>sy.  All  the  species  are  elimmng  plants,  and  some  of 
l^iein  are  supplied  with  remarkable  hooked  tundrils,  hy 
which  tlu-y  lay  hold  of  the  l)ranchea  of  trees,  and  tlnus  cle- 
vUte  themselves  above  their  iuiumits.   In  cidtivHtioa  they  j 
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aeen  in  this  oounWy  except  in  botanical  fio)« 

Tm  Mim.Ampelop»is  haa  «  nmrlv  entice  ca^  5  p«- 
tabtSmmen,  a  single  style  cmwned ^ a  capitate  i^ma, 
the  ovary  not  immersed  m  the  disk.  Tliis  penus  is  inter- 
mediate between  Cissus  and  Vitis.  The  species  are  found 
in  North  America,  the  north  of  ,\frioa,  in  China,  and  the 
Himalaya.  They  are  all  climbing  slirubii,  of  easy  propar 
gation  and  culture,  and  are  very  ornamental.  The  A. 
Jeracea  is  the  .'>-leaved  or  American  ivy.  It  has  been  loqr 
known  in  the  gardens  of  Europe.  It  u  a  native  of  Nwtn 
Amerioa,  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Carolinas.  It  is  known 
by  its  digitate  leaves  with  5  leaflets.  It  grows  freely  in 
cities,  and  often  runs  up  in  the  front  of  houses  in  and  near 
London  to  Uie  height  of  30  or  tX)  feet.  The  leaves  are 
a  lively  green  in  summer,  and  in  autumn  cluui^e  to  a 
bright  red.  Several  other  species  bear  cultivation  in,tiie 
open  air  in  tliis  cliinatetbufc  n«i#aNmion^wi)fll|)|y  qi||Hw^ 
Uon  than  the  «bove.  '  ^   v""  ' '  v'  -iriftslrb 

The  senna  L$$a  una  named  after  James  Lee,  tneiDnn- 
der  of  the  extensive  nursery  at  Hammersmith,  and  author 
of  an  'Introduction  to  the  Linntf>an  System  of  llotany.' 
To^'ether  with  the  tjenus  Ltisianthfra,  it  isdistinguiKhedfrom 
the  other  genera  of  the  order  by  the  possessiou  of  a  monopu- 
talous  corolla,  and  by  its  peduncles  never  being  converted 
into  tendrils.  Un  account  of  these  differencea  Battling 
has  separated  these  two  genera  from  Vitaceas,  and  fomeS 
them  mto  a  amaU  oidac  with,  tha  name  Leeaoem.  The 
speeiesof  Lsea  are  lai^ge  rangh  riimbs,  with  cymes  of  small 
greenish  or  yellow  insignificant  flowers,  with  pinnate  Or 
bi-pinnate  leaves.  Tiieyare  not  worth  eu]tivatiiig  a.s  ontt- 
mental  shrubs. 

(Lindley,  Natural  System  ;  Bischoff,  Jjelu  btu  h  der  Bo- 
tanik  ;  Don's  Gardener's  Dictionarf/.) 
yiTAUA'NUS,  a  native  of  Sigaia,  succeeded  Kwufniiy 

I.  in  the  see  of  Rome,  a.d.  657.  He  sent  envoys  to  Coor 
stanlinople  to  signify  his  election  to  the  emperor  Constans 

II.  ,  called  by  some  (.'onstantinc,  who  receivea  them  ikvoor- 
ably  auvl  coiifirineil  the  ])iivileu'es  of  the  Roman  See,  and 
sent  back  the  envoys  with  presents  (o  Rome.  Aribert  I., 
&on  of  Guntwald  of  Iknoaria,  and  nephew  of  Queen  Theu- 
delinda,  was  at  the  time  king  of  the  Longobanls,  but  the 
duchy  of  Rome  bore  alleeiance  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
was  moluded  in  the  aoministmiive  juriadicttou  of  the 
exarch  of  EaTenon.  About  the  year  663  the  emperor 
Constans  landed  at  Tarentum  with  a  large  force,  invaded 
the  duchy  of  Beneventnm  and  laid  siege  to  that  town, 
w  hose  duke,  Griniwald,  had  pone  to  Pav  ia,  w  here  he  had  by 
treacliery  seized  the  crown  of  the  l^)ngubards.  GriuiwalJ, 
who  had  left  his  son  Romuald  as  duke  of  Beneventum, 
upon  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  the  Byzantines  haslefied 
to  relieve  Beneventum,  when  Constans  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  mge  and  withdraw  to  NaplM,  froni  whence  he 
repaired  to  Home.  Vitalianus  went  at  the  head  of  h^ 
clergy  to  meet  the  emperor  outside  of  the  walls,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  St.  Peter's  church.  Constan^  afterwartls 
visited  the  Latcran  and  the  other  principal  churches  of 
Rome,  and  aAer  remaining  twelve  days  in  that  city  he  r«- 
tutnad  to  N^daa.  But  before  he  kit  Rome  he  ordered 
the  principal  monmiientsof  the  citv  to  be  stripped  of  their 
broRMS  and  other  onuunanta,  and  the  Pantneon  among 
the  rest,  not  spartog  even  the  external  bronze  covering  of 
the  dome.  Tlic  boo^  was  shipped  for  Syracuse,  whither 
Constans  repaired,  and  where  he  mlended  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence. Most  of  the  bronzes  were  afterwards  seized  by  the 
Saracens  when  they  plundered  Syracuse. 

In  the  year  66U  ft  controversy  took  place  between  Vita- 
lianus, and  MauiuBi  arehlMshop  of  Ravenna,  who  refused  to 
aeknowledsa  tha  ampiemaejr  of  tha  aea  of  Rome,  and  to 
recdve  the  pallium  from  the  haada  of  its  bishop.  Vitar 
liai'.ns  «uniiiioiu  (I  Maiirus  to  RoBM  tinder  pain  of  excom- 
muiucaliuii,  aiul  the  an  hbi^hop  retorted  by  sendint;  him  a 
letter  in  which  he  anathematized  Vitalianus.  IJoth  Vita- 
lianus  and  Maurus  a])pe:Ucvl  to  the  enaperor  Constant  who 
by  adifdoma,  dated  Syracuse,  on  the  OdendsorMarch,  in 
the  year  sonr.  of  Conatantine  the  elder,  enperar,  decreed 
*that  the  ehmeh  of  Ravenna  should  be  cvct  after  inde- 
pendent of  every  other  ecdestastical  authority,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  of  the  patriarch  of  old  Rome,  and  should 
enjoy  the  piivilege  of  being  Autoeephalos and  he  in- 
formed tlie  iirchbisliop  of  his  having  written  to  that  DUrpose 
to  the  exaich  Gregory.    Muraton  quota  tM|  *|fp^fn% 

which  b«  fouitd  i»  Um  libnuy  o£  Modwuti .  .  ^ 
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In  the  year  668  Vttalianui  eontMnted  ThMdon  of 

Tarsus  r.-H  archbishop  of  Canti  vbury,  :unl  soiit  him  to  Eni^- 
land  with  instructions  to  est:iblusli  and  eiiforc-e  unity  of 
dikcipline  in  the  cluirehesol  l}i  itai:i,  an  ohji  ct  whu.-h  Theo- 
dore etfccted,  though  not  witiiout  much  diiTiculty,  at  the 
council  of  Hertfoitl,  a.d.  673. 

In  the  jear  672  Vitalianus  diad  at  Bmm,  aad  ««•  «it- 
eeeded  by  Deodatus  or  Detndedit  II. 

(Munitori.  Atmali  ef  Italia  ;  Platina,  D$  With  Pm^ 
tificnm  ;  Atrnulhis,  Liber  Pontijiealis.) 

VITEBSK.    [\  iTEPSK.] 

VITE'LI^IUH,  AULUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  who«e  reign 
lasted  little  more  than  tun  months,  a.i>.  69.  He  was  of 
m  noble  familv,  and  hiit  father  Lueiiu  ViteUiiu  had 
been  htmoured  leveral  timea  with  the  coneulihkt  (a.i». 

34^  43,  and  47),  and  allerwanLs  anpoiated  praafect  of  ^ria. 

He  was  a  man  of  efteminatc  and  luxurious  habits,  and  hia 
ion  Aulus  iniii'iitt'd  these  qualities  from  his  father  :  tie  wan 
also  prodiuiuitsly  lutjil  of  tlie  pleasures  of  the  tabh-.  His 
juanners  were  probably  pleasing,  ;i8  he  enjoyed  tlie  favour 
of  tluce  succeksive  emperoni,  Caligula^  Claudiuo,  ainl  Nero. 
He  was  irst  made  consul  in  a.d.  48.  After  Qalba  had 
been  derated  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in  a.d.  68,  he  w- 
dered  Fentelue  Capito,  the  commander  of  the  legions  in 
Germany,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  appointed  Auhi«  Vitel- 
iiu6  in  biii  stead.    Gallia  \\n»  un])op\ilar  with  the  soldiers, 
OS  he  did  not  atti  jujit  lo  win  their  favour  hy  rich  dona- 
tives :  Vitellius,  on  tJie  other  hand,  was  the  idol  of  hii> 
troops,  whom  he  attadied  to  himself  by  liberal  ^its,  and 
by  aiiU  more  liberal  promisee ;  and  at  the  beginmngof  the 
year  a.d.  09,  Vitellius  was  proclaimed  emperor.  On  the 
an  ival  of  this  newa  at  Rome,  Galba  adopted  L.  Piso  Lici- 
nianu^  a  noble  and  unaasuminfr  vouth ;  but  the  prae- 
torians were  di.scontented  with  Oallja's  ^tiiiE^incss,  and  a 
consjjiracy  was  formed  atraiiist  him.  which  was  luaded  by 
L.  SalviuiOtho  Titianus.  who  was  luniBclf  procliumt  d  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers,  and  ordered  Galba  and  his  friends  to 
be  put  to  death  (Jamiarv  15th,  69).   The  Roman  empire 
had  now  two  «mp«rora»wboee  rival  clainu  eould  only  be 
settled  by  the  sword.  Vitelliue  sent  two  of  Ms  gferterals 
to  occ  ipy  the  Pennine  Alp*  and  the  jnut  of  Italy  novth  of 
till'  I*o  ClalliaTianspadana'.  Utlio  marched  ajjaiual  them, 
and  met  tlie  enemv  near  Bcdriacum  ;  but  his  army  beini; 
defeated,  he  despaired  of  sucoess,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life  nbont  the  middle  of  April.  His  army  recognised  Vitel- 
line a*  enperar,  who  now  came  to  Rome.  He  had  learoely 
anived  there  when  Ftevius  Vespasiaam^  who  waa  then 
engaged  in  the  war  a^inst  the  Jews,  was  urged  by  his 
fiiends  to  anume  the  imperial  dignity,  and  was  actually 
j)ioclaimcd  emperor  on  the  Ist  of  July,  at  Alexandria,  by 
riberuis  AlexHiuler.  the  praefect  of  Egypt.  Vespasian 
was  immediately  ii  i  o^r.i.seU  by  the  legions  in  Judaea  and 
Syria,  and  uoon  atlerwards  aliK>  by  those  of  Moesia  and 
Pannonia.   Antonius  Primus,  the  commander  of  the  latter, 
matched  into  Italy  witbout  waitiaf  for  the  ooflBmaods  of 
Vespauan.  The  defensive  jpilana  of VHetlhie  were  betrayed 
by  his  o'.vu  L'eiieral  Caecma  ;  and  his  army,  thoutjit  far 
supcii>'r  la  nuudx-rs  to  that  of  the  enemy,  was  routed  in 
an  cmraici'nienl  which  tooli  place  durinij  the  niLrhl  hctwci  ii 
Bedriacum  and  Cremona.    His  camp  near  L'remona  wa,s 
taken  by  the  enemy,  the  soldiers  surrendered,  and  Cremona 
was  burnt.  The  victorioue  anny  dowly  advanced  towards 
Rome :  the  garrisons  etalloned  in  the  various  towns  on 
their  road  surrendered  at  the  approach  of  Antonius,  and 
Vitellius  at  Home,  waverinij  betw  een  fear  and  hope,  could 
not  conic  to  any  resulution,  but  allowed  his  adherents  to 
act  as  tliey  pleased.    On  the  arrival  of  the  hostile  army  in 
the  city,  and  during  the  civil  bloodshed  which  ensued, 
Vitellius  concealed  himself:  but  he  was  dragged  from  his 
hiding-place  ytd  murdered  at  the  age  of  87.  His  body  waa 
thrown  mto  the  Tiber.  Hue  waa  about  the  end  of  DMero- 
ber,  A.11. 68.  His  brother  Lucius  Vitellius  was  likewise  put 
to  death,  and  the  rest  of  his  adherents  surrendered. 

(Suetonius,  A.  VUcIlius :  Tai  itus,  Ihst'inVr  :  S.  Aurc- 
Ku.s  Victor,  J)f      >  w  .  s  :  Kutroplu^.  vii.  l-J.  'i 

VITEI.LO,  comnio!ily,  Init  incorrectly,  VITELLIO,  was 
a  native  of  Poland,  and  was  commonly  thought  to  have 
lived  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  till  it  waa  dhowa,  mm  Ua  own 
work,  thai  he  lived  in  the  thirteenth.  He  wrote  his  work 
on  optics  near  Oacow,  as  is  supposed  :  !)i;f  :l  appears  that 
he  had  lived  some  time  in  Italy.  Noth)ii;j;  more  is  known 
of  hiiu  except  some  unimportant  facts  relative  to  his  family, 
which  majr  be  found  in  the  '  Biographie  Uaivers«lle.' 


ThcM  an  aaid  to  be  worin  of  ▼tteWo  renaliiinf  in 

manuscript,  but  the  only  one  which  ha.s  been  printed  is 
that  on  optics,  wliich  lia^  isad  tiiree  editions.  The  flrrt 
waa  '  Vitellionis  I'erspci  tiv;c  I.ibri  Decern,'  Niimberg, 
1533,  in  folio,  edited  by  Tanstetter  and  Apian.  The 
second,  '  Vitellionis  Mathematici  Doctisaimi  de  Optica," 
|)Iiimberg,  lfi51,  folio.  The  third, '  Optiec  Thesaunu 
AUiMMti.  8w.  Item  Vltelliaais  Tharingo-Poloni  Liba 
Decern,'  Basle,  1B78,  folio,  edited  bv  Rianer.  This  wok  is 
admitted,  by  all  iriio  have  eonsulteo  it,  to  show  «  profntnd 
knowledi^e  of  the  ancient  geometry.  Montucla  and  also 
Libcs  say  that  in  optics  it  is  little  more  than  a  truiiniafion 
of  Alhaien  ;  this  is  wholly  denied  by  the  writer  of  tiic  I.il' 
in  the  '  Uiographie  Universelle.'  who  does  not  however 
give  any  information  on  the  points  in  which  the  two  woilis 
differ,  and  doea  not  ntMiiily  qpeeife  the  poinla  in  wkleh- 
he  eonaiden  Vltelfio  to  have  aagmenled  the  existing  know* 
ledce  of  optics.  Hut  I.ibes  asserts  that  Vitellio  distinctly 
attributes  the  rainbow  to  combined  reflexion  and  refrac- 
tion ;  a*  also  that  he  accounts  for  the  luminous  rmg» 
which  are  seen  round  tlie  sun  and  moon  by  the  refraction 
of  light  in  haze  or  vajKiur,  and  for  parltelia,  &c.  hy  re- 
flexion from  okmdi.  Dr.  Young  states  his  theoy  of  n6at- 
tion  to  be  man  ooireet  than  tmt  of  Alhasan,  and  lefenle 
him  as  the  oonatMiotor  of  an  original  taUc  •f  leftaeliva 
powers. 

VITEPSK.  or  MTEBSK,  is  a  government  in  the  north- 
west  of  European  Russia,  and  witli  that  of  Mohilcw  is  tin; 
part  of  Poland  w  hich  fell  to  Russia  at  the  lirst  partition  ol 
that  kingdom  in  1772.  Catherine  II.  divided  it  into  two 
governments,  which  she  united  in  1796  under  the  name  ol 
White  Russia;  but  in  1802  it  was  again  divkledinto  \m9, 
when  Vitepsk  was  organised  as  at  present.  It  Uei  between 
.■>4M2'  ami  .■)7''  21'  N.  lat.  and  Z-.M.V  and  31"  50'  E.  lonc-. 
and  is  boutuled  on  the  north-west  by  Livonia,  on  the 
north-east  by  Pskow,  on  the  east  by  8inolen-sk,  on  t!  i 
south-east  by  Mobile w,  on  the  south-west  l)y  Minsk,  and 
on  the  west  by  Wilna  and  Courland.  Its  area  is  18311 
square  milce,  ud  it  is  divided  into  twelve  eiicles. 

This  government  is  a  vast  plun  without  nonntafaia,  and 
almost  without  hills,  diversified  only  by  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  which  rise  a  little  above  the  general  level.  The 
soil  is  sand  mixed  with  clay,  and  with  a  very  thin  covering 
of  vegetable  mould.  The  principal  river  is  the  Dwina,' 
which  enters  the  government  from  Pskow,  makes  a  scrai-  I 
circular  bend  to  Desna,  from  which  place  it  runs  along  the 
western  iVontier,  and  is  joined  hi  ita  eoorae  by  most  of  the 
rivers  of  the  province :  among  these  are  the  Meshs,  the 
Ka-splia,  the  Uia,  the  Polota,  the  Drissa,  the  Dmja,  the 
Saryja,  the  Fcananka,  and  the  Ewcst.  There  are  numerous 
small  lakes,  but  not  one  of  any  considerable  size:  the 
lart:c.4  are  that  of  I-ubahii  or  Luban,  towards  the  north, on 
the  front  ier  of  Livonia,  and  the  Urmyn,  Uamiat,  Nevelskoje, 
Szelai,  Scbei>h,  Lizno,  Oswe^a,  and  Rama,  about  th«  | 
centre.  The  abundance  of  water  cauaea  the  climaU 
to  be  rattier  damp,  btit  it  is  temperate  and  not  Wf  { 
variable. 

Thoutrh  the  soil  is  poor,  and  needs  much  manure,  or 
pericilieiil  fallow,  at^'riculture  is  the  chief  oocnp.ition  ol 
llie  inhabitants,  and,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  exporta- 
tion, very  profitable.  They  cultivate  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oat*.  j 
and  iomepulse,  but  the  last  only  on  the  lands  of  the  nobles ; 
ftax  and  hemp  are  grown  in  great  abundance;  hope  ooh| 
in  small  quantities.    Unrticultuie  is  ; k  fty  wdl  wteniwa 
to,  and  the  cardens  huih  uf  the  nea-:itit-->  and  noWes fcr- 
nish  the  veaetali!!  >  enmnion  i:i  Ku^>ia,  hut  there  i<  no  | 
fniit  except  cherries,  because  apples,  peai-s,  and  plunvB  re- 
quire too  much  care.    The  birxl-cberri"  is  very  common, a* 
well  as  all  sorts  of  wild  berries  (bimerries,  cranberries, 
&c.),  and  these  BD]}p1y  the  want  of  stone-fhiit.  The  im- 
mense forests,  consistmg  both  'of  pines  and  other  timber-  , 
trees,  afford  ample  employment  to  the  inhabitants  in  fel""J 
and  stjuarinjjtimlu  r  :  '  yet,' says  H;i>si  l,  *  iiopota^liismaae, 
nor  i.s  any  pitch  or  tar  lioiled  for  e  vjiortation.'  The  paftuie* 
lands  arc  very  cxter..si\ e,  ami  liurued  cattle  aiul  lioises  aie 
bred  in  great  numhers.  but  the  former  are  small ;  tlie  hors** 
are  partly  of  the  .strong  Russian  race  and  paitly  of  the  lig»| 
Poliah  breed.  Tliere  are  large  llocka  or  aheep,  the  we^ 
of  which  ia  coarse.  The  inhabitants  have  riwa**!* 
of  goats,  swine  and  poultry,  and  bccs ;  hut  the  honeT  »' 

•  Thti  ii»i't  U  ealSrJ  by  tl),-  liuMiiii,  nod  rol»-,D»iuai  •■jLj' '* 
IVinrlant  aiul  Livonia,  m  itrll  «•  in  limnan)-,  thti  it  tl  BSlB^ 

wkith  Wis  tale  thsWUteSssnmAnhsiVir^ 
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of  bad  quality.  In  the  forests  there  are  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  stags,  wild  boars,  .■Rying  aquirraia,  hares,  and 
game.  The  lakes  and  riven  produce  various  kiiKb<Mrfliii. 
Mpcciaily  smelts,  of  which  imnMnse  qaaotiiki  an  diitd 
tad  exported.  The  muMiJa  an  iimMiN,  iWHlgMi  Ubm, 
m$A,  and  fbn«n>-earth. 

It  may  be  almost  said  that  there  are  no  maniifactiirea  : 
in  1808  thore  wa.>i  not  one  of  any  kind :  the  official  table 
lor  lf{2H  mpntiona  thirly-nint',  of  which  only  lour  were 
of  wooUeo  cloths,  one  of  earthenware,  one  of  Kla&s  one  of 
candles  and  fUrty-one  tanneries;  in  1831  only  twenty •> 
«lgU  an  aauiiamad,  anl  thaM  kad  altoiathar  Iml  in 


TTie  cnmraerce  of  the  i^nvemment  is  greatly  fkcititatcd 
by  the  Duna,  by  which  all  its  surplus  produce  is  convouil 
in  light  boats  to  Riga  and  Pernau ;  hemp  is  sent  in 
siedgea  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  dried  smelts  (called  snetki) 
to  the  ndrhbouring  govaninients.  Greater  ikoillties 
iHrra  baan  Bivan  toaaaftoMraa  by  th«  Banaina  canal,  which 
townaaU  me  DOna  atiil  the  Dmep«r.  The  princip«1  arti- 
cles of  export  are  hemp,  dried  fish,  corn,  hour,  bristles, 
horses,  Rcinarv  timber,  ma-t-.,  lin-^efd,  flnx,  oxon,  wool, 
hidesi,  tallow,  honev,  and  wax. 

The  population  is  probably  near  040,(100,  but  authors 
differ  Tcry  considerably  in  their  statements.  One  reason 
of  thia  anjr  be  that  tn«  gnat  nuriorilj  are  Rusoiaka.  who 
beloni;  eitner  to  the  Roman  Calhotic  or  United  Greek 
chnrrh.  and,  acknowledn^inc^  the  pope,  are  not  noticerl  in 
the  publiiiitioTiH  of  the  Synod  of  the  orthodox  Kiissi  ir. 
church.  Till-  nrtliodox  Russian*  are  lew  in  luimber;  the 
clergy  and  the  nohilitv  are  chiefly  Poles.  Next  to  the 
Rusnimks,  the  Lettonfans  are  the  most  numerous;  the 
Jaws  are  about  15,000,  and  there  are  some  hundreds  of  gyp- 
aicaatid  Germans.  The  Roman Catholles  are  under  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Mohilew ;  they  hate  sixty-three  parishes  and 
fbriy  oonyenta :  the  United  Greeks  are  under  the  bishop 
of  Polotrk,  and  Imvc  one  hundred  and  thirtv-flve  chiii  i  ln  s 
and  thirty*fhrcc  conveuta.  The  orthodox  Greeks,  wlm  are 
ahnost  all  Great  Ru!»ians,  have  sixty-tive  parishes,  and  are 
under  the  bishop  of  Mohilew.  The  Lithuanians,  Letto- 
rins.  and  Genaam  are  moatly  Proteitaati.  The  Jews 
taav^  their  synagogues  and  schools. 

With  respect  to  education,  Schnitrfef  says  he  cannot 
frive  a  i^eneral  account  for  want  of  information  respecting 
the  wliools  of  the  Roman  '"alholic  clei?v,  and  also  of 
th<m.'  01"  the  Grv'ek  elcr^^y.  whioli  ure  united  with  those  of 
th«  vfhOic  diocese  of  MoHilew ;  but  he  gives  the  following 
stalb  of  the  h^faehMls  at  two  dHhnnt  titnes^- 

MwoU    BtaAta,      VutO*.  Obli. 
Itm        19        m        iflO  oTwhom  83 

1R32         ?t         ^\  971  130 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  government  had  at  that 
tira«>  li»ree  gymnasia,  a  lyeeum,  and  seven  private  esta- 
blishments, wfiencc  it  may  be  inferred  that  public  education 
18  ilot  neglected.  There  is  however  no  printing-office 
cnept  the  two  belonging  to  the  crown, 

M.  Knisettttem  says  that  the  muhber  of  pbpila  in  the 
government  of  VitepA  waa,  in  1884, 1133 ;  m  1882, 971 ; 
and  in  1836. 1202. 

VrrKMK,  the  captal  of  the  covemmcnt,  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  is  sitiiated  on  the  Diina.  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Viteba,  in  55"  6'  N.  lat.  and  »J°     E.  Ioult. 

The  name  of  Vitepak  is  mentioned  by  Con.slantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  in  the  tenth  centun*,  though,  as  he  places 
the  cinr  on  the  Dnieper  instead  of  the  Diina,  he  seems  to 
Imre  had  in  riew  a  ditfercnt  place  from  the  present  Vi- 
tepsk,  which  however  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  at 
that  time.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  antient  walls  and 
towers.  It  is  built  on  Iwth  hanks  of  the  Diina.  The  part 
on  the  lell  bank  is  the  most  considerable :  beyond  the 
Viteba  is  the  old  castle,  surrounded  with  a  vcrj*  lofty  rara- 
nrtft  awl  the  handsomest  buildings.  The  streets  are  on 
vtie  whole  narrow  and  irregular,  and  there  are  onTy  a  few 
stona  houses.  One  of  the  finest  edifices  is  the  rnnvent  of 
Greek  monks  of  the  oider  of  St.  Basil.  Tliere  are  tourleen 
churches;  eight  mimasteries,  of  which  six  aie  Roman 
CathoUc  and  two  Greek ;  and  two  nunneries.  Vitcpsk 
httl  maaV  limpitals,  poor-houses,  and  orphan-asylums,  and 
»  targe  Maaar.  Oi  the  fou(  manufactories  of  woollen- 
cloth  mentioned  above,  three  are  in  this  city :  there  are 
several  tanneries,  but  no  manufactories  of  any  importance. 
Almost  the  whole  f  -^mmerce  of  the  government  is  in  the 
tamfr.offheflUicbantaofVitepdt:  lliacli^ywltbRigm 


Memel,  Daoaig,  and  St.  Petenbutv:  with  the  Ihiee  laak 
places  by  mwim'itl  th*  Dilim  wlmA  becoiiwa  naTttabla 
at  Vitepsk* 

WeHadi  (til  FdMi,  mrtft),  a  town  with  6900  inha- 
bitants,  of  whom  1000  are  .lews,  situated  on  the  two  banks 
of  the  Diina,  has  a  consideralile  trade  in  tlie  produce  of  the 
country.  Tlie  public  buildin^r-*  are  one  Roman  Catholic 
and  eight  United  Greek  chunhes,  a  svnagogrie,  and  a 
citadel. 

Polotsk  is  mentioned  in  the  antient  Soandinaviaa  tra- 
ditions anterior  to  Rarik,  who  sent  tbither  one  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms  to  govern  in  llis  name.  The  present  citv 
IS  filr  fiwn  being  what  it  was  formerly.  It  is  fortified,  bu't 
the  fortifications  are  of  little  importance,  and  the  ( itadel 
h;is  fallen  into  decay.  There  are  three  United  (Jrcck 
churches,  two  Roman  Catholic  convents  of  the  Domitiicans 
and  Franciscans,  one  United  and  one  Greek  convent,  one 
Lutheran  chapel,  a  synagogue,  and  an  hospital.  The 
handsomest  bulldinf  tn  toe  town  is  the  former  college  ot 
the  Jesuits,  with  a  bewrtHbl  ehnreh.  Population  10^000. 
The  other  towns,  capitals  of  the  aevenu  cirdea,  do  not 

recjuire  any  particular  notice. 

fSehnitzler,  La  Rii<u''\  !n  Fivltnde,  ft  la  JMogn0; 
Haasel,  7>i»  I0if*ty^'-  Hnrh  in  Euro]  it ;  Stein,  Heogr. 
Lerieon  ;  Ht'ii-sthclmaiin.  Hanilburh  der  (ifofsruphic) 

VITERBO  £  Cl'VITAVE'OCHIA,  DElloAZlCKNK 
DI,  a  province  of  ttie  Papal  fltate,  altnated  between  the 
Tiber,  the  sea,  and  the  fVontiers  of  Tusca  ir.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  comarca  or  administnvti\e  nnivinee 
of  Runic,  which  extends  on  both  banks  of  the  Tiber :  (m 
the  cast  partly  by  the  same  and  partly  by  the  province  ot 
Spoleto,  from  wliich  last  it  is  separated  by  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber ;  on  the  north  partly  by  the  province  of  Perugia,  from 
whioh  it  is  separated  l)y  the  river  Chiana,  and  partly  by  the 
Tkiacan  province  of  Siena ;  and  on  the  west  partly  bv  the 
lYman  province  of  Grosseto  and  partly  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Tlie  eastern  part  of  the  province-  lies  in  (he 
basin  of  the  Tiber:  the  eintral  ])art  consists  of  the  bx^in  of 
the  lake  of  Bolse!i.'(,  and  its  (nil,  t  the  river  Mai  ta  :  and  the 
western  part  consists  of  the  lower  vallt  y  ot  the  river  Flora, 
which,  after  rising  in  the  Tuscan  tetTitoiy,  enters  the 
Papal  State,  and  after  a  eomae  of  neatly  BO  milea  eaten 
the  sea  below  Hontafto.  Thpae  tfirse  oasifls  or  valleys 
slope  •'iinlhwards  towanls  tbr  sea,  a-id  merge  in  thi'  un- 
healthy maritime  plain  of  the  Mnreinma,  which  extends 
aloni^  the  sea-coast. 

The  ridge  called  Cimino,  the  antient  Ciminus,  of  vn],  ;,ni  • 
formation,  runs  from  north  to  south  for  a  length  of  al  *  :t  ;ii 
miles,  from  Monte  Soriano,  north-east  of  Viterbo,  which  is 
its  highest  aommit,  being  4000  feet  above  tlie  sea,  to 
Monte  Viiginio  near  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  and  divides  the 
basin  of  the  Til)er  fmm  that  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena.  The 
Ciminus  and  its  impen  ious  forest  arrested  for  many  years 
the  progress  of  Roman  conquest  on  the  side  of  Etniria.  The 
Cimino,  which  is  still  a  wclf-wooded  and  jjicturesnue  moun- 
tain, is  crossed  between  Roncii,'lione  and  Viterbo  by  the 
hisrh  road  from  Rome  to  Florence.  A  succession  of  lower 
hins  encloses  the  lake  of  Bolsena  on  three  rides,  leaving 
an  o]>ening  to  the  aonthward,  through  which  flows  the 
river  !^Iarta.  rRriLsHNA,  l.w.o  ni.]  On  the  Fotith-east, 
bet-'.eeu  the  laKe  and  the  ridt,'e  of  Cimino,  is  a  wide  plain, 
at  the  south-eastern  end  of  which  is  the  town  of  A'iterbo. 

ViTKKUO,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  a  bishop  s  see, 
and  the  residence  of  the  delegate  or  governor,  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  northern  base  of  the  ndge  of  Monte  Cimino, 
which  is  here  vulgaHy  called  Montagna  di  Viterbo,  and 
on  the  hii^h  road  from  Rome  to  Florence,  and  40  miles 
north-west  of  Rome.  Viterbo  lies  about  1000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  a  lar^rc  though  not  very  populous  town,  is 
enclosed  by  walls  and  towers;  it  has  more  than  fiOv 
churches,  several  convents,  and  other  considerable  lHiil<f- 
ings ;  the  streets  are  well  paved,  and  adorned  with  hand- 
some fbuntains.  Tlic  cathedral  is  adorned  with  aome  good 
paintings,  and  with  the  monimienta  of  ttvetal  popea,  who 
during  the  middle  ages  made  Viteibo  their  midence, 
bein£^""driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  factions  ntnl  insnrn  efiiins 
common  in  those  tinu's.  The  episco)^al  [lalace  annexed 
to  the  cathedra!  i-<  m;'  tbr  thirteeu'.h  i  rnf.iiy:  it  contains 
the  great  hall  where  the  cciuclave  w  as  held,  alter  the  death 
of  Nicholas  III.,  A.i>.  12S1,  which  sat  for  nmny  months 
without  i)eing  able  to  agree  about  (he  election  of  a  new 
pope.  At  Vm  Chatlelor  Aiuou,  Idng  of  Naplei^  who  was 
alao  aendrtof  of  Route,  and  irno  wished  to  nave  a  FVench 
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pop^t  persuaded  the  people  and  the  municipal  aut}ioritie»of 
Viterbo  to  starve  out  the  canUnalt,  and  even  to  take  away 
theroof  ofthebuikling,  in  order  to  oUim  tbcni  to  baiten 
the  election,  irhich  took  place  at  hut  in  the  person  of 
Simon  dc  Brie,  a  French  cardinal,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Martin  IV.  In  another  apartnunl  of  tlie  same  palace 
Pope  John  XXI.  was  killed  by  the  failing  in  ot"  a  wall, 
A.D.  1277-    The  oUier  churches  worthy  of  notiee  are — 

1,  Santa  Rosa,  irh««  the  body  of  the  aeint  is  preser>-ed. 
dried  up  like  a  mnoiniy.  Ron  wu  »  yoang  female  en- 
thmiaat  of  the  tMiteemh  eeotiny,  who  wee  eet  up  as  a 
leader  of  the  Guelph  party  aprainst  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
She  i»  the  patronesw  of  Viterbo,  and  a  yearly  festival  takes 
place  in  her  honour,  in  the  monlh  of  September,  when 
numbers  of  peo])le  floek  to  Viterbo  to  visit  her  sam  fuary. 

2,  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Veriti,  out>ide  of  the 
w  alls,  has  a  very  good  fresco  painting,  which  has  been  little 
noticed,  representing  the  '  Spoftalizio,'  or  Marriage  of  the 
Vilsia  Muy,  byLorenxo  diCriaeoaoo  of  ViteriK^  »  pupil  oT 
Meaudo:  he  n  wid  to  have  wofked  at  it  fbr  a  nUliiDer  of 
years,  and  to  have  introduced  in  it  the  portraits  of  the  prin- 
cipal contemporary  persons  of  Viterbo.  3,  S.  Angelo  in 
Spata  hofi  a  Hcjman  sarcophat^us  with  a  basso-rilievo,  and  a 
modern  mseriptiun,  whieh  says  that  it  was  used  as  a  sepul- 
chral um  for  the  fair  Giuliana,  an  historical  chaiOOter  Of 
the  twelfth  oentuty,  who  is  aaid  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
one  of  the  ficoaent  wen  m  thoM  ages  between  the  people 
of  Rome  and  thoee  of  Viterix^  in  whieh  the  Romans  were 
defeated. 

The  communal  or  town  palace,  begun  in  flie  thirteenth 
century,  has  some  good  ]>ainting3  by  Romanelii  and 
Cavarotzi,  both  natives  of  Viterbo,  and  a  collection  of 
EtruHcan  sepulchral  moaumeats  and  other  antiquities. 
Tlie  old  pelaoe  of  the  Faraeee  ftmfly  is  now  a  fimndUng 
honntal. 

viteiho  is,  after  Rome,  the  largest  town  of  the  Southern 
division  of  the  ^pal  State.  Its  nopulation  is  about  13,00(1. 
(t'alindri,  Sag/p'o  ^nti^Uco  ,{,  Ih  stato  PontifiHo.)  It  is 
said  to  have  bem  lunlt,  or  nither  cnelo>t'd,  by  Dchiderius, 
the  last  kintc  of  the  Longobards,  and  to  have  been  peopled 
by  the  inhabitants  of  eereral  ruined  towns  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  governed  itself  for  a  long  time  during  Ihe 
middle  ages  as  a  free  nuniciiiality.  was  often  at  war  with 
the  people  of  Rome,  to  which  It  was  obli'ted  at  la-sl  to 
make  its  submi.sidon  about  the  year  12(K),  and  to  deliver 
up  to  the  Romans  its  ijreat  bell  and  the  iron  chain  which 
served  to  fa.sten  its  principal  gate.  In  Uie  fourteenth 
century  it  had  its  petty  native  tyrants,  first  of  the  family 
of  Oatti,  and  afterwards  of  the  family  of  Vioo.  Giovanni 
Vico,  being  defeated  in  1354  by  Albomos,  the  papal 
le^te,  gave  up  Viterbo  (o  the  pope^  and  was  made 
povemor  of  Cometo.  [ALBOKTrtn,  un.  Cakkili.o  db.] 
Dnrinc'  the  French  revolutionary  inva-sion  of  1798,  Viterbo 
revolted  against  the  invaders,  ami  the  ])eople  seized  a 
number  of  French  civil  and  niililarv  ofTu'ers,  who  were 
rescued  from  the  popular  fur>'  by  the  exertions  of  the 
bishop  and  of  some  of  the  nobility  of  the  place. 

The  population  of  Viterbo  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
supported  ehiefly  by  agriculture ;  wine  and  oil  are  the 
principal  produce  of  the  country.  There  arc  howc\er 
some  manufacture*  of  common  woollens.  Many  of  the 
landed  proprietors  and  local  nobility  reside  at  Viterbo. 

At  Bagnaia,  not  far  from  Viterbo,  is  the  Villa  Lante, 
l>elonging  to  the  Roman  family  of  that  name,  a  delightful 
residence,  with  terraces,  gardens,  and  waterfalls.  Tlie 
palace  S.  Martino,  belonging  to  the  Doria  family,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  was  onoe  tho  residence  of  D.  Qlimpia 
Maidalenini,  the  powerftil  dsteNin-Taw  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent X.  Her  portmit  and  several  articles  of  ht  r  toih  tte 
are  preserved  in  the  palace.  To  the  east  of  Hagnaia  is 
Soriatio,  a  small  town  of  2700  inhabitants,  which  is  an 
ei>tate  of  the  Albani  family,  who  have  a  mansion  on  the 
summit  of  a  cliff  commanding  a  splendid  view  over  the 
range  of  the  Cimino  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  In  the 

Slain  between  the  Cimino  and  the  T%er.  end  not  ftr  ftom 
lrta,the  antient  Hblta,  now  a  town  of  1800  inhabitants,  is 
the  small  lake  of  Bassano  or  Bassancllo,  the  antient 
'N'ndinionis.  ou  the  banks  of  whirh  the  Etniscans  were 
deteated  by  the  Romans,  ii.c.  At  Orta  are  seen 

the  remains  of  a  fine  antient  bridge  on  the  Tiber,  which 
the  people  call  Ponle  di  Aui^usto.  In  the  same  plain 
U  Vitorchiano,  a  town  of  1400  inhabitants,  known  for 
its  having  been  in  the  middle  agee  a  bithfid  ally  of 


Rome  against  the  people  of  Viterbo.  To  the  northwanl, 
on  a  ridge  of  calcareous  hills  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  lake  of  Bolaena  end  the  Tiber,  is  the  town  of 
Baonoria  ;  and  fk%  miles  ftrther  north,  on  a  steep  hill  of 
volcanic  formation  near  the  confluence  of  the  Paglia  with  ' 
the  Tiber,  is  the  town  of  Orvicto.  Ascending  the  valhy 
of  the  Paelia,  to  tlie  west\sard  we  find  the  towtt  Of 
Acql"apen1)Knte  near  the  borders  oTTuscanv, 

On  a  conical  hill  which  rises  to  the  south-east  of  the 
lake  of  Bolsena  is  Montefiasoone,  said  to  have  beM  erne 
a  town  of  the  Falisei :  it  is  now  a  bishop's  see,  has  9000 
inhabitants,  and  is  chiefly  known  for  the  excelhrntomteit 
wine  which  is  made  in  its  territoiy.  The  Ctthcdnl  of 
Montefia-scone,  and  the  chuixh  of  Shn  Elavitao,  built  in 
the  eleventh  century,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  latttr 
contains  the  sepulchre  of  John  de  Fugcer,  a  German 
bishop,  who  died  in  this  place  from  having  drunk  too  much 
of  the  muscat  wine;  so  at  least  says  the  local  tradition, 
nnported  tnr  the  raeeived  interpretation  of  his  epitaph. 

South  of  viterbo,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Rone,  islton- 

ciijlioiie,  built  on  a  bed  of  lava  at  the  soutlicrn  b;ise  of  Ihc 
Cimino,  and  on  the  border  of  the  irreat  plum  of  the  Caiii- 
pagna.  It  has  ;LiHiat  4000  inhabitant-,  ami  iron  and  rop-  | 
per  works  and  paper-mills.  Near  Rom  lu'lionc,  in  a  ro- 
mantic valley  (OttOta  crater)  of  the  Cinumi,  is  thejMftty 
lake  of  Vico.  snrroonded  by  tiuck  woods.  An  emMuy,  | 
constmeted  by  the  Flsmeee  dnkes  of  Cestro  and  Ronelg- 
lione,  carries  off  the  superabundant  water,  which,  flowing 
through  a  narrow  ravine,  sets  in  motion  a  number  of  mills. 
Fartlu  r  on,  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Cimino  ridtt  ! 
overlookimr  the  \alKy  of  the  river  Marta,  is  the  smsll 
town  of  Uietla.  the  antient  Hlera,  mentioned  in  the  hi*(oty 
of  the  incursions  of  the  Longobards  against  Rome.  Farther 
north,  and  on  the  same  ridge,  is  Vetmlla,  a  town  of  about 
3000  inhabitants.  On  the  opposite  or  southern  slope  of 
the  Cimino,  and  a  few  miles  from  Ronciglione,  but  otrt 
of  the  main  road,  is  the  decayed  town  of  Sutri,  with  sbo  it 
l.'AX)  inhabitants,  the  antient  Sutrium,  having  a  lsri;e 
amphitheatre  cut  in  the  rock,  with  six  ranks  of  seatii,  in 
very  good  preservation,  believed  to  l>e  the  work  of  llie 
Etruscans  previous  to  the  Roman  conquests.  There  are 
also  tomba  eat  in  the  rock,  like  those  MTaramnii*  The 
modem  town  of  Sntri  is  often  mentioned  hi  lite  hhteiy  of 
the  popes  durin!:  the  middle  aires.  About  five  miles  ewt 
of  Ronciirlione  is  Caprarola,  a  town  of  .^X)  inhabitant*, 
celebrated  lor  the  magnificent  country-residence  of  the 
Farnese  family,  built  by  \'igDola.  Tnc  apartments  art 
painted  with  histoncal  subjects  b)'  the  brothers  Znccari. 
The  gardeiUk  laid  out  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cimino,  are  in 
the  Italian  aidiiteetoral  style,  with  marble  teirice%iK((hti 
of  steps,  balustrade^  fountains  and  statues,  pieieothg  t 
grand  and  imposing  scene.  Caprarola  now  belongs  fo  the 
kini:  of  Naples  as  heir  of  the  Farnese. 

South-east  of  Caprarola,  towards  the  Tiber,  is  Civit* 
Castellana,  a  bishop  s  see,  and  a  town  of  2300  inhabitants 
in  a  strong  situation,  with  a  regular  fortress  built  bj 
Julins  n.  A  viaduct  of  two  ranks  of  arches  carries  acrosi 
a  deep  ravine  the  high  road  leading  fVom  Rome  to  Naiaii 
Temi,  and  Spoleto,  whieh  was  made  by  Pius  VI.  The  an- 
tient walls  of  Falerii  are  seen  in  pood  [ivcm-i  s  atii^n  at  t 
short  di.itance  IVuni  Civiia  (  astiUiina.  'Itiey  are  made  of 
lar:;e  volcanic  stones  without  cement,  and  are  above  thi:tr 
feel  high  in  sonic  paits.  The  place  is  a  desolate  wildti- 
ness,  and  is  called  Sauta  Maria  di  Faleri,  from  a  ehureh 
built  in  its  enclosure  in  honour  of  the  Viimn,  but  which 
has  been  long  since  in  mine.  fToumon, l9i(d!ef  Ste/if- 
tiquet  mtr  Rome.)  South-east  of  Civifa  Castellana  rises,il 
the  middle  of  the  plain  of  the  Tiber, the  insulated  monn- 
tain  of  Sant'  Oirsle,  the  Soraetc  of  the  antients,  2500  feet 
j  l)it(b.  abrupt  and  naked.  The  mountain  is  of  the  «ime 
ealcareoiis  stone  as  the  mountains  of  the  Sabinum  on  the 
opposite  or  ea-stem  bank  of  the  Tiber.  In  antient  timet 
Soraetc  had  a  temple  dedicated  tO  Apdllo.  iUterwards  t 
Christian  monk  or  hermit  of  the  name  of  Orestes  mnt  to 
reside  on  the  moontun,  where  he  built  a  convent,  and 
gave  it  his  name.  Carloman,  son  of  Charh  s  MarteJ,  and 
elder  brother  of  Pepin  le  Href,  Charlemagne's  father,  bei:;? 
weary  of  the  world,  resiirTu  d  his  govenunent  of  .Xustnu'ia 
about  A.D.  745,  went  to  Rome  on  a  pilgrioiftge,  and, 
last  ly,  retired  to  the  convent  on  Mount  Somcte,  when  fat 
died. 

A  few  miles  aottth-w«t  of  Clvila  CwtelhBi,  on  th* 
high  roid  to  Rome*  is  the  nnaO  town  of  N^,  (he  aaM 
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iCOlogr.  In  the  middle  as;(s  N'cpi  was  a  duchy  belonjjing 
)»>  the  Colonna  family.  It  is  uow  a  poor  placo,  with  about 
,^S00  inhabitants. 

I    Hie  biisiu  ol'  tlie  lake  of  Bracciano,  which  discharges  its 
water  info  tJie  sea  through  the  river  Anoab  to' included  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  oonutfca  or  provSwe  of  Itoaie. 
A^BApcuNo,  Uoo  Di.]  W«at  of  the  bke  of  Bracciano  to 
A^dge  wluch  to  a  lower  pmiMttoiB  of  the  Cimino,  and 
iMR^n.  vrtuch  to  the  town  of  La  Tolfe,  with  2200  inhabit- 
»nt^  and  a  manufacture  of  alum,  which  is  extracted  from 
,Jf\t  neighbouring  rocks.    A  few  miles  west  of  La  Tolfa, 
on  tilt'  sca-coajt,  is  (hr  town  of  Civitavecchia,  the  prin- 
we^  might  say  the  only  port  oi  the  Papal  state  on  tlie 
iJl^it^ranean. 

iLifi'pUowiiig  the  CCIII4  porthwaidof  (AtritftTecchia,  we  find 
.MnVfHo  <m  the  river  Marta.  aboat  two  mHes  distant  from 

tn^.  sea?,,.  Its  high  walls,  toweis,  and  spin  s  t^ivc  the  town 
W:Wpo<Sing  appearance,  but  it  is  deserted  diinng  the  suni- 
roet  moiilhs  on  account  of  the  malaria.    In  winter  it 
j^tkoui  bet  veen  3(K)0  and  4UK)  inhabitante.    Its  territory 
jiroduces  abundance  of  corn,  pulse,  and  hemp^futd  nume- 
Ipuf  herdi  of  cattle  feed  in  the  wide  aasture-grounds.  The 
^is|^  of  cultivation  of  the  large  mrau  of  this  region  it 
^iJUWtorCaiCBMMA  DI  Koua.   On  the  coast  near 
Jaw  extemhre  •saline,'  or  sait-pans,  in  which  some 
eds  of  galley-slaves  ate  employed.    Shelter  is  af- 
to  coaslitifi  vessels  by  a  mole,  which  encloses  a 
liind  of  artificial  harbour  called  Porto  L'lementino.  About 
pii)«s  inland  :;orth-east  of  Cometo  is  the  town  of  Tos- 
.pffrielto,nea.  till  i;ver  Marta,  with  about  3000  inbalntants, 
^aiPftu  9*  Vl^^va  leave  tbdr  houses  in  the  summer  months. 
tlTflf^^Qii  waa  a  town  of  tome  importance  in  the  middle 
^e^^■',  \t  was  taken  hy  storm  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
^A.his  hurried  retreat  from  Naples,  a.d.  1 4!>5,  and  was  plun- 
(ti;reJ.   In  a  glen  near  Toscanella  are  many  si-;;iilrli:c-.  cut 
in  the  rock,  but  MicaJi  doubts  their  belonging  to  tiie  Etrus- 
can times.  Tha  antient  Tiueaiua  was  however  in  this 
neisritbourhood. 

,  Near  Corncto  are  the  ruins  of  Tarquinii,  oneof  the  prin- 
mpl  tqiraa  oif  ^tniria.  Its  interesting  remains,  as  well  as 
I^Qaaor  vaieto,  near  Canino,  of  Axia  near  Vitcrbo,  and  of 
q^ier  Etni-scan  tv^wiis  with  which  the  country  was  uncc 
screwed,  are  nolicfd  undrr  F.rKi.uiA  and  f/rufscAV  Ah<  hi- 
TBTUMK.  .^bout  eiiiht  miles  nodh-west  of  (."oriiL-to  is  Mont- 
4iiPt-t^  village  with  about  .)tK)  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
mar.^ora,  near  the  sea,  in  a  plain  fertile  In  com  and  pas- 
)ffnr^  Laige  flocks  of  Merino  aheqp  nan  luxe  in  the 
.^in^fr.  TSt  sea-coast  to  Kned  with  fluclc  forests  Inter* 
spersed  with  marshy  pools.  Numerous  herds  of  pigs  feed 
ill  the  forests.  A  few  miles  north  of  Montalto,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Fiora,  is  the  site  of  the  ruined  town  of  (\i;tro. 
fl.\.NOCE.NT  X.]  To  the  east  of  Castro  is  the  village  of 
Canino,  a  fief  of  Luciano  Bonaparte,  who  has  discovered 
numerous  Etruscan  remains  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  ridge  of  hills,  which  is  an  offset  of  the  Tuscan  group 
of  Montamiata  or  Santa  Fiora,  rises  on  the  east  of  Mont- 
alto, and  running  to  the  northward  divides  the  valley  of 
the  Fiora  from  the  basin  of  the  lakf  ofBolf^ena.  On  these 
hills  i.s  Valentano,  with  about  '2lX)()  inliabitants.  and  in  the 
neifrlibonrhood  are  the  villages  of  Ischia  and  Farne-se,  from 
the  last  of  which  the  princely  family  which  was  once 
su  .  crei^n  of  C'astfO  and  of  Parma  derived  its  name. 

The  united  provtnee  of  Viterbo  and  Civitavecchia  is 
altoj^tber  one  of  the  most  important  and  Interesting 
in  the  Pa])nl  state.  It  formed  part  of  antient  Etruria. 
li\  the  nndillc  ages  it  Ibrmed  part  of  the  extensive 
<lunii:ii()ns  ol'  tlie  famous  <"ountes.s  Matilda,  who  bc- 
ijueathed  it  to  the  .•ice  of  Rome,  and  it  wa.s  then  called  by 
the  name  of  'Hatrimonio  di  San  Pietro.'  In  course  of 
time  it  was  divided  into  two  administrative  provinces,  Vi- 
terbo and  Civitavecchia,  until  Pope  Leo  Xll.,  by  a  new 
organization  which  he  decreed  in  united  the  two 
into  one  province,  adding  to  it  the  small  oislriet  of  Orvieto, 
which  w.n.s  formerly  includi'd  in  the  division  of  I'liibiia. 
Tlie  uniled  province  of  ^'ilerlJo  a;u!  Civitavecchia  contains 
IG  '  citta."  or  walled  towns,  ami  7-  '  terre,'  oi  tow  ns  iiaving 
a  communal  council,  besides  villages  and  hamlets.  The 
population  amounted  in  1833  to  157,519  inhabitants. 

(Serristori,  SttUitticadeW Italia;  Calindri,  Saggio' Sla- 
Hdieo  detto  StatoPontiJIcio;  Tmuaoa,Biude»&atuti'aiit  s 
mr  Romtf  et  la  Partic  OccidenUh  di99$SM$  HomtUtUg  vm- 
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VITEX,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of  \'cr 
benaceir,  whu  !i  is  so  named  from  the  suppleness  of  tlie 
twigs  of  the  principal  species,  w  hich  was  we'll  known  to  the 
antients,  being  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe;  the  other 
species  are  found  in  India  and  its  islands,  China,  and  a  lew 
in  the  New  World.   The  genus  is  characterized  by  having 
a  sboct  campaaulate  5-tooCbed  calyx.  The  corolla  U  irre^ru- 
lii.  somewhat  tobiate,  divided  into  5  lobes.  Stamens  4,  didy- 
namous,  inserted  into  the  coiol.  Ovary  superior,  roundish  ; 
style  the  length  of  the  stamens  ;  tw  o  pointed  and  diverging 
stigmas.    The  fruit  is  a  globular  beny,  a  little  hard,  with 
its  base  covered  b^;  the  calyx,  and  divided  into  four  single- 
seeded  cells,     y  itex  agnus  catlus,  the  longest-known 
species,  and  a  native  of  ihe  south  of  Europe,  has  digitaie 
leaves  of  5  or  7  nearly  entire  leaflets,  sometliing  resem- 
bling those  of  the  hemp-plant,  and  it  forms  a  shrub  of 
about  12  feet  in  height.   The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
spiked  whorls,  and  have  an  agreeable  fnignmcc.  Tlic 
fruit  is  globular,  rather  smaller  than  black  pepper,  with  an 
acrid  and  aromatic  ta.ste,  whence  it  is  called  petit  poivre 
&nA  poivre  tauvage  in  the  south  of  France,    ft  was  well 
known  to  the  antients,  and  forms  the  Piper  agrestis  of 
some  authors.  In  India  the  fruits  of  the  species  V.  tri- 
phytta  and  Negundo,  wfaleh  are  indigenous  there,  have  the 
same  properties  ascribed  to  them,  and  are  called  fil/tl  burret; 
wild  pepper.     The  antients  con.sideivd  the  Vilex  anti- 
aphrodisiac,  but  the  berries,  horn  their  warm  aromatic 
taste,  must  be  possessed  rather  of  stimulant  properties.  The 
leaves  of  the  Indian  species  are  mucilaginous  and  demul- 
cent, and  are  much  employed  as  cataplasmsK  emollient 
fomentaUone,  and  medicated  baths.  The  leaves  of  the 
European  species  must  have  similar  properties,  and  pro- 
bably gave  origin  to  the  idea  of  the  fruits  oeing  similar  in 
effect.    They  were  strewed  upon  VhhI-.  ami  .-iipjiosLd  to 
preserve  cha.Htity.    .Some  of  the  species  wtuch  allam  con- 
siderable size  III  hot  c.r.mtrics,  as  Vitex  alti.ssima  and 
V.  arborea,  yield  valuable  timber;  that  of  the  latter  is 
chocolate-coloured  and  veiy  hard.    The  author  of  this 
article  was  at  one  time  inelmed  to  think  thiU  the  Vitex 
agnus  castns  might  be  the  nMUtaid-tree  of  tha  N«w  Testa- 
meat,  as  it  has  acrid-ta.sted  berries  with  small  aeeds,  is 
called  wild-pepper,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  12  feet.  It 
has  sonietinits  been  confounded  with  Ehfagnus  aiigusli- 
folia,  Irom  some  of  the  antients  having  called  it  Ela3agnu<». 
I     VITIS,  a  genus  of  plants  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
Vitacea-.    It  possesses  the  following  characters : — Calyx 
usually  5-tobthed ;  petals  5,  cohering  at  the  top,  resem- 
bling a  calyjptm,  separating  at  the  one  and  deciduoi^s ; 
5  stamens;  style  none;  berry  S-ceHed,  4-Beeded;  re1/s 
and  seeds  ofHen  abortive.  Tlic  species  are  climliinc:  shrubs, 
with  simple  lobed,  cut  or  toothed,  rarely  coniiiuund  leave.*, 
and  thyi-soid  racciius  of  small  greenish-yellow  flowers. 
Don,  in  the  '  Gaalener's  Dictionaiy,'  gives  deschntions  of 
forty  species  of  the  genus  Vltis.  Thqr  ue  Ibuna'piind- 
paJW  in  Asia  and  America. 

The  best  known  of  the  species  of  Vitis,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  inoet  extensively  cultivated  and  useful  of  jplauts,  is 
the  Vitia  vinifrra,  the  Common  Vine  or  Grape-Vine.  It 
is  charactcri?eil  among  the  other  species  by  possessing 
lobed,  sinuately  toothed,  nakeil  or  downy  leaves.  A  mul- 
titude of  varieties  of  this  plant  have  been  rei  urded,  hoi  h 
occurring  wild  and  resulting  from  its  very  extensive  cul- 
tivation. 

Like  most  extensively  cnltivated  plants*  it  is  ver}'  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  of  what  country  the  vine  is  originally  a 
native.  It  is  among  the  plants  of  which  we  have  the 
earliest  records  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  and  from  w  hieh  it 
appears  to  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  same  maniu  r  as 
at  the  present  day.  Although  the  vine  is  found  in  many 
places  wild,  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  it  is  indige- 
nous there,  on  account  of  its  frequent  cultivation.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  truly  indigenous  in  the 
East*  in  the  diatiiet  lietween  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas. 
In  the  forests  of  MIngivlia  and  Imlretia  it  flourishes  in  all 

its  magnificence,  clind)ing  to  the  tops  of  the  higher,!  t:  i  os, 
and  healing  bunches  of  fruit  of  delicious  flav  our.  In  these 
districts  no  cultivation  of  the  vine  (■xi.sts,  and  the  inhal)it- 
ants  seldom  harvest  the  abundance  of  fruit  that  is  pro- 
duced. It  to  not  probable  that  these  vines  are  the  remains 
of  former  vineTudSk  as  nlants  moslljr  degenerate  when 
they  become  vmd  after  cultivation,  which  is  not  at  all  the 
case  with  these  grape-vines.  It  is  probable  that  the  wild 
vines  found  along  tne  borders  of  the  Can>ian  Sea,  through 
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out  Pereiia,  in  (be  north  of  Oliina,  and  in  the  Deccan  Rnd 
Cashiniire.  are  all  iiuli^i'iiou'i,  although  the  plant  i«  culti- 
vati-d  ill  tlu'st'  ilistiii's.  Isi  many  bpoto  in  Kianct-,  (ur- 
many,  I'ortu^Hl,  and  Italy,  the  van-  is  found  wild,  but  the 
fruit  is  very  generally  of  "an  inferior  kiod,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whetiier  it  ii  truly  indiKenouf  ia  any  futs  of 
Europe.  We  htm  no  Moonnta  of  Hw  intiodootMn  of  the 
rine  into  Greece  ;  it  was  evidently  cultivated  there  before 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  is  supi)o>ed  to  have  been  later  in- 
troduced into  Italy,  and  tho  Roman!,  jmtliably  Kpreiid  it 
ihrouirli  the  north  of  Enrope,  and  introduced  it  into 
Givat  IhitHin.  Bede,  writing  in  731,  says  there  arc  vine- 
yai°di>  growing  in  several  places,  lliese  vineyardi>  in  Great 
Britain  were  generally  connected  with  monaiteriea,  a»  the 
iohafaUaota  of  ttoae  {daces  paid  great  aitentioB  to  tiae 
eidtivatton  o/t  thnt.  When  monastic  insHtntions  wcf* 
aboH'-lKil,  vineyards  \eiy  trpnciaih-  disap])eiire(l  in  tliis 
couiitiy.  jDubalily  hiith  on  at  tniiiif  id'  tlu  it  lu  iiitr  no  niiir.ks 
to  attend  to  thtui,  and  bt'ltfr  wine  bfniir ohtaiiu'il  tVoiii  il..' 
Iruit  of  other  cnuntncs.  Much  luu  been  \Mittcii  about 
the  re-introduction  of  virngfunls  iflloGfeat  Britain.  Hiere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  gn^es  could  be  produced  in  abun- 
dance, and  acquire  a  eettain  degree  of  ripeness  in  this 
country;  but  our  clouded  sides  and  high  latitude  must 
prevent  the  production  of  ihdt  in  this  countiy  equal  to 
that  of  ilu'  luwor  latitudes  Mid  under  the  brighler  Httw  of 
tin-  CDiiliiu  nt  of  Europe. 

Till'  cultivation  of  the  vine  extends  front  near  65*  north 
latitude  to  the  equator,  but  in  south  latitudes  it  only  ex- 
tends as  far  south  ati  40°.    It  is  cultivated  at  various 
elevations.  In  middle  Gennanv  it  ceases  from  about  lOOO 
to  ISQO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  sooth  side 
of  the  Alps  it  reaches  2000  feet  :  in  tin-  Aj>ennines  and 
Sicily  5<MX)  feet ,  and  on  tlie  IIii  iiala\a  as  hi<ih  as  10.000 
feet  above  the  K'vt  1  iif  the  sra.    Tlif  jwitit  of  ilu'  trK  ati-.it 
importance  in  the  npLniiitr  of  the  fruit  of  the  \  n  r  i-  il,; 
leniurlh  of  the  summer.    Thus,  although  the  i  i      j   i.i  i  : 
summer  heat  is  as  great  at  Moscow  as  in  Paius  yet  Uie 
vine  will  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  former  place,  and  tl^s 
aoMs  fton  tbe  Act  that  although  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
months  of  June  and  July  are  as  threat  ai»  that  of  Paris,  the 
montlm  of  Auiiust  and  Septi  iiihcf  are  M.'veral  dej^rees 
below.    .Nor  will  the  tnean  tcmix'iature  borve  as  a  rule  to 
.tulicati!  rtln/re  the  %ine  may  be  cultivated,    Kngland  lias  n 
mean  temperature  as  high  as  many  {>ai-tH  of  the  world, 
where  the  vine  flourishes  in  the  greatest  perfection;  but 
it  will  be  found  that  allhaugh  England  la  wnnaer  than 
these  countries  in  the  wintnr,  it  is  not  so  warm  in  tiie  months 
of  September  and  October,  at  which  lime  the  vine  is  ripeti- 
mg  it-s  fruit.   The  vine  will  bear  any  degree  of  heat,  and 
is  cultivated  in  some  district*  clft*e  to  the  equator.    It  w  i'A 
not  however  bear  heat  combined  with  moii>ture,  and  llu' 
truit  in  European  countries  i>  never  so  good  in  wet  sea«on». 
This  then  will  account  for  the  different  points  of  latitude 
at  which  the  vine  ceases  to  be  cultivattKl  in  Europe.  In 
KVaaoe  it  extends  as  fer  as  49"  N.  lat.,  on  the  western  bor- 
ders of  the  Seine.   In  England,  although  much  cultivated, 
the  fruit  eeldom  ripens  properly  in  the  open  air.    At  Her- 
lin.  in  53°  N.  lat..  the  fruit  is  pinir.    Konigsber<:  luis  a 
north  latitude  of  ;>r  42'.  and  is  the  extreme!.t  lunut  at 
which  the  vine  can  ripen  Iniit.    On  the  Hhiiie  itb  cultiva- 
tion  evteuds   dtiwn    Id    t "ologne  and  even  Diisseldorf. 
Throughout  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe  to  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas,  in  Aatrachan,  in  tiie  north  of  China,  in  Hindostan, 
throttghont  Pemia,  along  the  border«  of  tlie  Euphi-ateii,  in 
Syria,  I^nvcr  K<:yp1.  Alns.'-inia,  and  in  Uatbarv,  the  vine  is 
cuhivated.    In  the  .W-vv  Woild,  both  in  Nort'h  and  .South 
Auu  iK  a,  the  vine  Honrishes.    In  South  .Vmeriia  it  is  cul- 
tivated, and  used  for  making  biandy  and  wine  at  Uuya- 
quil,  Pisco,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Chili,  at  Valjia- 
raiso.  and  is  found  at  Valdivia,  in  the  40Lh  degree  S.  lat. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  at  Buenos  A\  res,  and 
in  various  parts  of  Bmal,  it  is  extensively  eultivalcd.  la 
North  America  its  culture  is  Itnown  lo't  xtend  a-,  lai  iiA 
37"  .N.  lat  ,  4111  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  north-wot  coiiat  ». 
far  nji  St.  Francescti,  in  .iH"  \.  lat.    The  vine  i»  also  grow- 
inir  now  in  tlie  southern  j)arts  of  New  Holland,  and 
lia«  been  introduced  from  America  into  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in 


The  antients  also,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  were  in  the 
habit  of  dunkinir  (he  expressed  juice  of  the  gn»i>e  bcfon- 
lernieiilation.  Ciiujx  s  aio  also  dried  and  used  under  Uie 
name  of  raisins.  The  drying  is  generally  efieeted  by 
cutting  half  through  the  fruit-i.talk  whilst  thev  arc  sus- 
pended on  thf  tree.  Gitipes  thus  dried  arc  called  Muscatel 
raisins,  and  are  principally  brought  firom  Spain  and  the' 
Levant  There  is  anoUier  dried  grape  used  much  in  this 
country,  called  currants,  or  Corinths,  but  which  arc  veiy 
'  different  things  from  tlie  common  currant  of  our  panlens 
and  are  the  proiluce  of  a  vine  which  grows  in  Zanteana 
Cephalonia.  Raisins  ami  l  uii  atils  contain  less  watt  r  tlian 
fresh  grapes,  and  when  eaten  alone  they  arc  liable  to  piu- 
duce  indigeation.  The  most  extensive  use  of  the  grape  i» 
for  the  puipose  of  making  wine.  [Wim.]  In  an  unripe 
state  the  juiee  of  the  graiM;  contains  malic,  citric,  and  tar- 
taric aciils.  bi-tarlrate  of  poln-h.  sulphates  of  ]io'a~h  and 
lime,  \Mth  other  inorjranic  salts  in  le^s  p;opoi1ion.  a  lillie 
lannin,  and  extractive  matter.  As  the  fruit  ripens  iri  ui 
makes  its  appearance,  and  grape-sugar  is  formed  at  the 
expense  probably  of  the  citric  and  witaiie  adds.  Whvn 
ripe  the  principal  ingredients  are  sugar,  gum,  malic  acid, 
and  bi-tartrate  of  potash. 

With  its  extensive  cultivation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a  great  number  of  varieties  should  be  described. 
The  lists  from  the  vineyards  of  the  Continent  and  from  the 
foreing-houies  of  England  give  several  hundreds.  In  most 
of  them  the  principal  ditlotenec  consists  in  the  fomi  ami 
colour  of  the  fruit,  and  the  shape  and  clothing  of  tlw 
leaves.  So  great  is  the  difference  in  some  cases,  that  Pio- 
fes«or  link  of  Berlin  ia  of  opinion  that  all  our  cultivattd 
grapes  are  the  prodacts  of  the  hybridizaHon  of  sevetal 

>i)eeies.  Independent  however  of  any  externally  diffi  iir'. 
elinrai  tei>*.  there  is  great  vaiie<y  observed  in  the  \ull>^ 
vvhifh  they  priKlue*'.  wlneti  depend  ii;i  causes,  that  havt 
hitherto  eseapi-d  ubseivution.  There  are  instances  of  the 
Aine  \iuriety  of  nne  being  planted  on  the  side  of  a  bill  or 
mountain,  and  the  wine  wnich  is  the  produce  of  the  grapes 
from  the  highest  parts  of  the  monntain  will  dife  csko- 
tiallv  from  the  wine  which  is  the  produce  of  the  gnuieiol 
the  lower  paits  of  the  mountain.  The  wines  known  by  the 
names  of  .uthaniiisberL;  and  Rudesi  heniu  r  in  C.t  :tn,ii',\  an' 
the  jiroduce  of  vines  growing  elo.-.e  togclhei .  and  reseiiil  iin^ 
each  other  in  external  characters.  The  vint  yards  also  that 
produce  the  Leistenwcin,  Wiirzbergcr,  and  Steinweio,  arc 
very  near  to  each  other.  It  is  probable  tbat  thb  dttbeDce 
is  owing  to  the  oomnoaition  orthe  soil. 
Sevend  attempts  nave  been  made  to  claiaify  the  varieties 

of  the  irrapt  -v  inc.  but  not  with  much  siiccess.  In  ii.ost  of 
the  K.iif,'!isli  and  Fremh  cataint^ues  the  shape  and  colour 
of  the  fniit  alone  have  been  taken  into  eonsidoralion. 
Thus  in  llervey's  catalogue  of  the  Luxembourg  eolk  ctiOT, 
which  was  published  in  1802,  there  are  2C7  sorts  named, 
ot  which  37  were  vinea  with  black  oval  IhiiU,  96  with 
black  round  Ihtits,  44  with  wlute  oval  IVniti,  73  with 
white  round  fruits,  5  with  grey  or  violet  oval  fri-its  10 
with  gi-ey  or  violet  round  fniits".  Don  de  Uuvas  ( 'lemeDlc 
y  llubio.  librarian  to  the  Koy.A  Bulanic  Oarden  at  Madrid, 
has  published  an  anani^euieiit  ol  Npain>h  vines,  which  rIihi 
includes  the  coiisideiation  of  the  >ttucture  of  tbe  leaves, 
branches,  ice.  He  divides  the  whole  into  two  sectiom; 
the  one  with  toincntose  leaves,  the  other  with  piloae  er 
nearly  smooth  leaves.  Ah  this  is  perhaps  the  bc^t  arrange* 
menttlhberto  published,  and  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
a  natural  classitication,  we  shall  give  here  the  jirineipal 
subdivisions,  lUit  ;:iving  the  names  of  llic  vines,  as  the)  sn; 
probalily  htlle  known  or  cultivated  in  this  COUOtiy. 
Section  I.    Leaves  tomcntose. 

Tribe  1.  Foi  enses.  Branches  prostrate,  loif,  tad  ten* 
der :  leaves  palmate,  with  the  recesses  ootdne  or  sab" 

cordate ;  hemes  round,  tirm,  sweet,  and  eariy. 

Tribe  2.  Fissiles.  Branches  pro>lrate.  loiic  nn  1  t.  luler : 
leaves  palmate,  with  coulate  reces.-e» ;  bcmes  biack,  sUt, 
ami  sweetish. 

I  ribe  3.  Pensilcs.  Branches  f.rui,  white,  with  lung  in- 
tei nodes;  leaves  lobed  or  palaato;  beniea  Arm  and 

sapid. 

Tnbe  4.  Duracins.  Brandies  IwdMr  «N«t,  brittle; 
peduncles  woe^y ;  berries  crowded,  wiUi  very  thick 
skin. 


TiiVe.".      IIe!vol:e.     Branches  tender:    leavts  la.Tc, 
ni'"L"~;^"   V  "t^'^T^-^-^  «»>cu  ripe  I  rouudish,  nearly  entire  or  a  lillle  loolht^L  stA;  iierr»a» 

IM  nlw^  (cwtered  It  ft  T«iT  denmble  food  When  Aeih.  I  lant^^ 


anveral  ways.   Its  agreeable  sweet  acid  flavour  when  ripe 
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Thbe  6.  Dapsiles.  Bnwches  prottnif e,  long;  tender ; 
hnta  Hoall,  dark-green;  noams  nther  t^undneal; 
berriei  ooifded*  toSL 

Seetion  11.  Leavet  piKm  or  nearlf  traooth. 

Tribe  7.  Ximeneeiae.  Brnnche*  ereot  and  horizontal ; 
leaves  acutely  xinuated,  pri'i  iiish-yeilow,  rather  pilo^f  ; 
berrifs  rather  crowded,  middle-sized,  white. 

Tnbe  K.  Flaventes.  Branche*  firm  and  brittle  ;  leaves 
yellowish  ;  berries  crowded,  middle-sized,  roundiah. 

Tribe  9.  Fh»tnta.  Bimnehef  praetrnte^  veiy  tender ; 
ieftve*  jtMomA ;  benm  Itrfe*  aofl. 

Tribe  10.  Oxycarps.  leaves  deep-green;  berries 
middle-sized,  round  ana  larg«,  oblong,  ratner  acid. 

Tribe  11.  Pertjiilana-.  Bi-ain  hi  s  prostrate  ;  leaves 
greenish-yellow  :  berries  rather  crowded,  round,  tirm,  and 
Mpid. 

Tribe  12.    Butiia.sti.    Berries  large,  ovately  OOnteal. 
Tribe  13.    Olearineic.     Ix>avc«  deep  green;  beiries 
oiddle-eUedi  and  mg*,  oblongs  firm,  MMterv,  «r  veiy 

TUbe  14.  Daetylides.  BnHMbw  pmttntf  J  beciie*  ob- 

Jbnir,  finn,  and  sweet. 

Tribe  i  ").    Apiaiia.    Berries  musky. 

Of  the  varieties  cultivated  in  hothouses  in  Great  Britain, 
catalogfues  ul  between  two  and  three  hundred  have  been 
published.  Although  our  climate  does  not  permit  of  the 
grape  attMning  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  open  air,  yet 
m  the  foroing  system  of  cultivating  grapes  by  heat  Great 
Aritain  probably  produces  the  most  delicious  ^pes  in  the 
world.  But  even  in  the  open  air  in  the  southern  counties 
of  Enjjland,  if  proper  care  ia  taken,  very  pood  fruit  may 
be  obtained  ;  and  although  not  so  delicious  for  eating  as 
that  produced  by  forcintj,  yet  in  all  seasons  a  very  eatable 
fniit  may  be  obtained,  and  in  warm  dry  seasons  a  very  de- 
Itciou*  coa.  But  were  tti«  act  of  wine-making  better 
mideratood  in  tlih  eomitijr,  vines  thus  grown  imeht  be 
used  for  this  piirpose.  MKJnlloch  says: — '  I'heniii  ul  ex- 
amination has  proved  that  tlie  young  shoots,  the  teiuhils, 
antl  the  leaves  <if  the  vine,  posst'ss  properties  and  eutilaui 
substances  exactly  similar  to  the  crude  fruit.  It  wait  no 
vonalunl  conclusion  that  they  might  equally  be  need  for 
the  pnipMca  of  making.wine.  Experiments  were  accord- 
ingly hntituted  in  France  for  this  j>urpo«e,  and  they  have 
lieen  repeated  here  with  succe«j.  From  vine-leaves,  water, 
and  sugar,  wines  have  been  thus  produced  in  no  respect 
differing  from  the  pnuliu  e  of  the  immature  fruit,  and  con- 
sequently resembling  wines  of  foreign  growth.'  if  the 
pmetice  of  making  wine  wa.s  generally  followed,  there 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thoiusands  of  square  feet  of  walls 
and  loofs  in  the  cottages  and  houses  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinoia  of  En^dand  on  which  the  vine  might  ht  sueeessftUly 
mitivated.  The  great  drawbaek  that  lias  httheif  o  existed 
1o  th.c  increased  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  open  air  in 
I  his  country  has  been  igiu)ranee  of  the  proper  motle  of 
pruning  it,  and  the  allowinii  it  tM  lir  iiMTrnMiped.  W'e 
extract  from  a  work  of  Mr.  II  j;iri'.  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape-vine  on  open  walls  tlu  tbUowii^  scale  of  the 
greaiest  quantity  of  gnpei  which  any  vine  can  jwrfBCtly 
owtnre  in  proportion  to  the  dreumrarenea  of  tta  item, 
meaaured  jwk  above  the  ground : — 
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Tlic  varieties  of  crnpei^  recommended  by  Mr.  Hoare  for 
ridtivation  in  the  open  air  are  the  following ; — 1,  Black 
Hamburg;  2,  Black  Prince;  3,  Fj»perionc  ;  4,  Black 
Muscadine;  .'i.  Miller's  Burgundy;  6,  Claret  Grape;  7, 
Black  Frontienac  ;  8,  Grizzly  Frontignac ;  9,  White  Fron- 
tignae;  10,Wlute  Muscadine;  11,  Malmsey  Muscadine; 
1^  "White  Sweetwater ;  13,  Early  Black  July.  These  sorts 
embrace  lilmost  every  variation  in  flavour,  colour,  and 
size  of  berry  that  can  be  portVetly  ripened  in  the  open 
air. 

Of  the  grapes  giown  mostly  in  houses,  the  most  esteemed 
of  the  rouna  black  grapes  arc — the  Dama-s(  us,  the  Black 
Lisbon,  tiia  Muaeat,  or  Purple  Constantia,  and  the  Black 


Morocco.  •  Of  the  lone  black  grapes,  the  Museadel,  tlM 
Burguiidv,  the  Purple  Hamburg,  the  Black  Palestine,  and 
the  Bhek  Baisin  are  the  best.  Of  tlie  round  white  graps, 
the  Amber  Muscadine,  the  Malmsey  Muaeadine,  the  white 
Muscadine,  the  Pearl-drop,  and  the  White  Constant  in  m  e 
all  good.  Of  long  white  grapea,  the  White  Sokarsi,  the 
Whire  .Muscat,  and  the  MoiiwKH  «ir  genuine  Toitaf,  are 
esteemed  highly. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Vitis  ta«T«  bew  introdnoed  into 
our  shrubberies  and  gardens  as  ornamental  dimban:  andtbr 
this  purpose  the  ibuowing  are  recommended,  London, 
in  the  *  Arlxtretimi  Britannieom : — 

V.  Labrtuca,  the  Wild  Vine,  or  Pox  Grape,  has  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  rather  .'J-lohed,  acutely  toothed  b.^ieath  ; 
the  peduncles  loiuentose  and  rather  rusty.  It  i»  a  native 
of  Anieri(,'n,  and  is  eultuated  there  in  vineyards,  and  ia 
said  to  make  a  very  pleaiiant  wine.  There  are  two  varieties, 
one  with  white  and  the  other  with  iwi  berries.  It  grows 
to  about  tlxe  «ame  height  aa  the  eoomon  vine.  When  cul> 
tivated  the  berries  hanre  a  pleasant  flavour,  hot  are  rouj  ~ 
and  aeid  when  wild,  lha  whola  plant  has  a  Ifaxy 
hence  its  name. 

F.  eonlif'ilid.  Heart-leaved  \  ine,  or  Chicken  Grape,  haa 
heart-shaped  leaves,  acuminate,  toothed  in  the  mode  of 
inci-sions,  smooth  on  both  surfaces ;  racemes  looselv  many- 
flowered  ;  berries  small,  greeniati,  ripened  late.  A  native 
of  North  Amerion  from  Canada  to  Florida,  on  tba  borden 
of  rivers  and  in  woods,  where  it  is  called  Wintc!Nf[rspe,  from 
the  late  period  at  which  it  ripens  its  fVuit. 

V.  ripiiriri,  Hiver-side  or  Sweet-scented  Vine,  h;is  lu  art- 
shaped  leaves,  sluillowly  .'J-clefl,  toothed  in  the  mode  of 
incisions  and  unequally ;  the  footstalk  and  the  maigin  of 
the  nerves  pubescent.  This  is  also  a  native  of  .North 
America,  on  the  gravelly  shores  of  islands  and  banks  of 
riveiB,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Richardson  at  the  sonth  end 
of  Lake  Winipeg.  It  extenda  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Carolinas.  It  is  worthy  of  cultivation  on  account  of  its 
flowers,  which  have  an  exquisitely  s^veet  smell  rchcmbling 
mignoni  fr. 

/  '.  Ctirtheea,  the  Carib  Vine,  has  heart-shaped  acumi- 
nate leaves,  toothed  vrith  acute  and  rather  projecting  teeth, 
rather  glabrous  above,  tomentose  beneath,  pedunues  to* 
mentose ;  flowers  small  and  white ;  berries  small  bvownidi- 
green,  waterr  Md  acid,  but  eatable.  It  is  a  native  of 
.Tamaica.  The  firuit,  according  to  Sloane,  is  about  the  size 
ofciirrants,  of  a  red  colour,  and  agrei  ably  acid,  as  well  as 
astringent.  Tluy  v.ould  probably  make  a  good  red  wine. 
When  it  grows  luxuriantly  it  is  so  full  of  juice  that  a  piece 
of  a  shoot  three  feet  long  will  give  out  a  pint  of  clear 
tastelesB  water ;  and  penraa  wandering  in  the  woods  have 
often  lecoorse  to  it  aa  a  ntana  of  supplying  drink.  It  is 
called  in  Jamaica  Water-vine.  Several  dher  qwdes  of 
Vitis  have  been  introduced  at  various  times,  especially  of 
those  from  India,  of  which  Wallich  enumerates  fifty,  but 
nn:u  of  them  h«vo  pnaented  ai^  eitiBMdinaigr  reaom- 
mendations. 

[Grape- Vine;  Vinktaid:  Raisins  ;  Wink,] 
iCffclopft'dia  qf  Plants ;  Btscholf,  Lehrbuch  der  Botd' 
nik;  Lowlon,  Arb.  et  Frut.  Brit.;  Burnett,  Outline*  ijf 
Botany ;  Hoare,  Practical  Treatite  on  tk$  Vimi  M«r«n» 
Geographie  der  PJtanzen ;  Don,  Cktrikntr^  Dmbm' 
aru.) 

VlTOTlIA,  a  city  which  derives  its  chief  interest  for 
Slnglishmen  from  the  victoiy  gained  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  its  vicinity,  over  tlie  French  array.  It 
is  the  capita]  of  the  province  of  Alava  under  the  roost 
recent  constitutional  aivision  of  Spain.  It  is  26  miles 
south-aooth-eaat  from  Bilbao, juid  156  ndles  north-north- 
east from  Madrid  on  the  roan  from  that  capital  to  Bav- 
onne.  Yitoria  is  Iniilt  on  an  eminence  wlneh  overlooKs 
an  extensive  plain  to  the  north.  The  climate  is  agreeable 
in  sunnuer,  hut  very  cold  in  winter.  Tlie  frosts  and  snow 
liowever  are  of  brief  continuan<  e.  With  some  exceptions 
the  streets  are  regular,  well  built,  and  kept  clean.  The 
principal  square  has  stone  hooasa  of  considerable  arclii- 
teetural  pretensions,  with  pianas  under  which  are  shops 
and  storehonses.  The  town-hall  forms  the  soatbem  nde 
of  the  sonarc,  and  a  market  is  held  in  the  open  space. 
Among  ttie  more  remarkable  buildings  are — trie  Hall  of 
tlie  Biscayan  Society;  the  Orphan  Ho-jiitai  ;  the  General 
Ho.spital ;  one  collegiate  and  four  paroc  hial  t  tnirel-.es  ;  six 
cha]<cls  ;  three  convents  for  monks,  and  two  t'nr  nuris:  ;i 
school  of  design ;  a  librai^' ;  and  a  museum  conthining  a 
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Mpabu  of  Roman  antiauities.  The  manu&ctures  of 
vitoAft  tre— leather ;  candles ;  chidn  of  reecb,  which  have 
a  reputation  throughout  Spain ;  household  furniture ; 
copper  vessels  for  culinary  uses;  pottery;  table-Unen,  &c. 
Trade  is  carried  on  vvitlj  Navarre-,  Old  (!'a,stilc  of  which 
\'itoria  is  one  of  the  principal  depi'its),  and  tlic  ports  of 
St.  Sebastian  and  Bilbao,  in  bar  and  manutactured  iron, 
chocolate,  sweetmeats,  wool,  cloths,  silks,  shoes,  and  hats. 
The  population  in  1833  amounted  to  12/WO.  The  town  is 
veiy  old,  and  local  tntdition  aangoe  its  origin  to  the  Ro- 
BuuM.  &uioho  fhe  Wlae  built  a  atstle,  and  surrounded  the 
town  with  walls,  part  of  whioll  are  still  statulins-  In  1431 
John  II.  raised  it  to  the  mnk  of  a  city  ;  and  the  title  was 
confirmed  in  1-17G  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  i'lie  French 
occupied  it  from  till  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Duke  of  WelUngton's  army,  on  the  JZUt  o(  Junet  1813. 
{Dic/ionnriire  G't^>i(niphique.) 

VITHK'.    [Im.k  kt  Vilaine.] 

VITRIFICATION.  (Gun.] 

VITRIFIED  FORTS  te  a  name  that  has  been  given  to 
certain  rcnmrkalik-  ^U)IK■  i  iulosnres  existing  in  varions 
parts  of  Scotland,  \sliu  h  a|>i)car  to  have  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  fire.  Attention  wiis  tirst  called  to  the  sul)ject 
by  Mr.  John  Williams,  a  civil  engineer  of  the  last  century, 
who  had  examined  some  of  them  wlulc  LunducUrig  certain 
mining  operations  in  the  Highlands  under  the  oidenof 
the  Board  of  Annexed  (or  forfeited)  Estatea  in  1?73>  and 
vlutt  in  1777*  published  a  disquisition  about  them  under 
the  title  of  *  An  Account  of  some  remarkable  antient 
Ruins  latelv  (lis'.overed  in  the  Highlands  and  Northern 
Parts  of  Scotland  ;  in  n  Series  of  Letters  [13]  to  G.  C.  M. 
Esq.,'  8vo.  Edmliui  i^li.  ^^'lliiams  pave  these  piles  the  name 
of  vitrified  I'orls,  unhesitatingly  assuming  that  they  were 
artificial  structures.  In  a  letter  to  LordTCamci,  prefixed 
to  his  pamphlet,  and  dated  10th  March,  1777,  he  says, 
*  About  a  year  ago,  a  copy  of  my  paper  concerning  the 
vitrified  forts  was  sent  Id  LiKnIfni  to  be  disposed  of  to  the 
booksellers ;  but  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  tiction.'  Karnes 
writes  in  answer,  •  Thii  discovery  of  yours  will  ser.e  to 
detect  an  error  that  M.vcrjl  ingenious  natuialists  have 
fallen  into,  of  burning  mountains  formerly  in  Scotland — 
verified,  say  they,  by  the  bunil  remains  still  to  be  traced. 
I  suspect  that  these  xamains  are  no  other  than  the  ddbiis  of 
the  vitrified  Ibrts  you  meotion.'  Nevertheless  this  idea, 
that  the  so-called  fbrfa  were  of  volcanic  origin,  was  soon 
aflcr  started  anew  by  Pennant,  who  had  seen  one  of  them, 
and  \S3A  taken  up  by  other  speculators;  in  particular  it 
wa>  attempti  d  to  be  es,tabli^hcd  by  the  Honourable  Daines 
Uairinglon  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety in  17B1,  and  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
t  Archseologia'  the  following  year.  But  this  notion  may 
be  said  to  oe  now  given  up  on  all  hands.  The  subject 
has  also  been  discawed  byl>r.  James  Anderson,  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  '  Archajologia,'  and  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  his  periodical  publication  called  the  •  Bee 
by  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler  (afterwards  Loid  Woodhonselce)  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Scotland  by  various  writen*  in  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair's '  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland ;  by  Dr.  John 
M'CullocJi  in  the  second  vohune  of  the  '  Tnuuactioos  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,*  and  in  his  *  Highhuids 
and  Western  IsUs  of  ScoHand  ;'  bv  Dr.  Hibbert  in  various 
papers  read  before  the  Society  oi  Scottish  Antiquaries  in 
1831,  and  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  their  '  Tran.-^- 
actions;'  by  Dr.  Robert  Jamieson  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Society;' 
by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  tlie  'Edinburgh  Encycio- 
piBdia;*  and  bv  the  writer  of  a  long  article  in  the'new 
edition  of  the  '  Enc\  c  lopaedii  Britannica,*  wgned  R.  R.  R. 

The  original  deHcriptum  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
vitrified  forts  given  by  Wniiamb  has  not  been  corrected 
or  contradicted  in  any  material  point  liy  Mdisequcnt  ob- 
servers. And  his  views  were  supported  at  the  tnnc,  on 
chemical  and  other  considenitions,  by  Dr.  Black,  and  also 
by  James  Watt,  who  apparently  before  the  subject  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  Williams)  had  penonaUr  and 
carefully  examined  the  name  fort  (that  on  tbe  hill  ofOaig 
Phaidriek,  or  Craig  Patrick,  near  Inverness)  which  Pennant 
had  hastily  inspected.  A  description  of  this  fort  by  Watt 
and  a  letter  f.<,tn  Hlack  are  nibjoiin-d  lo  Williamss  account. 

Every  vUufied  fort  Williams  had  seen  was  situated  on 
1iji>  t'i]i  of  a  small  hill,  overlooking  anil  commanding  a 
wuriouQding  valley  or  plain,  alwaya having  at  tbesummit  a 


level  MM  ot  fvMtar  or  1cm  extent,  and  for  tluB  BHMt  nrt 
inaeoeaaOiIe  or  rtrf  steep,  at  least  on  one  side.  Indeeo  be 

asserts  that  the  hills  are  always  difficult  of  access,  except 
in  one  place,  which  has  everywhere  been  strengthened  by 
additional  works,  of  which  he  gives  a  description.  What 
is  called  the  fort  consists  of  a  wall  cnelosmg  the  level 
summit,  generally,  in  part  at  least,  rectilineal  atxl  rcctiiii- 
gular,  hut  sometimes  having  one  or  more  of  the  sides 
curved  to  stut  the  shape  of  the  area.   Exterior  to  this  is 
sometimes  a  seooDd  eircumvallation,  which  is  some  iil> 
stances  approaches  vrftbin  a  few  yards  of  the  flisi,hiofbai 
is  removed  from  it  to  a  considerable  distance ;  but  this 
outer  enclosure  is  merely  constructed  of  loose  blocks  of 
htone  ;  it  is  llie  inner  wall  only  which  is  entirely  or  par- 
tially vitrified.    Williams's  account  is  that  the  materials 
iMiVe  been  '  run  and  compacted  together  by  the  force  of 
fire;  and  that  so  eifectually  that  most  of  the  stones  have 
been  mdted  down  ;  and  any  part  of  the  stones  not  mtite 
run  to  glass  has  been  entirely  enveloped  by  the  vitnficd 
matter;  and  in  some  places  the  vitrification  has  been  so 
complete,  that  the  ruins  appear  now  like  vast  masses  or 
fragments  of  coarse  glass  or  slags."   Generally  however  it 
would  appear  that  the  vitrification  is  not  so  comiileto  astl  is 
description  would  seem  to  imply,  though  it  may  be  suffi- 
ciently applicable  to  the  more  perfect  specimens:  in  mujf 
cases  the  fire  has  only  given  the  wail  a  coating  ofctats;  n 
some,  only  one  ude  of  the  wall  is  vitrified.  The  wilb 
appear  to  be.  in  almost  all  the  forts  that  have  been  exa- 
mined, partially  thrown  down;  in  some,  'the  vitrified 
ruins.'  Hilliaras  slates,  '  are  nearly  all  grown  over  with 
heath  and  gims,  and  otlen  appear  at  first  sight  like  the 
ruins  of  some  earth  or  sod  buildings  :*  from  the  instances 
in  which  the  structure  seems  to  be  most  entire,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  its  ori^nel  hdgfat  was  eominonly  ■ooat  ' 
twelve  feet. 

About  fifty  of  these  vitrified  forts  in  all  have  hem 

found,  dispersed  over  the  slures  of  In\crni'ss  in  whith 
they  are  most  nunierons),  Ross,  Cramasiy,  Bantf,  Moray, 
.•\rgyle,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Furtar,  Kincardine,  and  Bule. 
Two  or  three  have  al.->o  been  discovered  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  aiid  Berwick.  The 
most  celebrated  aie  that  on  tlie  hill  of  Knockfarril,  or 
Knockfhrril  na  Phiaa,  that  is^  the  Ftaea  of  Fingal  on 
Knockfarril,  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  OfStiathpeffer. 
two  miles  to  the  west  of  Dingwall  in  Kofls-shire;  that, 
already  mentioned,  on  llie  liill  of  Cniig  Pliaidriik,  two 
miles  west  of  Inverness;  that  on  She  hill  of  Noth,  in  .Aber- 
deenshire ;  that  on  Dun  MacSniochain,  in  Argylcshire ;  1 
that  on  the  hill  of  Dunadcer,  in  Aberdeenshire  ;  that  near  j 
Greidi,  in  Sutherland ;  that  near  the  church  of  Amnotb.  ' 
in  KiduwdbEuhti  that  on  the  hill  of  Dunskeig,  at  the. en-  , 
trance  of  Loen  Tvbert,  in  Arieryleshire ;  that  on  the  esitle 
hill  of  Finhavcn,  four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of 
Forfar;  that  on  the  lull  of  I,aw.s  near  the  village  of 
Drumsturdymuir,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Dundee;  | 
Uiat  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  bay  of  t'arradale,  in  Cantyrc; 
tliat  in  the  parish  of  Kingarth,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute ;  that 
(very  sliglttly  vitrified)  on  Barryhill,  in  the  parish  of 
Meigle,  Perthshire;  those  on  CastJe  Finlay  and  Dunevan, 
in  Naii-nshirc;  that  called  Tordun  Castle,  about  time 
miles  from  Fort  Augustus ;  that  on  the  west  side  of  01<B* 
eves,  in  Loehaber,  about  three  nules  loath  froni  Fori 

William. 

Setting  aside  the  theory  of  the  volcanic  or  otherwise 
accidental  ori^n  of  the  vitrified  forts,  wliich  appears  to  he 
unteoaUe,  seeing  that  they  are  manifestly  artificial  struc- 
tantt  m  hava  still  two  suppoutions  between  wliich  lo 
choose  in  accounting  for  the  appearance  they  present. 
The  vitrification  may  nave  been  part  of  the  proi  i'«>  of  llieir 
erection,  and  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  onln.ary  (c- 
ment ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  result  of  a<  i  iilei',1  af5fi- 
wards.  The  latter  view  was  suggested  by  I/3id  Woodhouse- 
lee  so  early  as  17K3.  and  has  since  been  supported  by  I)r. 
Hibbert  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie;  tlie  former,  whicli 
was  that  taken  by  Williams  axid  other  early  investigatooi 
has;been  ablir  defitaded  in  laeent  tioMs  by  the  IsAe  Dr* 
John  Macculloch.  It  is  Iraposaible  fbr  us  here  to  enter  at 

Icnir'h  iijto  the  coiisidcratiuns  which  have  been  advanced  ■ 
on  l)oth  sides:  tliey  amount  for  the  must  pait  to  very  slight 
and  iinsalisfactiiry  ]!rol)a':iilities.  Dr.  llibberfs  notion  ii 
that  the  inclosures  were  intended  for  the  protection  of  bt  i- 
con  fires ;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  ele^a- 
tioosonwbicbthqranoNctedtttiocboMnai  UuU  om 
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of  theae  tigmb  eould  tAm.y  be  sMn  from  amotiier.  Dr. 
Uacounocfi^  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  this  is  not 
the  fact.   Besides,  he  observes  that  the  extent  of  most  of 
the  enclosures  is  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  required 
for  any  beaton  fire  :  the  area  of  that  at  Ainwoth,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  less  than '2700  square  yards.    How  also,  it  is 
asked,  should  it  have  hajipened,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
that  the  walls  should  be  vitrified  on  botn  surfaces,  the  ex- 
terior as  well  M  tbe  ioteiioi;  if  the  effect  wae  nroduced 
merely  by  the  flnne  of  ft  beaeon  figMed  up  erithin  the  in- 
closure?  That  1  hoy  were  intended  for  delensive  military 
posts.  Dr.  Macculloch  further  contend>s  is  manifest  from 
tlie  whole  charai  ter  of  the  works  — both  the  vitrified  walls 
ajiil  the  surrounding  defences,  all  of  which,  he  says,  ♦  vaiy 
in  f<jrm  and  size  according  to  the  ground  they  stand  on, 
and  are  so  contrived,  Juat  as  a  militaiy  work  would  be  in 
tbe  bands  of  a  modmi  enginetf,  that  thejr  may  conunand 
M  the  points  of  access,  and  prevent  tAe  enemy  ftom 
advancing  anywhere  under  cover.'  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
admitting  thcin  to  have  been  really  forts,  or  posts  of  de- 
fence, contends  that  the  vitrification  is  most  likely  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  tlie  appUcalion  of  tire  to  effect  their 
(lestrucUon.   But  ]>erhap3  the  most  decisive  fact,  if  it  may 
be  leUedupoDt  which  has  been  advanced  in  the  course  of 
tiie  eootrovetw,  is  that  stated  by  MaecuUoch,  namely, 
that  the  material  of  which  the  mysterioos  walh  are  built 
has  evidently  been  selected  with  a  view  to  its  capability 
of  being  vitrified.    He  particularly  mentions  that,  both  at 
Dun  MacSniochain  and  at  Dilnadeer,  '  the  forts  are  not 
erected  out  of  the  materials  nearest  at  hand,  which  are  in- 
fhnble,  but  [out  of  materials]  collected  with  considerable 
labour  from  a  distance.'   The  materials  that  have  been 
COnmonlv  used  are  granite  or  mooratone,  limestone,  sand- 
stone, ana  what  is  ciOled  puddii^>«lme,  all  of  wfalcb  have 


tbe  quality  of  beincr  more  or  leas  eerily  fbrible  by  flre. 

•   VlTREOrS  HUMOUR.  [Evk.] 

"VITRI'.XA.  Drapariiaud  s  name  for  a  genus  of  Hemcid.k 
(vol.  xii.,  p.  107  . 

Generic  Character.  —  Animal  elongated,  cylindrical, 
having  the  turbinated  part  small,  a  fleshy  collar  surround- 
ing the  neck,  and  Aimished  in  front  with  a  sort  of  append- 
age, whieh  extends  np<m  it  in  tbe  form  of  a  eitfaa«,  tad 
CMtain  other  linguilbnn  retraetOe  appendages,  capable  of 
covering  nearly  the  whole  shell.  Tentacles  four,  cylindri- 
cal and  rt  ti-ae'tile  ;  the  two  upper  ones  ocellated  at  their 
summit.  The  loot  separated  from  the  body  by  a  small 
furrow.  Orifice  of  the  pulmonary  cavity  on  the  right 
upon  the  collar,  at  the  origin  of  the  cuirass.  Organs  of 
generation  united,  and  pieseSHnflMroiiftetaeartBe right 
tentacle :  sometimes  a  mucous  pore  at  the  posterior  purt. 

SfM/veiy  small,  spiral,  delicate,  transparent,  and  fragile, 
increa-sing  rapidly  in  a  horizontal  direction  ;  spire  short, 
tile  last  whorl  very  large;  aperture  vast,  with  a  solid 
spiral  columella,  losing  itsclf  afanost  ahngns  in  the  last 
whorl.  (Rang.) 

Tlve  species  of  this  verj'  di'licate  i^omewhat  flattened 
genus  have  no  umbilicus,  and  the  lip  of  the  large  aperture 
u  not  icHeeted.  The  body  of  the  animal  is  generally  too 
latge  to  enter  the  shell  entirely,  and  the  mantle  has  a 
double  border,  or,  as  M.  de  TUnissae  terms  it,  tme  eutratte 
tt  un  collier.  The  upper  bonier,  wliieh  is  divided  into 
many  lobes,  can  extend  itselt  far  beyond  (he  shell,  and 
fold  itse'.i'  back  upon  it,  so  as  lo  rub  and  i)oli!ih  it. 

Ueoeravhical  DistribtUioti  and  Habits. — 'Hie  genus  is 
found  botn  in  Europe  and  warmer  climates.  The  European 
^ledea  inhabit  moist  places,  and  are  very  small :  those 
whldl  oeenr  in  warmer  countries  are  larger.  Both  are 
Kenerall J  to  Im  fiaund  on  jdanta,  under  dead  leaves,  and  in 
the  hollows  of  rocks. 

IC  de  Fc'ru&sac  has  divided  the  genus  into  the  genera 
ff^tfeolinuij-  and  Helirarioii.  The  last-named  subgenus 
c  onsists  of  exotic  spci  ies.  which  si  cincd  to  him  to  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  to  Parmacella.  f  Limax,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  487.] 

The  number  of  species  recorded  by  M.  Deahayes  in  hia 
Tables  is  Ave  recent:  no  fossil  raecles  is  mentioned. 
Keither  he  norM.  Itongeonrider  the  distinctions  relied 
upon  by  De  F&ruaaac  sufficient  to  warrant  the  sdoption  of 
these  genera.  The  author  last  named,  who  divided  Zima* 
into  two  genera  merely  on  account  of  the  i  \is1enee  or 
absence  of  a  mucous  pore  at  the  posterior  extremity, 

aiplied  the  Rame  test  to  the  Vitriiur.     Hr/unriun,  or 
tliearion,  consists  of  the  species  Imving  a  terminal 
noocNia  pore ;  JftNroliJMKrv  w  ttkosa  triiieh  ham  it  not. 


Now  the  Internal  organization,  observes  M.  Deshaves,  of 
those  Limacfls  which  are  without  a  mucous  pore  and  tlio'-e 
whieh  have  it  is  the  same  ;  and,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  zoologists  and  of  M.  de  l-^russac  himself,  genera 
ought  to  represent  important  modifications  in  the  internal 
structure.  These  genera  do  not  fulfil  ttiose  necessary 
conditions,  and  therefore  most  be  considered  as  artiftcial 
ffenera  whieh  ought  not  to  be  introdneed  into  the  mtom. 
MSd.  Quoy  and  Gaunard  have  thrown  some  adutional 
light  on  the  genus  Fitrina,  and  have  recorded  tone  q>ecivs 
whose  shell  resembles  that  ofAlKr,  and  whiehean entirely 
enter  into  it. 


Seven  necies  are  noticed  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
three  of  which  are  European,  one  from  Teneriffe,  one  from 
Port  Western  (New  HoUaad),  and  two  hma  tha  island 

Celebes, 

VITUINGA,  CAMPK'GIUS,  an  eminent  Dutch  thco- 
lo^an,  was  born  on  the  IGth  of  May,  1(;.*>9,  at  Leeuwanlen, 
in  nriesland.  He  studied  at  Franecker  and  Leyden,  and, 
after  having  obtained  in  the  latter  place  the  degree  of 
doelor  of  divinity  at  flw  unosoally  early  age  of  twentv,  ho 
was  appohlted,  in  1681,  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at 
Franecker.  Two  yean  later  he  obtained  the  chair  of 
theology,  and  in  16i>3  that  of  sacred  history  also.  In  161)8 
he  wa.s  invited  to  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Utreclil,  with  the  high  salary-  of  2<XX)  thalers,  but  he  mo- 
destly declined  the  oft'er,  ui  conse(iuence  of  which  his 
salary  waa  raised  at  Franecker  to  the  same  amount,  and 
he  remained  in  that  j^aoe  until  his  death,  on  the  2Ut  of 
March,  1722.  He  left  two  sons,  Campeghis  and  Homtins 
the  former  of  whom  likewise  acquired  some  reputation  as 
a  theological  writer,  thoiiirh  he  was  much  inferior  to  his 
father.    Horatius  died  in  IfiOd,  al  Ihc  asrc  of  eighteen. 

Canipegius  Vitringa  \va.s  one  of  the  greatest  divmcs  of 
his  time,  and  in  learning  he  was  not  inferior  to  any.  His 
works,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in  Latin,  are  still  valued 
very  highly  by  theologians,  but  more  especially  his  com- 
mentaries on  portions  of  tha  Serintum*  among  whidi  that 
on  Isaiah  la  one  of  the  best  that  was  ever  written.  The 
following  works  still  de»er\'e  the  attention  of  theological 
students: — 1,    Commentarius  in  .lesaiam,'  2  vols.  fol. ; 

2,  '  Anacrisis  ,\pocalypseos  .lohannis  Apostoli,'  1719,  4to. ; 

3,  'Commentarius  in  Zachariam  Prophctam ;'  4,  *Typus 
Theologiae  Practicac,'  I  vol.  8vo. ;  6,  •  ObservatloneB 
Sacrae,'  1711,  4to. ;  6,  'Doctrina  Keligionis  Chrtstianae 
per  Aphorismos  descripta ;'  7,  '  Verklaring  over  de  Evan- 
eeliseba  Farabokm;'  and  8*  'Aenleiding  tot  het  leeihte 
V  eietand  van  den  Tempd  Eieddelis.' 

(Vriemot,  Series  Pro/essorum  Praneqiirrannrutn  ;  Nice- 
ron,  Mhmirex  dex  Ilommen  IlluMret,  vols.  XXX.  and  XXXV.) 
VITRIOL,  BI.UK.  [Coi'PKH.] 


VITRIOL,  GREEN. 
VITRIOL,  OIL  OF. 
VITRIOL,  WHITE. 


Iron.] 

SULPHOB.] 

.  'Zinc] 
VITRU'VIUS  PO'LLib,  MARCUS,  a  Roman  aroM- 
tect,  well  known  for  his  work  on  architecture,  *  De  Archi- 
tectiirlt,'  in  ten  books.  The  history  of  Vitruvius  is  known 

only  by  what  he  casually  says  of  himself  in  Ida  treatise. 
He  is  noticed  only  by  two  antient  writers:  by  Pliny,  who 
(  I  umerutes  him  among  the  writers  from  wliose  works  ho 
CI  mpiled ;  and  by  Frontinus,  in  \m  treatise  on  aqueducts, 
*Io  AquMdmetibai,*  wiio  mentiow  him  aa  Ifae  invntor  of 
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th*  QuhMiisn  mennre.  Neitiier  the  time  nor  pitce  of 
his  birth  is  known,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  born  at  Fonnise  (Mola  di  6acta>  in  Campania,  from 
several  inscription's  relatinaj  to  the  Vitnivia  Inmily  wbii  li 
have  been  found  tlierc.    As  he  dtMlit-atcd  hi«  work  to  the 
wnpiTor  Auj»u»fii9  when  he  was  nlready  old,  nml  as  it  w;i> 
written  before  the  tht  atres  of  Marcellus  and  Balbun  wen- 
troili  trilleh  wms  in  fi\e  yew  13  b.c.  i  for  when  Vifruviua 
wrote,  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  the  only  atoo*  theatre  in 
Rome>,  it  follows  that  he  must  have  been  horn  abmrt  80 
ii.c,  or  a  little  earlier.    From  what  he  s.iys  in  (he  prefaces 
to  his  third  and  M\1h  books,  it  would  m  i m  t!:  st  he  was 
not  vi'iy  .siicce<el'ul  m  liis  profession  :  lie  e\i  c-nted  (>nl\ 
one  public  work  that  is  mentioned,  a  basilica  ;it  Faiuini. 
He  WM  however,  at  the  time  that  he  wrote,  one  of  the 
snpcrtntendants  of  the  ennnes  of  war,  the  others  bcinc: 
Marcus  Aurelins.  P.  NnmiSus,  and  Cn.  Cornelius :  a  ])lace 
which  he  had  obtained  through  the  recommendation  of 
the  emperor  s  sister ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  this  ap- 
])i)in1iiient ,  as  he  hiin>elf  say-*,  that  he  dediciiteil  his  work 
to  the  emperor.    He  slates  "that  he  had  reieived  a  jjoud 
education,  and  wns  fond  of  literary  and  philosonhie  sub- 
jects; that  riches  were  no  object  with  hmi,  and  that  he 
was  po8sc9.sed  of  very  little  ;  but  that  he  hoped  to  acquire 
ft  reputation  with  posterity  for  the  treatise  he  was  then 
writing.   He  mentions  in  the  prefkce  to  his  seventh  book 
the  architectural  writers  to  wli  mi  lie  'Aa-,  chiefly  indebted 
for  information,  nameh',  A^Mlhaii  liu-.  Demoeritus  and 
An:i\ai:iii:is,   Silcnus,  Theodorus,    (;tesij)!ion  and  INleta- 
(renes,  Phileos,  Ictinua  and  Carpion.  Tlieodorvis  Plioceus, 
Pbilo.  Hermogema,  AfgeKoai  and  Satvms  and  Phyteus. 
He  mentions  aJso  manT  olher  writers  who  wrote  upon  sub- 
jects more  or  less  bearing  upon  architecture. 

VitruviiH  treats  of  many  things  in  his  work  besides  archi- 
tecture or  biiildinjc:,  strictly  speaking.  The  first  hook  is 
divided  into  se%en  cliapters  ns  foUons:— Chapter  1  treats 
of  the  science  of  architecture  generally,  and  of  the  edueii- 
tion  of  an  architect;  and  he  mentions  in  it  tli<  oriirm  nf 
Caryatides  and  the  Persian  order,  in  illustration  that  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  history  is  requisite  for  an  architect.  He 
recommends  also  to  architects,  to  a  certain  degree  as  almost 
indispensable,  the  study  of  wrilinjj.  drawinir,  (reometry, 
arithmetic,  tho  principles  of  natural  and  iiioial  jihito^ophy, 
law,  physic,  music,  and  ii>trononiy :  and  he  eontiiuies 
to  show  how  far  cat  h  wv.w  ln'  apjilied:  chapter  2,  on 
what  architecture  depends,  or  the  various  qualities  which 
regulate  its  principles,  as  disposition  (tti$fmc),  proportion 
or  dimenuona  (^wooAtik),  and  economy  or  arrangement  ac- 
cording to  tiie  oaea  linr  which  the  building  is  required  (o/ro- 
&c. :  chftpter  3,  of  the  different  branches  of  arclii- 
tecture  ;  of  building,  of  dialling,  and  of  mechanics  :  chap- 
ter t.  of  the  i  liciire  of  situations  for  biiilding^s,  ui  which 
healthiness  shoidd  lie  the  chief  cousideiation  :  chap.  ."),  of 
the  ibundatiijn>  of  walU  and  towers,  and  their  seiurity  : 
chi^.  6,  of  tile  situations  of  the  buildincsof  the  town  within 
the  walls,  which  should  he  so  disposed  as  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  wiuds ;  and  of  the  winds,  which  were  eight  prin- 
cipal among  the  Greeks,  but  there  were  many  othernames 
for  the  various  winds  coming  from  different  directions,  of 
which,  touelher  with  the  ei^ht  principal,  Vitruvius  lias 
made  a  diai^ram  or  iiamini,'  aitoi^ether  twenty-foui  : 

chap.  7,  of  the  situuttuiis  of  public  buHdings,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  temples  of  Yeoui,  Vulcan,  MaiB,  and  Ceres 
should  be  without  the  citv. 

Book  11.  In  the  introaaction  he  relates  an  anecdote 
of  Alexander  and  Dinocrates,  and  the  proposition  of  Di- 
nocratcs  to  convert  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of  Alex- 
ander, 8:c.  Chap.  1  treats  of  the  orii^in  of  build  in  t,',  of  the 
lii^t  appearance  of  fiic,  ^ice. :  chap.  "2,  of  llie  origin  of  all 
tliiu(;s  (iccordinif  to  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers: 
chni).  3,  of  bricks,  of  the  eaith  of  which  tlvey  ought  to  be 
made,  and  of  their  dimciisious :  chap.  4,  of  sand :  dlMq^  5, 
of  lime :  chap,  (t,  of  Possolaoa :  chap.  7,  of  strnieHjaamee : 
chap.  8»  of  tm  different  kinds  of  walls,  of  the  r*ttcmi«him 
and  the  iiuuirtum,  and  of  the  iswlomum,  the  jumdisn- 
domum,  and  the  emptectum ;  also  of  crampini; ;  brick  walls 
are  reeoininetuleJ  in  pieference  1o  sloiu'  ;  nf  Ihe  eity  of 
Ilulicanuiiiau:^  and  of  the  founlaiu  of  Salmacts,  :  chap.  Si, 
of  tindn  r:  chap.  lU,  of  the  ApenUBea,  Mid  Of  the  fin 
called  tii/i-riine  and  nupeniac. 

liiiuk  HI.  In  tl)c  introduction  he  mentiomefew  «uc- 
cessful  and  unsuccessful  artists,  and  various  causi<s  of  suc- 
cess. Chap.  1  treats  of  the  desi^  and  symuieli^  ol  tem- 


ples, of  •  perfect  numbers,*  and  of  the  names  of  temples,  as 
—inantUtproUylo*,perij>tero9^pteud4)dipterot,  dipterw, 
hifpaethrot  t  chap.  2,  of  the  five  species  of  temples^ 
fii/ciif>xti/fn.i,  mfityloi,  dia$tyU>f,  araeo*tulo$,  eutlyhi: 
chap.  .^.offountlHtions,  and  of  columns  and  their  ornaments. 

Book  IV.  Chap.  1,  of  the  orii^in  of  the  three  kinds  of 
columns,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  ;  and  of  the  oriein  ^ 
of  the  Corinthian  capital :  chap.  2,  of  the  ornametit*  of 
columns:  chap.  3,  of  the  Doric  proiiortions :  chap.  4,  of 
the  proportiifns  of  the  cell  and  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
pronaos  of  a  teni] '  hap.  5,  of  the  aspects  Of  temples: 
chap.  6,  of  the  pmi  tions  of  doors  of  temples:  ehap.7, 
of  Tuscan  temple^:  chap.  H,  of  the  altars  of  the  gods. 

Hook  V.  Of  Public  Hnildings.  Chap.  1,  of  the  fonim 
and  basilica  :  chap.  2,  of  the  treasury,  pri-nn,  and  ciirin : 
chap.  3,  of  the  theatre  and  its  situation :  chap.  4,  of  har- 
mony, of  the  doctrine  of  Aristoxenus:  chap.  S,  of  the 
brawn  vases  (4x*i<0  used  in  tbeaties  for  increasing  the 
sound :  chap.  0,  or  the  diape  of  a  theatre:  chap. 7,  of 
the  ]iorfico  and  other  parts  of  a  theatre :  chap.  S,  of 
the  three  sorts  of  scenes,  the  tratric,  the  cotnic,  and  the 
-atyric;  and  of  the  theatres  of  the  Greeks:  chap.  9,  of 
the  porticoes  and  piv-safres  behind  the  scenes;  and  of 
walks:  chap.  1(»,  of  baths:  chap.  11,  of  the  palaestnt: 
clnp.  ISLof  Jiarboun  and  other  buildings  in  water. 

Book  VI,  Of  ^e  airangement  and  symmetry  of  privflle 
bui!din£r!>.  In  the  introduction  he  speaks  of  the  advanta^res 
of  leaniiu!?,  and  relates  an  anecdote  of  Aristippus,  th« 
philosopher,  (  'hapter  1  treats  of  the  situations  of  build- 
ings, accoaliiig  to  the  nature  and  climate  of  different 
places  :  chap.  2,  of  their  proportions,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  sites :  chap.  3,  of  courts  (cavacdia),  the  Tut- 
ran,  the  Corinthfant  the  tetrattyhn,  the  diiipluvjatum, 
and  the  testudimtum  :  chap.  4,  or  couit.s  atriaXinogsor 
aisles  falae),  the  tablintim  and  the  p<'ristylium  :  diap.  9, 
of  Irirhniii,  nrri\  r  i  t\l/  ap.  jii niic<it}if-<ir ,  and  their  dimen- 
sions :  chap,  (i,  of  the  oeci  ;halls  of  llie  Greeks  ^cii^iKijwij ; 
I  chap.  7,  of  the  aspects  of  different  kinds  of  bnildinp: 
chap.  8,  of  houses  suited  to  penon^  of  various  ranks: 
chap,  of  the  proportions  of  country-houses:  chap.  10,o( 
the  unuigement  and  parts  of  Grecian  houses^  c^somc 
Greek  customs ;  of  pictures  called  XBnia  ;  of  some  di^ 
erepanc  io?  in  Greek  and  Roman  namesof  apartments. &B.; 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  representation  of  Atlas  with  % 
globe  upon  his  diomlden:  chap.  11,  of  the  strength  of 
buildings. 

Book  VII.  Of  the  tlnishing  and  decoration  of  Mvafe 
Buildings.  In  the  introduction,  he  speaks  of  books,  libnr 
ries,  ana  of  book-making ;  of  many  writers  on  the  arts  sod 
sciences,  and  also  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the 

Greeks,  and  their  architects— as  the  temple  of  Diana  si 
Epluxi.^,  of  Apollo  ;tt  M;!i  li;s,  Di'Cires  and  I'loserjiine it 
Eieusis,  of  Jupiter  Ul}inpius  at  Athens,  and  of  IlonOUr 
and  Virtue  at  Koine.  Chap.  1  treats  of  pavetncnti: 
eliap.  2,  of  stucco  :  chap.  3,  of  stucco-work,  and  the  ve- 
tliod  of  preparing  walls  for  ^minting  or  colouring  in  freiCO; 
and  of  the  cm  eiletu-e  ofGreek  plaster :  chap.  4»^itoceo- 
vrork  in  dasni)  places,  and  of  pavements  for  trielinla: 
chap.  5.  of  tlie  u-^e  i>f  painting  in  buiK'.in;;^.,  and  the  differ- 
ent Kinds  of  puf\ire>  proper  for  various  ajiarlnicnts  ;  uftht! 
inferiority  of  »iu  li  deroralioiih  in  tlie  tune  of  \'ilruMiiii  lo 
those  of  the  antieiit  Greeks,  and  an  anecdote  of  a  »ceiic- 
painter  of  .\labanda :  chap.  6,  of  the  preparation  of  marble 
lor  plastering  for  painting :  chap.  7,  of  natural  coloun  or 
such  as  arc  lound  in  the  earth :  chap.  8,  of  vermiUon  and 
quicksilver,  and  of  anthrax ;  and  of  the  method  of  re- 
covering gold  from  old  s^old  embroidery:  chap.  9,  of 
the  pupaiation  of  vermilion,  and  a  test  of  its  purity: 
chap,  lo,  of  artificial  cnlouis  and  of  biiuk  :  chap.  II,  iff 
Alexandrian  blue,  ami  of  burnt  yellow  :  chap.  12,  of  \\hite- 
lead,  of  verdigri^  and  of  red-lead:  chap.  13,  of  purple: 
chap.  Id^  of  ftctitions  eolomsi  purfdes,  attic  ochrsi  sad 
indigo. 

Book  VIII.  Of  Wafer.  Tn  the  tntrodnetJon  some  anticut 

opinions  concerning  water  are  inti*  .il  Chap.  1  treats  of 
the  methtvds  of  finding  water:  eh.ip.  i,  of  nun  water,  of 
climates,  and  of  rivers:  chap.  'X  ol  llie  nature  of  various 
waterH,  of  hot-springs,  of  mineral-waters,  of  poisonous  and 
of  acid  waters,  and  of  remarkable  fountains,  &c. :  chap,  -t, 
the  same  subject  continued,  the  water  of  the  Balearic  iiJes 
good  for  sinering :  cluip.  5,  of  methods  (rf  judging  of  vster: 
I  chap.  6,  of  levelling,  and  of  the  instriunents  used  to  that 
I  purpoM,  the  dioptre,  the  level  (libra  aquaria),  aad  Ot 
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chorobatM:  chRj^  7f  of  eonducting  water,  which  was  done 
in  three  wan,  iv  atKaoa  or  channela,  io  leadan  pipefl* 
and  in  eanhen  tubea— Vitravins  reeommeoda  the  laat; 

alto  of  wells  and  of  cistema. 

Book  IX.  On  the  piiiiciples  of  giionioiiics  and  the  rules 
of  dialling.  Ill  tht'  in'.iiuhu  tioii  lu^  makes  a  I'fW  remarks 
in  praise  of  the  great  ter\iees  ol  inaiiy  of  the  Greek  philo- 
aopnere.  Chap.  1  treats  of  Phito's  method  of  doubling 
the  area  of  a  equare  :  chap.  2,  of  Pythaa;oras's  method  of 
eomtnietiBC  a  rieht-angled  triaog;le:  eoap.  3,  of  Archi- 
medea'a  method  of  detecting  silver  when  mixed  with  ^old, 
alao  of  discoveries  of  Archytas  ofTarentuin  and  of  Eratos- 
thenes of  Cyreuu,  &c. :  chap.  4,  of  the  uiii\  usr  ami  m 
the  planets:  eliap.  5,  of  the  sun'scourse  1hruui;ii  llie  lueive 
saj^ns :  ehap.  (J,  of  the  northern  constellations  :  chap.  7,  of 
the  !>outhern  cooatellatiODS ;  of  the  Chaldteaus,  and  of 
several  Greek  astronoown:  chap.  8,  of  the  construction  of 
dials  by  the  Analemin*:  ehap.9^oftaiiou«dialaandtheir 
fnTcntors. 

Book  X.  Machines.  In  the  introduction  Vifmvius 
notices  a  salutary  law  of  Ephesus,  wiiieh  kept  architects 
and  others  to  their  contracts,  and  reirrets  that  no  such  law 
wa!>  in  force  at  Rome.  Chap.  1  treats  of  machines  and 
engines  generally,  as  scaling-machines,  machines  set  in 
B^oa  by  the  wind,  and  diaught  machinea ;  also  of  the 
boat  and  other  tnachinea :  chape.  2;  3. 4,  and  fi^  of  um- 
chines  of  drauirlit,  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  &c.,  and 
polyspaston  :  chap,  G,  of  Ctesiphon's  contrivance  for  remov- 
iuj4  >freut  \vei<rhts,  wlicn  he  removed  from  the  quarry  the 
stialls  of  the  columns  for  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Kphei>u.s: 
chap.  7,  of  Uie  discovery  of  the  quarry  whence  stone  was 

Siocured  for  the  construction  ol'  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Iphoaua :  chap.  8,  of  the  principles  of  mechanics : 
enapa.  B  and  10,  of  engines  for  nusing  water,  of  the 
ti/mpanum,  and  of  wster-niills :  chap.  11,  of  the  water- 
-in  w  :  chiip.  12,  of  the  machine  of  Ctesibius  lor  raising  j 
.\.Uer  to  a  con-siderable  height:  chap.  13,  of  the  water- 
origan,  a  very  complex  machine,  which  Vitruvius  law  done 
Ills  utmost,  he  )»ayB,  to  explain:  chap.  14,  of  machines  tor 
tueaiiuring  the  distance  you  travel  by  land  or  by  water: 
ehap.  IS^of catapuitM  Mdeoorpions :  chapa.  1^  17*aiid  18, 
ofbalistaeaod  eatapottae :  chap.  19,  of  ntachinee  for  attack, 

of  the  ram  and  the  tower:  chap.  211,  d'  t^ie  ImtoiM'  lor 
lillini;  ditches  :  chap.  21,  of  oilier  turtoisc.i :  chap.  22,  ut 
machines  for  delence. 

Tliere  have  been  many  editions  of  Vitrtivius ;  the  Kditio 
princepe  was  printed,  without  date  or  name  of  printer  or 
pUoe,  about  1480,  at  Rome,  hy  Geovge  Henilt,  in  folio, 
under  the  auperintendenee  of  sulpttHia.  It  ooatneneea, 
without  a  title,  with  '  Io.  Sulpitiiis  Lectori  salutera.  Cum 
div  inumopus  Vifruvii,'  Stc.  Ti>e  sunll  work  of  Frontinus, 
on  Aqueducts,  wa.s  printi  d  with  it.  Tiii'  iievl  idilioii  was 
published  at  Florence,  in  1  lUG,  with  boiiie  otlier  treatises, 
alao  in  folio;  it  is  equally  scaiee  with  the  Kditio  piin- 
eepa.  There  have  been  many  others:  at  Venice,  in  14t)7, 
fill.;  and  again,  in  folio,  with  wood-cuts,  in  1511;  the 
Giunta  edition,  in  octavo^  at  Florence,  in  1513,  also  with 
wood-cuts  ;  reprinted  in  1522;  again  in  1523,  without  place 
or  date  ;  at  Strasburg,  in  (juarto,  in  1543  ;  reprinted  in  1 ").")(), 
with  the  notes  cf  Philander,  which  were  first  nublislied  at 
Rome,  in  l.">44,  w  itliout  the  text ;  at  hyon,  by  rhilaiuU  r,  in 
1X>'2.  in  quarto,  'M.  Vitruvii  Pollionis  de  Architectura 
Libri  Decern  ad  Csesarem  Augustuiu,  omnibus  omnium 
editoribns  longe  emcndatiores,  coUatis  veteribus  exeni- 
nliB»'  &c. ;  in  1507,  in  folio,  at  Venice,  by  Barbaro ;  at 
L\on,  ill  quarto,  in  l.")S(i ;  at  Aui-'rnlaui,  luiiiUd  \iy 
E'izevir,  in  l(>4iJ,  in  lolio,  with  additional  nutes  and  com- 
mentaries, and  some  other  trcati.-ies,  edi1'-d  by  .loliii  dc 
I.jiet ;  at  Naples,  in  l7iW,  in  folio,  with  an  Italian  tran.-*- 
lation  by  the  Marquis  Galiani ;  at  Berhn,  in  2  vols,  quarto, 
in  1800,'  with  a  gtoiiaiy  in  German.  Italian,  French,  and 
English;  at  Strasbnrff.  in  18U7,  in  Svo;  and  in  the  same 
year,  by  Holnu  ider.  at  T-i  ip/.iir,  in  3  vols.  Svo.,  which  is  the 
l)Ost  edition  that  lias  appeared,  Init  it  is  without  plates. 

-M.  QuatieiiKMe  de  t^uiiuy  Hi'/grufihii'  I'lnfcrse/h') 
States  that  the  tiret  manuscript  of  Vitruv  ius  was  luiind  in 
tho  library  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Monte  ("leisino, 
iMMrNaplea, and  that  the  best  is  in  thc'iibiury  of  Franeckcr. 
The  tninslatlona  of  Vitruvius  into  various  languages  arc 
likewise  numerous:  the  following  are  into  French;  by  Jan. 
Martin,  in  1547,  folio,  Paris;  reprinted  in  1572;  by  Jran 
lie  Tournes,  in  ltjl«,  quarto.  (Jeneva  ;  by  Pi  tiraiH,  v.itii 

«ojp|^-piates,  in  i(>7^  ioUu,  Tatis  j  anothci  euition,  by  the 


same  translator,  in  1684 ;  by  Le  Bioul,  in  1816,  quarto^ 
Brussels ;  into  German,  by  Riviua,  in  1548,  foUoi,  N6m* 
berg,  reprinted  in  1(175  at  Baale,  and  again  at  tho  aama 

place  in  1C14;  by  UikK-,  in  17!)G,  2  vols,  (luarto,  l^ipiig; 
the  tirst  volume  coutaii.s  a  Life  ut'  \'itiiivius:  mid  Italian, 
in  l.')2l,  t>v  Benedict  Jovius  and  Ca-sar  Ca-sanatiu*.  one 
of  the  arcliitects  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  folio,  (Jomo ; 
reprinted  at  Venice  in  15-^,  but  without  the  notes  of 
Cicsahanoa ;  and  again,  with  a  lesa  oonkma  index, in  IfiSS. 
The  first  five  booka,  by  CaporaH,  in  ISMi,  fbHo,  Pe- 
rugia ;  by  Barbaro,  in  1550,  folio,  Venice ;  and  again,  Inr 
Barbaro,  in  quarto,  in  1.5({7,  reprinted  in  quarto  in  1584, 
and  ill  small  folio  in  102iJ  and  in  1(>41  ;  and  by  the  Mar- 
ehese  Galiani,  with  the  Latin  text,  in  175K ;  in  folio,  at 
-Vaples,  and,  without  the  Latin,  in  1790 ;  into  Spanish,  in 
1002,  by  Urrea,  folio,  Alcala  de  Uenarez ;  and  at  Madrid, 
in  17B7,  by  Uiiiz  y  Sanz,  large  folio,  witli  plates :  into 
EngUsb,  by  W.  Newton,  in  1771-91,  with  platen  folio, 
London ;  Inr  w.  VTilkins,  R.A.,  in  1812, '  The  Civd  Archi- 
tecture of  vitruvius,'  in  two  part.*.  4to.,  being  a  translation 
of  the  third,  fourth,  fiitii,  and  sixth  books  only;  but  the 
text  i.s  not  entire  and  the  intiodui  timis  are  omitted;  and 
in  1826,  in  royal  8vo.,  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  London,  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  list  of  the  several  editions  and  versions  of 
Vi^viui^  of  which  the  one  hen  nvcn  ia  an  abatiaet.  Hia 
woric  waa  translated  into  Flemish  by  Peter  Koek. 

VITRY-SIR-MARNE.  [Marnk.] 

VITTyii,  111  Botanv,  a  term  most  liequently  applied  to 
the  receptacles  of  oil  v,  hich  are  I'uuukl  in  the  IVuiis  of  Um- 
belliferous jilants.  The  vittie  in  the  pericarps  of  tliese 
plants  are  found  in  two  positions,  either  in  the  depressions 
between  the  tidgea  of  the  pericarp  or  in  the  seed  itself. 
In  the  former  caae  they  are  called  vHtet  doraalei,  md  in 
the  latter  r>//<p  commuturatet.  The  vitta:>  have  the  same 
general  characters  as  the  receptacles  of  oirls,  resins,  &c.  in 
jdants.  Their  sides  are  composed  of  con  ieused  cellular 
tissue,  and  they  always  contain  a  volatile  oil.  ,\ll  the 
volatile  oils  produced  liy  the  naturul  order  L  iubelliteiic.  as 
those  of  anise,  dill,  fennel,  cartway,  ice,  are  obtained 
from  the  fruits  of  these  plants,  commonly  called  the  f^eeds, 
and  in  which  the  oila  have  existed  in  tiie  vitts,  and  do  not 
oeenr  in  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 

The  term  vittan  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  variou.s 
.-Iripes  which  are  found  upon  leaves  nnd  wlmh  either 
;inse  IVom  irregular  distribution  or  entire  deficiency  of 
colouring-matter  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  of  plants. 

\  riTKAU-V.    [CoTK  D'Ou.] 

VITIIE-YAYK,  the  Tamool  nam*,  aometimca  written 
Woetiwnr,  of  tiie  highly  fragrant  roots  of  a  graaa  which 

is  found  in  many  parts  of  India.  These  roots  ai-e  sold  in  this 
country  by  perfumers,  nnd  employed  in  making  brushes 
for  velvet.  They  are  much  more  exteiiMv  ely  employed  in 
India  for  making  tattees,  or  the  framework  for  doots  and 
windows,  which  is  thatched  with  this  fragrant  grass,  and 
which,  bein^  kept  constantly  wet  while  the  hot  winds  are 
blowing  outside,  allow  the  air  to  enter  tlie  house  only  after 
it -has  been  cooled  down  by  the  enqiondion  of  the  water. 
This  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  the  ftagrance  for  which 
the  root-,  are  so  reinui kiihlt  .  A  Fi'i'nch  aullior  has  made 
out  of  the  plant  whieh  yields  tins  root  a  new  ircnus,  which 
he  calls  Vetiveria,  and  the  species  \'.  odorafissima :  luit 
the  plant  is  well  known,  and  wius  first  described  by  Het/., 
in  1786,  under  the  name  of  Andropogon  muricatu'm.  It 
is  sometimes  formed  with  a  few  other  apcdes  into  the 
genua  Anatherum.  This  ia  however  now  usually  con- 
siilered  only  a  subdivision  of  Andropoffon,  many  of  which 
spei  ies  are  remaikable  lor  the  fintrranee  uf  their  leaves,  n> 
Leinoii-grass,  .\u<li opoi^on  ScluiMianthus.  A.  ( 'alumus  aro- 
maticus,  and  others.  .Messi^.  VauqucUn  and  Henry  each 
analyzed  these  roots,  though  from  their  different  names 
they  supposed  the  plants  must  be  distinct ;  but  the  annlpea 
confirmed  each  otlier.  A  resin  of  a  brownish-red  colour, 
having  the  odour  of  myrrh,  was  obtained ;  colouring- 
matter  solulde  in  water,  a  free  organic  acid,  with  salts  of 
lime,  niaguesiH,  aluinio;!,  ;in  oxide  <.if  iron,  with  starch 
and  ligiiine.  M.  (,'as-  oiiUuiud  by  distillation  from  these 
j  roots  a  volatile  oil  lieliler  llian  wnter,  with  some  very  lia- 
1  inunt  di.>tilled  water.  It  is  now  used  to  a  consideiabl'e  e\- 
tm!  In  pci  fiimei-s  under  a  variety  of  names. 

MVAliAlS,  LE,  or  VIYAK£2,  LE,  a  province  of  (lie 
government  of  Ijanguedoc  in  France,  bminded  on  the  north 
liy  Le  Fon  z.  a  sulidivision  of  the  governtnent  of  I.e 
LyouaiSj  on  tiie  cast  by  the  government  of  Daupliiu;,  y 
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iVom  which  it  is  upftrated  by  the  Rhfine ;  on  the  south  by 
VVt/tgeoM,  ot  bidiopne  of  Uz£s ;  on  the  Mmtb^eak  hy  Ln 
C^cimes;  on  Hbe  treat  by  Le  G^^rmdmn;  md  on  the 

noith'West  by  Le  Velav — all  four  provinces  of  the  govem- 
Ment  of  Tjinsjuedoe.    Le  Vivaniis  took  it-s  name  from  the 


the  first  Venetian  who  painted  what  h  called  in  oil;  hU 
1MpietureinttiMnMimrkdatadl473:  it  isnowinlte 
diin«hor8«aHCM«ffniinieFu>lott  Venice.  Hs 


city  of  Viviers  ;  it  was  antiently  incUi<ic(i  in  the  country  of  taste  lor  that  stylo. 


several  pictures  in  oil  and  n  tempera,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  generally  in  variouu  compartmenta,  but  in  exeeutnt 


the  Helvh,  the  Sogalauni,  antf  the  Allobroges,  all  Celtic 
nations,  and  now  forms  the  depaKmentof  Ard^che  [Ak- 
nscHB],  of  wliich  Privas  is  the  chief  town.  I^Privas.] 
liC  Vivarais  was  divided  into  Le  Hurt  Yivanis  in  the 
north,  and  Le  Bas  Vivarais  in  the  Muth.  The  mountains 
of  the  north-west  part  are  volcanic  and  rest  on  the  high  pri- 
mitive table-land  of  central  France.  [Vklav,  Lr.]  The 
table-land  slopes  rapidly  to  tlie  south-east  down  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  RhOnc,  wnerc  the  primitive  ro('k-s  arc  covered  by 
later  formations.  Red  sandstone,  probably  correspondinip:  to 
]|he  old  red  sandstone  of  EnKlsnd,  rests' on  the  primitive^ 
toekst  and  it  in  turn  covered  oy  the  Junt  limeetone  which  ^ 
'occupies  the  valley  of  the  RhAne.  The  Toleanie  rocks 
produced  by  the  action  of  which  Mont  Mezene  was  the 
centre,  extend  nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  opposite 
Mboteliinart.  [Velay,  Le.]  Viviera  is  a  small  town,  on 
the  iAf^ht  or  west  bank  of  the  Rhdne.  Its  btreets  are  nar- 
row, dirty,  and  ill-built ;  and  the  cathedral  has  nothing  re- 
markable except  it5  elevated  site.  The  bishop's  house  and 
the  seminary  for  the  priesthood  are  the  principal  buildings 
in  the  town.  The  population  in  1831  was  1S84  for  the 
town,  or  2536  for  tne  whole  commune.  The  townsmen 
manufacture  thrown  silk  and  woollen  cloths,  and  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  and  silk.  There  arc  three  yearly  fairs.  There 
I.S  an  observaton,'.  The  diocese  of  Vivien  comprehends 
the  department  of  Arddche :  the  bishop  ie  a  iuflngan  of 
the  archbibhop  of  .\vignon.  (Scrape,  Mmoir  on  the 
GeUngji  a/"  CmtnU  J^rartee.) 

VI'VARES,  VRANQOIS,  a  celebrated  engraver,  bom 
at  Lodeve,  near  Montpellier,  in  1712,  and  died  in  London 
in  17^2.  He  was,  it  is  said,  oritrinally  a  tailor,  hut  he  did 
not  kecploiu^  to  (h.-it  occupatimi.  He  came  early  (o  Eiil;- 
Jand,  and  learned  landscape-engraving  here  from  J.  B. 
Ubntelain,  but  being  posseted  of  great  ability,  he  studied 
from  nature  direct,  and  formed  a  s^)e  of  hia  own.  Hta 
great  excellence  was  in  fbliage,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
bent  engravers  after  Claude,  'and  prrscrvn!,'  snys  Strutt, 
•as  much  of  the  picturesque  beauties  uf  that  admirable 
painter  as  could  be  expressed  by  two  colours  only.'  Strutt 
continues,  '  He  kept  a  print^hop  in  Newport  Street,  near 
Newport  Market,  for  a  conaderable  length  of  time,  where 
he  died  some  few  yem  met,  Hia  widow  still  continues 
in  the  same  shop  (I9B^  and  carries  on  the  print-selling 
business.* 

Vivares  etched  also  with  preat  freedom.  His  print.s  are 
not  uncommon  :  Huber.in  his  'Manuel  des  Amateurs,' &c., 
mention!*  fil^y-seven,  many  of  which  are  English  land- 
scapes. Strutt  notices  only  four,  all  after  Claude  Lorraine. 
His  works  are  unequal ;  some  are  hard,  and  are  totally  de> 
.Hcient  la  aerial  perspective— a  defect  perhaps  of  the  pic- 
tures engraved,  for  in  his  works  after  Claude,  who  was  a 
great  master  in  this  respect,  the  aerial  perspective  is  well 
expressed. 

Vl  VARI'.NI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  painters 
in  tlic  lirieenlli  century,  of  the  i>!aiiil  of  Mviiano  at  Venice. 

The  olJe-sl  of  this  family,  the  reputed  Luigi  Vivarini  the 
Elder,  lived  about  1414,  according  to  a  picture  in  the 
church  of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Fkolo  at  Venice,  inscribed 
with  his  name  and  this  date;  but  as  this  is  the  on!y  work 
attributed  to  him,  Lanzi  doubts  whether  there  were  two 
Luigis;  and,  as  the  inscription  is  not  au  auloj^raph,  he 
concUule^  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  name  or  in  the 
date,  and  that  the  picture  may  be  the  work  of  Luigi  Viva- 
rini calh'd  the  Younger, who  ItvodtowBrdB  ttic  ckwe  oTUie 

fifteenth  centurv'. 

Ridolfi  and  ^anetti  mention,  after  Luigi,  a  Giovanni 
and  an  Antonio  Vivarini,  or  Da  Murano ;  but  Lanzi  has 
shown  that  thisGHovanni  was  a  German,  known  as  Joannes 

de  Ali  inaiiia,  or  Johann  Alamanus.  [Venkti.w  School.] 
There  is  mention  of  Antonio  as  late  a^i  l-lvil ;  be  painted 
several  works  in  company  with  .lohan  Alamanus  and  his 
own  brother  Bartolomeo  Vivarini.  Some  of  his  pictures 
are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  they  arc  richly 
coloured,  and,  for  the  period*  well  drawn :  there  is  one  of 
these  works  in  the  Venetian  Academy,  inscribed  '  Joannes 
de  Alemania  et  .\nt<jnius  dc  Muriano  pin\it.' 
Bartolomeo  was  a  more  dutltngu)i>bed  |xuateri  ^ 


Luigi  dei  Vivarini  the  Younger  was  likewise  a  good 
painter  for  his  period,  1480.  His  masterpiece  is  St.  Jerome 
caressing  a  Lion,  from  which  some  monks  arc  flyii^W 
fear,  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Girolamo  at  Venice^  IntM 
Sala  delie  Antiche  Pitture,  in  the  Venetian  Acaden^, 
there  are  several  pieces  by  BartokHoeo  and  I^ngi  Wvkriiii. 

(ZanetU,  DMa  PUtmm  Fttimmiia  ;  hum^Stmafitl- 
riray  See.) 

VIVERRA.  [VivKRRiD.*.] 

VIVE'RRID.ii.    Lmnseus  thus  defines  his  genus  Vi- 

verra  • —  *  r 

Dentet primore*  vi:  mtenaodiis  brevioriiMM,-  Jfe<sm 


plus  quaro  tree.  Lingua  retmrsum,  anps  nnitela.i  '9^ 

gun  cxserti. 

The  species  comprised  under  this  penus,  in  the  twelAli 
edition  of  the  Sijxtrma  Xatiirtp,  are  IcAlMMlMI,  napp, 
uaricyi,  ]tutoriu>i,  zibetha,  And  genetta.  •  ■ 

Linnicus  places  the  gcnos  between  Felit  and  JAnMsi- 

The  Civ^tet  (fltserra)  of  Caviar  sie  aitailgM.  bi  Ms 
lart  edition  of  tho  Mgm  Animal^  iMtmen  ths  Dap 
(Cant'g)  and  the  Hymaa.  wbidi  are  inunadiatelyMlma 
by  the  Cats.  •       •      v  }.' 

The  Civets  are  subdivided  into,  1,  Tlie  Civets,  properly 
so  calle<l  {Viterra,  Cuv.) ;  2,  The  Genets  {Gentlt.i,  Cuv.); 
3,  The  Paradoxure  (Paradoxurw,  F.  Cuv. : ;  4,  The  Man- 
goutiei  (Iferpfstet,  HI.) ;  5,  The  8urieates  (i?^MM0,'Ili.^; 
and,  6,  The  Mangvet  {Crossarchut,  P.  OvfS  '  ' 

Cuvier  says  of  this  group  that  the  genera '  coibptitg 
it  have  three  false  molars  above,  and  four  below,  ins <sii> 
tenor  of  which  sometimes  fall  out ;  two  rather  htue 
tuberculous  teeth  above,  a  single  one  below,  and  two 
]irojccting  tubercles  on  the  inside  of  their  lower  eonine 
anteriorly,  the  rest  of  that  tooth  being  more  or  less  t\rt»er- 
cuiuus.  Tlieir  tongue  he  describes  as  beset  witb'diM 
and  rough  papUlaB;  tlieir  elawa  anriiiaad  nMMir'kiiia 
walking ;  and  there  is  near  their  nni 
pouch,  where  particular  tjlands 
often  odoriferous  substance.  *  .)  ( 

Mr.  Swaitison  g;ives  the  family  Mmleli'dof  a  perilltm 
between  the /'Wit/d?  and  the />irf?//)AK/rt'.  ! 

At  the  head  of  the  Mustdidtp  he  places  gttteh 
Ruzmtia,  HI.  and  Crottarcktu,  Ouv.,  and  tUte  (MMs  'tte 
following  soMmHiea:-:  •       '  •  **" 

Viverrinsp.  Miuh-Tf^ensrlft. 

Characters. — Three  false  grindera  above,  four  below, 
the  anterior  lower  one*  not  always  permanent ;  two  rather 
large  tuberculous  teeth  above,  one  below ;  on  the  b\Ber 
side  of  the  lower  carnivorous  tooth  arc  two  project^ 
tubercles;  tongue  prickly  ;  pouch  beneath  the. tail.  , 

Genera  -.—Cynictit,  Ogilbs  ;  Herpeiie9,l\\. ; 
Linn.;  Grnetta,  Uesa.:  Cryftopro^  atmiB^\.li 
doxurm,  F.  Cuv.  '      ,   ,  fi 

Muatelime.  MearUiUt  &c.  .•  .1 

C3laraefer».-^tHng4eelli,^;  canines,  y^-^ ;  ijliii^ 

4-4      6_5  .-s. 

or  one  ot  which  only  is  tuberculous;  IM» 

small,  oval;  ears ritort, round  ;  body  long,  slender;  IK* 

shoi-t. 

Genera; — Pnlnriti.f.    ('uv.  ;    Murirt,  Cuv.:  MepUti, 
Cuv.;  Mt/'/'iii.^,  F.  Cuv.;  /.(//r./,  Kay.  with  the 
Enht/dra,  Fleui. ;  Guio,  Storr  ;  liate/iis,  F.  Cuv. 

For  the  last  subfamily,  Umiufr,  see  Ursid.£. 

The  Fiverrituh  Mr.  J.  £.  Cray's  third  ikmily  of  JMMr, 
is  the  first  of  his  second  snbdivkon  of  tlMt  fiuii^t  ^ 
Neerophaga. 

The  Viverrina  comprise  the  following 

Genera: — T'irrrra ;   Proielrs  ;   Priouodon  ;  Genfttd; 
Galidia:  Galicd'i;   Herpesteg ;  Mungoz :  Afifar;  ff^' 
iintmia  ;  Via;  (^rosiarcnm ;  R^zerna  ;  Hrmi!^"!'' : 
mdoTitrut ;   Pagnma ;   Arctictu;  Cynogah ;  Cryyt^'- 
procla  ;  and  Batsaris. 

The  Viverrina  in  Mr.  Grayli  antagMBent  stand  between 
the  HyeenifM  and  tlie  Cbn^. 

Vi  verra  (Cuv.). 

Genetic  CAo»«c/ffr.— Th«  deep  pouch  situated  b«twi« 
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the  iinaa  and  the  icxnal  org&n»,  divided  into  two  bafes 
filled  mtfa  an  abundRnt  eonerate  wotion  of  the  «oiuisteQoe 
of  pomml§  cxhalini;  a  ttrong^  musky  odour,  secreted  by 
■iMda  whieh  aurround  the  pouch.  Pupil  of  the  eye  round 
ianag  the  fky.  Clawa  only  half  retractile. 


.  Itantal  toflMda  ^-lodaon, 
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M.  F.  OoTier  leraarlu  that  this  xystpm  o(  dentition,  a 
rut  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  article  Iciineuhon,  is 
(•onimoii  to  tlie  Civets,  Manj^ousts,  Oenets,  and  Pam- 
tloxures  that  it  is  specially  charactpiised  by  tiio 

number  of  tutierculous  molars,  viz.  two  in  the  upper  jaw 
sind  a  sinsla  OM  in  the  lower  jaw.  These  animals  there- 
-Ibfe,  ke  diMrrai,  wnUd  Mam  to  take  their  atatioa  in  the 
erdcr  ef  laawnriftitwa  Oam^mra  befhre  the  Do^s,  which 
have  two  tuberculom  molars  in  each  jaw  ;  but  the  Civets, 
tiRvinij  their  canine  teeth  much  less  sharp  and  much  more 
approximated  to  the  form  of  the  tuborcnloii!,  teeth  than  the 
Du^s,  are  really  lew  camivurous  than  thcni,  and  con- 
M-quentlv  come  nearer  to  the  Raccoons  and  the  Bears,  by 
whieh  M.  ¥.  Cuvier,  in  common  with  moat  soologiats,  ter- 
■iBatw  tht  aeiiae  of  Candvoeoai  Mamniala  properly  so 
flailed. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Bennett,  in  his  Toirer  Menagerie,  observes 
that  the  pronp  of  animals  comprised  under  the  s^eiu  He 
name  of  i'lvcrrn  by  Linnaeus  is,  perhaps,  the  most  puzzlin?, 
and  certauily  ttic  least  understood,  amongst  the  true 
Carmvora,  and  hence  there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  defin- 
ing its  limits  and  distinguishing  the  species  which  com- 
poeeit*  UndertheKDua  Viverra,  he  feniarks,  Jinnaeus 
comprehended  a  aenea,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a 
congeries,  of  quadrupeds,  diflVritiE:  fiom  each  other  so 
remarkiibly  in  form,  in  structure,  and  in  habits,  as  to 
render  it  absolutely  impossible  to  lindchaiactei-s  by  which 
they  might  be  circumscnbiHl  and  isolated  from  their 
fellows.  Linn^'a  definition  of  the  ^euus,  therefore,  says 
Mr.  Bennett  in  ooDtiauatioii,althoufih  purposely  expressed 
in  tems  the  moat  vague  and  indtebnot,  does  not  exclude 
«uch  animab  as  from  their  olmous  ntltnities  he  could  not 
refrain  from  referrinir  to  other  groups,  whilst  it  does  not 
■  include  one  half  of  the  .••pecies  Mhieh  he  ha.s  arranged 
under  it.  The  Ichneumon  of  the  Nile,  the  Suricate  of  the 
Cape,  llieCoati  of  South  America,  the  Stinking  Weasels  of 
the  north,  the  Civet  of  Barbary,  the  Genet  of  the  East,  the 
Katel  of  South  Africa,  and  otbeia  equally  diitaat  in. 
nlBnitf,  wen  awe pt  into  thia  eommon  reoeptaele. 

Tbia  anangement,  as  Mr.  Bennett  states,  brought  to- 
icjether  animals  tnily  dipitiirracl'',  ntiuMie  claws, 

tongues  covered  with  sharp  papillie.  i  nmuc  ti-cth  of  groat 
power  and  molars  formed  for  tt  iuinL:  fli-sh.  consequently 
in  a  high  degree  s-anguinary  and  carnivorous  in  their 
habits,  into  close  contact  wi'th  others  positively  planti- 
jpnde,  having  exserted  claws,  smooth  tongnea,  ana  teeth 
of  little  power  for  lacerating  aoimal  food— in  abort  with 
nninala  nmre  or  leaa,  in  aqme  instaacea  entirely',  vegetable 
feeders. 

•  The  pcnus  thus  formed.*  Mr.  Bennett  adds,  '  presented 
so  hetcrofjeiieous  a  combination,  that  tlie  difficulty  was 
rather  where  to  stop  in  the  dispersion  of  the  dissimilar 
materials  of  which  it  was  comi>osed,  than  where  to  com- 
anence  the  necewaiy  operation;  and  in  consequence 
nearly  adoten  genera,  nm  hanginc  together  in  one  con- 
tinued aeries,  bat  scatter^  throoin  Tariooa  paili  of  the 
.system,  and  most  of  them  essentially  distinct,  have  been 
the  result  of  the  dismemberment  of  this  single  group. 

''Hie  tnie  Civets,  to  which  the  genus  J'lirrra  is  now 
restricted,  yield  in  the  extent  of  their  carnivorous  propen- 
jdHea  to  ttie  cats  alone,  whom  they  approach  very  closely 
in  many  points  of  their  zoological  chancter,  as  well  as  in 
their  prwatoiy,  aan^inaiy,  and  nocturnal  habita.  In 
addition  to  the  six  inciaois  and  two  canines  which  are 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  true  Cdrnivora,  they  have  on 
ea<?h  side  and  in  each  jaw  six  molars,  one  of  which  is  i>e- 
culiarly  adapted  for  lacerating  flesh,  wliile  the  rest  are 
more  or  lc«  of  the  ordinary  form.  Their  tongues  arc  fur- 
nished with  the  same  elevated  and  pointed  papillae  which 

S' ve  so  remarkable  an  asperity  to  those  of  the  cats,  and 
eir  ckun  are  half  retmctile.  The  toes  are  five  in  nam- 
bar  on  each  of  their  feet,  ood  fheir  eztranitiea  akme  tn 
milled  to  the  ^rround  in  mdkiQC}  tbe  aalimlii  nre  otAiie* 
^     V.  U.,  No.  1007. 


queotly  eompletely  digitigmdc.  But  the  most  distinctive 
enameter  of  the  group  eon^a  in  an  opening  near  the  taiL 
leadini^  into  a  double  cavity  of  considerable  site,  furnished 
with  glands  and  follicles  for  the  secretion  of  the  peculiar 
odoriferous  substance  so  well  known  as  tiie  produce  of  the 
civet,  and  from  which  the  animal  derives  its  name.* 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  No.  2514  of  the  Phjfttologieal  Series  exhibits  the 
male  organs  of  generation,  with  tbe  jcrincal  integument. 
soei|.gttndii,  scrotum,  rectum,  ana  aoua  of  the^xihct 
( Vitwra  Zibetha,  Linn.\  The  testes  are  concealed  in  the 
scrotum,  from  \\hich  liic  spermatic  chords  may  !)c  seen 
ascending  to  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  where  the  \a.sa  dcfe- 
ienti.i  quit  the  chords  to  ]);iss  to  th>  base  of  the  small 
prostate  :  tliere  aic  no  vesiculit  .seniin-vles.  Tlie  muscular 
part  of  the  urethra  is  of  jrreat  length  :  Cowpcr  s  jjlands  arc 
situated  on  each  ude  of  its  termination:  that  ou  the  left 
side  is  exposed  immediately  behind  the  left  cms  penb, 
which,  in  Inc  pr<  pnration,  has  been  detached  from  its  bony 
connection,  ilie  penis  is  contiiuied  from  the  junction  of 
the  t«o  crura  t"orwa^^ls  in  tVont  of  the  pubis  to  the  small 
j)reputium,  which  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
enlargement  caused  by  the  scent-glands :  the  glans  penis, 
which  has  a  pointed  form,  is  bent  downwards.  The  large 
orifices  of  the  two  lateral  scent-glands  are  situated  just 
within  a  longitudinal  fissure  bounded  by  two  labia,  wnich 
have  been  divaricated  in  the  specimen,  and  a  section  has 
been  removed  from  the  riglit  gland  :  the  fis.vuro  is  situated 
between  the  jireputium  and  scrotum.  No.  i")!.")  is  a  pre- 
paiatiiia  of  the  prostatic  and  muscular  parts  of  the  uretina, 
penis,  scrotum,  aniu,  and  aJial  glands  of  a  Viverrine  quad- 
nipcd.  No.  2797  shom  the  female  organs  of  a  zibet. 
Thia  preparation  ia  loapended  by  the  peritoneal  capsulea 
of  tile  ovaria,  whieh  looaely  sunound  tnoee  parts,  bot  liave 
been  here  reflected  from  them.  ^Ilie  ovarian  ligamenta 
are  seen  pa.s.-ing  upon  the  posterior  parts  of  the  eomua 
uteri ;  the  lallopian  tubes  run  in  a  lortu<  us  direction 
along  the  anterior  part  of  the  ovarian  capsules  ;  they  ter- 
minate, not  at  the  apex,  but  by  tho  side  of  the  extremity 
of  the  uterine  comu,  which  forms  a  small  cflpcum.  The 
broad  peritonesJ  and  the  round  fibroua  li^jaments  are 
attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  comua  uteri.  The  bodjr 
of  the  uterus  as  well  as  the  comua  are  preserved  entire : 
the  v,i.:ina  is  hitl  <i[;cn.  slmwitig  its  longitudinally  wrinkled 
inner  suriacc  ruul  its  mflcCcd  coui-se.  The  uiitiary  Mad- 
der and  rect'.iiii.  llic  vclva  and  anus,  the  large  lulcrvcning 
peritoneal  glandular  pouch,  and  (he  anal  inlands,  are  also 
aeveiaUy  here  shown.  No.  2708  exhibits  the  feuiale 
organs,  with  the  large  intestine  and  urinary  bladder,  of  a 
dret.  (Fiverm  eivetta^  Schreb.)  Tbe  ovaria  approach 
nearer  to  the  glnbular  form  tlian  usual.  Tliey  are  situated 
in  shallow  capsules,  on  one  side  of  which  the  oviduct  com- 
mences by  a  large  elongated  aperture.  The  comua  uteri 
arc  long,  slender^  compressed,  straight  canals.  The  corpus 
uteri  is  equally  simple,  but  very  short :  the  vagina  is  long. 
The  urethro-eexual  canal  opens  externally  on  a  prominent 
vulva,  above  which  there  is  a  semilunar  cutaneous  de- 
pression, which  receives  the  ducts  of  two  large  scent-glands : 
a  section  is  removed  from  the  right  gland  to  show  its  fol- 
licular stmcturc.  A  similar  section  has  been  removed 
from  the  anal  gland,  and  bristles  are  iiiserted  into  the 
orifices  of  both  these  secreting  organa.  {Git.) 

Example,  I'iverra  cirelUi. 

Description, — Length  of  the  elongated  body  from  two 
to  three  leet;  tail  ^ut  half  as  long'  as  the  body.  Uei|;ht 
firom  ten  inches  to  a  Ibot.  Hair  of  the  body  long,  orownish- 

grey,  with  mnncrous  interrupted  tiansverse  black  bands  or 
spots  of  11k'  same  colour.  The  hairs  on  the  ridge  or 
middle  line  of  the  back  trom  lictwcm  the  shoulders  are 
longer,  and  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  the  pleiL-^ure  of 
the  animal.  Legs  and  most  part  of  tail  black;  upjier  lip 
and  sides  of  the  neck  almost  white.  Eyes  surrounded  each 
by  a  black  p<^h.  Two  or  three  black  bands  pass  from 
the  base  of  the  eats  obliquely  towards  the  ahouldec  and 
neck,  which  last  has  a  broad  black  patch. 

/.'  '■u//'y. — North  of  Africa. 

i.S-c. — The  civet  apprnaehc!  in  its  habits  nearest 
to  tho  foxes  and  smaller  cats,  preferring  to  make  its  pre- 
datory excursions  again.st  birds  and  smaller  quadrupeds 
in  the  night,  although,  like  these  camivora,  it  will  «ec^ 
aionally  attack  its  prey  in  tbe  da>iime. 

In  n  itate  of  captivity  it  becomes  in  a  degree  tame,  biif 
Strer  flunOlM^  fttul  is  dangerous  to  bnndl,'.    The  vdung 
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are  led  on  rarinaceoiu  food,  millet-pap  for  imtance,  ^vith  a 
little  flesh  or  fish ;  and,  when  old,  on  raw  flesh.  Many  of 
them  Mre  kept  in  North  AlVica  to  obtain  the  perfume 
which  hears  the  name  of  the  anioial,  and  brinsrs  a  high 
price.   The  civet  is  procured  by  scraping  the  inside  of  the 

f oucliwitli  an  iron  spatula  at  intervals  alxiiit  twic  e  a'vcik. 
f  the  animal  is  in  pood  condition  and  a  male,  especially 
if  he  lias  been  irritated,  a  dram  or  therealjoiils  is  oliMmed 
each  time.  The  quantity  collected  from  the  lemalc  doea 
not  equal  that  secreted  by  the  male.  Civet,  like  most 
othftr  articles  of  this  naluret  la  much  adulterated,  and  it  is 
larc  to  pet  it  quite  pure.  The  adulteration  is  effected 

witli  Mil  t  or  nil  U)  nialu'  if  henviiT. 

AnioDi;  tlic  '  Poitiait-,  (j)u>  l(nu's  Animaux,  poissons, 
serpents,  herbes  ct  arbres,  honirins  et  reniiiK'S  d'Arabic, 
Egvpte,  et  ^Vsie,  observcz  par  P.  lielon  du  Mans'  (1557;  is 
one  of '  La  Civetle,  qu'on  nommoit  andennement  Hyena,* 
with  the  following  quatrain  : — 

•  Vojjnt  ftvy.  III  v.fv  <lc  U  C'urtlc 
l<e  Trn)  pnrirait;  qqt  WWA  »biD«l:<mmfnt 
Pkr  taa  coadiiU  le  Hue,  fNNir  morenimt, 
Odrur.  qvie  plus  •  tcMir  an  loahiuh'.' 

The  civet  in  the  Tower,  from  which  Mr.  Bennett  took 
liis  description  and  figure,  never  jirodnccd  any  civet  there, 
although  it  was  a  male,  and,  when  Mr.  Uennett  wrote,  had 
been  a  year  in  that  menagerie. 


Till-  Civil. 


Dr,  Horsfleld,  in  his  Zort'nr^kal  Researchet,  flffurcs  and 
describe-4  two  Javanese  f'irrnrr,  vii,  Fimrq  Mutimga, 
var.  Jiiranira,  and  J'li  t'rm  nrssc 

or  the  fii-st,  the  Ltnnik  of  the  .Iavane>o,  Miisanff-hulnn 
of  the  Malays,  he  say.s,  that  jt  so  nearly  resembles  the 
Vivprra  gr/irtta  in  size  and  coloor  that  several  authors 
have  described  it  under  that  name.  It  al«o»  he  states, 
remmbTes  the  CJenet  in  its  manners  and  habits.  *  If  tak<:n 
rAi'uc  ynunj;,  it  becoines  pjilii'T'.t  and  t'entlo  during  con- 
fineinenl,  and  reeeiM  ^  readily  animal  and  vcsrctable  food. 
It  requires  little  attenlidn,  and  even  (-(in'eT'.fs  it?*elf  w  ith  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  meals  ol'the  natives,  with  tish,  egg.s, 
rice,  potatoes,  &c.,  the  .structure  of  its  teeth  being  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  a  vegetable  diet.  It  BF^fers  however 
delicate  aitd  pulny  fruits ;  but  when  pressed  by  hunger, 
also  atUcks  iowlii  and  birds.  It  is  most  abundant  near 
the  villages  Fifuatetl  at  the  confines  of  large  forests.  It 
ciii-'iueN  a  simple  nest  in  the  manner  of  smiirrels,  of  dry 
leaves,  grass,  or  small  twigs,  in  the  forks  ol'larse  l)ianrhes 
or  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  From  tliese  it  sullies  fuith  at 
night  to  visit  the  sheds  and  hcn-roo.-»ts  of  the  natives,  in 
search  of  eggn,  chickens,  &c.  Its  rambles  are  akso  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  gardeos  and  plantations,  where 
fhiits  or  every  description  wHhin  H* reach,  and  paTtientaHy 
pine-apples,  suffer  exiromt'ly  from  its  depredations.  The 
coffee-plantations  in  .lava  aie  greatly  m tested  by  the  IV- 
verru  Mus<iiip:ii  :  in  .vonie  p  irts  of  the  island  it  has  on  this 
account  obtained  the  name  of  the  coffee-rat.  It  devours 
ilie  berries  in  large  tpiantitics,  and  its  visits  arc  soon  dis- 
covered by  parcels  of  seeda  which  it  discharges  unchanged. 
It  selects  only  the  rinest  and  most  peiftct  Ihiits,  and  the 
seeds  are  eagerly  collected  by  the  natives,  as  the  coffee  is 
*.luis  ot)1ained  without  the  tedious  process  ot'  removing  its 
niemliranaceous  arillus.  The  injurious  effeets  oreasioned 
hy  the  ravages  of  the  Lir.vak  in  the  coft'ee-plantations  are 
hcwevir  fully  counterbalanced  hy  its  propagating  the 
plant  in  various  parts  of  the  forests,  and  p.articularly  on 
the  declivities  of  the  fertile  hills:  these  spontaneous 
^roToa  of  a  valuable  Urait  in  various  parte  of  tne  western 
wtriets  of  Java  afford  to  the  nativee  no  inooniiderable 


harvest,  while  the  accidental  discovery  of  them  aurpriser 
and  delights  the  traveller  in  the  most  sequeetend  parts  oi 
the  island.'  (Zoological  Retearchet  in  Java.) 

llf'rra  rassf,  and  Viverra  zibelha. 

Description  (if  I  'it  crra  rasse. — Hair  stiff,  considerably 
lom,',  with  a  downy  appendage  at  the  base.  General 
colour  tawny-grey,  variegated  with  dark  brown  lines  and 
.snots.  Eitrlit  da'ik  lines  extend  longitudinally  from  the 
sliouidors  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Intermeiliate  lines  con- 
tinued and  regular,  exterior  lines  tliglitly  interrupted  and 
the  Ixown  of  them  varied  with  liclU«!r  shades  of  tawngr. 
Sides  marked  with  several  interrupted  Knee  whieh  appear 
also  on  the  shoulders  and  thiph-.  llt  ud  alx)ve  and  upper 
narts  of  the  neck  banded  alt.  i natily  wiUi  tawny  and 
blown.  A  black  spot  on  the  anterior  canlhui  of  the  cyo 
and  at  the  ha.se  of  the  ear;  extremity  of  the  auricle  grev 
externally,  its  internal  surface  furnished  with  several  small 
tufts  of  whitish  hairs.  Lips,  cheeks,  and  under  side  of  the 
neck  lighter,  ^yish  slightly  divemfied  with  tawny.  A 
lonijiftidinal  line  from  the  ears  along  the  sides  of  the  neck 
towanls  the  shoulders.  Several  transverse  bands  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck  :  two  of  the><>  mark  the  neck 
with  a  fitrure  resembling  the  letter  Y.  Lower  part  of  the 
extremities,  breast,  and  inner  side  of  the  thighs  satiu^ed 
blackish  brown  with  an  ol^cure  reddish  lustre.  Ab<!o:nea 
beneath  blackish  gi-ey  with  a  tawny  hue.  Tail  w  ilh  eight 
blackish  rings,  the  intermediate  rings  grejr,  the  colour  De- 
coming  gradtially  more  diluted  nno  whitish  toward*  the 
extremity.  The  lawny  predominates  generally  over  the 
grey  in  the  vo'iii<:,  in  which  the  lines  and  Lands  are  ob- 
srurely  marked.  Entire  length  from  end  of  muzzle  tploot 
of  tail  one  fjot  eleven  inches :  tail  twelve  inches. 

This  is  the  n(u.st'  of  the  Javanese,  who  term  the  odorifi^ 
rons  secretion  dedet  otjibet. 

Dr.  Honfleld,  (h>m  whoee  woric  we  have  drawn  tlda  de- 
scription, says  that  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  the  Viverra 
zibetha,  the  Titnsfitilitii:^  of  the  Malays,  forwarded 
fiom  Sumatra  liy  Sir  StanUnrd  Raffles,  aflbraed  the  ineaiui 
of  showint:  more  dislinclly  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eat-f 
hy  a  caretnl  comparison.  The  Tan^galutig  was  two  feet 
SIX  inches  long,  and  the  tail  eleven  niches.  Tlie  propor- 
tions of  the  parts  of  the  body  in  the  two  animals  were 
very  different.  Viverra  Ziletha  is  comparatively  stout, 
the  neck  short  and  thick,  and  the  breast  full  and  dis- 
tended. Tlie  head  is  regularly  attenuated  and  wedge- 
shaped  in  the  Pusse:  in  the  Tunggaluiig  it  is  swelled, 
ruuiuiecl.  and  l)ulging  before  the  ears  ;  then  contracted 
very  abruptly  to  a  short  muzzle.  The  ears  are  ten  lines 
distant  in  the  Rnnse  and  two  inches  in  the  .?(6e/^,  which 
gives  a  veijr  difi'erent  physiognomy  to  the  t«A 
The  tail  is  nearly  cylindrical  in  the  Tknggatm^t  m  fhe 
Riisne  it  is  regularly  atlenuateil  to  a  point.  The  fUr  of  tht 
two  quadrupeds  \*  vciv  ihtb  rent :  rigid,  coarse,  and  rather 
scanty  in  the  Rnsse ;  dose,  soft,  and  w  ith  much  down  at  the 
ba.se  in  the  Tanggalung,  its  thickness  giving  a  peculiarity 
to  the  tail  of  the  latter.  Viverra  zibetha  has  a  single 
black  line  o(  eonsideiable  breadth  in  the  hi^beit  part  of 
the  baek,  bonnded  on  eadi  side  hy  a  white  Ime ;  exterior 
to  this  is  an  intomipted  line  of  a  ^nrk  colour,  and  the  rest 
of  the  back  and  sides  is  covered  with  smaller  spots  so  dis- 
posed as  to  give  the  ai)pearance  of  transverse  undulation 
to  those  parts.  In  the  Rossc  eight  regular  parallel  lines 
.ve  clearly  marked.  There  is  no  dilfereiice  between  the 
two  animals  in  the  upper  pails  i  f  the  head  and  neck  ;  but 
the  marks  on  the  lateral  and  anieiior  parts  of  the  neck  are 
veiT  dark  in  the  Zibet,  while  thev  are  faint  and  indistinct 
in  the  Rasse,  around  whose  tau  the  rings  are  stronglv 
marked,  whilst  in  the  Zibet  tin  y  are  irregularly  defined, 
and  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  under  side. 

Dr.  Hoi-sfield  states  that  the  name  Rutse,  like  many 
other  Javanese  names,  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit ;  it  ii>, 
as  employed  by  the  JavaiMle.  a  modification  of  Rasa^  and 
is  applied  to  the  Viverra  M  producios  an  odoriferous  sub- 
stance. In  the  origins].  Dr.  Ronllwl  obeerres.  Rata  has 
various  signiiicalions,  of  which  flavoiu"  or  taste  appi  ars  to 
be  the  primary  meaning;  the  others,  he  adds,  relate 
(  hiefly  to  the  senses,  or  to  emotions  arising  from  them  : 
fluids  or  juices  are  comprised  amoug  its  meanings,  and 
many  applications  of  the  word  Rasa  and  its  compoundly 
to  odoriferous  substances,  perfumes,  &c.,  might,  he  tells  ua» 
be  adduced. 

The  specific  name*  PtMto  and  ZibttiM  ara  dvivtd 
from  the  Arabio. 
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•The  Viv(trra  Raste;  says  Di-.  Horsnfid  in  continu- 
»hon,  •  supplies  in  Java  the  place  which  the  Vir^rra 
civetia  holds  in  Africa,  and  the  Virtrrn  zibeiha  on  the 
Asiatic  continent  from  Arabia  to  Malabar,  and  in  the 
large  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelajjo.  I  liave  endea- 
voured to  show  that,  by  its  form  and  marks,  it  is  essentially 
distinct  from  the  Viverra  sihetfm ;  and  it  differs  as  much 
in  its  natural  disposition  as  in  external  characters.  The 
Viverra  sihefhn  is  an  animal  comparatively  of  a  mild 
disposition  ;  it  is  olten  found  nmongj  the  Arabs  and 
Malays  which  inhabit  the  maritime  parts  of  Borneo, 
Macassar,  and  other  islands,  in  a  slate  of  partial  domesti- 
cation, and,  by  the  account  of  the  natives,  becomes  recon- 
ciled to  its  confinement,  and  in  habits  and  degree  of 
tameness  resembles  the  common  domestic  cat.'  The 
Rasse.  on  the  contrary,  preserves  in  confinement  the 
natural  ferocity  of  its  disposition  undiminished.    As  the 

Eerfume  is  greatly  valued  by  the  nalivcsi,  it  is  frequently 
ept  in  cages  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  must  always 
be  obtained  for  this  purpose  from  a  wild  state,  never  pro- 
pagating in  a  state  of  confinement. 

'  The  Rassa  is  not  imfrequently  found  in  Java,  in  forests 
of  a  moderate  eleviition  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Here  it  preys  on  small  birds  and  animals  of  every  descrip- 
tion. It  possesses  the  sanguinary  appetite  of  animals  of 
this  family  in  a  high  decree,  and  the  slnicturc  of  its  teeth 
corresponds  strictly  with  the  habits  and  modes  of  life.  In 
coafinement  it  will  devour  a  mixed  diet,  and  is  fed  on 
eiggs,  fish,  flesh,  and  rice.  Salt  is  reported  by  the  natives 
to  be  a  poison  to  it.  The  odoriferous  substance  is  collected 
periodically;  the  animal  is  placed  in  a  narrow  cage,  in 
which  the  head  and  anterior  extremities  are  confined  ;  the 
posterior  parts  are  then  easily  secured,  while  the  civet  is 
removed  by  a  simple  spatula.' 

The  substance  obtained  from  the  /?<«**^  agrees  with  the 
civet  afforded  by  the  Viverra  civetta  and  zibetha  in 
colour,  consistence,  and  odour.  It  is  a  very  favourite  per- 
fume among  the  Javanese,  and  applied  both  to  their 
dresses,  and,  by  means  of  various  unguents  and  mixtures  of 
flowers,  to  their  persons.  Even  the  apartments  and  tlie 
furniture  of  the  natives  of  rank  an?  generally  scented  with 
it  to  sueh  a  degree  as  to  be  offensive  to  Europeans  ;  and 
at  their  feasts  and  public  processions  the  air  is  widely 
filled  with  this  odour.'    {Zoological  Researches,) 


Vbfiiaiui-.   il!.  lifj 

Gertctta.  Cuv. 

Snbgeneric  Chnrarter. — Odoriferous  pftucHcs  rcduord 
to  a  slight  depression  formed  bv  the  projection  of  the 
trlands,  and  without  any  perceptible  excretion,  although 
the  odour  is  manifest.  Ttie  pupil  has  a  vertical  slit,  and 
the  claws  arc  entirely  retractile,  as  in  the  Cats. 

Example,  Genett'i  vuf^^uris,  the  Common  Genet,  Vi- 
verra ffenelfo.  Linn. 

Dejicription. — Grey,  spotted  with  small  black  or  brown 
jiatehes,  which  are  Roms-fimes  round  and  sometimes 
oblong ;  the  tail,  which  is  as  long  as  the  body,  is  ringed 
with  black  and  white,  the  black  rings  being  to  the  number 
of  nine  or  eleven.  There  are  white  spots  on  the  eyebrow, 
the  cheek,  and  on  each  side  of  the  end  of  the  nose. 

Geographical  Distribulioti. — Cuvicr  states  that  this 
species  u  found  ttom  the  south  of  France  to  the  Cape  of 


Good  Hope,  and  says  that  it  difTers  in  the  size  and  number 
of  the  patches,  the  bands  along  the  shoulder  and  neck,  the 
lines  on  the  nape,  Stc. 

Lftcality,  IJaOils,  <f>c.— The  Genet  loves  lowlands  parti- 
cularly the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  neighbourhcod  oi 
springs.  In  Constantinople  it  is  domesticated,  and  kept 
in  the  houses,  where  it  is  said  to  catch  mice  as  well  as  a 
cat. 

Belon,  in  the  work  above  cited,  gives  a  very  fair  cut  of 
it,  with  the  following  quatrain  : — 

•  Bi''u  quo  Se  voii  n»,c»  Miivije  binftt. 
Or  DODobsUiil  on  M-jiit  m'  api>rKoUi;r, 
lit  <tp  mon  rnr|>»,  CDiuiue  d  no  citnt  naet, 
Ud  me  rt-iutant  liomriiiriuc  G«t».*lir.' 


Tli«  tiouct. 


l^radoxurus.  (F.  Cuv.) 
Generic  Chanuirr,  geiieiiitly,  that  of  Ihe  Civets  and 
Genets.  Tail  capable  of  being  rolled  from  above  down- 
wards to  its  base,  but  not  prehensile.  Toes  five,  nearly 
palmated ;  sole  of  the  foot  tuberculous,  applied  throughout 
it.s  surface  to  the  ground  ;  elaws  seuu-retracfile.  Eyes 
with  (he  pupil  slit  longitudinally.    No  pouch. 

G  11 
Dental  formula : — Incisors,  - ;  canines,  -j — j ;  molars 


Vnnwloiinrtu  lypu*.  (K,  Cuv.) 

The  Paradoxure  was  confounded  by  BufTon  with  the 
Common  Genet,  a  confusion  which  AT.  F.  Cuvier  dissi- 
pated :  in  form  and  habits,  indeed,  it  docs  not  differ  much, 
and  the  toes  and  claws  c]u->ely  agree  in  number  and  re- 
tractility. The  secretory  pouch  is  absent.  The  tail  is 
very  peculiar  :  as  long  as  the  body,  and  depressed,  not  to 
say  flaltencd,  above  and  below;  the  extreme  or  more  dis- 
tant half  is,  when  extended,  turned  over,  so  (hat  the  lower 
side  is  uppermost,  and  (he  animal  can  roll  it  up  spirally 
from  above,  downwar<ls,  and  from  the  extremity  to  Ihc 
baise. 

Description. — Grevish-btftck,  tinged  with  yellow,  tho 
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«oloiirv«r)infrindtiferant  ligttte.  One  brmtd  dond  and 

two  or  tliiff  littL'r.tl  i>:i:Tuw('r  luJiiiliiict  black  lines.  Lower 
hiw,  legN  and  tail,  Tui  the  niiM>t  pait,  bkck.    Above  aiid 
bolow  each  eye  a  uhiti^h  qoL  Length*  ineluding  the 
tail,  upward*  of  lluce  l'«et.  ■ 
lliMbXa  JUartedw  jMJ!«iMrtof  the  French  ai  Pondi- 

•  49w^fiAt(ea<  Dutribution  and  Habits.— The  lai^^e 
i$land»  of  Ana.  Its  natural  habits  do  not  svem  to  be  well 
known.   Those  that  have  been  kept  in  ciiptivity  Imvo 
tiiami't-»tecl  anythinir  but  a  sociable  tli.ipo»ition,  ifut  i\ in;,' 
all  aUeatiotu  with  pu«:\i»li  i/i^tation  or  sulku  iiu>cu»ibility. 
Mangusto,  Olivier, 
vlchoetimon,  Lao^.  Uerpektes,  III.) 
Under  the  title  Ichnbcmow  a  genefal  iketeh  of  the 
fst'uus  and  a  particular  one  of  the  Egyptian  IduieQinoil 
will  lie  luiuul.  Dr.  Hocs&eld  ha*  given  a  veiy  intereating 

a(A-.>uni  iif  the 

Mutigusta  Javanica. 

Description. — Ear  bearing  conude ruble  resemblance  to 
that  of  man.  Pouch  very  extensive.  Hair  lon^  on  tlie 
body  and  tail,  but  short  on  the  head  and  extremities,  rigid 
and  glossy.  Length,  inchidinig  ths  tail,  about  two  Met 
and  a  halt. 

Dr.  IlorsfielJ  states  that  the  Javanese  Munmista  is 
chiefly  dinlinijuishtHi  from  the  other  Itulian  spei  ies,  and 
particularly  from  the  Mcuigouate  de  Malaccu  of  M.  F. 
(Juvier.  bv  its  darker  colour.  A  ground  of  deep  brown, 
\  Vlth  obaeme  undulatioiu  into  black,  it  iNudegated 
VKVinunerous  abort  loiuitudiaal  lines  of  a  tawny 
eoloiir.  The  upper  parts  of  the  back  ove  more  intensely 
coloured ;  the  under  parts  scarcely  perceptibly  lighter. 

Habitt,  — Runiphius  gives)  a  curious  account  of  thib 
s]H  Lie^,  wIik  H  is  the  Gurangun  of  the  natives,  who  fjfreatly 
ailinire  its  lucility.  It  attacks  and  kills  serpents  with  the 
greatest  bulduea;  and  Kuiuphiusi  speaks  of  its  value  iii 
tHirforniing  this  service  and  its  method  of  enconnteiin^ 
those  reptiles.  The  Javanese  aoblei,  he  ngrit  p^^y  a  con- 
siderable price  for  it, that  tbeymayamuae  taeiMelvea  with 
the  sport  of  these  fights,  when  the  two  enemies  are 

opposed  t<j  ench  other,  the  seiMttt  endeavours  tu  twine 
ruund  liie  (uiatli uped  and  kill  ut.  The  latter  hubnut;.  to 
this,  but  inflates  it>._  if  to  turgescencr  ;  and  when  the  ser- 

£eut  enfolds  it  and  advances  its  h«ad  to  give  the  deadly 
ite,  the  Mangouste  contracts  bis  body,  slips  out  of  the 
folds,  seiMt  tiM  terpent  by  the  neck  and  kili*  it.  The 
mode  of  atluk  of  the  iSaramgM  was  stated  to  Dr.  Hors- 
field  by  the  natives  preciswy  as  it  is  related  by  Rum- 
phius ;  but  the  doctor  adds  inat  the  story  regarding  the 
antidote  w  hich  is  afToided  by  tiie  Oj^/inju yluin  tPrpeuttrmm 
to  an  annual  which  may  have  been  wounded  in  the  combat, 
was  not  reported  to  nim ;  and  he  adds  that  it  is  one  of 
those  stories  which,  being  iiounded  on  superficial  observa- 
tion,  haa  too  readily  been  erecUted  and  copied  fkom  one 
writer  to  «no(her. 
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I  •■/tini'i 

MnD|^f<a  Jsrania.  (Tlonf.) 

Dr.  Horefield  states  that  the  Mungiula  Javanica  is 
Couod  most  abundant  in  the  large  teak-forests,  and  that  it 
M  very  expert  in  burrowing  in  the  ground  in  pursuit  of 
nts.  *lt  poasesMS,'  says  our  author  in  continuation, 
*  great  natural  sajj^ity ;  and  from  the  peculiarities  of  its 
character,  it  willingly  seeks  the  protection  of  man.  It  is 
readily  tamed,  and  in  a  donie-tiL-  state  it  is  docile  and 
attached  to  its  master,  whom  it  follows  Uke  a  dog ;  it  is 


fbmH  or  <iai^eiiM.'iiiA  -fitqbenUy  places  itedT  iMFHI 
hind-legs,  rcsaiding  eveiytlung  that  piate  whh  ifM 

attention.  It  Is  of  a  very  restless  dispodtion,  and  al\^ 
canii  s  itii  food  to  the  most  retired  place  in  which  it  is  kcjrt 
to  c^)a.^ume  it.  It  is  very  cleanly  in  its  habits.  It  is  ex- 
clusively carnivorous,  and  ver)'  destructive  to  poultry, 
employuig  great  artifice  in  the  surprising  of  chickriK. 
For  this  reason  it  IB  -lerely  found  m  n  domestic  slate 
among  the  natiToi,  es  one  of  their  priaeuMd  artidss  of 
food  IS  fhe  common  fowl,  end  great  quantiaes  are  Naied 
in  all  the  villH<;e8.  Tlie  Javanese  auO,  like  the  Mohum- 
uiedans  iti  general,  have  a  i^remt  partiality  for  cats,  and 
they  are  unwilling  in  most  crises  to  be  dei*ri\ed  uf  thoir 
society  lor  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  (iarani;an.  It 
ha8  alfto  been  observed  that  its  sanguinary  HiataM^  &hp^* 
itself  occaiionelly  in  a  manner  that  rendffMtd#«|Amis  in 

a  family  ee.n  domestic  aniinal,  nadl  it .  '  "^ml  . 

in  &U^kMiMw  violence.' 

'  ,v^  ^  V    ,  Rynena^IlL' 
Qnieric  Characlrr.—Vcet  rather  long;  toes  foor,  i 
with  robust  but  not  retractile  claws  proper  for  bunowine. 
Tongue  ftifuiBhed.wHh  ho7lffT«1*^>  ^ars  small.  Poucli 
leading  ^to  the  auti^  Tail  long,  slender*  and  pointed. 


Dental 
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VmOttllkfimm.  (ROk.) 

Tins  gen.i^  ri  sembles  the  Ichneumons  in  the  tintinjr  and 
stripes  of  Ike  coat ;  but  the  legs  are  hMMrjod  there  aic 
only  Ibur  toea  on  each  fioot.  The  dcaiMB|ktpo 
fixr  they  are  without  the  niatt  molar  immaflillL  >»l>''>^ 
the  canine.  ' 

Example.  Ryzfrv  i  ,\i}„- 

Descnpiiun. — Length    about  lour  leel,  luciuuiiiiC 
tail.   Fur  a  mixture  of  brown,  white,  yellowish,  w>d  ola» 
The  colour  of  the  hairs  is  brown  at  the  bottom, 
the  tips,  and  hoan'  at  the  points :  those  on  the 
dulated:  inude  of  the  legs  ydUnrisMicown : 
with  Mack. 

Tliis  is  The  Suriratf.  J'ivrrii  (etriiihicti/lOfA 
Ueographiciil  l>istn!iitlinn. — Atrua,  Cape"^ 
HoiK'.  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  Zt-n.k  of  S<iiMierat  >  second 
voyajre  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  ;he  Suricate,  exct  pf 
that  it  is  coarsely  oesiened.  Pennant  says  that  it  is  aJ>o 
found  in  Java,  where  ue  Javanese  styji:  it  Jujw.  and  the 
Dutch  °Airaea(fi9. 

Habit$,  ^.—At  the  Cape,  Pennant  ktates  that  tins 
species  is  called  Mw-rat.  In  habits  and  manner  R  w 
said  to  resiemblc  the  Mmignustet,  and  its  urine  i5  stty 
fetid.  It  feeds  on  flesh,  preys  on  mice,  and  is  a 
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enemy  to  Blatiee.  Pennant  says  that  it  makes  a  gfmnting 
oo'ue,  u  mncli  iu  motion,  t>its  quite  tTect,  dropping  its  fore 
le^  op  its  brea:>t,  moving  M  head  with  great  ease,  as  if 
«o  a  pivot,  and  appciuiiig  as  if  it  Hstened,  or  had  just  .spied 
somelliijjg  new.  When  nka^od.  he  adds,  it  makes  a 
ra.ttliiig  noise  ^^ith  ita  tail,  for  which  reason  the  Dutch 
at  tlie  Cape  call  it  Klapper-maus.  (Pallas,  MUcell.  1 


The  S>jiii'alv. 

Crossarchus,  F.  Cuv. 
Ciuncr  remarks  that  the  Mmgues  'froxsarchtu)  have 
the  mbm\c,  the  teeth,  the  poucli,  and  the  walk  of  the 
^rni|lraiik  but  the  toes  and  genitals  of  the  Mauffousies  or 
Ichpctirnons. 

tan  observes,  that  the  animal  which  serves  as 
r  this  genus  ought  to  be  placed  between  the 
t  aiid  tile  Surieatcs,  although  its  w  alk  is  plan- 
cause  it  ha«  the  general  physiognomy  of  botli 
Charactfr. — Head  more  rounded  than  tliat  of 
the  Icbnetimons,  and  the  muzzle  lai^cr.  The  pupil  round. 
The  ttiuzzle  nioveablo.  Tlie  ears  small,  round,  and  bilo- 
bate.  The  tong\ie  smooth  on  it.'*  edges,  but  papillose  and 
homy'Bt  the  centre.  The  tail  flattened.  Five  toes  on 
each  foot.  Pouch  secreting  an  unctuous  fetid  matter. 
Example,  Crft-ixarchns  tibsnirux. 

tfeteription. — Leuj^h  nearly  two  feet,  including  the 
tail,  which  is  about  eight  inches.  Fur  consisting  of  two 
kinds  oi  hair;  the  external  rather  harsh  and  of  a  uniform 
brown,  a  little  brighter  on  the  head,  cheeks  pale. 

Locality. — Coast  of  Africa.    Sierra  Leone. 

Hewitt,  — Resembling  much  those  of  the  Muiiffouttrs. 
It  feeds  on  fle:>h,  and  is  cleanly  and  well  behaved  in  con- 
finement. 


CrOMknhiu  otarunu. 

Crj'pfoprocta,  Bennett 
Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  this  genus  belong*  to  the 
Viverridee,  having  the  prickly  tongue,  the  two  tubercular 
molar  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  other  chamcters  by 
which  the  Civett  are  distinguished  from  the  Cult  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  the  Dogs  on  the  other.  It  approaches, 


he  remarks,  more  nearly  than  nio.st  of  the  other  forms  of 
this  family  to  the  Fl'liJee,  having  the  claws  on  both  feet 
truly  retractile,  and  fumi.shed  with  the  retmctile  Hgainents; 
those  of  the  anterior  limbs  being  also  acute,  both  at  their 
poir.ti  and  edges.  In  these  respects,  he  allows  that  it 
agrees  with  Paradoxurus  ;  as  it  dues  als^o  in  the  nakedncM 
.;  ofthe  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  union  of  the  toes  alinc«>t  to 
their  extremities  by  sin  interdigital  membrane  ;  but  it  diffeni 
from  that  genus  by  its  short,  smooth,  and  adpressed  fur, 
by  the  unil'omily  haired  coat  of  its  slender  cylindrical  tail, 
tlie  equal  covenng  of  which  on  all  its  surface*  appears  to 
indicate  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being  curled  in  the  man- 
ner 80  remarkable  in  the  Paradoxure,  and  especially  by  tiie 
possession  of  a  pouch. 

Example,  Cryplnj/rocta  frrox. 

Description. — Body  slender,  limbs  robust  and  of  mode- 
rate length  ;  head  narrow  and  sli^fhtly  elongated;  glandu- 
lar muzzle  small ;  nostrils  with  a  deep  lateral  stnus;  whis- 
kers numerous  and  stifl'.  the  longest  exceeding  the  head  in 
length;  eyes  rather  small,  placed  above  the  angle  of  tiie 
month,  the  opening  of  which  is  not  much  prolonged  back- 
wards ;  ears  unusually  large,  rounded,  with  a  fold  on  the 
posterior  margin  and  one  or  two  sinuosities  witliin,  hairy 
both  within  and  without,  except  in  the  auditory  passage ; 
neck  slender ;  anterior  limbs  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
posterior ;  tail  (which  appeared  to  be  mutilated  at  the  ex- 
tremity) as  long  as  the  body,  reaching,  when  retroverted, 
to  between  the  ears,  cylindncal,  and  uniformly  hairy  ;  soles 
of  anterior  feet  naked  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  carput ; 
of  the  posterior,  nearly  to  the  heel :  claws  retractile,  five 
on  each  foot ;  on  the  anterior,  sharp-pointed  and  edged, 
compressed,  curved,  short,  and  cat-like  ;  on  the  posterior, 
rather  larger,  compressed,  leas  curved,  and  obtuse.  The 
toes  united  nearly  to  the  tips;  on  the  fore-feet  the  middle 
the  longest ;  those  on  each  side  scarcely  shorter  and  nearly 
equal  to  each  other  ;  innermost  and  outermost  also  nearly 
equal  to  each  other,  but  still  shorter  than  the  adjoining 
ones :  on  the  po.sterior  feet,  third  and  fourth  toes  nearly 
equal  and  rather  longer  than  tlie  second  and  filth,  thumb 
considerably  shorter. 

Colour  of  the  whole  upper  and  outer  surfaces  inclining 
to  light  brownish  red,  from  a  mixture  of  brown  and  straw- 
colour,  in  rings  of  greater  or  less  extent  on  each  hair ;  be- 
low and  internally  less  deep,  the  individual  haint  being 
more  uniform  in  colour.  Hair«  short,  smooth,  soft  to  tlie 
touch,  slightly  crisped.  Whiskers  black  at  the  base,  some- 
what lighter  at  the  tips.  Length  from  tip  of  nose  to  root 
of  tail  13^  inches,  of  tail  llij)  inches,  but  this  organ  was 
probably  not  entire.  (Bennett.) 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  this  animal  approaches  the 
cats  in  its  internal  anatomy  as  well  as  its  external  cha- 
racters. 

The  teeth  were  of  the  deciduous  class  only,  and  conae- 
quently,  as  Mr.  Bennett  remarks,  could  not  Aimiih  perma- 
nent cnaracters.  They  consisted,  in  the  upper  jaw,  of  six 
closely-set  incisors,  of  which  the  four  intermediate  were 
small,  with  their  crowns  a  little  flattened,  and  somewhat 
impressed  transversely :  the  outer  incisors  were  much 
larger  than  the  intermediate,  and  had  on  their  external 
surface  somewhat  the  appearance  of  canines,  and  they  had 
an  internal  process  against  which  the  crowns  of  the  cor- 
responding teeth  closed.  Tlie  canines  were  distant  from 
(he  incisors,  and  projected  from  the  jaw  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  outer  inci.sors  :  they  were  curved  backwards. 
Close  to  the  canine  on  each  side  were  two  false  molars  ; 
the  first  nearly  cyhndrical,  with  a  slight  process  on  the 
I  outer  and  posterior  part  of  the  crown  ;  the  second  with  a 
I  slender  lengthened  crown  and  two  rool-t.  A  space,  equal 
]  in  length  to  the  second  molar,  intervened  between  it  and 
the  third,  which  was  large,  and  composed  of  three  sharp 
I  loniritudinally-disposed  tubercles;  the  anterior  having  a 
'  small  process  behind  ;  the  second,  twice  the  length  of  the 
preceding  one,  was  simple,  and  directed  somewhat  back- 
wards ;  the  third  formed  a  long  transverse  ridge :  the 
middle  tubercle  was,  at  its  base,  somewhat  lengthened  in- 
wards, but  was  without  process  or  spur  in  that  direction. 
The  fourth  molar  adjoining  the  third  was  irregularly  tri- 
angular ;  its  outer  and  broadest  portion  was  fiat,  the  inner 
was  much  smaller,  and  was  considerably  lower  in  the 
crown  than  the  outer.  Behind  this  was  a  closed  cavity  in 
the  jaw,  containing  the  rudiment  of  a  fiHh,  or  second' tu- 
bercular molar  tooth.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  six  incisors 
were  nearly  of  equal  size,  the  outer  one  on  each  side  Wmg 
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acute  at  its  top.  The  canine  adjoined  tlie  external  in- 
cisor, was  more  thnii  twu  i-  its  leni^h,  strotis  and  broad  at 
the  base,  narrower  upwanis,  and  curved  somewhat  back- 
wards. Two  false  molars  succeeded  placed  close  to  each 
other,  iiinilar  to  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  leparated  by 
ft  muill  interval  Crotn  the  canine  anteriorly  and  the  third 
molar  posteriorly.  Tbe  third  molar  liad  four  acute  tuber- 
elea  succecdinii^  each  other  lons^itudinally :  the  first  was 
small  and  sliort,  ranging  acarcely  hiijlier  than  tlie  second 
false  molar;  tlie  secona  much  stronjjer  and  twice  the 
lenj^lh  of  the  firbt ;  the  ♦Jiiid  con L'spondin^  nearly  with 
the  first  and  separated  by  a  notch  from  the  fourth,  which 
ivaamilller  and  much  lower.  The  fuurtli  molar  had  also 
four  ihup  tubercles,  of  which  the  fint  two  were  strong 
and  euttine:,  the  second  being  the  largest,  and  having  be- 
hind il,  and  s  sincwhat  internally,  the  third,  whicli  was 
small  and  acute  ;  the  fourth  resembled  the  foiirtii  tubercle 
of  the  third  molar.  An  enlanxcment  of  the  bone  behind 
this  tooth  showed  that  the  pulp  of  a  tit\h  molar  was  in- 
closed within  the  jaw. 

Loealitif,  Habits,  <j-f. — Mr.  Telfair,  President  of  the 
Mauritius  Natural  History  Society,  who  presented  the 
animal  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  received  it 
from  the  interior  ana  southern  part  of  Madas^ascar,  and 
stated  that  it  was  tlie  most  savaije  creature  of  its  size  he 
ever  met  with  :  its  motions  and  power  and  acti%ify  were 
those  of  a  tiiier,  and  it  had  the  same  appetite  for  blooil 
a!id  dehtiiictioii  of  animal  life.  Its  muscular  force  was 
very  great,  and  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  were  remarkably 
full  and  thick.  It  lived  with  Mr.  Telflur  for  some 
months. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  conclu«ion.  remarks  that  it  is  not  im- 
po«aib1e  that  this  species  may  be  identical  witii  tiie  animal 
dejicribed  and  fiirured  by  M.  F.  Cuvior  in  XYc  '  Mi^moiics 
du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle'  t^tom.  ix.,  p.  40,  tab.  -l, 
fig.  inf.)i  *s  a  specieit  of  Parudnrurux,  with  the  trivial 
name  of  aureiu:  the  anal  pouch  which  distinguishes  it 
ftom  Parddoxunu  having,  perhaps,  Mr.  Bennett  ob- 
serves, been  overlooked  by  that  distinguished  zoologist. 
The  colours,  form,  and  proportions,  he  atlds,  appear  to  be 
the  s;iine.  ,M.  F.  Cuviers  spi'cimen  was  young,  but  not 
so  youn?  as  that  from  which  Mr.  Bennett's  description 
was  taken :  the  country  from  wbioh  it  IMS  blOUgllt  was 
not  recorded.   (Zou/.  Tratu.) 


common  to  the  Raccoons  and  C(iatlt(,  will  be  found  iii  the 

article  Ursid.k,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  37. 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  the  Coatis  are  essenliaitv  di- 
tingtiished  from  the  Hears  bythe  pentrul  form  of  the  hody, 
which  in  some  measure  approaches  that  of  the  Vi^e.-^riiu' 
group;  by  their  ph\.sio^nomy.  which  is  altogether  peai- 
har ;  and  by  their  elonfsted  tail,  which  ia  nearly  equal  in 
length  to  their  body.  From  the  Raccoons  they  differ  in 
their  generally  Icnsrtheued  form,  and  especially  in  their 
produced  and  flcMbie  snout.  Their  size  neaily  eipiali 
that  of  the  common  fox. 

Geogruj/hical  Disti  ihutirm  of  the  Genus  and  Habits.— 
South  America,  where  tlu  y  inhabit  the  woods,  feeding  ])rtr.- 
dpally onfruiti,  insects,  anil  refHiles.  Th»r  arc  easily  tami  J 
to  aeertain  point,  but  do  not  become  parncularit  attached. 

No  less  than  three  specita  have  been  described'  Two 
only  however  are  generally  admitted,  and,  even  with  regard 
to  these, doubts  exist  wlu-lrier  tlicy  are  more  than  varieties. 

Drscnption. — Jfa/p.— Length  feet  7  inches ;  ti\il  211^^ 
inches.  Muzzle  trumpet-shaped  niid  slightly  moveable  m 
all  directions;  the  nostrils  placed  at  its  extremity;  their 
opening  vertical ;  on  their  exiernal  sides  a  deep  mcisign. 
A  smaU  whitish  spot  below  the  eye,  another  beniad  it,  a 
third  of  the  same  colmir  originating  at  the  baek  part  «f 
the  eye,  turns  and  descends  fiom  the  upper  part  of  the 
muzzle  to  its  middle.  Tlie  remaiuintr  pjwt  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  muzzle  is  black,  and  this  colour  appcari  in  the 
white  spot  upon  the  inner  a.ae\e  of  the  eye.  Lower  lip 
blade,  parts  beneath  the  jaw  wnite,  which  prevails  ua  half 
the  opoCT  lip  at  the  comer  (rf  tile  nootb.  The  white  eoa- 
tinnes  from  this  corner  to  beneath  tiie  ear,  pasnng  into 
yellowish,  and  so  it  docs  beneath  the  throaU  Haire  of  the 
under  part  of  the  body  dark  at  the  tips  and  tarnished 
oniuijc  on  the  remaining  parts.  Forehead  yellowis.*!- 
white,  like  tlie  rest  of  the  bau-  of  the  body  and  sides,  but 
dark  at  the  tips.  Tail  linged  with  dark  and  white.  Ftct 
black,  as  well  as  the  ear.  except  its  white  edges  and  in- 
teiior.  Hurs  of  the  tail  longest  and  most  erect.  Indivi- 
duals vary  in  colour,  some  having  the  hairs  of  the  throat 
and  of  the  upper  parts  white  witn  black  tips,  the  flmhesif 
and  all  the  upper  part.s  and  >idcs  whitish,  also  tipped 
with  black ;  the  feci  very  black,  and  also  the  hiuns  in- 
ternally. 

I'nnale. — Of  the  same  colour  as  the  male,  but  fi>e 
inches  shorter  ;  individuals  varying  in  like  manner. 

According  to  D'Aiafv  Cmti  or  Coatimondi  are  the 
names  given  by  the  Gnannese  to  this  animal. 


\ 


Hera  we  shall  notice  the  genua 

Nasun.  Sforr. 

Ceiirrir  Chnrnrlrr.—Vc^-i  jjciitadaclyle.  furni^lRd  with 
sharp  claws.  Tail  Iniiir.  lioiiitcd,  not  prcben.>>ile.  Nu^e 
very  much  elongated,  and  very  moveable.  No  anal  fol- 
licles, at  Tcntml  teats. 

Dental  Fonnnla :— inenors.  -|- ;  caninc9,-j~^ ;  molan, 
0-0 

A  cut  of  this  dentition,  staled  by  M.  F.  Cuvitr  to  be 


-7y.-the  same  autb 


airs  th.at  tfir-  Coati^i  nr 


only  met  with  in  the  woods  of  i'ajauuay  and  as  uu  tlit 
river  Iji  Plata. 

Habits. — D'Azara  observes  that  the  (V.aiiinondi  is  soli- 
tary, or  goes  in  pairs  aad  iDBall  bands ;  tb.at  is,  two  or  three 
feiuak's  with  their  joimg  are  in  the  habit  of  ooii|cregBtinf. 
He  sa_\  ^.  that  it  climbs  more  expertly  than  a  monkey  with- 
out usmg  its  tail,  and  relates  that  it  is  said  of  th«e  SUi- 
niaJs  that  a  troop  of  them  will  drop  to  the  ground  flwni 
high  trees  when  the  latter  are  stiuck  with  a  hatchet  or 
stake.  He  adds  that  the  habits  of  the  fox  aie  attributedto 
the  Coati.  but  the  elongated  muzzle,  in  his  opinion,  rendtw 
it  unfitted  for  preying  upon  animals  generally;  sod  tic 
thinks  that  it  can  at  the  utmost  only  surprise  birds  on  the 
nest,  and  devour  their  eggs  and  voung. 

To  a  ohm^icated  one  this  observing  Spanish  roolosist 
br  ought  mice,  and  it  did  not  notice  them  :  but  he  sa'.v  :1 
catch  some  passing  chickens  and  kill  them,  conteniii:i: 
itscli  however  with  onlyealiii<;  a  small  portion  ef  the  fltsli 
near  the  collar-hone.  .No  doubt  remained  on  his  minJ 
that  it  iccds  chiefly  on  fruits  and  insects,  and  only  ccca- 
siooaliy  hunts  birds.  In  continuation,  he  sajn  that  the 
Coatis  are  ea^y  nNned  riMmt  houses,  but  tire  «1«^  *** 
cured,  fOV  tbcy  rnmhlc  about  if  suffered  to  be  at  BTfe, 
upsetting  atul  I)rcakin2:  whatever  comes  in  thelf  *ay- 
Llutraetable,  it  i^  uu;  1o  be  controlled  even  by  blow*.  1' 
will  indeed  amuse  itself,  and  give  signs  of  pleasure  win  ii 
scratched,  but  attachment,  or  even  preference,  he  says 
f<eema  unknown  to  it.  Its  food  in  a  state  of  domesticatiou 
is  bread,  8«igMi.«ane,  flesh  raw  or  cooked,  fn:its ;  in  i'hort 
it  is  omnivorous.  In  the  act  of  feeding,  it  places  .^sCsrc- 
paws  npon  the  fbod,  and  holding  it  steady  with  ib  W» 
paw,  hollows  or  tears  it  out  widi  its  liirbt  :  the  fragments 
so  procured  it  devours  witln  ut  conveying  them  to  thf 
UK  itli  '.\ifli  it.s  paws.  On  the  approach  of  a  man  oradofj 
id  removes  it  as  to  aft  it>  emia  ^ul 
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permit.  It  drinks  oflen  and  laps  more  rapidly  than  a  dog, 
tuminc  till'  while  its  loner  muzzle  upwards  to  avoid  wet- 
ting it.  The  day  is  passtJ  in  j  aceing  to  and  lYo  aa  far  jus 
its  chain  will  allow,  stopping  in  its  walk  only  to  eat  or 
diAnk.  AVhuti  it  turns  it  does  not  perform  that  evolution 
fikt  ft  (log  most  other  animaui,  but  raisiDg  its  fore- 
MW*  tinna  upoo  hind  legs  as  upon  a  pivot.  D'Azara 
nad  seen  it  pTayitig  with  cats  and  younf;  dogs,  and  sleeping 
in  the  embrace  of  one  of  the  latter.  T\\e  whole  night  was 
passed  in  repose,  but  it  st.lduin  slept  during  the  day.  It 
rubbed  itscll  with  the  muzzle,  scratched  itscli'  with  tlie 
for^paws  and  hind-feet ;  rested  on  its  heels  and  uttered  a 
■hnlfbiid'like  cry  when  presided  by  hun^cer  or  annoyanc*. 
Aom  dogs  the  Coati  defends  itself  with  its  two-fldgwl 
canines,  sometimes  inflicting  mortal  woucda.  D'Aiaim  saw 
a  domesticated  individual  with  a  tumour  on  its  abdomen, 
whicji  did  nut  appear  to  occasion  inconvenience  to  the 
animal :  when  this  tumour  was  ripe,  the  animal  extracted 
the  mattor  through  a  hole  wliiefi  it  scnilL-lif d.  For  bi\ 
days  the  wound  remained  open  without  apjian  ntly  attect- 
ing  the  anima1«  for  it  fed  and  moved  about  as  if  it  had 
h^a  in  complete  tit^alth ;  but  on  the  wveiUixda««  in  the 
morning,  the  Coati  began  again  to  Mflteh  till  K  bndce 
rpt-n  tin-  iili<!onirn.  The  animal  contiimed  tft  tav  OOt  its 
iutestitiL's  us  k'lig  as  life  remained. 
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Fp^^iI  forms  belonging  to  this  family  have  been  found 
i'l  ttu  tertiary  series,  occurring  m  tlie  bone  caverns  and 
bone  t>recp}as.  the  gypwun  ot  MoiUmartc«t  Stm.  From  the 
latter  locality  eomes  J^ttwiraAmdinMwi  Cuv.). 
Spi  eimcpa  tlvo  been  coUeeted  in  Bengal  aiid  Aus- 
tralia. 

VIVES.  .JOHN  T.OUIS,  commonly  called  Ludovirus 
Vivos,  was  born  at  Talem  ia  in  Spain,  in  M.'uch,  14t>2.  He 
received  hi-*  early  educatiuu  in  liis  nalive  country,  and 
Ifrent  to  the  Uiuveraity  oi  Pam  U)  study  dialectic  He 
•(lerwards  went  to  the  University  of  Lontrain,  and  tiMve 
oevotcd  himself  to  the  study  of  the  antient  languagee, 
and  \iltiuiately  became  professor  of  humanity  or  the  Latin 
language  at  Lyiuain.  He  luul,  at  Paris,  been  a  zealous 
disciple  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  but  he  had  now  ha- 
come  di-gnsted  svith  it,  and,  in  lOlt).  he  published  a  book 
agtun.ft  the  schoolmen,  entitled  '  Liber  in  Pseudo-Dialec- 
ticos.'  At  Louvain  Vives  formed  an  intimate  iHendsbip 
with  Erasmus  and  Budieua.  He  undertook  to  edit,  for  tbe 
series  of  worlcs  of  the  TUhert  set  on  foot  by  Erasmus, 

Aiipriistin  '  Dc  Civitafe  Dei  ar.d  this  (>(!ition  was  published 
in  ir)22,  and  dedlcutL-d.  to  Hciii)  VIII.,  king  of  England. 
Hein}  very  .soon  after  invited  \  ivi  s  to  England,  and  gave 
turn  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  princess  Mary. 
i^Mft  Of  bif  royd  pupil  YiTes        two  mda 


essays  on  education,  published  under  the  title  *  De  Ratione 
Studii  Puerilis  Epistola;  Duae.'  Vives  resided,  while  he 
was  in  England,  principally  at  Oxford,  was  admitted  in 
that  university  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  read 
lectures  on  law  and  humanity.  Henry  \  III.  wont  with 
his  queen  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  be  present  at  >ovm-  of  his 
lectures.  Vms however  soon  lost  the  favour  ri  il  i-  k  ng 
by  making  open  opposition  to  the  divorce  of  Catheiine  M' 
.\ragon ;  be  was  put  into  prison  by  the  king's  order,  and 
remained  imprisoned  for  six  months.  When  released,  he 
left  England,  and  went  to  visit  his  native  country.  He 
soon  went  from  tlK-iu-c  again  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
settled  at  Bruges,  where  he  married,  and  devoted  himself 
amidnoasiy  to  study.  Tbe  greatest  number  of  his  works 
were  oompoaed  between  bu  taking  up  his  jreadence  at 
Bruges  ana  bis  death.  He  died  on  tbe  Gth  of  May,  1540, 
at  the  age  of  ^H. 

Vives  lias  a  distinguislied  place  among  flie  philosopher? 
who,  towutls  the  close  of  the  Mxtci  iiih  <  ontury,  under 
mined  the  hitherto  supreme  intluence  of  the  sclioolmen 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  classical  literature 
He  is  sjpoken  of  as  having  been  one  of  a  triumvirate  in  the 
repnblie  of  lefteta,  of  which  Erasmus  and  Budaeus  are  the 
two  other  members,  all  three  being  equally  distinguished 
for  learning,  while  Erasmus  had  the  pre-eminence  in  elo- 
quence, BudLcus  in  wit,  and  Vives  in  ,voiindnfss  of  judg- 
ment. The  works  of  Vives  are  very  lumitrious,  and  coui- 
prehend  a  wide  lange  of  subjects,  philolotry.  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  divinity.  Inose  wliich  are  best 
known  are — *  De  Causis  Corruptarum  Artium  '  De  Initiis 
Sectis  et  Laudibua  Philosophanun;'  *  ]>e  Veritate  Fidei 
ChrisUansB  ;*  and  *  De  Anima  et  Vita.*  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  wns  published  at  Basic,  in  2  vols,  fol., 
in  1555,  and  anollier  at  Vali-ncia,  his  birthplace,  in  1782. 
A  list  of  ins  works  may  be  found  in  NicerOl^  *  StUmolrea 
pour  Rcrvir,"  i>:c.,  toni.  xxi.,  p.  172. 

VIVIA'NI,  VINCE'.NTIO,  a  learned  mathematician  of 
Italy*  who  was  bom  of  a  noble  iamily  at  Florence,  on  tbe 
Bth  of  April,  1622:  be  receired  in  ti»t  city  a  good  general 
education,  but  having  a  decided  inclination  for  mathe- 
matical researches,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  the  aiitietit  geoinetiy  \'.\  tlic  wurkb  ut"  Kuclid  and 
Pappus,  and  lu-  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  four  hrst  t>ooks  of  Euclid's  *  Elementa  *  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  teacher. 

In  tiie  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  Viviani  became  a 
punil  of  OaKlei.  who  was  living  in  retirement  at  Arcetri, 
ana  wbo,  though  then  blind  and  infirm,  rendered  him  a 
proficient  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematical  science. 
Alter  the  death  of  that  distinguished  philoso])her  he  con- 
tinued during  several  years  to  prosecute  his  studies  under 
the  direction  of  Tonicelli,  who  had  previously  been  his 
fellow-pupil,  and  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  Galilei,  he  ex- 
pressed to  the  and  of  \u»  life  tbe  highest  estew  and  gra- 
titude. '  -  .. 

Before  he  wa-^  tw  rtity-foiir  years  of  age  he  formed  the 
project  of  n  storina;  the  lo.st  treatise  of  Aristams  entitled, 
in  Latin,  '  De  Locis  Solidis,'  and  he  actually  hegau  tlie 
work :  other  occupations  however  prevented  him  for  a  long 
time  from  proceeding  with  it,  and  it  was  not  complftea 
till  near  the  end  of  his  life,  thoiufa  a  first  edition  wasvub- 
lished  in  IflTS,  at  Florence.  Ifie  treatise  of  the  Greek 
ireometer.  who  wns  nearly  contemporary-  with  Euclid,  con- 
sisted of  five  liooks,  and  contained  the  dcuuinst rations  of 
certuin  properties  ot  the  coiiic  sections;  but  nothing 
remains  of  it  except  the  enunciations  of  tbe  propositions, 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  *  MatbemanoM  Collec- 
tions'  of  Fappos. 

The  work  'De Locis'  being  suspended,  Viviam  employed 
some  of  the  leisure  which  his  duties  in  the  service  of  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  alforded,  in  the  attemjit  to  restore 
the  fiflli  book  of  Apollonius  of  Perga  on  the  conic  sec- 
lions,  which,  with  the  three  remaining  books  of  that  writer, 
was  then  supposed  to  be  lost.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
subject  of  that  fifth  book  was  the  determination  of  the 
longest  and  shortest  right  lines  in  the  conic  sections ;  and 
Viviani  had  already  made  great  progress  in  the  work 
when,  in  16S6,  Borelli  discovered,  among  the  MSS.  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  a  tianslatit)i!  in  Aiahie  of 
the  conies  of  Apoilonius,  w  ith  a  Latin  in  criptioii  denoting 
that  it  contained  the  eitrht  books  of  the  treatise  ;  the  last 
book  was  however  wauUiu.  Having  obtained  pemuseioni 
|ha  elided  tliaiBMiuNrilif  toItoine,aad  oaoMfl  U  to  be 
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translated  into  Latin bjr  KfeannMitl^nn  named  Abmhamtis  ; 
BcchellennU:  this  tiwnkrtioa  pubUalked  in  165;),  and 
V1vi»tii,  who  had  not  then  compfetied  Wb  woA,  appre- 
liendins;  that  liis  labours  mijjht  become  fniitles^,  obtained 
a  ccrtiricatc  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  l)een  aware  of 
the  existeneo  of  the  manuscript,  and  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  Arabic  lanpua'^'e.  His  '  Restoration' 
was  published  in  the  same  year,  under  the  title  •  De  Maxi- 
mis  et  Minimift  Geometrica  Divinatio  in  quintum'  Coni- 
conim  Apollonit  PenrKi  adhae  dedderttnn,*  fbl^  FI0- 
renee:  and  when  the  work  was  compared  with  the  truishtp 
lion,  it  was  acknowledged  that  Vivani  had  punned  th« 
nitject  beyond  the  point  to  which  it  had  be«9  nnied,  )xj 
Apollonius  himself. 

TFVom  this  circumstance  Vlviaht  immediately  attracted 
the  particular  notice  of  his  prince,  and  acquired  a  hiijh 
reputalion  among  the  mathematicians  of  Europe.  In 
1872  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  j^vc  him  the  title  of 
ehief  engineer,  and  appointed  him  to  proceed  fo  the 
frontier  of  tho  Pnual  States  for  the  purpose  of  consultinje; 
with  (;n.vMni,  who  was  sent  from  Home  to  meet  him,  con- 
ccniing  the  navi^tion  of  the  Cbiana  and  the  means  of 
preventing  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber.  The  measures 
proposed  hv  the  two  mathcmatu  ians  were  not  put  in  exe- 
eintion  t)y  the  goTcramenta,  but  Viviani  availed  himaelf  of 
the  opportunity  which  his  connection  with  Caanni  afforded 
to  join  the  latter  in  making  astronnmiral  olwen-afions,  and 
•■vt'u  of  carrying  on  some  re.-e.irches  in  natural  historj'.  In 
1GC4,  at  the  rerpiest  of  M.  Chapelain,  t'olbert  reroni- 
mended  Viviani  to  the  king  of  Fraiue,  I.oni^  XIV..  who 
antkigned  him  a  pension,  and  five  years  afterwartla  appointed 
him  one  of  the  foreign  associates  in  the  Acad^mie  Royale 
dos  Sciences.  In  1^6  he  became  a  member  of  the  Acca- 
d6raia  del*  Cimento  at  Florence,  and  in  1896  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  '  " 

About  llic  yi  ar  iv.V.V,  ^'r.  inni  eommeneed  a  tract  on  the 
re.sista'Ke  of  soliil  bodies  ;i'::aiiist  the  strains  to  which  they 
are  subject,  but  his  numerous  occupations  prcvfiitint,'  hitn 
from  immediately  completing  it,  he  waj>  anticipated  by 
Marchetti,  who,  in  IGG!),  published  a  work  on  tne  same 
Rubject.  Aain  this  work  the  right  of  Galilei  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  the  Temtanee  wna  denied,  Viviani 
1oo'<  advantai^i-  nf  Mi  •  drlay  to  intro<hice  into  his  tract  a 
dcfem-i'  of  his  fiieml  and  preceptor  ;  and  in  ever}'  respect 
ills  ^v()rk  appeal*  ,to  havo  been  Ikr  superior  to  that  of  his 

opponent.  '  i 

In  ltj74  he  published  a  work  entitled  'Quinto  Libro 
desli  Slementi  d'Euclidci  overro  la  Scienza  Univeiaale 
deile  Proportioni  spiegata  eolla  Bottrina  dl  GaHTei,"  to 

which  he  joined  a  tract  designated  •Diporto  Geometrico' 
fgeometrical  amnsement.s\  the  latter  consisting  of  the 
solutions,  in  tlu:  sjjint  (if  tli«  antifut  treometrv,  of  twelve 
jtrobioms  which  had  bvtu  annnyniously  proposed:  and 
some  projwsitions  of  a  like  kind,  which  were  proposed  by 
Comiers  having  been  sent  to  him.  he  published,  in  1077, 
isulutioiis  of  them  in  a  work  entitled  *  Euodatio  Pro- 
blematura  universis  Propositorum  k  Claudio  Oomiers; 
praemissis  tentamentis  varus  ad  solntionem  itiuttrisveterum 
prohlematis  de  nnEruli  triseelione.'  Tliis  work  is  dedicated 
to  tlie  memory  of  Ins  I'riend  Chapelain  :  and  in  the  preface 
he  expresses  a  distaste  for  -lu  h  diallcnges,  observitig  that 
Uic  problems  arc  enigmas  which  arc  seldom  proposed 
except  by  persons  who  have  merioosly  discovered  their 
solntiODs ;  yet  fifteen  ve«n  afterwards  lie  proposed  m  « 
challenge  to  the  matnematieians  of  1!orope  a  prohlem 
whose  enunciation  was  fancif!il!y  stated  in  the  following 
manner: — 'Among  the  antient  monuments  of  Greece 
there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  jreomctry ;  its  plan  is  cir- 
cular, and  it  is  covered  by  a  hemispherical  dome,  in  which 
are  four  equal  fl^^ntures  of  wch  magnitude  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  superficies  is  accurately  quadrable  :  it  is 
required  fo  determme  the  mafnitude  and  the  positions  of 
tlie  apertures.'  The  challeni^e  appeared  in  the  'Acta 
Kruditorum,'  under  a  designation  which  is  an  anagram  of 
the  words  'A  postrenio  Galilei  Di.siipulo,"  a  title  of  which 
Viviani  appimrs  to  have  been  aluays  proud.  Solutions 
were  almost  immediately  given,  bv  \hv  aid  of  the  inlinitesi- 
mal  calciilus.  by  Leibnitz  and  .tnuM  s  Iknioulli  in  Ger- 
many, by  the  Marquis  de  THop 'al  in  rrance,  and  by 
Wallis  and  David  Gregory  in  £ui;land:  the  solution  given 
liy  Viviani  himself  is  rerj'  simple,  and  it  was  pub.lished  by 
him, but  without  a  domoiistration,  in  a  small  work  entitled 
*  Fowaaione  ^  Misur^  di  tutt^  1  Cteli,  con  la  iStruttura  e 


Qnndrfttnra  esatta  d'alt''Mio«tt  CI«lo  itahriraliitt^  ^tkn 
Firenxe,  1092.     ■        '"*«  ••'        '      <!  t'""  »»U  si  srf 
In  I70I  he  pnW!whtd,'it¥WlrtWft<,  ttiei«rtlffllM>liilWf*d 

edition  of  his  rwitifutfon  of  Aristaeus,  vrnderthe  tHJe  'iDc 
I.ods  Solidis  Secunda  Divinatio  Geometric*  in  Quinquc 
Libros  amissos  Aristaei  Senioris,  Onus  C'onintrrt,  cortirt^ns 
Elementa  Tractatnum  ejusdem  Viviani,  quibus  ttiiu- >if>se 
mnlta  hi  Mathesi  Theoremata  demonstrare  cogitiiverat.* 
The  worir  is  dedicated  to  Loui»XIV..-and  «he*adMn  aviAb 
himself  Of  the  occasion  to- express!  Mi  ^nalUMrt  ttrhia-a-e- 
ceptor  Galilei.  The  subject  is  treated  with'g^eM^MMce 
and  simplicity,  ar»d  aecordint^tothe  tnelhiofls  OtHh^  imient 
geometers  ;  it  must  be  admitted  bdwpwr  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  tlie  work  would  have  been  much  diniimshed  by 
the  employment  of  the  modern  analysis.  '  v>.  '  t* 

Viviani  was  solicited  by  Cfnimir,  king  of  Pola^id,  t»  re- 
side in  that  country  ;  bol^llom  attachment  (jO'4ife  JWS#kc 
land,  be  dedioed  Uw  lenicst,  as  he  did  the  offer  vln|iikis 
XIV.  to  malt^  him  hM  «f«t'tMlMwMHi')fllftriM^^ 
self,  at  Florence,  a  mansion,  on  the  front  of  ■whtch"  tie-Un- 
seiihed  tlie  wonls,  .f?f/rv  i\  Di>o  (hit<p  :  and  from  r«ip<*ctJto 
the  memory  of  Gahlci  he  adorned  Ihc  entrntiee  wth-Jlie 
bust  of  that  philosopher.  He  died  Sept.  22.  I793;  tn  '*c 
fi2nd  year  or  lliia|^.  leaving  behind  Ittni  the  eharaotcf^of 
having  been  a  intn  of  simple  iMMMtn  Mid  «  faUMtil>iMd. 

iBog9  ie  Fhkmi,  byl^rtentite.  in  th^t^llsUliipide 
I'Acftdfmie  des  Sciences,'  f*  1V(K|;>        '  "Jjwl^d  etifi 
VIVTANITE.    [Iro-*.]  '        k.i  of  .000,8M 

VIVIERS.  [VivARAis.]  !wtuq 
VIZAGAPATAM.  [Circaiw.  Nohthbrw.J-i  J  'q  Jd 
VIZIH,  or  VEZl'R,  is  the  name  of  the  minist**  «f 'the 
sultan  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  is^lsd  giveh«i>«tt(l#  of 
honour  to  several  other  high  hmieti^nalBesj^iSM^If'NiMias 
military.  The  word  is  of  Arabic  or^in,  and  eidenki  HtM^ly 
•the  bearer  of  a  bimlen,'  a*  'vew'  designates  "the'iiMion 
of  bearing  or  carrying  a  burden.'  Some  write  '  wiUlr,^  or 
'  vartr,'  but  this  is  not  correct.  From  *  vizar,'  a  t<nl»t«nMve 
which  exprcsscn  the  action  of  supporting  a  prin(  e  in  the 
administration  of  his  empire,  is  formed  •  viiaret;' the  4ig- 
nit)'  or  function  of  a  virir,  which  we  geuer«!lly'^::j'vlfeirat.' 
There  are  two  ^vrah  of  VUlr,  tb*  l^irlnh-  fitM^  «liiilfer,* 
whtdi  is  the  eonmon,  -ftiMI  'thlB'  AMibiC  phmd  i«wiihk,* 
which  ooenrs  in  imperial  decrec««,  as,  for  iTislnnee.  in '''>-u- 
zeril  Irftmi  zevi-l-ihtiriim,'  '  the  ilhrsttious  grand  vlgfrs." 
The  post  of  a  prime  minister,  who  directs  stitte  wITairs 
when  the  sovereign  either  will  not  or  i»  pr«Ne«tie«l"fibm 
doing  it,  is  a  very  antient  institution  in  the  Esstv  imd  the 
lieutenant  of  &  mg  vras  railed  viiit  bf'the'iAraMilbnK 
befbre  fMs  title  was  adopted  by  thtf  <VnriMi«siiMnliiK-><ttTie 
flrst  Turldsh  vizir  was  the  celebrtrted  'AlA-ed-dlri;  the  kon 
of  Osman,  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  who  wan  rj>- 

Eointed  to  the  post  of  prime  minister  by  his  brother.  Suit  an 
rkhan,  in  a.h.  726(a.d.  1328).  At  lirst  there  was  only 
one  vizir.  But  Timur-Tash  (Ironstone^  a  g«n«r*l  of  Mu- 
rad  L,  having  trained  a  great  victory  over  the Tis4ts4«^^ka 
of  Canunania  Tn  a.h.  7HR  f a.d.  ISmt.  Ms  mMl#flfMHiim 
the  title  of  viib,  and  the  then  vicir,  'AK  Ptehhi;  iDM^jbMiMed 
'viitr 'ft«m,*<hat  is,  the  great  or  illustrious '«4itiv«><t\bm 
this  time  the  numl)er  ofvirirswas  trrndualty  aupm^'ntM : 
Mohamme<i  II.  had  seven  ;  Miirad  III.,  six  ;  Mi'irad  f\'., 
nine;  but  from  the  lime  of  Ahmed  III.  there  Were  o*i1y 
seven  vizirs  who  were  real  ministers.  The*e  'ritifs  are 
called  vizirs  of  the  cupola,  and  they  form  the  dhvtui'of  the 
grand  vizfr.  The  title  of  visir  is  Hkewise  ^CMtf  ttf'the 
Beyler-Beys,  or  governors,  of  Rnmena.  Anatbm^  Mitta^us, 
and  Cairo,  to  the  four  liiL'li  judges,  the  grand  equern*,  tlie 
sirdar.  (>r  tield-marshal.  the  chief  master  of  the  forest'-s  and 
to  several  other  bicrh  lunetionaries  ;  and  in  former  tiin^  it 
was  given  to  the  silihdar,  or  armbearer  of  the  satt«a,'^iMl 
to  the  agha  of  the  janissaries,  two  dignities  ^hich  dM>'ftow 
abolished.  Sometimes  also  this  title  is  ■cdnftrwii  wm 
governors  of  sanjaks,  as  was  the  case  with  fKe  niAebe>A]i 
Pasha  of  Janina,  after  his  victories  over  the  Firn^h  in 
17W.  The  insignia  of  a  vixfr  are  a  splendid  dress  01  velv  ( t, 
embroirlered  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stone«,  n  tur- 
ban Willi  an  ornament  of  diamonds,  and  a  standard,  to  the 
top  of  which  are  ati.-'clird  three  horsetaife,  and  whiHi  is 
carried  before  them  by  an  officer :  hence  the  tAle  of  pdsha 
of  three  tails,  which  Is  identical  with  virir.  The^tNii  of 
the  grand  vizir  is  still  tam  nagiiMlMnt  dwtf ^bht-oPthe 
common  visfk*,  from'whont  Tie  is  dlstingttMiM  tJjKJfveraJ 
privilfir^s :  he  receives  the  solemn  visits  of  ajl  ihr>  Riirh 
functionaries,  inclndingihc  coTngagi|r  ti|^ h^  contfrtinUf 
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;flf  Uie  army  in  b«ttt« ;  and,  except  the  iultan, 
1m  ia  the  only  person  who  is  saJuted  with  the  'alkUh.'  a 
'  Jiiod  of  baiwoictibn  pronounced  by  those  who  appear  in 
the  prci«na«  of  Uie  grand  vizir.  The  uonlg  of  the  -  uiki^h' 
'  ;l|rfl;  'j$Jlahjin«rler  vrer«  efendtkuiice  !*  iGud.  sive  a  lovg 
fflmktjmmmmUur)  TbapubU^fumsliiyuiaC^aiUip  vizir* 
•>4|ie  dNMbad  tmdkr  TtrxKBT,  pp.  3S3-4.  ■ 

'  t/r-^Hanuner,  Des  Oi>maitia<:he>i  A'  7  7.' m  StaattriuifrssJiu.'ij^, 
Atitt,  I  Gftehichu  det  (httiannchi  n  ilvhc/u*  ;  Titvniifiix, 
.JfWrAi*A  tjitpire;  Kietiui  ct  Hianclii,  Dicti(m*Utir».Jkrh' 
,  Franftiit,  tub  voc. '  \mt  aitd  '  Alki^h.') 

rVJLA.CQ«  ADRIAN,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of  ih« 
<lwnr<Mtcmh'Cwlw>y,  who  diatioguuhed  hiaueU  hy  i«Mk> 
•nfcui  imillm  aomyuUUon  of  loKaritbina.  .Bbtok  abook- 
•dter  or  printer,  be Miperintendea  the  printin;^  of  Uic  tabh<s 
-•vUch  he  had  icopip(M«ii,  aa  w>'«ll  aa  of  ahuo^  tiiu  tirjit  of 
those  whi«h  «t<tt  wiipitKi  Igr  th«  oMdbimaticifm.or.tiM* 

country. 

J^garithnu  bad  th«D  been  recently  invented,  aad  wlule 
ilhirieMlfjHnient  of  tliem  was  becoming  geoenil  iu  Bdtaia 
At1lMi|il^ttl»- labours  of  Bd^gs.  Gunter,  and  other  indelkti- 
-i itNii '  ooHMwitetg,  Viacoy ■  im  Holland,  contributed  greaUy 
to  cutaB^'tneiruae^  aoaa  knowledge  of  the  principlea  of 
their  eoikKtruction  on  th«  Continent.    Iu  lii:^  he  pub- 
^iied  at  Gouda  an  edition  of  the  '  Aiithnu  tKu  Lotrarilh- 
.  mii-a'  of  Brigg*,  which  contained  the  luj^ajiilim-.  ul'  num- 
ben  between  1  and  2U,tiUU,  and  ai&o  between  U).UUO  and 
lOO^KX),  to  fourteen  places  of  decimals ;  bat,  haviof  com- 

Cted  the  logarithma  of  the  70|UUU  iotwmediate  mnben, 
publisher  at  (be  aaiae  place,  in  folio,  a  IVen^  tiwial*- 
•irftion  of  the  above  wurk.  iiirlndinfr  in  it  the  seventy  chiliads, 
i.ilWMier  Lilt-  lilJe  of  '  Aiitlum  tiiiue  Logarilhmttique  :"  all  the 
««ililgarithra»  are  given  to  ten  places  of  decimali^.  It  ap- 
v'!p««Lia  thfttpart  of  the  edition  of  the  '  Arithmetica  Loga- 
.riUimifla,''Wbiicb  had  been  pul>lii>hed  bv  Vlacq,  waa  sola  in 
i>.  Bnihw^.  jBtrntniri|r  to  the  intentign  of  the  author ;  for  Nor- 
lia  Uf./mEODOiDetria,'  which  waa  publi»hed  in 


IcaUjiwyWw. ,«,«)Bb  aal«( «iid  dengafttea ii ao  imtair 
praetice< 

Hriggs  having  jubt  lH>rore  his  death  completed  his  >rrcat 
table  of  logarithmic  sines  and  tangentai.  hi.t  friend  Gel- 
'  Itbrand  wrot*  for  it  a  preface  and  an  account  of  tiic  ap- 
piioattPQ  .<tf  the  logarithms  to  the  purpuiies  of  plane  and 
•pherioklitfiftononietiy.   This  work,  which  ua;!>  tksignated 
,  i^TitigCMAmetiio^.ButMuiiot,'  11M  jwintcd  at  GoutU  by 
IT  VJait<i  in  1633.  InHw  aane  year  vlaeq  printed  a  work, 
romp  'Std  l)y  himself,  which  is  entitled  •  Ti  ii^onometria 
Arlificialia,  »ue  nintfuna  cinoii  Triaukfuiij; uin  Logarith- 
micus,  ad  dena  aciupula  secunda,'  &c.  :  il  cuntains  the 
'  logarithmic  hincii  and  tangents  to  ten  places  of  figures, 
with  differences,  and  to  liK-»e  is  added  Briggs's  table  of  the 
ri  4M.i>MiOO  Ivgaritbiva.wiUi  tb«v  aitpiw^tioiM,  ohiel^  ex- 
y'jtWflM  tnm  tbe  'IViffoncanetriea  Bri^noica.' 
\,\r  \k  I63G  VJac((  nublished  an  abridgment  of  the  'Trigo- 
.  ,  IMlBetna  Artificialis,'  under  the  title  of  *  Tabulae  Sinuum, 
M  Tan^entium,et  Secaatiiim,  et  Logarithmoruui  Sinuum,  Tan- 
)  n^tiumu  et  Numerorum  ab  1  ad  lO.lxX),'  in  Hvo.  'llicse 
n  Miiles  have  passed  through  several  editions  in  French  and 
•  flnrjpanj  and,  on  tha  Cmitineiit,  th^y  continuod  long  to 
,  I— au*l  for  peraooa e«iploye4 ia makUigtrigooomBtri- 
/•.(i^l  tOBiputatioaa. 

VLAARDINGEN  ia  a  market-town  in  the  south  part 
of  the  province  of  H(dland,  iu  (he  district  of  Rotterdam, 
on  the  river  Maas.   It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Dutcit 
,  herring-fleet :  the  populatioa  ia  about  flBQO  iababitaots, 
•..-tirbo  subsist  hv  the  tislieriea. 

»  .-'TLADlMlk  ^formerly  I'vltxlimir)  was  part  of  the  go- 

•  nfpOBMut  of  Moaoow*  till  by  an  iiapanal  ukaae  of  1st  of 
J.  jPaptmher,  1778,  it  waa  CoHMd  iwo  a  aepaztte  govern- 

,  ■  pent.    It  lies  in  the  centra  of  Boropean  Kuasia,  between 
.   64°      and  .07^  11'  N.  lat..and  between  37°  42'  and  JlC 
E.  long.    It  is  bounded  on  the  noiih-west  by  Twer.  011  the 
BQitb  by  Yaroslaw.  on  tlic  north-east  by  Costroma,  on  the 
iMSt  by  Nischnei-Nov(;orod,  on  the  south  by  Riiisan,  and 

•  •  OB  the  west  bv  Moscow.  Ita  area  is  17,50U  squaic  miles, 
«diTided  into  thirteen  circles.  The  fiice  of  the  count rv-  is 
tanadulatin^  plain,  without  nuNrntaina,  diversified  by  low 
lulla  (none  being  500  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  aea),  by  the 
steep  banks  uf  the  nvt  rs,  aiul  extCMive  fiwtll* J  there  are 
alM)  many  heatlis  and  luurashcs. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Oka.  which  however  only 
traverseiithe  government  for  a  short  distance  01)  t^eaouth- 
It  is  joined  bythe  KllaniW,  wfajfjli  ffwy  Ifcqfft  tjl^ 
P,  Ca  No*  IGoSh 


government  of  Moscow,  crossc-i  province  nearly  in  tba 
middle,  and  joins  the  Oka  in  Nisehnei-.Novgorod.  jta 
affluents  are  the  Nerl,  Sudugda,  Sehitka,  Kdlokscha,  Ka> 
manka,  Te8a,aiid  lome  olhen.  On  the  whola  thei«  are 
twenty-two  large  aad  amall  rivets,  all  of  which  have  very 
pure  water,  and  abound  in  fish.  Among  the  nurncrou.' 
lakes,  the  two  largest  and  most  remarkable  are  tlie  Pega- 
uowoe,  in  which  floatiu},'  isilands  aie  sometimes  seen  ;  and 
the  Plotschejewu,  winch  is  about  5  miles  loiu;  and  4^ 
broad,  and  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  wmtrnJ  exer> 
tises  of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  dimate  is  as  temperate  as  in  Moaoow :  the  rivers 
domt  fill  the  niddJe  of  November,  and  thev  thaw  in 
Mairch.  The  winter  however  is  very  cold ;  tlie"  !.uuiiuer 
I  very  hot ;  tlie  spring  and  autumn  \ariable,  with  an  alter- 
nation of  vnuw,  rain,  and  fine  weather:  night-frosts  do 
not  cease  till  \ray,  and  return  at  the  end  ot  September. 
'Intermitting  fevens  are  endemic ;  otherwise  the  ciimate 
is  healthy. 

Agriculture  ia  the  chief  oecupation  ot  the  iotukbitaofs: 
but  though  the  soil  is  in  some  parts  fertile  when  well 

manured,  t!u'  hi;itlis,  iTiar-!i(>.  sandy  tracts,  and  forests 
cover  so  great  an  extent  ol  mu lace,  that  the  produce  ol  the 
harvest  is  not  sufficient  on  an  averatje  for  the  home  con- 
sumption, and  importation  from  the  neighbouring  go- 
vernments is  always  necessary.  ^Yheat,  rye,  barley,  oala, 
millet,  and  peas  are  cultivated;  but  little  ftaxavd  hemp, 
the  soil  in  mo&t  ]jar($  not  being  aidtable  to  tbtoi.  The 
gardens  produce  all  kinds  of  vegetablea  eominon  in  Russia, 
and  most  of  them  are  full  of  apple  and  cherry  trees ; 
amongst  the  former  is  the  beautiful  transparent  aiiple 
called  N'akiwni.  Here  and  there  are  some  hop-gnrueua. 
The  tc)re^ts.  lornit-rly  unpenetrable,  though  still  considerabia, 
arc  greatly  tliinacd  and  diminished :  there  aie  no  oaks. 
Game,  except  ham  and  partridges,  'v>  rare ;  but  bears, 
wolves,  and.  lynxes  are  still  met  with.  Wild  berries  of  vac 
rions  kinds  abound.  The  breed  of  homed  cattle  is  merely 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  province,  and  miglit  be  much 
iiupruvcd  and  extended:  the  breed  i>f  hui'iif.  however  is  ex. 
cellent :  tiuTc  are  large  studs  beloncinK  tu  t!u'  cr;/wii, 
and  several  belonging  lo  private  individuals.  Ilic  peasants 
breed  plenty  of  domestic  poultry,  but  do  not  keep  so  many 
bees  aa  in  other  paits.  The  fisheries  in  the  lakes  and 
riven  are  of  little  impoitance  ;  the  prinei^ial  fit^  are  the 
aturgeoo  and  ahad :  wliat  is  not  consumed  in  the  province 
Is  sent  to  Moscow.  The  minerals  are  iron,  alabaster,  good 
pottcrs'-elay,  and  fieeslKnc. 

The  cuuntry-pt'ople,  IjcsuIcs  tluir  agricultural  occuj<a- 
tiuu:,,  spMi  thread  and  worsted,  and  manufacture  coarse 
linen  for  their  own  use,  for  wiiich  the^'  have  good  bleaching- 
grounds.  Tlie  chief  resource  of  this  province  is  its  miuiu- 
taLture>,  in  xstiich  it  ia  second  only  to  that  of  Moaoow. 
Til.  pn:K  i)):iI  manoflwtures  are  thoso  oT iHien  and  ootton, 

leather,  iicn  wares,  glass,  and  crystal.  Tlu'  articles  ex- 
ported ajc  liie  aiiovc-mentioned  manufactures,  paper,  ^oap, 
and  potashes;  and  of  the  natural  productions,  only  fruit, 
limber,  fire-wood,  stone  for  building  and  millstones,  and 
lime.  All  goes  to  Moscow  by  waggons  or  sledges:  the 
Oka  and  the  Kliasma,  though  both  navigable,  are  not 
much  used  for  the  conveyance  of  ^uod.s.  I'he  towns  of 
Pcreskiwl,  GorochKres,  and  Viiiniki  derive  moch  ptolit 
from  the  tranrit  and  eoromisinon  trade. 

The  inliabitant>,  amounting  to  1,400,000,  are  all  'Russians 
of  tlie  Greek  religion,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew  con- 
verted Moidwins  and  Tartars,  and  sooie  Oermana  and 

Poles. 

With  respect  to  public  education,  this  government  ia 
under  the  Univefsity  of  Moscow.  The  number  of  childron 
attending  fbo  a^UMls  biereases  every  year.  In  USB  there 

w  as  1  pupil  for  every  234  inhabitants ;  at  presont  the  pro« 

portion  of  pupils  is  doubtless  much  greater. 

Vl  vdimir,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Kiivernment,  in  .">f>°  17'  N.  lat.  and  40°  2l>'  E.  long.  It  is 
built  on  a  group  of  hills  which  rise  in  a  fertile  plain  and 
decline  towards  the  letl  bank  of  the  Kliaznia,  which, 
making  a  bend,  ilows  under  the  walls.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Ruasiat  and  firom  1107  to  1328  waa  the 
residence  of  the  grand^dnkes  and  the  capital  of  Oreat 
Russia.  With  the  i  xct  jition  cf  its  numerous  churches 
and  stone  houses,  \  huliimr  Iiil-,  few  tmces  of  its  former 
greatness;  there  are  no  ^^s1lu'es  uf  tlie  jinlacc  of  the 
princes,  and  the  Golden  Gate  h.as  nothing'  magntticeot 

jBXC^fpt^ti  naine^  l|he  city  is  still  large,  but  ul  buUtt 
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ami  has  six  gate*,  terminating  the  six  pnuciptl  itrMt*. 
or  tlie  2.")  churches,  the  Catliednil  of  St.  Man,',  ot"  whii-li 
hiBtunans  give  pompous  descriptiuns.  to  whicti  its  present 
appearance  doM  BOt  at  all  correspond,  and  the  Cathedral 
of  Demctiiujt  ue  nmariuble  in  the  hiitoiy  oS  Russia. 
There  are  two  oonTenta.  ta  eedeaittHca]  teminarv,  and 
Beveral  crown  buildings.  It  is  the  tee  of  the  bUbop  of 
Vladimir  and  Susdal,  who  has  a  palace,  anu  the  aeat  of  the 
public  authorities  of  the  govcnimLiit.  Tlie  inhabitants 
manufacture  silk  veils  and  liaiulkert  hu  fti,  and  have  some 
tanneries  and  soap  manulaLtoilL!. ;  they  lU  rni-  their  chioi" 
•uUiistence  ttom  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  fniit,  and  of 
sarden-vegetaUet.  There  are  aanual  tun,  bat  otherwiae 
fittle  trade. 

Pereslawl-Zaleskoe,  is  mtuated  on  the  river  IVabesch. 

wliLTe  it  empties  itself  into  lake  Plesl&chejt  v.  s  It  is 
an  old  town,  and  the  houses  are  almost  mean,  b\il  tlii' 
23  churches  trive  it  a  striking  ajipearancc  ;  there  are  also 
several  convents  which  add  to  the  effect.  Tlie  population 
in  4000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  linen,  silks,  and 
wooHen  elotha.  Th^  b«v«  a  profitable  transit  and  com- 
wiaiiott  trade,  and  have  dealiniira  with  the  XJknune.  Oren- 
burtr,  and  Siberia.    The  fairs  are  very  well  attended. 

Murom,  with  6.j0<)  inhabilaiils.  an  aiitieiit  town,  was 
once  the  eai)ital  ot'tlio  Moidwins,  and  aftciw anlii  llie  le^i- 
donc-e  of  Russian  princes ;  it  ha«  still  3  convent.^,  IS  htutie 
and  7  wooden  churches,  and  several  crown  buildiniics.  The 
inhabitants  have  aoroe  manufacturea  and  considerable 
trade.  The  other  towns,  cajntals  of  the  drdea,  have 
notUnii:  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

(Ibseel,  Das  Russitche  Reieh  in  Europa ;  Schnitzler, 
La  liu^sir.  /.I  Finland'',  ri  la  PologritT ;  Knisonstci  ri.  /.' fii- 
Htructiijtt  I'liblnjuc  v/i  Ritusic;  Siein,  Le/trliuch,  by  Hiir- 
ichelnia  11,  i 

VLADIMIR  (the  Fiist),  Kimnd-duke  of  Russia,  sumamed 
the  Great,  waa  uie  aoo  of  matfldav  by  a  ilava,  or  at  leaat 
awoman  of  low  eonditkm. 

His  father,  meditating  the  eonqueat  of  Bulgaria,  divided, 

in  970,  his  empire  between  his  two  leeitimatc  sons  Yaro- 
polk  and  Oleg.  Vladimir  was  st-nt  to  \ovi,'orod,  as  that 
unruly  place,  disdained  by  the  h  jritimaie  princes,  was 
considered  a  government  only  fit  lor  an  illegitimate 
•on. 

After  Sviatoalav'B  death,  872,  his  eorn  renained  at  peaoe 
for  five  yean,  but  in  977  Yaropolk,  who  raled  at  Kiev, 

auarrelled  with  his  younger  brother  Oleg,  and.  having 
ain  him  in  battle,  took  his  share  of  the  paternal  hentai!;e. 
Vladimir,  expecting  an  attack  from  his  hiother,  fled  beyond 
tljc  8ca  to  the  Varingians,  i.*".  the  Scandinavians,  and  Yaro- 
polk occupied  Novgorod  by  his  officers. 

Vladimir  returned  after  two  years  from  Scandinavia, 
with  a  formidable  body  of  adventurers,  and  was  joined  by 
the  inhabitanta  of  Novgorod.  He  formally  declared  war 
against  his  brother,  and  demanded  the  hand  of  Uogn«*da, 
daughter  of  the  Varingian  Rogvold.  prince  of  Polotsk. 
Rogiieda,  who  was  betrotiied  to  his  brother,  rejected  Via- 
dinier  s  suit,  ^nymir,  that  she  would  not  marrj'  the  .son  of  a 
slave.  Vladimir  attacked  Polotric ;  Rogvold  was  killed 
with  his  two  Mm,  and  Bognedft  waa  eompelled  to  mury 
Vladiinir.  - 

Vladimir  marched  on  Kiev,  and  Yaropolk,  perceiving 
that  be  was  betraye<l  liy  his  own  people,  flcti  from  his 
capital,  but  being  soon  anorwanis  uuliieed  to  surrender, 
he  was  treacherously  murih  :i  1  li\  hi^  Inother's  command. 
Vladimir  now  became  monarch  ot  (he  empire  of  his  father, 
wliich  extended  from  the  vicinity  of  fte  wltie  tO  tilat  of 
the  Black  Sea.  It  was  however  bv  no  rneam  a  regularly 
constituted  empire,  like  that  of  the  Western  monvchs  of 
that  time.  The  sovereignty  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Russia, 
who  had  established  their  capital  at  Kiev,  wa.4  limited  to  a 
tribute  levied  on  the  various  Slavonian  and  Finnish  popu- 
lations spread  over  the  inmii  nst'  tract  of  land  which  they 
considered  as  sulijcct  to  their  rule.  Tliis  tribute  was  levied 
either  by  the  sovereigns  themselves,  who  travelled  lor 
that  purpose  about  the  eountir,  or  by  their  delegates : 
and  thetr  authonhr.waa  mpeend  only  -where  they  had 
>  aufldent  fbtee  to  maintdn  it.  Ykdimir  established  a 
more  regular  and  efficient  sy-'cm  of  goveniment.  He 
subjected  all  the  popiilatimis'which  had  recovered  their 
independence  (hnini;  the  precediriL'  rci^ti,  and  tuiill  many 
towns  in  rmh  r  to  niaintaiti  them  m  sul)jection.  He  also 
seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  cementing  his  vast 
•and  heterogeneous  empire  bj  the  powerful  bond  of  »  r«li- 


pous  centre,  and  he  erected  at  Kiev  the  idol  ot  Perun 
(thunderi,  the  supreme  di\iiiiU  of  the  Slavonians,  nnd 
those  of  the  inlenor  ileilie*,  Kiiors,  Dajbog,  Striboc.  Se- 
nmrgla,  and  Mokosh.  The  first  three  of  these  deities  were 
Slavonian,  and  the  last  two  Finnish,  a  circumstance  whiph 
seema  to  imply  the  notioa  of  uniting  the  religious  wonbip 
of  the  two  diiferent  raoe^  To  these  deities  were  offered 
human  eacrifiees,  chosen  by  lot^  and  the  Chronieles  relate 
that  two  Christian  VaiingiaOB,  fidher  and  MB.  fell  vifltes 
to  tiiat  bloody  superstition. 

Vladimir  i^'ot  rul  of  his ScaadilMVian  allies  by  persusding 
them  to  pass  into  the  service  of  the  Greek  emiierw,  and 
endeavoured  to  effect  an  amalganation  between  the  Varia- 
gians  and  Slavoniana.  Ha  gave  ootttinu^  entertainmiali 
to  his  subjects,  and  the  memory  of  the  nlendoor  of  his 

court  is  still  alive  in  the  ])opu]ar  stiners  of  Hus.iia. 

The  C'luonicles,  ssliicli  e\tol  Vhuhmir's  wisdom  ami 
valour,  accu>c  him  of  great  laxily  ul  morals.  Besideti 
Rogneda,  he  had  married  the  widow  of  his  brother  Yaio- 
polk,  a  beautiful  Greek  nun,  who  was  a  caiitive  of  their 
&ther,  and  three  other  wives.  He  had  a  great  nuiaiMr  af 
concuinnea  who  lived  in  dilEteent  pkieea ;  m,  tent  instaaet, 
at  Vidwwod  300,  at  Belgorod  the  aame  number,  at  Be- 
restov  wO,  and  no  woman  in  the  cotintry  was  secure  flrom 
:iim.  If  such  was  really  the  case,  the  f'hroniclcs  have 
reason  to  say  that  he  waa  fond  of  women,  like  Sulcmon. 

Kiev  had  already  for  more  than  a  centurj'  freiiuent  inter- 
course with  Constantinople,  where  Vladimir's  grandmothsr 
Olga  was  baptized  in  iJdo.  Her  example,  although  it  had 
not  been  followed  by  her  eon,  found  many  imitatmaamag 
his  subjects,  and  the  trade  which  was  carried  on  between 
these  two  cities  had  imdoubtcdlv  attrac  ted  nianv  Crfcksto 
Kiev.  It  was  also  natural  that  missionaries  ol  tlie  Wtsteni 
church  should  he  attracted  Ijy  the  renown  of  Vladimir  from 
Poland  and  Germany.  The  Bulgarians,  a  Mohsounedsn 
nation,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  pieseat 
goveranmit  of  IuMA.and  oelebcatie4  for  their  tamatmi 
spirit,  had,  after  a  short  war,  eondnded  a  aalemn  treatar  at 

peace  with  \'!aclimir;  and  the  povserful  nation  oftheKlia» 
sar>i.  whicii  oucui>ied  the  couiitr\-  between  tlie  Caspin 
and  Black  seas  iioithwards  to  the  (  aucasus,  and  bordering: 
on  Vladimir's  empire,  contained  many  Jews;  even  the 
kings  had  fur  some  time  followed  the  Jewish  reli||;iOB, 
although  at  the  time  of  Vladimir  they  were  Chrisbaai. 
This  will  expiate  the  dreomalnnee  that  all  these  rdigieus 
professions  tried  to  eonvcit  Vladimir  to  their  respecliw 
creeds.  It  is  said  that  the  polyframy  permitted  by  the 
Kriiau  mill  the  >eu-iial  paradise  jjromiscd  to  its  (h-cijili - 
had  greatly  pleased  lum,  but  that  he  would  nut  coiistni  to 
give  uj)  wine.  The  religion  of  the  Jews,  who  were  exiles 
from  their  own  country,  could  not  produce  a  favourable 
impression  upon  a  warlike  prinoe.  The  Greek  ehareh, 
which  already  numbered  mairy  converts  in  Russia,  hada 
great  advantage  over  that  of  Rome,  whose  minionariss 
were  stmiiccrs  in  that  K  uiitiy,  and  Vladimi;  nns«er«l 
their  exhortations  by  sayuiir.  '  Our  ancestors  have  not 
known  you."  When  Vladiniir  consulted  his  nobles  on  the 
same  sul)ject,  the  answerwhich  they  gave  him  was,  *lf  tbe 
Greek  religion  was  not  gOdd»  tlqr  gnmdmotlier  Olga  vouU 
not  have  adopted  it,' 

Beddea  this  eiroumstanoe  Vladimir  had  motives  of  an* 
bition  which  prompted  him  to  become  a  convert  to  tht 
Eastern  churcii.   This  was  a  matrimoiual  alliiinee  withflie 
Imperial  house  of  ( 'onslaiitir.nple.  uhich  «as  then  gene- 
rally sought  by  the  rulers  of  the  barbarian  nations  border- 
ing on  the  empire.   In  otxier  to  insure  the  succev  of  his 
object,  he  began  Inr  an  attack  on  the  frontteis  of  the 
empire,  and  having  beaieiped  the  important  town  of  Ghtf* 
son  in  the  piTsent  Crimea,  he  demanded  the  hand  of  tflS 
princess  .Vnna,  daut^htcr  lU'  the  emperor  Romanu*  Ih* 
Second,  ami  sister  of  the  llien  it'igninir  emperors  Cmi-tan- 
line  and  Basilius,  and  of  Theophani.i,  empress  of  Otho  tin' 
Second  of  Germany.   He  promised,  if  his  request  was 
granted,  to  receive  baptism  with  all  hia  aolgects,  and  ta 
become  an  ally  of  the  empire,  which  he  threatened  with 
war  in  case  of  a  refusal.   His  demand  was  granted ;  he 
was  baptised  with  his  followers  at  Cherson,  and  raani«d 
the  (I'lcek  princess  in  a  d.  t)«H.    He  inimciiifite)y  aj  plied 
himself  with  ixreat  zeal  to  the  establishment  of  (.'hn^tianitj' 
in  his  dominions;  all  the  idols  were  destroyed  by  hi* 
orders,  and  the  inhabitants  were  baptized  in  crowds,  B« 
built  churches,  established  schools,  and  his  exertions  were 
gradly  ihciUtated  1^  the  onuaMtnoa  that  Hmm  «m 
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tireftdy  a  Slavonian  version  of  the  SciiptuKs  by  C'yriihu 
and  Methodius  [Slavonuns],  as  well  as  liturgical  works 
in  the  same  language.  Aa  omioance  on  the  eocleiiastical 
tribunals,  taken  fipom  the  Greek  NomooHioo,  was  published 
bjr  Vladimir,  and  he  became  ao  strongly  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness,  that  he  would  no  lonprer 
punish  with  death  even  the  frrtatc&t  criminals,  atul  was 
content  to  fine  thcin.  Tliis  ill-judged  lenity  prodiitfd 
great  disorders,  and  the  cler^fy  tliemselves  were  obliged  to 
remonstrate  against  it,  and  to  induce  Vladimir  to  restore 
pubfie  order  by  capital  punishments.  He  is  said  to  have 
wKnljr  MBienaed  his  focmer  Itoenttous  wmamfWaA  hu 
dmity  to  the  poor  was  miboonded.  He  ^vided  the 
gOTemmeat  of  his  empire  among  his  eleven  sons,  wliom 
he  had  by  several  wives,  and  his  !4ti  j>iwin  SvialDpolk,  with 
whom  his  murdered  bruthei  s  widow  was  pregnant  when 
he  married  her.  Alter  his  tonverj-ion  he  had  some  wars 
irith  his  neighbours,  but  they  did  not  produce  any  conse- 
qaeaoee;  and  hu  reign  was  chiefly  spent  in  promoting  the 
ovilizatioB  of  Ibk  subjects,  for  WMen  ba  laceiTed  ample 
neans  ftvm  Constantinople,  then  the  only  Mat  of  aits  and 
literature  in  Christian  Europe. 

The  end  of  his  life  was  disturbed  by  the  growing  spirit 
of  liberty  at  Novgorod.  Tlie  citizens  of  Novgorod  refused 
to  pay  the  annual  tribute  sent  by  that  city  to  Kiev.  Ilis 
son  Yaioaiav,  who  was  establi^lied  by  him  at  Novgorod, 
took  tiie  put  of  the  inhabitants,  at  least  he  did  it  apiMir- 
icnt^t  as  soaa  eoppose.  Vladimir  assembled  an  army  in 
order  to  eoeree  Ms  reflraetor}-  subjects,  but  he  died  on  his 
march  not  far  from  Kiev,  in  1014.  His  wife  Anna  died 
in  101 1,  as  it  »eenis  without  issue.  The  Kuwian  church 
ha^  placed  him  amongst  her  Mints*  and  giTOtt  him  a  rank 
equal  to  that  of  the  apostles. 

YLmUm  KONb'MACHOS,  pand^Iuke  of  Kiev,  is 
«iia  of  tin  ouwt  lemarkable  penons  of  the  middle  ages, 
irfaow  Hfe  nd  writing^  present  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  WMW  state  of  Russia  during  the  eleventh  and  twelllh 
eentnries.  He  is  extolled  by  the  Chronicles  m  a  must 
virtuous  prince,  and  conudered  by  them  almost  a  siiint. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  superior  character  and  abi- 
lities, hot  bjrne  mwins  fiaelhim  tM  ftudtsof  bis  barbarous 

Vladinurwaabomin1052.  Hewasthe  son  ofVsevolod, 

the  grandson  of  Vladimir  the  Great.  The  divi^^ion  of  the 
empire  made  by  Vladimir's  grandfather  Yaioslav  the 
Great,  in  1054,  produced  incessiint  wars  among  his  suc- 
cessors, who  continued  to  hu])divide  their  heritages 
among  their  children.  By  the  same  arrangement  of  Ya- 
roslav,  the  sovereignty  over  all  the  other  pnnees  belonged 
in  the  grand-dukes  ot  Kiev,  who  succeeded  to  Uial  dignity, 
not  aeeoidiBg  to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  bnt  according 
to  that  of  seniority,  or  as  being  the  oldest  of  all  the  princes 
of  Russia.  This  arrangement,  customarv  at  that  time 
with  ail  the  Slavoiuiin  natioiw,  led  unavoidably  to  (juurreia 
ninonr::  ■>^"  thobe  who  either  had  any  right  to  or  possc-ssed 
the  means  of  claiming  the  throne  of  Kiev.  This  unfor- 
tunate  state  of  Russia  was  rendered  iftill  worse  by  the 
^eanmca  of  the  Polovtxea,  or  ConunM  of  the  Bywrn- 
tmes,  a  nomadic  aation,  who  arrived  fhmi  the  deserts  of 
Ceii1v,i1  Asia  and  encamped  in  l!ie  country  extending 
noithwanl  from  the  »;horps  ot  tht'  ]}hu-k  Sea  and  that  of 
Aioff,  about  the  middle  ot'  the  eleventh  century.  These 
nomadic  people  made  continual  inroads  into  the  territories 
of  the  Rnasiail  priaeas,  but  were  also  frequently  emplojed 
by  them  as  aunliaries  in  their  internal  and  foNign  van. 
IHadiinr  made  hii  flret  campaign  midir  Ui  relatf  ve 
Boledav  the  Second,  or  the  Dauntless,  Idng  of  Poland, 
whom  he  joined  with  an  auxiliary  force  in  a  war  against 
Bohemia  in  1076.  He  atterwai-ds  took  an  active  part  in 
the  domestic  quarrels  among  the  Russian  nrinces,  and  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  who  uecame  grand-auke  of  Kiev  in 
1078,  the  principality  of  Chernigoff,  which  was  the  lawful 
heritage  of  his  cousin  Oleg,  havrag  on  a  former  occasion 
obtaiMdf  in  an  eoually  iU^;al  manner,  that  of  Smolensk, 
^Mch  was  given  nim  py  the  father  of  the  same  Oleg  whom 
he  now  spoiled.  This  circumstance  createtl  a  deadly 
haired  l)etween  the  two  cousins,  established  tin  hereditary 
feud  between  their  descendants,  and  entailed  for  a  long 
time  great  disasters  on  the  country.  Having  tiUfcn  during 
these  wars  the  town  of  Minsk,  he  did  nut  spars  *  either 
fltta  or  beast  ;*  and  when  his  oousin  oh  ir  was  marching 
nWtL  tha  Folovtsaa  to  reoovar  Ms  prineip  liity,  Vladiom 
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whom  they  came  to  assist  as  a  captive,  and  murdered  hii 
brother.  He  also  compilkd  the  legitimate  prince  of  Nov- 
gorod to  cede  it  to  his  son,  and  to  oontant  ttmself  with  a 
small  principality.  This  pnvas  tbat  ba  was  no  more  8uni< 
puloiis  than  hu  contempoiaries  in  the  auaw  of  atteiainf 
his  objects. 

V.Hfvolod  died  in  1003,  but  Vladimir,  who  was  the  raal 
sovereign  during  the  reign  of  his  father,  did  not  venture  to 
break  the  law  of  seniority,  and  he  called  to  the  throne  of 
Kiev  his  cousin  Sviatopolk,  prince  of  Tuiov,  the  eldest  of 
tlie  family.  SviatopolK  confirmed  the  possessions  osorped 
by  Vladimir  during  liis  father's  life ;  but  both  the^  princes 
being  defeated  by  the  Polovtsee,  Oleg,  who  since  his  ex- 
pulsion liad  lived  in  exile,  chiefly  i;i  Givi  rc,  returned  to 
(he  country,  and  compelled  Vladiuiir  to  restore  (.'lieri'.iirott 
and  Smolensk  to  hini  and  his  brother.  The  diflen  iu  eii 
among  the  princes  were  settled  by  a  oonentss  held  at 
Liibech  and  at  Kiev,  on  which  oceasions  Vladimir  die- 
played,  in  the  oRMeeution  of  his  interests,  great  diploma- 
tie  talents.  He  also  defeated,  with  the  assistance  of 
other  priiii-rs,  iliij  icrrihle  PoK>vt7i'i'  on  M'veru!  < n'casions, 
by  which  lu;  =,n',irid  tor  some  time  tht-  eountrv  Irom  their 
(leuvstatiiiMs,  and  ju-tly  .nL-((uiied  ^-^n  at  popularity.  In  1112 
he  became,  on  the  death  of  bviatojiolk,  graiid-duke  of 
Kiev,  being  already  sixty  years  old.  He  reigned  thitieea 
years  till  1125,  and  he  proved  himself  during  tbistiowa 
real  ly  great  priaea.  Internal  peace  was  araintained  by  hie 
authority,  and  foreign  enemies  were  repelled  «i(h  uninfer- 
mpted  success.  New  towns  were  built,  old  oiu  h  improvt'd, 
and  the  country  enjayeil  ceiiL  rul  iJeacc  and  pn;>^pi'n:v. 

His  character,  his  view  s,  and  his  principles  are  displayed 
by  his  testament,  or  his  la-st  instruetions  to  his  children, 
w  hich  also  gives  an  insight  into  the  manners,  the  state  of 
civilization,  and  the  prevailing  opinions  of  that  period. 

After  hawiag  aiBpanatad  on  the  glory  of  God,  chiefly  m 
words  taken  from  tne  Pimlmist,  lie  says :  <  ()  my  children ! 
Invi"  (u)<i  !  love  also  mankind!  It  U  nrilluT  ixst.  nor 
seeiusion,  nor  monastic  hie  which  may  save  you,  hut  good 
works.  Do  not  forget  the  poor :  feed  them  and  think  that 
all  goods  belong  to  God,  and  are  intrusted  to  you  only  for 
a  titne.  Do  noit  conceal  treasures  in  the  bowels  ot  the 
earth.  Sot  this  is  contrary  to  the  Christian  reli^oo.  Be 
(kthers  to  the  orphans ;  judge  yourselves  the  widows,  and 
do  not  pcrniif  the  stronjrer  to  oppress  the  weaker.  Do  not 
lake  the  life  either  of  the  innocent  or  of  the  miilty:  the 
hfe  and  the  srii  ol  a  (  h:isiian  arc  sacred.'  He  then  re- 
commends them  to  keep  their  oatlts,  to  respect  the  clergy, 
to  avoid  pride  and  every  kind  of  profligacy,  and  continues 
— ^  In  your  household  look  yourselves  to  eventhing,  with- 
out relying  on  your  stewards  and  servants^  ana  tiie  gnesla 
will  not  find  fauk  either  with  yoor  house  or  with  your 
dinner.  In  time  of  war  be  active  and  be  an  example  to 
your  officers.  It  is  not  then  the  time  to  Uiink  of  baiujiiets 
and  enjoyment.  Repose  after  having  estahli-nhed  the 
nightly  watch.  Men  may  suddenly  perish,  therelbre  do 
not  lay  aside  the  armour  where  danger  may  happen,  and 
mount  your  homa  eariy.  Aboiva  ill,  respect  a  stranger,  ba 
heagreatoraooauaionnan,aiDeNliant  or  an  imhama 
dor ;  and  if  ^ou  eannot  give  Mm  presents,  satisty  Wn  with 

meat  and  drink,  because  stranijots  spread  in  foreign  corn- 
tries  good  and  bad  rcpoit  of  us.  Salute  every  one  w  hom 
yon  nii'rt.    J.o\  i'  ynur  wives,  but  ijive  them  no  jwwer  over 

Jroutselves.  Remember  every  good  Hung  which  you  have 
eaint,  and  leam  what  you  do  not  know.  &tv  father, 
iiaving  never  been  atmiad,  spoke  five  laagoagss,  for  whioh 
we  an  pnised  by  foreigners?  TUs  ia  entunly  a  eorious 
fact,  and  which  perhaps  was  not  common  at  that  time  in 
western  Kunipe.  The  languages  alluded  to  were  probably 
the  Gicek — as  the  hiirlu  r  cleriiy,  who  had  the  education  ol 
the  princes,  were  geiienilly  of  that  nation— the  Srandina- 
vian,  the  Slavonian  of  Russia,  Luid  [n-rhaps  the  Hungarian 
and  that  of  the  Polovtzee.  with  whom  the  Huasians  wue 
in  daily  intercourse.  It  is  nut  unlikely  tiiat  latin, 
which  was  cuUivated  by  the  learned  Giaeka^  iraa  ona  af 
the  languages  alluded  to.  *  Avoid  idlanesm  it  is  the 
mother  of  all  vices.  On  a  journey  on  horseback,  when  vou 
have  no  occupation,  instead  of  indulging  in  idle  thougtits, 
repeat  prayers,  at  least  the  ijhortc.st  and  the  best  of  tliem— 
•  Kyrie  eleyson."'  Never  go  to  sleep  without  an  earthly 
prostration ;  and  when  you  do  not  feel  well,  do  it  three 
times.  Rise  before  the  sun  and  go  early  to  church.  So 
have  done  mjr  thUier  and  ail  the  good  men.  After  whidbl 
they  iMld  a  oonncil  with  their  oflicanb  or  jodgad  Jb«  , 
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y»op)e,  or  went  to  bunt;  and  at  midday  they  alept,  be-  I 
cause  Qod  has  asigned  the  midday  hoiir  for  repose,  not 
inly  to  mat,  but  «1m>  to  aniimla  and  birds.'  It  is  remirk- 
•bta  that  this  habit  it  attll  prevalent  01110119  the  eoimnon 
MOple  in  Russtaa.  *  Your  father  lived  alto  in  that  maimer. 
I  have  done  myself  all  that  I  could  have  ordered  a  terrant 
U>  do  ;  ill  huntini;  and  in  war,  iit  day  and  at  nijiht,  durins; 
the  Ileal  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  I  have  not 
known  any  rejiose.  I  have  never  relied  on  magistrates  and 
afficeit.  I  never  allowed  the  poor  and  the  widows  to  be 
oppiftted  by  the  strong.  I  «uperintcnded  myself  the 
oluiMh.  the  Divine  terviee,  the  bomehoM,  tbo  'tbiWotj  tbit 
bunt,  tbe  hawVt,  and  the  faloont.*  HaviiiK  cnttM«mted  hit 

raiiousfeats  of  arms,  he  says  '  I  have  invloilKkeii  fiirhly- 
thiee  expeditions,  witliout  nuutiuiiinsj  iiiaiiy  ins;>:iiitiruiit 
ones.  1  have  concliuir  l  \vit':i  tin-  Piilii\ tzi  i'  iiinrti-tMi  (rea- 
ves. I  took  piiaonere  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  bext 
chieftain»»«4loai  Iieleascd  aflerwai-da,  atul  I  pinu>hed  and 
dfowned  in  rivwtJnove  Ibaa  200  of  them.  Who  travelled 
more  rapidly  tblM  I  did?-  Oo  leaving  Chemigoff  in  the 
n^roing,  I  arrived  at  Kiev,  where  my  father  waa,  before 
vespers  (a  distance  of  lUU  EngiUh  miles).  Being  fond  of 
worts,  we  often  hunted  wild  animals  with  your  grandfather. 
Amidst  thick  forests  I  have  bound  with  my  own  hands 
several  wild  honet  at  once.  I  was  twice  tossed  on  the 
bpi^Mt  of  »  buifalo ;  a  dier  struck  me  with  his  horns,  and  | 
•^clktnunpled  me  under  his  feet ;  a  wild  boar  tore  the  | 
awoid  frOB  mf  md»  i  a  bear  bit  thtoo^  my  aaddle,  nod  a 
wild  animal  attaekoo  and  overthrew  the  Iiotw  which  I  { 
ruJe.  TIo'.v  riKiny  timp>.  l)a\  e  I  fallen  from  my  horse  I  1 
tui>-L'  liioke  uiy  head,  uiid  uuiuy  tinies  injured  my  aniH 
^nd  legs,  sparing  not  my  life  diirim;  niy  \uuth.  lJut  the 
Lord  hw  watcbdl  over  me.  And  you,  my  children,  do  not 
%wdo«lii.  nor  oomlMitiVer  Wild  ioknals;  but  act  as  men 

?'i  every  oeoanon  wlueh  may.  oome  from  God.  When 
kpvidence has  decreed  a  man'h  deatlu  neitlier  his  father, 
nor  his  mother,  nor  his  brethren  may  aave  him.*  It  is  very 
probable  tliat  the  ol;servation  of  the  rules  of  prudence 
a  i  l  (  xlt  i  iial  piety  laid  down  in  these  instructions  greatl\ 
cuiit.ibiilfd  to  the  eMablishment  of  his  reputation. 

Vladimir  waa  surnamed  Monomachos  by  his  niotlier.  a 
daughter  of  the  emneior  Coastantine  IX.,  Mononiadios. 
His  fint  wife  was  Gyda,  daughter  of  Harold,  the  last  Saxon 
Itiog  bf.fagland,  who  bad  ibund,  after  the  death  of  her 
fiither,  a  reiufte  at  the  court  oT  Swcn  the  Second,  king  of 

Den^aark.  Marria^res  between  tin-  Russian  princes  and 
tllOte  of  western  Europe,  jiartieulaily  oi  Scandinavia,  v.eie 
very  common  during  that  period.  Thus  Vladimir's  aunth 
were  married  to  Henri  I.  of  France,  and  to  Harold  Hiird- 
fade,  king  of  Norway,  who  perished  in  lOtiC,  at  the  battle 
of  Stamford  Bridge.  The  celebrated  Danish  king  Walde- 
tnar  the  First  was  the  ton  of  one  of  liit  moddsughtcrs, 
and  probably  received  hit  Slavonian  name  in  honour  of  his 
Ancestor.  After  the  death  of  Gyda  he  wat  twice  married, 
but  the  Chronicles  do  not  mention  the  names  of  his  wives. 

'fliP  crown  u.si  cl  at  the  coronation  of  the  raonarclus  of 
Kus.sia  i.s  called  the  golden  cap  of  Monomachos,  and  is 
wippiwcd  to  have  been  presented  to  Vladimir,  with  the 
sceptre  and  some  other  regalia  used  on  tho  lUBe  occasion, 
by  (he  Greek  emperor  Alexiut  Coouienoa*  aa  btiVing  tie- 
loitged  to  his  nanimther  ConttantiBe  Monmnachot.  Theae 
objects  are  undoubtedly  of  Byzantine  workniansliip,  but  the 
?'istory  of  their  origin  IS  considered  by  many  a.s  a  modern 
i  ivciition  made  during  tin-  fiilcciith  ccnturv,  when  Ivan 
the  Third,  of  Moscow,  having  marned  tiie  (jrieek  princctt 
Sjphia  Palaeologos,  assumed  tht  ]NWteMtOIW  Of  a  tUCoeaKV 
to  the  emperors  of  the  East. 

VLIESSINGEN.  FFlushino.] 

YOANDZBIA,»  pwnt  of  the  natural  (kniily  of  Legu- 
mioota,  which  hat  been  so  named  flrom  its  Madagascar 
n.ime,  which  is  also  written  Voandzou.  It  hae  been  formed 
into  a  distinct  genus  by  I)u  Petit  Thouars  ;  Ihoiurli  for- 
merly called  {;i_\<  itie  suhtcrranca,  it  is  more  closely  idlied 
to  Arachis  hy|>ogaea,  or  the  Earth-Nut  of  the  coa^it  of 
Africa  and  of  Asia.  Hie  genus  is  dlMtnieterised  bv'  having 
the  flowert  polygimeaa.  Calyx  cunpaaulate.  Wingpt  ojC 
Am  paplKoiiaeeow  flowon  horizontal.  Stoment  diadel- 
^hout.  Legume  tobtcrraneout»  roundish,  fleshy,  one- 
•eeded.  The  only  species  of  the  genus  i.s  V.  subterranea, 
which  is  S40  calico  in  consequence  of  its  peduncles  bending 
down  and  sinking  into  tlie  ground,  where  the  pods  ripen. 
It  is  a  tuftetl  creeping  herb  with  yellow  flowers  ;  the  leaves 
ar«.rsuUcal,  trifoliate,  on  lopg  petiol^^,  the  leaAett  obiongt 


the  terminal  One  being  stalkeU.    Tins  plant,  mter«*«ig^ 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  npcns  its  seed,  is  celebrated  at 
an  article  of  diet  along  the  western  coast  of  Alnca,  wlierc 
it  is  eaten  both  in  aripe  state,  and  when  unripe  alter  Icifig 
boileA.   Tike  plant  has  been  introduced  into.Snfltnant  aqdi. 
Brazfl,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  slaves  from  ttoiMMtaNft 
Africa.    It  is  called  manaobt  by  the  HraulitlM.  .  Uinf^m 
VCK.HY.VCE.iS,  or  VOUHYSIA'CE^.  a  Witury^efcder 
of  plants  belonging  to  Liudley's  parietose  group  of  poly- 
petak>us  Exogetis.  The  species  belonging  to  this  order  are 
trees,  with  opposite  branches,  which,  when  young,  aio 
4*caaurad.  Tne  leave*  are  entir<w  mostly  opposiie^  soiiiDt: 
timea  towardt  the  eatremitiea  of  the  brancbes  they  art: 
alternate,  andaraMnppKed  with  tardJtipulet  at  UMic  bMt. 
The  infloreaoehce  It  utually  teaninai,  in  p«ait;lM>t«* 
racemes,  the  uedicels  bracteate,  and  the  flowers  invguUfc 
and  united.    The  cal^Ti  is  either  free  or  alighlly  adheretit 
to  thffl  ovary,  with  4  or  fj  sepal*,  and  mibacAlc  in  aestiva- 
tion. Tbe  'tepois  are  combinod  at  th«  bate  (  the  upper 
one  calcarate,  and  oRen  large  and  irrt«iiJ«r    ibca.  Tliet 
paUl*  are  uneqotl,  U-^  ■«»  «t  9Mj»<Mmi»itmti^ 
with  the  segmcntt  of  the  orfjni  «a«ti|MCiteArMH4lMn 
base.   The  staiueM  are  from  1  to  9  in  number,  twually* 
opposite  tlie  petals,  in  some  cases  alternate,  arising  from 
the  bottom  of  the  caiyx,  and  lor  the  hiohI  part  ktcriJe, 
generally  only  one  being  itrtile,  and  b«armg  a  single 
large  ovate  -t-celled  anther.  The  ovary  it  supeaor  or  haiCr 
inferior,  3-coUed ;  the  style  and  stigma  aingle.  The  fniiti 
ia  eapaolor,  being  3-comered,  3*oeUed,  3*valvc(jL  tiie^valiwa 
hunzting  along  the  middle.   The  seed  is  eftei  pud  wiMMWb 
albumen  ;  the  embryo  it  straight  inverted  ;..tbe,p»t|!iadeaa 
are  convoluted,  large*  leifj,  jM|d  pUitttLi*  ■^mMfi'>itl 
short  and  superior.  ''T 

De  Candolle  remarks  on  thi.-t  order  that  it  is  '  at  presenL 
but  ill-understood ;  in  liabit  aiHl  flower  soraewhat.alliefi  Att 
Guttiferm  or  Marograaviaccie,  but  dii^tinct.  from  -bllNk  in 
the  stament  being  ineeitedviiilio  (be  «oly»i>  pf  ^linpw  ItWi 
directly  connected  with  Comhrttacem,  on  aoooonC  of  Mm 
convolute  cotyledon*  and  in\ erte*l  seeds  ;  and  even  l)«r- 
hap.v  allied  to  some  <  )nagraccie,  uu  account  ol  the  abortive 
sohtarv'  stauuMi.  I  indlc\  suggc>ts  its  affinity  to  Violaeeje, 
as  seen  in  its  irregular  flowers,  «i-locnlar  uvuium,  andfllti^ 

i>ules ;  and  also  to  Poiygalaoftm,  from  which  the  calcarate 
lowara  and  aaecnding  ovules  pcinoiiiajly'dittingujfih  iti  ^  ■>! 

Tliere  are  about  foiiy  specieaof  this  fiimily  eJtocethet,; 
they  arc  all  natives  of  c(iumoctial  .\merica,  where  they  am 
found  inhat)iting  anlient  torests,  the  Ixiiiks  ol  streaiOH,  an^l 
sometimes  the  sides  of  mountains  to  a  very  considerable 
elevation.  Norte  of  thesti  trees  are  remarkable , for  Uwir 
beauty  or  for  their  uses,  but.  tlM  atnlting  in«f(ularityi 
of  the  structure  of  their  flowen  rendert  tbem  ob^tij^-fltf 
great  interest  to-  the  i)otanitt.  The  foUowiog  sym^p^ 
of  the  genera,  the  descriptions  of  which  are  (ton  Xmo^-wiM 
indicate  the  more  important  varialiont  in  the  ttructuwof 
the  floral  organs  of  these  jilnnts.  i  . 

.Section  I.— i)i.anum  tree.    Calyx  5-parted.  ,) 

1.  (Mliistfii^ni:  (after  (.'alh.stheufs,  an  antivnt  philiMMk^ 
pher;.  Upper  sepal  drawn  out  into  a  larse  ^ur  .at  -t||| 
hue.  Petal  1,  oboordate.  Stamen  1,  without  aqy  ,nt4h 
mcott  of  aterile  onto.  Valv/H  of  the  fflptmb  4rithovl>(« 
dissepiment ;  eelit  1-2  seeded.  , 

2.  Amphilwhta  after  Ampliilochus,  an  Athenian,  who 
wrote  on  agriculture  .  I  ppcr  sepal  drawn  out  into  a  sJunt 
spur  at  the  base.  Petal  1,  obconiate.  Fertile  Ktamea  1, 
utually  without  any  rudiments  of  sterile  one*.  .  V^veaiot 
eapmlct  boot  ao  nucb  m  to  ten  dwwplfMWto;  ^lla.iHi 
teoded.  .,  .  :rii».,i 

a,  Vbekytia  (ttw  Voek^  a  Gniaaa  nao^  iboioiaO'OC 
the  speciet).  Upper  sepal  drawn  out  into  a  long  spur. 
Petals  3,  middle  one  the  largest.  Staroeat  3^  lateral  oo€» 
sterile.  V.-ilves  of  capsule  opeiiiag  in  tlia  iaididi||9«  Sbvii 

solitary  in  the  cells,  winged. 

4.  Sali  ertiu.  Upper  lobe  of  calyx /hmished  with  a  sjmr 
at  the  base.  Petals  5,  2  upper  onet  veiy  WaWK. 
a,  lateral  ones  sterile.  Vahmofoafpif 
middle ;  ceUa  2  teedad. 

5.  iiuatea  <a  Ckiiana  name  Ibr  eome  apeeiet).  Upper 
sepal  furnished  with  a  spur  at  the  base.  Petals  mostly  1, 
rarely  2.  .Stamens  mostly  1.  soructune.-.  2.  Valves  of  cap- 
sule  o|)ening  in  the  middle.    Seeds  winged. 

Section  U<— Ovaiy  adnate  to      calyx.  Calyx 
4-parted. 

«.,#«fPB*  Ckll40(,|i«).lobeaf^t)l#fl^f|flH^^^^ 
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KMymt  iA  the  iMMe.  P^UI  1.  StuDens  5v  4  •tank  uul  1 
ftftil*. 

•n  .  /,  ...    Doubtfiil  ffenera. 

sfiol^iMiMk-  Ohkrx  nitti  a  vealriaoK  lab*  «Bd  a 

3<p«rtKtpefnnMnt  limb.  Fetabwntini^.  Ifuk 
^lalv^Hing  the  bottom  of  the  c&lpc.  Stftmen 

inserted  vinder  (lie  ovary.  Cajisulf  tritronaJ,  3-Ctlltd, 
^val'vod.    Seadh  6.    Stij»nia,s  'A.  MOall,  capitate. 

S.  Agurdhia  (alter  Charles  Ai,'anih,  h  distinguished 
£N«(lian  botjuiisit,  author  of  a  '  Sy  nopftU  Ai^um,'  &c.). 
OiiySiOf  3  »ef>a)!».  PetaU  5,  convolute.  Stamen  1,  bear- 
MV»Uig»<SH|«U«d  mhOT.  Slyic  1.  Yrui  adnq^«««li 

■9t  'Sc/hfitiifffn-ta  (after  J,  'P,  Schwetnfer,  aolhor  of 
•  J'loTa  Er)Bni;en!iiji  VkUx  of  3  iiepals.  Petals  9,  one  of 
wW«h  is  spurred.  Stamen  K  Pi-nti.  iio!))-. 
'(tSMM  of  the  s^icoiea  of  (^alea  aiid  Saivertia  bear  flowen 
wliic^  fivt  <Mtt  a  (Micioua  odour.  A  apcoiM  of  CalHiithcne 
liHglw>B^<biew*i  to  ■■owte  «  iMinow  fluid,  wfaidi 

-  VOKT.  GISBERT.  the  father,  and  Paul  and  Daniel, 
the  tionB,  and  John,  the  grandson,  wenj  duiinguuhed  mem- 
bteni  of'  the  UidveMity  «f  UtnoHk,  in  tbt  «ev«nt««»tli  «n>- 

('*»}»cit  VloA  Wta  bom  at  Heiude  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
l4Wr  he  studied' at  Leytton,  with  the  chuaoter  of  a  youn<( 
iriiNfV>r{^At  promist ;  »ml  mvinf  tidtfen  oiden,  dieeharged 

the  fimHioiis  of  minisifer  in  his  native  town  till  16.34.  In 
that  year  he  was  appointed  profeisjior  of  theology  and 
Oriental  iHntnw^es  in  the  .n'minary  ot"  Utrecht,  wiiich  was 
eonTertt?d  into  a  university  two  years  later.  Voet  became 
Hie  tealous  advocate  of  thc^oetfinea  adopted  by  the  Synod 
of  Dori,  nor  did  hi«  coatroveraUd  predileotiona  confine 
tlnemwl  V«B  to  fhi«  narrow  field.  He  Maoked  Tehetnently 
t^K 'phUoa<^hy  of  Deaonrt^  whom  he  deBignat 
an  atheist  and  a  Jesnit,  and  Whom  he  even  went  the  leiiirtli 
of  a«cminf;  before  the  mil  magistrate.  His  controversies 
with  Oocceins,  professor  at  Leyden.  divided  tlie  Dutch  theo- 
lOf^L-ians  into  Voetians  and  Coceeians.  In  shoit  no  pole- 
imettl  "iidytihary  came  amias  to  him  :  Roman  (.'atbolic, 
pMvedplifeft  Armiman — he  waa  ready  to  break  a  lance 
wflhuaiy  nuM  who  did  not  wbacriM  to  the  Calviniatic 
Orffedv  'lie  had  on  hit  anna  at  onceDemwrett.'Wohogen, 
Ui  L'iiiN,  Sehoockins,  Dumoiiliri.  Oef-lerea,  &c.  The  inces- 
iiunl  excitement  of  e^mtroversy  appears  to  liave  atrietd 
with  bim,  for  lie  lived  to  the  advanced  ace  of  K7,  out- 
Wnngbj  aeveml  year*  all  the  other  raeml>er8  of  the  Synod 
9twrt^  A  fan  iiM  of  hia  numerous  publicationa.  chiefly 
«lo*kt  i^jprteBoictl  theokijgy;  is  given  V  Caspar  Bunoan. 
nfVm  "Wf^Chim  Bwidifam  :*  the  prinofnal  ere,  *  Selects 
jW^piitatinnes  Tlieolojricn/  5  vols.  4to.,  Utrecht  and  Am- 
Merdam,  IWS-Cil ;  iiini  •  Politica  Keclesiatica,"  4  vols.  4to., 
Atn^teidam,  IWiVTO 

'  -'Paul  Voet  was  also  bom  at  Heusde,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1019.  He  taught,  at  different  times,  logic,  metaphysics, 
Greelc  and  «i<vU  Uw  in  the  ITi^erMty  of  Utrecht.  He 
pMMtMMd'ht  1804'%  Htenonj  of  the  Qoraele;  and  in 

l€tJ:VJ57,  'Thcoloina  N,tturalis  reformata.*  W  hiajuridi- 
r*l  works  the  niitst  valuable,  at  least  that  which  haa  carried 
with  it  the  p^reafest  authority,  is  the  treatise  '  De  Statutis 
corumque  Concursn.'  His  other  legal  publications  are — 
*I>«'DatiIls  licltis  et  Illicifis,'  Utrecht,  HyUi;  *  De  Usu 
jMriirGitilU  ct  Ouienici  in  Belgio  Unito,'  Utrecht,  1(3.57 ; 
*'|}iMqui«tio(hiriAeadeMoliiUbua  etiramobilibus,'  Utrecht, 
1606 ,  *  Commenlariua  ad  InalitutMNMe  Jurie.'  Gorcuni, 
t66».  It  is  in  part  owing  to  the  time  at  vrhieh  he  fired, 
rendering  his  works  the  text-books  of  the  voung  Scotch 
litwyers,  the  contemporaries  of  Stair  and  Mjickenzie.  that 
We  find  them  so  frequently  quoted  by  llic  ablest  Scutch 
lawyers  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
4wry.  Paul  Voet  published,  in  Dutch,  a  histor)-  of  the 
family  of  Biederode,  \n  hich  haa  been  tiaoaUted  into  French ; 
jKMne  contrennlal  pamphleti  defending  his  fiither;  and 
jfotrs  on  Mnsneiis,  Ciil'.imachus,  and  Herodian. 

'  Damiki.  Vokt,  hon  ui  (lisbeil,  and  brother  of  Paul,  waa 
born  at  Htu.Mle  on  (lit  3 1st  ot  December,  IC'JO,  and  diel 
;«t  Utrecht  on  the  3i-d  of  October,  UHiO.  He  was  professor 
4»f  philosophy  at  Utrecht.  He  published  scvend  text- 
MMw:  Ilia  *  Mcletemeta  Ptulosophica,'  and  his '  Physiolo- 
gica,  nve  de  Rcram  Natora  Libn  vL/  appeared  at  Amster- 
<lHm  the  ^(br  ^r  his  Jeatb,  and  were  repaUished,  with 


3rd  of  October,  1647.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Horbom 
afterwards  at  Utrecht,  and  ultimalely  at  Leyden,  where  h€ 
died  on  the  llth  of  Seftember,  17 14.  His  most  eateemed 
wwAr  is  hb  *  Oommeiitarias  in  Pnadeotas,'  nabllehed  at 

Leyden  in  1008,  in  2  folio  volumea.  In  1670  he  published 
a  trart  *  De  Jure  Militari ;'  in  1673  another,  '  De  Familia 
erciscundii ;'  and  in  I6KJ,  at  l  eyden,  a  '  <  ompenduim 
Juris.'  He  too,  iu  well  as  his  father,  took  the  tield  in 
defence  of  Oisbert,  the  founder  of  the  family. 

John  Eukiiuos  Vokt,  inspector  of  the  octrois  at  the 
Hagtie,  and  a  Dutch  physician,  died  there  in  YHS.  He  is 
flMlitioned  with  praise  as  a  poet  in  Vries's  hixtory  of  Dutch 
poetry.  His  poems  are  lyrical  in  their  form,  and  rather 
mystical  in  their  contents.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  as  the  theolo^'ian.  the  jnrisis,  and 
the  philosopher. 

VOGKL,  THKODOR,  a  botanist  of  great  promise,  who 

Erished  in  the  expedition  to  the  Niger,  in  tneyear  1841. 
i  early  devoted  fiimaelf  to  the  study  of  botanf,  and  was 
a  student  at  the  VniTetuty  of  Beriin,  where  he  look  hb 
dcr^ree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  One  of  his  earlic-st  con- 
tninitions  to  botanical  sci»'nce  was  a  pajwr  pubhished,  con- 
jointly Nsith  ])r.  Schlt'idcn,  cm  tlie  development  of  albumen 
in  le^iminous  plants.  This  paper  bears  the  high  charac- 
ter of  all  the  later  labours  of  Dr.  Schleiden,  and  at  the 
aama  time  affords  evidenoe  tliat  Vogel  belonged  to  that 
school  of  physioloincal  botanists  who,  (hm  tnefr  mhnite 
knowledirc  of  sfnsctnre,  are  doine  so  much  at  the  pn  senl 
day  fur  the  advancement  of  scientific  Iwtany.  In  a  snb^c- 
quent  paper,  entitled  a  "  Moimirraph  ot  tlu>  Gemi.'i  Uas.Ma,' 
Vogcl  displayed  his  intimate  kno\sledj;e  of  structure,  as 
weU  as  his  powers  of  analysis,  in  unra\ellini(  the  infaicacies 
of  that  dimcult  genus  of  plants.  In  1*^,  when  it  was 
determined  to  Ht  out  an  expedition  to  Africa,  Captain  . 
Washington  vinted  Oermany  for  the  sake  of  gaining  co- 
operation, and  Vogel  was  there  recommended  to  him  as  a 
liotaTii-l  hkely  to  bp  of  i;rcat  service  in  the  expedition. 
Vogel,  who  waji  then  at  Honn,  in  the  university  of  which 
place  he  had  been  appointed  a  teacher  of  botany,  no  sooner 
had  the  otTermade  him  than  he  anxiously  embraced  it  as 
alTording  htm  an  opmirtunity  of  pursuing  his  fkvourite 
science  in  an  unexplored  region.  After  mvinf  visited 
Enir^and,  where  his  knowledge  of  botany  excited  in  the 

lul'iiN  of  those  who  knew  liini  the  w  armest  interest  for  hi» 
j)ro^perou8  retnm,  he  sailed  with  the  cvpcdition  fur  .\l'rica, 
in  July,  1K41.  The  disastrous  evcnt.s  of  that  ill-fated  e\pe- 
tion  are  well  known.  Vogel  was  an  early  sufferer  from 
the  fever  which  carried  to  the  majority  of  those  who 
aaiied,  and  although  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
reach  Fernando  ro,  he  sunk  there  Urom  the  effMs  of 
ilysentery  about  six  months  after  the  time  he  had  sailed 
from  this  country.  He  made  the  best  use  of  the  little  time 
that  he  had  heai!h  to  collect  plants,  whilst  on  the  coast  of 
.Vliica,  and  his  death  seems  to  have  been  hastened  by  his 
anxiety  to  arrange  and  st  miy  them  whilst  in  a  convales- 
cent state  at  Fcrnaodo  Pu.  The  results  of  these  laboura 
have  not  yet  appeared.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
Captain  Bird  Allen»  another  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
this  expedition. 

VCXJHE'HA,  PROVINCIA  SI,  a  Province  of  Ihe  Sar- 
dinian States,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Po,  which 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Mortani  and  also  from 
Austrian  Lombardy,  east  by  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza,  soutli  by  the  provinces  of  Tortona  and  Bobbio,  and 
west  by  the  province  of  Tortona.  Its  length  from  east  to 
west  is  about  20  miles,  and  its  breadtti  is  about  19  miles. 
It  lies  mostly  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  but  Ihe  southern  jjart 
of  the  province  stretches  over  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Ligurian  .Apennines,  from  which  the  Stafn)ra  and  other 
torrents  descend  and  cross  the  plain  to  join  the  Po.  The 
population  of  the  nrovinea  of Voghera  is  about  92,000, 
dinributed  amoug  77  communes.  The  country  produces 
much  silk.  (Semstori,  Staiitiiea.)  The  head  town,  Vog- 
hera (Vicus  Iriae),  originated  in  a  suburb  of  the  antieiit 
town  of  Iria,  which  in  the  course  of  time  superseded  the 
'.own.  VoL'hera  was  for  a  lon;r  time  a  dependency  of  Tor- 
tona, and  a  tief  belonging  to  the  family  Del  Pozzo.  Chvles 
Emmanuel  III.,  king  of  Sardinia,  purchased  VoKhcra,  and 
'jiade  it  the  capital  of  a  province.  Voghera  nas  11. (KK) 
inhabitants;  it  w  aa  uninteresting-looking  town  ;  the  only 
building  in  it  worthy  of  notice  is  the  collegiate  cbuicli^ 
which  IS  of  good  architeetun.  Yoghem  is  in  a  phun  on 
t|.e  b^h  jro-a  llom  WTO  to  I^-^lgKa^cM^ogle 
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dcna,  which  l'ulluw«  the  bui>Uit:ra  hook  of  the  Vo«  l^c 
road  fi  iiin  Geooft  to  Milu  by  Fkvm  leail*  ■Jao  thnwgjb 

Voaliera. 

'Die  other  toNwib  of  the  province  of  Voglicia  are,  1,  Stra- 
della,  with  SOUO  iDhiibitaoiB,atuat«d  oa  the  hkh  road  from 
Voghera  to  IMacenia,  and  near  the  bordere  of  the  ducin-  of 
Pamiu  ;  'J,  Uroni,  tir  Rronni,  a  posl-towii  on  the  same  line 
of  ruiui,  '.MiO  iiilmbitutils ;  3.  L'altcggio,  which  hat 
25(KI  inhiiliilanU.  iCatendario  Surdo.  , 
VOGULES.  [Russian  EupiRK ;  Sihkria.] 
VOICE.  The  voice  (from  the  Latin  viu  i-,  an  audible 
sound  produced  in  the  lary  nx.  The  vety  difi'ucut  expla- 
nations which  have  bcou  given  of  the  nuuncr  in  which  the 
breatli  is  vocalized  ui  the  larjux  are  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  l)eing  impossible  to  view  the  inaide  of 
tile  larynx  when  in  an  iintnulilatod  ^ta1i>  during  vocaliza- 
tion. In  tin-  absence  then  ot  tluit  positive,  complete,  and 
exact  kuoulcili^c  v.liich  8iK  li  oli.scrv!»tion  alone  can  fur- 
nish, wc  must  be  content  with  that  approximation  to  tnilh 
which  i*  ariived  at  by  means  of  the  pres>ent  advanced 
knowledjfe  of  the  (nroduolion  and  modification  of  sound 
with  which  teoiutic  ideiiee  supplies  us  [Acomncs],  ap- 
plied to  explnn  the  aunute  mechaaiam  <tf  the  larynx. 
[Lakynx.'J 

Tho(lc^i^^'n  of  tlie  present  article  is  \o  troal  of  the  sounds 
of  tlic  Ininian  voice  ui  its  two  ureal  functions  of  Song  and 
Spci  i,  h.  Tlu'  nomenclature  ana  notation  of  nntsic  [Mi  sic] 
arc  here  adouted,  with  such  an  extenuoo,  baaed  upon  the 
same  principles,  as  is  necessary  for  the  puipoae. 

The  infinite  varieties  of  sounds  heard  in  tne  human  voice 
are  all  embraced  under  the  general  termi  Pitch,  Loudneu, 
Quality,  and  Duration. 


Tlie  scale  <ji  tlio  human  voice,  from  the  lowe*t  note  of 
the  lia-.-  tvj  t!ij  lut;lK^L  iiuIl'  nl  the  soprano,  vvitiiin  which 
hmits  composciii  write  \  ocal  muwci  i»  lour  octaves  in 


teut,  vii.  Icon  mil  ><         i    in  th*  baai  diff  tOM^ 

— i- 

k',  "7  i»  tha  treble  ciUt.   Ihc^e  have  been  ior 

stances,  but  they  are  reiy  rate,  of  voices  capable  of  de> 
sccnding  lower,  and  others  of  ascending  higher  than  these 

limits.    This  scale  of  sound*  is  divided  into  nxr  'iinschm 
(male  voice),  which  extends  from  ini  \^&)  in  the  bass  to  do 
(c")  in  the  treble  cliff  ;  and  voce /rmi/iiie,  or  voce  biancha 
tVinalo  voice  ,  which  extends  from /a  (k')  tp  mi  [t*]  iq 

tl,M  UlIjI.'  clitf. 

The  iower  or  male  vfiice  part  of  the  acale  is  subdivided 
into  Baas  and  Tenor,  each  contaiiung  two  octave^ :  th« 
bass  extends  from  mi  CK)toy!>Ci*^;  aifutt|e tenor  estmdb 

from  tin  f  i;' ;  to  do  {C*;. 

The  upper  or  female  voice  part  of  the  scale  iaai4l(lil(pde4 
into  Contralto  and  Soprano,  each  containing  two  octavm: 
the  contralto  extends  Irom/u  (f')  to  and  the  »o- 

prano  extends  from  do  (C)  to  mi  Thcutc  are  tl^  fotur 
scales  within  vhich  aauaiciana  compioae  vocal  iqusic  tat 
each  class  o^  voice.  The  following  diaf^m  exhibits  (he 
acde  of  the  hupiau  voice  and  tlie  relation  ot'  iU  whih- 
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Tenor. 
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.  Soprano. 
o»  V  ^f* 


^*  i>«  It* 


The  compass  of  Mre.  Alfred  Shaw's 
voice  ia 


N.B.  The  terms  AUo,  ContrattOt  and  OumttMtim  aaa  the 

Intermediate  between  the  bas.H  and  tenor  is  another 
male  Tciee,  extending  from  la  (a)  to /a  (f*),  and  termed  the 
Barytone.  And  l)etween  the  Contralto  aiod  the  Soprano  is 
another  ilsmale  voice,  extendinjg  bom  la  to  la  (a*),  and 
termed  the  Mezzo-Soprano.  The  voices  of  eunuchs  and 
liovs  arc  classed  with  female  voices. 

l{y  reference  to  the  dia;;ram  it  will  be  seen  that  tlic 
scales  of  the  several  voices  ovi  i  lap  eacii  other  in  the  great 
compass  of  tlie  human  voice;  thiu  the  bass  overlaps  the 
tenor  eleven  notes,  so  that  the  tenor  descends  to  within 
Ave  notes  a«  low  aa  the  baas;  while  the  baas  aseeada  to 
within  (hnr  notn  as  high  as  the  tenor.  Eleven  notes  are 

common  to  both  bass  and  tenor  ales,  and  any  music 
whose  variations  of  pitch  are  witliui  the  laneo  of  those 
eleven  notes  can  be  suiitj  either  by  a  tenor  or  a  Ijass  voice. 
It  appears  also  by  the  dia^m  that  a  tenor  voice  riaehi  s 
to  within  three  notes  as  high  as  the  eontialto,  and  mid- 
wi^  up  the  sopiano  eompass ;  giving  twelve  notes  com- 
mon to  the  tenor  and  conumlto,  and  eight  notee  common 
to  the  tenor  and  soprano  scales,  which  explaina  tiie  wide 
range  of  music  which  tenor  voices  can  sing. 

The  orilinary  compass  of  a  voice  is  al>out  twelve  notes. 
Many  singers'  voices  howcv  cr  exlctul  to  two  octaves ;  some 
even  beyond  two,  and  some  ha\c  reached  three  octaves. 
Catalani's  compass  is  said  to  liave  been  three  and  a  half 


The  eompaia  of  Miss  Dolby's  voice 


The  compase  of  Miss  Clara  Novello's 
voice  is 


The  compass  of  Malibran's  voice  WM 


The 
voice  is 


eompa*  of  Mr.  H.  Pbillipss  rlv — 

=9 


The  compass  of  sojiinrK"  nl^d  some  ollur  voice  nri'  di- 
vided into  registers,  of  which  there  are  two,  viz.  thecaturai 
and  the  falsetto.  The  former  is  termed  in  the  IfaJian 
school  voce  di  fftto^  which  means  dicat  v^ce ;  >9|^ 
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latter  foc<f  rfi  fcf/a,  which  means  head  voie«.  Tb  thece 
<*>•  ItalMmadd  amrther,  wUehioim  th«  two  registm,  and 
whiill  MiukwImI  pntahM  of  the  ehamcter  of  both ;  it  is 

■•med  the  iiwrrri  A)/*o,  or  middle  falsptto.  Tlie  extreme 
upper  notes  of  the  lal.-x  tto  arc  by  noiuc  termed  the  flnudno, 
or  flute  rcKister,  but  tliis  appeara  to  be  an  unnecessary  siib- 
divition.  The  following  table  exhibits  at  a  view  the  voice* 
and  their  registers : — 

Bliss  «  . 
Barytone 

Tenor.  .  .  Chest.  .  Mezzo-Falso. 

Meuo-Falao. 


GoDtralto 
Mcno-So 
.jpiano . 
Qoffano. 


iC'hcst 

Chest 

Chest. 

Chest. 

Cheat. 


Clu'st. 


Fiilsetto 
Faiaetto 
FUietto 


Meno-PUao.' Falsetto  .IFIautino. 


Speeeh-notes  are  of  twtt  Idndi,  vit.  simple  and 
powid.  The  simple  eonriat  of  a  single  u^wvj^  or  falMii)j 
movement  of  the  voice.  These  movenK'iit  s  r.iuy  I  c  of  miy 
extent  from  p.  -semitone  iiij  to  iin  oelave.  These  dil- 
ferenci  s  oi  extent  L'i>e  ej  Jit  simple  rising  !,peech-note«, 
VIZ.  srii.ituiK-,  tcne.  ii.hd,  iburth,  filth,  axtli,  seventh, 
octave,  a-l  as  many  biniple  falling  speech-notes,  making 
a  total  oi'auteen  distinct  simple  speech-notes.  Mr.  Steele 
BcoiUBt«d|jr  repKieoted  these  notes  by  diagonal  lines  on 
the  muried  itrfP.  tht  length  of  the  line  indicates  the 
intenal  or  (dimension  of  the  note  ;  and  its  situation  on  the 
staff  iiidic;!tr-  lU  loe;ii  pitch,  as  in  tlie  annexed  diagram, 
Nos.  1  nm!  2.  wtiete  the  ei:;ht  notis  itseending  aiid  de- 
scending are  in  accordance  v-ith  Mr.  Steele's  notation. 


Tnfhu  mniiical  distribution  of  the  resnstere  of  the  voices 
there  i-i  no  l-ilsi-tto  jriven  to  the  basses.  The  b;\.*s  and 
bjintone  vuiecs  however  are  both  capable  of  extending 
their  compaKs  by  running  up  into  a  falsetto,  and  hence 
they  must  each  have  a  mezzo-f&lso  register  akH).  The  fld- 
aetfo  is  commonly  adopted  by  bass  cmgers  to  imitata  a 
troman'k  voice  in  the  opera  bufik. 

There  fa  also  a  ftigned  lower  voice  by  which  voices  of 
All  kinds  are  able  to  descend  lower  in  pitch  than  in  the 
nahiral  resist er.  The  terra  basso  falsetto  has  been  pro- 
posed to  de  iirnate  Ihiavoioet  but  the  tern  lower  fldaetto 
IS  more  accurate. 

The  Quality  of  Ike  Voice. — Each  pennon's  voice  has 
a  dotiaet  qaali^  or  tone  {fimUm  «c  French  authon). 
hf  wMdl  it  la  reeogniaed,  even  when  singing  in  nniaon 
«nth  others.  The  va!:;neness  of  the  terms  whit-h  arc 
adopted  to  deseribe  the  (juahties  cif  the  voice  i.s  iiuieh  to 
be  lamented  :  they  are  debcriptive,  s\uli  a^  nasal,  guttural ; 
descriptive  by  compaiison  with  other  >*ound*,  as  silvery, 
fiute-like,  musical ;  and  metaphoncally  descriptive,  as 
pure,  eiear,  deep,  brilliant^  flexible,  attractive,  mellow,  &c. 
These  teran  are  toe  lax  in  their  agnHleatien  to  be  aatia- 
fketonr  to  the  philosophical  student  of  sound.  Attempt-s 
hare  oeen  made  to  connect  certain  qnalitie*  of  the  voice, 
as  ftahieaawith  the  bass,  brilliancy  \vith  the  soprano,  8:c., 
but  without  success.  It  is  however  cjuite  true  that  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  hear  much  stnging  would  mostly 
recognise  any  voice  to  be  a  baaa,  tenor,  sc.,  aUhough  sing- 
ing in  uniaonvrtth  eontraltoa  oraopranoa.  The  esaential 
dicdnetion  however  between  voicea,  as  the  bass  and  tenor, 
ia  not  the  qmiHty,  as  stated  by  some  physiological  writers  ; 
for  a  voice  is  cfas.sed  among  basses  or  contraltos,  as  the 
case  niav  be,  jiolely  in  consetpienee  of  its  compass  lying 
within  tlie  limits  of  the  b:ivH  ur  contralto  scales. 

Each  voice  has  its  natural  and  falsetto  qualities,  which 
belong  re.spertively  to  the  MfamJ  and  fldsetto  registers. 
BeaMea  tneae  there  ia  in  iong  an  impioved  quality  named 
wire  tone,  and  in  speech  a  correaponfing  improved  qua- 
lify named  the  oratorical  tone. 

SuHg-roicc. — The  .sonsr-i'.ote  is  a  musical  sound  of  some 
fixed  pitch  in  the  nrisicul  scale.  When  a  clear  resonant 
voice  produces  a  song-note,  the  accompanying  harmonic 
aoand  may  be  heard  joiftM  it  is  with  the  sound  of  a  vibra- 
ting ailing.  Tbe  aongeoonda  of  the  human  voice  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  diilonie,  ehronaiie,  and  enharmonic  aealea. 
[XIusic.l 

Speech-note. — ^The  speech-note  is  not  a  true  musical 
i^ound,  Iwcause  its  pitch  varies  throughout  its  duration. 
These  notes  are  termed  slides,  accents,  and  inflexions;  and 
they  may  be  imitated  on  the  violin  by  sliding  a  finger  up 
the  finger-board  while  the  bow  ia  applied.  These  notes 
najr  hvre  an  aaeending  or  deaeandiog  course  in  pit^h,  and 
aometimes  they  have  both  on  a  pliable.  Tlic  varying 
pitch  of  a  speech-note  will  be  illustrated  if  the  reader, 
with  an  intense  feeling  of  inrpiiry  utter  aloud  Hamlet's 
interroeratory,  'Pale,  or  red.''  The  speech-note  on  the 
word 'pale"  will  consist  ot  an  upward  movement  of  the 
voice ;  while  that  on  '  red'  will  be  a  downward  movement, 
and  in  both  words  the  voice  will  traverse  so  widii  ftn  in- 
tcnralof  pitchastobe  cooapicuoiiatooidinaiy  eaia ;  ybile 
the  cultivated  perception  or  the  nNutoian  will  detect  the 
voice  moving  trirough  a  les.s  interval  of  pitch  while  he  is  ut- 
tering the  w  ord  '  or'  of  the  ^uuie  sentence.  And  he  who  can 
record  in  mu^ical  iioiiituei  the  sounds  which  he  hears  will 

.j^e((;aive  the  musical  int«r\'al  traversed  in  these  vocal 

.aqfwnents,  and  the  fItM  •}■•  «(  Umm 
tiie  nmaieal  ataff. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


In  these  notes  the  sliding  movement  of  the  voice  is 
e<iuable,  that  is,  it  passes  through  equal  8|>aces  in  equal 
timea.  The  voice  however  in  aome  notea  la  retarded  in 
aome  part  of  ita  course,  ao  that  it  paaaea  through  unequal 

spaces  in  etjual  times.  Mr.  Steele  noted  this  retardation 
of  the  vuiee  by  slightly  curving  t!ie  diagonal  line  at  the 
p:iif,  IS  in  the  above  di:i_'i  lun,  .N'o.  .'J.  Now  the  voice  may 
be  reliirded  at  the  l>e^innmg,  at  the  middle,  or  at  the  end 
of  a  speech -note.  And  the  voice  raav  be  accelerated  in 
each  01  thoae  parts.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  modifica- 
tiona  of  pitch  greatly  multiplv  the  number  of  apeech- 
notes.  And  thu  number  can  be  again  gnatl^r  increased 
by  successively  giving  to  each  note  dl  the  varioua  forma 
of  loudness  of  voice  of  which  it  is  (  ajiable. 

The  compound  speceli-notes  ei)nhi>t  of  liotli  the  simple 
vocal  movements  combined  in  a  variety  of  circumflexes. 
lit.  Steele  first  noted  them  on  the  staff,  from  whose  '  Pro- 
aodia  Ratiooalio*  the  following  diagram  ia  copied 


Numerous  aa  are  the  varietiea  of  circumflexes,  lliqr 
admit  of  classification,  of  whieh  tiie  foUowing,  partly  taken 
from  Dr.  Rush,  is  adopted: — 

The  number  of  eonttituent  toeal  morements. 

1.  Simple  circumflex  consists  of  two  movements. 

2.  Compound  circumflex  consists  of  three  movements. 

3.  Contmuoua  eircontflex  eonaiala  of  more  than  threo 
movements. 

'/'/»(•  direction  nf  ih- jirst  veeal  moftment. 

1.  Direct  circumflex  haa  the  fiiat  an  upward  movement. 

2.  Inverted  circumflex  haa  the  first  a  downward  move- 
ment. 

TTie  di  mem  ion  of  the  vocal  movements. 

1.  Rqwd  eireomflex,  each  irovement  <tf  equal  dimen- 
sion. 

2.  Uneqoal  dienmflex,  each  movement  of  uneqml  di- 


In  flmning  a  circumflex  speech-note,  the  voice  may  be 

retarded  or  accelerated  in  parts,  as  well  ns  move  ('r[i;aMv 
through  its  course.  The  possilile  ^ arieties  of  cir<  iiniticx 
are  almost  infinite,  and  the  nnniher  m  inliiiar)  use  is  tar 
beyond  what  would  be  anticipated.  iliis  will  aeeount 
for  the  immense  vaiiety  of  s4)-.mils  which  are  heard  in 
buniao  utterance,  and  which  has  been  more  a  subject  of 
declaration  than  thoughtflil  inquiry. 

The  Compass  nf  the  SpeeeK-votee. — Several  of  the  rhe- 
toricians of  antiquity  speidc  of  the  changes  of  pitch  of  the 
voice  seldom  exceeding  a  fil'tli  on  jiny  one  svllable. 
Otiservatioas  conducted  for  twenty  years  on  the  leading 
public  speakers  of  the  oeriod  have  convinced  the  author 
of  th's  article  cf  the  accuracy  of  this  antient  statement.  It 
is  true  that  higher  iatci  v.ils  are  used,  even  up  to  the  oetave, 
but  veiy  q^aoogly,  and  the  fifth  itaelf  ia  of  leae  common 
occurrence  in  omtory  than  the  tMid. 

Speecli  nielihlifs  seldom  exceed  the  limits  <if  an  octave 
aiul  a  hiilf.  ^\'h;ltc\er  the  speaker's  key  note  may  be,  he 
seMom  ri.ses  more  than  a  lillh  above  it,  or  des<:cndi  mure 
than  a  filth  below  it  in  pitch.  A  ])erson's  key  note 
generall^r  somewhat  below  the  middle  of  liis  compasa,> 
which  circumrtanoe  enablca  moat  speakeis  to  aacend 
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eeUve  if  requirid  for  the  purpase  of  exprestdoti.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing notatiun  of  Mr.  Steele's  speakins^  compuS)  taken 
from  me  '  Prosodia  Uatioiuilis,'  ib  uitLiesling: — 


HMt^  of 

»5'.'t'rli. 


I^MTMlwrta  »f 

•p««ch. 


The  voice  of  song  (t>.  a  »ong  note)  lias  been  di'si  tibcd 
a*  coMtituiiiiiC  throughout  its  duralion  o»  one  level  line  of 
pitch.  This  de^criplion  was  necetsaiy  at  the  outaet  in 
order  to  state  the  cMicntial  distinction  between  lOQg  (nuMi- 
cal)  eounds  and  vpeeeh  sounds. 

Close  obwnration  howerer  of  the  songf  notes  of  singers, 
especially  in  druir.nik-  inusic,  will  show  that  many  of  the 
nules  are  not  of  uiui'onn  pitch,  but  tlsat  the  voice  rapidly 
slides  through  some  interval,  conimoi;!}'  of  ;i  tone,  ami  the 
touf  note  is  produced  at  its  summit.  Let  the  slide  be 
cqiMuloaaeniiqaaver,«idtheaoBgnote  a  minim,  or  rather 
to  n  minim  minus  the  seniqaaver  slide,  which  is  stolen 
from  the  quantity  of  the  sons  note:  many  singers  reach 
the  several  degrees  of  the  scale  by  these  slides  aeeonliag 
to  the  subjoined  notation : — 


In  taldng  thehitervBle  from  a  fundamental  note,  it  is 
notunoommon  to  hear  a  rapid  slide  through  the  entire 
interval,  produdw  sHde  thirds,  fourths.  &c..  and  the  song 
note  at  the  somniitof  the  slide,  aeeotding  to  tiie  subjoined 

notation : — 


3^ 


Simitar  notes  often  ocenr  in  the  pasMonate  intonation 

of  the  wide  intervals  of  operatic  music. 

These  son?  notes  closely  approximate  to  those  speech 
notes  in  which  the  movement  of  the  voice  is  retarded  at 
the  upper  part  of  its  ascent;  and  the  approximation  is  the 
nearer  in  proportion  to  the  greater  retardation. 

Sometimes  the  sons  note  is  preceded  by  a  rapidly 
deseendin^  sBde.  whiehmaybe  of  the  interval  of  atone,  ~~ 
ui  the  snhioined  ^'  


The  slide  is  however  frefjuently  heard  of  greater  inter- 
vals, especially  in  the  mvisical  expression  of  high  excite* 
ment  of  feeling,  as  in  the  subjoined  diagiam 

^^^^^^^ 

In  song  a  rapid  slide  is  occasionally  heard  after  tlic  sone 
note.  The  slide  may  either  rise  or  fall  in  pitch,  and  it 
may  be  of  a  tone  or  of  a  higher  interval.  The  subjoined 
diwpan  is  a  notation  of  such  notes,  with  a  tone,  Sra,  Btfa, 
and  8tre,  leapectiTely,  aenending  and  deseending^- 


Ascending.  Descending. 

The  after-note  of  mg  (Naehadilag  of  the  Germans) 
betog  atwara  on. the  weak  part  of  the  n^cnsurc.  the  blur 
from  its  pnneipat  to  it  produces  a  slide  as  above  noted. 
These  however  are  rarely  heard. 

A  slur  HI  w)nij  hinds  two  or  more  notes  into  one  conti- 
II  I  soimil  tiy  a  rapid  slide  of  the  voice,  and  thiu 
approximates  to  a  speeohHwte.  la  the  following  illue. 


tration,  laken  from  (.allcott's  '  Grammar  of  Music,'  p.  83, 
the  effect  of  the  first  slur  ia  similar  to  a  circumflex  speech- 
note,  of  equal  intervals  and  inverted  fleznre;  and  the 
second  shir  Is  ia  cfltot  elnllar  lo  aa  uneqioal  {averted  eiiw 
camflex : — 


•OotUbiimI 


Tlie  preceding  illuKtralions  are  piven  with  a  VieW  ^ 
indieatiuj^,  and  not  of  exhausting  the  subject. 

Op  Rkcitative. — The  notes  of  son^;,  of  speech,  and  the 
mixed  notes  above  described,  are  all  to  be  heard  in  recita> 
live.  The  speech  and  the  ndaed  aotea  jpndoaiiBate  over ' 
the  pare  aotce  of  soag. 

Or  CRA?rr.— In  dnat  also  are  fa  be  heard  the  notea  of 
son?,  speech,  and  the  mixed.  The  rapid  part  of  the  chant 
consists  of  speech-notes,  and  (he  concluding  syllablei  of 
the ' ■ 


QfOe  kindi  qfMdodif  in  Song,  ^pmek,  JMMtte,  dmi 

Chant. 


SoNO. — A  succession  of  single  sounds  lonaa  a  melody 
or  Khw.  £Music.]  Aiaelodjrift  eaid  to  proceed  bf  <fe- 
greB$  wliaa  ila  soceeadTe  notea  are  in  proximate  degrees 

of  the  aeiles  and  a  melody  proceeds  by  skifit  when  it 
omits  or  leaps  over  one  or  more  decrees  of  the  scale.  In 
general  degrees  and  skips  are  intermixed,  as  in  the  melody 
of  the  Easter  Hymn,  taken  from  (.^Icott's '  Grammar 

■  Jc»ni  Christ  ii  titcn  lo-d«» .' 


the  rhvXhiiu£al.azxaafls- 
le  woBic,  jumv,  aaa 


In  tlie  incantalion  hCcric  (if  the  opera  of  '  Der  Freischutr.,* 
Weber  has  produced  an  i  tii dive  melody,  consisting  of  a 
repetition  oAh^  auo^  a9un4<  ^9'/' 
ment  of  the  eouade  vbl 

pRoeomr.  ^  , 

Spbbcr.— In  speech,  as  hi  soag,  a  sooeeerion  of  siagle 

.sounds  constitutes  a  molodv.  A  speech-melodv  formed 
of  speech-notes  may  proceed  in  all  the  varieties  above  de- 
scribed of  wng.  [ELocrTioN.]  In  vocal  niusic  the 
rhythmus  of  the  language  bends  to  t^  of  t^  uvuip It 
is  musical  rhythmus.  In  lyeedHBeljwIiee  hopnret.tlie 
rhythmus  is  that  of  the  language. 

KaciTAnvaw— Bedtative  niModies  also  proceed  in  all 
the  varieties  of  song.  In  accompanied  recitative,  altbqugh 
the  musical  rhythmus  takes  the  lead,  yet  the  singer  has 
much  latitude,  and  in  a  great  degree  controls  the  musical 
rhythmus.  In  unaccompanied  recitative  tbs  musical 
rhythmus  entirely  yields  to  the  singer's  ideal  ^fwllft  ia 
apj^priate  to  the  ret^uired  expressioa.^ 


(  'iiant  melodies  also 


ia  all  the  varieties 

ofeoag.  The  ocdiaeiyaelodv  however  consists  of  a  rapid 
iteration  of  tiie  same  note  uvoogh  a  clause  to  the  eon- 

eluding  four  or  five  syllables,  which  are  set  in  an  appro- 
priate succe.'^.sion.  The  following  notation  from  the  Litany, 
as  arruntfed  by  the  Rev.  P.  Penson,  of  Durham  L'atliedraJ. 
1.4  quoted  iroin  the  Leeds  church-service,  edited  bv  Mr. 
Hiir,ther"'  


^^^^ 


aSr«1im  of  our  farffiith^ri,  nctth^-r  I4krtb9al 

1Nilu;<':)ur<?  of  our  .111..  ki>ur  :       kikkI  Lai<il,y  Vlia  SS     ftV      #*  Wib 

■|wir  iby  pwpU,  uhom  thou  hud  titleviordf 
withlhy  moat pn«k>tul>Iand. unit Ih- not inKry/ 

The  first  note,  tul,  g,  is  rapidly  reiterated  on  each  s}'l« 
iable  to  the  last  five.  The  rhythmus  is  left  to  the  taste 
and  foeling  of  the  chanter.  In  both  recitative  and  chant 
the  words  are  more  distinctly  uttered  than  in  song.  This 

arises  from  the  structure  of  the  notes,  which  are  rhicfly 
either  speech-notes  or  tho^e  song-notes  which  approximate 
to  them,  in  both  of  which  di^itiaet nttenaoe  M  *"a*i»f*iy 

easier  than  in  the  notes  of  song. 

Of  the  Voice  a*  a  Natural  Language  of  the  Kmotioru.-^ 
•The  voice,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  oaited  withveiM  ka- 
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:Uin9qBllripi|9C  the  feelings.   Tlie  voice  is  tlie  lan- 
■d■K^'*S^oit\  the  feeungps      which  Uuy  maiulcit  tlicm-^ulvcs 
[toe  ear  without  previous  teaching ;  and  when  hciud,  are 
•iif^S^S."^'^  '^'^^  ^'^'^  wilhuut  teactuug,  .The  aoream  of 
terror,  the  shout  of  ioy,  the  laiigli      'auiafu^OQ,  fbe 
laugh  of  MieMiiit  the  Utudb  of  tidicule.  v  made  bjr  man 
and  uMiNlood  by  hb  faBow-i«ia»hawvw(he  one  maejr 
,  bom ^wU  whatever  maybe  the  s^^ech  of  the  other. 
'~ — oice  i!r~a  "natural,  a  unlver^  languas;e.  '  Encli 
alfribute  has  its  voice,  whicli  is  in  rtlntion  to  Wv.ii 
Iter  aiKLjriwthcr  that  attiibtife  fomw  j>aK  OJ  tlie 
mind  of  man  or  bnite,  it  instantly  recognisfs  tlie  vofi  c. 
''^  Thi* -^ifermif  cry  of  pain,  the  afiViffhtiog  scream  of  terror, 
the  voice  of  joy,  ire  comttloA  to  all,  and  reoogBked  by  ail. 
>'>VMS)4e«»4if  fb«f««liNS>>  M  fltf  at  fiteb,da>itietH  and 
•^ntMOtkm^  «on4:^med,  are  eajMble  of  notatidtw  Dr. 
'**"'Co?oWfbM  has  nttem{>ted  th^  notation  nf  rrii  H  .i.-i^itig  fi-om 
various  pains:  and  Dr.  Bumey  lia«  noted  the  soni*  of 
'^'■>  apvoral  birds.    The  chani^w  of  pitch  present  ihi  nii  si  re- 
'^^'teiariutble  '^anres  in  the  v<noe ;  and  oa  theae  mainly 
SMetld*iM^  yo\ceH  of  the  feahngs.   Tha  niad  adoptis 
«MHg«)i^  dr;^ltdb^'«iq^ita«oBAttia^  aM^«iw  intef 


\,^^fiL  iff.  p^uMc  ia.  bvl  a  means  of  inci^a|inng,  and  thenoe 

iniMatini:^.  that  expression.    A  higher  intensity  of  feelinir 
.  increasL-4  tlie  interval.    Composers  know  this  fact,  and 
VSivjrn  themselves  of  it  in  draniatic  music.    The  pa^es  ot 
""**Hapd<l^  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Webor,  and  Rossini  are  lull 
""of  Jllustnitions  of  it.    The  '  Me«iah,'  the  greatest  of  all 

tf 


liausictrdQnnratfitions,  abounda  with  d^reaa  of  intensity  of 


"  th<i  a^,^!bdlng. 
'  ' '  'Muiilc  UMngUftge;  it  is f one*taag«i^ ;  and  tietideaex- 

"prtfs^Wfi^  «elitig,  it  is  capable  aTcanvwing  idea*  with  a 

Kii  att-r  or  less  degree  of  precision.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
be  a  musician  to  know  tlie  approacliintj  conclui|ion  of  a 
{}  pii;>;e  ut'  Bi^isic ;  uur  to  kuow  at  the  end  of  a  section  that 


II  the  end  of  the  piece  h*"  at>t  jet  .arrived,  becauM  the 
J  nuJtfdj  e£pru!>jiei  it.  *  Hie  iane  'br  melody  of  a  question  is 
familiar  to-ui  all  in  eoBunon  dis£oune.*  The  mdody  k 
MVmW^:  «frs««n^ Severn]  itiiteiMCk  oeeor  In  the 


imitated 
•Messiah. 


It  must  however  be  remat*e4  that  where  the 
'^taii^ajge  assumes  the  grammatical  form  of  interrogation, 
'the  tftfelody  of  speech  i*  of  a  less  decided  interroirative 


lody 
er. 

,  -ih^'MfeBMi.' 


character.  And  these  are  the  instances  which  occur  in 
''"-'ifh'B  •MUMrf'.iii '  '  Ifie; first  five  mea.sures  of  the  air,  •  Hut 

and  the  four 
so  AuUmily 
aad  eompeaed 
kencral  princMe.'-'  Theae  eumiilea  are 
''ScHttit  flie  iBMiiiM«»  the 


subiect 

The  imnemf ivc 


character  of  the  melody  on  the  scn- 


'  •  tences,  'Lift  it  up:  be  not  afraid:  Behold  your  God ;'  in 
'"''th^^  'O  thou  that  tcllestglad  tidings  to 'Zion,' will  be 
|''^'|X<i6ii(f^WrceiYcd.  We  have  m(  apace  to  ducuM  and  illua- 


•1 


''ttKlbiWIw  t3t«  conveyance  «f 'fdcM  by  tone-IaBgnace,  and 
'mKiy  wiih  to  shite  sufficient  to  dnw  attention  to  ft  as  an 
important  branch  of  musical  expr^siioh.  The  high  pro- 
•■'''tihc'e  of  music- is  the  expression  of  sentiment,  and  vvTien 
**'  lit  conveys  ideas,  they  are  not  cold  ones,  but  are  warm, 
*"*^'bt«4iti"ai»d'  growing  with  intensity  of  feeling.  Tlie  theo- 
■'^  "^'irii'rW  ttie  conreyance  of  ideas  and  of  the  expression  of 
•X'"!V«ih|'  "By  music  are  yet  wanting,  and  can  be  formed  only 
m^fUaetkm  or  JlMta  aeiectMi  Utoia  the  wmka  of 
•'■^tWa^MMtMMM  %riio  have  saeeeeded  In  IheM  brmdiea  of 

music.  That  the  minor  mode  and  slow  time  arc  appropriate 
to  jiathetic  subjects,  and  the  major  inude  with  quick  time 

II  Jbr  joyful  and  vivacious  subjects,  arc  facts  familiar  tn  all  who 
I  have*8tudied  music,  so  that  ordinary  compusLis  are  able 
1  to  gi^Jto general  cast  of  feeling;  but  it  is  the  man  of 
high  geniua  only  who  can  produce  a  musical  whole  which 
ia  composed  of  appropriately  expressive  parts.    It  is  from 
Hie-woTbabf  ncnmtn  as  Pure  ell,  Handd,Haydn»M<Mart, 
Beethoven,  and  Weber  that  such  an  inducthm  ihonld  be 
niatle.     In  this  way  the  few  {)ri!)ii;:b^  of  ci>mposition 
wouJil  he  increased  and  true  music  advanced:  but  it  is 
^',',beyPOf^  ^^''^  power  of  pni.i  ip'es  ruid  written  niua  in  any 
''  .Jfirltb 'equalize  unequal  natural  abilities. 
*'i  '  .Mam  h  both  an  oral  and  a  written  language,  and  as  a 
^^Jlil^puSe  itcati  be  acquired  by  the  multitude.   Those  who 
*  ^ipau  ^ff  fdusic  (play  or  sing)  are  in  a  position  In  respect 
^'  tb  mustt,  like  that  m  whicn  those  who  can  rend 'verbal 
ianauatfi:  are.  to  verbal  language. .  Those  ^(1(0  kootr  the 


correctly  are  in  an  analogous  position  to 
llic  grammar  of  VLibal  laniruoge  so  as 
the  language  witl 


to  Uia(».vbo,If^9w 
to  be  abre  f 6  write 


;anini.itu  al  correctness,  rs'ow  multi- 
tudes know  ~ehough  Vioth  of  music  and  of  grammar  for  thia 
pur^ipie ;  butoomcthing  more  is  rcouired  to  produce  good 
muaiii  and  a  ^ood  book.  Pi-operaiM  veil  connected  ideas, 
with  appropriate  and  regulated  fedings  on  the  proposed 
subject,  must  prist,  and  a  rhetorical  wieldintr  of  music 
and  language  to  convey  those  ideas  and  feelinps  with 
perspicuity  and  elegance.  Tlie>e  high  e\cellenac*  are 
rarely  met  with  in  an  emim  nt  degree  ;  they  are  fUUtld  in 
tlie  highest  excellence  lu  TlatnU  l  and  Shakspcre. 

On  the  lmprm  ein''iit  and  J'l  i^prvaiioa  nf  t^e  fofe'e'.— 
In  the  improvement  of  the  song-voice  the  great  objects' to 
accoQ^ui  are,  1,  To  improve  its  quahty  in  clearness  and 
resonance.  2,  To  make  every  note  in  its  compn.vs  equally 
pure.  3.  To  exlLud  its  compass  both  above  and  below. 
4,  To  obtiun  power  to  ptoduce  a  prolonged  note  on  each 
degree  of  its  compass.  The  accurate  intonation  of  the 
icales  is  presuppoaed,  for  witiiout  Uiat  all  training  is  musi- 
cally^ useleia.  eftct  these  oljects  various  tyst^ro^'  of 
ducipUne  an  pcoppscd,  but  none  would  be  mcces^rul 
without  the  goreming  ear  and  vdee  of  »  natter.'  Jhe 
work  however  of  Signor  Orivdli  atande  In  flitf  fi^nvoat 

rank.  >  ' 

For  the  presen-ation  of  the  song-voice  the  tuo  j:ri  ;it 
principles  are,  1,  To  be  temperate  in  all  tbinn,  as  wttng, 
drinking,  &o. ;  and,  2,  Oailjr  jmettM  ^  BCfOlfi  of 
muse.  *'  '  4^ 

In  the  improvement  of  the  speech-voiee,  tifo  w^'''^at 
reoainte  in  so  to  produce  voice  that  it  may  not  be  ii^tirious 
either  to  the  generd  health  or  to  the  throat  in  particular. 
2,  To  improve  its  quality  in  clearness  and  resonance 
throughout  its  compass.  3,  To  extend  it.s  compass  both 
above  and  below.  4,  To  produce  a  prolonged  speech-uote 
on  each  degree  of  its  compass.  Hitherto  these  liave  not 
been  sptematically  attempted,  and  not  only  have  many 
oraton  been,  limited  in  their  aoccess  by  the  defects  ftf  ttwur 
voieea,  but  manjr  mv%  bOeff  obliged  to  dt«oontinii«  their 
avocations,  especially  the  clergy,  either  from  ttic  injury  to 
the  throat  or  to  the  general  health  which  public  speaking 
produced.  The  pnmary  object  of  elocutionary  scitiice, 
like  th:it  of  phy.^ical,  is  to  produce  the  grealeitt  possible 
effcet  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power ;  but,  as  in  song- 
training,  no  system  can  be  stipoesaful  without  tho  governing 
ear  and  voice  of  a  inastor.  Tin  work  entitled  *  CuU;oa 
Public  Beading'  eootaiop  an  .onjUina  of  afMaotb-voico 
training  whioh  naa  been  eminently  suecaHfol. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  speeeli-voice,  as  for  liic  song- 
voice,  temperance  in  all  things  is  reijuucd.  2,  Diuly  prac- 
tice in  tlie  t^everal  forms  of  speecli-note.  Bv  I  Ins  means 
public  speaking  may  become  a  pleasurable  Wk^healtiiful 
exercise.  /S 

The  antient  oratora  were  aecoatomed  to  czereiie  their 
voices  daily  in  preparatory  dedamationa,  and  to  Uftni. 
and  descend  through  the  compasa  of  their  voices  by  re- 
peating about  SOO  linca  of  verte  flom  memory.  The 
antients  adopted  various  meditamcnts  and  diets  h.s  Ijc- 
ncficial  to  the  voice,  and  certain  uosltums  are  recom- 
mended at  the  present  day;  but  let  the  orator  depend 
more  on  a  proper  exercise  of  his  orgpos,  aa  thauuger 
does  on  his,  and  he  wiD  bo  levitedot  vith  oheemlneaa 
and  health.  f^' 

voro. 

VOIGTLAND,  orlVOGTLAND  (in  Latin.  TVrrfl  Adro- 
catorum],  is  the  land  formerly  ])ossessed  by  the  officers 
called  Voigte  (advocates^  of  the  eminie,  the  predecessois 
of  the  present  princes  and  counts  of  Iteuss.  Their  countiy 
comprehended  the  present  circle  of  Voigtland  in  the 
kingdom  of  ^xony,  the  bailiwick  of  Weyda  in  the  grand- 
duchy  ofSaxe-Weimar.  the  possessions  of  the  princes  and 
counts  of  AeiHs.  the  JonUlip  of  Hot,  now  belonging  to 
Bavaria,  tmi  the  nmiwlclr  of  Konneburg  in  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-.Allenburg.  From  the  eleventh  century  there  were 
in  this  country  officers  called  fuiglr  [i.e.  advocates;  of 
the  Holy  Roman  empire.  They  were  deseeiuUd  Ironi 
Count  F.ekebrecht  of  Osterode,  who  lived  from  i>50  to  979, 
and  ac(piired  the  posseission  of  Voigtland.  Ail  his  suc- 
cessors took  the  name  of  Heniy,  and  called  themselves 
Voigte  and  lords  of  the  Holy  Koman  empire,  with  fhe 
name  of  their  territories,  voigt  and  lord  of  Flauen,  of 
Weyda,  &c.  Henry  III.  (th«  Red,  1060-1156)  posaesscd 
ih»  whole  «f -VoUtMMd,  which  on  his  death  was  divided 
IT:  jfM.w       -jrir  uF  •  c      Vou  XXVI^I' 
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helwt-cn  his  four  sou'^.  tlu'  fouricla  s  of  Ihe  four  lines  or  ' 
liraiulus  III'  liis  hoii>o,       of  wliic  i  soon  bccaniL'  extinct  i 
excent  that  ol"  Plauen,  which  in  12&7  was  ihvidcd  into 
two  linos,  the  elder  and  the  younger.    Tlu;  latter  is  the 
■HU-flouiisbinc  botne  of  Rem*.  (Rsuas.]    Henry  the 
BMer.of  the  ^dcrfine  (which  becftme  cxflnet  in  1572), 

Yoi::t  of  Plauen,  received  in  1  V2Vt  from  tl-.e  emperor  Sitjis- 
nvind  the  rank  of  oriiu-e  and  the  burtjiaviate  of  Meissen, 
which  hflwever  with  its  dependencies  was  sold  in  \AAl  hy 
his  sou  Henry  II.  to  the  margrave  of  MciDsen.  Hie  dc- 
scciidaats  of  Uetiiy<flold  or  mortga^d  various  portioDB  of 
thc«e  posseauons:  and  at  length,  in  consequence  of  such 
a  mortgagee,  the  ejector  Angiwtos  of  Saxony,  who  in  1560 
had  acquired  by  purchase  the  V)ai1iwick  of  Weyda,  Arna- 
hanifk,  and  Zict^enruck,  purchased  in  1509  the  lordships 
ofl'laiien,  Voitrtsberj;.  and  Pausa.  They  v.  ere  formed  into 
two  circles:  that  of  N'en^fadt,  which  wa.s  ceded  to  Prussia 
by  the  treaty  between  Pmssia  and  Saxony  concluded  at 
Preshurg,  May  IS,  1815;  and  the  circle  of  Voiktland, 
which  remained  to  Saxony.  This  circle  has  an  area  of 
666  square  miles  and  103,500  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into 
two  bailiwieks— 1,  Voi^tsbere,  and,  2,  Ptauen  with  Paiisa. 
Aceordin;:  to  the  nature  of  the  countr)',  it  is  divided  into 
t'.vci  portions,  the  mountain  and  forest  region. and  tlie  land 
ii'LriiMi.  'riie  lirsf  is  the  nit)nn1ainous  and  thiekl\'  wooded 
Iruel  on  both  sides  of  the  Mulda  next  the  circle  of  the 
Erzsjcbirjjc,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  The  climate  is 
cold  and  the  soil  stony;  the  only  kind  of  grain  pro- 
duced is  oats,  and  tlw  only  vegetables  are  potatoes,  the 
cultivation  of  which  has  been  much  extended  of  late  years. 
In  the  other  portion,  culled  the  I-and  Region,  the  snrfacc  of 
the  1,'round  is  covered  with  a  rich  mould,  the  e'iinnlt'  is 
milder,  and  the  weather  and  teinjieniture  much  les^s  vari- 
able. Tlie  hlL'hot  mountains  are  the  Sehncekcnf.tein  and 
the  Rammelsberg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Uohemia  :  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Elster,  the  Mulda,  and  the  Golsch.  In 
the  mountainous  region  agriculture  is  veiy  limited,  but  in 
the  valleys  the  industrious  Saxons  pursue  most  branches 

of  agriculture;  yet  the  cdnnfiy  is  on  tl;e  v,  hole  loo 
mountainous  to  pnnluce  siiirv  ieiit  corn  a.nl  Irnit  frr 
the  ])opulatioii.  Flax  alone  is  raised  in  m  tfii  ivti^ 
quantity.  Tl»c  circle  has  a  very  tine  breed  of  hornevl 
cattle  and  sheep.  Game  and  fish  cbound,  and  pearls  arc 
found  in  the  Elster.  One  of  the  chief  productions  is 
timber,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported.  The  mine- 
rals are  copper,  iron,  alum,  lime,  and  slate.  The  chief 
occupation  ol  the  inhabitants  is  the  mannfaettire  of  linen, 
cotton,  and  woollen  eli  tli.  nr.  !  especially  of  muslin,  in 
wliich  it  is  said  that  ;tU.(MH)  workmen  are  employed. 

[Pl.AlTEN.] 

(Hassel,  F.rdbpschrnbnng,  vol.  iv. ;  Das  Konigreich 
Scwhsen;  W.  von  Schlieben ;  Das  K'nnigreich  Siichneu,  in 
Scbfitx,  Erdkundti^  vol.  xx. ;  6rockh«u8»  CtmBeriaUofu 
Lexicon  ;  K.  H.  Ludwig  PoKtz,  Dot  Konigreich  Saehten.') 

VOIRON.  [Iseuf:] 

VOISENON.  f'L.M'DE  HENRI  FI  SE'E  DE,  was 
born  at  the  Chateau  de  Wnsenon,  near  Melun.  ou  tin-  wih 
of  January.  ]7*^^-  He  was  a  younger  son,  and  his  delicate 
eoostitution  i.  iiii-  him  unlit  for  a  miUtaiy  Career,  hi.s 
parents  made  liim  enter  the  church. 

The  ftiture  priest  made  his  literary  d/'bQt  by  addressing 
in  his  eleventh  year  a  poetical  eputle  to  Voltaire,  who 
complimented  the  author  in  return.  A  dnamatic  piece  in 
tiiu'  act,  '  I.'Heureuse  Hes.semblHuee,'  uhieh  ho  ])icMiuced 
in  liis  twentieth  year,  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception, 
cnenurai:eil  him  to  write  for  tiie  staije.  Three  pieces, 
'  L'Kcole  du  Monde,' '  L'Ombre  de  Molidre,'  and  '  Ketour 
de  rOmbrc  de  MoU^re,*  were  brought  upon  the  stage  by 
him  with  varying  suee««.  About  this  time  b«  was  in- 
volved in  a  duel  with  an  officer  whom  he  had  oflFk^nded  by 

some  joki'.  Ilitherln  '^'oisp'i< :n  lu'.-l  rofu'serl  to  I'oniply 
with  the  wish  of  hi>  family  tliat  lie  should  tike  orders": 
the  conviction  tliat  he  was  in  fault  in  thi-.  quai-vl,  nnd  liad 
wounded  his  innocent  antagonist,  pressed  .so  hca\ilyon  his 
mind,  that  he  entered  ast'ininaiy. 

_  He  was  barely  ordained,  when  his  relative  M.  Henriot, 
bishop  of  Boulogne,  appointed  him  grand-vicar.  On  the 
death  <tf  Mahop,  in  1741,  the  see  was  offered  to  Voise- 
noo,  who  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  he  who  was  unable 
to  control  hiniM  lf  was  unfit  to  inanasje  a  bi^lioprie.  Car- 
dinal l''It_ury,  plean  d  with  this  disinterestedness,  bestowed 
upon  luin  ihe  abbey  of  Janl,  in  which  residence  was  not 
requi/ed.   Voiseuon^  thus  made  possessor  of  a  competency, 


gave  himself  np  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  world  and  its 

pleasures. 

Voltaire  introduced  him  to  the  Marquise  du  Chastelet. 
The  wits  who  frequented  Ihe  houses  of  the  Comte  de 
Caylus  and  the  actress  Quinault  Dufttsuie  received  him 
with  open  arms.  The  Doc  de  la  Valli^  esgeriv  sought 
his  comiiatn-.  His  former  success  in  writing  for  the  stage 
led  his  irii  iiils  to  wivli  that  he  would  resume  hi«  pen  ;  but 
two  yeai-s  elapsed  Ijofore  the  entreaties  of  Matlemoisellc 
tjninault  could  tvereome  the  misi^ivingrs  of  the  *  ancien 
grand-vicaiie *  of  Boulogne.  She  triumphed  at  length, 
and  the  '  Mariages  as-wrtis,'  a  comedy  in  verse,  in  three 
acts,  was  produced  at  the  Italiens  in  1744. 

From  1744  to  1755  he  composed  ft  number  of  pkva,  of 
which '  La  Conuette  iixf  e,'  which  had  aron  of  twentf-fiiree 
successive  nights,  was  the  best.  He  pwduced  on  the  singe 
or  in  print  ojieras,  oratorios,  profane  and  licentiaus  lyrics, 
nnd  at  least  one  religions  tract.  In  the  midst  of  hi?  disso- 
lute life  Voisenon  was  haunted  incessantly  with  religious 
scruples.  His  naturally  weak  comMtntion  broke  down  at 
last  under  1^  libertine  indulgences.  Apprehearive  of 
death,  he  made  a  general  eonflession ;  his  eoiWMSor  reAiaed 
him  absolution:  Voisenon  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  with 
some  difficulty,  after  paying  a  thousnnd  crowns,  and  en- 
fracrinir  to  repeat  his  breviary  every  morniiiir,  lie  was 
abM)l\^ed.  He  kept  his  promise,  but  the  rcgularitv  of  his 
devotion  contrasted  strangely  wMi  tlie  eqwil  ngtmy  of 
his  dinipation. 

In  1762  he  became  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the 
Academic :  he  was  elected,  and  delivered  his  inaogunl 
address  on  the  22nd  of  January,  176S.  He  attended  the 
mi  (  tin^s  of  th.-.t  body  with  punctuality,  and  his  wit  and 
liveliness  made  him  a  favourite.  In  1760  he  wa.s  deputed  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  Aead  i  i:iy  In  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  in  1708  to  the  kinsr  of  Denmark.  In  1771  he  was  the 
director  who  admitted  M.  RonueiaurStUshop  of  Senlis,  and 
a  few  days  later  the  prince  or  Qcamrean  and  the  hiatoiian 
Gaillard.  On  all  these  oeearfom  he  gave  Hfee  vent  to  his 
])etulant  wit.  His  face  and  figure,  which  have  been  com> 
pared  to  thnsf  of  an  ape,  pointed  his  jests,  and  thesk 
solemnities  elicited  peals  of  laughter  from  the  audience. 

Xotmthstanding  his  effrontery,  the  Abbt'- Voisenon  lived 
long  iritboat  enemies.  He  was  perfectly  good-natured, 
and  appears  to  have  acted  amon^  his  irritable  associates 
the  part  orareeondler-general.  He  lost  himself  however 
aOer  the  fall  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  had  patronised 
him,  by  his  servile  flattery  of  Madame  du  Barry  and  his 
unfriafcful  sarcasms  against  his  former  bcnefector.  Voise- 
nnn's  friends  fell  oft'  from  him  in  disgust.  The  duke  rf 
Orleans  refused  to  receive,  and  the  prince  of  Conti  turned 
his  back  upon  him.  He  was  insulted  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Academy.  He  withdrew  to  his  paternal  eMwwi, 
where  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1775. 

Besides  his  dramatic  pieces  and  fhiptive  poetn%  Voise- 
non published  a  numtier  of  tales,  '  Anecdotes  I.it^raires,' 
;ind  '  Fracmcns  Hir.tori(pies.'  Madame  de  'iurpin,  whom 
he  was  accustomed  to  call  his  secretary,  was  his  literaij 
executor.  She  published  the  complete  works  of  Voisenon, 
prefaced  by  a  culoj^istic  biography,  in  five  8vo.  volumes. 
Laharpe,  who  said  that  these  volumes  reminded  him  of  a 
bntteitly  crushed  in  a  folio,  published  a  selection.  In  one 
snnll  vu'nme,  in  ISmo.  There  is  both  point  and  elegance 
in  tlu  wit  of  \'oisenon,  though  his  mind  was  scarcely 
vigorous  enoui;h  for  a  work  of  any  extent.  Notwithstanci- 
ini;  liis  lihiitinism,  he  was  unostentatiously  benevolent, 
and  <;:'.  -  occa.sions  sell-di  nying.  His  disgraceful  con- 
duct towards  the  Due  de  Choiseul  may  be  charitably 
ascribed  to  dotage. 
(Biographie  Unirertelle.') 

VOITURE,  VINl^ENT,  a  French  writer  in  prose  and 
verse,  formerly  nf  crreit  reputation,  was  a  native  of  Amiens, 
wlieie  he  was  born  in  I'lllS.  His  father  was  a  wine-mer- 
chant, but,  besides  b.'inLX  a  lover  of  good  cheer,  v. as  an 
attemlant  upon  the  coart,  and  well  known  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal people  there.  Voiturc  himself  was  educated  at  Paria: 
two  iKwms  by  him,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French,  oil 
the  assassination  of  Hmy  IV.,  were  pobHriied  in  ft  col- 
lection nf  pieces  by  men  bers  of  the  College  of  Calvi,  in 
1012:  the  .same  year  appeared  his  '  HynimisVircinis,  seu 
Asf  rcfT ;'  and  it  was  at  the  (_'olle<;e  de  Bonemir  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  M.  d'Avaux,who  at^erwards,  when  he 
became  superintendant  of  the  finances,  gave  his  fHcnd  the 
valuable  pTaee  «f  one  of  his  first  deriuH  nuddi^  it  aLllw 
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MSRie  tunc  a  f.inecure,  the  better  to  suit  Voifiirca  (astes 
and  habiU.  It  i»  nid  to  have  been  at  the  celebrated  hotel 
ofMadiHBM  d«  BaadxMtillat,  where  he  was  introduced  by 
M.  de  Chaudebonnc,  tiiat  Ul  wit  and  talent  were  first  ap- 
preciated :  Mademoiaolle  de  Rambouillet  is  the  Mtidame 
til!  Monhuisii  i- wluj  frequently  celebrated  in  his  letters 
and  verges.  He  souii  became  a  distinguished  li;;me  at 
court;  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  »^ocicty  of 
the  Kreat*  occabionally  visiting  foreign  countries  on  some 
CQUil  misnon.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  England  in 
1633 ;  one  of  his  published  leUen  ia  that  year  is  dated 
from  Dover.  Before  this  he  had  been  in  S^mo,  where  he 
\v;vs  rtceived  with  cn  at  dislinetion,  inid  '.\ln  ic  ho  de- 
lighted the  literar)- and  iiuliiouable  ciiclcs  oi  ."^hi.iiid  by 
penninj^  verses  in  their  osvii  lani:iiaLje,  of  sucli  punty  and 
apparent  facility  of  style,  that  tliey  were  at  firet  uuiver- 
•UJy  ascribed  to  Lope  de  Vega.  From  i^^a  he  pro- 
ecMcd  Ut  Ainca.  to  satisfy  his  curioeitjr  by  a  viaw  of  that 
CQMt  He  k  stated  to  have  paid  two  vints  to  Rom*;  and 
in  1638  he  had  tlie  honour  of  bein?  sent  to  Florence  to 
announce  to  the  trraiid-duke  the  birth  of  the  dauphin, 
atUnvards  Louis  XIV.  Among  the  places  he  enjoyed  at 
court  were  those  of  maitre  d  lu.tel  to  the  kinir.  and  intro- 
ducteur  des  aoibassadeurs  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He 
WMalected  ft  menber  of  the  French  Academy  in  IG:U,  and 
ofthat  of  theUnoristi  at  Rome  in  1638.   He  died  in  1U48. 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  pieces  already  mentioned, 
and  some  stanzas  addrcssod  to  Gaston  of  Orleans  in  1614, 
Voiture  printed  nothing  in  his  lifclinu';  but  his  French 
writinipi  were  collected  after  his  dealii,  and  published  at 
Paris  in  a  quarto  volume  in  l(wO,  by  his  nephew  M. 
Etieane  Maitia  de  PincbMoe;  and  they  liave  since  been 
often  reprinted.  They  consist  of  letters,  poems,  and' a 
portion  of  a  prose  romance  entitled  '  L'Hiatoire  d'Aci- 
dalis  et  de  Zeiide.'  His  Latin  vertes  were  tint  added  in 
an  eilition  of  his  works  published  at  Paris,  in  !!  •.;>!-.  I  Jmo., 
in  1729.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  eiu-il^'  ami  cor- 
rectly in  the  Italian  language,  as  well  as  in  l-rencli  and 
Spanish.  In  liis  own  day  and  for  a  long  time  alter  Voiture 
was  univenally  regarded  as  the  model  of  grace  and 
spirit  in  writing;  t|M  inBlinatioa  of  more  recent  criticism 
has  generally  been  to  depraetato  him,  perhaps  unduly. 

Voltaire  remarks  i  Si  eric  df  JLouis  XI J '. )  that  he  was  1  lie  first 
(>xample  in  Vranee  uf  wliat  is  called  a  bel-esjirit ;  but  that 
his  writings  huve  scarct  ly 'an\-  other  merit.  He  admits 
however  Uiat  that  sort  of  merit  was  tlicn  extremely  rare  ; 
and  he  adds  that  lome  of  Voiture's  Tcriies  are  very  fine, 
thoMgh  thoin  dMvnng  to  be  so  styled  are  but  few.  The 
AUMdn CMtrca (SiiSuLiafntirM)  allow*  thnt  some  of 
his  letters  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  but  not  the 
whole  continuously.  He  complains  that  the  witi»  too  am- 
bitious iiiul  manifestly  elaboiati',  as  well  as  lavished  with 
auch  prodigality  as  to  dazzle  and  fatigue  more  than  to 
pltlHf  The  writer's  constant  aifectation,  the  Abbe  con- 
CMVce,  is  snoh  as  to  dnprive  htm  of  all  tlie  charm  of  nature 
and  variety.  On  the  other  hand,  our  own  Pope,  in  a 
finished  encomium  on  Voiture,  sent  along  with  a  copy  of 
liis  works  to  his  friend  Miis  Blount,  has  said— 

*  Hi*  «Mf  trt  Mr  l*"IV7  <***"»*9*t 
TriSM  UiMiwln-*  an  elcRanl  fai  mm.* 

Do  Castres  admits  nevertheless  that  Voiture  doci?  not 
merit  all  the  contempt  which  it  had  come  to  be  custuniary 
to  express  for  him  ;  and  that  few  writers  furnish  more 
exnmplca  of  fineness  and  delicacy  of  thought.  Boileau 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Voiture,  and  has  celebrated  him 
as  the  neat  axampla  of  elegance  of  style  ia  th«  praoeding 
aj^.  He  must  inaeed  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  reformers 
of  Fri'nch  pn(1r\' — which  he  had  the  tnstf  tu  scik  to  i>  - 
store  to  the  simple  and  cordial  st_\  le  of  Murot  lr(/Ui  tln'  jte- 
dantry  and  aifectation  into  whieli  it  hail  subseiiueutly  de- 
generated; adding  at  the  i>anie  time  a  polish  and  compa- 
rative  exactness  till  then  unexampled.    He  mav  in  this 
way  be  oomaidered  as  the  founder  of  the  style  wfiich  was 
afterwiids  curied  to  perfection  by  La  Fontaine.   We  had 
certainly  notliing  so  good  of  the  same  kind  in  English 
poetry  till  Prior  appeared.    In  his  prose,  his  wit  is  often 
very  brilliant  and  huppy,  and  the  diction  is  probably 
raoic  flowing  and  regular  than  that  of  any  i)reieclinir 
French  writer.    A  conclu.sion  to  Voitures  unfinished 
romance  has  been  written  by  the  Sieur  dcs  iiarres : 
it  first  appeared  by  itself  at  Paris  in  1G77;  and  it 
may  be  seen  in  an  edition  of  his  'Letlres  et  autres 
CEuvres,'  2  vols.  12mo.,  AnateidKin,  17*J&,  altliough  the 


'  Bio<:rraphic  Univcrselle'aays  it  was  first  published  along 
with  Voiture's  romance  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1713.  There 
aro  at  least  two  Englisli  translations  of  Voiture's  Letters: 
one  MitiUed  'Letters  of  Affairs,  Love,  and  Courtship 
written  to  eeveral  persons  of  honour  and  quality  by  the 
exiniisite  pen  of  M.  de  Voiture;  Knir^.-hed  by  J.  D.' (».<?. 
J.  ]);i\ies,  as  apjiears  troin  the  iKiluiihun  i,  2  vols.  8vo., 
Loudon.  10.")7 ;  tiie  oilu  r.  i  ntilli  d  '  Tlu- Woiks  of  Mon- 
sieur Voiture,  translated  by  Mr.  Dt;y'den,  Mr.  Dennis, 
Dr.  Drake,  Mr.  Cromwell,  Mr.  Clieke,  Mr.  Hrown.  Mr, 
Ozell,  Mr.  VYebatcr;  the  third  edition,  levtsed  and  cor- 
rected thronghout  by  the  last  edition  printed  at  Paris; 
addreaed  to  Miss  Blount  by  Mr.  Pope,'  2  vols.  12mo., 
London,  \7M.  Hut  this  is  one  of  CurH's  lying  title- 
pages,  and  the  book  contains  translations  of  only  a  very 
few  of  Voiture's  poems.  Among  the  translations  how- 
ever ia  one  attributed  to  Pope,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  written  by  any  one  else  ('  Verses  occasioned  by 
Mr.  Durfy's  adding  an  Sec.  at  the  end  of  his  name,  in  imi- 
tation of  Voiture's  verses  on  Neuf-Germain ').  This  trans- 
lation of  the  I.«tteni  does  not  seem  to  be  to  good  as  that  by 
Da\  iL-3.  Suine  of  the  lie.st  of  "\'(.at;ire"s  jiocins,  ])i  t  i  rdi  i!  l  y 
a  short  skftch  of  liis  life,  with  sevLial  curious  aiu-cdotes  il- 
lustrative of  bu  fharacter  and  habits,  may  be  seen  in  the 
5th  volume  (pp.  lU3-258  j  of  the  collection  entitled  '  Recueil 
des  plus  belles  Pieces  des  Poiitcs  FVaoflds,'  G  tomes,  l2mo., 
Paris»17S2.  8olatelyaainl80etheraw«apublish«datFtei«, 
in  2  vols.  12mo.,  a  collection  entitled  *  Lettoes  Choisies  de 
Voiture,  Tlalsac,  'NTuntrcuil,  Pelisson.  et  Boursaulf.'  The 
leltere  are  preceded  by  a  prt'liminary  iliseourse  and  a  bio- 
craphieal  account  of  the  writers ;  both  anonymou-s,  but 
kiiown  to  be,  the  former  by  M.  Vincent  Cam'nenon,  the 
latt«r  by  M.  Anger;  and  aavertl  both  of  liis  letters  and 
Poema  are  rirtn  in  a  limn.  Ttrfunia,  entitled  *  CEuvrei 
Choisies  de  Harot,  Malheibe,  Voitwe,  et  Segrais,'  Ptiris, 
1810.  Sec  also  the  '  Liste  Alphab^tique  des  Auleurs,'  pre- 
fixed to  liichelet's  Dictionnaire ;  and  Uaillet,  *  Jngemeiis 
des  Savans,'  iv.  2}8-2ri0. 

VOLA'NUS,  A'NDREAS,  a  Polish  Protestant  author, 
who  acquired  great  celebrity  by  hi«  controversy  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  by  whom  he  was  attacked  with  the  moit  bitter 
violence.  He  was  bom  in  1590,  in  the  province  of  Poeen, 
but  lived  chieflv  at  Vilna,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Kcformed  church,  and  where  he  died  in  1610,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Besides  his  controversy  with  the  .Tesnits,  he  wrote 
against  the  Socinians,  and  had  theolopieal  disputations 
with  the  Lutherans,  in  which  he  displaved  great  talent  and 
learning,  but  failed  in  his  object,  which  was  to  bring  about 
a  union  between  the  .Augustan  and  the  Helvetian  con- 
fessiona  in  Poland.  BeHideii  a  great  number  of  contro- 
versial works  wMch  he  published,  and  which  had  in  their 
time  a  preat  r»in  in  the  country,  as  well  as  abroad.  Volauus 
is  ad\antatjeously  known  as  a  poliiieal  writer  by  his  work 
■  De  Lihertate  Politica  sen  Civili,'  Craeow,  166& 

VOLATILE  OILS,  &c.  [Oils.] 

VOIX'A'NO.  The  situations  on  the  globe  where  sub- 
terranean fires  have  made  or  found  channels  to  the  surface 
of  the  land  or  to  the  bed  of  the  sea,  are  termed  volcanoes. 
A  volcano  is  meraly  the  channel  of  upwani  commnnica- 
tion  from  the  mibtennnean  fires ;  the  mountain  in  which 
the  volcano  acts,  and  tlic  extensive  nioumls  ami  masses 
of  asiies,  lava,  ke.  which  sun-ound  it,  are  the  ettVct  and 
the  measure  of  the  expnnsive  meohimical  forces  which  are 
relieved  by  the  ]K)uiiiig  forth  of  the  streams  of  melted 
rocks,  the  showers  uf  iushes,  torrents  of  water,  and  jets  of 
steam  and  gases  whidi  constitute  the  eruptions.  By  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  these  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseons  snb- 
stanfes,  and  the  circumstanei's  of  t!ii'ir  ejcciinn,  ?omr»  pro* 
irress  ninv  lie  made  towards  a  clu'niical  tlieory  of  the 
nature  aii<l  ori<:in  of  the  subterranean  fires:  i)ut  to  pain  a 
proper  notion  of  the  mechanical  forces  set  in  action  during 
volcanic  e.xeiteinent  wc  must  enter  upon  alargcr  in(juiry :— - 
the  connection  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions^  the 
rclatiom  of  oneToleanic  district  with  another,  especially 
as  to  coincidence  or  reciprocity  in  the  times  of  their  nolcnt 
activity  or  remarkable  repose ;  and  the  historj'  not  only  of 
volcanic  ])hcnomena  which  are  now  in  l)roirrcss  or  ha\c 
fornierh  bii]>[H m  il  in  pari icid.ir  situations,  but  the  general 
history  of  tin-  i  ffects  nf  llu-  disturtNii, cr  uf  the  internal 
heat  during  :ill  L'tnlogical  periods  and  over  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Haa  this  extensive  inquiry  lieen  followed  out  SO  com- 
pletely and  methodically  as  to  justify  a  belitf  that  the  tiiie 
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theory  of  volcanoes  is  reduced,  as  several  otherbrlinches  of 
the  great  theory  of  natun'  have  been,  to  a  plain  ])ro- 
ctu  of  induction  ?  That  manj-  croloj^sts suppose  ho  i-;  evi- 
dtHtfi-om  tlie  deciiuon  with  which  their  general  spi  t  ulalioiH 
■re  advanced  ;  but  the  student  who  dewres  to  pos-ses*  clear 
and  systematic  inferences  without  being  troubled  with  con- 
tending hypotheses  will  find  it  MOMsaty  to  dwa  the  phe- 
nomena as  if  the  inquiry  wera  traiy  wt  from  'coin|ileiion. 
Tlie  following  views  may  aid  hb  reKaidiea  into  tUtkrgc 
Riid  interestii^  subject. 

BocCBSStOX  OP  VOICAXIC  pRBtVOMKNA. 

A  complete  history  <>f  any  one  volcano,  by  sho'.viiiij  us 
its  origin,  it*  alternations  ot  rest  and  activity,  It-s  protri  fHs  to 
decay  and  its  final  extinction,  would  furn»li  a  sutiicient 
base  liar  ftgeoeral  theoiy  of  vokMicaetion:  for  the  anaktgies 
•monf  alfbuniing;  moantaint,  m  to  ibm,  ifanrtnM,  eom* 
pc-iition,  and  associated  phenomena,  are  such  as  to  warrant 
tl>e  apnlication  of  a  few  general  laws  and  ono  theory  to 
theni  all.    Hut  we  know  not  completely  Uje  succciision  oi 

Etirnomena  which  have  happened  in  any  one  volcano.  We 
ate  indeed  exampks  in  abundance  of  new  islands  and 
new  mouutains  bemg  raii>ed  in  our  own  days  and  giving 
HDflth  flameR:  we  luive  the  history  of  Vesuvius  as  an 
intermitting  volcano  for  nearfy  eighteen  hundred,  and 
that  of  Mtaa,  for  above  two  thousand  three  hundred 
years ;  and  wo  may  contemplate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Khine,  in  Hungary,  and  in  Auverffne,  the  aspect  of  a 
CLiuutry  from  which  the  sublcrKiaLaii  tiro.s  appear  to  have 
withdnwo  their  forces  before  the  origin  of  liistory.  The 
bbtll*  ftffntiiwd  activity,  decay,  and  extinction  of  vol- 
MMM*ara|^nonien«  seen  in  aepaiate  parts  of  the  earth's 
aivlhc^  MM  aeqoire  unity  and  oonnatenee  only  by  being 
sightly  ooabiaed  into  a  eomet  gniend  view  of  voleanic 

Bgrlhqti  ikes. — Previous  to  \  oU  anic  eruptions  generally, 
whether  these  happen  in  old  craters  or  burst  up  in  new 
situations,  carthqualtes  prevail,  sonn-tiines  for  a  consider- 
able petiod,in  ttie  vicinity  of  the  volcano,  and  extend  their 
tamei  to  oonaMerabla  distances  from  it.  Near  to  the 
centre  of  ftitwa  viobaM  epongs  have  been  known  to  fiul 
and  nthers  to  bunt  fbrth,  andnnttsaal  noisee  have  been 
heard.  Previous  to  the  year  1538  the  Neapolitan  ahON 
had  been  disturbed  by  earthquakes  fur  two  yeus;  and 
these  syniptoni-i  ot"  subterranean  disturbance  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  rising  of  the  Moute  Nuovo  (over  the  an- 
.tient  Hto  of  the  Lnenaa  lake)  in  tba  epaoe  offinty-cight 

Ameng^  aflbote  of  mak«aith«|iiakBe  are  fissores  in 

the  crust  of  the  earth,  both  in  volcanic  regions  and  in  dis- 
tant situations.  In  1811  and  1812  tlte  movements  of  the 
ground  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  Caracas 
caused  vast  depressions  and  elevations,  some  of  which  re- 
mained so  as  permanently  to  affect  the  dniiiiaiie  and 
.  change  the  form  of  the  surface.  Some  of  the  numerous 
4esnres  produced  in  Calabria  by  the  eartliquake  of  1783 
fitwimfi*  a  radiating  fom,  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Mr. 
I^all  that  in  these  aitoationa  the  iround  wiia  permanently 
laieed*  In  1G69  tlie  flanks  of  /l^tna  were  iissured,  and 
through  the  opening  the  Moute  Ro>si  \mis  niiscd,  by  ejec- 
tions of  ashes,  {^:('  ,  lo  ibc  height  oi  4.'M)  leet.  In  ITJiUthe 
new  volcano  of  J oru Ho  wa.s  formed  on  thu  plains  \vc»l  of 
McideOi  first  by  the  swelling  up  of  the  ground,  according 
to  the  aeeoont  of  Huiubokit, '  in  the  shape  of  a  bladder,' 
and  then  by  the  aecumulatioa  of  ejeeted  watoiiah^  into  a 
anountain  1685  feet  liigh. 

By  these  inatancee,  taken  iVoni  situations  Ikr  from  other 
volcanoej>  (Jorallo),  at  points  in  the  vicinity  of  active  and 
extinct  volcanoes  (the  Monte  Nuovo),  and  on  tlie  slopes  of 
a  fre(|uentiv  burning  cone  il!u:  Mmite  Rossi  i,  it  appeal's 
that  generally  the  earliest  obsc:Mil>l.  bu  t  in  llie  history  of 
Toieanie  phenomena  is  the  u])rnin^  uf  the  ground — 

a.  Along  a  Uno  of  fissure,  b,  la  a  system  of  intersect- 
ing flHUiee.  €,  Or  in  a  general  lumenetion,  precisely  as 
happens  among  the  effects  ormdiaaiv  earthquaJccs.  Such 
openings,  when  happening  on  lano,  constitute  subaerial 
volcanoes  ;  uiv.l  when  occurring  in  the  bed  of  tbo lOa  they 
produce  hubuiariiie  volcanoes. 

Volcanic  action  thus  appears  a  local  consequence  of 
earthquakes,  which  aru  themselves  the  eifect  of  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  coaditiomi  of  equilibrium  among  the  masses 
which  conuoM  the  globe  dofeoMe  depth  (ton  ita  mdkco» 
Tb  delfivfiw  a  cMii«  liB«  MAanca^ 


sequence  the  Inie  natara  efearthiiBAaii  fa  tiia  gftlt'rtv 

to  a  general  theonr  of  volcanoes.   ^' 

Entpiions. — ^When  by  pome  movement  of  the  gromMl  % 
chatu;el  is  oponed  from  Uic  inferior  to  the  surface  of  th^ 
earth,  a  paroxysm  of  volcanic  excitement  follows,  and  an 
eruption  happens  through  the  new  opening.  There 
be  a  slow  outpouring  of  melted  rock,  pressed  upwanw 
against  gravt^  by  some  internal  force  (as  steam) ;  or  a 
violent npbuvst  of douda of  sootiiB and asbea,  Mindwth 
larger  stones ;  or  a  totrent  of  the  aame  raatcrfaia  MUia« 
with  water,  and  conslituting  mud;  or  volumes  of  ateaill 
and  gaAOi  of  ditterent  sort*.    But  these  are  o*Bictly  ths 
prodiicts,  singly  or  in  combination,  which  are  delivered  by 
long-established  vents,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judir<».  the 
aame  have  been  yielded  by  volcanoes  wliich  prolj  ib  iy  be- 
oama  extinct  bafoN  the  historic  eem  of  the  human  ra<^; 
noieover,  the  voleawoee  of  all  regions  agree  generally  in 
th  is  re«pect.   E  vidently,  therefovei  the  condition  of  ^  la- 
tenor  parts  of  the  earth,  which  are  under  the  iaiwRwe  of 
volcanic  excitement,  is  of  a  general  and  cnntinntms  na- 
ture, and  must  be  supposed  capable  of  interpretation^  \ij 
examination  of  thf  pmueta  iMlhaolNnnitaMMa'af  Ihav 
extrication. 

Mat9  of  Voleanie  Produets.-^Novr  the  first  thii^  which 
arrests  the  attention  in  lafHd  to  the  aMuautanCea  which 
accompany  the  producti  of  ^Vtnte  eruptions,  ia  tiia 

enormous  mass  ot  materials  ejected  at  particular  points. 
In  4H  hours,  in  1538,  the  Monte  Nuovo,  440  leet  high  and 
SO(K)  feet  in  circumlercnre.  was  thrown  up  in  a  place  w  hi(  h 
may  be  regarded  as  a  new  vent  of  the  Neapolitan  volcanic 
region;  in  1759  a  new  vent  was  opened  west  of  Mexico, 
a  new  niovntain  (JoniUo)  waa  thaoWn  n]^  to  the  height  of 
1666  feet,  and  an  area  of  three  or  fbnr  miles  was  swelled 
up  like  a  bladder.   Between  July  and  August,  in  1831, 
the  island  of  Sciacca  had  been  raised  from  the  seerbed.  MO 
fathoms  i'.«  i  p,  to  a  height  of  107  feet  above  the  sea,  with 
a  circumference  of  3240  feet ;  in  September  lis  height  was 
100  to  Z^)  feet,  and  its  circumference  2300.    In  tlie  v>  inter 
of  18a  1-2  the  whole  vast  heap  of  ashes  had  been  di^cscd 
by  the  waves,  and  noUdng  now  remains  of-  thia  ahUftUand 
volcano  but  a  dangerous  shoal.  The  lava  euiianli  fkmn 
many  volcanoes  ore  of  the  same  gigantic  proportiosHk  In 
1737 Vesuvius  iiourcd  forth  33,r>87,058  cubic  feet :  in  171)4, 
46.098,7CG  cnbir  feet;   and  ^tna,  in  lOGD,  gave  luith 
1).1,k;W,'.>-jO  cubic  feet,  which  would  make  a  cousuieraiile 
hill :  for  it  would  cover  a  space  of  ground  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  across,  with  a  conical  mound  18U  feet  high.   The  ac- 
cumulated effecta  of  twvyaaia'  eraptione  of  Skiftaa  Joku), 
in  Iceland,  appear  to  hare  filled  vaDcya  and  laiN»  aad 
broad  plains  with  floods  of  melted  rock.   The  lava  ia  said 
to  have  flowed  in  one  direction  50  and  in  another  40  miles, 
with  breadths  of  h"}  and  7  miles  respectively,  and  with  a 
deptli  averaging  about  llW  feet,  but  in  place*  reaching 
GOO  feet.    If  these  data  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
fair  approximations  (they  are  so  regarded  by  Mr.  Lyeil 
and  other  writers),  the  mass  of  lava  poured  out  in  two 
years  by  this  moefmi  volcano  exceeds  a  hMndredi!Bldi4hal 
of  the  Plutonic  rocks  which  appear  in  the  chain  of<  the 
Malvern  Hills.    It  would  rover  all  the  coal-fic!d*  of  fha 
Ibitish  lsland.s  witli  a  platiau  of  basaltic  rcvck  20  flKt 
thick,  or  bury  LoinKm  uiuKr  a  mountain  rivalling  the 
cone  of  Teneritfe.    Tiie  volume  of  muddy  and  watery 
emption.s  from  volcanoes  can  seldom  be  accurately  mea- 
sured. Humboldt  apealta  of  mud  aniutiw,  called  •  Jloaa,' 
as  frequent  {a  tiM  voloaaic  ayrtam  of  the  And«^  and  mn 
are  abvindant  cnongh  to  fill  valleya  and  ctop  tho  ohanarfa 
of  rivers.  '! 

From  Mich  data  as  can  be  collected  there  appears  no  sign 
of  any  general  decay  in  the  magnitude  of  the  volcanic 
eruptions  taken  L'cnerally,  though  in  respect  tO  anjTfMli- 
cular  volcano  the  coatraiv  may  be  inferred. 

Eruptive  rorce$.~-U  tnrqnantity  of  matter  eieetadby 
volcanoea  be  taken  aa  a  measore  of  the  amemil  of  «n* 
balanced  preasoia  wMeh  re<)uired  and  obtained  relief,  tha 
force  with  which  it  vs^as  ejected  may  be  regarded  as  a 
measure  of  the  intensily  of  this  pressure.  Accurat*  ob- 
servations on  this  point  arc  needed.  If,  rs.  rcconhxl  bySr 
\V.  Hamilton,  stones  were  thrown  so  high  above  Vi>Mivins 
astooocupy  Usecondsof  time  i:i  falling  to  the  level  of 
the  crater,  this  gives  an  upward  velocity  of  aoo  Ibet  m  a 
second  at  the  level  of  the  eraten  abd  a  height  «f  abant 
200afeet ;  but  the  mountmn  being  above  aCMO  fleet  high, 
we  must  estimate  the  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  aca  aa 
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«|QnMt««t  to  ratam  a  Mhinn  of  m«tter  of  the  oidinary 

wei^t  of  lara  fsay  twice  and  a  half  that  of  waffr)  nearly 
a  mile  in  heipht.  This  would  t  iiual  tlic  pressure  of  be- 
tween       and  100  atmoBpheres. 

lAva  which  had  flowed  in  1708.  was  traced  by  Humboldt 
to  the  summit  of  the  Peak  of  Tenetiire»  tad  aMMt  tliere- 
fim  hfyve  beenausUined  (unlewthe  lava  wen.  m  k  pro* 
baUe, of  aKghter  Mad)  by  doubla  tha  praHore.  Tfine 
pmtum  aopear  great,  but  ia  no  degree  improbab!.  if 
judged  by  the  well-known  effects  of  Iteam.  A  tempt  ra- 
ture  of  WKT  Vnhr.  would  give  the  steam  pressure  for  a 
hc'ieht  2tX*0  feet  above  the  cone  of  Vesuvius;  and  so  ra- 
pidly does  this  power  augment  with  a-Iditional  heat,  that 
le&s  than  iOOO*'  Fahr.  may  be  sufficield  to  give  ateam  a 
force  equa]  to  balance  the  whole  eolumn  of  lava  in  the 
Peak  oC  Teneriffe.  Now  these  are  temperatures  which 
appear  to  bll  ytfOim  the  obeeved  beats  of  some  of  the 
lava  currents,  for  these  have  bee^  found  to  melt  silver  and 
to  perform  heating  effects  great*  r  than  those  of  red-hot 
iron.  Stoaiii-power,  generated  by  the  admission  of  water 
to  the  hot  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  appears  entirely  ade* 
quateto  the  'emptiye  forces'  actually  witnessed  in 
canoes.  It  is  much  in  favour  of  this  being  real^  thaagMMV 
iteployed,  thet^e  fad  Ift  ntfliviw  eruptions  mdi  ewuf* 
durable  bodies  of  aqueous  vapour  erupted  during  most 

fiarts  of  tlie  paroxysm  i  that  some  eruptions  have  yielded 
ittle  else  than  steam,  and  others  chiefly  hot  water.  More- 
over, on  considering  attentively  the  distribution  of  vol- 
canoes over  the  globe,  we  find  the  active  volcanoes  most 
freq^uently  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  or  by  other  oonsiderable 
bodies  of  water ;  and  the  extinct  volcanoesiathe  vieinity  of 
laatiiMt  lakes,  or  dvalawtad  branehet  of  the  aatient 


The  general  type  of  a  volcanic  eruption  appears  to  be 

aa  follows : — The  ground  w  rocked  by  frequent  earthquakes ; 

special  raovcmetits  and  noises  happen  in  and  about  the 
'^voleaoic  mountain  ;  clouds  of  ateem  rise  from  the  crater, 

followed  and  mixed  with  dunrm  of  ailm  uid  leofiae 
'dmm  up  by  tha  enteding  vipow  and  eapandiiy  f*M* : 
(4Imi  tnbo  of  the  cvarar  becomes  filled  by  melted  matter, 

which  undulates  upward  and  downward  with  the  irregular 

Eessure  of  the  steam  and  gajics  ;  these  burst  in  large  hub-  1 
e«  through  it,  scattering  it  into  granular  dust  and  ashes, 
'ttill  the  lava  overtops  or  breaks  through  the  loose  conical 

■  vmlis  of  the  crater,  and  flows  abundantly,  so  as  partially  or 
.  wholly  to  relieve  for  a  time  (h«  unbalanced  inteinal 

pressure. 

VoleanK  ProdueU. — ^The  substances  thrown  out  during 
'  volcanic  emptiona,  whether  stony,  liquid,  or  gascou?,  dis- 
close niure  or  less  completely  the  nature  and  condition  of 
tJiu  interior  masses  of  the  globe.    The  lavaorratlted  rock 
is  generally  referrible  to  a  very  small  number  of  aggrega- 
-.tiona,  in  which  felspar,  augite  (or  hornblende),  and  oxide 
'  of  iron  are  the  moat  important  ingredients,  the  mass  bein^ 
■•modified  by  additional  minemla^  as  leudte,  idocrase,  oh- 
'  vme,  garnet,  epidote,  tHRate,  heulandite,  and  many  otiiers. 
Uranium,  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  mancanc.se,  ajul  sulphur 
also  occur  in  various  proportions.    The  same  substances 
compose  the  ashes  and  sem  ire,  the  most  prolific  repositories 
:  of  the  rarer  minerals  being  always  in  cavities  of  tM  lava  or 

■  ieoriform  aggregations. 

In  thaae  pBituulMi  aMdaoi  lava  will  bear  eomiparison 
with  anlient  Platooie  rooks,  fat  fStnef  are  composed  of 
similar  mineral  aggregates,  modified  by  many  of  the  same 
rarer  crystallirations,  which  mostly  occur  in  the  cavities  of 
their  raas.s.  The  difference  of  most  importance  bel  .vien 
Plutonic  rocks  (granite,  kc.)  and  volcanic  rocks  t  trachvtc, 
Sic.) is  in  the  degree  of  their  consolidation;  and  this  differ- 
ence appears  quite  intelligible  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Tarious  appearance  and  character  of  lava  whidi  has 
cooled  and  baooata  solid  under  different  oireumstaaeea. 
Lava  oOolcd  in  air  under  slight  pressure  is  often  eellnlar ; 
cooled  under  the  pressure  of  \\  ate r  l  a-s  in  the  case  of  tlie 
cutrent  which  passed  tiirough  Torre  del  Grcc  o  into  the 
sea :,  it  is  more  compact ;  much  distended  by  ga-ses  and 
steam,  it  becomes  vesicular  pumice.  We  may  therefore 
beliete.that  lavas  which  remain  and  grow  solid  under 
gnat  prwamn  about  the  internal  base  of  the  volcano  are  of 
•  a  neia  dense  mature  than  those  which  oome  to  the  surface, 
and  may  tlms  eloaelv  rcaemtalft  or  be  even  identical  with, 
some  of  the  <dder  Plutooie  loohti  wbioh  thns  regarded, 
and  Ikon  fMar  evidanoe^  i^ipcartobe  toftet  mutmplta 


Besides  abundance  of  water,  the  liquid  products  of 
volcanoes  contain  rarely  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids ;  and 
among  the  substances  of  most  interest  in  aiding  to 
complete  the  theory  of  the  chemical  actions,  are  subrim»< 
tions  of  common  salt,  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  The 
origin  of  theae  where  the  volcanoes  are  situated  by  the 
aeaiida  eeimot  be  doubtful.  Boracic  acid  is  another 
praduet  of  tlus  kind,  occurring  in  the  crater  of  volcanoes, 
:  Daubeny.) 

The  gaseous  products  of  volcanoes  are  important  in  the 
investigation  of  the  chemical  theory  of  the  igneous  action. 
Besides  the  clouds  of  vapour  of  water  (so  abundant  in 
eruptions,  and  so  often  productive  of  local  nuns),  chloiine, 
asote,  sulohuretted  byainwen,  sulphunNis  add*  and  car- 
bonic aeia,  are  the  nost  common.  The  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  (depositing  sulphur^,  continues 
under  various  circumstances  after  other  signs  of  activify 
have  ceased  in  particular  volcanic  regions  ;  and  even  after 
the  craters  have  fallen  in  and  become  full  of  water,  minerai 
springs,  and  springs  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  flow  with  little 
variation  for  centuries,  while  axotized  wateia,  nmog  to  the 
■mftoe  along  the  lines  of  fiaaaiea  more  aaticttt  man  any 
kaown  volcanic  systems,  demonabate  the  almost  inter- 
minably slow  process  by  which  subterranean  heat  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Chemical  Hypothesis  nf  Volcanic  Action. — The  nature  of 
the.se  various  products,  and  the  order  in  which  they  suc- 
cessively make  their  appearance,  have  been  the  basis  fbr 
speculations  as  to  the  chemical  processes  going  on  In  the 
interior  of  volcanieienona.  Sir  H.  Davy'a  <uioovny  of 
the  metallie  baaes  of  the  earths  and  alkaRi,  and  of^  the 
extraordinary  appetency  for  oxvErcn  of  several  of  those 
bases  (potasfium,  sodium,  &c. :,  suggested  to  that  trreat 
chemical  philosopher  a  now  and  ingenious  liypofh(  sis  of 
volcanic  action.  Water  admitted  to  some  of  the  metallic 
bodies  alluded  to  is  instantly  decomposed,  and  its  oxygen 
absorbed,  with  an  immediabe  and  vety  remarkable  evoln- 
tion  of  heat  and  hght,  while  the  metala  beeoou  earths  or 
alkalis.  The  substances  most  abundant  in  veJcanic  pro- 
ducts contiun  these  earths,  and  these  alkalis,  viz.  potash, 
soda,  lime,  .'•iUea,  alumina,  .*v;c.,  in  various  combinations, 
evidently  the  result  of  siiceessivc  crj'stallizations  fi-om  a 
fluid  mass.  In  this  hypt'thesis  it  is  assumed  that  the 
interior  portions  of  the  earth  consist  in  part  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalis  ;  that  water  is  itom.  time 
to  time  admitted  to  these,  that  violent  oombuation  and 
great  heat  fbllow,  that  tiie  oxidea  fenemted  are  melted 
together,  constituting  lava,  while  the  hydrogen,  and  Borae 
of  the  water  undecomposed,  go  off  to  form  new  combina- 
tions with  sulphur,  chlorine,  carbonic  acid,  &:c.,  which  are 
liberated  from  previous  states  by  the  heat  and  the  various 
chemical  agencies  set  in  activity.  The  power  which 
raises  the  lava,  and  throvra  out  the  clouds  of  ashes  and 
scoria;,  is  the  undecomposed  and  confined  steam. 

Whoever  looks  carefully  at  thia  Iqrpotheais  vrill  find  in 
it  much  that  is  admirable,  and  little  tnat  fa  open  to  strong 
objection,  if  it  be  regarded  merely  as  a  theory  of  the 
eruption  nf  vo/ciiuoes\  not  as  a  theory  of  the  changes  in  the 
coridition  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  globe  of  Which  TOl*' 
canic  action  is  one  of  the  visible  exponents. 

It  is  some  recommendation  of  this  view  that  it  secma  to 
unite  itself  with  a  general  and  not  improbable  qMculation 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  more  antient,  Plutonie  rocks, 
which  certainly  must  be  supposed  to  have  passed  through 
a  very  similar  series  of  changes  to  those  which  lava  has 
undergone.  Those  rocks  have  the  same  ba.sea  as  lava  ;  it 
is  the  natural  result  of  chemical  reasoning,  that  the 
elcmcnt-s  which  arc  now  combined  in  them  existed  at 
some  earlier  time  in  a  separate  state  ;  tlie  oxidated  and 
melted  granite  crust  of  the  earth  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
theae  dement  and,  focording  to  the  hypothesta  of  Davy,* 
the  new  ivwte  whidi  voleanoea  yicM  are  produced  by  a 
somewhat  similar  process  of  oxidation  and  fusion. 

But  this  hypothesis  was  nevertheless  neglected  by  its 
author  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully 
stated  by  himself.  It  w  as  taken  up  by  Dr.  I)aul>eny,  and 
has  been  maintained  by  him  with  much  perseverance  and 
ingenuity  of  research  as  a  sufficient  *  Chemical  Theory  of 
Volcanoes.'  We  may  call  it  the  '  Hypothesis  of  Subtena- 
nean  Osidation,'and  devehip  it,  acooiaing  to  Dr.Daubeiqr, 
as  follows  >- 

Below  the  mifiwe,  at  a  depth  of  a  few  miles,  the  interior 
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of  the  earth  is  assumod  to  contain  llic  oarlliy  and  alkaline 
inctalloiils,  iron  and  other  metals,  sulptiur  and  Bulphu- 
retted  salts.  Slow  combustion  happening  amongst  tnem, 
even  under  the  continents,  by  slight  additions  of  moisture 
and  air,  generates  particular  gate*  (nitrog^en,  carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydroiri  i;,  See."  ;  these  ri'i  and  combine 
with  sprmp*  which  \>mr  alun;^  liiie<  of  niitiiial  lissures,  or 
are  discovered  in  .iriilieial  welU,  often  iri^'ns  to  them  a 
temperature  hiijlier  t!ian  that  of  tlie  connlry  where  they 
occur.  I'mUr  the  sen,  nr  larpe  bodies  of  water,  and 
cspcciallv  along  lines  of  sea-coa6t  (where  fissures  may  be 
supposed  more  numerous  than  elsewhere),  water  may  be 
admitted  to  the  interior  more  easily  and  in  greater  tjuati- 
tity,  and  may  occasion  phenomena  of  the  same  order, 
accompanied  by  other  effects  more  powerful,  rapid,  and 
characleriNtic,  until  the  process  ceases  for  a  whiU-  by  tlie 
chokeiri;  of  the  pa>«-aRes  which  admitted  llie  water. 

The  \\ater,  decomposed  bv  contact  with  the  metalloids, 
jiclds  its  u\yj;ento  them;  ^ne  hydrogen  is  liberated,  but 
not  allowedto  escape  in  great  quantity  alone,  for  it  readily, 
under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  eomhines  with  sulphur 
into  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  witli  the  oxyjjen  [of  atmo- 
sj)herieair  'if  any  be  jireseut  \  reconstitutes  water.  Nitro- 
{jen  is  tluis  lilierateil,  and  may  be  conceived  to  pa.ss  off 
paitly  free,  partly  combined  wit*li  liyilrogen,  so  as  to  con- 
.stitute  ammonia,  wJiieh  ac^ain  unites  with  chlorine  (derived 
from  the  sea-water),  and  constitutes  sal-ammeniac.  While 
oxygen  (derived  from  atmospheric  air)  is  plcntiflil  in  the  vol- 
canic channels,  the  hydrogen  will  not  unite  with  sulphur, 
which  acrordingly  combines  with  oxygen  into  sulphurous 
aciil.  When  the  oxygen  is  consumed,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
pen  is  formed  in  abundance,  and  predominates  towarcls  the 
close  of  tlie  eruption,  and  even,  by  the  aid  of  the  residual 
intenial  heat  operating  on  sulphur,  is  evolved  for  centuries 
after  the  volcanic  viownce  is  spent. 

The  evolution  of  chlorine  is  easily  traced  to  a  double 
decomposition  of  sea-salt;  carbonic  add  is  supposed  to 
rise  fh>m  calcined  limestone  rocln;  and  specular  iron-ore 
(fer  olij^istc ,  is  a  product  of  sublimation.  Thus,  iti  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  all  the  main  phenomena  conco- 
mitant upon  volcanic  action  seem  to  admit  of  explanation 
if  wc  suppose,  first,  sea-water,  and  aflerwanls  atmospheric 
air,  admitted  to  considerable  masses  of  metals,  metalloid^ 
sulphur,  &c.,  the  basis  of  the  whole  speculation  being  the 
abundant  decomposition  of  water  at  a  moderate  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  views  of  Dr.  Daubony 
have  boon  controverted  by  vor)-  eminent  writers  'as  Dr. 
Davy,  Prof.  l}i^eh(»f,  ami  otliers  on  particular  ])<)ints ;  but 
we  are  not  aware  of  atiy  a'lletiipt  uj>on  other  a-.-tnnptious 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  this  of  Dr.  Daubcny  to  explain  gene- 
rally the  chemical  produett  of  volcanie  eruptions  in  the 
onler  of  their  oeciureiiee. 

Perhaps  therelbre  we  may  concede  to  this  hypothesis 
the  probability  lliat  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  the  metal- 
loids exist  in  (piaritity  sufhcient  to  cause  an  abtmdant  de- 
composition of  water,  and  thus  ori;;inatc  a  <rivcn  series  of 
chemical  chantfcs  such  as  are  witiu's.<fcd  in  volcanic  erup- 
tions. Hut  before  we  accept  it  a.s  a  general  explanation 
of  volcanic  disturbances,  other  classes  of  data  than  those 
ftimished  by  chemica)  analysis  must  be  brought  into  the 
vMsoning. 

An  important  circumstance  in  the  general  theory  of 

volcanoes  is  the  cor.fieetion  and  reciprocal  activity  wliieli 
exists  underground  Iji  t  ween  volcanic  re^^ons  entirely  sepa- 
i.ited  on  the  surlacc,  a-  lu  t  v. een  Sicily  and  Naples ;  between 
tlie  Mediterranean  volcanie  region,  taken  generally,  and 
the  region  of  extinct  (or  long  suspended)  volcanic  action  in 
Asia.  To  this  we  must  add  another  and  larger  series  of 
facts  regarding  the  extent  and  distribution  of  volcanic 
action  on  the  surface. 

Voieunic  Pfffinng  and  thnr  Cnnnrcliou.  —  Volcanic 
regions,  if  estimated  by  the  area  over  which  the  la\a  and 
asnes  have  been  dispersed,  con.st it utc  but  a  small  portion 
(p«'rhaps  U  .vs  than  ,^1h  part;  of  the  .surface  of  the  plobe  ; 
but  in  a  survey  of  these  regions  wc  must  iiulude  not  only 
the  active  vents  and  extinct  craters,  but  also  *  laigc  inter- 
mediate space*  where  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Mibterianean  fire  is  at  work  continuously,  for  the  ground 
It  convulsed  from  time  to  time  by  earthquakes  ;  caseous 
vapours,  especially  carijoiue  aeid  i;a>,  are  disenjjaced 
pli'util'ully  from  the  soil  ;  >]MinL-s  oft.  n  is.suc  at  a  very  liigh 
lempcrature,  and  their  waters  are  usually  impregnated 
with  the  same  nineral  matten  aa  ate  diaebaiged  qr  tqU 


canoes  during  ciuptiimi.*  (L]r«1I>/Viiie. (/Gfeisfytbook 

ii.,  ch.  ix.) 

To  describe  these  districts  would  be  entirely  foreign  ta 
the  purpose  of  this  essay,  but  we  may  by  a  simple  claaifi- 
cation  show  how  much  of  the  sTandcst  features  of  phyrica. 

geography  is  due  to  volcanic  disturbance. 

J!uro])ian  I'olcanic  District*. — The  Icelandic  volcanoes, 
remarkable  for  abundant  lava  streams  ;  the  Azores,  amongst 
which  new  islands  have  been  thrown  up ;  Sicily,  including 
y£tna  and  the  vanished  island  of  Sciacca;  the  Lipari  UIfs, 
with  Siromboli  alwa^'s  burning :  the  Neapolitan  tract,  in- 
cluding Vesuvius ;  Ischia  and  the  Ponza  Isles;  Smtorini 
and  some  neighbouring^  islets.  The  above  are  all  con- 
sidered as  aeitve  volcamc  centres,  and  have  been  suliject 
to  eruptions  in  historical  times.  The  cx!i»et  volcanic 
systems  of  Europe  are  the  trachytic  dumes  in  the  centre  of 
t^ranee  (Auvergnc,  the  Vivarais,  ^vc.^,  the  Eifel  countr)', 
the  Seven  Mountains  and  other  trachytic  and  basaluc 
parts  along  the  Rhine  ;  the  Westerwald,  Vogclsgchirse, 
RhSoeebiqse,  KaiientulU,  and  many  other  scattered  ba- 
saltic mils  in  flie  middle  of  Germany ;  Hungarj',  Transyl- 
vania, both  remark.ably  rich  in  tni(  bytes  and  pearlstones; 
the  Gleichenbert;  in  S'lyiia.  In  It.^fy,  the  Eui,ranean  hilU 
and  other  smaller  points  appear  in  the  nortli  of  Italy; 
while  between  Rome  and  Naples  large  antient  craten 
occur,  and  cooneet  Mount  Albano  with  Vesuvius.  (Jkn- 
beny.) 

Afticm  V<iie«am  Dittricts. — ^These  are  chiefly  in  the 
islands,  which  are  ncaily  all  volcanic,  though,  as  in  St. 
Helena,  the  action  has  long  been  extinct;  or,  as  in  the 
Canary  1-Ies,  the  loeiilities  tuicc  devastated  now  enjoy  im- 
munity through  the  great  safety-valve  of  Teneriffe.  (Von 
Buch.)  On  the  continent  the  traces  of  volcanic  a^-tioD 
appear  in  the  mountainous  tracts  adjoining  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  the  chain  of  the  Atlas. 

Atiatic  Volcanic  DittrieU^'Mixed.  active  and  extinct 
volcanic  motmtalns  occur  abont  the  Penian  Gulf,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  vieini'y  of  Smyrna, i» 
the  rauca.sus  (especially  in  Mount  Arasal  ,  and  in  the 
Elburz  Mountains,  iiuludii-t^  Deinaviiul.  Tluse  are,  or 
appear,  detached  points  of  more  or  less  decayed,  tliough 
once  pow  erful  action,  fed  by  inland  seas.  On  foe  southern 
and  eastern  shores  of  Asia  the  subterranean  energies  are 
still  unsubdued,  and  constitute  a  lon^  chain  of  lofty 
islands  and  promoutories  from  Barren  Island  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  thiough  the  length  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  by 
Bally,  Sunibawa,  Florcs,  Celebes,  Sangir,  Mindanao,  Fugo, 
Lu^on,  Formosa,  Loochoo,  .lapau,  the  Kuiilian  I.»Ies,  the 
magnificent  mountains  of  Kamchatka  examined  l»y  Kr- 
man,  and  the  lino  of  the  Aleutian  Isles,  to  Alxschka,  on 
the  western  coast  of  North  America. 

American  Volcanic  Dutrictt.—HM  Rocky  Mountsins 
show  many  marks  of  antient  volcanic  action,  and  serve 
incompletely  to  connect  the  long  Asiatic  line  just  describd 
with  another  enormous  volcanic  system  ninniiiE:  Ihrougli 
California  and  Mexico,  interrupted  at  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  but  continued  through  Pasto,  Popayan,  Quito, 
Peru,  and  Chili,  to  Tiena  del  Puego.   This  mighty  range 
of  mountains  is  cvemvlMn  parallel  to  the  sea,  beiia 
only  crossed  hf  the  line  of  Mexicaa  volcanoes,  wUn 
includes  the  new  mountain  of  Jonillo,  and  paasM JM^ 
haps  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  Revillagigedo  nl*s. 
Tlie  voleai'.ic  vents  are  unetjually  distributed  alonff  the 
great  (\,n'.i:lera :   one  in  California,  five  in  Mexico,  ami 
nbu\e  tweut}  between  this  and  the  isthmus  of  Daticn. 
South  of  this  point  the  volcanoes  are  few,  but  mostly  of  pro- 
digiooi  grandeur  and  frequent  activity,  the  fire  issuing 
flrom  ona  ot  other  of  the  mauotains,  woidi,  accofdiDC  to 
Humboldt  and  Ihirwin,  are  all  parts  of  one  grand  swoBm- 
up  mass — supporting   Cntopa\i.  Antisana,  Tunguragus, 
and  other  hui;e  cones.    Only  one  active  volcano  occur*  la 
Peru,  but  nir,i'1ecii  are  activi-  at  frer|iient  intervals  in Chilii 
and  one  (Villarica)  bums  almost  uninterruptedly.  Mwt 
of  the  West  Indian  Uands  arc  volcanic,  or  partly  volcanic 
and  partly  calcareous,  the  limestone  being  moiuy  due  to 
the  growth  of  corals,  perhaps  on  the  erateia  or  roimii 
slopes  of  volcanic  mounds.   A  similar  view  appears  sppli- 
cable  to  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  in  the  PMifi* 
Ocean,  some  of  which,  as  the  LadnMM  IslCS  awl  HawaUi 
arc  lolty  aiiii  acti\  e  volcanoes. 

In  tr.'iu  ral  the  Handa  Isles,  New  Guinea,  New  Bnfain, 
the  New  Hebrides,  Norfolk  IsUmd  and  St.  Philip.  tiK 
friendly,  theSodc^t  uid  IteBudirich  Idtadi  aieiriaei* 
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pally  of  volcanic  origin.  The  low  lagoon  islands,  described 
Dy  Mr.  Stxjtchbury  {Jour mil  of  thf  Fristol  hixfihitf.n 
as  deriving  this  form  IVoni  the  growth  of  cor:il,  have  been 
thought  to  be  so  many  points  of  volcanic  mo'.uuls,  but  it 
has  been  su^^ested  by  Darwin  (Geol.  Proceeding*)  that 
they  are  points  of  bub^ded  land,  on  which  the  zoophvta 
•ttached  theouelvet.  WeBteni  Amtnilia  «oattti»  baaaltic 
tad  a(h«r  TOlcaiiio  aeeanQlstiom. 

The  philosophic  investit^tor  of  thQ  volcanic  system 
of  the  Canaries  (Von  Hiuh'i  hns  arranged  the  e'nnips 
of  volcanoes,  which  have  thus  been  briifly  ski-tclu-d, 
into  two  aystems.  1,  Central  Volcanic  Systems  ^^  llere 
the  Tcnta  are  gnroptd  toond  aome  principal  com-,  an 
/Bbam,  or  airHiged  m  an  expanded  area,  le  Iceland.  2, 
Linear  Voteadc  Syatema,  as  the  grand  ehun  of  Aelatio 
Isles  and  the  lofty  range  of  the  Andes;  and  this  view  is 
perhaps  of  the  more  importance,  because  it  is  applicable 
to  the  anticnt  Plutonic  rocks,  which,  from  other  coi;-iidi>ra- 
iuXU,  fre  have  inlerrcd  to  be  of  the  nature  of  unenipted 
lafl.  Thus  the  Sienitic  line  of  the  Malvern  Hills  may 
be  eoatrastod  with  the  icattered  grtmpt  of  traps  about 
Chanwrood  Forert  and  the  coontiy  noith  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills. 

In  the  one  case  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  yielded  to 
pressure  and  ha-s  bcfii  broken  in  many  places  near  a  cer- 
tain point;  in  the  other  it  has  yielded  along  a  certain  line 
of  weakness  in  the  rocks.  Von  Buch  imasint-d  tluit  the 
eenini/ volcanic  sj-stems,  like  those  of  the  Mont  d  Or  and 
the  Plomb  du  Cantal  in  fYancc,  had  been  ori^'inally  formed 
by  an  uplifting  of  the  ground  in  a  ruddy  dome-ihaped 
elevation  {Erhe6ung»-eratere);  whOe  along  the  linear 
volcanoes  a  mat  fault  had  occnrnd.  Exactly  similar 
suppositions  nave  been  emplnytd  lor  the  more  antient 
examples  of  unenipted  Plutonic  rocks ;  but  in  each  ca-ie 
there  is  a  part  certain,  viz.  the  fracture  along  tlie  line,  and 
a  part  disputable,  viz.  the  upheaval  in  a  dome.  Mr. 
hjtn  is  indisposed  to  admit  in  any  case  the  orij^in  of  a 
voleairfe  vent  by  upheaval  in  a  dome-like  figure ;  he  even 
disM-nts  from  tlie  opinion  ornarrationofHuml>oldt  already 
mentioned  rcspcctinp  Jorullo,  and  ftrom  the  conclnrion  ol 
De  Beaumont  and  Dufrenoy  recjardiiin;  the  Mont  d'Or  .nnd 
the  Plomb  du  Cantal.  This  is  a  point  which  would  be  of 
litde  consequence,  but  for  t!;e  interest  justly  attached  to 
any  infSerence  concerning  the  origin  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena. That  there  have  been  some  rudely  dome-shaped 
elevations  in  the  older  itmta,  in  conneefion  with  disturb- 
ances of  the  interior  of  the  globe,  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  has  studied  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Woolnnjie, 
described  by  Mr.  Murvhison,  of  which  the  subjoined  cut 
gives  a  enM»«e«tMm.  That  ttie  stnediN  of  such  itmti* 


Woolhof*  BlmUoa> 
L  Uaa  of  Ika  Aymotiy  UmriUOM  S.  liM  al  tK*  Wodpck  li 


ficJ  domes  of  elevation  is  entirely  different  from  that 
ol"  a  volcanic  cone  of  eruption  is  evident  by  contrast- 
ing with  the  former  tigure  the  section  across  Vesuvius 
and  the  profile  of  the  crateriform  Monte  Nuovu.  Some 
ftirther  information  on  this  head  appears  under  the  articla 
SrRATincATiON,  and  upon  the  wnole  it  is  eertun  that 
in  respect  of  a  volcanic  mountain  or  re^c^on,  whose  internal 
structure  is  sufficiently  exposed,  there  are  characteristic 
marks  by  which  the  existence  of  '  crate rh  of  elevation' 
can  be  atri-matively  proved,  if  any  such  craters  exist.  \'on 
Hiu  h,  l)e  Beaunumt,  1'rufes.sor  Forbes,  and  others  agree  in 
ascribing  this  origin  to  some  of  the  mountains  in  central 
Fianeet  and  apparently  on  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  how- 
ever not  a  phenomenon  admittinsr  of  frequent  citation. 
Now  the  districts  thus  classed  to(;etlier  are  not  only 
related  by  geOj^raphical  iximity,  btit  have  somi-  i-eal 
subterranean  as  well  as  iij;ii,trcn'  MipnliLial  connec- 
tion. Humboldt  and  Darwin  ^pcak  coniltUatly  of  the 
great  volcanic  repoiis  of  the  Anues  as  one  ^^rand  system 
of  subterranean  activity;  thonch  the  manifestations  of  this 
at  the  surface  offer  looil  peculiarities,  both  as  to  time  and 
dreunutances.  Mr.  Darwin  has  been  led  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes  to  regard  them  all  as  depending  primarily  ou 
the  disturbance  ot  a  vast  internal  sea  of  melted  rOck  Spread 
below  a  large  part  of  South  America. 

Other  conclusions,  equally  on  a  large  scale,  which  have 
been  drawn  by  M.  de  Beaumont  from  other  classes  of 

Bhenomena,  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  subject.  M.  de 
eaumont  has  inferred  that  the  principal  mountain-ranges 
throughout  the  world  have  their  several  geological  dates 
determinable  by  comparing  the  positions  of  the  disturbed 
and  the  undisturbed  strata  in  and  around  them:  that  to 
each  great  period  of  fractures  in  the  earth's  eni!.t  belongs 
a  certain  prevalent  direction  in  wliich  Uiose  fia-jtures  hap- 
pened ;  and  though  this  view  may  be  subject  to  particular 
objections  and  restriction^  there  is  this  great  truth  in  it, 
that  the  several  systematic  fteetores  which  it  proftnses  to 
refer  to  one  certain  geological  date  have  each  an  assign- 
able date.  This  date  licing  assigned,  we  find  that  the 
eartli's  cr.i>t  Ikls  in  aiillt  nt  rcoloirieal  times  been  broken 
by  lines  of  fracture  or  bent  into  tiexuivs.  10,  fiO,  ItJO,  or 
several  hundred  miles  long,  and  this  olteii  i  there  are  many 
examples  in  the  British  Isles)  with  no  unusual  exhibition 
of  rewiy  virfcaatc  rock  on  the  line,  and  even  with  little 
appearance  of  unenipted  granite  or  aienite.  These  great 
fractures  traverse  neaHy  allregions,  with  no  special  refer- 
ence to  active  or  extinct  vn'.caiuK  s,  and  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  due  to  a  general  cause,  which  has  been  in  operation 
tliroutfli  all  pii>t  geologieal  periods,  and  which  produced 
effects  exactly  comparable  in  kind,  if  greater  in  degree,  to 
those  now  perlbnned  by  modern  earthquakes.  But  it  wc 
consider  the  aeoount  of  the  effects  of  the  great  Lisbon 
earthquake  in  ITBBi.  which  extended  over  Europe,  chang- 
ing momentarily  the  level  of  the  land,  nuung  waves  CO  feet 
high  at  Cadiz,  and  18  feet  at  Madeira,  and  sensible  disturb- 
ance in  the  Wot  Indies  and  Loch  Fyne  ;  or  the  nariati^es 
of  the  Chilian  earthquakes  in  lH22and  183.'>,  the  Ibrnier  ot 
Avhicli  raised  the  sca-slioic  for  1(X)  miles,  and  the  latter 
rent  and  Hhattercd  the  entire  provinces  of  Canqueres  and 
Concepcion  in  every  direction — it  will  remain  very  doublfid 
in  our  minds  whether  the  internal  power  to  which  earth- 
quakes  owe  their  Ibree  hss  really  decreased,  or  the  violenee 
of  the  eai1h(juakc  been  nu  dctated  and  relieved  by  the  in- 
termitting action  of  volcr  i-ocs.  Mr.  Darwir.  speaks  con- 
fidently of  earthquaki's  and  volcanic  eruptions  in  South 
Amenca  as  parts  of  the  same  uhenomenon,  now  one  and 
then  the  other,  or  both  togetlier,  but  at  different  points, 
relieving  the  pressure  on  the  '  internal  sea  of  molten  rock;' 
and  this  view,  which  is  the  largest,  appears  at  the  same 
time  the  simplest,  and  best  founded,  of  all  the  postnletes 
for  a  general  theory  of  volcanoes. 

This  able  writer  has  indeed  by  a  simple  inference 
brought  us  at  once  to  the  ba^i^  of  this  thcoiy.  He  h.as  in- 
ferred that  the  primary  shock  of  an  earth(iuake  is  caused 
by  a  violent  rending  of  the  btrata,  which  on  the  coast  of 
Chili  and  IV  m  seems  generally  to  occur  at  the  bottom  of 
the  neighbouring  sea. 

Here  then  welake  our  bans  of  a  general  th:?ory  of  vol- 
canic actions.  The  earth's  cni-^t  i-^  sid  ji  i  t  to  fiactures, 
and  has  ahNays  been  subject  to  iraeinns  ou  a  great  scale: 
below  the  surl'aee  ul  the  earth  is  now,  and  wa-s  in  antient 
geological  periods,  an  internal  sea  of  molten  rock ;  this  sea 
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ii  agitatod  md  tbrown  bodilr  from  iti  place  by  the  rend- 
hif  of  the  ihmhi :  a  miM     trmalation  (not  an  oidiniiry 

undulation)  is  penerated  in  Ihe  liquid  mass,  which  paaaes 
rapidly  onwards  ami  mores  the  land  on  its  crest,  in  a  piven 
direction  ;  this  is  the  earthtiuake.  A  portion  of  tho  nu'lted 
rock  is  forced  by  the  general  pressure  into  cavities  of  the 
rocks,  or  spread  out  in  irregular  sheets  on  the  bed  of  the  sea ; 
these  are  the  dykes  and  interposed  beds  of  Plutonic  rock : 
to  aome  part  of  the  internal  not  fluid  walM*  flnda  aoceaa, 
•ad  the  steam  which  is  generated  and  conflned  aopporta 
local  columns  of  melted  rock,  in  partiealar  flasures  of  the 
earth's  crust,  till  the  lava  fuids  ver.t  and  flows  to  the  mit- 
I'ace,  or  is  driven  up  in  dust  and  hcori;n  by  the  violent 
extrication  of  the  vapour ;  thi.n  is.  the  local  volcanic  action. 
As  to  the  composition  of  that  internal  sea  of  melted  rock, 
ire  may  admit  it  to  contain  unoxidized  metalloids,  if  by 
thii  meam  w«  can  better  anplain  the  ptculiar  ahamkal 
iwttm  of  the  prodoeta  wWen  eome  to  the  aucflwe ;  and 
thu'^  \vc  find  at  last  only  one  condition  remaining  to  be 
satisfied,  viz.  the  condition  of  a  continual  and  progressive 
destniction  oi'  thu  eqiiilibnuin  o(  the  internal  masses  of  the 
earth,  which  causes  the  violent  rending  of  the  strata  ante- 
cedent to  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  On  this  point  we 
need  not  enlarge.  The  general  progress  of  geological  and 
phyajcal  science  has  rendered  it  very  probable  that  the 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth's  internal 
masses,  which  has  at  so  many  geological  epochs  been 
exalted  to  an  intensity  equal  to  sink  and  raise  hundreds 
of  miles  s<jnare,  and  to  lold  into  complicated  contortions 
the  seemingly  .soUd  cnist  of  the  ^^!ol)e,  is  d>ie  simjil)  to  a 
slow  obange  and  gradual  diminution  of  the  earth's  mtemal 
heat  Gfwt  ftadwea,  Plutonic  rocks,  and  vokaaio  accu- 
ttiilations  an  of  all  geological  ages ;  but  as  oar  ensting 
land  is,  in  respect  of  a  very  large  part  of  its  aorfitce, 
of  Ycry  recent  uute,  and  volcanic  cones  of  loo»e  materials 
eann(^  witltsland  the  wasting  action  of  the  sea,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  anlicjuity  of  volcanoes,  if  judged  only  by 
the  relation  of  volcanic  jiroducts  visible  on  Ihe  land  to  the 
stratified  crust  of  the  earth,  appears  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Plutonic  rocka^  wliich  were  formed  among  the 
strata  of  every  aga«  imder  circumstanoaa  which  admitted 
of  their  being  pteaerved.  Bui  if  we  imm«  closely  study 
this  matter,  and  compare  marine  Toleanie  sediments,  such 
as  have  been  spread  by  the  waves  round  the  base  of 
Sciacca  or  Sabrina,  with  the  '  trapjx'an '  sandstones  de- 
.sciilied  Mr.  Murchison  interposed  amongst  the  Silu- 
rian strata,  wc  shall  perceive  that  local  volcanic  excite- 
ment consequent  on  general  dmagas  fal  the  internal  con- 
ditioa  of  the  earth  ia  a  yhenflaiawm  «f  all  geological 
periods. 

(Tlie  reader  may  consult  Daubeny  On  Volcanoes ;  LyeJl, 
Principlei  of  Geologu ;  Darwin,  Geoloffical  Proccedtnet, 
<f-c.  ,•  De  la  Beche,  Geological  Mmvinl ,  (Jalddcugh,  in  Phi- 
lotophical  Trannaetions  ;  Iluralwldl'a  Travels  and  Trea- 
tise on  Rocks;  Von  Buch  On  the  Canary  Islands;  De 
Beaumont  and  Dufrenoy  On  Auverenti ;  Beudant,  Hun- 
gary ;  D'Aubuisson's  Geology ;  Bischof  On  Mintral  Wo- 
ttrtt  Bogers,  'On  the  Apallachiaa Chain.' in  Jteporft  of 
BrU.  Aetoc.,  1842;  Mitchell.  'On  Eaithquakea,'  Phtl. 
Tran.f.,  17<3<1  i 

VOLCtA,  the,  called  by  the  Tartars  Etful,  that  is,  'the 
bountiful,'  i»  the  loni^est  river,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Danube,  has  the  largest  volume  of  water  of  am'  river 
in  Europe;  and  its  entire  course  is  within  tiie  Russian 
empire.  Geographers  differ  oonaiderably  leapecting  the 
length  of  ita  coune.  Haaiel  atatea  it  aa  about  iflOO  miles ; 
HSnchelmann  and  others  as  2000;  and  Schubert  2ri<X). 
It  rises  in  57*  N.  lat.,  on  the  frontier  of  the  povcmnunts 
of  Twer  and  Novgorod,  near  the  village  of  WiKluua- 
Werchowie,  issuini:  from  a  small  lake  formed  by  several 
springs,  and  K  flows  through  the  lakes  of  Oselok,  Plara,  and 
Volga,  which  it  quits  about  110  miles  above  Twer.  Near 
Ostuschkof  it  receives  the  Selicharuwka,  which  issues  from 
lake  Seeliger,  and  attains  the  breadth  of  130  fleet ;  at  Bahew- 
Viadimicow  it  becomes  navigable  for  small  boats,  and  at 
Tnrer,  where  it  is  700  feet  broad,  for  largce  barges.  Having 
traversed  tlie  government  of  Twer  in  an  easterly  direction, 
it  turns  to  the  north-east  to  Yaroslaw,  then  sontli-east wards 
to  Kostroma  and  to  Nischnei-Novgorod,  where  it  receives 
tile  Oka  ;  thence  to  Casan,  where,  having  been  Joined  by 
the  Kama,  it  becomes  lOtX)  yards  broad,  and  having  passed 
Simbirsk,  Saratow,  and  Aifiachan,  it  divides  into  eight 
bcanGhe%  which  endoae  70  islaoda*  and  diachaqsta  itselfby 


65  months  into  the  Caspian  Sea,to  w'hich  it  is  computed  to 
bring,  cays  Stem,  1.000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  weter  in  an 
hour.  "The  rivers  whieh  join  it*  with  the  exception  at  the 
Oka,  before  it  reaches  Caaan,  are  of  no  great  magnitade  ; 
but  the  Kama,  which  joins  it  at  Cn-^an,  at1er  a  couna  of 
KKKl  miles,  makes  a  \a-st  accession  to  its  waters. 

The  Volga  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  facility 
which  it  affords  to  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  the 
•aq«e,  and  also  to  its  foreign  commerce ;  the  Ruaaiaa 
gevenniMnt  hnviag,  by  a  jwUeieaa  ar^m  «f  •  canal  «aifi- 
gation.  ao  eonaemed  the  ^rariaoa  mmgaMe  ri^en,  4ad 
the  Polar  Sea  communicates  with  the  (^pian  by  a  navi- 
gation of  4000  miles  on  Ihe  I>wina,  the  Volga,  and  canals ; 
and  thus  goods  n.  iy  l>c  sent  by  water  from  St.  Petcrsbarg 
to  Selenginsk,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  in  fiibeqa 
(about  the  same  dMaaaeX  with  only  a  alwrt"Mm 
beyond  Yakiitdb 

Ttaa  beaks  of  the  Volga  are  extremely  kMm  cwea  Ihe 
yet  uncultivated  parte;  and  there  is  no  other  funt  Of 
Russia  where  so  much  oak  timber  grows  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  tliis  river.  The  navigation  of  llie  Volga  is  much  ob- 
structed, in  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  by  shallows  and 
islands ;  but  in  May  and  June  the  melting  of  the  snow 
and  ioe  aweUs  ite  watem,  and  often  oauseti  extensive  inun- 
datieaa.  M  tMa  aaaaon  iia  d^Kh  is  so  increased  that  large 
ships  can  ptm  over  the  mndfjianka  and  low  ishMda<irtnah 
are  then  comnieiely  under  waterXand  deseend  it  ia  mdMy 
from  Twer  to  A,strachan.  The  Volga,  especially  from  Aolia- 
ctian  to  the  Caspian,  is  more  abundant  in  fish  Uian  perhaps 
any  other  river  in  the  world.  Ininiensc  numbers  pene- 
trate from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  several  mouths  uf  the  Vul^a,  and  many  thousand 
small  vesaala  are  anployed  in  the  ftsheciea.  The  iah 
taken  in  the  hugest  quantjliea  aw  ataageon,  carp,  aad 
pike  of  extraordinary  siie.  Caviar  is  made  of  the  roe 
of  one  species  of  sturgeon,  and  isiint^lass  from  the  »kin 
and  entrails  of  another,  which  is  called  hy  the  Russians 
Beluga.  Seals  also  come  Irom  the  Caspian  iatx)  the  mouths 
of  the  Volga,  where  they  are  taken. 

(Hassel,  Da*  RuttieeAe  Hnkh  imEunm;  SteiaV  ANHf> 
AticA,  by  Horschdmaan ;  BiodthaMi  Caiuwriof da— Xaaf » 
con ;  Stein's  Lericon.) 

VOLGSK.  [Saratow.I 

VOLHVNL\  I  in  Polisli,  fVolynsk^,  a  trovemraent  of 
West  Ruvsia,  comprehends  the  antient  Potisli  province  of 
that  name,  which  wa-s  taken  from  Poland  in  1793  and 
17i^'>,  and  some  portions  of  the  antient  n*lfl*inafe  of 
Kicw.  It  is  one  ot  the  few  covemments  iif  niiaiia  afiMh 
have  retained  the  iMOviaaial  naoMt  aad  aia  not  erilaJ 


after  a  town.  It  Bee  twtween  40*  40^  and  S2*  N.  Ut  aad 

23"  40^  and  29*  2A'  E.  lontf.  It  is  hounded  on  the  north- 
west by  Grodno,  on  the  north  by  Minsk,  on  the  east  by 
Kiew,  and  on  the  south  by  Podnlia.  nod  on  (he  w■t•^t  by 
Galicia  and  Poland.  Its  area  is  28,300  iiquarc  miles, 
divided  into  twelve  circles. 

The  country  is  an  elevated  level  extending  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  The  northern  and  larKW 
portion  has  no  mountains,  but  on  the  northern  frontier 
there  are  extensive  peat  moors  and  morasses,  and  where 
there  are  hills  they  are  clot  lie  J  with  the  finest  forcats,  di.efly 
of  pine,  though  there  are  s<ime  which  consist  entirely  of 
oaks,  beeches,  and  limes.  The  southern  portion  is  undu- 
lating, and  has  two  small  mountain-ridges  which  enter  it 
from  Podolia  and  decline  towards  the  centre  of  the  pio- 
vincc.  These  cImmw  of  nwontaina,  or  rather  hUIa.  for 
their  highest  points  are  not  900  fleet  above  the  level  of  the 
-•(ea,  are  covered  v**ith  forests,  and  are  to  be  con.>-idered  aa 
the  extreme  offsets  of  the  Carpathians  on  tins  side.  In 
the  southern  distiici  they  rise  to  the  jilateau  called,  by 
Eichwald,  Awratyn,  which  he  considers  a.-,  tiie  highest  part 
of  Volhynia,  to  which  some  give  an  elevation  of  1000  feet. 
This  plateau  extends  from  Awratyn  to  Bicloserka  (from 
the  north  to  the  south-west)  fbr  about  one  degree ;  but  its 
breadth  is  small;  its  importance  however,  savs  Eicli- 
wald,  may  be  judged  of  when  we  know  that  it  lorras  the 
watershed  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Kuxme:  the  rivers 
that  ri.se  on  its  northern  declivity  flow  to  the  Haltic,  and 
those  risinti  o"  the  south  declivity,  to  the  Euxine  ;  thelatter 
are  the  more  considerable,  but  there  is  no  great  river  in 
the  government.  The  largest  lakes  are  in  ueiriditdtr  of 
Syak ;  but  even  these  are  of  small  importance,  and  rather 
resemble  large  ponds,  of  whieh  there  are  great  numbeis. 
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GflfOMD^  tad       Mni  ar*  tlM<  Mune,  miy  that  .tka 

winter  is  rather  more  scvorn,  and  the  nicrht  frosts  pro- 
tracted to  a  later  period,  so  tlial,  the  rivers  are  every  year 
frozen.  Epidemic  diseases  are  rare,  and  there  are  no 
prevalent  endemics  except  the  Fiiea  Poiotiica;  but  a 
nramin  often  prevails  among  the  catUa,  and  ananas  of 
locusts  peiiodicalijr  dMoIate  eadMiva  Inaia. 

FrodtKttontt  AfrtauUm*,  MnmifiKtmm,  ami  3V»dl»^ 
Volhjmia  is  ana  Of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  tlie  Russian 
empire,  and  tHew  is  perhaps  no  other  in  whicli  acricuif  ure 
is  BO  general  and  so  flouritihing';  ample  harvchts  conslantlv  | 
reward  the  labour  of  the  farmer ;  a  general  failure  ol  the 
oops  soarcaly  oeoura  twice  or  thrice  in  a  centoiy ;  and 
paitial  or  iooal  ikiluraa  have  no  influenee,  sinca.^  ooliintli- 
alaadtng  the  mat  coaaaaiiiition  for  the  peo^e,  the  aattla, 
and  tiM  diadllarita,  there  is  still  a  lai^  animal  sarplus. 
•tat  it  ia  wot  t#  1m  iaiund  that  the  people  are  )|;ood 
fkrmers ;  \hey  do  not  nuiaure  and  till  their  fields  any 
better  than  the  Poles  in  ffmerai ;  their  tarminc;  imple- 
ments are  equally  rode,  and  the  only  advantage  they  have 
over  them  is  oerhaps  that  their  cattM  are  batter  fad.'  '  The 
rich  erops  of  grain  are  to  be  attiihutad  to  tba  fMila  soil. 
hiti»«mtimu  bewiw » where  tiiere  are  aiany  maiahca,  there 
wn  Ike  Aort  luxuriant  pastures,  in  which  the  grass  is  so 
hijfh  as  almost  to  hidt-  the  smaller  cattle  (sheep  and  goats) 
that  feed  in  them.  Ha^^^el  <ijiyi  tlmt  in  ordinary  years  the 
land  vields  tenfold.  Hesulrs  i  vc,  barley  of  aeverai  kinds, 
oats,  millet  (which  thrives  especuilly  in  the  heavy  nwrsh- 
hwdis),  the  fermert  ealtivate  several  species  of  wtaMtof  the 
•Mil  quality,  artnah  is  heaaiar  and  moaa  Mmotam  than 
that  piuJyJ  la  anf  ether  *nart  «f  Feftand  (aiRaning 
Poland  in  itHanlicnt  extent  .  The  annual  produce  is  alKiiit 
fo<ir  and  in  some  ycai-s  five  millions  of  chelwer(s  :  the  sur- 
plus, after  deduct I'li^  the  seed-corn  for  the  followinc:  year 
and  that  eonsumed  in  the  province,  is  seldom  much  leas  than 
m  nHHon  «f  ttottwaita,  and  sometimes  more.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  gnara  ia  fraat  albundaiiee,  and  haie  and  there 
rnpeMed,  tohacco,  aitd  pn)s»,  but  onlj^'for  home  con- 
sumption: Iin"ieed,  heuip^'pcl,  and  oil  arc  oxi>ortiMl. 
Hortictilture  not  much  atfendrd  to  ;  liowtver  all  the 
ortlinary  vepelnhles  are  cultivati  ii  in  the  eurdens,  and  in 
those  of  the  nobles  all  such  kinds  of  vegetables  as  are  pro- 
diMMi  in  Oermiiiy.  "In  B6taM  paila  mostardv  saffron,  and 
caprfemn'  ii»  git»*ii;  hm  «•  aeiMfalljr  aulttvated, 
Mbaeco  in  the'fardem,  and Inihe  flelds  and  meadows  the 
people  gather  chamomile,  creepinir  pnnic-eTtms  rPanirum 
ftfirhftw,  Miimir  rfy  Po/r/^w  ,  and  wild  asimrajni*.  Mont 
tin  ls  of  fruits  would  suit  the  climate,  but  the  betttr  kin<U 
an>  seen  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobles:  the  pe!u:ant3 
have  apples,  pMIti  cherries,  and  plums,  from  which 
fte^(^t«n  Kqaetm*  and  brandy ;  but  they  are  of  inferior 

The  (bresfs,  especially  m  the  north  and  north-eastern 
parts,  are  very  extensive ;  they  ftrft  partty  of  fir^.  partly  of 
other  trees.  Great  quantities  of  limber  and  lire-wood 
are  conveyed  to  the  Dnieper,  partly  by  rafts,  partly  by 
land-carriage  ;  the  forests  also  furnish  miicli  pitch,  tar, 
chareoal,  and  potash.  The  wild  animals  foand  in  them 
•re  atags,  eflcs,  fUlow-deer,  yiM  boars,  heresy  eqninela, 
martens,  polecats,  weasel*,  beaver^,  and  otters,  a  few  bears, 
lynxes,  and  wild-cats,  and  matiy  \'.  ol\  es  and  foxes.  It  is 
said  that  the  Eiirnpran  V)ison  is  stiM  uc  fa.sionallv  seen  in 
the  north-western  forests.  [Bison.]  Wild  berries  of 
various  kinds  abonnd,  and  vufllei  and  anabmoma  are 
commonly  met  with. 

Tlje  rich  pastarcs  are  very  ftvonrable  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle.  Tlte  Volhynian  oxen  are  fine  animals,  and  great 
ntimhers are  exported.  The  nian;iL'<'ment  of  the  dan-y  is 
rut  -well  undei-stood,  and  the  ImMi  i-  and  cheese  jito- 
duced  are  wareely  sufficient.  The  hor.-.e,  wheti  juoper 
attention  is  paid  to  it,  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
Other  Polish  horses^  though  of  the  same  breed  ;  the  studs 
Of  the  noUKty  ftirniah  horses  for  the  heavy  cavalry,  but 
the  horses  of  the  peasants  and  poor  .Tews  are  in  genetal 
fer  inferior.  The  sheep  are  of  the  Polish  or  German 
breed,  and  some  rich  landowners  have  inlroduced 
merinos  with  great  advantage.    The  farn>er  ba-s  fewer 

£its  than  swine ;  the  poultrj-  is  of  the  oidinary  kinds ; 
y  have  veiy  great  numbers  of  bees,  and  the  honey  is 
celebrated  tar  its  good  quality.  The  riveta  fhmidt  abund- 
ance of  fiiiw  and  oa  all  the  estate*  there  are  regular  anp- 
ponds. 


The  only  BMaaial  i*  baf^iM:  thMi  m  Mttpetre,  stone 
ioe  building,  and  millstones,  afl  which  are  exported; 

potters'  clay,  potrelaln  clay,  and  liniesfc;!!'. 

Though  V  oiiiynja  naturally  an  ai,'nciiltuial  country,  it 
is  further  advanced  in  many  hranche.s  of  mainilaeturing 
industry  titan  any  olhor  of  the  dii:membered  Polish 
fMMdnees.  Nol'Snly  da  the  women  in  the  villages  knit, 
tfkkt  and  malEa  coarse  linen  and  wooUen  doth,  while  the 
aien>  peapaia  potash,  pitch,  tar,  and  chareoal,  hut  the 

number  of  manufactories,  ]>rnperly  so  ralli  d,  ^\]lich  in 
1808  was  07,  atid  in  18:14  aecordiiig  1u  Scli:atzler  211, 
is  now  (lH4;Ji  nearly  300.  The  principal  ariules  are 
Imen,  leattier,  wooiien-clottis,  earthenware,  porcelain, 
and  paper. 

Volbvnia  is  not  ihvourably  situated  for  oommeree,  as  it 
haano  large  navigable  livem;  hot  the  Dnieper  i*  near 
enough  to  afford  an  easy  communicatioti  with  Odessa.  The 
articles  exported  are  the  natural  productions,  which  have 
been  already  enumerated,  and  some  niamiraclured  goods. 
The  cattle,  horses,  honey,  and  wax  find  a  ready  market  in 
Austria  and  Poland,  whither  ihey  are  conveyed  by  the 
Jews,  who  have  the  whole  trade  ot  the  province  in  their 
hands.   Tliere  are  great  Ikirs  at  Dubno  and  U&trog. 

The  population  consists  of — 1.  Rii>>niaks,  who  are  the 
majority,  almost  all  the  peasants  being  of  that  branch, 
which,  though  evidently  Ku^^sian,  cannut  well  he  com- 
prehended either  in  the  Great  or  Utile  Russians.  2.  Poles, 
comprising  the  nobles  and  most  of  the  citizens.  3.  .lews, 
of  whom  there  arc  above  40,(XX).  Di^eminated  amuug 
those  three  nations  there  are  some  Great  Rustiians, 
Gtormans,  Moldavians,  Tartaia,  and  gfpves.  The  great 
majority  belong  to  the  Raaiian.Oreelc  <9tnreh,'  and  are 
under  the  bishop  of  \'olhynia.  who  has  1570  churches, 
including  12  cathedrals,  in  his  diocese  ;  his  residence  is  at 
Zitomir.  The  Homan  Calliolics  have  a  bishop  of  their 
own  at  Luzk,  i)4  chtirchcs,  and  several  convents,  'llie 
United  Cheeks  have  some  oonventii  and  the  Jews  their 
tynagognea.  Publie  education  i*  man  fcnaiai  than  iv 
many  oHier  govetmnenti  of  the  Rnmiaa  empire,  hot  the 
n\>mber  of  scnools  and  scholars  cannot  be  stated  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  principal  towns  are— Schitomir 
(in  Polish,  Zitomierr\  the  capital  of  the  government, 
situated  on  the  river  Ti-terow.  Before  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Russia  it  was  an  insignificant  place,  with  less 
than  aOOO  hihabitants.  It  has  now  f«a).  or,  aocosdingie 
some  aecounti,  11,B00i;  v«ho  have  a  considerahfo  trade  -in 
woollen-cloths,  linen,  sills,  calicoes,  leather,  wax.  and 
honey,  and  Moldavian  and  Hungarian  wines,  with  the 
adjoining  provinces.  Benlyk^iew,  an  ugly  ill-built  town,  is 
one  of  the  most  conMderab'le  in  the  country  :  it  hasseveml 
churche><,  r«.nd  a  !hi  l,'c  fortified  Carnielite  convent.  The 
poptUation,  which  we  have  set  down  at  OOOO  [Russu],  is 
ttated  in  a  vteent  Rumian  oAetal  joomal  to  be  none  betwam 
90,000  and  40,000,  of  whom  a  ^T<Nit  pVOpoition  ara  Jewa; 
there  arc  several  respectable  ChnsHan  merehanta,  i»ho  eajvy 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  productions  of  the  country, 
laslan,  with  .tO(X)  inhabitants,  is  built  hke  most  anticnt 
Polish  towns,  but  is  not  so  dull ;  it  has  four  Greek  cliurches 
and  one  Roman  (Catholic  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  syna- 
gogue. The  inhabitants  have  some  manufactories,  sax  " 
annual  fhirs,  and  a  brislc  tiade  in  the  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  the«countrr.  Orttog,  on  the  Wellija,  cooaMa 
of  the  old  and  the  new  towns  ;  it  contains  an  antietit 
ea.stle,  several  Greek  and  Koinau  Catholic  churches,  a 
Basilian  convent  and  school.  T\\c  inhabitants,  of  whom 
many  are  Jews,  carrv  on  a  considerable  trtule  :  the  annual 
fairs  are  well  altcnrfed.  0.4rog  is  ci  K  l  iated  as  having 
veiy  earlT  poeiemcd  a  Russian  press,  where  the  tirst  com- 
plete Bible  in  the  Roesian  language  was  printed  in  I58I. 
Kremcnef/  (m  Polish,  KrTrmieniec)  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hiirh  monntain,  on  which  there  is  a  castle  or 
citadel.  It  lia<  s'  \  i  ;:il  Greek  churches,  a  mona.^tery,  a 
school,  and  HtXX)  inhabitants.  It  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  Mongols  in  1240. 

(Brockhaus,  QmversatioM  Lexicon ;  Schnitsicr,  La 
Ru$»ie,fa  Pologne,  et  h-FManin  Hassel,  Dot  Ruttueke 
Rf'i'-h  in  Eurnj  ti ;  Stein,  Slah'ttiiehes  Lexicon,) 

Vor.K  AMK'RIA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  fiimilr  of  Ver- 
benacciT,  so  called  in  honour  of  .John  George  Vofkamer,  a 
phvsician  of  .Niimberg,  who  publivbed  the'  Flora  Noii- 
Lergensis,'  in  1700.  To  this  g(  ims  a  sneal  nmnlier  o." 
Asiatic  plants  have  been  referred  by  dillVrent  botanists,  Imt 
these  are  now  conddered  to  be  strictly  siiecies  of  ciei  odei^- 
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dron.  Tlie  geniui  now  contuoft  only  a  single  Went  Indian 
species,  V.  aculeata,  which  is  one  of  the  most  cuminon 
planU  in  the  low  kuid*  oC  JamuNi.  in  a  dnr  gravelly  soil, 
and  M  abundant  in  moat  of  the  otiier  ulaiias,  nn^wuig  to 

the  height  of  5  or  U  feet,  witli  oblong  acute,  quite  entire 
leavcb,  with  bpines  from  the  nidiiuetilA  ol  lliu  petioli's.  The 
flowers  come  out  IVoin  the  side  of  tlie  st  ilk,  five  or  six  on 
tlie  same  peduncle,  alutost  iu  £unu  of  an  umbel,  m  bliape 
•omewhat  Uk«  tboia  of  the  ceinKia  Jmo^m^  but  wilh  a 
purred  tube. 

yOLKONSKOrrS,  a  nrinend  Qontabing  oxide  of 

chrooiium.  Occurs  amorphoua.  Fracture  conc-hoidal  or 
uneven.    Very  soft;   feels  smouth.     Colour  fine  graas 

givun.  Dull  ;  n^hunies  a  poliMti  \sli<  ;i  i',;lil;,  d  by  the 
lingers.  When  heated  iu  a  glass  lube,  loses  vialer,  and 
becomes  of  a  brown  colour;  by  calcination  loives  about 
•ne-tbitd,  of  its  weight,  and  becomes  of  a  dark  browa 
coloor. 

It  was  found  ia  Mount  Jeasmictski,  in  the  govemsMat 
of  Perm,  Siberia :  occurs  ia  thin  veins  and  nesta<  « 
Autijm  Iv  Bcrtbier  »— 

Silica   2??-2 

-Green  Oxide  of  Chromium  . 

Peroxide  of  Iron  .    ,    «    *  7't 

Magnesia  •   7*2 

Watet   23*2 
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VOLKOV,  PIIKDOR  GRIGOKIEVrnJH.  ilie  founJei- 
of  the  Russian  tliealre,  and  son  of  a  merchaut  of  Kostroma, 
ma  bom  Febmarx  2nd<  1729.  He  lost  hit  fiither  while 

Siuf,  and  his  mother  naiiMdaaiii.  but  har  aeedad  hus- 
nd,  Ptohuhkin,  a  mercbaol  al  xarodaT.  prared  a  kind 
stepfather  to  Iter  children.  He  wad  more  particularly 
attached  to  Phedor,  her  eldest  ion,  and  scitt  him  to  the 
Zaikona^pa^sky  Academy  at  Moscow  to  iiiiilhi  ni.-ilics 
and  German,  and  prepare  himself  for  theological  Hludies  : 
but  there  Volkov  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  pumutSTery  dif- 
fsreot  aad  far  moce  eon^enial  with  lijtk  dispoiition.  It  wan 
the  practice  at  that  lemiDary  for  the.  eeholav  to  get  up 
dramatic  recitatiooe  and  perloroMooea,  actidfc  floniBtimes 
relipoua  pieces  or  mysteries,  and  sometimes  comedies 
taken  finui  Molicre.  Kxcejit  that  he  (5i-.]iliiyed  Reneral 
cleverness,  we  are  not  told  wliat  proi,n  es>  he  made  in  hia 
otiier  learnins:,  but  in  the  draumtic  art  lie  \\h>.  no  .sooner  a 
scholar  than  lie  showed  Imuaelf  to  be  a  master,  and  also 
mwle  rapid  proAeicnojF  in  painting,  music,  singing,  and 
other  accomplishments  of  that  kind.  The  idea  of  his 
studying  theolocry  was  now  ^is'en  \ip,  while  that  of  his 
takink^  to  the  staj^e  as  a  prot'cNsion  did  not  susjijest  itself 
either  to  him  or  his  fnend.s,  because  (here  was  tlien  no 
such  profession — no  public:  staixe  in  Ru.s,-.ia.  Ilo  was 
therefore  placed  by.his  stepiailier,  in  174ii,  in  the  counting- 
hooiB  of  a  merchant  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  whom  he  soon 
beotme  a  ftvourite.  and  who  took  him  to  see  the  Italian 
eperee  at  the  court  theatre.  To  my  that  Volkov  was  de- 
lighted would  but  coldly  express  the  rapturous  cnthll^iasm 
with  wluch  he  was  seized ;  nor  was  it  at  all  abated  when 
he  afterwards  saw  some  of  Suniiirukov's  ])iece*  performed 
or  recited  by  the  pimils  of  the  '  C  adet  L'orps.'  One  of  his 
first  objects  was  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
actors  of  the  Court  TWtic^  to  make  himself  martar  of 
Italian,  and  to  obtain  a  tnoroagh  iiuigfat  into  all  the  bmU 
nem  of  the  stage,  whh  its  machinei^  and  various  appur- 
tenances. Not  least  of  all  is  it  to  his  credit  that  thuu(;h 
he  waj*  thus  en>rr>>s>.c  i  l  )  tlieatiical  ji.-usion,  he  did 
not,  distasteful  hi>  ttiey  were  to  him,  neglect  liis  couuting- 
liousc  duties,  or  the  atfairs  which  hlB  stepfkther  had  en- 
trusted to  his  management. 

Whatever  it  miglit  have  cost  him  at  the  ttmoi  for  this 
he  waa  amply  rewarded  by  the  affect iunate  reception  with 
wMch  he  was  greeted  by  nis  worthy  stepfather  Potushkin 

and  his  whole  faniil\-  <.k\  his  return  to  \  aio-luv.  Instead 
of  being  lectmvd  lur  his  theatrical  jwission,  he  was  pcr- 
mittetl  to  get  up  a  theatrical  performance,  all  er  he  had  suf- 
liciently  trained  liiii  broUiera  and  some  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  a  biun  had  been  converted  into  a  stage  with 
*real  seer.e^.'  Ail  Yaroelav  was  iovitedt  and  ail  l^oslav 
went  away  in  raptures — which  were  more  than  mere  com- 
pliments, for  some  of  the  ])iiiici]);il  inhaliitanls  imme- 
diately set  on  foot  a  subscription  to  erect  a  peiiuanent 

theatre,  «t  whioh  VoUeot  jn^.ttpf^fu^tad.  ai:^tiw^»  4e: 


corator,  scene-painter,  machinifct,  manager,  director  of  the 
orehestra,  purveyor  of  novelties,  and  dramatic  wnter. 
Hue  «aa  the  first  Huarian  theatre*  the  progenitor  of  tboec 
magmleent  and  eelesml  odifiaea  af  wMafc  thai  wiliy 

can  now  lioast. 

It  was  not  loui;  before  the  fame  of  the  Yarodav  theatre 
reached  St.  IVtersbune,  and  the  empress  Klitabetli  wished 
to  witness  a  performance  by  the  Yaroelav  actors  on  iier 
own  private  i»tage.  They  accordingly  repaired  to  IMcr^- 
bHssi  and  plawd  before  the  empress  Snmarokov'a  drama 
of*mnav  andunvin*  Ttaafe  success  wee' toafida,  ma4 
the  whole  i«n*npwy  of  youthful  aciom  oma  xcteinedi 
although  several  ofthemwere  placed  in  the^Cad^Corpa/ 
in  onier  to  perfect  their  education,  and  mme  were  sent 
abroad  to  study  the  dramatic  art  and  improve  their 
talents. 

In  1756  Volkov  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Moscow;  mod 
astabliah  a  tlieatre  in  that  capital ;  whiob  oomaission  he 
executed  with  so  mufch  zeal  and  ability,  that  within  the 
course  of  two  yeirs  th^  staee  was  there  pal  upon  a  very 
respectable  fuotiut;  both  in  point  of  talent  and  of  scenic 
representation.  .Standing  high  in  the  favour  of  the  em- 
piess,  bo  cnjoved  that  of  the  court,  and  aflemard*  of  her 
successor  Catiterine  11.^  who  would  have  conferred  on  him 
the  rank  of  nobility,  bid  he  not  deciiued  tlral  diirtinction 
for  hime^  iMBg^V  ^  ^  wugM-  he  tmosfenred  to  his 
married  bretherOaSiriel.  But  he  Ad  not  enjoy  CathcriMM 
favour  very  lonjr.  for  at  t!ie  time  of  her  coronation  at  Moa^ 
cow,  on  which  occasion  lie  \va.s  charsred  with  the  sunei*' 
iiiteiidioir  the  arranpcmen's  of  ^nne  piut  of  the  public 
festivities,  he  caught  a  cold  that  was  succeeded  by  intlam- 
matory  fever,  which  carried  him  off,  April  4th«  17634 

Volkov  is  said  to  have  teaoalatad  Kvaral  piecea  for  tb« 
stage,  and  also  to  ha^  written  same  origimti  ons^v  hut  m 
none  of  them  have  been  prcsen  ed,  or  if  in  existence  liafia 
notyetjieen  luoushi  to  ligiit,  his  fame'as  a  dramatic  H 
only  traditional.  He  also  made  a  collection  of  the  biblical 
dramas  of  St.  Demetrius,  metropolitan  of  Kostov  (,lt>*>l- 
1709),  which  he  pre>iented  to  Catherine,  who  bestowed 
them  on  Prince  Oilor,  who  wee  a  great  admirer  ol  literary 
rdici  aad  antiquities;  hot  what  afterwards  became  of 
the  manuscripts  ia  not  lawwa*  .  (fiitetM^peitfia^kaahis 
Lfksihon.') 

VOLKHOW.  River.    [Rix^ivx  Empij»k.] 

VOLNKV.  (Xi.NSTANTiN-FRANgOIS  CH.\SSE- 
BOEUF,  OOMTE  DE,  was  born  3rd  February,  l7o7.  at 
Craon  in  Anjou,  where  his  father  was  a  distinguished  ad- 
vocate. He  ws«  cdncated  at  the  colleges  of  Ancenis  and' 
Angers.  At  tois  tioie«  and  till  he  neached  hia  tiventy- 
fourth  year,  he  bore  the  name  of  Boiagfrais,  invented  of 
Ilia  father,  to  whom  the  aucet»tral  Cha^eboeuf  had  always 
been  matter  of  annoyance.  His  fatiiers  wish  was  thai  he 
shnuld  study  the  law  :  and  with  1hi-i\u  \v  he  came  up  to 
Paris  in  his  seventeenth  year.  ha\ing  already  a  boiali  in- 
come of  1 1(X)  livrea  (about  15/.^  of  his  own,  leil  liim  by  his 
raolber :  bat  ha  aeon  exchanged  the  sta4y  of  ^he  Jaw  for 
that  or  medicine ;  and  eventnaltyy  m  soceeedinir  to  a 
iuHhcr  independent  revenue  of  (jO<K)  livre«  ■24((/,  .he  gave 
up  the  thought  of  following  any  profession.  He  luiw,  m 
1783,  set  out  for  the  East.  After  shutting  hiniaelf  up  for 
eight  months  in  an  Egyptian  convent  to  study  the  Arabic 
language,  he  spent  al>ove  two  years  more  iu  traversing 
LowerAgjpt  uid  Svria ;  and  oa  his  return  to  Fnuiee  in 
1787  he  poblished,  m  2  vds.  8vo.|  hieaeeount  of  tlM>  phy- 
sical and  political  condition  of  these  countries,  and  of  their 
geography  and  anti<piities,  under  the  title  of  'Voyage  en 
S^rie  et  en  Erypte  pendant  les  anneca  17>vj.  S4,  et  85.' 
llie  fii-st  edition  of  Ijircher  s  translation  of  and  commen- 
tary on  Herodotus  had  been  published  at  Paiis  the  year 
before,  and  liad  probably  done  something  to  awakea.A 
general  interest  about  the  snbiadt  of'  Vuhiej's  hqftl^, 
Volney  also,  with  the  advantages  of  personal  observatia% 
with  very  considerable  learning,  and  with  more  acuteaeiS 
than  Larcher,  canic  1o  su[)iii)il  the  same  view  of  the  trust- 
W'ortliiness  of  Herodotus  uhu-h  that  writer  liiu!  eiifurced. 
On  the  whole  Volney's  was  universally  received  as  at  ones 
by  fiu-  the  most  graphic  and  siiirited,  and  tlic  most  exact 
and  coorpletc  description  of  Egvpt  and  Syria  wliicK  ha4 
y^  amwared.  A  t  bird  edition  ol  the  work;  with  eoosids^ 
able  additions,  appeared  in  1800;  and  tiieia  ia  an  SQ^fan 

trua:ihiti>n  c!'  il  iii  1  \  .>ls.  Kmj.  I*.  :vas  ftDONOdtta  IIBSt 
year  by  a  t>bort  tract  on  Ihu  vvar  ttien  cailJ^U  M.  bctweaa 

tiukqr  and  Bumia  COooMdlmtioaa  [^i^i^g^gi^^ 
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MHW  *t  im  Tmlk*%  i  — wfcitto  Ibrite'Mticipotion  of 

Iht  seizure  of  Eirypt  by  the  tVench,  attempted  ten  years 
kter :  and  also  for  the  nuliscretion  or  umisual  franfeness 
with  whiuh  certain  facts  and  questions  of  the  diplomacy 
of  the  day  were  discussed  in  it ;  so  ttiat  it  waa  christened 
hyXht  wits  '  Inronsidi^tions  Kur  la  Guerre,'  &c.  This  tract 
wm»  repnat«d  m  the  IfiUU  edition  of  the  •  Vojwge;'  and 
•gMn  Of  MMlfiB  MBS.  Vblney;  who  had  aome  mdi^im 
MOtionB  upon  new  modes  of  ikrmin^,  which  be  viabed  to 
Iwwre  an  opportunity  of  trying  on  a  property  he  proposed 
iirt  fui-sinL,'  in  ( 'nnsica,  now  got  hinumf  appointed  by  the 
'rench  i^uvi'mmcnt  director  of  the  atrricidturc  and  com- 
merce of  that  recently  acquired  island  ;  hut  beink;  elected 
d^Uaf  the  ticn  to  Um  Natiooal  Anfiably  tbr  the 
■hiiB<w— <■  of  Am^out  1m  ftm^idl-  fbv  the  prcwt  !• 
Fnnee  to  take  p»rt  in  the  gt«A  events  about  to  be  tnaa- 
Aelcd  there ;  and  he  aeon  irfter  remji^ed  his  i^oreminent 
office.  In  the  Oonstitaent  Assembly,  and  afterwardH  in 
the'  Convention,  of  which  he  was  also  a  member,  Volney 
acted  peiu  rally  with  the  party  of  the  QirondisU,  assisting^ 
the  onward  movement  till  the  eatatrfishtnent  of  tlie  reign  of 
terror  in  1798 ;  when,  hke  many  of  his  associates,  he  began 
t0  tbiakikjiitipaAtdbt  had  been  earned  too  Ctf;  bpthamig 
•week  Toieev  ne  was  n»  orator,  and  his  perAfiil}  hrfhMWf 
in  the  Hou-^e  w;m  inei)nsidcrt>)k'.  Tlis  lii-«tnry  accordinjfly 
slill  cnntinut's  to  tn-  principally  tha'  lii'  i-'rv  career. 

If  appears  that  iii  IT^^*  he  had  cotniiUTiced  at  liL'iines  a 
pajKT  culled  '  l„i  Sentinelle.'  In  17'>t>  he  q;ave  in  to  the 
Acadt^mic  des  Inscriptions  an  essay  for  a  proposed  prize  on 
ttc  sqbijept  of  the  C^nolog^r  oi*  the  TwelTe  Centuries 
Mceedinir  the  hmnion  of  weeec  by  Xerxes.  Althous^h 
no  had  no  comprtitnr,  the  prize  was  not  ;i\van!cd  to  ]\\m  ; 
but  the  essay  \v;is  atVrwanls  published  by  N;u:r*  "n  in  the 
•  Enc-yclopi'iiic  Methodiqnc'  In  September.  17i>l.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Assembly  hus  famous  '  Kuinen,  ou 
M6ditation8  sur  les  Ktrohitions  cies  Etnmm;'  the,work  in 
which  he  flnt  aniunmeed  thoie  peoidi  v  views  aa  to  the 
symholieal  eftameter  of  the  Chrisnait  and  other  feHntmi 
(Similar,  as  lias  been  ob>fcrveil,  to  those  developed  by 
Dnpuii  in  his  *  Online  dos  C'ultes,'  probably  known  to 
Volnev.  though  not  yet  published \  to  which  his  name 
rincij)ally  owes  its  popularnotoricty.  There  are  numerous 
rench  editions  of  the  *  Ruinc;*,*  and  there  is  nho  a  wretched 
English  traaa)atioa  of  the  yiorV,  which  has  been  often 
pmted.  a  Oontains  many  striking  and  in'^^iptw  views 
.nnd  »ome  eloquent  writing;,  th'  n'h  extravagnnt  and 
absurd  in  its  leading  principles.  Soon  after  it  hppfared 
Volrey  retued  to  (  orsica  to  cultivate  a  property  which  he 
had  purehaM'd  there  ;  but  the  in^urn  cfion  headed  by 
Paoli  compelled  him  to  leave  thr  i-.l;ind  in  ^be -prii'_  >  i" 
1768.   It  was  during  this  vinit  to  i  'oi>,i(a  that  hf  l;i  i  I 

cun9aii!qMdi|te4*it"  ^'^l^''^^"  ^^^'^'^P"'''*''' ^'"^ ^'^^ ' - 
of  artHIeiy.  On  his  return  to  Paris  ne  pul»lt«hed»  in  the 
•Monitmir'  of  the  2()th  and  31st  of  March,  ft 'Prfde  de 

rStat  de  la  C'or^^c'  in  M'Xi  he  published  his  well-known 
toochure  {£;cnerally  printed  with  his  '  Hnincs'),  entitled 
*lALoi  Naturellc.  ou  C'at^ehtsme  Ju  Citoyen  Fran<;ai.s,'or 
ofhenrisc  '  principet»J*l>y*ique^  de  la  Morale,"  a  title  which 
aMBelently  explains  its  spirit  and  object.  It  is  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  exposition  of  such  afjyutMi  of  ethica  as  can 
be  reared  on  the  tlu  orv  of  ntaterialinn.  Vohiqrwas  now 
.sent  to  prison  h\  U  !  '  j  :  i  royalist,  and  remained  in 

confinement  for  aimul  ten  inuuUis:  he  ron^ained  his  liberty 
on  the  overthrow  of  Ro1>espierrc  by  what  is  called  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  OthTherniiiiqr  ^27th  July.  1794).  Soon  aller  he 
waaappointpd^nMitof^ittfoiTta  newly  established 
Scole  nomiHle;  and  Iwste  iRw  W|!M  <i  I^iw  he  delighted 
crowded  audiences  by  hik 'britltatit  lectures,  which  were 
taken  down  as  th>  v  were  deliverei.I,  a!id  hnw  been  several 
times  printi.  I.  In  IT!'"'  b'  drew  up,  at  tlu'  request  of  the 
veramcut,  a  svrio  ul'  •  Quoition*  de  S'nl.-^tiqiu'  '«  I'T'sru'..' 
det  Voyageurb,'  which  were  reprinted  in  IS  1.1.  Tins  vi  ar 
ahohe  published  the  first  of  his  works  on  a  Mibject  which 

for  the  rest  of  bis  life  qi»Kf4  9^^^  lULI^^^R^^^  * 
tract  entitled  •SHopfificiiSoft  des  lA^Mn4d^Oneab|l«|,'oti; 

M^-thode  nonvcl'e  et  fiicile  d'apprcndrc  lesLanfrnes  Arabe, 
Persftuc,  Ttu!ve,  i^V'j  d"s  Caracteres  Einop<^cns.'  HlS 
notions  upfi  i  th.^  iub^-et  were  opposed  by  I/mu'l's.  Sil- 
vestrt:  de  Sacy,  and  ahjtr  Orientahs's  ;  but  he  nwcr  him- 
lelf  wKnquiiAedtKeilf  analfe  hilt!-  satisfaction,  a  few 

Km  after  (hipiOf  htnrtns  ui  mportoiU  testimony  borne  at 
t  to  the,kttni]%«u<  iniwiii^  1^  liad  shown  in  ex- 
plaiiung  «M  1i$P^i4nhcm>  bjr  <Iia  Aalatio  Sodeiy  4% 


CMoMMa^^liMi  in  IMO^iImMI  fdV  om     flk  honorary 
members. 

The  Evolc  Normale  was  suppressed  in  I7l6  ;  upon  which 
Voinc}  proceeded  to  the  United  Stjitcs  of  America.  Hu 
was  well  received  by  Washin^^on,  then  president ;  but  his 
residence  became  less  comfortable  after  the  commence- 
aieat,  m  1707,  of  the  preeideney  of  John  Adams,  whmn  h« 
ie  said  to  have  offended  by  some  sevtra  things  he  hid  said 
of  his  work  on  the '  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;'  ntid 
in  the  sprinsc  of  1798  he  quitted  America  and  returned  to 
France.  While  residinsr  m  New  England  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  Priestley  in  lus  '  Observations  on  the  Progress 
of  Infidelity  ;  and  lie  replied  in  a  pungent  letter,  which 
hs  csased  to  be  translated  into  English  awl  mot  to  tho 
nwB.  Doling  his  absence  he  had  been  eleetad  a  member 
of  the  Institnte.  Bver  since  thev  l>eGame  acquunted  in 
Corsica,  Volney  and  Bonaparte  had  been  crood  Iriends  ;  it 
is  s;iid  that  it  was  by  Volney's  ailviee  that  IJonapartc  was 
dissuaded  from  poinir.  in  the  besrijinini;  of  \7'.H,  to  crfi'er 
his  services  as  a  niilitarv'  man  to  'riukev  or  Hn.ssia;  and 
Volney  is  supposed  to  have  had,  soon  nttcr  his  return 
from  America,  a  share  in  the  contrivance  and  prcpara- 
tton  of  the  revolution  of  tha  18tb  iinuoaire  (9ih  ot 
November,  1799X  which  placed  Bonapaite  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  IJonaparle  wished  him  to  be  one  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  consulate  ;  but  he  refused  Iwth  that 
and  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  would  only  con- 
sent to  be  nominated  to  a  seat  in  the  senate.  From  this 
date  an  alienation  iMgMI  to  take  place  between  the  two  ; 
their  lint  open  diffaNManaa  on  the  sutiiect  of  the  ehurcliJ 
the  restomfkm  ot  whieh  as  oa«  of  tha  eatabHshmmts  or 
the  state  Volney  conceived  to  be  a  vcrjr  foolish  proceed- 
in?;  hut  their  notions  ujwn  all  other  matters  also  ran  in 
opposite  direc-tinns.  When  Bonaparte  assumed  the  im- 
perial title.  Volney  offered  tlic  resignation  of  his  sena- 
torial dimity;  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  retain  his  seat, 
but  he  seldom  attended  alter  thus  and  when  he  did  he 
joined  the  small  minority  of  the  body  which  Napoleon 
oontemptuonsly  called  the  •  id6olo?rues,*  ♦  hommes  specu- 
latifV,'  and  other  siich  names.  He  subsequently  however 
accepted  the  titles  of  comto  and  coinntandant  of  the  l.c- 
pion  of  Honour.  In  1S0:J  he  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo., 
his  'Tableau  du  riimnt  ct  du  Sol  des  Etats-Unis 
d'Amiriqne,'  a  work  which  su<^tained  the  reputation 
he  had  acc|uired  by  his 'Travels  in  Egypt  and  Bjrria,' 
thouijh  it  IS  now  of  no  value.  His  next  work  was  a 
'  Ranoort  fait  tl  TAcad^e  CeMque  «nr  rOnvra^e  Ru^se- 
de  *i.  le  Profe«seur  Palla-s,  Voeahulaires  compares  des 
Ijincrues  de  tonte  la  Terre,"  which  appeared  in  180.'). 
In  1S09  he  recast  his  '  Essay  on  the  ('hrmolo-ry  of  the 
Early  A^es,'  and  republished  it  under  the  title  of  'S  ip- 
pl^nient  i  I'Hi^rodote  de  Larcher.'  This  is  a  tract  of 
only  80  pages,  in  which  be  fixes  the  date  (62d  b.c.)  of  the 
in«at  solar  ec^TMe  stated  to  have  been  fbretold  by  Thales 
rAi.Y\TTKs;  TiiAT.Ks]:  and  n'-  i  that  of  the  capture  of 
.Sanlis  and  fall  of  the  Lydinn  luisirdom  (">7  n.c.  i.  Tliat 
and  a-i  ithiM"  wurK',  enlitl.  ii  '  ( 'dronolo^^Le  d"H6rodoto,' 
which  he  published  the  followinjj  year,  involved  Volney 
in  a  controversy  with  Larcher,  whom  he  had  attacked 
with  much  asperity,  provoked  perhaj^  in  part  by  tho 
coinjdete  chantre  of  opinion  as  to  religion  which  larcher, 
tbrim  rly  as  di  eidcd  an  infidel  as  himself,  had  avowed  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  '  Herodotus,'  published  a  few 
years  before.  Volney  however  suppressed  most  of  tlie 
pcrsQiiai  'ies  oricjinally  contained  in  these  two  works  win  ii 
he  reprinted  them  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  in  1814,  along  with  an 
examination  of  the  antiquities  of  Persia,  India,  and 
Babylon,  under  the  title  of  '  Recherches  Nouvelles  strf 
rili^toire  Ancicnne.'  In  1810  Volney  married  his  cousin, 
formerly  Mademoiselle  de  Chassebocnf,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  had  existed  an  early  attachment,  but 
who  bad  married  while  her  lover  was  abroad,  and  was  now 
a  widow.  Upon  this  occasion  he  removerl  from  the  small 
house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  in  which  he  h.^d 
resided  since  his  return  from  America,  to  a  fashionab.e 
matuion,  with  a  lar^c  garden,  which  he  bought  in  the  Rue 
de  Vauplrard.  Volney  was  one  of  the  senators  who  voted 
in  favour  of  the  decree  p.nssod  2nd  April,  181 1,  for  the 
deposition  of  Bonaparte  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  .lune  folio. v- 
inij  li>!  was  elevated  to  the  pierau'c  by  T.onis  Will.  It 
may  \>v  conceived  from  all  this  iliat  his  early  political  ardour 
ha(!  now  considerably  abated.  But  he  allowed  that  tmat 
of  his  old  omnioiM  were  still  tiie  sam«  a$  ever  hv  a  paqp.  a 
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5)Wct  cnlitleJ  'Tlistoirode  Rnmue1,Tnv<»n(cur  du  Sacre  des  ! 
lo\*,'  v  hich  ho  imblMiod  in  IKIO,  when  preparations  I 
Mere  inakiiisj  for  thi?  coronation  of  Louii*  at  Khoims,  and  I 
in  which  lu'  treated  the  character  uf  Siimucl  and  of  the 
Hebrew  Scripture*  in  (reneral  with  cipml  tropdoin.  It  is 
said'  ihai  Louis  himself,  who  in  piivatc  used  to  jirofen  a 
verjr  ettjr  libenUim,  both  in  icJi^on  and  in  politics,  read 
tUi  inquirr  nith  not  a  litfle  rtKsh.  Votney's  last  piibiica- 
f Ion  appeal  t  il  the  same  year,  a  tract  uhit'ii  hi-  dedicated 
to  Ae  Asiatic  Society,  entitled  •  I.'Alphahet  Kuropeen  ap- 
pliquC  nnx  L-.ir:rnts  A>iati(iiies.'  lie  also  read  to  tlie 
Academy,  in  lsl!»,  a  '  Disconr^  siu  1  Ktude  Philosophique 
di  s  J.an^nes;'  a(ul  the  eollection  ot'  his  ' (Euvres  Com- 
plite%'  publi^ed  in  8  vols.  1820>182f},  contains  two  letters 
t»  M.  le  Comte  Languinai*,  *Snr  l'Antiquit6  de  I'AIphabet 
ri'.^'iirien,'  dated  also  in  that  jfar.  Tlic  last  work  he  pre- 
111. 1  ;  d  for  the  press  was  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  *L'He- 
V'lcii  ^iniplifi",'  which  appeared  iinmcdialcly  arter  his 
death.  All  his  ackno\vh'di;ed  writiiiss  iiavo  now  been 
mentioned  except  a  paper  ciilitleil  '  Vvics  Nouvelies  sur ' 
I'Enscipnement  des  I-ansjues  Orieniaies,'  and  another  en- 
titled '  Ktat  Physif^ue  de  la  ( 'orse,'  both  printed  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  his  etdleeted  works.  But  ha  was  also  a 
ConsideraMe  contributor  anonj-niously  to  the  •Monfteur* 
and  the  •  Revue  Enevlop^'diiiue.' 

Vtdney  died  on  tlie  "iHrd  of  April,  Th(>  ahuve 

facts  r.re  chicflv  ab.tiacled  I'runi  an  excellent  thmisili 
som- whnt  partial  memoir  of  iiiw,  in  tbo  '  IJiographic  L  ni- 
versellc."  bv  M.  Durozoir. 

V'0i4UGl)A,  an  exteovva  gowaent  of  European 
Riwia*  extends  from  68*aO^  to  ^MV  N.1a»„  and  fiom  38° 
2V  to  89^  40'  £.  Toner.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Archangel,  on  the  north-east  by  Tobolsk,  on  tlie  south-east 
by  Perm  and  Vialka,  on  the  ^outh  by  tJostroma,  on  the 
swiith-wfst  by  Yaroslaw,  on  the  west  by  Novgorod,  and 
on  the  iiortl'i-west  by  OlooctJ^  eoulpiuiuy  u  Men  of 
101,000  souare  miles. 

Face  tf  tke'Camttry,  Soil,  and  C!fima/e.— The  surfliee 
of  this  gownuneni  is  an  inflMoae  plain,  which  extends 
on' the  eart  to  the  Ura!  Monntains.  and  is  only  travened 
by  a  lateral  branch  of  that  chain,  which  crosses  the  norlli- 
C!i.-.teni  p;ut  ;  il  contains  vast  lore.st^,  extensive  mora.'ises, 
a'u!  somi-  Inl:..  s.  'Y\\-:_-  sod  is  ver>'  various:  there  are  clay, 
luarn,  niari,  nuu  h  iitat,  and  extensive  sandy  heaths ;  but 
there  are  lar'ie  tiacts  in  wliich  the  surface  is  covered  with 
n  Ticii  mould,  and  in  most  parts  the  aoU  ia  soacq^ble  of  j 
cultivation.  Ttie  most  fertile  nart  is  the  aoath^weaL 

Besides  the  Ural  and  its  north-western  oftet,  which  nms  j 
along  the  hank  of  the  Pett  hora,  there  is  here  and  there  a  I 
hill,  which  is  called  a  mountain.    The  north-eastern  cliuiu,  ' 
here  called  Pojaes-Kamennoi,  or  the  Stony  Girdle,  evi- 
dently forms  the  wnfcrtihed  between  the  Dwina  and  the 
PetHt-hora.   It  i»  thickly  wooded,  about  seven  miles  broad, 
and  continues  to  rise  as  It  inns  to  the  north. 

The  principal  riven  are:— 1,  The  Dwina,  which  is 
formed  by  im  union  of  the  Jug  and  the  Suchona.  It 
rei  ei\cii  anerwards  tlu- Wytwheirtla,  a  considerable  river 
which  rises  at  the  foot  i<i'  a  branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  is  joined  by  the  Sysola,  the  Wym,  and  tlie  Keltma. 
2,  The  Vaga,  which  issues  from  a  morass,  where  it  is 
already  above  1200  feet  in  Ifn  adth,  and  is  navigable  hi 
the  spring  by  small  vosiola.  It  joins  the  Dwina  in  tlic 
fcovernment  w  Arehanji^l.  3,  The  Petsehora,  which  rises 
in  the  I'ral  Mountains  .it  the  point  where  the  ffovcrnments 
of  VolujrLia,  Tobolsk,  and  Perm  meet :  it  is  from  11  to  21)  ' 
feet  deep,  and  is  navigable  throughout  the  suninu  r.  This 

firoviiice  has  also  a  canal,  called  the  North  Catbenne 
Janal,  begun  in  ITWj  ami  comjdeted  in  1817.  It  is  12 
miles  in  length.  It  unites  two  riven,  both  called  KeiUna« 
one  a  tributary  of  the  Wytschegda,  and  the  other  of  the 
Kama,  a  tributat]^  of  the  Volga,  by  which  ttie  Wytschegda 
rommunieatcH  with  the  Kama,  or  the  Dwina,  and  the  ' 
Frozen  Ocean  willi  tliv'  Caspian.  i 

'J'lie  nio>'  I iinsiiii-iable  lakes  arc: — 1,  Tlie  Kubenskoe, 
vhii  h  reet  iM  s  the  Kubana  and  twenty  other  small  rivers,  J 
and  from  whicli  one  branch  uf  ttie  Suchona  isMues.  The 
island  of  Kamennoi  is  on  this  lake.    2,  The  two  lakes  | 
called  Piiitiaonkoi,  are  vecy  deep.   SL  Lake  Sandor*  10 
miles  long  and  8  liroad,  the  watan  of  which  are  said  to 
heal  wounds  and  ulcer-i.   4,  Lab*  Kondas.   Then-  are  ' 
numerous  morales  in  Ibis  £ro>'emment,  some  ol  N\liah  are 
•^^      25  to  45  miles  in  circumlcn  nee.  j 
The  CUmatt  is  colder  than  at  St.  Pctcroburg,  which  Ia  [ 


three-quarters  of  a  decree  more  to  the  north  than  th#i 

capital,  "\'iiloi'(la,  but  it  is  very  salubrious:  it  however 
varu  s  conr^idcrably  in  diUVieiil  ]Jiu  ts  of  tile  province.  Thus 
the  irreatest  heat  is  of  longer  continuance  in  Vologda  tlian 
ticyood  the  Dwina;  and  whciuas  at  Ustiug  and  Juren^ 
the  mercurv  is  ofXen  frozen  fur  three  days  together,  it  is  nut 
fimen  at  Vologda  foe  moic  Uian  a  law  houm;  th«  ii(ii4cr 
ia  nach  longer  in  tho  oMth-eaatara  than  in  the  south' 
western  portion.  Tlie  rivers  generally  fireeze  betwecii 
the  13lh  and  the  24th  of  November,  and  thaw  between 
the  19th  III  Ajiril  and  the  lOlli  of  .May.  In  spring  there 
are  late  Iroots  and  intervals  of  cold  weather;  in  sumwec 
many  gloomy,  fiaggy,  and  rainy  days,  and  oil  en  night-iioeta. 
The  autuna  ia  frequently  aecMia  and  boghL  In.  August 
the  leaves  fidi  from  the  tiMMMMl  the  Iwidsof  paawiga 
their  departure. 

Agriculture;  Indutstry ;  Trade. — Agriculture  requirca- 
the  utmost  care,  and  the  ground  m'ost  be  well  maimied. 
The  corn  that  sueeciils  the  best  is  rye,  which  jields  live, 
ur  .--ix-lbld  ;  whereas  barley  and  outs  yield  only  tlirei:fold. 
Flax  and  hemp  arc  extensively  cultivated  i  and  likc>vi:>o 
some  hops,  peas,  and  beans,  in  the  soutlHaest^  ciccjefi 
the  proouee-  is  suficient  figr  the  home  consumpUaa||^  hi4 
towsmls  the  north  and  north-east  it  gradually  mmtmshe^, 

and  a  cnnsideraldc  q\mnfi1\-  inr.st  be  miporleJ.  Xu  Irr.; 
is  icruwii  in  the  iuk la-eiuJ,  but  cabbages,  tuniiji.>,  auiL 
gaiiii:  tliiive  ;  and  m  the  soalli-weM  the  garde:;s  produce 
not  only  most  of  the  vegetables  common  in  Hussia,  but 
al.so  apples  and  cherries.  The  immense  forests  constitute 
tlie  wealth  of  the  province,  and  fiiroish  a  great  part  of  tlie. 
inliabitaats  with  ooeupalion  and  the  meaoa  of  awMist«ic«>. 
Tlie  trees  attain  a  great  height,  and  the  finests  produce 
berries  of  various  kinds  in  p-eat  abundance.  The  cbaco 
is  very  profitable,  and  furnishes  many  valuable  aKicles 
both  for  the  inland  and  foreign  trade.  The  wild  anima's 
are  elks,  reindeer,  ermines,  uiartciis,  weasels,  wiuirrcls, 
haios,  gluttons,  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes  and  ,wild- 
cads,  various  kinds  of  birds  and  water^fipwl.  iamOQg  vl4*:h 
are  twelvo  i^cies  of  ducks.  Horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine  an  numerous.  The  small  cattle  ate 
of  the  best  kind  in  the  wc.stern,  the  larger  in  the 
ca-stern  half  of  the  province.  The  rich  pastuics  cJi.sl  of 
the  Dwina  and  the  many  salt-springs  arc  so  favourable  to 
the  cattle,  and  the  breed  both,  of  lionses  and  oxen  i$  i». 
good,  that  great  numbers  of  thcm  ate  sold  at  high  ])rices 
at  St.  Petciiibuig  and  Moaeow.  The  inhabitants  have  no 
poultr}-  except  the  common  bam-door  fowl,  and  .bees  ate 
•>eeii  only  occasionally  in  the  southern  circl^.  TTumgh 
the  province  i*  so  well  watered,  fish  are  scarce,  and  con- 
siderable (juantities  of  herrings,  salmon,  and  stockfish  a;c 
imported  from  Archangel,  sturgeons  from  Uie  Volga,  aiul 
other  fish  from  Novgorod. 

The  MintraU  arc  iron,  copper,  graoit^  freestone,  quartz, 
ftiqpar,  wheblones,  limestone,  and  salt.  The  salt-springs 
are  very  important,  and  supply  almost  the  whole  coo- 
sumption  of  the  province. 

^I•tul/f^l^•tul■c^  (iiul  Tnnl". — Tlierc  arc  few  manufactories 
in  this  ffovcrniueiit,  but  the  number  is  gradually  Increas- 
ing. Tlieie  are  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth,  linen, 
glass,  iron-ware,  and  paper.  There  are  also  brandy  dis- 
tilleries, tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  candles,  which  are 
highly  esteemed  all  over  Russia.  The  commerce  of  the 
province  is  not  unimportaat.  Vologda  may  be  regarded 
as  the  centre  tif  the  trade  of  Siberia  with  Archangel,  being 
situated  u.i  IIil'  cival  road  between  them,  and  there  is  a 
very  active  trade,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  summer  on 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  winter  on  sledges.  The  principal 
trading  townsare  Vologda,  Totma,  and  Uittog.  The  acveral 
annual  lairs  are  very  well  attended. 

The  population  of  this  government,  amounting  to  830,OCD 
inliabitant^  comusta  of  Russians,  who  are  the  niajerit\  ;  of 
SjTianes,  who  are  a  remnant  of  the  antient  Finnish  iid'iabit- 
ants ;  and  of  some  SauioiVdes  who  lead  a  wandering  life 
ill  the  ir.ho'-pitable  deserts  of  the  north-east,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pi  Iscnom.  The  Syrianes,  who  have  embraced  the 
Greek  religion,  differ  from  the  Ru.s.sians  only  in  speaking 
their  own  dialect,  and  by  tl:eir  stupidity,  indolence,  an3 
uucleaaliness.  Education  is  in  a  backward  state;  the 
schools  are  few,  but  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
lonndatiun  of  new  schools,  and  in  incretsii^  the  Dumber 
of  teachers  mul  scholara. 

Voi.o«uA,  the  siat  of  government,  and  the  .see  Of 
the  bljihup.  id  ututttcd  in  59^  !^  N.  .>at.  and  40"  V9 
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E.  long.,  'on  both  side»  of  the  Hver  Volop:da.  It  is  wi  i  This  tMte  did  not  Jutwerer  coiitiaiM»  vui  the  bvA  ofi  hi* 
open  town,  eoinsialinir  of  two  prindiwl  parts,  «Mh  of}  n^nd  wm  «fterwiiRls  decidedly  in  flnour  of  the  tcUmetm 

wnich  is  divided  into  Ibnr  quarters.  Tnc  ])ublic  btrildin|7«  '  connected  with  plecfricity. 
and  mrtitutions  nrc — 51  churches,  six  of  which  are  of  " 
stone;  1  ni  nk"' (  nnvcnt ;  1  nnnnerjr ;  1  theoloBfieal  aemi- 
nnn  forWH)  priests'  sons;  n  trymnafluim ;  a  district  scliool; 
sc\  end  clmritablc  insttittitionn ;  and  manv  btiililinfi^  and 
niagtuines  belon^n;;  to  the  crown,  life  iohabitspts, 
14,000  in  number,  mannfiKture  linen,  silks,  ImMmt,  8M}> 
ii^g-tttat,  wMte-lead,  colonn,  vitriol,  and  have  very  exten- 
dVe'  fannprfes  and  nindle  manuflwtories ;  they  likewim 
mnT:r  \cry  superior  articles  in  rnW.  silver,  eniime),  and 
lartpuTi'd  ware.  Their  commercial  connections  are  very 
extensive.  The  merchaiits  trade  with  St.  Petensburjf  anil 
Archangel,  to  whicii  they  send  hemp,  tallow,  Russia 
leather,  linen,  candles,  Unseed,  bristles,  salted  and  frozen 
receive'  in  'Minm  colonial  and  other  Anvign 


fish;  they 

UWIUIIHIHIH 


In  1777  Volta  inatie  lui  exeuraion  into  Switzerland,  and 
three  years  aftcnvards  he  travellc<l  throu(;h  Tuscany. 
During  the  latter  journey  he  observed  and  drew  up  a 
description  of  the  flame  which  appears  to  i^ue  from  the 
ground  about  40  miles  from  Florence,  on  the  rood  to 
Bologna.  In  1782  he  travelled  through  G<»many  and 
Holland,  and  made  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  became 
known  to  Sir  Joecph  Banks  ana  the  most  distin^i»lied 
philoeophera  of  the  country;  lie  returned  through  l-'rant  c, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  then  intriKliu  ed  into  LotubaiJy  the 
culture  ot  llif  [)ut;it(),  which  he  had  observed  in  Sa\oy. 

When  Bonaparte  first  entered  Italy,  in  17SXj,  Voila  kd» 
one  of  the  persons  appointed  by  his  felluw-citizens  l> 
solicit  the  protection  ofc  that  geoMal,  who.  aft«nrard»  took 
ise,  with  nliMti  Ihev  carry  on  a  jntrfltaWe  retail  \  every  opportunity  of  eooferriiq^  honours  upon  Mm.  He 


trade.  They  likewise  trnde  direct  with  China  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  to  which  lliey  send  Russian  productions 
and  manufactures,  and  receive  in  return  furs  and  all  sorts 
Of  Chinese  articles.  They  aie  also  connected  with  British 
and  Hanscatic  merchants.  Tlie  city  is  surrounded  with 
gardens,  whieh  produce  good  vwetablcs  and  sobm  ftvit. 

'TVitma,  on  the  Suiilioiia,  bonante  of  thMe  IjrmmI  sAimI^ 
his  17  churche^  8  convents,  several  nnga^ea^  and  9000 
inhabitants,  amonc^  whom  are  many  artuans  and  intelli- 
gent merchants,  who  have  not  only  a  rcry  profitable  retail 
trade,  but  also  a  considerable  commerce  with  Archangel 
and  Si l)enn.  The  salt-workspodmie  mitldly  ftOBi  W0BO 
to  UKK¥)  poods  of  salt. 

T  8!iue:-yelliki  has  been  described  in  »■  Mpante  artide. 

^STtCO-YXLLIKI.] 

'(flaaael,  Dan  RiuHiteht  PHieh  in  Eitropa :  Suhnitzler, 

La  7fM.M;>,  in  PolDgfir.  rt  la  Finlnndr  ;  Sli  in.  drag.  Lexi- 
con :  Stein's  Ilnudburh,  edited  by  Horschelnninu.) 


VOLOGE'SE.S.  ri'ARTHiA 
•VOLPATO,  GIOVA'NNI.  a  distincniishcd  Italian  en- 
gtarer,  bom  at Baasano in  1738.  He  was  fl->it  employed  in 
npetfij  'enrimrideiyt  an  art  which  he  Icsmt  from  his 
mothtir;  Init  he  at  the  same  time  oeeasionally  occupied 
himself  with  cngravine,  which  he  acquired  without  in- 
titniction.  and  he  published  some  pints  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Renard.  Tlie  success  ol  these  prints  wa.s  sutfi- 
cient  to  induce  him  to  adopt  entjraviuff  as  a  profession, 
and  he  aecoirdingly  fixed  himself  in  Venice,  where  he 
became  the  pupif  of  the  celebrated  Bortolozxi.  Volpato 
engraved  many  $^ood  prints  after  several  Venetian  niaaters,^ 
but  lus  best  works  were  engraved  after  Raphael  and  other 
nuister-  at  Rome,  where  he  finally  settled.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  it->  principal  cnt^raver  by  a  society  of  dilettanti 
whu  h  undertook  to  re  engrave  all  the  wort;s  of  Raphael 
in  tiic  Vatican.  Volpato  cnsraved  on  a  barge  scale  seven 
of  the  great  works  of  Raphael  in  the  so-called  stanxe ; 
an  eighth,  *  l^e  Mess  of  Bolsena,'  was  engraved  by  his 
pupil  and  son-in-law  Raphael  Morghen.  Th«  print*  were 
pnbfishcd  coloured  as  well  as  plain,  and  are  a  very  valu- 
able set  of  engraving.-.  He  published  in  the  same"  style 
the  Famese  gallery  b\  Atinibal  Carracci ;  and  many  otfier 
celebrated  works  of  the  .rjreaf  Italian  masters.  He  pub- 
lished also  many  coloured  landscape  etchings  of  Roman 
viewi^  &c.,  in  partnership  with  P.  du  Cros.  Another  of  his 
great  works  is  aatt  of  lourteen  views  of  tlie  galleries  of 
the  Mnieo  Clementino,  with  all  its  works  of  an.  He  en* 
graved  also  two  prophets  and  two  sibyls  from  those  of 
nlichaci  Ans^elo  in  11;l'  Si^tine  ("hnpcl.  Hi 
markablj'  numerous  enn^ld^ll;|lr  tlu-ir  seal*!  mid  the  style 
in  which  they  are  executed.  Huber,  who  wrote  beldre  the 
death  of  Volpato,  enumerates,  as  his  principal  works,  166 
engravings.  He  and  lus  aon4a-law  Moignen  were  the. 
beat  entrravers  in  Itatyat  the  end  of  tiie  ^hleealh  ee»* 
turv.   Vi)']iato  (lied  at  Rome  in  1908. 

('Huber.  Maniirl  des  Amateurs,  8a;. ;  Heller,  Prahtische« 
Uandlni'h /iir  Kupfrrstiehmminh  r.', 

VOLTA,  AI-ESSANDHO.  was  ham  at  ( 'omo,  in  174,-.. 
ef  a  noUe  ftmily,  and  was  educated  in  that  city;  i:i  177  i 
he  mas  appointed  professor  of  natural  philoso^hv  in  the 
Umvenity  of  Pa  via ;  and  while  he  held  that  chair  Be  made 
fhe  discoveries  which  have  imnuNtaUMd  hia  nana. 

It  appears  that  in  his  youth  he  had  a  _1*ste  thr  letters ; 
and  amon-:  his  cffusioas  is  a  poem,  in  Italian,  on  Sftiissurc  s 
iouroey  toMont  Blanc :  he  also  compoaed  one  in  Latin, 
fItuA  mats  of  tilt  principal  pheneenem  of  chenietiy. 


caused  him  to  be  named  a  deputy  fiom  the  Uuiverbily  of 
Pavia  to  a  cont^rt^ss  which  was  held  ul  Lyon  for  the  pur- 
pot^r  ot  eacfiiitr  a  jiresident  of  the  Italian  republic;  and 
HI  1H4I1  he  invited  him  to  Paris  in  order  that  he  might 
repeat  belbre  the  members  of  the  Institute  his  experineota 
wiUi  the  fiU  whidi  he  had  invented.  On  tliis  oecBBon 
that  learned  body  presented  Volta  with  a  gdd  medal  and 
eleoted  him  one  of  its  foreign  associates.  Bonaparte  also 
made  him  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  with  the  titles 
of  count  and  senator  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Italy.  lie  had 
been  eleeled  a  FbOow  oC  -the  Ronl  Society  of  Lmdoa  in 
1791. 

In  1804  Volta  was  allowed  to  resign  hia  professorship,* 
and,  giiing  np  faiastudice,  be  lyeal  the  mat  of  hia  life  at 
his  native  town,  Cono.  BerB  hie  «aa  a^ed  with  a  fever, 
which,  aflter  an  illne.-^  of  oafy  tWO  dSjfS*  tciaioatwl  finally 

on  the  51h  bf  March.  1828. 

He  married  in  17!M,  and  by  his  wife  he  had  three  chil- 
dren, wliose  education  he  liimself  superintended.  His 
life  was  one  ef  uniform  pietjf,  and  he  died  sincerely 
lamented  by  cvwv  finead  of  soienea;  particularly  by  hw 
felfowHnlinnB,'  who  etmck  a  medal  ana  erected  a  monu* 
ment  to  his  memory. 

In  proof  of  the  inclination  of  Volta  in  favour  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  corresponded  with  the  Abbu 
Nollet  on  the  subject  of  electrical  phenomena,  and  that 
six  yean  allerwaida  (176B)  be  addiested  to  Beccaria  a 
diaaeiiation  in  Lalhi,  entitled '  De  Vi  Altnetivt  igaia  El^. 
triei.' 

In  1775,  while  pursuing  some  experiments  on  the  non- 
condiK  tine:  property  of  wood  when  impregnated  with  oil, 
he  was  led  to  the  construction  of  his  '  electrophorus,' 
an  instrttment  consisting  of  two  circular  plates  of  metal 
having  between  ,thern  one  of  resin :  the  upper  plate  was 
ftimisned  with  an  isolaling  handle  of  glass,  by  which  it 
was  to  be  jaiaed  from  the  plate  of  reain;  and  the  latter 
bemg  ezeited  ^  friction,  tne  whole  constituted  a  Mnd  of 
clectrii  a!  machine.  An  account  of  it.  was  i^ivcn  in  Rosier's 
•Journal  de  Phyai(]ue  '  for  177G:  and  Dr.  Ins^eiiliouz  after- 
wards explained  its  principles  on  the  Franklin  theory 
of  iwsitive  and  negative  electricity.   {Phil.  Trans.  1778.J 
The  efforts  of  Volta  to  improve  the  electrophorus  led 
him  in  1782  to  the  diaeoireiy  of  tiie  instrument  which  be 
designated  en  ^obieal  eondeneer.  This  is,  rather,  a  varia- 
...  ...    tion  of  the  former  instrument,  a  plate  Of  marble  or  var- 

prints  are  re-  j  nished  wood  being  substituted  for  the  resin  between  the 
conductors.  t\  wire  being  brought  to  tin-  ii])];er  conductor 
from  the  object  in  which  a  faint  degree  ui  electricity  exists, 
alter  a  time  the  conductor,  on  beiii;;  lifted  up  by  the  glrras 
handle,  is  found  to  have  received  from  the  object  a  coii- 
aidenMe  quantity  of  electrici^.  An  account  of  this  in- 
strument was  given  by  Volta  himself,  in  the  'Pluloaophical 
Transactions*  for  the  nme  year  (vol.  72) ;  and  it  is  there 
slated  tliat  he  had  succeeded  in  ascertaining  by  it  the 
existence  of  ueiraliNe  eUctricity  in  the  vapour  of  water,  in 
the  smoke  of  bnnniiir  cuaK,  ;itul  ir.  (lie  gas  produced  by  a 
solution  of  iron  in  weak  sulpluuic  acid.  With  this  instru- 
ment Volta  employed  an  electiometer  consisting  of  two 
pieces  of  straw  suspended  in  a  glass  jar,  from  the  stopper; 
these  diverged  from  each  otiier  on  bringing  an  electrified 
body  in  contact  with  a  ball  of  metal  connected  with  the 
stopper :  and  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale,  the  iateudty 
ar(beeie«lrieifywaemeaeniad..       *  Digitized  by  Gc 
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In  1777  VolU  inventad  the  elegant  appvatits  which  is 
•ailed  tti#'  liyitogsn  lamp ;  it  is  oomtituted  by  a  atrsam 
of  hjdroMn  gu  which  is  iiuul«-  to  inuo  tfamugli  ft  «mtU 
o}«rtat«  Dj(  rnemt  of      prtnnwor  a  column  of  water, 

and  the  eas  it  fired  by  tJip  spark  from  an  electrophorus 
plaMd  below  it.  Ahoiit  the  =iiine  time  he  discovered  a 
procew  for  deUrmitnnir  the  proportions  between  tho  t«n 
.gases,  oxypeii  and  azote,  which  constitute  coinraou  atmo- 
■pherical  air ;  this  is  accompKahcd  by  introduciiitr  a  given 
qnantitv  of  hydiOKWi  gu  into  a  gbus  tube  \>ith  a  certain 
quantity  of  gtmospicrieal  oir,  and  firing  it  by  the  electrical 
•park :  the  quantity  of  oxyjfen  was  indicated  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  volume.  He  also  invented  the  instramcnt 
which  has  been  called  the  dec  trii  nl  jiir.tol. 

But  tile  discovery  by  which  the  name  t)l  Volt  a  is  chiefly 
distins^iished  is  that  ol'  the  development  of  electricity  in 
metallic  liodies.  A  series  of  cxp(>riroents  judiciously 
derUcd  and  skilfully  conducted  led  him  to  the  knowledge 
of  tbit  pmncrple,  the  applications  of  which  hMro  nnoa  pio- 
doced  such  important  contiequences. 

Galvani  had  eiven  the  name  of  animal  electricity  to  the 
power  which  caused  spontaneous  convulsions  in  the  limbs 
of  fro^  when  the  divided  nerves  were  connt  cti'd  by  a 
metallic  wire  [Galvani];  but  VoHa  ob8er\ins  that  the 
etTects  were  fttr  sireater  when  the  connecting  medium  con- 
Mdted  of  two  differsnt  kimk  of  mdalt  inlomd  htm  thence 
that  the  princi])le  of  exoltwtloQ  exhted  m  the-netals,  and 
not  in  the  lu  n  es  of  the  aniTnal ;  and  hi*  asMimed  that,  by 
their  contact,  there  was  di  \  doped  asniali  «iuanUty  of  the 
'  electrical  fluid,  vvbich,  beinsr  transmitted  through  the 
organs  of  the  frog,  produced  the  convulsive  movements. 
These  discoveries  Volta  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
detr  of  London  in  two  kttera  addressed  to  Mr.  Cavallo, 
whKh  were  publiahcd  in  the  *  Philosophical  Tranmotiona* 
for  1793 ;  and  in  the  follovTint;  year  he  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  the  Copley  medal,  in  crold,  which  was  awarded 
to  him  bv  the  Society.  In  llii>  tir^t  It  tltM-  it  is  stated  that 
when  diflTerent  metals  are  pl  uni  lu-ar  each  other,  with  a 
Wllne  liquid  between  thiiu,  tin  re  in  pnidvued  a  disturb- 
mee  of  electrical  equilibrium,  one  metal  giving  a  por- 
tion of  it»  natural  electricity  to  tlieottMrr  ao  that  the  latter 
becomes  positively,  and  the  former  nentrrely  electrical ; 
the  use  of  the  liquid  being  to  transfer  the  electricity  from 
onenielai  to  the  otlicr.  But  in  the  second  letter  Volta  stales 
that  he  coii<idi  i-s  all  conductors  of  electricity  to  be  divided 
into  two  cla'-^es,  one  dry  and  the  other  moist :  and  he 
aaromes  that  electricity  is  excited  when  two  conductors  of 
either  of  thaaa  claaaaa  are  in  contact  with  one  of  tlic  other 
class :  an  idea  apparently  at  variance  with  that  of  the  aap- 
po<<od  actions  of  unlike  mefals  on  one  another. 

Repeated  experiments,  followed  up  durine  seven  years, 
led  Volta  at  lenifth  to  the  invention  ot  what  is  disienated 
an  ehvtncal  batter)':  it  con-ist,.il  of  a  series  ol  cups  dis- 
posed in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  ;  each  cup  contained 
a  saline  liquid,  in  which  were  placed.  OB  their  edges,  a 
plate  of  line  and  ono  of  ai^rer ;  and  the  upper  edge  of  the 
aHver  plate  in  each  enp  was  oonneoled  by  a  wire  wHh  tint 
of  the  zinc  plate  in  the  next.  This  apparatus,  which  was 
called  a  '  corona,'  was  superseded  by  one  formed  on  the 
same  principle  with  respect  to  the  alternations  of  metal 
plates,  which  is  called  the  galvanic  or  Voltaic  pile.  [C4.\l- 
▼ANtstt.]  Volta'a  account  of  his  researches  concerning 
the  develqpment  of  electricity  by  the  pile  was  sent  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1S90:  bat,  in  teooaequence 
of  the  war  between  Cheat  Britain  and  FVance,  one  portion 
of  the  account  could  not  be  sent  till  some  months  atter  the 
iinrt  had  been  ri'Cfived  ;  anil,  in  the  interval,  the  pile  was 
constructed,  and  many  experiments  were  niatie  with  it  in 
this  count  rv.  The  pajier  appeared  however  in  the  'Phi- 
losophical 'rrap.sactions'  for  that  year  (vol.  IK)),  in  the  torm 
of  two  letters  addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Volta,  during  the  rtvaindar  of  hit 
life,  confined  his  cxnerimentswith  moplte  tOOMh  aaoon- 
cern  its  action  oi<.  the  animal  bod]r«  and  hcr  doaa  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  any  use  of  it  as  an  instrument  of  che- 
mical analysis;  even  the  deeomposition  of  water  by  it  was 
first  etfeeted  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  ( 'arlisle.  He  al- 
ways maintained  the  opinion  that  an  electrical  process 
took  place  in  the  pile,  and  that  a  chemical  action  waa 
merely  tnddenfai!  i  wtnle  the  SngliA  experimentaliati  in 
general  considered  the  latter  As  essential  to  the  prodwAion 
Of  the  efiects,  and  to  arise  firom  the  oxidation  of  the  nntala 
by  th«  aaUnt  lipoid :  tfaqr  fctakl  titnl  tiM  pUo  doaa  not  Ml 


when  pore  water  is  iulerpoeed  between  the  plates,  and 
that  its  action  ceases  when  the  apparatus  docs  not  con- 
timw  to  tecrnn  a  aopplv  of  oxyna>  The  latest  researchea 
hovo  ahown  thai  the  effecta  of  die  pile  are  partly  electrical 
and  elcctro-nwgnetieal,  and  partly  chemical :  to  tbo  ftlH 
mer  class  are  referred  muscular  contractiotu  and  the 
<le\iations  of  magnetized  needles;  and  to  the  latter  the 
decompositions  of  material  substances.  It  may  lie  ob- 
served here,  that  Volta  Hvipposcd  the  heart  and  the  other 
iovoiuntaiy  aausalea  to  be  incapable  of  belug  excited  by 
galvaaie  Mtilm-HM  opinion  wfaaeh  baa  been  finrnd  to  bo 
erroneous. 

By  the  faculty  of  skilfully  combining  experiments,  and  • 

profound  saeacity  in  peiTcivine  the  conse(picnces  which 
ini£:ht  be  deduced  from  them,  Voltn  was  enabled  to  make 
many  important  discoveries;  but  it  is  remarlvible  that  be 
ot\ea  held  unfounded  opiniona  of  the  causes  of  the  phe- ' 
nomena,  and  In  does  not  appear  to  have  pursued  any  of 
Ma  raaavefaas  ao  te  aa  to  amto  •!  matbeauitical  precision 
in  hia  reaultt.  Thna  be  tmaMoAf  aioribed  the  proper- 
tips  of  his  elcctrophonis  and  condenser  to  the  eftects  of  an  . 
electrical  atmosphere  which  he  supposed  to  exist  about 
the  siuiaccs  of  tiodies ;  and  he  deceived  himself  in  con- 
sidering his  electnwnctcr  to  bo  capable  of  measuring  with 
accutaqr  tto  inttoaity  of  electricity  in  bodies ;  when,  for 
thia  p«noae»  wta  in  reality  Ux  inferior  to  the  twaiau 
holanee  of  Cenlonib.  By  a  seriea  of  experiaento  he  ao^ 
eccdeil  \n  disco\ i  -'.-il' llie  influence  of  conductors  on  the 
preservaliun  ami  iiaii'snission  of  electricity  ;  but  it  vras 
resei-ved  for  the  l;i-t mentioned  philosopher  to  determine 
by  cxpcnment  and  by  nialhematical  analysis  the  exact 
laws  of  the  dissipatio-.i  uf  electricity  from  bodies  in  con- 
tact with  air,  its  density  iu  spheres  of  different  magnitudes 
wad  alao  at  diflteent  porta  of  an  iaiperfectljr  mmnttw 
body,  and  the  influence  of  points  in  facilitating  its  ttnna^ 
mission.  An  inattention  to  accuracy  of  investigation  is 
cuiiMilered  as  the  cause  that  \'olta  lost  the  opportunity  of 
discovering  the  true  cause  of  the  <levelopnient  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  evapomfion  of  water,  which  is  the  mo*t  im- 
portant eiromnstttnce  in  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the 
atmosphere. 

A  collection  of  the  works  of  Volta,  dedicated  to  Ferdi- 
nand III.,  grand-duke  of  Hacany,  was  published,  in  1816, 
at  Florence,  under  tho  tiHe,  *0one8ione  delle  Opesc^'  te^ 

in  ">  vols.  8vo. 

\  t)LT.\riH.\PIIY,  An  important  application  of  a  phy- 
«cai  principle  having  been  made  aincc  thia  Crolopwdia 
WW  too  fhr  advanced  to  admit  of  ita  bdn^  deaeribod  oadet 
•  HMfo  appropdate  title,  the  pNaeni  m  ftom-  naeaaaity 

coined  Ibr  the  purpose. 

Under  the  article  Voltmsm  will  be  found  an  aeccntnt 
of  the  j)riiiciple  of  what  are  termed  biittmes,  or  arrantre- 
ments  for  eenerating  and  sust.iining  electro-chcmu  al  c  r- 
rents.  If  the  wire  connected  with  the  zinc  element  of  a 
compound  battery  have  a  plate  or  surface  of  any  conduct* 
iag  substance  attached  to  it^  Boolded  into  any  fiprm,  or 
having  any  design  or  pattern  ent  npon  it,  whHe  the  other 
wire  terminate  in  a  cnpver  ]i!n1e  of  eiptal  surl'ru-e  wiVn  the 
former,  both  beiiiLT  jilai  ed  near  and  (laiallel  to  laeli  otlier. 
but  not  in  contact,  and  be  immersed  in  a saturatetl  soiiition 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  this  solution  will  undergo  decompo- 
sition, and  the  metallic  copper  will  be  aMariljr  voA  tqamj 
deposited  on  the  plate,  and  will  form  nn  oact  eounli^ 
port  or  ea»l  of  the  form  or  pattern.  It  iaihe  pow«r  thiM 
obtained  of  copying  in  metals  depoHlad  bjr  electrolytic 
action  any  form  or  pattern  which  is  made  the  ncKativo 
surface  of  a  voltaic  circuit  which  constitutes  what  we  have 
teniied  voltsgraphy :  and  it  now  remains  to  explain  b.-i«fly 
by  an  example  the  mode  of  manipulation  to  lie  eniployed. 

Let  the  object  to  be  copied  be  a  small  f>iia-reli^  oitboitt 
six  inehea  by  four,  executed  in  a  material  such  oa  moH>*1l,' 
ivory,  or  plaater  of  Faria.  which  will  admif  of  n  wiax  mould 
befi^  taken  tnm  H  by  the  usual  processes :  to  do  this,  the 
oricinal,  if  of  the  last-named  material,  must  be  well  oilcdat 
its  surlace.  to  prevent  the  wax  adhenn?  to  it  :  but  the  oil 
niiist  he  allowed  time  thoroiishlv  to  s<.iak  into  the  plaster: 
the  wax,  which  should  be  of  the  finest  white  kmd.  inusit  be 
poured  on,  well  melted,  and  the  plaster  should  be  pre- 
viously Wanned  to  prevent  the  wax  being  auddenljr  cooM 
by  the  contact  belbre  the  whole  snrlhce  is  coren 

when  perfectly  cold,  the  mnnl  1  may  be  detached  f rOM  |hO 
original  without  injury  to  either.  That  this  mould  UUf  Im| 
eiol^iosred  aa  the  oondnetingiyiate  of  6gffl?|ftiiyTgJ(^gIe 


tot  M  It  Oh 


nr&ee  mtst  be  lendared  eandmtmg,  which  the  mx  itjelf 
»  not :  Ibr  thia  vamm  the  suriace  u  covered  over  with  the 
fifMt  pOwdereu  pfambftgo*,  equally  and  lii^htly  nibbed  in 

by  means  of  a  catiicl-hair  pencil ;  and  it  must  he  distinctly 
understood  ttiat  the  succoia  of  the  opcrution  entiri-ly  de- 
pends on  the  surfacp  of  lliis  mmild  being  perfectly  and 
euualJy  covered  ia  every  part  of  il»  face  only  with  the 
plumbago,  tlte  back  and  edges  lemainin?  iis  thJr  were. 

A  TesBel  of  any  ronveoient  fbnn,  eepeUe  of  faoMiw  the 
mould  end  a  copper  plate  of  the  mine  ifie  at  half  an  meh 
ftom  It, to  that  they  may  ho  quite  immei-sed  in  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  mu>t  be  prepand  :  if  is  better  if  the 
niou!<l  and  plate  be  vertical  in  tne  vessel  ;  and  further, 
this  must  Hot  hf  in;ide  of  anymelal:  carthi  iiware.  or  wood 
lined  wiih  eiMiK:it  ti)  make  it  wtler-tight,  are  preferable. 
The  copper  plale  must  have  a  wire  soldered  to  its  apper 
edge,  tor  tjie  parpose  of  Qonnectioe  it  with  tiiat  of  ne 
bmeiy,  both  pletea  of  whtoh  shoald  oonsequeutly  be  pro- 
vided with  what  are  termed  hinding-tereici,^  to'  allow  of 
these  eonni'dions  beint:  ninde  aJid  broken  at  pleasure. 
The  wax  niuuld  must  alio  l)e  eonnected  with  the  zinc  ele- 
ment of  the  liattery  by  an  intermediate  wire,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  this  wire  be  in  perfect  contact  at  the 
poinl  of  union  with  the  cooductidg  snrfiice  on  the  wax 
novild  {  while  it  obviotisiy  mu»t  not  be  so  connected  as  to 
h^aie  thek  mrftee  or  disfl^^irc  it :  the  plumbago  accord- 
ingly must  be  eeeumulated  round  tlie  )iait  where  the  \virc 
is  put  iuto  the  edge  of  the  mould,  and  continued  to  the 
front  in  a  narrow  well-detined  baud. 

The  mould  and  the  plate  being  placed  parallel  and  very 
Bear  to  each  other,  face  to  Ikce.  but  Hot  in  contact,  they 
must  be  retained  In  that  position  in  eiif  convenient  man- 
ner; bat  care  most  again  be  taken  in  so  dolne  that  there 
is  no  eontaet  Iiy  any  conductor  marie  between  uiem.  The 
vessel  lii  iy  tlun  be  filled  with  the  ^-atmaied  solution  of  the 
Sulplmte  of  copper  and  the  wires  i-onucctcd  with  tlie 
batlerv',  the  precise  size  and  lorni  of  which  arc  immaterial. 
Tlie  whole  must  now  be  left  undisturbed  from  twenty-four 
to  thirtv-ux  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  .the  mould, 
belifff  aetaehed  from  the  battery  and  witlidrawn,  will  be 
round  covervd  over  with  pure  l)ri<^ht  metallic  copper, 
rough  on  the  uuter  surface  ;  but  when  separatnl  from  Iho 
Wax  by  i;ently  heatiiur,  it  will,  if  the  operation  has  been 

iiu:ee:^<>fu],  present  a  perfci  J  copy  of  the  bas-relief,  every 
ine  of  which,  to  the  uii»t  di  lu  ate  nuu'kin!;^,  will  be  foand 
tansbrred  to  tiw  metal  witli  more  precision  and  delicaicy 
than  could  bnve  been  pradueed  by  a  cast  made  with  the 
copper  in  a  state  of  ftiston.  Perhaps  few  &icts  connected 
with  the  laws  of  aggregation  of  honiugeneous  matter  are 
more  strikitii,'  than  flie  one  utuler  eoiisideration,  and  few 
fit*. Is  iudirecUy  ullurd  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
cliemical  divjjiibility  of  matter.  The  infinite  gradations 
of  tint 'Produced  oa  a, silvered  surface  coated  with  vapour 
iodine«  mbd  aeted  on  by  liffht,  in  the  procese  eallea  the 
I)a(cucrreotvpe»  can  be  copied  with  the  most  perfect  aecu- 
nury  by  voltagraphy;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  gradations  solely  depend  on  vari.atious  in  the  mole- 
cular arrangement  ol  a  cimting  of  uiercur}',  with  which 
the  silver  lia-s  been  amalimmateJ,  by  exjwsing  it  to  the 
vapour  of  tlwt  metal,  too  thia  to  be  measured,  and  defying 
llum»copio  power  to  detect. 

,  In  order  to' admit  of  the  c<q)per  during  its  deposition 
arranging  itself  so  as  to  ftusume  ft  malleable  or  true  me- 
tallic texture,  it  i^  nicessar)' that  the  electrulj  tU-  netion  l  o 
not  too  rapid  ;  accoiduiijly  the  batlrry  should  lie  wi'ak'  in 
its  aelii<n:  ni  slioit,  evciy  part  ol  ttii'  jn-  ce**  roijuires  the 
most  scrupulous  care  and  incety  to  cnAurc  perfect  rucccvs, 
^(kieh  cati  onl^'  be  acnuired  by  practice.  Among  otiier 
fiecautions  which  should  be  mentioned  is  iliat  of  not  rc- 
ferslng  the  connectiotw,  ff  tt  Any  time  daring  the  process 
they  should  be  ^rokeii.  to  allow  (if  tlie  progress  of  the 
Jfroik  beint:  ascertained;  for  if  tbih  .-hould  be  done,  the 
cuni?nt  being;  reversi-d,  the  copper  jireviously  (h-po.^iti  j 
on  itui.tauiikl  will  ha  re-absorbcd.  .\ud  in  order  to  kci  p  up 
the  eauable  and  constant  deposit  which  is  ncecAsary  to 
ensure  liomogeneity  in  tlie  mctaliic  depoiut,  Uie  llouid 
lelolioin,  both  in  the  vessel  containing  t|ie  numld  and  lA 

*  PitiYcmteatothcliHtMAihMSer,  tecttotlwnetSUu>'iBAMd«ip*(M' 

v»'Tl»'  of  tlirlu, 

i  Thr~)  •inijily  ('OD<i>t  of  n  pi  m  hr  iM  i>i-rfMr»lr<l  in  t««  ilircct: : 
IhMu^  OM  Mm  \iu  win  i>  |au*c«l,  wliite  ilit  olUvr  i»  Upuol  Ui  r««r-iv>)  • 

iittiiBBS  twewta  Vmwmtum  of  mmrnltt  ni  ft>  plsnaC  *sMliqr«ti> 
«fctA(hstaM|M»itailMMlimd.  ' 


the  battoiT;  arast  be  kept  constantly  Mtented  fegn  Ihe 
addition  of  fresh  solid  oiyMab  eCaidpbate  of  copper :  bu| 
in  putting  th«8<  into  the  tbrmer  rcmeh  care  must  be  tskea 

not  to  let  the  crystals  touch  the  muii!<l  ;  and  indei^  the 
fluid  in  thi-.  vfs>ci  .should  not  be  distuitied  if  possible 
dniin?  the  process,  whii  h  is  ensily  insured  by  placing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  salt  in  tiie  vessel  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation. 

Tbe  modificatiene  in  the  mode  of  maninuiatiuu,  rendeied 
neocssnry  by  the  aattne  of  the  object  to  M  copied,  are  lee 
numerous  to  be  even  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  essential 
variations  when  another  metal,  a»  silver  or  ifold,  is  to  be 
dej>osited  ;  hn'  it  niiis-t  be  hert;  ob.si.  rved  that  it  is  only 
those  metals  which  are  perfectly  nmlieable  that  can  be 
employed  in  the  proee.-ji,  such  as  silver,  gold,  and  copperi 
and  the  last  far  surpasses  tbe  othiB  in  adaptation  to  this 
purpose.  ;, 

In  conclusion  it  Intwt  be  mentioned  that  if  the  pr»)!  <"ij 
of  voltairraphy  wtre  only  capable  of  affordiiitr  arnusenunt 
ill  eopvii^'  nu'il.iK,  ca^rs.  suaN,  ;,:kI  s-iniilar  obji-etft, 
althouirli  well  d,vci\r.it;  noii<i\  it  would  not  iiii\e  lounda 

Clave  in  tliis  work  :  bat  a)u;;.ly  ".iiere  are  factories  Csta^ 
liidied  in  Binniughaui  and  ei^^ewhere  where  the  psocees 
is  employed,  economically,  as  we  are  infonaed  (IBOX  ia 
plating  artieles-ofeonsiderablestte,aad  as  yettheptactical 
application  6t  the  art  is  in  its  infkncy.  The  process  has 
bei-n  also  ino*t  successfully  employed  to  produce  copies 
of  valuable  uiid  expensive  eoppi  r-ptate«,  Jioin  which  copies 
irnjiressions  niay  be  I  ikcn  as  Irom  the  onmnal  plate,  and 
not  distinguishable  from  them ;  and  thus  the  luxury  of 
fine  works  of  art  is  brought  wttinn  the  attainment  oClmgB 
numbers  fbnneilf  debarred  from  it  by  the  ooit  of  eUboiate 
engravings. 

A  most  curious  instance  of  the  extensive  aj'plicabilify 
of  the  art  of  voltairraphy  is  the  fact  of  calico  bavins:  lieen 
)rinted  by  means  ol  it.  The  lim  ii.  steeped  in  ])roj)er 
iquids,  is' made  lo  pass  between  rollers,  one  of  which  has 
patterns  formed  in  ^  of  different  metals  inserted  into  iti 
substance,  and  conneeted  with  the  sine  of  4  batteiy  i  the 
other  roller  is  a  aitnple  metaUie  eonduotor:  the  enmnt 
bettveen  these  surfaci's  pnxiiices  different  colours  by  the 
difference  in  their  action  on  the  coninion  fluid,  and  thus 
the  jiattein  is  imjiartcd  lo  the  calico.  If  as  yet  this  process 
is  rude,  we  think  there  are  the  elements  in  it  of  a  valuable 
improvement  of  an  important  bianeh  of  raanulHctures. 

VOLTAIRE,  FR.\N(jOIS-MAIUE  AKOUliT  DEi, 
was  born  at  Chfltenay,  near  Secaux.  on  the  aoth  of  Feb* 
ruaiy,  1094.  His  baptism  was  deferred  to  the  22nd  of 
November  in  the  same  year,  on  account  of  his  feeble 
health.  His  father  Fmiujois  Aronet  was  Tresorier  de  la 
Chambre  de<  Comptes,  and  his  mother  Marirucrite  Dau- 
mart  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Poitou.  Voltaire  was 
the  younger  of  two  sons.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Louie  le  Grand,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits-. 
His  chancter  must  have  already  developed  itself,  if  the 
story  is  true  that  TMher  Lejay,  one  tof  hSs  instmetors, 
predicted  that  be  would  be  the  Coiyplia'us  of  deism  in 
France,  (hi  leaviiis^  colleije  he  was  introduced  liy  his 
Ero<ifathcr,  the  Atihi'  Chateauneuf,  to  Ninon  de  I  KncUM, 
who  was  much  pleased  with  his  lively  manners,  anil  be- 
queathed him  a  legacy  of  two  thousand  ii-ancs  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  Tm  abb6  also  introdueed  him  to  (hat 
DriTHant  loctety  in  FeHsi  eonsiating  of  the  Bne  de  fhiHy, 
the  prince  of  Conti,  theg'^nd-prior  of  Vendrtmc  lln-  nl  l^ 
de  i'hauHcu  and  others,  whose  conversation  cont.rnnd 
f he  youth  in  those  loose  princj pi- -i  winch  he  had  already 
imbibed.  But  he  was  not  entirely  engross«'<l  by  the 
pleasures  of  Paris  ;  he  had  aheady  skct^M  his  tragetly  of 
'  (Edipe,*  and  in  1712  he  was  an  nneneeessful  cahdidaie 
fbr  a  poetical  prite  which  Wae  awardfcd  by  the  fyeaeh 
Academy.  In  ordtfr  to  dtftach  him  from  the  society  of 
Paris,  his  father  sent  VoMfrire,  in  1713,  trith  the  marquis  de 
(_'h.1teauneuf,  who  was  .tnibnssador  in  Holland.  Here  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  Mailame  Duncn  er,  an  in- 
triguing woman,  who  had  left  Fiancf  far  llolland  to 
escape  froin  her  hu5l«.nd,  nrd  bed  emhiaced  tlie  Pio* 
testaat  leKgion.  It  is  not  clearly  stated  why  the  mothet 
disappoved  of  the  mutual  afibcti'on  of  hfer  -eauKhter  and 
Voltaire,  bitt  she  complsSned  to  the  amhaitedor,  and 
printed  the  cnn-e<pondenc-e  of  the  two  lovers.  Voltaire 
w.K.  SI  r.t  bac  k  to  I'vn'ire,  and  \^itll  difficulty  i-eeoneilt'd  to 
hi^  tat '  I  :  who  c;  iniiilaincd  of  the  libertinism  ot  bis  \'oungef 

ton  as  iQucli  m  of  the  Jsnsemst  opiinooB  ai  the  dder.  s 
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VolUire  was  now  placed  with  a  piocureur,  but  the 
fttetlMOif  the  law  was  iiU(jlerable  to  a  man  of  hU  ta^ttes 
■ad  tennMiUDeiit,  and  he  soon  left  it.  A  friend  of  Ibe 
llunllr,  M.  de  Cauixiartin»  obtained  his  (hthei'a  consent  to 

take  Voltaire  with  him  to  Saint-An^*;.  Hi  re  he  mot  with 
the  faflur  of  M.  de  ( 'aumartin,  who  had  been  liimiliar 
with  the  court  of  Henri  and  the  dislinctii.slied  perMins 
of  that  king's  reign.  Voltaire  was  deliglited  witii  his  anec- 
dotes and  conversation,  out  of  which  grew  the  idea  of 
the  *Henriade.'  He  returned  to  Paris  witli  his  project 
of  an  epic  poem,  and  his  next  step  was  into  Ihe  Mstille. 
Louis  aIV.  had  just  died,  and  his  memory  was  attacked 
by  numerous  satirical  verses.  Voltaire,  who  was  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  well  cnouijh  known  to  be 
suspected  as  the  author  of  some  of  tiiese  verses,  and  \sith- 
oul  further  evidence  he  was  imnrisoned.  In  his  confine- 
ment he  sketched  his  poem  of  the  'Henriade,'  under  the 
title  of  *lALigue,'  and  completed  his  tragedy  of '  (Edipe.' 
He  was  soon  released  by  tne  Kcfent  Dulte  of  Qrleaae, 
who  was  satisfied  of  his  innocence.  It  is  said  that  about 
this  time  he  took  the  name  of  Voltaire.  Tlie  tragedy 
of '(Kdipe '  was  played  in  1718,  and  was  successful,  but 
the  author  was  fir*t  compelled  hy  the  judgment  of  the 
actors  to  insert  a  frigid  love  episode  in  the 'CEdipe,' in 
OOnniURliee  with  the  taste  of  the  times.  In  this,  his 
earficet  wgrli  that  is  wortl^  of  his  reputation,  Voltaire 
oommenewi  thet  war  aurtinst  the  priesthood  which  he 
maintained  witli  uiiabutiuL:  ju  rst  verance  to  liis  dving  day. 
The  tw-  -"'followinc;  vuises  liave  been  quoted  as  the  niam- 

festatioii  of  that  hastiiity  to  Hit  nunifltei*  of  religion  vluch 
becaiue  iiia  ruling  passion  :  — 

*  Nos  pictm  n«  aont  yat  r<-  qn'mi  \,An  i>ea|il* fOW i 
Notie  CTvluUte  fail  Ujuu-  Icur  «ri<Mj(-f.'  ^ 

In  1721  Voltaire  accompanied  Madame  de  Rupelmonde 
to  Holland,  and  on  the  way  visited  Jean  Baptiste  Ronwean, 
who  was  then  at  Brussels.   Voltaire  took  the  opinion  of 

Rousseau  on  his  poem  of  the  '  Ligue,'  and  read  to  him  the 
•  Epftrc  ;\  Uranie."  Rousseau  repaid  the  comj)liment  by 
reciting  bis  'Ode  to  Posterity,'  which  \  olta;ic  told  him 
would  ntver  reach  its  address.  This  story  may  not  be  true, 
but  it  is  at  least  characteristic  of  Voltaire.  They  parted 
bitter  enemies;  and  from  that  time  Voltaire  was  the  object 
ef  Roosseanli  implacable  hatred. 

In  17-4  the  play  of  '  Mariamnc '  ap])oflreil,  and  shortly 
after  the  'Henriade,'  under  the  title  of  '  I.a  Ligue,'  but 
without  the  author's  consent.  The  poem  had  been  read 
by  Voltaire  to  bis  friends,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of 
their  criticism,  and  an  impcrfiet  copy  of  it  had  been 
mrreptitiously  obtained  by  the  AhM  Dcsfontaines,  and 
printed  «qth  some  additional  ▼erscs.  The  author  however 
eould  not  obtain  permission  to  print  it  himself,  for  there 
were  various  passages  which  gave  ott'encc  to  the  priest- 
hood. This  IS  the  statement  in  the  '  Biographie  I'ni- 
verselle,'  but  it  is  said  in  Marmontel's  preface  to  the 
'Henriade,'  tbat  the  first  edition  of  it  was  printed  at 
London  in  17'23|  and  that  as  Voltaire  could  not  see  it 
tiirottKh  the  vmrn,  it  is  full  of  blunders  and  transpositions, 
and  also  eoiniiweMBiderable  blanks  (lacunes).  It  is  not 
suggeited  tint  flib  edition  was  surreptitious,  though  it 
mav  have  been. 

A  personal  adventure,  the  paHicuku-s  of  which  are  un- 
important in  a  general  sketch  like  tins,  led  to  a  ijuarrel 
with  his  friend  the  Due  de  Sully,  and  sliortly  after  to  a 
•eeond  visit  to  the  Bastille,  where  Voltaire  was  cuntiucd 
aoiM  months.  On  lieiqg  released,  he  wes  ordered  to 
leave  tlie  eountry,  end  he  emne  to  England,  where  he 
found  a  state  of  opinion  more  congenial  to  his  own  than 
in  France.  Tl>c  writings  of  Woolston,  Tindal.  Collins,  and 
others  of  the  •-nme  cliLss,  were  tlien  in  \u;,'-ue;  Ireetliiiik- 
ing  opinions  weie  generally  diffused  ;  and  l)e.>;deH  this,  the 
discoveries  of  Newton  and  the  philosopli\  i/i  Lucke  had 
given  an  impulse  to  men's  minds  in  Mnglaod,  wliicb 
jdaced  this  countiy  at  tiutt  line  in  a  higher  position  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  Europe  than  she  has  ever  occupied 
since.  Voltaire  had  sufTered  injustice  in  France  from  the 
arbitrajy  exercise  of  power;  and  he  had  a  foretaste  of 
what  he  mii^ht  expect  from  the  intolerance  of  liie  church. 
In  England  he  smv  a  country  in  which  j)ei-sc>iial  liberty 
was  secure,  and  in  which  the  priesthood  iuul  lost  the  power 
of  persecution.  His  residence  in  Eogleadt  and  the  society 
which  lie  saw,  exercised  a  stioog  infloenee  on  ban,  init  it 
was  tlie  leligimia  rather  than  Ihe  politieel  fieedmn  of 
Saglaad  wM  he  admiied.  Bie  ootioa  of  fiboty  ym 


the  liberty  of  writing  against  priests  and  religion.  I:| 
England  he  wjoSe  his  tragedy  of  '  Brutus,' and  in  \12ii, 
according  to  MaimontelV  prelkce,  anpeared  tlie  fiii4 
edition  at  the  '  Henriade,  which  the  author  himself 
superintended.  It  was  printed  at  London,  with  a  dedic^ 
tion  in  English, by  the  author,  to  Queen  Caroline,  the  wi£e 
of  C!iHn-;;c  II.  The  edition  bears  the  date  1728,  and  not 
172G,  which  is  a  uiauifesl  mistake  of  Marmontel.  Tlie 
work  was  published  by  subscription,  and  produced  the 
author  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  In  England  also  li^ 
sketched  the  '  Lettrcs  Philosophiques,'  called  also  the 
'  Lettces  sur  lea  Anglais^*  wliich  ap|ieared  some  tiquf  a^Le^ 
His  residenee  hi  England  was  about  three  yearn,  "i . , .  , 
^^lltaire  returned  to  Paris,  and  for  some  time  lived  a 
quiet  life,  dividing  his  time  bi  t  .M  k  U  lite.ur}  labour  aud 
commerciftl  spLcubitions,  which  tiuuid  out  profitable. 
He  also  gained  some  money  in  a  Intli  ry.  Iti  17^W  Uie 
celebrated  actress  Adrienne  Li  iuMcur  died,  and  the 
usual  rites  of  sepulture  were  refuse^!  t,o  her  because  she 
was  an  aetreaa.  Voltaire  vrrote  soine  v^s  on  the  mode 
in  which  she  was  buried,  full  ot  Sn<Iii[nant  invrefive.  .md 
immediately  withdrew  to  Roueni  pfeferidiiig  that  he  was 
going  to  England,  in  order  to  avoid  a  third  visit  to  the 
Bastille,  which  he  apprehended.  At  Rouen  he  printed  Ills 
'  History  of  Charles  XII.  of  Swedt  ii,*  for  whic-h  he  hiul 
collected  materials  during  his  residence  in  England  r^||L 
also  his  '  Lettres  Philosuphiques.'  The  publicatioii  o^fS 
Lettres  raised  afresh  s'l  tm,  the  violence  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  quite  d:sijrrj,ortionnte  to  the  occasion  :  they 
are  not  the  work.s  of  Voltaire  v.Mth  h;.->  ei;ciiiii.'» 

eould  most  complain  of.  Volt  aire  got  out  of  the  wav  in 
order  to  avoid  a  fresh  exile,  which  was  denounced  against 
him.  His  friends  however  con\iaced  those  in  autnoi^^ 
that  the  publication  of  the  Lettres  was  owing  to 'the' 
treachery  of  a  bioden  end  Voltaire  obtained  Mrmiasioa  te 
return  to  Puis.  Bnt  the  ■  Epttre  ii  Vranie,*  which  had 
been  long  in  MS.,  was  now  printed,  and  the  author  was 
threatened  with  a  fresh  prosecution,  which  he  avoided  by 
disinireiiuously  disavowin::  it,  and  attributing  tiie  work  to 
the  Abbe  de  C'haulieu,  who  liad  been  dead  for  some  time. 
To  escape  all  further  trouble,  Voltaire  deteimined  to  retlr^ 
for  a  time  from  iVuis.  Uts  own  succcasliil  specukiioiiii: 
and  what  he  had  inherited  (Vom  his  ftther  and  nis  brotfaer| 
had  given  him  a  bniichonu'  fortune.  He  had  also  frirmwj 
a  comieclion  with  Madame  du  Cbastelet,  the  wife  of  the 
Marquis  du  (.'hastelct,  a  v.onian,  though  fomi  of  p\€tlgttit^ 
possessing  acquirements  which  are  very  unusual  in  hdr 
own  sex,  and  not  common  in  the  other.  rCHAsnEi.ET.1 
Her  studies  were  geometn'  and  mctaphj-sics,  put  she  could 
relish  poetry  and  polite  litemture.  She  'MtQftd  with  Vol> 
taire  to  Cirey,  on  the  borden  of  Champagne  etid  Lomdnei 
where  they  fed  a  life  of  study  and  retirement,  intermplea 
and  varied  by  an  occasional  quarrel.  At  Cirey  Voltaire 
wrote  several  of  his  plays,  *  Alrire,'  '  Mahomet,'  *  MtVojie,* 
and  others  ;  and  be  collected  materials  for  the  *  Es^ai  sur 
les  Moeurs  et  I'Esprit  des  Nations,'  which,  with  all  its 
defects,  is  one  of  his  best  worics.  Here  also  he  finished 
his '  Pucelle/  which  he  had  commenced  some  time  liefore. 
Several  firagmcnts  of  it  had  been  circulated  before  he  Jell 

Paris. 

It  was  in  the  year  173G,  during  his  residence  at  Cireyi 
that  a  correspondence  commenced  belvveen  Prince  Fre- 
derick, the  son  of  Frederick  William,  king  of  Prussia,  and 
Voltaire ;  it  began  by  Frederick  writing  to  him  to  express 
his  admiration,  and  to  solicit  the  Ikvour  of  Voltaire's  lite-' 
rajy  counsel.  Voltaire^  reridenee  at  Cirey  was  not  unin- 
ternipted.  lie  visited  Paris,  and  also  on  several  occasions 
left  France,  bnt  bis  movements  are  not  easily  traced. 
Voltaire  was  at  l}ni>sels  with  Madame  du  Cluistelet,  in 
17-JO,  when  Frederick  William  died,  and  he  soon  received 
an  invitation  from  his  successor  Frederick  to  visit  him. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  new  king  of  FinuMa  and  Voltaire 
took  place  at  a  small  chtteau  near  Clevee,  and  Is  described^ 
by  Voltaire  in  his  amusing  Memoircs.  When  Fn'derick  was 

Srincc-royal,  he  had  written  a  treatise  entitled  *  Anti- 
lachiavel,'  wbieh  be  sent  to  ^^l!taire,  who  was  then  at 
Brussels,  to  correct  and  get  it  i  linted.  \ Oltaire  bad  given 
it  to  a  Dutch  bookseller,  but  on  the  accession  of  I  rederick,' 
seeing  what  his  ^litical  schemes  were,  and  aotidpatiogl^ 
as  he  savs,  the  mvastoo  of  Silena,  he  sugijealed  to 
mivei^  that  this  was  not  precisely  the  time  for  the  <  Anfi^ 
Meehlard*  to  appear,  and  he  obtained  tlie  king's  pendtf'' 
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Holland .  But  the  bookseller's  demands  were  high ;  and  4he 
king,  who  did  not  like  Miting  with  his  money,  and  was  at 
mat  not  sorry  to  aee  hft  irork  printed,  jwfrmKl  having  it 

pabHshed  for  nothing  to  payinc:  aiiytlutig  m  order  to 
stop  the  publication.    This  is  \'u!taii'«  's  account  of  the  I 
tran^ction.    While  Voltaire  was  in  Holland  the  imperor  j 
Charles  VI.  died,  and  Frederick  began  to  make  preparations . 
for  his  campaij^s.  Voltaire  visited  him  at  Berlin,  but  on 
Frederick'a  aetting  oat  for  Sileaia,  he  retamed  to  Brussels. 
From  Bnweli  fae  went  to  liRe.  where  his  tragedy  of 
•Mahomet'  was  acted  (,1741),  but  though  he  had  at  fii-st  [ 
obtained  the  i>ermission  ot  the  ('anJinal  dt'  Fleury  to  have  ; 
it  acted  at  Paris,  tlie  rejircsentatiou  wri-  juLveuled  by  the  | 
intri^rnes  of  some  zealots,  who  isaw  or  attected  to  see  in  it 
an  in  eligioua  tendency.  'Mahooiet' was  not  acted  at  Paris 
tiH  1731.  • 

*  On  the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Fleuiy,  in  1743,  Voltaire 
aspired  to  fill  his  place  in  the  Acadeniie  Franraise.  Tlie 
King  Louis  XV,,  Ins  uiistross  ttu'  duclu-ss  of  Cliiiteauroux, 
and  the  public  were  in  his  favour:  l)ut  Maiurepus,  the  seci-e- 
tary  of  state,  was  opposed  to  lum,  and  successl'ully  in- 
trigued with  Bover,  aflerwards  bishop  of  Mirepinx,  to  ex- 
dude  Voltaire  from  the  AcatUmie.  Bojer  lepreaented  to 
9ie  king  that  it  wonld  be  naeaadal  fivauefan  nrobne  man 
an  Voltaire  to  succeed  aeai^Dnal;  and  the  feny  yielded 
to  his  representations. 

At  tills  (.1  i>is  France  was  threatened  both  by  Austria  and 
England,  and  it  was  tliought  prudent  to  secure  tlie  alliance 
of  the  king  of       "  " 


The  Due  de  Richelieu  and  the 
favourite  mistreaa  conceiired  the  deflm  of  aending  Vol- 
taire to  him.  and,  the  better  to  conceal  the  okjeet  of  the 

misnon,  Voltaire  made  his  quarrel  with  Boyem  pretext 
Ibr  leaving  France.  The  king  approved  of  the  scheme, 
and  Voltaire,  who  wa.^  well  Curuislicd  with  niouev  fur  Ium 
journey,  set  out  for  Herlin  by  way  of  Holhind.  '  lie  was 
well  received  by  Frederick,  who  waa  then  living  at  Pots- 
dam, the  kind  of  life  which  he  emtinued  em  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  which  Voltaire  haa  depicted 
ao  inimitany  in  his  M^moires.  His  nlis^ioa  uus  to  sound 
Frederick  as  lo  his  views,  and  he  suecectU  d  in  drauinir  from 
hiir.  a  favourable  declaration.  Voltaire  returned  to  I'ans, 
having  executed  his  commission  t>etter  than  most  diplo- 
matists, as  the  event  showed :  in  the  following  spring 
Frederick  made  a  new  treaty  with  Louia  and  Mlvaoced 
into  Bohemia  with  one  hundred  thouand  men,  while  the 
Auatriaoa  were  engaged  in  Alsace.  But  Voltaire  w  as  left 
without  his  rewaitl.  Hie  mistress  was  vexed  that  all  Vol- 
taire's letters  from  Berlin  had  pa>-L(i  tlirous^h  the  hands  of 
.Madame  du  Ciiastelct,  instead  of  htr  own  :  she  ifvenged 
herself  by  causing  the  dismissal  ul  M.  Amelot,  tlie  minis- 
ter for  foreign  alt'aira,  from  whom  Voltaire  had  received  his 
inKtnictioiu,  and  Voltaire's  hopca  were  thus  disappointed. 

The  miairesa  herself  was  soon  dismi&sed  ;  and  on  her 
death,  which  followed  shortly  nller,  it  was  necessary  for 
I.ii  iis  \i)  ha\i-  ;i  new  favourite,  ;uul  Madenioi-selle  Poisson, 
suljsequeuUy  known  as  Madimie  de  Pompadour,  filled  the 
vacant  place.  Voltaire  was  alreadv  acquainted  with  her, 
and.  OS  he  says,  w&t  in  her  conndence.  Througli  her 
interest  he  was  made  one  of  the  forty  membera  of  the 
Academic,  in  tlie  place  of  Bouhier  (174(J) :  and  he  was 
also  appointed  historiographer  of  France,  and  received  the 
place  of  gentilhomme  ordinaire  de  la  chanibrc  du  i  h.  •  I 
concluded,"  says  Voltaire,  •  that  to  make  the  smallest  fur- 
tun",  it  was  better  to  sav  four  word^  to  the  ndnlceaa  of  a 
king  than  to  write  a  hundred  volumes.' 

During  their  residence  at  Cirey,  Voltaiie  and  Madame 
du  Chastelet  occa^onally  visited  king  Stanislaus  at  his  little 
court  of  Luneville,  wlucn  Voltaire  hu.s  sketched  in  his  usual 
haj)py  way.  Madame  du  (;lla^tcI^■t  died  m  tin-  palace  of 
Stanislaus  (August,  174'J),  a  few  days  alter  havuig  been 
brovight  to  bed.  Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  and  resumed  his 
literary  laboius.  Xing  Frederick,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
induce'  liim  to  vidt  Pruasia  diuii^  the  lifetime  of  Madame 
du  Chastelet,  now  renewed  his  invitation,  and  after  some 
hesiiaticrn  Voltaire  went  to  him  in  1730.  He  had  apart- 
uiciits  a.ssi;;iUHl  to  him  at  Potsilam,  a  pension  of  2((,0*W 
francs,  a  chamberlains  f^old  kcv,  and  a  cross  of  merit. 
His  duties  wcit  to  correct  his  majesty's  writings,  which  was 
rather  an  irksome  occupation.  The  profeeaHons  of  Frederick 
were  not  mwerc  ;  and  Voltaire  eould  not  always  prevent 
exnreasiora  eac^ng  him  wliiuh  were  reported  to  the  lung, 
and  were  far  from  complimentaiy.  To  coniet  nedexiak'a 
l^kench  vcr>r»  without  laughing  at  them  wi»  impomi- 
P.      No.  l&i  1. 


ble.  The  hiitorj*  of  hta  reaulence  ht  Phissia  Is  hilefly 

sketched  in  Voltaire's  *  Memoires.'  Vollaii  ■  al  Inst  '-at. 
away,  'with  a  pn)mise,'  as  he  says. 'to  rcUim,  ;;ud  the 
fii-m  resolution  never  to  m  c  him  ag.ain  :'  Iiis  vc^!dc^u■l"  in 
Pnissia  was  three  ycai-s.  On  his  return,  an  odd  adventure 
befel  him  at  Frankfort.  He  v,  ns  anosted  by  a  pei>.on 
named  Freytag.  the  resident  of  the  king  of  Prussia  at 
Frankfort,  who  demanded  bfliim,  in  hta  baiiNUtons  FVench, 
Toeuvre  de  poeahie'  of  the  king  his  ra sister.  A  (Vw 
copies  of  this  precious  vohime  of  Frederick's  poetiy  had 
been  printed  privately  and  distributed  Viy  the  king  ainoii^ 
his  favouiites:  Voltaire  had  been  honoured  with  one.  Tlie 
poetry  had  been  left  behind  at  Leipzij^,  and  Voltaire  woa 
obliged  to  w  ait  at  Frankfort  till  it  came,  when  it  waa  de- 
livered up  to  the  resident.  Frederick  probably  feared 
that  Voltaire  would  make  some  use  of  the  book  of 

Soetry  to  his  prejudice,  as  it  contained  many  satirical  le- 
ections  on  crowned  heads  ant!  other  jicisons.  Even  nTtfi- 
the  surrender  of  the  book,  Voll.iire  and  his  niece  Madame 
Denis,  who  had  joined  him  at  Krankloi  t.  were  detained  la^jT 
Freytag  on  some  miserable  pretexts,  and  kept  prisoner  in 
an  hotel  for  twelve  days.  He  was  robbed  of  pajt  of  ht< 
property,  and  compelled  to  fw  the  expenses  of  his  de- 
tention. At  last  orders  came  Irom  Berlin,  and  Voltaire 
and  his  niece  were  allowed  to  continue  their  joiHney  to 
Mayence.  It  was  not  lonj;  after  this  ad\  ciiture  of  Fiank- 
foit,  while  the  memory  of  tlie  treatment  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  king  of  Prussia  was  fresh,  that  Voltaire 
wrote  those '  Mf  moires*  which  are  disgi-aceful  to  hiinself.and 
affixinftmy  on  the  name  of  Frederick.  Itiaaaidthat  he  kept 
the  mnnosc  riot  by  him.  bat  that  two  copies  were  made  wiln- 
out  his  knowledge,  a  statement  wliidi  is  not  very  credible. 
Upon  his  subsequent  reconciliation  with  the  king,  it  is 
said  that  he  burnt  the  mannserijjt  ;  but  one  of  the  two 
copies,  thus  surreptitiously  obtained,  was  printed  among 
his  posthumous  works. 

After  a  short  time  Voltaire  fixed  himself  at  Colmar  for 
a  few  montlis  (1754),  while  Madame  Dents  waa  at  VtaiM 
for  the  purpose  of  asceilainina;  if  he  could  safely  upturn 
there.  A  new  trouble  now  befel  him.  A  Dutch  book- 
seller, who  hail  obtained  in  some  way,  Init  it  i>  not  said 
how,  an  untiiiished  MS.  of  the  'Essai  sur  les  Mueunt  et 
I'Esprit  des  Nations,'  published  it  under  the  title  of 
'Abr6g£  d'Hietoire  Universelle,  par  .M.  de  Voltaire.'  Some 
parta  which  had  been  purposely  suppresscnl  by  the  Dntch 

Iniblisher  made  the  work  appear  an  attack  on  crowned 
leads  and  priests.  Voltaire  got  the  ^cenLune  MS.  hum 
Paris,  and  snowed  by  a  compaiisou  of  the  two  MSS.,  lor- 
mally  drawn  up  by  a  notary,  that  the  jiasba^es  had  Ijcen 
suppreaaed  with  a  najigaant  deaign  to  injure  him.  This 
stoiy  ia  in  naiqr  reaMaa  very  iniurobable :  Voltaire  had 
never  had  any  aeniplca  about  pumiahing  hia  worka  under 
assumed  names,  or  denying  the  authorahip  of  anything 
when  it  suited  his  i)uipose :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  coiijecttuc 
how  his  nianuscri))t  should  siet  al;n:atl  willunit  hin  eon- 
sent,  or  that  the  real  nianusciipt  should  ha\c  been  kit  at 
Paris  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  recover  it.  Tlie  dilTi- 
culty  ia  hardly  diminished  if  we  aasume  that  Voltaire  liod 
poaaeaaed  two  copies  of  the  MS.  In  lact,  the  mode  in 
which  this  MS.  fell,  as  it  is  sakl,  into  the  handa  of  the 
Dutch  publisher  is  lell  unexplained. 

At  lenic'h  wearied  with  his  laniblinir  unsettled  hfcafler 
suendine;  a  few  )  ears  in  the  territory  of  i..iusantie  and  in 
tiiatof  Geneva,  be  bought  an  estate  at  Tourney  and  another 
at  Feroey.  both  in  the  Pays  de  Gex,  and  he  linally  settled 
at  Feniey,  where  he  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
as  much  tranquillity  as  Iiis  character  would  allow.  He  re- 
built the  house,  laid  out  gardens,  kept  a  good  table,  and 
had  crowds  of  \isitoi-s  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  His 
pa.ssion  for  the  stage  was  unabated.  He  had  a  small 
theatre,  in  which  he  sometimes  acted  himself,  and  occa- 
nonally  procured  the  services  of  the  first  actora  of  the  day. 
He  waa  alao  a  benefactor  to  the  neighbourhood.  A  UtUe 
town  grew  up  around  him  out  of  a  miaeraUe  village ;  new 
houses  were  built  at  hia  own  eoet :  and  he  encoiiraffed 
and  jtroduced  a  body  of  skilful  ailisans  who  became  ce- 
lebrated through  all  Kurupi-.  He  even  rebuilt  the 
chiircli  at  his  own  e\pen>e.  Hul  his  hasty  proceetiini^s  in 
this  matter  brought  huu  into  diihculties.  He  had  ne- 
glected certain  necessary  forms  in  his  demolition  of  the  old 
church,  and  had  ordered  a  lame  wooden  cnicifix*  which 
atood  in  ftont  of  the  porch,  to  M  thrown  dmen*  Hbevmi 
irant  to  Am  W  to  pifMh  ft  Nmon  in  the  church  against 
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Wu-ii.  Lij,  ..iii'i  wiw  luadf  to  the  Inshop  of  ilic  (iioccso- 
(•r  thCfi^  irrpcu'iiiii  ics,  ami  Voltaiu'.  in  owU  r  to  (juict  mat- 
ters, went  (hiouurl)  the  cereinuiiy  oi  taking  the  cotiiiuuiiion 
in  the  church  of  Feniey  ;  an  act  oi'  undoubted  hypociUy, 
whii-h  however  was  not  the  oalv  one  of  which  he  was 
truilty.  In  the  following  year,  17oi>.  the  hUhop  Of  AttOecy 
\  Ibi-bidiieti  all  prie;,tr,  to  conu  -^^  hina,  give  lum  bIhoIu- 
liiiti.  or  allow  him  to  take  Uie  <'u;iimunion.  Upon  this 
\  .li'nin.'  ■link'  to  his  lied,  i  iett'i  k'.i  d  he  was  dyiiitT,  Juid 
compclied  a  Caputluii  to  admiiu^tei  to  him  all  the  offices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chmcii  whieh  a  true  bcliuver  could 
claim.  The  whole  farce  was  certitied  on  the  i^pot  by  a 
notary.  The  philosophers  of  Paris,  whose  anti-ruligious 
opiaioDS  went  beyond  ttiose  of  Voltaiie,  looked  on  him 
with  contempt,  and  all  pious  Christians  were  shocked  by 
ihi>  h\po('ii!ic'a1  iinyiieiy  of  an  oM  man  wbo Mtt now up- 
v.ai(U  ol  seventy  years  of  acfe. 

During  his  long  residence  at  F'orney.  Voltaire's  literary 
activity  was  untiring.  His  rancour  against  priebts  and  the 
ChruiUan  religion  was  now  grown  inveterate ;  and  in  the 
retiremeat  of  bis  old  age  he  poured  forth  an  unt;eMin|f  tor^ 
rent  of  ridicule,  invective,  and  ribaldry  atrjiinirt  ali  that 
b'.  lievere  iri  reve'ation  ho!(l  nio'-t  sarie  l.  atal  x-  hirh  those 
wlu)  leliiae  Iheii  belief  t^enerallv  treat  with  uin  t  iit  ii'spect. 
IIii>WOik-i  ap|M'ared  umler  various  naniei.  and  he  Me\er 
scrupled  to  disavow  tiiem  when  he  found  it  convenient, 
tbouith  sudl  disavowals  must  have  been  useless,  inasmuch 
as  notxxty  can  miatake  the  autboiahip  of  anything  that 
Voltaire  has  wiitten.  The  poem  of  the  'Piicelle,'  whidi 
H«>  had  eonunenced  about  17:)*).  added  to  the  number  of 

i>  vnemies.  Its  indecency  and  the  ridieule  of  Micred 
.1  i  --hoeked  aU  sohi.';-  pcoiile  ;  but  it  was  the  satirical 
allusions  to  living  persons  that  raised  up  the  most  active 
<inmity  against  -the  author.  It  is  probable  enough,  as  he 
iaya,  that  he  never  intended  to  print  it  in  its  original  lorni ; 
but  it  wes  weU  known  to  his  friends,  who  had  copies  of 

ome  cantos,  and  parts  of  it  had  been  recited  in  various 
oompaiiie*.  Abn-it  I75S  it  appeared  in  print  at  Fi-ankfort. 
though  with  the  tit!«  of  I/)nvain,  and  Voltaire  disavowed 
it.  A-i  H!Aial,  it  haii  been  printed  uoni  a  cnpy  w  hich  had 
leen  stolen  from  tiie  author  or  hi.i  friends  1  Ari  i-tiwi  im  nt 
des  edit«ur$  de  Crdition  de  h't'/it),  a.  misfortune  to  which 
the  worloi  of  Voltaire  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  ex- 
posed ;  it  is  also  said  that  it  contained  '  en-  s  which  Vol- 
taire had  not  written,  and,  what  itnu  .x  1  bahle, 'other 
venses  wliich  iio  could  not  allow  to  stand,  tuu  aii^ic  the  cir- 
cumstances to  whieh  these  veises  alluded  were  changed.' 
Seteral  other  editions  appeared  without  ^  oltBire's  consent  ; 
one  at  London  la  1757<  and  another  at  Pa; is  in  1759.  It 
was  not  tjli  17G2  that  Voltaue  published  .in  edition  of  the 
*PuveUe,'  which  ma  varydinerent  from  all  the  others, 
aod  purged  of  nueh  ttnt  was  offenave :  H  was  reprinted 

in  1774,  with  .soni«  altei-ations  and  consitlerable  additions,  - 
and  this  i>  the  text  of  tiie  •  I'ucelle  *  whicii  now  appears  in  , 
tlie  be^t  e<Ution8. 

His  iiteiary  quarrels  and  his  extensive  corret.pondence 
alaoflimished  the  old  age  of  Voltaire  with  constant  em- 
ployment. He  had  created  a  host  of  enemieSi  and  he  had 
.0  dettnd  himself  against  tlieir  incesnnt  attacks.  He 
poured  upon  them  invective  and  ridicule,  without  measure 
and  without  Hhamc.  He  had  generously  offered  Rousseau 
an  a.v.  i  ni  in  his  hou^.  while  he  vta-s  pei>.eei!t.  il  Air  lis  1 
'  Kmiie.'  Konsseau  refused  the  otter  wilti  his  usual 
bmtaiit).  and  Voltaire  repaid  him  with  a  torrent  of  abuse. 
His  coiT>^[)ondeiice  during  his  residence  at  Ferney  Ibims 
A  valu-'ibie  part  of  his  works.  He  contributed  some 
iitt-iAry  articles  to  the  *  EncyclopMie,'  whioh  was  then 
pvijlis!  ing  at  Paris  under  the  direction  of  DVUembert 
,\n':  Hiiie  ot.  His  correspondence  with  D  Alembcrt  on 
.he  •  i  jic;,  elop'dif  '  is  exceedin;ily  intere.-ting ;  it  a&jists 
.1I  lo  ;nnig  some  idea  of  the  slate  cf  Tiatice  at  that 
time,  in  which aso-called  philoMjpliir  paity,  incoouderable 
in  -lumbers,  was  opposed  to  a  large  majority  of  ignorant 
bigots  aod  hypocritical  libertines.  There  was  enough  of 
superstition  and  intolerance  to  excite  the  contempt  and 
louse  the  indignation  of  all  reflecting  tne:!,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  character  of  \  oitaire  it  shuiild  never  l)e  for- 
j'otten  what  the  state  of  BOciet\  tlu  n  was.  He  had  be- 
come reconciled  to  his  old  pupil  Frederick,  and  kept  up  a 
emiespondence  with  him,  though  he  forgot  to  burn  the 
unfortunate  '  M^moirea.'.  He  uso  corresponded  with  the 
cmiireBs  Catherine  IL  of  Russia,  whose  letters  to  Vohaira 
are  soaifl  «f  the  most  agreeable  in  the  whoia  eoUaetitm. 


But  he  had  other  occupations  in  hii>  retirement,  which 
show  us  another  and  iiiorc  pleading  side  of  hii  character. 
He  heard  that  a  grand- jiiece  of  the  dramatist  Comeille 
was  in  distress.  She  was  invited  to  Ferney,  where  ab|i 
received  a  good,  and  it  is  sMd  *  even  a  Christian  cduiuip 
tion,*  thoum  the  exact  meaning  of  thk  expression  may  be 
doubtful,  10  rentier  her  in  >o!iic  nieaNiu  e  independent  of 
him,  Voltaire  undertook  an  t  Jition  ui  Iid  ancestor's  plays 
with  notes;  and  tlie  profits  of  the  undeitaking  were  given 
to  her  for  her  marriage  poiliun.  The  altaxr  ol°  Cala#  is 
well  known.  Ihie  uoiortunate  old  man,  who  waa  A 
Calvinist,  was  convicted  at  T9ulouae  (1762)  of  murdering 
his  son,  u.i.d  the  alleged  motive  was  to  prevent  him  em- 
bracing the  Roman  (^thoHc  faith.  The  lather  was  broken 
on  the  wheel,  and  the  family  came  to  Geneva  for  refuge. 
Voltaire  rei  eived  them  kindly.  He  made  himself  ac- 
quainted w  all  the  facts  of  this  horrible  case,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  Calas  was  innocent.  He  resolved  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  unforti^oate  family,  and  be  neypr 
rested  till  he  bad  accompUshed  tlus.  llis  peiiM>nal  f^- 
erliom*  his  purse,  and  his  pen  were  employra.  in  a  eauf  s 
which  was  worthy  of  his  best  powers'.  If  hi«  natred  of 
fanaticism  -fimii'nt.  ,1  hi^  e\e:*ions  it  must  be  allowed 
that  his  t;i-'ni-ruiis  leeluii^s  ai-.u  wete  abundantly  pittved. 
The  sentence  of  the  pailiameut  uf  Toulouse  w;is  annulled, 
and  the  due  de  C'hoiseul,  who  was  then  ill  ppwer,  made 
amends  to  the  fiuuily  of  Calaa,  ao  flv  afi  reparation  could 
be  made,  out  of  the  public  tieaninri  for  the  wrongs 
to  them  by  an  ignorant  and  bigotea  tribunal. ' 

Vohaiji  w.os  now  eighty-four  years  of  age.  IFis  niece, 
Madame  l)eiii>,  who  wa-s  weary  of  her  lonji  letiiement  at 
Ferney,  peisuaded  liim  tovi>it  Pari>.  He  aiii\id  therec^ 
the  lUth  of  Febniaiy,  177H,  aiai  wa:i  received  with  enlhu- 
riaam  by  all  lauks,  except  bv  the  court  and  the  clergy.  ^ 
succession  of  visitora  crowded  his  apartments,  aoid  he  was 
kept  in  a  ktate  of  constant  excitement.  'A  violent  hemor- 
rhage came  on  and  threatened  his  life,  and  he  sought  a 
conciliation  with  the  church:  he  said  he  did  not  wish  his 
body  to  be  depii,  id  of  Christian  burial.  The  ALLc 
I  danthier  obtained  i'loin  him  a  declaiation  that  he  would 
die  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  that  he  asked  pardon 
of  God  and  the  church  for  his  sins.  His  disoider  abated, 
and  he  transferred  his  thoughts  firom  the  church  to  Oie 
theatre,  where  he  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  since  li3s 
arrival  at  Paris.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  oii  which  he 
was  present  at  a  sitting  of  the  Academic,  he  atten  led  the 
sixth  representation  of  his  tragedy  of  *  Irene.'  Between 
the  two  i)ieces  his  bust  wiis  placed  on  the  stage  and 
crowned  bv  all  the  actors.  From  the  theatre  he  was  aii> 
comnanicd  to  his  hotel  by  crowds,  who  cheered  ht^ 
loudly,  and  called  out  the  titles  of  his  principal  works, 
among  which  the  *1*ueel!e*wa8  not  forgotten.  Turning 
'  to  then:,  ho  said,  'Vou  will  stifle  mo  with  io>es.'  lie  was 
detained  at  Paris  loncer  than  he  intended,  chiefly  owit^ 
to  the  management  of  iiis  niece,  who  could  not  Lear  to  re- 
turn to  the  solitude  of  Ferney;  but  the  delay  v^  as  fat4^. 
Voltaire's  feeble  frame  was  exhausted  by  this  round  of 
excitement;  and hia literaiy labours,  which  he  stiU  cbo- 
tinued,  and  tiie  immoderate  use  6t  coffee,  brought  on 'a 
strangury,  to  which  he  had  been  subject.  Seeing  ffiat 
his  strength  was  failing,  the  Abbe  Migimf,  l,:s  epbc-A, 
1  brought  to  him  the  eur6  of  St.  Sulpice  and  tl.e  Al  be 
Gauthier.  Tlie  details  of  his  death-bed  are  contradictory : 
he  seems  to  have  been  exhausted,  and  only  to  havettlfbed 
to  die  quietly.  The  Abb£  Gauthier  signed  a  paper,  hi 
which  he  declared  that  be  was  sent  for  at  the  request  of 
Voltaire,  but  found  him  too  far  gone  to  be  confessed.  Ffe 
died  on  the  30th  May,  177R.  The  cmf-  of  St.  Sulpice 
officially  refused  to  iuti.-  the  body  of  Voltaire,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  renounced  all  his  rights  in  the  matter.  The 
body  wa-s  taken  by  night  to  the  abbey  of  SccHi^ics,  which 
Mig'nut  had  in  commendam,  where  it  was  buried,  on  the 
production  of  the  renunciation  of  the  cur£  of  St.  Sulpice, 
the  certificate  of  the  Abb^  Gauthier,  and  a  profesnon  of 
*lkiOi  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Ron-an,*  made  by  Volhdtt 
about  six  weeks  In  fore  his  death.  The  liishop  of  Troycs, 
Joseph  de  Harral,  hearincr  that  it  was  intended  to  buty 
Voltaire  in  the  abbey  of  Scelli(?rc<,  issued  an  order,  dated 
the  2nd  June,  1778,  to  the  prior,  by  which  he  Ibrbade  the 
interment.  The  order  came  too  late,  for  the  funeral  was 
over ;  but  the  prior  lost  his  place.  Tlie  letter  of  the  flrior, 
in  r^djr  to  tho  birtioi^  alatea  all  the  cfa«aaiitaie«a  or  the 
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fntitled  to  Christian  burial.    The  bones  of  Voltaire  rt- 

wainc'd  undi.stuihwl  till  th"  Revolution,  when  they  wore 

brought  back  to  Paris  md  iotcired  in  the  Fantlwon. 
The  worku  of  Volttire  tn  thm  urmgti  in  ttie  edition 

ti  Leauieo,  Puit,  1820,  70  volumes,  8vo.,  of  which  the 

l»it  VoTtime  consist*  of  a  copious  imk-x.    '  Vic  de  Voltaire 

par  !e  Marquis  de  Condoicet.  Mf-  moires,'  &c.,  vol.  i.  ; 

'Theatre,'  voisi.  ii.-ix.,  containing  his  tragedies  and  eo- 

'niRdies;  '  Discours  »ur  la  TmgMie,'  addressed  to  Loitl 

Bolitigbroke ;   the   translation  of  Shal»pere*8    ♦  Julius 

C-r-ar,"  ^S:c. ;  •  1^  Henriade,'  vol.  x.,  with  the  prefaces  of 

.tlMkiDg  of  Pniwift  md  Mamnontel ;  '  PuceDe,'  vol.  xi. ; 

*PoSrie8,*  YoJi.  xn.-xir.,  containing  his  odes  uid  his 

mbcellaneous  poems,  which  are  ver^  numerous ;  *  Essais 

•ttr  1e»  M(rure,'  vols,  xv.-xviii. ;  '  SiCele  de  Louis  XIV.' 

vo!s.  XIX.  XX. ;  'Si«cle  de  Louia  XV.' vol.  xxi. ;  '  Histoire 

de  Charles  XII.,'  vol.  xxii. ;  'Histoire  de  RusBie,' to). 

niSt;  *  Animlei  d«  I'Btnpirc,'  vol.  xxiv. :  '  Histoire  du 

nHmpnt^'  vol.  nr. ;  '  Mdlwige*  Historiqnes,'  vols. 

MtTi.,  XTvri.  ;  *  FdlHiqnes  et  Legislation,'  vols,  xxviii. 

xxix.,  of  which  the  lattor  contains  a  full  account  of  the 

Affair  of  Cala-s;  '  Physique,'  vol.  xxx.,  which  contains  his 

physical  \vritiii?:s.  which  wore  rompcwed  durin;;  his  in- 
timacy with  Madame  du  Cha&telet.    Among  these  is  liis 

'  Kl<'ra6ns  de  la  Philosophie  d«  Newton,'  dedicated  to 

Madame  du  Chostelet.  At  the  time  when  this  work  was 

written  almoet  el)  the  FVench  philosophere  were  Cwterims ; 

Manpertuib  and  Clairaut,  both  of  whom  were  flicn  very 

yoiinu,  were  exceptions;  *  Pliilosophie.'  vol;.,  xxxi.-xxxiv., 

containing  hi*  metaphysical  writmps ;  'La  Hihle  expH- 

fjuAc,' See.    His  attacKs  on  Christianity  are  not  expressed 

w  ith  decency,  and  he  is  Kuilty  of  gross  piwcrsion  of  ikcts. 

His  iud^rment  of  lb«  philoeophioAl  wntings  of  others  is 

neither  exaot  nor  proftnind.  He  calls  Spinoia  an  atheist, 

which  he  was  not.   Voltaire,  though  a  ticisf,  professed  a 

great  horror  of  atheism  ;  and  in  rcadiii::  all  hi'  philo- 
sophical and  anti-rtligious  works,  it  i*  i  r  ■  >s  ;ary  to  bear 

this  in  mind.    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  co  iiuinid  'dm  with 

the  protc's.>icd  atheist*  of  his  day,  whom  he  hated,  or  at 
least  affected  to  hate,  wd  who  viewed  hit  deisna  with 
contempt.  *  Dialogues,*  vol.  xnv.;  'Diotiomu^  Phi- 
loeophique,'  vols,  xxxvi.-xlii.,  a  wont  which  shows  his 
extenuye  and  discursive  reading,  his  fertility  of  invention, 
anil  his  inveterate  prejudic  es  ;  '  Homan-s'  xliii.  xliv.,  which 
axe  among  his  most  amusing  works,  though  in  many 
respects  far  from  being  unexceptionable ;  '  Fac6ties,'  vol. 
xh-.,  containing,  among  other  thiag8|  '  Les  Questions  sur 
les  Miracles,'  in  letters,  the  first  of  wiach  appeared  in  I76S, 
and  after  the  essay  of  Hume.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  objections  of^ Voltaire,  which  are  in  substance  that 
God  governs  by  unrh;\ii2;i  able  laws,  and  that  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  permit*  any  deviations  from  them.  (This 
subject  is  discussed  in  the  article  Miracles.)  '  Melanges 
Literaires,'  vols,  xlvi.,  xlvii ;  *  Commcntaircs  siirComeilTe,' 
vols,  xlviii.,  xlix. ;  '  Correspondance  avcc  le  Roi  de 
Pnt^-ie,'  vols.  l.-liL ;  the  first  letter  is  from  the  Prince- 
Tto^  al,  dated  Berlin,  8th  August,  173C ;  the  last  in  this 
collection  i',  iVoni  Vi(11uire,  dated  Paris,  1st  of  April,  177^, 
about  two  nionih.s  biiuio  his  death.  'Correspondance 
avec  riiiiperatrice  de  Russie  Catherine  II.,'  vol.  liii. ;  Cor- 
respondaoce  avec  D'Alembert,'  vols.  liv.  Iv. :  thc>se  three 
Vdlume^  eve  perhape  the  most  amusing  part  of  his  cor- 
retpondence.  *  Cocre^ndenee  Gfoirale,'  vola.  IvL^lxix. ; 
eontaioing  lettera  to  vai  ttma  m  great  namber  of  persons 
jQT rank  and  liteiary  distinction. 

To  estimate  the  character  of  Voltaire  correctly,  and  his 
influence  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  would  furnish  ma- 
terials tor  a  large  volume.  He  has  been  the  subject  of 
atmuAt  unqiialraed  panegyric  and  of  unqiuilified  abuse, 
but  ha  deaerfea  nduier.  Sducatioo.  tampeiaaent,  and 
dienmstaacee  placed  him  in  oppontion  to  eitabfMhed 
institutions  :  his  lalunsrs  were  directed  to  destroy,  not 
to  relonu  or  rebuild.  No  man  saw  more  clearly  the 
vicious  and  absurd  parts  of  existing  institutions;  but 
he  could  not  appreciata  the  value  of  that  wliich  had 
been  tested  b\  experience.  Be  had  no  veneration  for 
mitiquity.  Uis.l^abit  of  viewing  the  ridiculous  ude  n:' 
ibingi  became  eo  strong  as  to  dose  his  e^es  to  palpable 
truths.  He  was  the  great  Coryphsus  of  deism,  and  he 
fulfilled  the  piophecy  of  his  preceptor.  It  is  not  true, 
a.^  it  has  been  sometimes  ■..-I'nl,  iliat  hi-  olijeci  \va>  M>%^ly  to  ,  ,«>i 

toot  out  superstition  and  to  aiiuihilate  the  power  oUt  the  i  u'eradw^i-ii  j^aJby;  find,  aly'U^>  eltk;cU>e.   Ue  ^eldo; 
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lus  avowed  object  was  to  destroy  Quiitianify,  and  lus 
sceptical  writings  render  such  avowal  nnneeessaty:  this  is 
then- manifest  design.  He  had  no  deep  convictitiw,  i  x 
cept  we  allow  to  be  such  his  belief  that  a  man  cuuld  not 

perpetrate  the  crime  that  Calas  was  chargetl  witii,  nnd  r> 
vague  indefinite  notii-n  'hat  huninn  nature  was  heUer  thn- 
priests  and  Liijots  suppose  1  it  '.d  '.)e.  He  had  not  the  :.iiu 
plicity  and  sincerity  of  character  lliat  belong  to  truly  eiii 
mind<;,  and  he  was  apparently  incapable  of  fl-iendship  u 
of  strong  attachment,  though  some  instances  are  alK  ged 
in  which  he  retained  his  fKend>hips  to  the  close  of  hii«  liie. 
His  moral  eharacter  partook  cf  the  vices  of  the  n;:.-  to  whi'  h 
he  belonged;  his  intelleclin!  -as  above  it.  The  iauts  oi 
his  character  pervade  his  -.viiii  igB.  Asa  ]>oet,  li,i  lai.>  to 
move  the  passions  strongly,  nor  doe^  he  touch  the  more 
delicate  sympathies  of  our  nature.  His  dramatic  wrilin-^ 
are  defective  as  dramas,  if  we  measure  them  by  our  standard 
of  exoellenee.  He  had  studied  Sha^spere,  and  he  allowed 
him  some  merit,  but  he  preferred  CornolHo  ;  and  st/mo  <  f 
the  most  undoubted  charaeferistics  of  Shakspeie'b  pien; 
dramatic  art  appeared  to  the  poet  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 
merely  the  traits  of  a  Vinr!)aric  a^c.  Yet  his  dramatic  cou- 
ceptio'n  a  often  jn-t  and  vigorous;  many  of  his  scern's 
have  great  artistic  merit,  and  he  aiioandl  in  loOv  tn.f!  v 
and  generous  sentiments.  But  an  affectation  of  phi'ios'  [  t  v 
is  the  fhult  of  all  his  writings:  he  would  always  be  hum'- 
caling  what  he  considered  to  be  great  irulh.s,  and  tluis  we 
have  Voltaire  always  before  ua.  It  is  an  essentia!  ol  dra- 
matic art  that  the  author  shall  never  appear;  but  iu  all 
his  writings  Voltaire  is  always  app  jeiit. 

The  '  Henriade '  of  Voltaire  is  stii]  the  only  French  epic. 
The  subject  is  the  siege  of  Paris,  which  was  commenced 
by  Henri  III.,  and  Henri  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV.. 
who  finally  entered  the  city.  The  action  is  confined  to 
Paris  and  the  field  of  Ivry,  which  decided  the  fortunes  oI' 
Henri  IV,  It  has  arcordiu:rly  an  historical  basis,  and  tl 
main  events  are  niatle  conl'onuablc  to  historic  truth;  i^i; 
poetic  part  consists  of  fictions  intended  to  ai  l  the  develop- 
ment M  the  action,  and  of  allegorieti,  v, iiK-h  are  feeble 
aids,  Mdi  aa  the  joomey  of  Discord  to  llome,  and  the  . 
Temple  of  Love.  Its  maehineiy  is  neither  original  nor 

ffrann,  and  it  is  deficient  in  striking  ev<  ii1s.  It  contsins  a 
ove  episode,  the  nnio  irs  of  Henri  an  i  La  1 
w!)ich  might  as  Wi-11  liavi-  been  a  sejjaia'e 
conne-'lion  it  has  with  the  main  snbji  t.  The  '  Henriade' 
has  been  variously  judged  e  ven  1>\  Fie  ich  cntics,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  has  pronounced  oii  the  whole  an  unfavour- 
able opinion.  The  author  worked  much  and  long  upon  it; 
for  he  had  the  ambition  of  raising  a  monument  which 
should  stand  by  the  side  of  the  epic  poems  of  Crceee  and 
Italy.  To  deny  it  all  i  v'li*  wnnUl  be  nhsurd  ;  it  contains 
many  fine  ami  vigoi\)i  pa-L-ai'-es,  b.it  of  all  the  longer 
works  of  Voltaiie  it  is  j"  ilii;'  'hat  wliieh,  to  a  loreigner 
at  least,  is  the  mo«t  tc^hoc  .  except  the  'Guerre  Civile  de 
Gendve,'  the  dullest  of  al!  his  productions. 

His  '  Pucelle  d'Orltans '  ha^  Iwen  already  mentioned. 
The  subject,  if  one  can  describe  such  a  subject  in  a  few 

the  ATaid  of  Orleans.  The  poem 
^  of  kiiii:  ('harles  VII.  and  ,\gnes 
leans  by  the  Enirlish.  Jeanne  i^ 
and  iroes  to  King  (.'hailcs  at 
udes,  alter  many  adventures,  with 
Voltaire  aimed  to  rival  Ario<ito. 
bnt  it  is  universally  agreed  that  he  has  not  approochrci 
him.  Even  in  its  present  form  tl  e  'Pucelle'  is  oueof  (he 
most  licentious  poems  of  modern  limes,  Ibr  the  correcti' 
of  the  author  principally  related  to  the  jatii  ical  alhiiii,  '. 
All  things  serious  ana  sacred  a.e  Irtfittd  with  riclie  '  •. 
Tlie  poet  riota  in  Ida  liee&ee,and  seems  to  exult  in  his  ^  ' 
tempt  of  decencies  and  relif^on.  Prourietiies  of  time,  plat 
and  oireumatance— an  are  disreraroed;  tbe  'PnccHv'*  i| 
the  reflection  of  Voltaii  e  in  his  mot'i  lively  anu  mo  I  r\- 
travagant  mood.  The  poem  Uaa  gffeal  merits  in  iir'.if;, 
the  versification  i*  easy,  and  numy  tl'  the  dc-i  lipti  .  ,c 
beautiful :  the  exordiums  oreaxrU  cautparu  justly  aU.nutd. 
But  the  '  Puccllc'  ha.s  fixed  a  stain  OD  .the  raofal  cl  in-aeic  »• 
of  Voltaire,  fu;  uhich  all  lis  beauties  cannot  aloiie. 

Tlic  »«:lilify  Bi.ui  facility  of  Voltaire  were  uneq'.r.l  ed. 
His  |;reat  and  di^qursive  reading  eup'pliod  him  w  'i  .• 
infiiiilc  \aiiety  bl^.maticr.  which' he  moulded  into 
variciv  vji  luiui.  Ili.s  safii'<'  anJ      i  irc  a.-,in.  and  his 


'  I",-  Guhrii'lle, 
poem  lor  any 


words,  IS  ,Teanne  d'.-\re, 
coiuirieiiees  wiih  the  !o 
Sorel,  and  the  siege  oi' ; 
armed  by  St.  Dionysi. 
Tours.    The  poem  cone 
the  tiiomph  of  Charles 
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But  he  never  sinks  into  triviality ;  he  is  never  tiresome ; 
lie  IB  always  lively  ami  amusing.  ( 'Icamcss  and  precision 
charaeteiizi  all  liis  \vritin£;.s.  Wlieti  lie  is  superficial, 
uhieli  is  ortcn  the  case,  it  is  ratlier  for  want  of  taking 
])aiiis  to  examine  his  hiibjcct  with  sufficient  care,  than  from 
want  of  power  to  comprehend  it.  We  must  except  the 
oases  w  lierc  his  passions  w  ere  concerned,  and  where  preju- 
dices had  become  inveterate.  Passion  filled  him  with 
malice  and  bitterness,  and  prejudice  made  him  blind. 
His  historical  writings  and  essays  have  peat  merit.  He 
sketched  with  rapidity  and  force :  he  selected  wliat  was 
pertinent  and  characteristic  ;  he  omitted  what  was  trivial 
and  useless.  lie  set  the  example  of  a  better  handling  of 
the  materials  of  histor)*:  he  was  judicioiusly  sceptical, 
tlioii^h  sometimes,  from  deficient  knowledge  and  prejudice, 
unwusoly  incredulous.  He  had  no  exact  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  or  oven  of  the  middle  agi's ;  yet  his  criticism 
eojl^imos  sheds  a  r.iy  of  light  w  here  the  dulltiess  of  mere 
le^Tng  has  left  nothing  but  darkness.  His  writings  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  amendment  of  the  penal  law  of 
France,  and  to  the  destruction  of  many  aljsurd  pre- 
judices. That  they  tended  to  destroy  also  many  of 
those  notions  on  which  society  reposes  for  its  safety, 
is  not  and  cannot  be  denied.  The  prodigious  activity 
and  unwearied  industry  of  Voltaire,  his  long  and  brilliant 
career  of  litcrar)' success,  and  the  influence  which  he  ex- 
ercised on  his  own  generation  and  that  which  imme- 
diately followed,  have  made  him  one  of  the  nio'^f  con- 
spicuous personages  of  the  eighteenth  centurv-.  He  has 
Mill  many  readen>,  and  probably  will  always  nave  some. 
His  best  writings  please  uy  the  mere  charm  of  form,  inde- 
pendent of  the  matter,  and  they  arc  stamped  with  the 
impress  which  genius  alone  can  give.  The  influence  of 
his  opinions  is  probably  not  great  at  present.  He  is  not 
the  writer  for  all  ages:  he  belonged  to  his  own  age,  and 
that  is  passed. 

{T'ie  lie  J'olttiirc,  par  M.  Ic  Marquis  de  Condorcct ;  M(- 
vmrcs  jmtr  servir  <i  la  Vie  de  M.  <ffi  J'oUaire,  Perils  par 
hii-mflmc ;  FJogc  cic  Voltaire,  par  M.  de  la  Harpe  ;  Hio- 
graphie  Urnirrselle,  art.  •  Voltaire ;'  (Euvres  Comjilites 
de  Foltaire,  Paris,  1R20,  70  vols.  8vo.  j 

VOLTAISM.  The  leading  facts  and  principles  of  elcctri- 
c.'il  science  have  been  given  in  the  several  articles  Elec- 
tricity; Elkctko-Chkmistry;  Gai.vanmsm;  Magnetism; 
&c. ;  but  so  rapid  is  our  progress  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, that  the  present  title  has  been  retained  to  allow 
this  subject  being  further  elucidated:  for  this  puri>osc  the 
general  phenomena  of  Voltaic  or  electro-chemical  action 
will  be  recipitulated. 

If  two  flat  pieces  or  plates,  one  of  zinc,  the  other  of 
copper  or  platinum,  be  immersed,  witliout  touching  each 
other,  in  diluted  sulphuric  aci<l,  chemical  action,  ius  it  is 
tenned,  will  take  place  l)etween  the  zinc  and  fluid;  the 
water  of  the  latter  undergoing  decompofition,  its  oxygen 
unites  with  the  metal  to  form  a  protoxide,  while  the  equi- 
valent of  hydrogen  is  set  Iree,  l)ut  adheres  to  the  suilace 
of  the  plate  in  small  bubbles,  which  gradually  coalescing 
into  larger,  detach  themselves  and  rise  to  the  surface  from 
their  specific  levity;  the  protoxide  combines  with  an  equi- 
valent of  acid,  forming  a  soluble  salt,  which,  being  conse- 
(luently  removed,  allows  of  renewed  and  continuous  action 
on  the  metal.  In  time  however  the  fluid  becomes  satu- 
mted  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  then  thrown 
down  undissolved,  and  is  also  dejiosited  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  acting  mechanically  to  prevent  that  intimate 
contact  bstwecn  the  pure  mefal  and  the  wafer  which  is 
essential  to  chemical  action  ;  this  obstruction  Ualso  in  some 
nu^asurc  occasioned  from  the  beginning  by  tlie  adhesion 
of  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen,  and  consequently  that  action 
i-.  gradually  retanlcd  and  finally  ceiiscs.  During  this  time 
tlie  copper  or  platinum  plate  is  perfectly  iuaclivc,  neither 
of  these  metals  In-ing  affected  by  siilj)huric  acid,  or  more 
l>roperIy,  owing  to  tin?  affinity,  as  it  may  at  present  be  still 
cillwl.  between  those  metals  and  oxygen,  being  weaker  than 
that  which  exists  between  the  hydrogen  and  that  element. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  a  perfect  communication 
be  made  between  the  two  metals,  by  causing  a  wire  sol- 
dered to  the  one,  to  touch  that  connected  with  the  other, 
J.  remarkable  change  takes  place  in  the  phenomenon,  the 
chemical  action  between  the  zinc  and  fluid  becomes  more 
iMiergotic.  bul  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  libeiated  at 
llii!  surface  of  that  metal,  appears  solely  at  that  of  the  ' 
other,  although  not  the  slightest  efTcct  is  prwluced  on  the  | 


cop^ier  or  platinum  itself;  while  the  connecting  ^^ii^^  VfRo 
be  found  to  exhibit,  by  their  increased  temperature  aim 
their  magnetic  state,  the  usual  indications  of,  what  is 
termed,  an  electrical  current  passing  along  them,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  an  electric  spark  is  visible  at  the  instant  of 
separating  the  wires,  provided  the  plates  be  sufficiently  large. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  lliat  all  chemical  is  con- 
nected with  c-leclrical  action,  and  that  they  bear  a  direct 
relation  to  each  other,  that  ia,  a  certain  constant  quantity 
of  electricity  is  evolved  by  the  decomj)09ition  of  each  equi- 
valent of  any  compound,  though  that  (luanfity  varies  for 
dififerent  bouies;  but  it  is  not  clearly  known  whellier  the 
electricity  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  or  the  chemical  action, 
they  being  perfectly  contemporaneous  and  co-existent  to  all 
our  means  of  observation.  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
quantity  of  electricity  varies  with  the  extent  of  surfaces 
between  which  the  action  takes  place,  as  well  as  with  the 
nature  of  those  surfaces;  but  with  the  game  two  metals 
and  fluid  this  quantity  depends  solely  on  the  extent  of 
surface,  that  is,  on  the  sire  of  the  zinc-plate.  _     ',  ' 

It  has  been  proved  by  Professor  Darnell  that  under  ftese 
circumstances  our  power  of  collecting  or  retaining  the  elec- 
tricity evolved  from  any  given  surface  of  melaJ,  depends 
on  the  extent  of  that  of  the  other,  or  conducting  metal, 
for  in  the  arrangements  under  consideration  the  copper  or 
platinum  plate  simply  acts  in  this  capacity,  and  that  tliis 
second  plate  cannot  be  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  former, 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  of  the  evolved  electricity,  which, 
if  it  do  not  meet  with  a  good  conductor  in  its  imme- 
diate proximity,  passes  off  to  some  other.*  The  fonu  of 
our  arrangements  puts  a  limit  to  this  inequality  in  the 
extent  of  surfaces  of  the  generating  and  conducting 
metals,  but  a  more  important  principle  still  furllier  con- 
tracts this  limit,  which  must  be  briefly  adverted  to. 

All  electrical  action  is  most  easily  and  consistently  ex- 
plained as  the  effects  of  induction  [Polaritv],  or  of  an 
action  exerted  by  matter,  itself  in  a  jwlar  state,  producing 
polarity  in  surrounding  matter ;  what  is  commonly  called 
an  electrical  current  is,  on  this  hypothesi.s  the  mouienta- 
ncous  destruction  and  reproduction  of  polar  forces,  acting 
along  a  chain  of  particles  sufficiently  approximated  to 
Btlmit  of  the  intensity  of  the  forces  in  that  line  exceeding 
that  produced  on  contiguous  particles  in  other  and  lateral 
directions.  In  the  voltaic  circuit  the  particles  of  the  fluid 
Ibrm  a  pait  of  the  chain  through  which  the  induction, 
originated  by  the  zinc  on  the  fluid,  is  propagated,  the  che- 
mical decomposition  is  connected  witli  or  occasicuied  by 
this  polarity,  the  hydrogen  of  one  particle  of  water  quitting 
its  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  combine  with  that  of  llie  m-i 
tiguous  particle,  and  so  on  Ihrougliout  till  the  hydrt 
the  particles  in  contact  with  the  conducting  plate,  Ilu 
no  oxygen  wherewith  to  combine,  is  liberated  at  that  fui- 
face  fn  its  gaseous  state  ;  the  metallic  part  of  the  circuit 
undergoes  no  chemical  change  except  at  the  surface  v\ 
contact  with  the  fluid,  where  the  polar  forces  produce 
oxidation  of  the  metal,  and  consequent  decoropositioti  of 
that  fluid. 

If  this  chain  of  polarized  particles  be  broken,  and  the 
interposed  matter  be  a  nonconductor,  the  current  is  «l 
once  arrested,  and  the  chemical  action  between  the  zm: 
and  the  fluid  nearly  ceases;  but  even  a  diminution  in  flic 
conducting  power  of  any  part  of  the  circuit  occasions  a 
diminution  or  retardation  of  that  action.  Tlie  fluid  of  the 
arrangement  is  an  imperfect  conductor,  compared  with  the 
metallic  part,  and  if  the  distance  between  the  metaJs  be 
increased,  the  increase  of  the  intervening  portion  of  im- 
perfect conducting  matter  may  occasion  a  cessation  of  the 
action,  and  .ilways  diminishes  it  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that 
distance.  Hence  the  necessity  in  all  forms  of  rolt'iic  liat- 
trritit  for  diminishing  as  much  a»  pt>s.sible  the  quantity  of 
fluid  between  the  metallic  elements:  consequently  the 
magnitude  of  the  negative  or  conducting  plate  cannot  be 
indefinitely  increased,  if  by  so  doing  it  becomes  nccessar)', 
owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  arrangement,  to  ini-reatc 
the  distance  between  the  two  plates. 

iVlthough  we  arc  warranted  in  inferring  by  analouy  that 
there  may  be  other  chemical  sources  of  efcctto-pol.ir  in- 
duction than  oxidation  of  a  metal,  yet  at  prejwnt  wo  arc 
not  acqiminled  with  any  other  that  can  at  all  l>e  cump.ired 
with  it  ii>  energy ;  and,  of  all  combiiiationa  by  which  tliia 

*  If*  larjcc  »)w<ric«l  mirhinp  wcrr  pmndtd  ••viifl  a  nnall  ■ 
mi%hi  briwilie  cbatj;T)t  l>y  btUa  Itim  of  tin  kindUf,  tad  mail  iim:^^_ji^,t 
1ilri«ll>'  to  iHc  nnrrtl  candor*  \)e1hn  h  eontH  rr^rt  ■ 
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oxidation  may  ho  produri  d,  the  most  efficient  is  tliat  of  a 
luttiJ  Hiid  a  solution  of  a  inclallie  ^jilt,  the  arid  of  which 
has  a  greater  affinity  tor  Ihr  fnnncr  mctnl  tlian  it  has  for 
that  with  which  it  is  combintd.  If  therefore  a  solution 
or  sulphate  of  copper  be  used,  instead  of  the  simple  diluted 
mlDhurie  acid  of  th«  anangement,  it  becomes  Tar  more 
pQwitrftil ;  but  this  sulMtftauon  neeeidtstes  a  precaotito  to 
prevent  the  deposition  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  tine  plate 
of  the  metallic  copper  liberated  by  the  decomposition, 
which  deposition  would  uthi nvisc  almost  instantly  take 
place,  ana  thus,  by  causing;  both  surfaces  to  consist  of  the 
same  metal,  polar  currents  would  be  pnxluc  rd  in  opposite 
dlif«cUoflJ>i  which  would  neutralize  each  other's  action. 

precaution  alluded  to  consists  in  interpoang  be- 
tW^'ea  the  decomposing;  plate'  and  the  metallic  aoluhon  a 
substance  which,  while  it  admits  of  the  passafr^  of  the 
current,  and  even  that  of  tlie  pure  fluid  under  the  influenrc 


of  that  current 
solid  cojiper;  t 


E^•DO^.M(l'iK],  mec  hanically  intercepts  the 
le  avians^emcnl  of  the  '  con>tai;t  battery,' 


as  it  technica  ly  termed,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Fro^l^ksor,  I^nie  1,  consists  of  a  small  rod  of  amalgamated 
ziapi  f  hat  ii,  of  ma  the  suiface  of  >nbich  u  coated  over 
with  mereu^-,  placed  In  a'tnerabninotit  baf.  or  in  a  jM>rau« 

carthenuaio  cylinder, filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  this 
cylinder  or  bag  being  again  i)lai  cd  in  a  copper  one  filled 
w'ith  a  saturated  solution  of  ^  jlphate  of  copper;  this  ex- 
tiTBal  copper  vessel  constitutes  the  conductinsj  plate,  and 
has  the  connecting  wire  soldered  to  it,  while  the  other 
wire  is  attached  in  aof  eonrenieqt  mode  to  the  zinc  rod. 
Ir  must  be  observed  that  the  meirrtmme  or  porona  eyinider 
mu.-it  be  perfectly  continuous  :  the  least  fissure  would  ad- 
mit of  the  passage  of  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  and  de^troy 
the  etfect. 

As  lung  as  the  two  wires  do  not  touch,  this  battery  is 
neirfjr  ' (juiesccnt,  except  the  slight  local  action  wfiich 
UJtesiflace  between  the  zinc  and  its  surrounding  fluid  ;* 
bat  ^jraen  the 'dreuit  k  completed  by  making  the  ends  of 
th**>rire9  touch,  the  action  becomes  energetic,  the  solu- 
tion o'fthe  sulphate  of  eoiiper  is  decomposed,  the  reduced 
metal  bt  ing  dei>ositt'd  o;i  the  surface  of  the  copper  ve.ssci ; 
it  is  consequently  lu  ;  i  -siry  to  keep  \ip  the  supply  by 
addin?  fi-om  time  to  Uidl  -olid  sulphate  to  the  solution,  so 
aatojieepit  always  saturated:  for  it  must  be  distinctly 
imderstood  as  a  ftindamental  principle,  that,  withoot  con- 
tinuous chemical  decomposition  and  recompoution,  no 
current  or  circle  of  electro-polar  forces  can  be  main- 
tained- 

Let  the  ends  of  the  two  wires,  not  in  contact,  be 
pUiiiged  into  a  liquid  compound,  such  ns  sul  .  lii^te  of  cop- 
per in  sqlution,  for  example,  which,  being  an  imperfect 
condiiqtOA  is  capable  of  decomposition;  decomposition  of 
it  .win  actordinglv  take  place,  and  in  the  aame  ifiitetion 
as'that  In  which  it  occurs  in  the  fluid  of  the  bttterr ;  that 
is,  the  copper  of  the  solution  will  be  determined  to  or 
]uecipitafea  on  the  wire  connected  with  the  7.ine  plate, 
while  the  other  wire  will  be  dissolved,  uuitin^^  with  the 
free  acid  to  produce  a  sulphate.  It  may  be  asked  how 
it  happens  that  the  copper  wire  is  dissolved  while  the  plate 
of  that  metal  iu  the  batteir  is  not  acted  on,  and  what  be- 
coincs  of  the  hydroicen  wMch  wwi  Hberated  in  a  tifee  state, 
when  dlhitc  acid  alone  was  employed.  This  apparent 
contradiction  is  explained  by  an  attentive  cnnsideration  of 
the  const.ant  direction  of  the'current,  and  the  eonserjneuces 
of  its  pxs-sing  through  the  two  portions  of  fluids  in  op- 
posite directions  aa  regards  them.  At  the  zinc  plate  the 
action  is  the  same  as  before,  but  by  virtue  of  the  current- 
affmtv  the  copper  is  determined  to  the  conducting  plate 
ir  stca'd  of  the  hvdrogen.  which  plate  therefore  remains 
uim<  ted  on  ;  in  t1ic  other  portion  of  fluid  the  wire  con- 
lu  eted  with  the  copper  plate  becomes  the  analoguc  of  the 
zinc,  and  the  water  umlergoing  decompoation  at  its  sur- 
face, the  oxycen  unites  with  the  copper  of  the  wire  to 
fcrm  B  protoxide,  which  combines  with  the  free  sulphuric 
add',  wnlle  the  copper  of  the  sulphate  is  again  determined 
in  the  direction  of  the  current,  in  preference  to  the  hydio- 
gcn,  to  the  surfkcc  of  the  other  vnn. 

*  TIm  nlrfwt  or«nwlinHnatiai:  tiie  «iae  rod  <i  t*  xnmAt  Ihb  laad  aclM, 

«lael|  »ri«5i  ttom  tlir  iri.  vii  il.l"  n.inl  .  f  prrfi  irt  )ium<i^li«il)'  in  lln>  moul  ; 

lili'»l|jliU;»t  dillrn  111  ■  HI  i«  •  i  -ii '  M,  Ht  wliicli  ^^ ill  f»u •«  thi-tn  In  act  X, 
Mikivi  ans *ri!*tiirc  elcmruuor  »  kmall  ciniiit.and  k  KTrnl  nriml»r  of  i)u-m< 
•BtMlbotacMBMItiM  tl»c  «hirli  litkat  plaM  brfnn  tbv  ttM  or  prinripAl 
nrenitMacHiplclMl:  thfliwrftrt  coitductus  |iovct  nf  thv  mriciiry  nnjiriin  to 
iaiiSjf  01  atniU»y\f  llnao  imiiiiil  ourtem.  iin  U<iit  of  tint  1  ,^  u-ry  ilKlt  «iiuld 
\tr  drtn        if  (<>c  '"o  •> rrc  <uuiu-;'ti><l  »ill>iii  tlie  fliiul  \'\  ii  p«tf<e(  COQ- 

•I  'ttr'tlBstriMl  of  bsTta;  «n  »BH>»rf'.-«l  no*  iuSripmA  htt*  frn  iiu  m. 


TMH 'example  explains  why,  (hmnj  rlec(rol\tic  dccom- 
posllfon,  the  elements  of  a  comp</und  vm-  di  tcruiined  in 
definite  directions  to  one  or  other  pole  of  the  battery  :  and 
hence  the  classification  of  those  elements  into  ele(  tro-po- 
sitive,  or  electro-negative,  or  itttoOathions  and  Anion';,  ac- 
cording to  the  nomenclature  pnqpoied  by  Professor  Fara-> 
dav.  [ELBcrBo-CRmmnnr.l 

When  the  elements  of  a  voltaic  arrangement  are  single, 
or  when  it  consists  of  a  pair  of  plates  only,  the  eurnnt, 
however  abundant  as  regards  what  may  be  called  (j'/anlt/ij, 
is  deficient  in  tension,  or  in  that  Quality  which  pre-emi- 
nently characterizes  electricity  of  friction :  an  increase  of  ' 
tension,  as  well  ns  of  quantity,  is  dbtained  by  combining 
t>To  or  more  single  batteries,  the  copper  element  of  the 
one  being  connected  with  the  zinc  of  tne  next  by  a  perfect 
conductor,  and  so  on  in  continued  succession.  In  cou- 
stntcting  such  compound  aiTangemeiits,  or  batteries,  it 
must  not  be  inferrea  that  the  quantity  and  tension  depend 
simply  on  the  extent  of  the  surt'uce  of  the  plates  taken  . 
collectively,  and  on  their  number ;  it  has  been  proved  by  , 
Professors  Daniel).  Faraday,  and  others,  that  the  maximum 
effect  is  obtdned  from  a  given  amount  of  surfiice  and  a 
given  number  of  combinations,  when  all  the  plates  are 
exactly  equal  ;  and  that  if  one  pair  of  the  series  U  nua  h 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  rest,  there  will  In-  no  addiliunal 
power  gained  in  the  first  ease,  and  a  considerable  loss  in 
the  second  nearly  equal  to  what  would  have  been  produced 
if  all  the  plates  hod  been  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  smaller. 

Tlie  term  tension,  as  applied  to  tlie  property  imparted 
to  the  voltaic  current  by  compound  combinations,  is,  per- 
haps, an  injudicious  one  ;  since  it  suggests  the  idea  of  Mime 
resemblaiiee  to  the  quality  of  frietional  electricity  alluded 
to,  which,  as  will  be  presently  stated,  is  not  precisely  the 
case,  but  that  a  vcr)- decided  modification  of  the  active 
qualities  of  the  current  is  produced  by  these  couilunatiuns 
is  showaby  ttie  tact  that  the.deconpoaitioQ  of  a  fluid  elec- 
trolyte into  its  constituent  eiemettts  cannot  be  effected  by 
a  siucle  pair  of  plates,  however  extensive  tl'.cir  surface  ; 
while  this  decomposition  becomes  energutic  In  lnea^■^  of  a 
eomliitiation  of  four  or  five  small  batteries  the  total  surface 
of  the  plates  of  which  is  far  less  than  tliat  of  the  single 
one. 

The  most  energetic  form  of  small  constant  battejtyia  that 
suggested  by  Mr,  Grove,  the  elements  of  which  aire  miwI- 
l^amated  zind  and  sheet  platinum,  the  latter  being  infUiersed 

in  concentrated  nitrous  acid,  while  the  zinc  element  is 
plunged  iu  dilute  hy<!nK  liloric  and  isolated  by  porous 
chambers.  The  platinum  is  not  acted  on,  and  consequently 
the  plates  are  lasting,  although  costly  at  first.  Tlie  zinc  is 
of  course  rapidly  destroyed,  as  it  must  be  in  all  encrgetiu 
arrangements,  lor  reasons  before  given. 

In  constructing  the  tcienet  of  electricity,  the  mind  has, 
as  in  other  sciences,  proceeded  from  first  observed  facts  to 
simple  generalizations,  or  tfn'ory,  which  lia%e  again  serveil 
as  guides  to  new  obscrsations  and  more  comprehensive  ge- 
neriUizatioiis.  Small  as  the  progress  yet  made,  and  slight 
as  our  knowledge  is,  when  compared  with  what  remains  to 
be  acquired,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  from  the 
steady  adherenee  td  the  pciuc^Ies  of  inductive  philosophy 
which  has  long  eharaeterifed  our  investigations,  that  the 
j)rrsc'nt  thronj  of  this  science  will  be  an  admitted  one, 
divested  as  if  is.  and  ousjlit  to  be,  of  any  attempt  to  explain 
ultima'c  causes,  and  limited  to  comprising  in  gtiieial 
expressions  the  comlnned  results  of  past  utMervalions,  to  be 
tested  by  itff  accordftDce'*  with  new  ones  as  they  occur. 
^Vhat  electricity  is,  or  more  eonreetly  speaking,  what  it  the 
nature  of  that  unknown  agent  wtdch  is  the  cause  of  elecv 
trica!  action  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  this  'erin, 
we  are  utterly,  and  probably  ever  shall  be,  ignoiant;  but 
this  acent  appears  to  be  as  insej)aial)!e  from  matter  as  K'^- 
vitaticm,  and  polarity  ajipearsto  be  the  consequence  of  its 
presence  in  an  active  >tatc.  It  can  be  elicited,  or  brought 
into  this  active  state,  by  different  causes,  and  whBt  is  re> 
markuble,  it  presents  some  striking  modifications  ii}  its 
sensible  properties,  according  to  the  cause  which  has  im> 
mediately  called  it  into  action ;  it  was  these  modifications 
which  prevented  its  recognition  when  fit>t  olitai'ied  by 
cheiuieal  action,  or  by  other  lliau  nieehaiiical  means,  ar.d 
caused  it  to  be  denominated  galvanism,  or  voltai>jii.  and 
yet  longer  conrealed  the  constant  cjimcxioii,  if  not  iden- 
tity, beUvceii  it  and  magnetism. 

That  tlio  ultimate  cause  of  these  modified  modes  of 
action  is  identical,     are  wamttted  ih  inferring  from  the  ' 
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MenUtvof  the  phenomena  which  they  all  produce,  and 
nom  toe  interchang;eable  relation  of  cause  and  effect  that 
exists  between  these  various  sources  of  electrical  uxcita- 


the  consul  L.  ConeUos  Seipio.  It  became  e%'entuaUy  a 
municipium,  and  fiimtshed  the  commissariat  with  the  pro* 
visiouii  and  stores  for  the  army  which  Scipio  led  against 


tion  ;  thus  we  inlVr  that  tlic  unknown  agent  alluded  to  is  <  Carlhai^e.  It  \va^  piohal  ly  iiin  r  tliis  that  tliev  siruck  iiioiuy 
the  ciiiise  of  elcdiicily,  voltaism,  uia^uetisiu,  and  hiat, 
for  each  of  these  may  l)e  produced,  and  each  in  its  turn  is 
capable  of  producing  the  others.  Friction  is  tlie  source  of 
an  electrical  action  which  produces  ]iL:lii.  heat,  chemical 
action,  and  magnctisiim  but  chemical  action  is  the  most 
•bumUuit  source  of  this  a^ent,  and  all  these  phenomena  are 
produced  more  freely  by  it  than  by  the  otln  rs;  neverthe- 
teasthe  prisence,  even  in  the  least  ajjpreciable  dejfree,  of 
any  one  oftliem,  warrants  us  in  admittincj  the  identity  of 
the  cause.  Maj,'netism  is  always  co-existent  with  the 
agent  alluded  to,  but  under  certain  conditions  of  direction 
01  the  electrical  and  magnetic  polarities.  Whether  that 
«^nt  be  elicited  faff  mecmnical  or  chemical  action,  or  by 
changes  of  tenperatureindiiferent  metals  [Tiiermo-Elfc- 
tricity],  and  conversely  by  employing  masnetisra  as  the 
immediate  exciting  caHse,  che:iin  al  at  tiun,  tieat,  light,  and 
magnetism  itself  may  be  produced.  [Magneto-Elkc- 

TBICITi'.] 

The  most  remarkable  and  obvious  of  the  modifications 
wtdeh  have  been  above  alluded  to  are  those  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  term  eteetricity  of  tension,  and  current- 
electricity,  the  former  eharacterising  fnctional  or  me- 
chanical, the  latter  chemieo-,  thrrnui-.  and  miitjnefo-elee- 
tricity  ;  but  it  is  now  acknowledged  tliul  these  terms  are 
onl}-  expressive  of  the  hitfhest  and  lowot  degrees  of  a 
common  property.  The  spontaneous  disruptive  discharge 
which  taices  place  through  very  impemet  conducting 
media,  luch  as  dry  gases,  iVom  a  body  anpereharged  with 
fHctional  electricity,  has  never  yet  been  prodnced  by  the 
most  rcdiiiulant  rinanfity  of  elieir.ii'')-r'lertriei* v.  Conlaet 
n;ust  be  mailt'  by  some  j^ood  euinluelur  i'eture  the  curn-nt 
can  pass ;  although  fho  current  will  continue  tor  a  slunt 
time  after  that  eimtact  is  again  broken,  but  only  through 
R  small  intcn'eiiii;^  sjuce,  never  exceeding  an  inch  or  two, 
between  the  anode  and  cathode,  the  continuity  of  the  cur- 
rent under  these  circnmrtance  beini^  indicated  by  the 
intense  arc  of  flame  between  the  points  tenninatin;^  the 
connecting  wires  of  an  extensive  eonipinind  batleiy  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  thernii>  or  magneto-electricity  it  is  only  at 
the  instant  of  breaking  the  contact  that  the  spark  appears, 
indicating  the  momenttiy  transit  through  an  unapprrci- 
able  distance  of  the  current*  which  is  instantly  arrested 
when  that  distance  beeomes  senubie:  yet  that  the  elec- 
tricity from  these  three  sources  possesses  some  tension  has 
been  proved  by  the  charge  imparted  to  a  Leyden  jar  from 
a  voltaic  balterv,  anil  l>y  other  indications  ol  the  presence 
of  that  quality  in  feeble  degrees,  both  in  therrao-and  mag- 
neto-electrical currents,  as  for  example  by  the  deeoniposi- 
tion  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  when  the  anode  and 
cathode  am  very  near  to  each  other. 

Ihat^wer  to  which  the  name  of  induction  is  given,  and 
which  w  the  consequence  of  the  more  comprehensive 
agency  tenned  polarity,  is  another  and  universal  charac- 
teristic of  electiieat  action.  The  inductive  power  of  iVic- 
tional  electricity  and  of  magnetism  were  the  earliest  ob- 
served facts  in  ttie  science,  but  it  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  the  aame  power  has  been  shown  to  accompany  the 
other  sources  of  ozcitBtion,  owing  to  the  low  degree  in 
which  they  possess  H  when  compared  wittithe  (brmer:  but 
now  by  means  of  the  niultipliLr  or  coil,  the  inductive  power 
of  the  curient  from  a  single  p^r  of  plates  maybe  made 
manifest,  oin  t  lally  by  the  pli) -inlcgicai  actiim  called  the 
electrical  shock,  which  thus  ntodilied  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguidied  ftom  that  obtained  ftom  a  charged  Leyden 

In  oonclttdoB  wc  must  briefly  notice  another  source  of 

electricity,  WUttdy  t'/?a///|y  ;  are  we  yet  warranted  in  as- 
signing this  as  another  effect  of  the  same  agent  ?  This  (ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  ;  all  we  as  yet  know  is,  that  animal 
electricity  as  exerted  at  volition  by  the  Gymnolus,  Torpedo, 
and  perhans  other  animals,  is  capable  of  producing  induc- 
tion, and  therefore  attraction,  heat,  light,  chemical  action, 
and  magnetism,  and  the  physiological  action  on  living 
bodies,  identically  in  the  same  maoner  as  the  electiici^ 
from  inorganic  sources. 

VOLTERRA,  the  antient  Volateirni',  a  town  of  Tuscany, 
is  huilf  on  thcsitv  of  one  of  the  nioht  aniient  of  the  Eirusean 
eitie-s.    \  i)i:iti  ii  i  is        nicii'.ioiicil  liy  l.ivy  >  x.  12-  under 

the  year  b.c.  286,  whei»  the  people  fought  inravely  against 


with  the  elephant  and  moors  head  on  the  obveise. as  cuni- 
racmorative  of  Seipio  s  victory  over  the  Carthaginians.  It 
has  been  conjectured  however  that  this  coin  commemorates 
the  defeat  of  Hannibal,  in  \\  hich  many  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
took  part.  The  people  of  Volatcine,  having  espoused  the 
party  of  Marhis,  were  besieged  by  Sulla  two  whole  y«M4U 
Tl'.e  eity  suffered  severely  from  the  invasion  of  the  Vandiit; 
and  at^er  theui  il  rnnie  under  the  duuiiiuon  of  tfie  Ix)m- 
bar ',vh, .  \',  i-re  din\Mi  (ii;'  in  1  he  eighth  cei'.tui")' tn  (  !i;ir'i.'- 
magiie.  In  the  division  of  the  cities  of  TUscanv  betwc.  n 
the^cmpire  and  the  church,  Volterra  fell  to  Qie  lomur. 
and  was  governed  by  the  counts,  maraoisMS,  or  oflSceri  of 
the  emperors,  who  often  deputed  tm  bishops  of  the 
dioeese  to  administer  the  government.  This  mode  how- 
ever gave  rise  to  fierce  disputes  and  disorders  in  which 
sometimes  llie  bi.^^hops  lost  tlieir  lile.  Like  other  cities  of 
Italy,  Voltena  was  lorn  by  the  eunt'-iuiing  factions  of 
the  Guelfi  and  Ghibellincs. '  Tlic  former  having  prevailed, 
the  Volterrani  were  induced  to  unite  themselves  to  the 
Piaan  republic.  From  1232  to  IS3I  the  histoiy  of  Volterra 
is  a  series  of  intestine  commotions  and  civil  wars,  which 
were  common  in  that  period  of  Italian  histoiy. 

Volterra  is  TA)  miles  from  Leghorn,  ainoit  40  from 
Florence,  and  30  from  Siena.  The  city,  or  raUier  town,  ib 
situated  on  a  mountain,  the  west  sides  of  which  aic  ex- 
tri  niely  precipitous,  and,  owing  to  the  soft  nature  of  the 
mateiial,  a  g|>ecies  of  marl,  are  continually  wearing  awAj 
and  encroachmg  on  the  site  of  the  town,  nom  the  tower- 
ing height  on  which  the  town  stands  an  extensive  tract  of 
barren  hilly  country  is  visible,  worn  with  the  action  of  rain 
on  a  h.itse  suil  ir/u  luuneio  i'.  ra\ines  extending  almost  as 
iai  as  tlie  e\c  can  rcai  h.  and  .ibnne.ding  in  fos-sils.  It  is  this 
cireunjsfanee  which  makes  the  approach  to  Volterra  so  cir- 
cuitous; the  nearer  you  appioacti,  the  farther  you  Seem  to 
recede.  On  the  north  and  cast  side,  below  the  preet|^tous 
parts  on  which  the  town  is  built,  the  landscape  comuts  of 
gentle  slopes  (!i\i(!cd  by  t  a  vines  and  covered  with  olive- 
tuis  ;  lif_\iiijd  tin  se  aie  chain.s  of  rugged  mountains.  Onllie 
norl'ii.  and  pi  cci^rly  on  tliese  slujn  s,  consisting  of  fufa-rock 
covered  with  a  thm  coat  of  enith,  are  found  the  numerous 
sepulchral  chambers,  called  by  the  Italians  '  Ipp^pol,*  tO 
which  Volterra  owes  its  remarkable  and  unique  museum  ' 
ofdneran*  urns  or  sarcophagi.  TVom  these  urns  some  Iraow- 
ledge  of  Etruscan  customs  may  be  collected.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  city  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  Maremma 
of\'o!terta;  in  the  distance  is  Mmifi' Ciitino,  famous  for 
its  eoppei-mmes,  and  in  the  .same  diieciion  is  seen  the 
smoke  arising  fiuiji  a  volcano.  All  the  country  in  that 
diiection  produces  large  quantities  of  salt,  which  is  mono- 
polised by  the  government. 

A  most  interesting  public  museum,  but  extremelv  diffi- 
cult of  access,  consisting  of  cinerary  sarcophagi,  golcl  oma- 
ments,  gems,  weights,  bron/is,  coins,  and  objects  in  terra- 
cotta, has  long  been  formed  iii  VoIUtih.  Some  fragment* 
of  walls  and  columns  and  an  arched  gat t' way  of  Etruscan 
workmanship  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  antient  con- 
stnictions.  I'he  gate  is  probably  a  part  of  the  carlieitt  con- 
4sucted  wall,  which  probably  enclosed  only  the  higher 
part  of  the  antient  eity,  forming  an  acropolis.  Tli«  olber 

fragments  of  walls  were  iK^ssilily  parts  of  a  later  cOlUtme* 
tion.  or  a  second  enc'iOMuc  coiL-cquent  on  the  increased 
prosperity  of  tlie  eity,  tlioutrli  liom  their  niaxsive  style  they 
must  be  considered  F.trusean.  The  huge  blocks  of  stone 
in  both  instances  are  unecrocnted.  The  hitruican  arch  is 
decorated  with  three  human  beads ;  one  adoraa  the  ltey> 
stone,  and  two  are  carved  on  the  springing  stone  of  the 
arch  a!>ove  the  impost ;  tlie  impost  itst-lf  retains  its  mould- 
ings in  excellent  pie>ervation.  A  good  representation  of 
tliis  gate  and  the  walls  is  given  on  one  of  the  eineraiv 
urns  in  the  museum  at  Volterra.  Tlieie  may  ha>c  been 
something  mystic  about  these  heads,  as  we  find  them  repre- 
sented with  the  arch  on  a  large  gold  fibula,  or  budde,  dis- 
covered in  one  of  the  sepulchres. 

The  modern  city  ia  walled,  and  possesses  ^  brtreas 
partly  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Kiruscan 
walls,  \^'i1lull  the  fortn  ss  is  a  circular  tower  eailcd  the 
Mastio,  which  has  seived  as  a  !state  prison,  notorious  in 
Tuscany  for  its  hoi  i  ibic  dungeons,  in  one  of  which  Lorenzo 
I^Mranainii  th«  maUwmaticiaa,  wm  eonftud  fion  ltt2  \m 
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1683,  and  ^^here  akobi  tRoUlufttNKllMoii  (oonetiy.in 

twelve  books. 

Volterra  contains  also  a  cathedral,  sfveral  chuiclifs,  a 
theatre,  two  inns,  several  palaces,  a  Monte  di  Pitt u,  or 
public  pawnbrokery,  an  antiquated  town-luill,  called  the, 
P»l«Bto  de'  Priori,  begun  in  1206  and  finLihed  in  12S7> 
in  this  bijolding,  on  the  (ground-floor,  is  the  muMtim  of 
sarcopha^  found  in  the  tombs,  and  abo\ o  i«  placed  the 
public  library.  A  gloomy  jMiliice,  constructed  in  the 
t("nlh  century,  was  the  r'.'.>jaein.c  of  the  Cayataiio  tU 
Giui^izia,  when  Volterra  \\*s  a  free  and  independent 
city:  it  •flcrwardti  became  li  e  residence  of  the  podeatu, 
or  iDigror,  TJu»  builditu  Im  been  tbe  tbeatf «  of  many 
wenes  oiP  ^olenee.  in  1472  Paoli  Inghiraim«  Capi- 
tano  di  Giuslizia.  and  bis  c<itnpa'ii<;ns  or  party,  luuing 
during  an  insurrectiuu  shut  IheuiseKcs  up  in  the  liisilier 
tciwcr,  whiL-h  (-tiil  l■xl^t.^  witli  il<  tmir  culumns  on  the  Icij). 
kimilar  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tiaitors  at  Fiotence,  wore  there 
suSbcatcd  with  the  funicii  of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  and 
Uieir  dead  bodies  were  thrown  down  into  the  »quare  beluw, 
where  they  were  torn  to  piece*  by  their  fellow-cititens. 
(ToiTini,  Guida  per  la  Cim  di  Follerra,  1832.)  The 
streets  arc  narrow,  and,  except  the  raain  streets,  badly 
paved  ;  the  bouse-,  are  often  of  great  autiuuity,  couhisting 
m  many  in-tatiees  of  touers  nioJeinized.  The  population 
may  be'  a.ho\\\  .%(K)0. 

The  climate  i»  more  temperate  tiiau  thai  of  Leghorn  or 
Florence. 

Volterra,  like  ChiiuL  bns  i)een  the  great  depoattonr  of 
cinerary  urns.  The  Btniseant  generally  burnt  (he  bodies 

of  lli;'.ir  di  ad,  ai:d  placed  the  aslics  in  boxes  or  sareoj<tinLri 
of  tufa,  a.abastecj  or  terra-cotta;  the  two  ioiujir,  and 
f>peeially  Ibe  alaLa.-.ter,  are  iDund  in  abunduiu  <•  at  \  ol- 
terra.  lliese  boxes  ar^  formed  with  a  lid,  which  may  be 
taken  off.  and  are  often  udomed  with  bMHreliels  iu  front ; 
cn  the  lid  it^df  i«  often  repreMOted  a  recumbent  figure, 
nith  a  patera  in  one  of  the  nands,  or  a  fan  similaf  to  thoee 
dtpieled  on  !-nialI  fictile  vases.  These  boxes  or  unis  were 
ranj^ed  tound  the  inteiior  of  the  '  Ijipi^ei,' or  vaults  cut 
ottt  of  the  holid  rock;  the  vaul)^  a.e  hdUietinies  circular 
and  son. I  limes  snuare  on  the  plan,  and  ;;ciK'railv  consist 
of  one  roiim ;  smnll  rece.vscs  are  occaaionallv  founa  formed 
in  the  sides  of  the  vault.  The  urns  were  placed  on  steps 
rising  one  above  another  roond  the  vault,  whilst  in  the 
centre  a  column  or  faster  ivat  left  in  the  tulk,  against 
Khich  Were'oftcn  placed  other  cinerary  urns.  As  many  as 
forty  and  even  fifty  anicophigi  have  been  found  in  one  of 
these  caves. 

A  more  particular  description  of  one  of  these  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sarcophagi  were 
disposed.  Tile  entrance  to  the  vault  was  down  stepd  cut 
in  the  roek,  leading  to  a  doorway,  which  waa  cloacd  witn  u 
lai^c  stone.  At  fha  cabuiee  waa  nhead  an  upright 
sto  le  or  cippulk  <»  which  i»  often  found  an  Etiuaean 

insciiption. 

.M:!!'.y  of  ll'.e  urn*,  independent  cf  Ihcir  .seuljjturc,  liave 
been  decorated  with  gUdiug  and  colour,  especially  in  their 
architectural  ornaments.'  With  the  urns  are  found  terra- 
cotta and  bnmie  vases,  lamps,  candelabra  of  iron  and  lead, 
Kold  ornaments,  and  bran  utennls,  as  wdl  as  the  ansa  of 

the  rvanit.r. 

Iti  the  s;iine  Ip])ou:eo  are  fmind  urns  with  both  Etruscan 
and  I.alin  inscriptions,  by  which  it  is  ascerbuued  to  what 
Roman  family  some  of  them  eventu^ly  belonged.  Sar- 
cophagi have  also  been  found  of  a  Isu-ge  size,  with  the 
entire  skeleton,  instead  of  the  bun>t  whes.  These  may  be 
contemporarv  with  the  Scipios.as  we  know  from  the  tomb 
of  Scipio  at  Rome  that  the  Dodiesd'^pomted  there  were  not 
burnt. 

Tlif'  museum  at  Volterra  contaii,  .  r.vjre  than  four  b.nn- 
died  of  these  urns;  furty-fuur  are  -ie|Kjsited  in  the  miULuni 
at  Florence,  and  a  vast  iuiinli<  r  I'.ave  been  dispei'-ed 
among  private  muse>um«.  In  addition  to  these,  u  great 
many  were  decoyed  or  allowed  to  perish  during  and  ailer 
the  early  excavations.  Though  the  urns  are  pnncipally  of 
nJabiister  and  tufa,  yet  there  are  also  a  few  rare  examples 
of  terra-cotta.  The  covers  of  some  of  the  urns  are  made 
in  the  shape  of  the  roof  of  a  hou-e,  bavinir  the  representa- 
tion of  tiles.  The  subjects  of  tlic  bas-reliefs  are  mostly 
mythological,  and  are  often  designed  and  executed  in  a 
nastClly  auumer.  An  antient  Etruscan  bas-relief  of  a 
laige  me,  maaeiied  in  tlie  museum,  is  remaricable  for  ita 
dose  naenlUaMelo  the  flguns  of  the  Pcnfana  eanred  mi 


the  frieie  brought  fliMiiwFenepolis,  and  now  in  th(  Bntiah 

Museum. 

Tlie  chief  business  of  the  Voltcrmni  is  tiie  carving  of 
alabaster ;  but  though  they  have  these  singular  and  be&u- 
tilul  luunumenls  before  them,  we  have  never  heard  of 
their  copying  or  adapting  them  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
carved  ware  with  which  they  supply  the  maritcts  of 
Florence,  Legliorn,  and  Pisa. 

VOLTERIU,  DANIKL  DI.  [Kkciarelu.] 

VOLTZITE.  rZi.Nc] 

yCLUME.  This  word,  as  meaning  a  part  of  a  book,  is 
derived  from  the  old  form  of  a  book,  a  roll  (of  parchment  ]. 
But  our  language  takes  from  the  WnauAk  a  aaaae  of  whicb 
the  Latin  knows  notliing ;  and rolumg  means  bulk,  size,  or 

solid  content.  Thus  the  volume  uf  a  sphere  i>  twu  Ihirds 
of  that  of  its  circumscribed  cylinder :  tiiu  volume  of  a  cone 
is  one-third  of  that  of  a cjfiBHr  of  the  same  base  and  i^tir 

tude,  and  so  on. 

Under  the  vaiious  wortU,  Puisu,  Cvunuek,  Com;, 
Si>HiatE,  &c.  will  be  found  the  modes  of  ascertainiu^  tlieir 
volumes.  The  mode  of  finding  tlie  volume  which  la  con- 
tained under  a  given  surftce  is  a  process  of  the  inte^al 
calculiM,  which  it  would  he  useless  to  attempt  describing 
NNithin  any  linuts  we  could  afford. 

VUI.UNTATIY  SETTLEMENT.  [Stni.tMKNT.1 

VULI  TA.      [\  OLUTID.K.] 

VULUTE,  a  rolliuf  or  spiral  cur>'e,  a  name  particularly 
given  to  the  spirals  wnich  appear  in  architectuml  oolnmns, 
as  onianeata  of  the  capitals.  The  looie  volute  (fi|pited  in 

Coivws,  p.  384)  is  that  winch  is  of  moat  internt  Tliero 

has  be(  11,  we  believe,  some  discussion  as  to  what  the  fona 
ill  !lu>  I  ur\c  really  was.  Whether  tlu-  architect  of  uGivek 
temple  employed  anything  but  liis  eye  to  gi> e  an  ai;n  v  - 
ui'le  torn),  we  do  not  know;  but  a  mathenn\ticiau  would 
say  beforehand  that  it  would  Ik'  baidiy  possible  to  dre.u( 
such  a  numtier  of  concentric  spirals  not  interfering  wilh 
each  other  as  are  seen  in  the  dingiam  above  cited,  unlcs-Y 
each  of  them  was  foleiahly  neai-  to  a  logarithmic  spiral,  in 
which  the  tangent  always  makes  the  same  angle  with  tiie 
radius.  We  examined  with  jiaitieular  attention  a  ca^t 
made  at  Athens  by  Profcsseu-  Donaldson,  and  found  t.  o 
following  result : — ^Taking  the  diagram  in  Column  (p.  3yG  , 
wc  found  that  each  apinu,  aj>  fai-  as  C,  or  thereabouts,  w:a 
remarkably  true  to  the  logarithmic  spiral:  bQ^  that  fiom 
C  the  law  of  the  eurve  changed,  and  the  acute  angle  made 
by  the  tangent  with  the  radius  vector  bcigaa  to  incr^a»e, 
utitil  it  became  a  right  angle  at  A,  , 
M)I.1TTELLA.  [V0LVTID.B.] 

\  OLfTID.E,  the  name  of  a  family  of  testaceous  gas- 
ttopodous  molkisca,  whose  diells  are  prized  by  coUectw-s 
aliovc  most  others  for  their  beauty  ana  rarity  ;  and  whiclw 
from  tbeir  numbers  and  canivCfolB  habits,  are  powerful 
agents  in  keeping  other  mMmea  and  eonchifera  within 

due  Iir!;i!s. 

The  genus  Vuluia  stanils,  iu  the  last  edition  of  the  SifK- 
/pi/iii  S'litiii-fe,  revised  liy  Liiuki  u-,  betw  een  I  tie  gencia 
JJul/u  and  Huccimtm,  witli  the  following  definition  : — 

Attimal,  a  Limax  or  Slug,  i^hetl  unilocular,  spiial. 
Aperture  ecaudate,  subel&ue.  CoitmeUa  or  FiUar  plailod. 
No  labium  nor  umhihcua. 

linnaua  thus  ad>divtde8  the  genua : — 

*  Aperture  entire. 

Species  ;—.^MrM  Mideei  jbtritJudm,  tortuUitisj  <o/i- 

duhi  :  I i villa  ;  cit/fca. 

*  *  Cylindroid  (subcylindrical  and  emaiginate). 
Species  : — jmrphyriu  ;  olii  a ;  itpidula, 

**  *  Ovate  (obovate.  effuaa,  emargiaale). 
Species  ,*  mibariat  manmes  fertieuta; 

jxJHdai  ftbd:  glabeUa;  reiieulaia ;  mercatoria;  rtmtkat 
jHi^eremai  mmHeariai  eHucllatn. 

•  •  *  •  Ku.^Iform. 

Species: — iriu^i;  cn  ic>.Ui''i :  rtrgo ;  scaf/ricuUl ; 
riiffiiia ;  san^tsugai  eujra,  murioj  vutpecula;  pUcaria; 
pcrtusa ;  mttra;  nomas  iM^trtShi  wmm;  iunmeUuei 
capUeliuMi  ceramkat  iwfimi;  bn 


Spe 


(•ICS  : 


•  « 

-(T-thiojiira 


cymbium :  olla. 


Iu  Chaelin's  edition  the  luiniher  of  species  is  increased 
to  oiH'  huiulred  and  forty-five,  and  these  sddiliuti>  w;il  .i.l 
bear  the  test  laid  down  by  Liumeusas  characteristic  ot  the 
genna  V^kOa,  tct  fbnf  ham  iU  plrils  1:901  the  pUUv.* 
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Laoutrok,  in  his  Animau.r  lant  Vertcbirt,  tiuly  o1iMn'(>s 
that  the  genus  /  '•Muta  of  Liiinaus,  although  characterised 
In  «  maoaer  aufficientljr  cUattnet  b/  tbe  pljtita  on  the  pillar 

the  ahell,  ia  flv  firom  naloral ;  for  it  unitra  ahella  or  dif> 
ferent  faoiilie*.  whicli  oiizht  to  he  wpaj-atcd  bt'causo  they 
do  not  approximate  at  all.  It  conipriiies,  says  Luaiaruk, 
in  fact,  sliells  with  an  entire  aperture,  aa  the  AuricuUe, 
others  with  an  aperture  which  is  canaliculatcd  at  the  base, 
as  the  FascioUrice,  and  the  JStrbinelUet  which  approach 
the  Muricet ;  others  agaia  whoee  iq^ttture  is  au&[^ly  notched 
mt  the  btie,  like  thu  of  the  AueerAva  .•  thia  inves  on  ex< 
tremely  corisuit  iabU'  extent  to  tlie  ifenus,  injurious  to  tlu- 
study  of  speties.  ami  defective  in  regard  to  the  rfl!ilKiii>liip 
of  tl'jc  component  forms. 

Mr.  Brouerij^),  in  his  introduction  to  the  nionograpli  of 
the  subgenus  (  t^mba,  in  the  Specie*  Conchyliorum,  remarks, 
that  if  any  disciple  of  Lintueua  should  be  diqraaed  to  con- 
sider the  French  naturalist  somewhat  severe,  he  diould 
remember  that,  at  the  time  when  Lamarck  wrote  (1822), 
the  number  of  recent  species  of  J'oliUee,  strictly  Linnean, 
hml  increa-Hod  from  foily-five  to  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  viz.  J'olutu,  Lam.,  44  ;  Mitni,  HO;  Margmslla,  22; 
Turbinella,  25;  Columbella,  18;  Auriru/ti,  14;  CSmm/- 
l(u  ia,\2:  Tornatella,  Q ;  J'olvaria,  T} :  Oltva,ii2. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Lamarck's  work,  the  researches 
of  naturalists  have  brought  to  Iwbtsuch  ttiunbers  to  swell 
thecatnluguc.  tliat  the  specieeofimny  of  these  genera  had, 
when  Mr.  Brodcrip  wrote  (1*^0),  increased  two-fold  and 
even  three-fold :  and  the  last  twelve  years  have  added 
greatly  to  that  ain.mnr. 

Till"  first  eltectual  reformer  of  the  Linnean  genus  T'olula 
■?v:is  Uruguidres,  who  separated  from  it  all  the  species 
which  were  without «  notch  at  the  base.  Lamarcit  canied 
the  refbitnation  flirther,  and  separated  (Hm  it  the  f^nera 
^filr(l,  ColitmbelLi,  Marginelfa,  C'tinreHarin,  nvi  1  Tinbi- 
leaving  only  those  shells  that  ronslittile  ln^  nus 
J'uliila,  an  assenil)!;is;e  of  Traelielipods,  all  n:ainie,  l  aiiii- 
Torous,  and  breathing  through  the  medium  of  sea-water 
only  ;  with  plaits  on  the  pillar  of  the  shell,  and  a  notch  at 
its  base,  but  destitute  of  an  operculum.  Of  the  genus  thus 
modified,  Unnma  recorded  seven  spectee  miy  and 
Lamarck  fony-four ;  the  increase  since  has  been  gceit. 

I^unarck  thus  divided  his  genus  Valuta 

a.  Shell  ventricose,  convc  \  bombfie). 
I.es  (iondoliires  Ct'vmbiolffi). 

The  species  of  tliis  section  belong  momy  to  the  sub- 
geneta  V^mba  and  Melo  of  Broderip. 

b.  Shell  oval,  spiny  or  tuberculous. 
Muricinse. 

Omnprisii^  Votulo'  imperialifi,  respertilio,  mitit,  nivota, 

fee. 

c.  Shell  oval,  tuberculoua. 
Musicales,  the  Music  Shells. 
Consistingof  Votuta  ebrrra,  mutiea.  Sec 

d.  SwR  dongated,  ventricose,  nearly  AisifimB. 
FusoidesD. 

Consisting  of  Pbtuttf  magn^fiea,  ancilhi,  paciJicu,juno- 
nia,  lapponica,  &c. 

Cnvier  observes  that  tiie  Volutes  I'oluta,  Linn.)  vary  in 
the  form  of  the  sliei!  and  that  of  tl;e  aperture  :  but  are  to 
be  reeognisicd  by  the  notch  wittiout  a  canal  which  termi- 
nates it,  and  In-  the  projecting  and  oblique  plaits  on  the 
pillar.  The  following  subdivisions  appear  in  Cuvier's 
work: — 

T!te  01i',e<  niivn,  Bni-.l. 

The.sc  are  named  from  tlio  oblong  or  elhjitieal  foiin  nf 
their  shell,  wlutse  aperture  is  narrow,  lorii:.  iiotelu  d  at  tiie 
end  opposite  to  the  spire,  which  last  is  short.  The  plaits 
of  the  pillar  arc  numerous  and  resembling  striae.  The 
whorls  are  hollowed  into  n  fmrrow.  Tlie  shells  of  this 
genus  do  not  yield  it  beauty  to  those  of  the  Cowricv. 

The  animal  of  0/iVa  has  a  large  fool,  whose  interior  pait 
(in  front  of  the  head";  is  separated  by  an  incision  on  eneh 
side;  the  tentacles  are  sletuUr  and  eairv  the  c\es(in1iie 
side,  about  the  middln  of  their  length.  I'he  proboscis,  the 
siphon,  and  the  penis  are  long.  There  is  no  tnie  oper- 
culum. MM.  Quoy  and  Goinuurd  observed  at  the  pos- 
terior part  an  appendage  ivMch  is  tntnduced  into  tberar- 
raw  of  tbe  whorls. 

Volvaria,  Lam. 
'Ilii-'e  Tn-.u!i  vc-<i(uil)!e  the  Olives  in  their  oblong  or 
eyhnducal  loma ;  but  their  sjperture  is  narrow,  and  its  an- 
leiiof  bolder  ascends  above  the  spiit,  whicli  if  MmuAiklf 


short.  One  or  more  plates  at  the  lower  pert  of  the  j^illar. 
The  polish  and  whitoiees  of  these  shells  canaa  Ibev  em- 
ployment as  necklaces  on  some  eoasfs. 

The  Volutes  properly  so  called  {V<oluta,  Lam.). 

Tuvier  characterises  the  genus  I'lJuta,  Lam.,  a*  having 
a  shell  with  an  ani])le  aiKi-tuie,  and  the  columella  marked 
by  large  plaits,  of  \vluch  that  which  is  i'artliest  lioin  the 
spire  is  largest.  The  spire,  he  observes,  varies  much  in 
the  extent  of  itspN^tion. 

Some  of  this  genua,  oontioues  Cnvier  (C^m^iifln,.Mo*tf. ; 
Cymba,  Brod.),  have  the  last  whorl  ventriooae.  Their 
animal  htis  a  large,  thick,  fleshy  foot,  without  an  opercu- 
lum, and  on  the  head  a  veil,  at  the  wdcs  of  which  are  the 
tentacles,  'flu-  prol.ioscis  is  rather  long  and  its  siphon  has 
an  anpendagc  on  each  side  of  its  base,  llie  sliells  grow 
to  a  large  size,  and  many  are  very  beautiful. 

Uthen  {Voluta,  Montf.)  have  the  last  whod  oonical, 
narrowing  towards  tbe  ena  opposite  to  the  nbe.  Their 
animal  has  not  so  large  a  foot  as  the  preceding :  their 
shells  are  also  often  very  remarkable  for  the  Jieanty  of  their 
coloma  or  tbe  patterns  traced  thereon. 

^Sfarginella,  Lam. 

With  the  fnnii  of  the  Volutes  properly  so  called,  there 
have  the  extenial  iip  of  the  aperture  furnished  wit^  a 
bourrdet.  Tlteir  notch  is  but  little  marked.  Accor^ng 
to  Adaason.  their  animal,  also,  has  tha  foot  veiv  large, 
and  wants  the  operculum ;  it  iMutiaDy  eovaia  tho  aneU  by 

niisiiiLT  the  IoIh-h  of  the  mantle.    Ttie  tetttacko  Cttiy  the 
eyes  on  tlu-  externa!  .side  of  the  base. 

<  'olunibella.  Lam. 
The  plaits  of  the  pillar  are  numerous,  and  the  bourreUt 
of  the  external  lip  is  convcs  Or  swollen  as  it worooo  its 
middle.  These  seem  to  have  no  opercuhun. 

Mitra,  Tjam. 

Tliese  have  the  njierture  oblong  with  some  large  plaits 
on  the  piliar ;  the  j)lait.s  nearest  to  the  spire  are  tl.e 
lajirest.  The  spire  is  generally  pointed  and  elongated: 
some  of  the  species  are  beautifully  spotted  with  red  on 
a  white  ground.  Their  animal  has  a  small  foot;  the  ten- 
tacles, of  moderate  length,  carrying  the  eyes  on  the  aide 
about  the  lower  third :  there  is  aho  a  siphon  of  modciate 
len^h ;  but  there  ia  often  a  prdboeoia  loogcr  thaa  the 

Cancellaria,  Lam. 
The  last  whorl  of  these  is  ventricose,  the  apeituxe 
ample  and  round,  and  the  internal  lip  fomu  a  plate  uixm 
the  pillar.  Their  ^ire  is  projecting,  pointed,  ud  tiwii 
surface  generally  marked  with  caneellationa.  (,Bign» 
AnimaL) 

In  Cuvier's  system  the  Volutes  are  placed  between  Terf' 
bt'llto/i  and  Ihit  \  i num. 

Of  the  (;asti  opods  now  usually  arranged  under  Uie  family 
J'o/uiidtp,  M.  de  Hlainville  ]>laces  0/»ivi  next  to  Tenbel- 
lum.  A/icilluria,  Mitra,  Po/tiia,  and  MargituUa  come 
in  suceesiiion  after  Oliini.  All, these  genera  belong  to 
M.  de  BlainviUe'a  tilird  family,  Augyottomata. 

The  genus  OfAiia  is  divided  by  this  zoologist  into  the 
following  sec  tions : — 

A.  Oval  sj)ecies,  with  the  spire  scarce!)  projecting. 

Example,  Olit  u  itiidata. 

J).  Species  a  little  more  elongated,  with  the  spite 
more  projecting. 
Example,  Oiim  liUerSla. 
C.  Species  stid  more  elongated  (elanc£es),  with  a  vciy 

projecting  spire. 
Kvample,  Olirn  subuhUa. 

Aiiciliaria  is  divided  Iqr  him  into  the  follatving  sec- 
tions: — 

A,  Species  with  the  spire  aniidMilly  titvated  aad 

iniodaifom. 
Example,  Aneitlaria  bu^noidef. 

B,  Species  with  the  spire  almost  null. 
Kxample,  AnciUnna  ri/iniviiomta. 
Mitra  is  thus  Mdjdi\ided: — 

A.  Species  elongated,  turriculate,  ribbed ;  the  aper- 
ture very  narrow,  long,  subcanalicidate,  with  a 
plait.   (Genus  Minaret,  Moutf.j 
Example,  Milra  tteniata. 
S.  Turriculate  species,  with  laige  spimf  whoek^  the 
aperture  effuse  anteriorly. 
Example,  Mitra  episcojxi/ifi. 

C,  Subovalspecies,  with  A  sliorter  s^urct  ordinahW 
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Example,  Milia  microzonku.  '  > 

'*  D.  Oval  species,  with  avvtyriwrtfli^rei  an! ofdlnarity 

trelhiied. 
IBiMBj^c,  Mitra  dcKtyhu. 
'WkM  consists  of  tbt  foHomnr  sections  >~ 
'  **• '    .  ^RtmrRted  and  «<rt>tiirriemat«  species. 

B.  Oval  speties  more  or  leas  tuberculous.  (Genus 
Turfiirirlliis,  ( iki  i;.'^ 
"Example,  Voluta  tmp^rin/is. 
•  C.  0%  al  Mpcciea,  coroneted  or  not. 
■  'Ifeinmle,-  VVrntafuiva  and  ViHuta  meoM.  '  '  ' 
'**  *9.''Uvid,  eornvx,  tentrieose  spedes.  ^mdo- 
'  •  •         /ff  rc#.  Oymbittm,  Montf.)  » .  •.  : 

•  "fctliiiplc,  fWiii'T  ffthfopirrr.  '  •  .  •  t- 
Miir^nirllij  is  s\l!v.livi(lc(l  ;is  fiillows  : — 

"  .  A.  Sjiccics  with  the  aperture  less  long  than  the  »hell, 
and  with  the  spire  atipor«nt.'  {Margindtot 

LamOj.  ^  ...   *      ■  ■  : 

•■'"Si^lftiijUl^  jlftTj^ lueHa  ftHnt'. ' 

B%  Species  with  the  aperfurc  tis  lont;  as  the  sliell,  with 
no  spire,  and  ^0!n"tiInc9  with  it  sunk  or  umbili- 

cafnd. 

'    Example,  Mur^i»d(a  lincula. 
"'•   CI  Bpeetes  which  nrc  still  more  involvctl ;  the  aper- 
'  tore  still  narrower  and  lonser ;  folds  on  the  an- 
terior part  gf  fhe  cohtmeUar  lip ;  external  lip 

■  delicate.  ' ' 

Example,  .\fiti-a  mnnilh. 

M.  Ran;;  thus  defines  the  family  of  Volnlr-i,  whii-h  he 
makes  hi-;  eighth  family,  plaeinc;  it  hctweeii  the  Knroulh- 
OTtamnrck  and  thu  Sl^^nreti,  thus: — 

Animal  furnished  with  trisnj^uJar  and  flattened  tentacles, 
caarinff  the  eyes  on  the  hinder  part  of  them  on  the  ex- 
tifrmlKde. 

'SHeff  obfon^,  with  a  large  aperture,  and  furnished  with 
phitK  nn  the  pillar. 

Mai  inc. 

Genera  Voluta  and  CymMm. 
^  The  genua  Valuta  h  thus  defined: — 

Aidmal  oval ;  the  head  distinct,  *l\]mishcd  With  trian- 
^la'i'  and  rather  diort  tentadea,  with  sessile  eye*  at  their 
base,  placed  a  little  backwards ;  month  at  the  extremity 
of  a  thick  prt)!)osci!i  (limishcd  with  hooketl  teeth ;  fbot  very 
larrrc  and  spreading,  on  all  sides,  beyond  the  stiell,  folding 
ioncitudiiially  in  urder  to  re-enter  it;  brancbilB  compoaed 
of  t\vo  pectin.ntions  ;  anus  ses-sile. 

•  MS^/oval,  rather  ventricose,  with  the  spire  rather  ele- 
vated and  mammillated ;  aperture  large,  longer  than  it  is 
iHm,iiofdhed  anteriorly ;  right  lip  arched ;  columella  ex- 
cavated, furnished  with  oblique  plaits^  the  anterior  of  whteh 

are  the  greatest. 

Fol!o'.vin:r  the-  r\nnip!f  of  Latnnrck,  ^T.  Kan;;  sidxHvi  los 
the  senus  into  three  {rroups: — 1.  The  Muricmet — Valuta 
impfri'if'y,  &c.  2.  The  Muxicnlrs — Fo/ttfa  ebrtea^  &c. 
3.  The  Ftumd'^^  Valuta  magntjiea,  &c. 

*rhe  gemts  /^Mmr,  Adanf. — M.  Rang  defines  thus  : — 

Anim  J  oval,  very  convex,  hardly  cai)ahle  of  re-entering 
thfc  shell,  and  spreading  beyond  it  on  nil  sides  with  its 
foot,  whieh  is  very  lari:c  :  head  furni.4uHl  v.  ith  a  veil, 
>*'henre  iw.ie  two  triantfular  and  flattened  tentacles  with 
eyes  situated  at  the  external  base  of  those  organs,  a  little 
towards  their  exteroaJ  parts ;  an  advanced  proboiiBis  with 
life  Biuufli  s(t  tts'extrenntjr* 

^ell  oblong  oval,  very  ventricose,  rather  delicate  ;  spire 
pencrally  short  and  mammillated ;  aperture  verj-  larffp, 
lonsrer  than  it  in  wide,  notched  anteriorly  ;  ri;;lit  lip  arched, 
trenchant ;  left  or  coliiniellar  lip  excavated,  furnished  a 
little  anteriorly  to  its  middle  with  oblique  plaits. 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  this  genns  approaches  closely  to 
the  preceding;  hut.  at  the  same  time,  he  states  that  he 
coula  ftnd  no  veil  in  the  animal  of  the  Volutes,  and  that 
of  Cymhhim  is  evidently  provided  with  it.  Upon  this 
ground  alone  M.  Rang  sepanite^  the  cjcin'ra  ;  for,  if  the 
antmals  were  the  same,  the  species  of  r./mhtinn  ou^jlit  not 
to  form  more  than  a  sul'irenus  of  J'o.'it'.i.  M.  R;.nc;  fur- 
ther observes  that  Lamarck  reckons  fourteen  species,  a 
number  which,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  reduced  rather  than 
•UKiMiited,  Anr  the  young  indivuluals  otfer  sometimes  in 
their  shell  characters  which  di<r,ppcar  with  age. 

'Ht-'     iiera  Mi.'r  i,  An-iH  tna.  'if'i  'i,  I'uh'ai ar.d  'A;/-- 
gtHflh,  Bic  arranffcd  by  M.  Rang  under  the  family  of 
EnroulU,  in  company  with  l>ri6ni,  CjlprcRi,  and  Ovmo*  I 
P.  0,  No.  1672. 


Mr.  Broderip  suWivides  the  genus  f'oluta  of  Lamarck 
into  Cymba  {Cymbium  having  Men  used  by  Chialtieri  to 
designate  the  Argonautte  long  previous  to  De  Montfort's 
application  of  the  word  to  a  section  of  Vo1utes\  Meh^  and 
yoliUa.  Cymba  has  been  also  used  by  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gairaard  as  the  name  for  a  genus  of  naked  Mollusks. 
y\r,  Broderip  notices  Ijimarck's  a.ssertion  that  it  does  not 
ai)p(-ar  that  any  of  the  folulo!  are  provided  with  an 
i  ])i(lerinih,  a!u!  observes  tliat  a  careful  collection  of  those 
testaceans  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  ha.s  enabled 
him  to  state  his  belief  that  few  if  any  of  the  species  oi 
Cymba^  Melo,  or  V^uta  are  entirely  without  it.  Ihe 
species  of  Cffmba'  have  not  only  this  *  drap  marin,*  buL 
also  the  additional  protection  of  a  glaze,  or  vitreous  pellicle, 
secreted  by  tlie  .mimal,  and  more  or  less  extended  over 
the  shell.  This  last  is  increa-ied  as  the  animal  advance* 
in  age;  and  in  some  species,  Cj/mbrr  vro'iusodaliSt 
porcina,  rubiginosa,  &c.,  forms  a  complete  bur.oul,  whioh* 
in  old  speciumni^  haul  swdi  an  appeaiance  as  has  led  man 
than  one  tminltfated  sped ator  to  inquire  whether  ft  tMck 
coating  of  enamel  had  not  been  poured  over  tbe.dien* 
So'.verby's  Gi'tirni,  Sprcies  Conrhyhorum.) 

.Mr.  Swhinsdn  considers  the  VoluliiUe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  jCamilies  of  the  spiral  Tet- 
tacea,  whether  in  regard  to  the  elegance  of  tne  shells 
themselves,  or  as  exmbitiog  a  principle  of  variation  in 
their  stmeture  hardly  to  be  excelled.  He  icmaHcs  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  animals  hut  been  muefa  increased 
by  the  French  zoolojists,  a  id  the  drawings  of  Guildiug. 
To  generaiisc  these  discoveries  so  .T--  to  assign  some  un- 
deviating  chiu-acter  to  the  whole  is,  he  says,  almost  im- 
possible The  only  peculiarity,  he  observes,  appears  to 
be  the  absence  of  any  operculum  :*  in  the  nugority,  lie 
adds,  the  eyes  are  sessile,  placed  at  the  base  of  two  short 
tentacula,  and  as  much  developed  in  the  typical  volutes 
as  they  are  in  the  Strombitw;  the  mouth  is  jproboe- 
cidiform  and  extensile  ;  and  the  foot*  in  the  typkaT groups 
of  enormous  size. 

*  The  shells,  however,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson, '  pre- 
sent us  with  more  tan^blc  characters.  The  base  is  never 
prolonged  ;  although  in  some  ^litres  (Tiara)  it  is  con- 
tracted :  in  all  others  it  is  truncated,  as  in  the  Buccinmttt 
and  deeply  notched.  Tlie  truncated  base  at  once  sepi^ 
rates  this  family  from  the  TurbinelUnte,  as  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  vr.liife  with  an  elongated  cliannel.  The 
plaits  u])on  the  pillar,  airain,  a;e  alwa}'s  at  the  base  -  not 
in  the  middle  only — of  the  aperture ;  although  in  the 
aberrant  gnmpti  of  Oliva,  Ancilhriu,  and  MareineUa 
they  assume  peculiar  modifications.  Tlie  propomon  of 
the  spire  to  the  aperture  varies  hi  almost  every  genus,  and 
is,  therefore,  br.t  a  snliordinate  character.  S'umerous  a.s 
is  this  fainilv,  nearly  all  the  s])t'eies  are  confined  to  warm 
latitudes,  ])artieu!ariy  lliose  of  the  tiopics.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  whole  aie  predaccous,  and  con- 
sequently carnivorous.* 

Mr.  Svvainson  then  arranges  the  iamiljr  into  the  follow- 
InfT  iHrc  primary  groups  : — 

1.  yululiuee,  or  typical  Volutes,  having  a  short  spire 
more  or  less  papillary,  and  the  lower  plaits  upon  the 
pillai-  largest ;  the  foot  ezcesnvely  large  and  enveloping 

the  sides  of  the  shell. 

2.  Mitrina-,  or  Mitres,  having  the  spire  always  acute, 
generally  longer  than  the  aperture,  ana  the  lower  plaits 
smallest ;  the  fiwt  small,  not  dilated  on  tiie  aidcik  •»!  the 

siphon  long. 

3.  Olivirue,  or  Olives,  cylindrical  in  shape  ;  the  aper- 
ture linear,  and  the  pillar  thickened  and  conftiaedly 

])laited. 

4.  AnciUitrince :  the  anerture  wide,  and  the  btse  of  the 
pillar  alone  thickened  anu  striated. 

5.  Hfiirginetlituff  or  Date-shells,  iiaving  plaits  upon  the 
pillar,  and  crenated  teeth  on  the  thickened  outer  lip  ;  the 
root  very  large,  but  the  mantle  not  lobed  niw  reflected. 

1.  Volutinae. 

Genera: — 1.  f  o/u//!.  Linn.  Shell  larjje,  ventricose  ;  the 
spire  extremely  short,  veiy  nh'r.-i'.  and  pa])inary :  the 
teminal  whorls,  where  they  exist,  Ivciiig  smooth  and  uu- 
8cuh)tured. 

Ttus  genua  is  subdivided  into  five  sections,  via.: 

1.  TitrbifN'Wfnmt  Type. 

Shell  m^'lon-shaped,  spire  vei  Vhhoit,  sometimes  needy 
obsolete.   This  consists  of  Cymba  and  Mclo,  Brod. 
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[jUm,  Voluta  (Cymba),  Neptuni,  uid  Fotuta  {iUlo), 


2.  ifiirief/bm  Tjfpe- 

Shell  heavy,  len  ventricoie,  coronated  with  ^findiieal 

or  vaulted  spines ;  spire  more  produced* 
•   Exampli',  J'olutd  iinju  i  iulis. 

3.  Stiombiform  Type. 
Outer  liu  dilated  and  augulated  above. 
Sl^jm,  Vdttta  teaplia. 

4.  AHctlli/orm  3VfW* 
Aperture  very  wide ;  spire  potnteo. 
SsMOpla,  Voluta  angtdata. 

5.  MnrgitieUiform  Type. 
Shell  partiallj'  poii>hed  ;  ventricosc. 
Eiauiples,  J  oluta  ma^nijk'  i  and  I'uluta /ulgetrum. 

2.  Cymbiola,  Sw.  Snire  mori--  prgduced,  but  not  more 
tbaa  luiir  M  long  as  the  ajK:rture ;  the  temuoal  whorU 
regular  ud  eculi^ured  ;  plaits  on  the  oillar  four. 

Examples,  Type  ?  Voluta  anciUa  ;  Valuta  vespertilio ; 
Vol.  pacifica  ;  Vol.  /estiva  9 ;  Vol.  mitin ;  Vol.  brasi- 
liana. 

3.  Harpula,  Sw.  Spire  developed  in  the  la«t,  but 
the  Up  la  genenBy  mora  dender,  aad  the  plaata  are 

pumerous. 

Examples,  Voluta  vexUbm,  Vol.  ebrcea,  &c. 

4.  VolutilitAet,  Sw.  Spire  acutely  peinted;  plaits 
generally  faint,  aometinies  obsolete. 

Exatnplt's,  Vulutilif/i!  s  .spinota,  municilis,  muririm, 
rarispum,  rithara,  bii  tuuiui,  crenulata,  Cditunn.  lyra. 

5.  Sc  i])lndLi,'i^^\.  Sliell , smooth,  almost  polihlud  ;  outer 
Up  thickened  internally ;  suture  enaincllcu ;  lower  plaits 
the  aouUest ;  apex  of  the  spire  various. 

Ezauipleit  FoiuttKjmtiformu,wuUilafai  volvaeetkitira^ 
JunonUt,  Mtromboieki,  and  papitbta. 

II.  Mitiintf. 

Genera  : — Mitra.  No  iiitcruai  ch:umel  or  groove  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  aperture  ;  outer  lip  curved  from 
it^  t'lvo  extremities;  the  ba*e  of  tin?  aperture  not  con- 
tiacted,  the  interior  alwajre  smooth ;  apire  lengthened, 
•cote ;  shell  without  coronatiastubeFclee.  but  not  polished. 
Repraenting the  FoluUt wMlMnutlidtr. 

Ihe  following  subgenent  are  aotanfed  by  lir.  Swainaon 
vnder  this  genus 

Mitra,  Sw. 

Shell  entirely  aaootti,  or  with  the  suturea  veiy  alightly 
crenated ;  aperture  veiy  eflhae  at  the  biee* 
Example,  Mitra  tjMcopaiit^  fte. 

2. 

ViiarMOf  Sw. 
Shell  smooth,  with  the  whods  coronated;  the  body- 
whorl  less  ventricoM. 
Example,  TlUareUe  ft^ptUtt  &«. 

8b 

SeiihrktiXa,  Sw. 
Shell  rough,  with  tnuuvorsc  elevated  ridges  and  lon- 
gitudinal striae  ;  suture  not  coronated  j  aperture  eii'use ; 
outer  lip  cren;it(  d. 
Example,  Hcabncuiit  ^erjtt  tUinu, 

4. 

Nebulariii,  Sw, 
Shell  generally  marked  with  transverse  grooves;  outer 
Up  contracted  above,  eifiue  below ;  the  maigtu  smooth ; 
base  of  the  tiody-whorl  narrowed. 
Example,  Ntbularia  eontraeta,  &». 

5. 

.Stnxati  lia,  Sw. 

Size  very  small ;  spire  t  k.  ohtui^e  ;  outer  lip  thickened, 
and  often  reflecteid  in  the  muldle ;  apertnw  amootfi. 

Example,  StrigtUMa  M«bra,  &c 

ft.  Tiara,  8w.  Aperture  narrow,  linear,  or  of  eaual 
breadth  tlirouirhout ;  outer  lip  and  bas<'  of  the  body-whori 
cont raited,  the  former  generally  striated;  an  internal 
canal  a1  tiie  upper  p;ut  cif  the  aperture  ;  shell  typically) 
turreled.  and  e4uaUy  tusifonni  representing  the  Murictaee 
and  Cymbiola. 

The  folloiviog  subgonen  eome  andnr  this  genus  in  ICr.- 
Swainson's  anaogement 

1- 

Tiara,  Sw. 

S'.i  'l  lurrrtcil,  fusifonii.  t  o-tated,  and  senii-eoronated ; 
Kpiie  and  aperture  of  eaual  length:  internal  stri»  sUxbt 
or  obsolete. 


Example,  Tiara  vtrgo,  &c. 

2. 

Costellaria,  Sw. 
Unemially  fosifomi ;  the  !«pire  longer  than  the  aperture , 

body-whorl  slightly  ^ehllu•oi>e,  but  .suddenly  contracted 
near  the  ba^^e  ;  internal  stria'  dutinut ;  whorls  CODVez, 
rarely  angiilated  ;  ttie  ribs  reaching  tottie future* 
Example,  CotteUanu  rigiiUi. 

3. 

OMithea,  Sw. 

Spb«  and  aperture  of  nearly  etpial  length ;  interaal 

channel  nearly  obsolete ;  shell  with  longitudinal  linear 
ribs,  crossed  with  tranbverse  hUvm  and  bunds]  base  con- 
tracted. 

Example,  Calltthea  sanguisuga,  &cc. 

4. 

CaneiUa^Bw, 

Qenetal  shape  of  the  last;  but  the  whoris  crossed  by 

transverse  linear  ribs  or  elevated  ridges ;  internal  canal 
wanting;  plaits  verj*  oblicpie  ;  form  slender;  outer  iiu 
thin. 

Example,  Canciliu  itabeila,  &c. 

ft. 

Sixe  Teiy  small ;  spire  tUek.  obtHM;  outer  Up  ttiek- 
ened,  and  often  reAeoted;  aperture  iliialedt  with  n  istsr* 

nal  canal. 

Kxain|)Ie,  Pum'u  mierozotiis. 

'A.  Mitn  ola,  Sw.  Small ;  imeqnally  fusiform  ;  the  base 
obtibte ;  inner  lip.  typically,  thiekened,  inflected,  aad 
either  toothed  or  tuberculatied  ^  plait 8  on  the  pillair  die* 

t i net,  the  inferior  lancest;  tip  of  the  bpire  somef'  

pillary ;  aperture  without  either  stiias  or  groove. 

Example,  Mitrtiola  monodmta. 

-1.  ('■■'iirlir.  Sw.  Small;  rylindrital  or  eonic;  spire 
geiu  Lilly  i»hort  and  thick;  plaits  on  tlio  pillar  aumerous; 
e\1i']ik)r  often  dccu.ssaled. 

Kxample.  Cmmlix  conulus. 
Mitnlla,%m.  Rather  small ,  olue-shaped;  unequaUjr 
Ibsiihrmj  alwigre  smooth  ao4  polished,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  an  epfdennb;  base  obtuse  and  effuse  ;  spire 
nearly  or  quite  equal  Id  the  aperture  ;  plaits  of  the  piliar 
few,  oblique,  and  extending  t)eyond  the  aperture,  which  is 
smooth  internally. 

Example,  Mitrella  bicol'/r,  &c. 

III.  Ohvinae. 

Shell  smooth,  huhly  noliahedi  ^ure  vwy  short;  the 
suture  channelled ;  inner  Hp  BMidhthidwMd;  plaihi  miae- 

rous,  crowded,  extending,  in  the  typical  geoaa»  the  whole 

length  of  the  aperture. 

1.  L'impr',(ii»/iit,  Sw.  Mitriform ;  Splrs produced,  come  ; 
re.sembling  Mitrella  in  sliape,  hut  thesuture  ischaaoeilcd ; 
the  aperture  effu.se  at  the  base,  OOBtneted  above;  lower 
half  of  the  pillar  with  6*7  plaits. 

Example,  Lamprodoma  volut^h. 

2.  Ofira.  Cyhndriral :  >p:re  \  ery  short,  pointed  ;  pillar 
with  numerous  slender  pUuts ;  aperture  uanow ;  the  base 
not  effuse. 

Example,  Oliva  maura, 

3.  Scap/iula,  Sw.  Spire  very  short,  thick,  obtuse,  and 
not  defined ;  raertuie  very  wide,  with  only  two  oc  three 
obi  ique  plaits  A  tiie  base. 

Example,  Si^pkuia  patuta. 

4.  Hiatuh,  Sw.  General  shape  of  Oliva,  but  the  upper 
part  oj'the  pillar  is  not  thickened  ;  the  lower  tumid,  and 
marked  with  a  few  ublique  plaits;  the  aperture  wide,  the 
base  effuse. 

Example,  Hiatula  Lamarckii,  &c. 

3.  Olirelta,  Sw.  OUviform;  spire  (typically)  rstber 
produced ;  the  tip  acute ;  inner  lip  not  thickened ;  outer 
lip  straight ;  base  of  the  pillar  curved  inwards,  aad  marked 
by  two  strung  plaits;  upper  plaits  obeolcte.  Or  waatiug; 
aperture  etfu?:t'U  at  the  base  only. 

Exumple,  Olh-r/Li  bijilirata. 

Mr.  Svvaiiison  observes  that  !hu  imioil  of  the  I'lUuSuim 
and  Turbinellidce  is  so  intimately  etlected  by  (JliveUa 
bipUeata  and  AwHtotftwyhwitss,  that  the  two  plaits  on 
the  niUar  cf  the  fbrnser  shell  alone  aepeiate  the  two 
IhpiilieB. 


AneiJJarina-. 
Genus  AHciiUuriat  Lam.    Shell  elivilbrm,  in 


uenus  AHcuuma^  uua.    »neu  euvuorm,  highly 
lished^  a^UN  very  cAiset  wijam  jglplWCPb^dCjfepg 
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eiiamel ;  ba^  with  one  or  two  strong  vrooves,  which  tuna 
a  little  tooth  at  the  edge  of  the  outer  up  ;  inner  lip  want- 
ing; base  of  the  pillar  thick,  vitreoiu,  obliquely  htriated, 
and  turned  uutwardii. 

Mr.  tSwainbon  makes  the  characters  of  the  uibfamily 
and  the  genu»  identical,  *  a^  the  genera  have  not  been 
worked  out.'  For  epecius,  see  Sowerby'a  Specu$  Conchy- 
liorum. 

V. 

Marginellina. 

Genera: — 1.  Foluielia.Sv;.  Bulbfomi ;  ovate  oblong; 
spire  cither  entirely  or  almost  concealed  ;  pillar  with  four 
oblique  plaits  at  the  base ;  aperture  nut  striated  ;  outer  lip 
smooth,  thickened  :  inner  lip  wanting. 

Example,  folutelia  butlatn, 

2.  Pn-sicola,  Sehum.  General  form  of  VvluleUa,  but 
the  i^pire  alwayii  concealed ;  plaito  numerous,  and  extend- 
ing nearly  over  the  whole  of  the  pillar;  the  aporlurc 
stiiate<l ;  luoer  lip  thickened,  sprea«.ting. 

Example,  Perticota  aveflanu. 

3.  O'lOberiila,  Sw.  Suboval ;  spire  slightly  prominent ; 
top  of  the  outer  lip  dilated  and  gibbon* ;  baae  of  the  inner 
lip  with  plaits ;  inner  lip  broad,  spreading. 

Example,  Gibbfrula  zomitn. 

4.  Murnmeiia,  I^m.  Oval  ;  spire  slightly  prominent : 
inner  lip  very  much  developed,  and  forming  a  tumid  rim 
all  round  the  aperture. 

Example,  Murgineila  litrtea. 

5.  (jiabeliti,  8w.  VoUitiform ;  the  spire  more  or  leas 
conir,  and  well  developed:  pillar  uith  basal  plaits;  inner 
lip  ob«okle ;  outer  lip  thick,  toothed,  or  crenated ;  rarely 
smooth. 

Example,  GUibel/a  rujfina. 

The  charaeters  above  given  are  Mr.  Swainson's  ;  and  he 
places  the  VoltUKke  between  the  iHrombitUn  and  the  Cy- 
prtttidtr.  (ilalaco/ot^y.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  observes  that  the  family  of  Volutes  have 
a  recurved  siphon,  and  only  a  nick  in  the  front  of  the 
moutli  of  the  shell,  hke  some  of  the  other  gnnora  ( Hurpn, 
&c.) ;  but  the  front  of  the  pillar  of  the  shell  is  regularly 
and  ol)liquely  plaited.  The  foot  of  the  animal  is  very  large, 
partly  hiding  the  «>holl,  and  gpncrally  deeply  niclted  on 
each  side  in  front.  In  general  the  sliell  is  covered  with  a 
distinct  periostraca  (epidermis  of  old  authors),  as  in  .\fifra, 
f^oftita,  and  Mttxica  ;  but  in  a  few,  as  Cymbitim  [Cymbn, 
Brod.'t.  the  animal,  when  ajiy  sand  or  other  matter  gets 
between  the  shell  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot, 
setretes  a  quantity  of  shelly  matter,  and  covers  the  adven- 
titious substance  with  a  glassy  coat,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
extraneous  particles  from  irritating  it.  In  some,  Mr.  Gray 
remarks,  as  in  f-'oluta  nngvlatu,  one  of  the  sides,  and  in 
others,  ns  in  ^fargineUn,  both  sides  of  the  mantle  are  pro- 
duced and  reflected  over  the  back  of  the  shell,  and  the 
shelly  matter  secreted  by  these  parts  covers  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  shell  with  a  polished  coal  like  the  cowries. 
Only  a  few  ^peeies,  as  I'oliUa  musica,  and  soma  of  the 
smaller  MUrtv,  are  provided  with  a  honiv  operculom,  which 
is  entirely  deficient  in  the  other  kiiul*.  The  animals  of 
the  genus  Cymbium  are,  he  says,  ovoviviparous ;  the  shell 
of  the  newly-born  animal  is  very  large,  and  the  apex  of 
the  spire  of  many  of  these  shells  is  very  irregularly 
twisted.  Tlie  I'uljH-cnltr,  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  differ 
from  Mitra  in  the  outer  lip  being  striated  within.  The 
Jmbricarite  are  obconic  shells,  with  a  linear  mouth  and 
many  plaits  on  the  pillar.  The  Hynlintp^  he  remarks  in 
conclusion,  differ  from  the  MirrgnulUp  in  the  spire  being 
short  and  the  outer  lip  only  slightly  thickened  ;  and  the 
Perticultg  in  the  outer  lip  not  being  thickened  externally, 
and  in  the  inner  lip  being  cn*4-grooved. 

The  I'oluttdtf  lonn  the  fourth  family  of  Mr.  .1.  E.  Grays 
Zoo phagous Gastropoda  {Ctetwbranchinta ;,a,nA  are  placed 
by  him  between  the  liiu-rhiidtr  and  the  CyiirceuUe. 
Under  this  family  Mr.  Gray  arranges  the  following 

Genera: — Cymbium;  loltilel/d:  I'olutu;  Mitra;  Vul- 
pttcuia  ;  Tun  ix;  Vnlvariii ;  Imbricaria  ;  Marginella ; 
Hynlina;*  and  P^rsicula.    <,<yhoj>sis  Brit.  Mns.,  1H4-2.) 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  swjme  of  the 
forma  of  this  extensive  carnivorous  grouii,  as  fai"  aii  the 
limits  of  tliis  work  will  allow. 

CjTnba. 

Example,  Cymba  nevluni. 

DetcnptioH.  —  Shell  obovate,  tumid,  ventricose,  of  a 
•  .Tm  Bear  to  HyakKU 


brownish-red,  covered  with  a  strong  brown  epiderniia,  over 
which  an  enamel-like  glaze  is  extended  from  the  pillar 
over  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  shell,  leaving  the  epidermis 
of  the  back  uncoated.  In  full-grown  specimens  the  spire 
and  apex  are  entirely  concealed,  and  the  upper  border  of 
the  body-whorl,  which  is  caiinated  and  somewhat  re- 
flected, overhangs  both,  so  as  to  form  an  open  scmewliat 
round  concavity.  Pillar  four-plaited. 
LnctilHy. — African  coasts. 

Cymba,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  hiu  been 
found  in  shallow  water  on  sands  and  mud. 


0.  M«ii  fron  Iwlow,  ■Itovint  tlir  ]>1i«iU  of  the  pi)1nr :  K  teen  Irom  sbora; 
t,  youni,',  aMn  Troni  aIhh  ,-. 

Molo, 

Example,  Mdo  trthiopirnf. 

Detcnption, •^Animal, —iii:neiil  fbrm  of  the  body  indi« 

3M2  o 
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caled  by  that  of  the  Bhell.  The  maxitle  vhich  envelope  it 
is  in  general  rather  ilelicale,  except  oti  the  bordei-s,  espe- 
cially on  the  right,  where  it  ia  a  little  thickened,  bat 
without  any  trace  of  cirrlii  or  lobules.  Below  the  anterior 
part  a  very  considerable  and  very  thick  respiratory  canal, 
at  the  posterior  root  of  which  is  a  tcntacufar  appendage. 
The  foot  is  enormous  relatively  to  its  thickness  anu  extent; 
its  form  is  oval,  veiy  convex  above,  without  any  trace  of 
a  transverse  or  a  longitudinal  furrow  :  it  re-enters  in  great 
part  into  the  shell  by  folding  longitudinally,  and  iU  pedicle 
of  insertion,  or  columellar  fascia,  has  this'  direction ;  it  is 
very  thick  and  large,  but  less  than  in  the  cones.  The 
head  forms  a  considerable  mass,  flattened  and  boi'dered  on 


Animal  of  Melo  Kiklopicui.   (  Uramt.) 


•    SlwDof  M<to. 
Hack  uul  {itftA  \'Krr, 


its  Circumference  by  a  sort  of  veil  with  thick  edges,  sus- 
ceptible, doubtless,  of  great  extension.  The  tentacles  art- 
lateral,  very  distant  from  each  other,  conical,  rather  elon- 
gated, and  contractile.  The  eyes,  remarkable  for  their 
size,  are  equally  very  distant,  entirely  se&sile,  and  placed 
behind  the  tentacles:  there  was  remarked  in  these  organs 
a  white  envelope,  probably  fibrous, through  which  the  black 
colour  of  the  choroid  was  ol)ser\'able :  the  orifice  of  the 
upil  was  also  seen ;  and  an  enormous  cr^'stalline  lens, 
lling  the  whole  cavity  and  otfering  an  antenor  projection, 
a  little  like  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Sepia:  there  seemed 
to  be  two  small  muscles  behind.  The  skm  becomes  delicate 
in  front  of  the  eye,  and  forms  a  rather  convex  transparent 
cornea.  Below  tlie  head  issues  a  sort  of  proboscis,  very* 
thick,  subcylindrical,  with  a  small  aperture  and  vertically 
slit.  The  branchial  cavity  is,  as  the  form  of  the  shell  indi- 
cates, extremely  extended ;  it  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
last  whorl :  it  was  seen  to  communicate  with  the  ambiant 
fluid  by  means  of  a  very  thick  muscular  niphon.  There 
were  two  considerable  branchial  combs;  the  right  larger 
than  the  left,  formed  by  a  single  row  of  denticles,  whilst 
the  latter  consisted  of  two.  Behind  is  the  orifice  of  the 
anus,  which  is  mther  smiill,  oval,  and  sessile,  and  placed 
in  front  of  an  oblique  xonc  of  great  folds  formed  by  the 
external  projection  of  the  dcpuratory  organ.  The  indi- 
vidual examined  was  a  male ;  and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  or  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  pedicle  of  the  foot,  the 
exciting  organ  of  generation  was  seen  in  an  auricular  form, 
narrow,  flattened,  and  directed  from  before  l)ackwards. 
{Uratiir.) 

Shell  obovate,  ventricose,  of  an  orange-cinnamon  colour, 
the  spire  coroneted  with  thick-set  short-vaulted  spines; 
pillar  4-plaited. 

Locality. — ^The  African  Ocean,  Lamarck.  East  Indian 
seas.  The  specimen  from  which  the  description  in  the 
Zoologie  of  {ha  LVan if  was  taken,  is  stated  to  have  been 
found  at  Shark's  Bay,  Australia. 

Melo,  many  species  of  which  have  been  described,  hu 
been  found  in  snallow  water  on  sands  and  xhad. 

Voluta. 
Example,  VoltUn  unduluto. 

Description. — Shell  ovate-fusiform,  smooth,  yellowibh- 
white,  clouded  with  fulvous  or  purple-black  spots,  orna- 
mented with  numerous  bay  or  brown  longitudinal  undula- 
tingly  flexuous  lines;  principal  plaits  on  the  pillar  four; 
sometimcti  two  smaller  additional  ones. 

Locality. — Coas<s  of  New  Holland,  Port  Western,  Bass's 
Strait,  the  Island  Maria,  kc. 

Voluta  pacifwa. 

Descriptimi. — Shell  ovate-fusiform,  anteriorly  tnberculi- 
ferous,  pale  yellow  or  flesh-colour  ornamented  with  brown- 
spotted  bands,  and  bay  vein-like  markings;  pillar  fivc> 
plaited. 

Locality.'— New  Zealand.   Bay  of  Islands. 
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VuioU  nndmiaU.  (Aaiianl  and  ii)irll.) 
TIkc  «  hole  tcta  froro  Itrlo-vi'.   (  Aslrolalr.) 


SMI  of  VoUiU  nwlitlAlB,  •luminii  tht  pUiU  on  Ih*  piUti. 


Volula  paciAca.  (_/Utrulabe.^ 

t^oluia  vetpertilio. 

Description.— SheW  turbinated,  armed  with  itrong  di*- 
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tant  acute  tiil>erdes,  \\^n\e,  yellowish,  or  rcJdisli,  pniiited 
with  aiiffnlariy  fle:utoii.s  siwls  ;  spire  niiiiicnli  d.  the  0]>ex 
with  small  tulvrcles;  lip  witli  a  iimis  above;  pillar  tour- 
plaited. 

Locality. — Indian  Seas,  Amboyna,  Mohicca-s,  Sic. 


,  Vnlubk  Te«|iPtli1U>.  {AttrulaleJ) 

The  varieties  of  this  speeteii  are  almost  endioss,  i)otli  in 
colour  and  uiarkiniTH.  Some  aie  armed  with  stronsr  pro- 
jecting spines,  some  witli  tubercles,  and  others  again  are 
smooth. 

Vnliila  ha-^  been  found  at  depths  ranpng  from  seven  to 
fourteen  fathoms.  The  species  are  \ery  numerous  and 
very  beautiful.  M.  Deshayea  pivcs  the  number  as  sixty- 
two,  and  notes  one  species,  I'ulula  Lamberti,  as  found 
recent  and  fossil  (tertiary).*  Tliis  number  of  recent  siKcie.H 
is  probably  below  the  mark,  especially  w  hen  we  conuder 
that,  under  the  name  I'olitta,  M.  Deshayes  in  all  probabi- 
lity included  the  subgenera  Cymba  and  Melo. 

Milra, 

Examples,  Mitra  episcopalis. 

Desrription. — The  animal  has  a  narrow  foot,  compressed 
and  channelled  at  its  root,  nearly  square  and  slipht/y  auri- 
ciilated  in  front  uilh  a  marginal  furrow,  and  pointed 
behiniL  The  head  is  very  small,  rounded,  with  two  tenta- 
cles, w  hich  are  scarcely  a  line  and  a  half  in  length ;  the 
eyes  sesi^ilc  at  their  base.  An  enormous  proboscis,  which 
is  sometimes  double  the  length  of  the  shell. 

The  respiratory  siphon  does  not  project  beyond  the 
canal ;  it  is  marked  with  black  at  tlie  point:  the  rest  of 
the  animal  is  yellowish.   The  proboscis  is  white. 
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The  ovtTjr  is  placed  on  the  side  of  tlie  liver ;  the  utenis 
i-i  Vfiy  !;irpe,  attached  to  tlic  rectum,  i<(hich  is  above  it ; 
iU  aperture,  iii:>tead  of  being  tetminal,  is  situated  a  little 
\yithin.  Tliese  tuo  organs  are  placed,  an  they  are  orcUnt'- 
rily,  on  the  right  side  of  the  branchial  cavity. 
The  penis  of  the  male  k  verv  small,  alurt,  and  pointed. 
^  Length  of  animal  and  aheu»  firam  two  inches  to  lix  or 
eiriit 

sMl  turreted,  snio.ilh,  wIiHl',  spotted  with  hiiLrlit  red  ; 
pillar  four-p'aited  ;  outer  lip  dentieulnted  at  its  lower  pajt ; 
epidennis  ttiin. 

Locality, — East  Indian  seas ;  islands  of  the  South  Sea, 
Tongataboo. 


fltetl    inb*  eiteopdb,  ttuwliif  t1i«  pbib  on  flw  j/Ktu. 

Mitra  adiula. 

Detenptt9n.--i>h«U  Aisifonn  turreted,  albido-lutescent, 
ornamented  vith  longitudinal  rufous  brevro  spots;  the 
stri*  tmunreiae,  impreued,imUMr  remote,  and  dotted ;  the 
sotarea  erenulate ;  the  pillar  flTC-plaited. 

Locality. — Timor.  Vaiiikoro. 
There  are  at  least  two  varieties. 


Mitr>  idiuU 


Mitra  rorrugala. 

Drfciipt ion. —She]]  ovBle-fiisiform,  iLnigitudinally  pH-  I 
cated,  transveraelv  rusous,  whitish ;  bands  and  belts  brown ;  1 
vrhorls  angulated  above ;  the  last  ifhorls  with  a  sabmuri 
catcd  angle;  pillar  four-plailrd. 

Locality. — Indian  Ocenn.  New  Guinea. 


Mitrm  crrona't.   (.ItH flair,') 

Mitra  has  been  found  at  depths  varying  IVols  the  fiiir- 
Jhoe  to  serentten  Ikthoms,  on  reeft,  sandy  mud,  and  sands. 
The  iqieeics  are  all  inhabitants  of  warm  counties.  The 
number  of  recent  species  recorded  by  M.  Deshayes,  in  his 
taU«i»ta  one  hmdwd  woA  twalTs;  itid  of  ttieM MUrm 


lutetcent  and  cornea  arc  stated  to  have  been  found  both 
recent  and  fbmil  (tertiBiy). 

Oliva. 

Animal  involved,  compressed,  with  a  small  head  ter- 
minated by  a  proboscis;  tentacles  apjiioximated.  enlarged 
at  their  base  and  subulate  at  their  extreiii;t\,  carrying  the 
eyes  on  small  convexities  about  their  middle  part  ex- 
ternally ;  foot  very  large,  oblone,  and  slit  trausverbcly  an- 
teriorly ;  mantle  with  a  Kingle  lateral  lobe  eovering  the 
shell  in  great  part,  with  two  tongne-Uko  proeeaeea  at  the 
side  of  the  branchial  opening,  ana  forming  in  fWmt  a  veiy 
eloiiiraffd  siphon  ;  a  .-int^Ie  bi-anchia!  pectination  ;  male 
orcaiiVt-ry  \uluininou!<,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  rii;ht 
side. 

Operculum  horny,  elongated,  very  small,  with  a  mar- 
ginal apex. 

M.  Rang,  whose  descriptiona  we  haTi  selected,  observes 
that  this  genus  flirros  a  pait  of  a  smftll  number  of  those 
which  prove  that  the  operculum  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
character  to  di\ide  the  Pkctimuranc hiata  into  Poma- 
.*/f;;//f*  and  ApovuistinnrA  ;  I'cr  il',  on  account  of  its  prest'ncc, 
the  olives  should  be  arranged  in  the  first  of  thcM?  divi- 
sions, the  result  would  be  to  separate  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  moUusks  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  seni- 
rate,  not  only  on  account  of  their  organization,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  general  characters  of  their  shell.  Not- 
w  ith.standing  the  absence  of  an  operculum,  it  is  ticcessar}- 
to  keep  the  llarp-sheils  near  tfaf  Buceina,  and  LUiopa 

near  l'fin>iiuiit'lla. 

M.  Rang  fuither  states  that  the  ^cnus  OUia  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  colour  and  brilhancjr  of  the  shell,  and 
variety  of  species;  and  he  tefimtoth^  beautiM  callettion 
of  M.  Duclos,  who  had  made  the  genua  his  particular 
study.  In  that  collection  there  were  Rbont  forty  new 
species;  but.  un  the  other  liami,  some  of  Lamarck s  had 
been  eliminated  by  M.  Duclos,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  e.-tabfished  on  vaiieti«i  dependent  on  age. 
M.  Duclos  divided  the  species  into  four  group!! : — 
1.  The  AncilloTd. 

These  bear  some  relationship  to  Ame^aria  in  fonn,  and 
their  columellar  pidts  are  twisted. 

Example,  Oliva  hiatulu,  &c. 

2.  The  CyllndroTd. 

Cylindrical,  the  spire  very  pctintid,  with  very  numerous 
plaits  on  the  pillar  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  left 
lip. 

Example,  Oliva  tuMata^  &o. 

3.  The  Glandifimn. 
Globular,  ventiieose,  with  a  Teiy  short  spire. 

Example,  0//ro  porphyria. 

4.  The  Vohitelhe. 

Spire  niucronate,  and  the  canal  obliterated  towards  the 
commetieeiuenl  of  the  last  whorl. 
Example,  Oliva  bratitiatiOf  &c. 
M.  Rang  remarln  that  the  last  tpedes  of  fhu  group. 

()/ii  ti  aurtviil'iriii.  leads  to  the  Volutes  by  its  nitici cr.ate 
spire,  the  di  \ elt))  nient  of  the  light  lip,  and  the  almost 
total  absence  of  eidumellar  plaits, 
l^xamplcs,  Olit  a  texhlnm. 

DnenptioH. — Shell  cinereous  white,  subreticulated  with 
flexuons  dotted  litics,  with  two  brown  bands  inscribed  aa 
it  were  with  eharaeten ;  tlie  callus  of  the  canal  promi- 
nent. 

Locality. — ^The  ocean  of  the  Antilles,  according  to 
Lamarck.  New  Ouinea»  aecoiding  to  the  toj age  of  tlie 

Aitrulabe. 


OlinlMlihiM.  (AiniM*.) 

Olica  maura. 

Deteripiion.—SMl  cylindrical,  the  apex  rstose, 
UpaubplUti  aKtMMlfy;  lAftt^jtized  by  Google 
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Locality. — East  Indian  Ocean ;  a  jcllovviali  vaiicty, 
New  Uoilaad,  according  tg  Lamarck.   Aiaboyii4,  AtUv 


Ofifti  iiin^uinoifiitit, 

Dr*rrijtlioti.Shi!]\  c) liiithiciil,  very  delicately  reticu- 
lated, witli  rut'oiu  brown  small  liaea>  gut  with  two  browa 
BDiies;  the  pillar  oranee-red. 

X«<»/i^.— Kaat  Induto  Obcm.  Ctwttof  Unuir. 


u,  Midi  wrti  tn  m  S*I,i»  ,  6,  (uiirnnt  <w!  oTIhe  ihell.  iliowii  •»  when 


cr.-,-pi 


Oiiva  hasb««n  found  at  deptlis  varjing  from  the  siirlace 
to  twelvo  ftthomai  on  mud,-«andy-mud,  cuane  i>and,  Sic. 
Th«  spfCMi  mn  fond  of  flosh,  oak  they  only  wck  the 
juieee;  and  «t  the  Maurititu  they  are  taken  with  that 

bait  in  the  folltiwin?  manniT,  acfoniincr  to  T.utit.  Harford, 
who  va.*?  Tor  Maiii-  time  tliure,  Lroiiijht  home  hoiiu'  very 
fine  Miiurituui  >ri(  llii,  anil  gave  the  inluiinHtion  to  Mr. 
Urodcrip.  The  lidiery  was  carried  oa  by  mean*  of  a  line 
made  to  run  parallel  with  the  boltMi  of  the  ^ea,  to  which 
line  anall  iioom%  oaoh  containing  a  pieoe  of  the  anna  of  a 
euttle-fish  (iSSnua),  were  appended  so  that  the  bidt  touched 
the  t>ottom.  iO  one  ena  of  the  line  a  chain  shot  was 
attached  by  way  of  mooring ;  and  over  it  were  a  buoy  and 
a  fla^.  The  other  end  of  thi.>  line  swun^  with  the  tide, 
and  that  end  was  alifo  inarki^  by  a  buoy  and  a  ;>uiall  flag. 
The  suort  was  carried  on  in  deep  water  over  aand-bnnkit, 
auil  tite  betit  titaea  were  (he  morning  and  the  evening. 
The  apparatus  was  ooeaaionally  cautiously  drawn  up  and 
the  Olive*  which  were  ISound  adhering  to  the  bait  were 
taken  into  the  boat  in  whicn  the  fishermen  were. 

Tlie  numht  1  u\'  ^)H•^■i^fs  n catiled  by  M.  Dfhhiucs  in  )ii> 
tebleii  u  »eveuty-«iighl  recent,  and,  of  Uieiac,  Oiivw  htuiula 

•nd  fiammUaia  w  itetffd  U»  bo  found  both  living  and 

foanl  ^lertiai-y). 

The  ikuiiiber  of  recent  i>)>eciea  of  Jlfarg//ic//M(  which  ba$ 
been  found  at  deytbs  var>'iag  froai  the  surface  to  nine 
fathoms,  on  sand  and  auidy  mud),  recorded  by  M.  Deidiayee 

in  hit  tables,  is  forty-t-ight ;  and  of  Ihese,  MitrginellcB 
ri/j/repolu,  iniii>tr,a,  and  muniliu  aiv  btated  to  be  found 
l  oth  liMnjf  and  fobbil  Uerliary). 

Only  one  recent  species  of  Folvaria  iamorded  i)y  that 
auth<M-. 

OMtt^iM  hae  boea  SouA  on  coval  reeft. 
Nino  reeeol  speeics  of  Aneillmiot  wUob  baa  been 
drcdf^cd  up  in  mo  U  rakly  deep  watsKaplNoir  TMuiA,  are 

recorded  by  M.  Dehhaveo. 

aUumbeUa  is  de«cn'bed  andlcnifdaitlMtftlolotfaMO* 


Fossil  VoLL-riD.«.      ■  ;      .  .ht 

The  number  uf  Fowl  Volutee  from  the  tertiary  bedt, 

given  by  M.  Desbavee  in  hia  tables^  is  thir^-two.  Kfr. 
roderip  has  descilbcd  end  figured  one  ftam  8t.  Peter's 
Mountain,  near  Maastridit,  in  the  third  vohime  of  the 
Zooluericot  Journal;  ami  Dr.  Manttll  nuticts  a  .species 
/ticUil'ir'  from  the  blue  clay  of  I'rnclJi  sliani  and  the 
arenaceous  Jiniestono  or  sandstone  of  Bognor.  Mr.  Lee 
eiuinienite:>  se\  en  !>peciet>  from  the  tertiary  of  Alabama. 

The  number  of  fiMsil  Mitra  (tertiaiy)  stated  in  the  tar> 
hies  of  M.  Deshayea  is  sixty-six ;  of  tMivu,  thirteen;  of 
AiK  iJ?<iri".,  nine  ;  of  Mu-giufHit,  sevente^;  Qf 
two;  and  t)f  Oj/mhj^((7/(/,  tour.  ''  "  '' ' 

Mr.  Lea  records  from  the  tertiary  of  Alabama  (Claiborne 
beds)  five  species  oi  Miti  a  ;  eight  oi'  Margitiella  ;  and  six 
oiOliva.  , 
VOLUTIUTHES  (FosaU).  [Sovanam.%:  X^. 
VOLVA,  in  Botany,  Is  the  external  imiu|nnou8  or 
fleshy  covcrini;  which  encloses  the  Mi]>e'«  and  p'lleus  of  the 
young  .sliite  of  nuuiy  of  the  order  F'uniji.    As  the  parts  of 
the  plant  grow,  tluy  tmi^t  throutfh  this  coverine,  and  it  is 
(generally  found  in  a  turn  state  at  the  base  of  the  stipe*. 
The  most  perfect  examples  of  the  volva  are  se«n  bl  tlw 
Phallus  imputticus  and  the  Agarieui  volvticeui. 
VOLVATIIA.    [YoLUTiDJE.]  ' 
VOLVIC.    [Pi  Y  OK  DflMK.V 
VON  VISIN.    rVisiN,  \oy7\ 

VONDEL.  .JOOST  VON  DEN,  the  great  national  poet 

of  Holland,  was  born  Nov.  17th,  13fl7,  at  Cologne,  to  wnidi 
city  his  parents  had  retired  from  Antwerp,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  persecution  to  which,  being  Anabaptists,  they 
were  expoe<-d  from  the  religious  severity  and  Jealouiy  Of 
the  Austrian-Spanish  government.  As  loon  however  as 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  was  established,  the 
family  removed  to  Amslenlam,  where  ^'ondel  continued  to 
reside  during  his  veiy  lon^  life.  Tlie  education  he  re- 
ceived from  nis  parents  did  not  extend  l)eyond  the  ordinary 
acquirement  of  readmg;  and  writing ;  lur  his  father  was 
only  a  tradesman,  as  he  w  as  afterwards  himself,  dealing  in 
boaiaiy  aa  Ins  ostensible  business,  though  making  poitnr 
hia  serious  occupation.  How  he  contrived  to  reooneile 
literary  study  with  Inisincss  so  well  as  he  did  we  arc  not 
inlbruied  ;  but  there  la  ri  asun  for  suppoiuiK  that  his  atten- 
tion to  the  first  iiillicr  cfiecked  his  siuecesi  in  the  latter, 
since  he  seems  to  have  been  far  from  puispcrous  in  trade  aa  a 
hosier.  For  poetry  he  is  said  to  have  evinced  a  taste  very 
early,  and  even  to  have  given  evidence  of  hia  poetic  talent 
when  he  was  no  move  than  thirteen.  It  was  not  however 
until  he  had  reaelud  ilou!  Ic  tliat  age  that  lie  began  to 
study  I-atm.  Not  only  wa.-*  lii^  proficiency  in  tlie  lanifuaKc 
rapid,  but  a  decided  iiuprovi  lueiit,  liulh  as  to  style  and 
ideas,  it  is  said,  soon  begun  to  nuiaiu-st  it.self  in  his  com- 
positions; yet  in  proportion  as  lie  caught  the  tune  as  well 
aa  the  spint  of  tha  aptieut*^  he  probably  lost  originality 
of  faivcimon  and  (ranineH  tit  weling.  His  tragedies,, 
which  form  so  considerable  a  portion  and  so  important  a 
class  of  his  productions,  show  liim  to  have  ])Osbes-sed  f.u 
higher  genius  as  a  1}ik'  poet  than  as  a  dramatist ;  lor  tluy 
owe  Uieir  chief  atliacliun  to  the  '  Reieii,'  or  choiusaco, 
with  \\hii  h  they  are  inteiqpened,  and  many  of  which  are 
most  splendid  lyrical  effusions;  it  iatheae>  in  fitct,  whicli 
give  us  the  loftiest  flights  of  Vonddls  ganina,  and  which 
constitute  his  chief  attractions  for  modem  readers.  A  se- 
lection of  them  was  made  by  De  Vries,  who  jiublisihed  it 
in  1H2U.  Aiuoul;  the  more  eelcbiated  of  lii.->  diamatu- 
poems  are  his  '  Pulamedes,'  '  Gijbbrechl  von  Anistel,'  and 
'  Lucifer.'  The  first  of  these,  which  was  a  direct  allusion 
to  the  fate  of  the  giand-peououarr  Barneveldt  [IJarnk- 
vsldt],  obtained  for  its  author  both  pohtical  and  literary 
distinction;  for  though  not  published  till  afler  Prince 
Maurice's  death,  in  1625,  it  was  prosecuted  by  those  in 
power  as  treasonable,  aiul  as  libellous  on  the  memoiy  uf 
that  prince,  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
Voiidel  escaped  severer  pimi>linienl  than  a  tine  uf  MAi 
guldens.  On  the  other  hand  it  obtained  for  him  the 
highest  renown  both  as  a  uatiiot  and  a  poet,  and  passed 
through  thirty  editiooa  in  the  oottisa  of  a  few  yean.  The 
'  Gijsbrccht,'  which  was  written  by  him  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  theatre  at  .\iiis1enlaiii,  in  IC'l?-  is  ju-tly 
COiisith-retl  one  of  !n.-<  nKi>tii  pieci-.--,  a.ul  is  iiiso,  o!'  all  liis 
drauiM-i,  t iiHt  '.Niacli  is  niii-.t  iialiuiial  in  its  sul^jeit.  That  _ 
however  whivii  pua»e94«s  lur  us  as  iiingluhmeu  almost  Uie  ^ 
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tlurm  of  nati<MMnty,  U  the  *  Lucifer,'  for  it  niny  be  con- 
iiidur«d  the  precurbor  of  our  '  Paradise  Lo^t,'  whii-h  it  au- 
Ucipftted  by  Iburtccn  years ;  coiisequenllv  far  its  Miltonic 
d^ntndeur  and  inspiraUou  it  is  not  at  all  indebted  to  the 
work  of 'the  Cnsrlish  bard,  nor  is  there  reason  to  .&iipposc 
tliat  ^liltou  kinilli  d  hi.^  flunu' at  that  oFliis  illustrious  coii- 
teiuporiuy.    Millou  iun\  Vuntlel  wcru  kituhrd  spirits. 

To  cnumcnitc  hi-rc  chroiii'Ioijifally  all  tlie  protluctions 
of  VondL'l,  not  in  the  drama  ivTone.'but  in  almost  every 
other  !»iHeies  of  poetical  compodilioo.  WrOllId  be  useless. 
Wjs.y^ilt  therefore  specify  one  perronnaoe«,  which,  had  he 
cpidplef    it,  mig^ht  idone  have  secnred  for  Mm  the  repufa^ 
tion  of  an  epic  poet ;  nanir!y.  a  poem  of  which  t'onslaiitiiie 
the  fJrcat  was  tlic  lioro,  aud  wluelj  he  besrati  in  W.i'2  ;  hut 
the  di-alli  of  Ills  wife  r-liortly  alterwards  eau^id  liitn  to  aban- 
don the  subject,  aud,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  resume 
it,  he  destroyed  the  mantucript.   Tlie  loss  of  his  wife  was 
itideed  a  sev^  btowto  lun^for  it  was  she  who  hadchie^y 
attended  to,^e  concerns  of  their  business.    From  that 
Ume  his  circuuistances  grew  worse,  and  his  embarrassments 
were  ftftcrwards  so  much  increased  by  the  conduct  of  a 
FpcnJthnn  son,  tliaf  at  tlic  age  of  seventy-two  he  was 
jjlad  to  ebtain  a  >iluntion  with  a  small  salary  in  a  Ijank  at 
Amsterdam.    Wc  eompa-vsionate  tlie  roverhcs  of  the  an-  i 
tlior  of  •  Waverlcy,'  yet  what  were  they  in  compju-ison  ! 
with  the  ten  yeara  of  dnidgeiy  to  which  the  autlior  of  ] 
'Lucifer' wa»  doomed  in  keepw([ accounts?  Even  there 
however  neither  his  cnerjjy  nor  hu  i;enins  deserted  him, 
for  il  was  al  tliis  period  that  lie  ennipriM  i!,  bl■^i(les  ^evc^aI 
other  thinL's,  his  '.Ji-phlha.'  onv  of  the  br-,t  ar.d  the  most 
11  i:alar  uf  Ills  ti-ugedies.    At  lenujth,  in  lG(jH.  he  was  per- 
mitted tojelirc,  r^t.ainini;  his  salar}'  as  a  jiension  tor  life  ; 
jmd,  notmtH^lwmg  his  then  advanced  a:;e.  he  lived  to 
enlov  it  many  yeara,  for  he  did  not  die  until  February  o, 
1079,  when  he  liail '.attained  a  length  of  da}-*  that  entitles 
him  fo  be  classed  among  the  patriarcK'i  of  literature  and  art. 

cKichhora,  Getchtehte  der  Litteratur ;  Von  Kampen, 
Oe^r/tii-i.'enis  (ii'r  L-  iti-rcn.  ) 

A  ONO'NES.  [Paktiiia.] 

^'OORN  is  an  island  of  the  province  of  South  Holland, 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  between  tlie  mouths 
of  the  Maas,  and  is  divided  into  East  aud  ^VcstVoom; 
it  is  about  twenty  miles  long  and  four  broad,  and  produces 
R  considerable  quantity  of  com.  The  town  and  Iprtreii  of 
Briel  are  on  this  is!a;  d.    [niUKL.]  '  ' 

i  Steiu  :  IIa.ssel :  C.Liinuliu  h. 

VOPISr  US,  FLA'VU  S.  [Arra-sTA  IlmxuiK,] 
\  VOllOXETZ,  or  WORONESCH.  a  crovernuunt  in  the 
thteaor  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is  situated  between  18*  'X>' 
and  S£r  Sp'  N.  lat  and  between  37°  4a'  and  43^  £.  long. 
IttslrannSed  on  the  north  by  Tambow,  on  the  norfh-eaat 
by  Saratow,  on  the  east  aud  souUi-cast  by  the  cotnitry  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  oi!  the  senith-wesl  by  Kkaterinnsiaw, 
and  or.  tlic  we>t  l  y  Ssobodsk-rkniue.  l:s  :.n  ;i  is  --".MOO 
stjuare  miles,  and  it  is  divided  into  thirteen  eire!e«. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  an  undiilatin!;  plain,  without 
i»ctnreaque  or  interestinpr  sceneiy,  tmverMd  by  low  ridges 
and  ehaik  lulla.  In  mest  of  the  dreles  there  are  woo&  or 
srroups  of  trees ;  in  several,  extensive  commons,  but  only  a 
lew  morasses  and  bo^.  The  soil  consists  partly  of  clay, 
•,'artly  of  sand,  for  tlie  mast  part  covered  with  a  pretty 
ii.  -k  layer  of  vciretable  mould,  whieh  n  so  fertile  that  it 
leqiuii's  no  m:'.ruue,  but  only  a  periodical  fallow. 

principal  river  is  the  Don,  which  comes  from  Tam- 
bow,  and,  traversing  the  ij;oveniment  from  north  to  south, 
receives  most  of  the  other  rivers,  such  as  the  Voronetz, 
which  ia  navigable  by  large  barges;  the  Sosna,  the  Ikoretx, 
the  Donez,  and  some  other*.  There  are  no  i;reat  lakes, 
morasses,  or  bogs.  The  former  do  nut  abound  in  fi.sh  ; 
ihrir  eo!ir.>e  in  tl'.i.'  huinnii  r  is  slow.  ;md  in  the  larger  ones 
Uiere  are  many  sandy  i-^lunds.  The  climate,  as  may  be 
supposed,  under  thin '  latitude  is  tempento  ud  healthy, 
and  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  Mid  the  pioduo* 
tions  of  the  terapente  dinntos  flmrah:  the  livm  do 
not  freeze  till  Deeeinber»  iad  thaw  in  the  beginning  of 

Mnreh. 

A^iieutture,  Miinnffirlnres,  C'/i/  Tr  ;<l-. — Wir.jmt/  is 
one  of  the  com  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  the  fertile  soil 
requires  little  or  no  manure ;  it  is  only  suffered  to  Uo  fal- 
low one  year  in  live  or  six.  The  iiurmers  grow  wlieat  of 
difiereiit  kinds,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat*  millet,  and  maise ; 
tlw  iast  iMfwevw  onlv  in  gardens:  poppies,  lenliU  peas, 
flax  aoi  liemf  aw^liJcewise  grown  in  the  fields.  General 


failures  of  the  eroji-^  are  very  rare,  local  failuics  not  frc-  i 

Juent,  buton  the  wl  o'l  ;i:;ri'cultural  operations  are  con-  I 
ucted  in  a  very  ne;:!;  ,.  i.t  manner.   Horticulture  is  very 
carefuUv  attended  to:  ilie  gardens  produce  all  the  kiuib 
of  vegetables  that  arc  grown  in  Germany.  Hops.bnt  only  i 
in  small  quanlltie.-',  are  grown  in  mo^t  g;ude;is.    Tlu'  :ui?t 
eommon  frutt»  a.a  cheiries  ard  some  jilunis;  ajiples 
pears  ;u-e  moi'e  sc-aree    ^'lLle■>  grow  only  in  slielteicd  sitiii-  | 
tiona,  but  the  grape  doc-,  m  t  ripen,  except  in  the  warmt: 
years.  The  fbrests  ait'oi  d  u:i  tlie  whole  sufficient  timber 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  some  firewood  for  exr  i 
portation,  but  they  are  vciy  nearlv  thinned.   Pines  ai«  I 
rare ;  there  are  remaricably  fine  oaks.   The  rich  pastures 
on  the  banks  of  the  rive»»  and  t'.-.i  extensiivc  commons 
are  favourable  to  the  I'retding  of  e.atlle,  whieh  is  a  vury  i 
general  occupation  of  the  iiiliabitants.   There  are  more  I 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  swine  than  in  the  I 
more  northern  provinces.  Oxen  suffice  only  for  the  liome 
consumption :  there  are  many  small  studs  of  horses  oCO^ 
Rus»an  race.  The  most  conunon  domestic  poultry'  are 
geese  and  bam-door  fowls :  bees  are  very  generally  kept : 
the  chace  and  fishery  .nre  quite  unimportant.   The  mine- 
rals are,  iron  ;,but  no  other  metalj,  chalk,  limestone,  free- 
stone, luid  saltpetre. 

Hnssel,  in  1821,  says  that  the  manufactures  of  the  pro- 
vince were  ^te  unimportant,  aud  did  not  supply  one  ar- 
ticle for  exportation ;  out  Schnitzler,  in  U£k>.  says  that 
vcr}'  great  progress  had  been  made  in  this  respect,  and 
doubtles.s  further  inipiovemeiil  bassinet  taken  pfai  c.  The 
exports  are  the  natural  piodnetions  of  the  eoiiutry.  cons, 
cattle,  hides,  timber,  lirislles,  some  coarse'  cloth,  saUpetjc, 
honey,  and  wax.  The  chief  commercial  cities  are  Voro- 
netz and  Ostittgohsk ;  but  there  it  too  great  want  of  good 
water-carriage,  because  the  Don  ia  aavunble  OB(y  ia.  tho 
spring,  when  the  water  is  high,  and  the  Donez  merely 
touches  the  frontier,  and  has  not  one  town  on  its  banks. 

The  population  of  this  govurumcnt  is  1,508,000.  The 
inhabitants  are  in  llic  northern  part  CJreat  Ru.ssians,  and 
in  the  stiutluni  Little  Rus.!>ian8.  Among  Uic  latter  arc  in- 
cluded the  Cossacks,  or  Tscherk avians,  as  they  are  here 
called,  aller  their  ancient  capital;  there  are  also  some 
gypsies,  and  in  the  neighbourtwod  of  Ostro^ohsk  a  Oer- 
man  colony.  With  respect  to  public  education,  Voronetx 
is  nnder  the  university  of  Moscow.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  the  j-arish  scliools  is  about  liiOO,  and  rather 
more  than  that  namln-r  in  the  eeeleaiaatical  schools.  Tlje;\: 
is  also  a  military  school  ibr  -kx)  cadets  at  Voronetz. 

VfHioNKTZ,  the  capital  of  the  government  to  which  il 
gives  its  name,  the  residence  of  the  governor  ^nd  of  the 
bishop  of  Voronetz,  U  situated  in  51°  40'  N.  lat.  and  23' 
E.  loner.,  on  the  river  Voronets,  which  fdh  into  the  Don  two 
miles  below  the  t-ity.  Voronetz  is  built  on  a  v  ery  bteep 
lock,  ■  to  \\ Inch,' .sus  Dr.  Clarke,  'nature  has  L'neii  the 
npiica; anee  ol' a  ra-.tip.irt.  so  tiiat  vit'Wcd  iVuni  the  nvcr 
below  It  looks  like  a  prodigious  fortiheation  nust'd  by  Ml.* 
Il  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  empire,  and  is  mentioned 
in  1177.  Peter  the  Great  had  a  docl^ard  here  for  build* 
ing  ships,  with  which  he  intanded  to  deeoend  the  Doa 
to  the  sea.  He  often  resided  iwMt  VfA  bmlt  himfdf  a 
{lalace,  no  vestige  of  which  now  remains.  ,  < 

The  city  consists  of  three  parts,  the  upper  town,  the 
lower  town,  and  the  suburbs.   The  upper  town  contains 
the  residence  of  the  governor  and  the  public  offices,  the 
bishop's  palace,  the  cathedral,  the  bazaar,  and  the  town* 
hall.  In  the  three  porta  there  ara  ISstone  churchc«,  2  oeo^ 
vents,  apoor-house,agvmnaiuum, an  ecclesiastical  seminsiy, 
an  arsenal,  and  several  schools.   This  is  the  statement  of 
Has.el  in  1S21,  and  is  copied  by  Sehnitzier  in  lsr>.  !  i:t 
eoiisidenug  the  very  great  increase  in  the  ptipulatiun.  i!  is 
highly  probable  tiiat  the  number  of  the  public  buiidnii;:* 
must  be  now  greater.    Stein,  in  1821,  makes  the  popu- 
lation 1 2,000;  Hassel,  in  1831,  doubts  whether  it  amoants 
U>1S/)00;  but  the  official  aaeoniita  in  1841  makei'C  no  lea  , 
thMi  43,800.  It  may  bo oboerved  Omt  Dr. Cliulce,  sjieakiDg  .• 
of  Voronetz,  says,  '  It  lu'.s  become  a  very  handsonu  i  ;ty  ; 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  commerce,  the  Don  allVrdini,'  il  m 
easy  communication  '.\itli  tlic  I!!aek  .Sea.    Tlu'  .siuiation 
of  Voronelit  would  render  it  tit  to  l)eeome  a  great  oapsUil;' 
and  again,  'New  houses  are  building  in  all  parti  of  it$ 
the  suburbs  ajppear  so  extensive  tl|at it iadiffieaittodoMMe 
how  far  the  city  may  yet  increase.*  The  otreeto  oiwvoiy 
broad,  but  not  yet  paved.   Tlie  manu&otures  are.  cloth 
for  the  army,  leather,  soap,  and  vitnuiL  There  are  some 
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brcu-eiies  and  brandy-dUtillerieg.  The  merchant*  of  Vo- 
ronetz  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Ostrojfohsk,  a  small  commercid  town,  with  ■even! 
churches,  has  4000  inhabitants,  who  cany  on  an  exteniive 
tndfi ;  tb«  tlicee  annual  fioit  are  visited  bjr  merchants  ftom 
the  neit  dfitant  parts,  nd  eren  by  Greeks,  who  bring 
many  Turkish  poods.  About  10  miles  off  there  is  a  small 
colony  of  Germans,  whose  chief  occupation  is  agriculture. 
The  other  tamiit  of  the  gownmait  mre  of  taul  import- 
ance. 

(Hassel,  Das  RussUche  Reich  in  Europa  ;  Stein,  Geog. 
lexicon :  Schnitzler,£ai!bw«i«,laJiViiAmdl^  ettaFobgm; 
Dr.  E.  Clarke,  TravOg  In  Ihuna.) 

VORONIKHIN.  ANDREI  NIKOPHOROVITCH,  a 
Roanan  architect,  bom  in  1760,  among  the  peasantry  of 
Count  Alexander  Stropanov.  who.  having  heard  of  his 
talent  for  drawintj,  sent  him,  in  1777,  to  Moacow  in  order 
to  be  pmperljr  educated  as  an  artist,  and  he  there  received 
acme  instruction  from  Bazhenor  and  Kazakov,  two  emi- 
nent architects.  He  was  then  lent  to  tntvel  with  his 
patroo'i  son.  Count  Paul  Stroganov,  and  after  Tisiting  the 
•onthem  prmrinces  of  Russia,  (Germany,  and  Switcenand, 
resided  for  some  time  at  Paris,  diligently  profiting  by  the 
opportunities  there  afforded  of  pursuing  his  architectural 
studies.  In  1790  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
Stroganov's  protection  soon  btou^t  him  into  notice,  and 
obtained  for  huii  employment.  Mere  employment  how- 
wnt,  mthout  mora  than  ordinaiy  oppoitunmes,  can  hardly 
lead  io  trehfteetoral  (hme  ;  it  wai  therefbre  fortunate  for 
▼oronikhin  th:\t  such  opportunity  was  given  him  in  the 
erection  ofwhat  is  still  one  of  the'finest  monument.s  of  the 
northern  capital  of  Russia.  It  was  in  1«IX)  that  the  em- 
peror Paul  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  magnificent 
cathedral  in  the  *  Nevskii  Prospect,'  to  be  dedicated  to  •  Our 
r^y  of  Kazan and  Voronikiiin,  who  wia  then  profemor 
at  the  Academy  of  Arte,  was  appdnted  arehiteet.  In  tiie 
fbllowing  Tear  the  Aral  stone  was  laid  by  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander,  and  the  edfftce  was  completed  and  solemnly  conse- 
crated in  September,  IHI  I.  fiitiiism  has  not  bo(ii%p;iring 
of  iU  remarks — some  of  them  exceedingly  captious— on  this 
piece  of  arc  hitcrture  :  for  no  other  reason  than  because  the 
principal  facade  is  extended  by  a  semicircular  colonnade, 
It  has  been  called  a  copy  of  ft.  Peter's  at  Rome  on  a  re- 
daeed  aoale,  whereas  there  is  no  one  point  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  btrildinKs  in  any  other  respect.  To  note  hut 
one  or  two  triflin?  differences:  the  front  of  St.  Peter's  ha.s 
no  prostyle  or  portico,  and  the  jiedinu'iit  is  a  mere  sham 
one  of  most  insi'.jniticant  proportion-;  :  the  colonnades 
again  are  there  neither  on  the  same  scale  nor  of  the  same 
order  as  the  church  itself,  nor  are  they  combined  with  it. 
What  degree  of  resemUanee  there  is  even  thus  far  between 
the  two  designs  may  there  tore  easily  be  judged  by  refer- 
ring to  Portico,  fig.  8,  which  represents  the  plan  of  the 
poij-style  prostyle  of  the  Kazan  church  with  a  portion  of 
the  lateral  colontruli  s. 

Although  Voronikhin  is  said  to  have  ertH  tecl  a  great 
many  other  buiUlincs,  both  public  and  private,  we  have  no 
sufficient  account  nor  even  a  complete  list  of  them  ;  among 
them  however  are  said  to  be  the  colonnade  in  the  gardens 
at  Feterhof,  the  ternoes,  &c.  at  Strelna,  and  several  villas 
at  Oatehina  and  Favlovskv.  Voronikhin  died  rather  sud- 
denly, Feb.  21  ^March  5\'isn. 

CNeMor  Kukolnik.  in  Knt^ilif'ip.uht.^h^i'kii  F^k^ikm.) 

VORST,  Ml-,  L;ihni7iHl,  VO'KSTIUS,  CONRAD,  a  cele- 
brutetl  Ciernian  ciivine.  was  born  at  Cologne  on  the  19th 
of  July,  15(;9.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  Ihlrily  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  bat  some  yean  after  ti'is 
Mtmr^  with  Ms  whole  fkmily,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
ten  children,  secretly  embraced  the  Protestant  relicion. 
After  having  received  his  preparatory  education  ui  a  vil- 
lage near  (Cologne.  Conrad  was  s«'nt  to  Diisseldorf,  where 
he  studied  frtmi  IfiKi  till  l'>86.  He  continued  his  studies 
at  Cologne,  but  was  prevented  taking  his  degree,  partly 
because  he  could  not  sut>scribe  the  decisions  of  the 
OaokMil  of  Trent,  and  partly  because  his  Mher's  means 
««se  net  sugeiant  to  allow  bis  son  to  go  to  a  Protestant 
uohirsity.  PInr  a  tine  thereftM  his  learned  pinsoits  were 
abandoned,  and  Vorsfiiis  beirnn  to  prepare  him.soJf  for  a 
mercantile  life.  Wtiat  enabled  hini  afterwards  to  continue 
his  studies  is  not  said,  but  in  I.'jWO  he  went  to  Herhom, 
where  he  devoted  himself  with  great  success  to  the  study 
of  theology  under  the  famous  Piscator.  During  his  stay 
tbsM  be  pinad  his  iivmg  prinamally  bj  pfinf  private 
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instruction,  and  in  1533  he  went  with  some  of  his  pupils 
to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  honoured  the  year  after  with 
the  degne  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1595  he  visited  the 
universities  of  Switzerland,  « here  he  took  a  part  in  some 
of  the  theological  oontrovetsies  which  were  then  carried 
on  there.  For  some  time  he  delivered  lectures  at  Geneva, 
which  were  so  well  reoeived,  tlia*.  \hv  ret:ular  profeii8orl^hip 
of  divinity  v. as  offered  to  him  in  that  university.  But 
about  this  time  ('oiint  Arnold  of  Bentheim  haJ  fminded  a 
g^rcat  school  of  divinity  at  Stcinfurt,  and  he  invited  Vors- 
tius  to  a  profeasorship.  which  he  accepted.   He  soon  ac- 

Sired  a  ^eat  icpntaiiont  and  lecaiTed  venr  honourabto 
rHations  (Wnn  several  univerartieB  *  hot  all  oflhn  were 
refii.scd,  partly  because  his  own  family  did  not  wish  hira  to 
go  to  any  great  distance  from  llieiu.  and  partly  because 
Count  .Arnold  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  Vorstius  complied  with  the  count's  request 
was  afterwards  very  honoural)ly  rewarded,  for  Vorstius  was 
raised  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  office  in  the  countli 
dominions.  About  the  year  1598  a  report  got  abroad  that 
Vorstius  had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  doctrines 
of  Socinus.  The  count  hearing  of  it,  began  to  be  alarmed, 
and  requested  Vorstius  to  go  to  Heidelberg  and  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  before  the  faculty,  which  had  con- 
ferred upon  hira  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  ^'o^stius " 
succeeded  in  clearing  himself  of  Socinianisin,  but  was 
obliged  to  own  that  he  had  used  expressiona  wmch  might 
seem  to  jiutif^the  charge.  After  naving  expressed  Ins 
regret,  and  solemnly  declared  his  abhorrenee  of  the  opi- 
nions of  Socinus,  he  returned  to  Stoir.furt.  Although  ne 
had  thus  outwardly  cleared  himself,  the  suspicion  which 
had  once  been  raised  could  not  l)e  all.iyed.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  a  crisis  when,  in  1010,  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  the  professorship  of  theolopy  at  Ix>yden,  which 
had  become  Tacaat  by  the  death  of  Arminius.  Vorstius* 
9Sl«t  some  conrideration,  accepted  the  offer,  although  ha 
was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  he  would  have  1o 
encounter ;  but  he  was  very  much  pressed  by  the  followers 
of  Arminius,  and  he  also  noped  to  find  a  wider  field  for 
the  free  exercise  of  his  jwwcrs  than  in  the  small  principality 
of  Bentheim.  He  went  to  Leyden  prcvidod  with  the  most 
satisfactory  testimonials  respecting  his  orthodoxy  and  his 
conduct;  but  his  appointment  alarmed  the  Calvinistio 
pwfW  at  Leyden  and  in  Holland  generally.  Ther protested 
most  Tehemently  against  the  appc^ntment,  ana  even  soli- 
cited the  interference  of  foreign  universities,  and  of  James  I., 
kini;  of  En'^Iand.  The  work  of  Vorstius  on  which  their 
fears  and  accusations  were  chiefly  fminded  was  a  collection 
of  dissertations  which  he  had  published  at  Steinfurt,  in 
1610,  u.ider  the  title  '  De  Deo,  scu  Dispntationes  decern  de 
Naturaet  Attributis  Dei,  diverso  tempore  Steinfurti  habitae.* 
This  book  was  attacked  more  fiercely  titan  even  the  Koran 
had  been  by  any  Christian  writer.  King  Jamea  1.,  after 
having  read  the  book,  found  it  ftill  of  heresies,  and  had  it 
publicly  burnt  at  Oxford,  Cambridsre,  and  London  ;  and 
lie  recommended  the  States  of  Holland  not  to  tolerate  such 
a  heretic  within  their  territory.  The  States  instituted  an 
investigation,  and  as  the  contest  grew  hotter  every  day, 
Vorstius  was  obliged  to  quit  Holland  and  wait  for  the 
final  decision  in  another  ooontiy.  The  king  of  England 
in  the  mean  time  wrote  a  traet  against  the  ttuftntaaate 
professor,  declared  that  burning  was  much  too  miM  a 
punishment  for  him,  and  threatened  to  cause  all  orthodox 
Protestants  to  unite  their  strength  against  the  Arminiati 
heresies.  The  synod  of  Dortrecht  at  lenerth.  in  IGift, 
brought  the  matter  to  a  close  ;  and  it  is  «ii(i  to  have  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Iilnglish  deputies  at 
this  synod  that  VofStins  was  declared  unworthy  of  tha 
office  to  which  he  had  been  appoinlsd,  mid  exued  flwa 
Holland  for  ever.  For  two  years  Voflthis  and  his  ftmily 
live<l  in  concealment,  and  his  life  was  threatened  more 
than  once  by  persons  who  thougiit  it  a  religious  duty  to 
kill  a  man  vvho  wa.s  capable  of  doing  so  much  injury  to 
the  Christian  religion.  At  last  the  duko  of  Holstein 
offered  Vontius  and  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Armi- 
ntaasapheaof  leftwainhisowndoehy,  and  assigned  to 
them  a  traet  of  Imd,  on  wMdi  tbm  tnOt  the  ftmn  «f 
Friedrichstadt.  Vorstius  arrived  inHolstefal  in  the  SBBBtter 
of  1622,  but  he  was  taken  ill  soon  after,  and  died  on  the 
29th  of  September  of  the  same  year  at  Tinininkren.  His 
body  was  carried  to  Fnednchstadt,  and  buried  honourably. 

Vorstius  was  a  pious  and  devout  man.     There  is  no 
erideiMM  trhatercr  that  be  had  adopted  the  Axminian  doc-  / 
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previous  to  )ub  going  to  Lejcden.  Bayk  justly 
ff marks  tlMl  the  persecution*  of  bk  «n«miei  ftit  enon  of 
which  h«  wM  not  guilty  drove  Mm  into  th«m ;  fbr  tfiat  he 

was  an  Arm'mian  duniifj  the  Lxst  period  til'  his  hlV  is  attr  mO(1 
by  his  own  tvuU'tice.  Vur!stiiiH  was  a  iiiais  oi'  con>.uK'r!ilili 
learning.  £;i  cat  imU'prndence  of  niir.d,  and  of  M)und  judg- 
ment. He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  nio*t  of  which 
are  of  a  controversial  nature,  and  directed  partly  against 
fha  doctrinM  of  the  Chiueh  of  Rome,  and  partly  againat 
Ml  opponenti  amonf  tht  Proteitanta.  Some  few  are  of  a 
de%'otional  and  relifxii^ns  ch.arafter.  Most  of  Ihoni  are 
written  in  Latin,  buiiif  in  Giriiuui,  and  some  in  Duteh. 
Lists  iii'Hiem  are  gi\  en  m  JJii  hcr's  •  AlL'cmririosOeiehrten- 
Lcxieoa,' and  in  Bayle  s  'Dictionoaire  Ilistorique  et  Cri- 
tique.' 

(Sandiut,  Bibliotheca  Antitrinitarionm ;  Gualterua, 
Onttio  in  obilum  ConmU  Vorttii.) 

VORTEX.  The  theory  of  Dcscartea  on  the  formation 
and  mechanical  laws  of  the  universe  was  first  published  in 
1G37,  in  his  '  Principia  Philoaophiae.'  One  part  of  lliis 
theoiy,  namely,  the  hypothesis  of  vortices,  is  ahnost  the 
only  one  which  generally  pa&ses  by  the  name  of  Des  Cartes. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  tbia  is  only  a  part,  and  a 
small  part,  of  the  agrstem  which  rendesed  the  Newtonian 
view  of  astronomy  for  a  long  time  unacceptable  to  the 
continental  philosophm.  The  metaphysics,  the  mechanics, 
and  tlie  iisl  ronomy,  of  the  once  celebrated  Cartesian  sy.steni, 
combined  as  they  were  by  one  writer,  and  that  writer  a 
most  skilful  and  elegant  proposer  of  hits  ow  n  views,  are  to 
l)e  looked  at  t^ethcr  as  that  which  Newton's  philosophy 
had  to  meet  Perhaps  we  dwald  not  be  wrong  in  saying 
tltat  the  ioMBOiability  of  avacunm,  maintained  by  Des 
Qartes  as  •eft'CTident,  was  a  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  theory  of  gravitation,  with  which  it  seemed  incom- 
patible, than  the  theory  of  vortices,  which  Des  (  \iites  pro- 
prosed  as  an  hypothesis,  and  whicli  did  not  iueL:  >;irily 
contradict  Newton's  deductions.  We  sliall  here  present  a 
brief  sketch  of  tiie  svstem,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  from  the 
ihiid  book  of  tb«  *  Principia  PhiloaophiK :'  this  sketch  i% 
aa  ftv  «t  it  goM,  onlv  a  table  of  contents  of  the  work  itseK 
and  Descartes  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  spealnr.  Such 
comments  as  we  add  are  in  parentheses. 

The  human  imagination  must  not  either  limit  the  power 
of  God  or  unduly  exalt  its  own :  and  it  must  not  sup^'ot« 
that  ail  things  were  made  for  roan's  use  only.  In  enumerat- 
ing phenomena  Descartes  prefers  rather  to  deduce  them  fVom 
causes  than  to  make  them  serve  in  ftnding  causes.  He 
then  describes  the  relative  distances  of  the  planets,  and 
asserts  the  immensity  of  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stani. 
At\er  tlie  usual  statements  relative  to  the  licht  of  the  sun, 
planets,  and  tixed  star*,  he  rejects  the  Ptolemaic  hypo- 
IIksis,  and  observes  thnt  those  of  Copernicu»  and  Tycho 
Brab^  differ  verj'  hltle  as  hypotheses,  and  explain  pheno- 
mena in  the  same  manner.  He  savs  also  that  the  latter, 
thoiigh  ho  deniea  the  motion  o(  the  ««th,  voi  in  reality 
flhnM  it  more  motion  ttian  the  (brmer  (with  l>eeeartes,  r»- 
mtiTtt motion  was  a  most  pliicthite  idea  ;  whence,  differinir 
from  both,  he  will,  with  more  trutii  than  Tycho,  and  more 
care  than  Copeniie  is,  Ink.  n  vuy  (he  motion  of  the  earth. 
To  this  end  he  propos<'.s  an  tiypufliesis,  wiiich  will  be  very 
SI  to  explain  phenomena  ;  but  only  as  an  hypotheni,  not 
•N  m.  tbsoliite  truth.  The  fixed  stars  ara  oaeoedi^gly  die- 
UnAx  the  aan  coneiete  of  aflmd  and  mobile  natter,  which 
would  carry  the  circumjacent  parts  of  the  heavens  with  il. 
but  which  does  not  change  its  place  in  the  heavens:  the 
solar  matter  does  not  need  aliment.  Each  one  ol  the  fixed 
stars  has  an  immense  space  about  it,  in  which  there  is  no 
other  fixed  star.  The  neavens  are  filled  with  fluid  matter, 
M  astronomers  (»mmon]y  suppose,  becaose  they  do  not 
soe  how  the  phenomena  of  the  phnets  can  be  otherwise 
espteinwl.  £aoh*  of  the  heavens  carries  with  it  all  bodies 
therem,- contained.  The  earth  and  every  planet  is  at  rest 
in  its  heaven,  though  it  mr,y  he  canied  Willi  thnt  heaven  : 
the  earth  therefore,  or  any  one  planet,  may  I'e  said  not  tO 
move,  but  all  the  others  must  be  said  to  move.  The  whole 
heaven  of  the  sun  is  moved  round  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
Whidpaol,  *in  mbdum  onjosdam  voiticiai'  the  mora  distant 
pMtoM^iag  moN  ilowlvthuttiM  Mntr/aad.  tho  phmets 
QMviod  KMuii  with  tus  hcdven.  And  as  in  the  larfr^ 
whirlpool  are  sometimes  seen  smaller  ones,  which  arc  car- 
ried round  in  tiie  larger ;  so  each  planet  is  the  centre  of  a 

•  n..  ii>aturinthc^r«.-iUuts|laaM,stitar,triidi  liiadirAslaOu- 
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smaller  vortex,  in  which  its  satellites 
th^  ptimaty.  The  sun  and  planets  an 
^«ir  axe*  by  the  motion  of  their  votticea  (the  inirHnatiima 

of  l!ie  plaiii  tary  orbits  to  the  ecliptic  have  an  obviOUS  OX* 
]ilari;i;uiti  :  tlie  inecpialities  in  longitude  a.re  mentioned 
wi'lior.t  cxiiianaliiin..  Il  can  haxdly  be  tliat  an  hypothesis 
which  ttms  explains  phenomena  can  be  false  :  to  say  tliis 
would  seem  to  be  an  imputation  uiKm  the  Deity,  namely, 
the  snppoMtioa  that  he  made  uaao  iinpaiifect»  that  a  nsat 
use  of  reaaon  might  lead  ns  todeeeire  Ottnelvta  (Pnawwii 
is  not  the  only  one  who  has  used  this  sort  of  argmMMt), 
Nevertheless,  he  is  willing;  tlisit  a  sliould  be  put  forward 
0!)ly  a^  an  hypothesis.  And  thouL^h  Imth  religion  and 
reason  leach  liiat  God  made  the  world  complete,  tliat  not 
only  tile  seedb  of  plants  were  formed,  but  plants  them- 
selvea,  &Cn  yet  the  natan  of  things  will  be  better  ex> 
plaiiMd  if  it  cm  be  shown  how,  as  from  seed,  the  sokir 
^'stem  was  produced  (Descartes  here  fears  the  imputation 
which  was  afterwards  cast  upon  the  author  of  the  nebular 
hypotftesis  [Solar  Sy.stem.  p.  199];.  All  matter  original^ 
consisted  of  particles,  forming  numbers  of  fluid  heavens, 
revolving  about  their  several  axes.  These  particles  were  ori- 
ginally equal  in  uze  and  motion ;  they  also  became  spherical, 
when  the  comera  had  been  worn  down  by  rabbiac^gMMrt 
each  other.  And  since  no  portion  of  spaoe  em  bo  wtmom 
[V.\ctnTx],  the  interstices  of  these  spheres  nmt-  be  ifflod 
ii\  matter,  of  ibrm  perpetually  changing,  derived  from  the 
parts  wrmi  oft' the  angles:  this  last  kind  of  matter  moves 
more  quickly  than  the  other.  Besides  this  there  ls  a  third 
sort  of  particles  of  matter,  more  solid,  or  else  of  form  more 
adapted  to  motion :  of  this  planets  and  comets  are  com?> 
posed.  There  aio  three  classes  of  celestial  hMMWoa:  the 
first,  that  of  onr  son  and  its  system ;  the  aaoond,  tfaofvl* 
ous  heavens  of  the  fixed  stars  i:nmodiatrly  adjoining;  the 
third  including  ait  wiiicli  are  l)eyond,  and  which  never  can 
be  seen  in  this  life.  The  primary  particles,  a.s  those  are 
called  which  are  obtained  by  attrition  from  llie  secoudary 
particles,  at  last  become  more  than  enough  to  fill  the  in* 
terveninf  apaoea  (how  this  oeuld  ha  Daacaitao  does  not 
say),  and  the  rendne,  as  flat  as  it'  ariaea,  waa  fbteed  to  th« 
centres  of  the  vortices,  where  it  formed  certain  very  fluid 
spherical  bodies  :  the.se  arc  the  sun  and  fixed  stars.  The 
-eKindary  particles  receded  from  the  centresto  make  room. 
The  eitiux  of  these  primary  particles  from  the  t\uid  bodies 
just  described  is  light.  The  centrifugal  force  of  particles 
in  motion  round  a  centre  is  then  dwelt  on,  and  the  circular 
form  of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  is  attributed  to  it.  Thft 
motion  of  the  vortices  must  be  such  that  their  contiguous 
parts  may  have  a  common  motion.  The  primary  particles 
tlow  fr(im  the  poles  ni'  eac  h  vdrtex  townrds  the  eentre.  and 
tVoin  the  centre  towards  tlie  other  parts.  Hut  the  same 
must  not  be  said  of  the  secondary  or  spherical  particles  the 
reasons  given  are  fanciful  in  the  extreme,  consisting  en- 


tirely in  diffemitnotiiw  powen  ^vea  to  tho  two 

of  particles). 

The  preceding  may  give  a  auffioient  idea  of  the  sort  of 

foundation  which  Descartes  br.ilds  upon,  and  his  manner 
ol  raising  the  structure.  He  proceeds  through  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  explanations  of  all  the  phenomena  ol  ligtit,  of 
the  formation  of  planets  and  cornet.^,  and  of  all  the  varietiea 
of  eonfonnation  which  are  seen  in  the  solar  system. 
oometa  have  taik  and  planets  nona  {  how  tlie  prinay  Mi^ 
tides  of  Other  Torliaas  tnd  tiieir  w^r  into  oufa,  to  thBtive 
ran  see  the  fixed  stars;  how  the  planets  obtained  their 
first  motions  of  projection  ;  hosv  the  sjiots  on  the  »i:u  are 
Ibrmtd.  and  &o  on,  are  all  explained  l)y  the  powers  of  the 
two  spceie»  of  particles:  an  hypothesis  on  their  nature 
being  always  ready  when  wanted.  A  reader  who  has 
looked  uto  this  book  of  Deaeartea'a  *  Prinewia'  begiaa  to 
undentand  two  things  better  tima  befim  t  faik,  the  aillw 
on  philmopbicnl  explanations  contained  at  the  end  of 
iMuhere's  '  Malade  Iinaginaire,'  written  a  few  years  after 
the  death  of  Descartes;  oMtt tho-daellBitjM  W  hmtm^ 
Ily^p'ithf-sied  non  fitiso. 

As  the  hypothesis  of  vortices  is  asually  repreaenled,  it 
has  a  certain  reaaonahlenossof  appearance,  which nodoobl 
makes  many  wonder  why  it  showo  be  so  iinirersaily  wm* 
temned.  If  a  fluid  mass  were  whirled  roand  the  sun,  it 
would  carry  the  planets  with  it:  and  the  supposition  of 
minor  vortices,  one  round  each  planet  which  has  a  satel- 
lite, is  purfeetly  consistent  with  the  laws  of  hyilrostatics. 
When  Newton  p;  i  posed  to  relate  the  system  of  Descartes, 

he  was  ohUged  to  hafia  noeufse  to  nnmeiieri  coawlem* 
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t:  Iw  eouH  not  bat  tdmit  lint  s  vlanet,  in  one  of 
HUte^  ttrrtiees,  would  have  m  orWf :  btit  he  Bhowed. 
_  I  the  nature  of  fluid  motion,  that  it  c-ould  not  have 
Oltrit  which,  from  the  time  of  Kepler,  it  was  known  to 
hftve.  The  quality  of  a  phenomenon  is  known  before  \U 
Mnoaot  is  measured ;  ana  it  is  natural  to  expect,  in  the 
Witory  of  plHloionhy,  tliat  txphmlkm  which  terre  to 
MMOot  tor  tttt  anim  of  a  pheiiomenon.  Imt  tttt  inmwn- 
tihbl*  with  Ml  anoant.  Aoold  precede  tiioee  wMeh  are 
drawn  from  consideration  of  both.  The  possibility  of  the 
planetarj-  motions  findins:  their  proximate  cavise  in  the 
rotation  of  a  fluid  m!is<  \\liich  fills  the  solar  s'^v'stcra,  is  n 
thing  which  did  suggest  itself,  and  ou^ht  to  have  auggeated 
itaeh;  to  the  inquirers  of  the  time  whtdl  dipMd  mwecn 
Ooperoieaa  and  Newton.  Dcacartes  mj»  expmaljr.  *  on- 
taMUDi  cat,  Don  tantam  Solia  et  Flntnm,  aed  tothis  etnm 
MBB  flMteriam  fliudam  eaae  ;  quod  jam  vulgn  rmmes  astro- 
nomi  eoneedtmt,  quia  Tident  phaenomena  plnnetarum  vix 
alitor  posse  explicari.'  No  nieehiiiiical  difficulty  stood  in 
the  way  m  their  time  :  and  tho>e  who  had  seen'  particles 
of  dust  whirled  about  by  the  air  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  imaantog  the  bypothesli  of  a  vortex.  Now  we  find 
this  iuut  wm  the  eommon  notion  of  Deseartes's  system : 
the  difpaiMement  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  whole — to  the 
fvtinafy  ana  secondary  particles  which,  thoUEfh  obtained 
from  the  same  original  particles,  yet  have  ditl'erent  laws  of 
motion,  and  to  the  pmtuitous  deduction  of  evervthing  from 
this  fancy— is  conveyed  to  their  readers  bv  writers  who 
only  present  the  most  rational  extract  vjiich  could  be 
made,  namely,  the  idea  of  a  vortex.  This  is  the  sort  of 
qrHa|paa  oA«hkhiaehiRiURa«ooeed:  Descartei'a  sys- 
iMt  isfidifndoin;  all  I  knoir  of  ttiat  ajratem  is  its  Torticcs, 
tfanafore  I  must  lautrh  at  the  vortices.  Yet  not  only  was 
Newton  obliifed  to  have  recoun^e  to  his  most  ix)werful 
weapons  to  refnlr  these  voitiees,  but  it  is  not  at  all  a  set- 
tled point  that  his  refutation  is  sound  ;  that  is,  his  mathe- 
matical teftrtation.  His  remark  tiiat  comets  could  not 
find  their  way  thnogh  tiie  vortex  is  much  more  to  the 
purpose,  though DaaeaMea  haa  his  way  out  of  this  difficulty, 
•a  out  of  every  other. 

VORTICIA'LIS,  Latnaick's  name  for  a  genuij  of  niicro- 
aeorie  FoRAMiMrKuv. 

yoS,  M.\RiL\  DE,  one  of  (he  most  remarkable 
painters  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1521),  or  mure 
probably  1531.  His  Cather,  Peter  de  Vos,  who  was  like- 
nise  a  paiiHer  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Antwern, 
fate  him  the  firet  instruction  in  bis  art,  and  he  aftervvaras 
attended  the  school  of  the  celebrated  Frana  Floris.  From 
llie  school  of  Floris  he  went  to  Italy,  wliere  he  studied 
aome  time  at  Rome,  and  at  Venice  w  itli  Tintoretto,  whose 
style  he  adopted,  and  for  whom  he  painted  several  land- 
aawMs  as  backj^unds  to  some  of  his  pictures.  He 
diauagutshed  himself  in  history  and  portrait,  and  painted 
many  poctoita  for  the  house  of  Medici.  After  a  stay  of 
eight  yean  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  arid  brought 
home  with  him,  besides  oIIut  studies,  a  large  collection  of 
drawings  from  antieiit  vuhes,  N^c,  ftom  Greek  and  Roman 
BBOOUmentji,  which  ho  made  use  of  to  ^^reat  atlviintaije  in 
several  pictures  of  leasts  and  such  Mi^j.  >  u.  la  1559, 
shortly  afler  his  return,  be  was  mat]  i  i.ieadier  Of  the 
Aeadenqr  of  Antwerp.  Ue  executed  an  immenae  number 
of  works:  there  are  more  thanirix  hundred  prints  after  his 
flealLjiw  ;  he  painted  more  pictures  than  any  man  of  his 
tiiiu'.  He  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  and  died  in 
i(X);{,  i^t  d  72,  or,  acooiding  to  the  coaamon  aoeonnt,  in 
IQOi,  aged  84. 

Ola  Voa  bad  great  ability,  and  many  of  his  f^reat  pictures 
tie  COa^Kiicd,  designed,  and  coloured  in  a  masterly  style, 
yet  hia  figures,  luce  thoee  of  his  model  Tmtoretto,  are 
oft  I II  forced  and  exaggerated  in  their  attitudes.  He 
furnied  a  t'ood  school,  and  educated  several  excellent 
hcholars;  the  ni<  -1  iU>'iiiL;  'i-liei!  wcie  hi;!  nephew  William 
de  Vo»,  and  Weiiccslaus  Koeberger  or  UouberKher. 
•  William  de  Vos  wa.s  one  of  the  p;unters  whose  iwrtraits 
were  painted  by  Vandyck  for  the  collection  of  tlie  distin- 
guished artists  of  his  time.  There  were  several  other 
punters  of  this  name,  of  the  aaUM  Mkd  of  diflerent  laouiiee. 
Then  was  a  Peter  de  Vos,  the  brother  of  Marthi ;  a  SinMm 
de  Vos  (bom  at  Antwerp  in  IGO^l,  and  died  i'l  infV2),  thia 
scholar  of  Rulicns,  who  excelled  in  portrait  and  i?i  unimal 
paiiitini,' ;  a  Paul  de  Vos  ,born  al  At  L-t  iil;(iut  IGOO,  died 
in  a  celebrated  battle  painter,  and  his  son  Cornelius, 
filioiiM»SMidUalnteal  painter ;  h«  dtodtlAfltiracp  in 


17S1,  aged  61.  Then  was  another  Coraelins  de  Vos,  who 
studied  under  and  imitated  Vandvck  ;  and  there  was  also 

a  Lambert  de  Vns  of  Mechlin,  who,  in  1574,  went  to  Tur- 
key and  matte  many  excellent  water-colour  drawinc^s  of 
Turkish  costume.  A  vol  une  of  these  drawings  \ipon 
Turki.sh  paper  is  or  was  in  the  gymnasium  libra^  of 
Bremen. 

(VanMBudcr;  DaaeaiMi;  FaaHi,&c.) 

vOHCHES,  a  department  in  the  eastern  part  of  R^ncc, 

hounded  on  the  north  by  the  drpartnient  of  Meiirthc,  on 
the  north-east  by  that  ol  Has  Riiin,  on  the  east  and  south- 
east by  thai  of  Haut  Uhin,  on  the  south  by  that  rf  Haute 
SaAne,  on  the  west  by  tliat  of  Haute  Marne,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  that  of  Mcuse.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  ir- 
regular quadrangle,  having  its  northern  nde  85  miles  long^ 
meaanred  in  a  smdght  line  from  the  jtmetion  of  the  three 
departments  of  Haute  Mame,  Meusc,  and  Voegcs,  to  the 
bank  of  tlie  little  river  Bruchc  at  the  spot  where  it  quits 
the  department  ;  and  the  soutliern  side  4o  miles  lone  from 
CliatiJlon-sur-Saflne  to  the  junction  of  the  three  departments 
of  Haute  Sa6nc,  Haut  Rhin,  and  Vos^re*.  Of  the  remain-, 
ing  two  aides,  one,  03  miles  long,  faces  the  east,  or  east  by 
south ;  the  oflia*,  41  miles  long,  faeei  tiie  sonth-west.  The 
department  la  comprehended  between  47*  48'  and  48'  33' 
N.  lat.  and  between  5"  27'  and  7*  20*  E.  long.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  22(38  miles,  which  is  a  little  under  the  average 
area  of  the  French  de^rtmeuts.  and  rather  less  than  the 
conjoint  arras  of  the  fcnplish  counties  of  Cumberland  and. 
Westmoreland.  The  population  in  1826  was  379,839:  in 
1831, 807,987;  md  in  1836,  411.034 ;  showing  in  the  laat 
five  years  an  inerMaa  of  layOCT*  or  about  3*3  ptt  oasL, 
and  giving  about  IBt  inbabttiliita  to «  square  mile.  In 
amount  and  density  of  pnpn'atioBitla"abovc  the  averas^e 
of  the  dcpai'tmcnts  of  Fiance,  and  very  far  above  the 
Ens^lish  counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Kptnal, 
the  chief  town,  i*  18D  miles  in  a  direct  line  east-south-east 
of  Paris,  or  232  miles  by  the  road  though  Mcaux,  ChfltMO* 
Thiiny,  Epemay.  CMlom-eur-Marne,  Vitiy<«ur-Mara«v' 
Bar-le>Dite,  NenfdiiteMi,  and  Miveoonrt :  in^  It'  N.  kt 
and  6*  27'  E.  long. 

The  department  is  altogether  mountainous,  at  least 
hilly  :  thou;:h  it  is  usual  to  di»tin<;\ii.sh  the  easteni  part  as 
the  Mountain,  and  to  call  the  western  part  the  Plain. 
Tlie  Vosgea,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  extend  along 
the  eastern  boundary  ;  and  the  Faucilles  traverse  the  de>- 
partmcnt  from  west  to  east,  and  unite  with  the  bnutiches 
of  the  Vosges  alMut  Plombidres,  in  the  south'-eaatem  part 
of  the  department,  "nie  Vosges  present  a  great  variety  of 
pictures<jue  and  delightful  scener}-.  The  Hallon  d'Alsace, 
one  of  their  highest  summits,  at  the  point  v.here  the  b:nrich 
which  joins  the  Faucilles  diverges  ii  om  the  main  chain,  is 
4124  feet  high;  Le  Bressoir,  a  neighbouring  summit,  is 
4019  feet ;  and  La  Gfaod  Donnon,  fiother  nSith^  ia  ant* 
feet. 

The  Vosges,  and  ^lat  part  of  the  Vaneines  which  b 

nearest  to  the  Vosges,  arc  composed  chiefly  of  s^ranitic 
rocks.  Upon  the  i^ranite  rests  the  red  and  the  variepatcd 
sandstone:  upon  tin  sc  --andstones  the  thick  limestone 
rock  called  the  mu.sebe!kalk,  and  the  keiiocr,  or  marnes 
iriafics  (variegated  marls) ;  and  upon  these, tiie  lias  and  the 
lower  oolitic  rocks.  These  farmatioaa  com  the  whc^  of 
the  department ;  the  upoer  fonooatkm,  the  oolitic,  oeeapy- 
ing  the  western  side,  ana  the  others  successively  cropping 
out  a.s  we  advance  eastwartl.  Tlie  mineral  treasures  ol  the 
department  are  considerable.  Granite,  porpliyr}',  freestone 
of  a  biack  colour,  capable  of  receiving'  a  ijood  polish,  mill- 
stones, slates,  (fvp^uin,  and  agates  are  found.  A  little  coal 
is  procured.  There  were  in  1834  two  coal-pits,  but  only 
one  of  them  was  worked:  it  gave  employment  to  54  la- 
bouren,  and  yirided  21fi8  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  0291.  In 
1835  the  proaace  was  1356  tone.  Iron-stone  is  procured. 
There  were  in  1834  twenty-seven  iron-works  of  various 
kiiuis  ;  in  which  w  ere  8  furnaces  for  making'  piff-iron  ; 
forges  tor  making  wroiiyht-iron,  and  5  forges  for  makin'g 
steel.  The  furnaces  were  chiefly  ia  the  western  part  of 
the  department,  where  tlie  fuel  employed  in  them  was 
#.iyww>ai,  together  with  coal,  ooke^  turf,  or  wood.  In 
tiie  anatem  part,  where  two  of  the  ftuitaces  and  nearly  all 
the  fcrgcs  were  situated,  the  fuel  exclusively  employed 
was  charcoal.  Some  uf  our  aiilhorities  sjicak  of  copper, 
silver,  and  maugiuiese  niino;  but,  as  the  govt  rnnu  nt  re- 
turns for  1836  do  not  notice  them,  it  is  probable  they  are 
00  longer  woileA»  * 
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The  department  bclonps  cliiefly  to  thebuin  of  the  Rhme. 
A  small  portion,  which  cxtemls  in  the  north-eastern  comer, 

i'ust  acrosa  the  ridfje  u{  tlie  Voigo->,  is  drained  by  the 
3ruche,  which  ruea  in  tboae  mouatains  and  Aovm  down 
into  the  111  near  Stnttbourg.  The  eentnd  pacts  are  drained 
by  the  Moeelle.  one  of  the.  UrsestBffluenteoC  the  Khioe, 
and  its  tribataries.  The  Moselle  rises  in  the  south-eastem 
corner  of  the  department,  near  the  Ballon  d'Alsaco,  and 
■flows  aorlh-weslwaid  by  Reniiremont,  Epinal,  and  (  hiirraes 
into  the  department  of  Meurthc.  It  leciive*  tlie  \  ulugno 
and  Durbion  on  the  right  bank.  Tlie  Meurthe  ri&es  in  the 
slopes  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  dcpartioent, 
•M  ifloim  .nortti-west  into  the  adiacent  4spa4(nent  of 
MeilHb*.  whtre  it  joins  tiie  BfbaMle.  The  Hortagne,  a 
flHider  of  the  Meurthe,  and  the  Madon,  a  feeder  of  the  Mo- 
selle, rise  in  the  department  of  Vo!>>;es,  but  du  nut  join 
their  prineiml  streams  till  they  reach  the  department  of 
Meujrthe.  The  Plaine  and  the  Babodot,  feeders  pf  Uie 
Meurthev  rise  in  other  dflpaitmenti,  but.  join  their  jnxnf 
<apal  stieam  in  this. 

The  north-western  side  of  the  depaitmeDt  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Meuse,  and  is  drainra  bv  the  Mouse,  which 
crosses  it  from  south  to  north ;  and  by  the  Laint^er  or 
Ain^er,  the  Moiizon,  the  Vair,  the  Dcuil,  and  the  Saiincl, 
feeders  of  the  Meuse.  A  verj'  small  part,  just  at  the 
north-west  em  comer,  is  drained  by  the  Ornaio,  which 
bakings  to  the  system  of  the  Seine. 

The  southern  border  of  the  department  belong:*  to  the 
basin  of  the  Rb6ne,  and  is  drained  by  the  Safine,  which 
riees  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Faueillei*  and  by  the 
f'oncy.  tlic  An^ronne,  and  the  CombOUtei  whicb  flow 
(.lireelly  or  ultimately  into  the  Saone. 

None  oi  th(  .-je  rivers  are  navigable  ;  n(  r  arc  there  any 
i^vigable  canals.  Irrigation  is  well  managed ;  and  con- 
aiWwIoAi&iafhown  in  applying  streams  ajid  falls  of  water 
aa.n  aaovio^'power  to  the  puq^oaea  of  maoMfacture.  These 
art  aoaw  aHMral-spri  aes.  Tlioae  of  Buwang,  five  in  nam- 
b^  nmr  the  sources  of  the  Moselle,  rise  from  the  primi- 
tive rocks  of  the  Vosges :  they  are  chalybeate  uud  purt,'a- 
live  :  llu!  '.\ator  is  not  much  used  on  the  spot,  but  'JO.lNH) 
bottles  are  sent  yearly  to  Plumbieres  or  other  places.  The 
waters  of  Contrexeville  on  the  Vair,  not  Car  from  its  source, 
are  ohalytieate  and  diurecUc ;  they  are  recommended  for 
penonaailietodwitli  the  stone  and  'gra\  el :  kmm)  bottles  of 
ibairatar  ara  sent  yearly  to  Pwis.  Those  of  Bains  near 
T^tenois,  io  the  southern  pert  of  the  department,  are 
warm  and  saline  ;  their  temperature  is  .'$2''  of  Reaumur,  or 
104°  of  Fahrenheit.  Those  of  Plombieres  are  also  warm 
and  saline;  and  are  recommended  lor  complaint*  of  the 
btomach.  and  for  nervous  affections;  their  temperature  i» 
38°  of  RAuimuiv  «r  lir  or  118"  of  Fabreoheit. 

Than  nra  aevanl  amaU  lakaa  or  muM,  cliiefly  in  the 
fartcm  part  of  tiie  department :  the  principal  are  ttwae  of 
G^rardmcr,  of  Retounicmer.  anil  of  T.-itn^eniar;  all  in  the 
neiffhbourhood  ol  tlie  town  ot  Cierardmer. 

There  were,  mi  1st  January,  1837,  six  Routes  Royales,  or 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  178  miles, 
of  wUeh  148  miles  were  in  good  repair  and  30  miles  out  of 
repair.  Ooe  of  tlie  roads  from  Paris  lo  li&le,  or  Baael,  enters 
the  department  near  Domremi,  rune  by  Neufchiltean,  ^itte- 
noiS(  Mtirecourt,  Dompaire,  £pinal,  and  Kemireraont,  and 
CNOsea  the  Vosges  into  the  department  of  Haut  Hhin.  A 
road  from  Re.*an<,-on  to  Nancy  and  Metz  runs  throuirh  the 
department,  entering  on  the  south  side  by  Plombieres, 
crofsmt,'  tlic  Faucilles  and  passing  by  Epinal  andCliarmcs. 
A  road  from  Dijon  to  Nancy  crosstcs  the  north-western  part 
of  the  county  through  Neufchiiteau ;  and  a  road  Jrom 
Bum  br  Nancy  to  Schaleetat,  and  so  to  Strasbourg  on  the 
one  huid  or  Colmar  on  the  other,  passes  throng  Raon 
TEtape  and  St.  Dicy  in  the  north-ea.s1i  rn  jart,  and  across 
the  \  osges  into  the  department  of  Haut  Rhin.    The  de- 

1)artmental  roads  had,  on  1st  January,  1837,  an  aggregate 
ength  of  414  miles,  of  which  199  miles  were  in  good  repair, 
167  niiU  s  out  of  repaii*.  and  48  milea  wrfinished.  The 
vioinai  roads  liad,  at  the  same  tii»^  an  aggregate  length 
of  more  than  2900  tntlea. 

Tl»e  area  of  the  department  is  about  l,4.'30.0<y>  acres,  of 
which  about  G(K),0<K)  acres  are  under  the  pIoui,'h.  The 
soil  of  the  Phiin  is  tolerably  fertile  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  tiic 
{iro'luee  of  the  department  in  grain  is  below  the  average 
01  Fiance,  and  quite  inadeouatc  to  the  supply  of  the  dense 
population.  The  prinfiinai  «rop  ia  of  oata,  io  wt^ch  iJn» 


ments  in  the  proportion  of  tluee  lo  one ;  but  in  barley,  and 
still  mure  in  wheat,  r) c,  and  moaiin  (wheat  and  mixed), 
it  falls  short  of  the  average.  Bodtwheai  ia  b^thttie  grown, 
aud  maiu  and  potatoes  were,  in  1837,  n^  SfOwa  at  aiL 
Of  the  crop  of  oats,  the  superabmndaaee  ia.a(^>iatp-4it 
department  ofMeusc.  Turnips  and  a  consideralli».q|Mlllii|y 
of  liemp  arc  grown,  and  ho^is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Raa^ 
berv'illere,  or  Remberviller  :  ot  the  hops  al;uut  20OO  cwts. 
are  sent  to  Paris  ;  some  are  aLsu  sent  to  Slriksbuurg.  The 
gra-ss-lands  amount  to  181MXN)  acres,  and  the  heaths  and 
open. pastures  to  about  UU.UUQ.  Tliey  are  cluefly  in  the 
moiuitaina.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  i»  a%vc  the 
average  namher  in  the  other  d^paiitqiMt%  eHNwiaUjiioC 
cows  and  heifers.  The  dairy  ia  much'attendod  to,;and 
above  1"0.(V^)  kilogrammes,  or  about  .'WiXK)  cv,ts.,  of 
cheese  aie  tniuic  annually.  The  cheeses  resemble  those  of 
f irnyire  :  the  best  a:e  made  m  and  round  Gr;raidm«.r; 
those  of  13res]>e,  Curnimout,  VeuLruu,  Bust>aoj^,  St.  Mauric^t 
BamoDcIiamp,  Mesnii,  Saithuro,  and  Vergney  i^nk  neat. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  bMUar  ia.a]iO.J|M(MMa|Mlv«lip* 
into  the  neighbouring  departinsnts.  The breeaiaf.lioraiBd 
cattle  is  small,  as  well  as  that  of  hoR>es,  vhidi  are  mimer- 
oiw.  There  are  but  few  ghocp,  aud  thev  are  cluefly  of  a 
small  native  breed.  The  Meiino  sheep  Itad  not,  m  ls27» 
been  introduced  into  the  departracut.  Pigs  are  uumtu^ 
ous,  "  , 

The  vineyards  comprehend  about  11,000  acn»,  and, the 
orchaids  and  gardens  occupy  about  the  same  spe«e',.  Tlie 
produce  of  the  vineyards  is  great  in  woportion  to  tho 
extent  of  ground,  ana  tlie  temperate  hanib  of  the  people 
render  much  importation  of  \^ine  unneeee»ar>  .  The  r«d 
wines  of  ('liaimcs,  Xaronval,  and  Ubexy  are  liic  best,  l>Mti 
none  of  them  lauk  higher  than  good  common  wines.  "I^ie 
quantity  of  stonc-fniit.s  grown  is  considerable i  an)o||giheffl 
are  the  Quetch  or  German  phlQb.MMl.tbe'OberiyJmB 
which  lunchcnwaeaec  ia  made*  •  .     .  .  < 

The  woodlands  have  an  area  of  above  300,000'  aarcs^ 

;infl  the  Cure-ts  ami  \va>tcs  17<',(^>')  acres;  their  prCMluce, 
esiH'Liaily  lu  dealn  and  stavis  tor  ea^ks,  couiiitulis  une  of 
the  most  important  source*  of  wealtli  in  tht- ilej^^irtoienL 
More  than  a  hundred  saw-mills,  mox  ed  In  water,  are  em- 
]>luyed  in  sawing  deals,  of  \^  hich  a  milli  ju  are  made  yeadv ; 
they  are  floated  down  the  Aleurthi^  and  then  down  the 
Moselle  to  Meta.  The  etovei,  of  wbiflh  half  a  millioQ:«i« 
made  yearly,  are  floated  down  ttia  Com^«  or  C«oqy,vinto 
the  Sadnc. 

Came  is  tolerably  plentiful :  the  v.i1d  boar,  (he  deer, 
the  hare,  the  partiidge,  the  lail<,  aud  the  heaih-cock  ace 
found.  The  nvers  produce  fi,^h  of  VBlioiia  aorta;  PQOQg 
them  are  some  excellent  trout.  .  . 

The  dapaitmant  ia  divided  into  five  anondiaMnenlf  aa 
foUowa: — 
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In  the  arrondisserocut  of  Epinal  are — Epinal,  on  the 
Moselle,  population  in  182G.  T'J."*!  for  the  commune;  in 
8(i70  for  the  town,  cj  Ul'TH  lor  the  whole  commune  ; 
in  1830,  9vj20  for  the  commune  1  Kimnal]  ;  Archetlc,  on  the 
Moselle,  above  Epinal;  Chiitel,  distinguished  as  Cbatd 
sur  Moselle,  at  the  ]unctimi  of  the  Durbion  with  the  JUxy 
selle ;  Remberviller,  or  Rambervillers,  population  4495 
for  the  town,  or  4990  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the 
Mortagne ;  and  Bru>  eres,  population  207O  Ibr  the  town,  or 
2328  for  the  \\liole  c  ommune,  near  the  source  of  tlie  Aren- 
telle,  a  feeder  of  the  Mortagne.  Archette  has  a  papor- 
maniiracfnri"  of  lu^h  reputation.  Remberviller  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mortasne,  over  which  is  a  stune  bridge 
coBunuaiieating  with  a  aiwuii)  on  the  opposite  bank.  Then 
are  aome  remains  of  the  walla  with  which,  ill  112a,  Etianae 
de  Bar,  bishop  of  Metz,  aurroanded  the  town.  The  towna- 
men  manufacture  (\.arM-  -.vaollen  cloth,  linens,  paper, 
leather,  earthenwuie,  luadder,  iron,  and  jewellery.  One 
]  :i])t'r-nnil  employed,  a  few  years  since,  a  hundred  work- 
men, (.'on^derable  trade  is  carried  on  in  com  and  hope. 
There  are  an  hospital  and  apid)lic  library  of  OOOOvolumOs. 

In  the  arrottdiseement  of  Mireoourt  an— >Mjt«oourt,.aQ 
Uw  madooy  populKti0nk.iii  18a6i.6609Jtai  Iht  ooanuac  i 
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kt  MR,  MBS-  fi»r  the  town,  or^fliSK  Air  the  whole 
MtOM  {  in  lAe.  rm4  for  the  eomminex  Dmp»iirt»  on  o 
iMll  elioom  flowing  into  the  MMon;  Vnie  ear  Hkn,  on 
Uiellion,  a  small  lectlor  of  theMadon;  Charmfs  'pop. 
2B0Oibr  the  town,  or  20G2  for  the  commune  i,  on  the  Slo- 
^^.•^le  ;  Fontenois,  on  the  C'onoy  or  Coney  ;  Dnrney  and 
Afontlnireux,  on  the  Safme ;  and  Wittel,  on  a 'small 
t.»r.'ani  llowini^  into  the  Vaire.    Mirecourt  WOi  oeUed  in 


tile  Lalia  of  the  middle  agee  Mereurii  Cnrtia';  -tout  there 
•M^iM  ffeaMini  of  ontiqiiHy  er  fokem  of  the  wondup-of 


]r«  which  eome  have  sappofled,  ftom  the  neae,'  to 
he(*e  been  practised.   It  belonged  in  theHneenth  centwy 

to  the  coimti;  of  Vaudemont,  and  '.viis  rlcfiMnU'd  hy  a  wall 
and  by  a  ca.sf!e.  which  latter  was  taken  by  La  Hire,  one  of 
the  cAjitniiis  ol  ("liarles  of  France.  The  town  i.s  in  a 
pleasant  and  higtiiy  cultivated  district,  but  is  iU  built.  The 
tOwviiMiien  are  eUefly.  eogafed  in  the  manuCoetaro  of  ma- 
deal  imtruiheale  J  a  greaftaamber  of  ohunah  etgaae  and 
Uid^inaiit,'and  of  bBae->vieb,  fUttitu,  gtdtaa^'end  ottier 
dlringed  insfniments  are  made.  Lace,  leather,  and  wooden 
waren  are  also  manufactured ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in 
wine,  brandy,  and  slieeij.  There  are  four  \  earlv  tans. 
Mirecourt  liaa  Beveral  fountains,  a  handsome  hospital,  and 
a  public  Ubraiy  of  6000  vohnnen.  There  are  some  ^vern- 
rocnt  offices.  Dompene  wea  iMBorljr  of  gieatei  uapoit- 
•oce  than  it  is  now :  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  onke 
of  Bo«U|m|Qe  (Dm-gunfly)  in  147!^,  and  has  never  recovered 
Hit  ^rospenty.  Charmes  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mc^seile, 
(n-er  wliich  is  a  handwonie  bridy:e.  Trade  is  carried  on  in 
com,  wine,  ^ood,  hides,  pypsnm,  and  iace :  there  are  a 
weekly  cora-maj  kct  and  four  yearly  faii-s.  Fontenois,  dis- 
tiiii^ished  att  Fontenoi»-Ie-Chfite«u,  waa  in  the  middle  ages 
a  place  of  gtetA  rtrength :  it  bcloBfed  to  the  doket  of 
Ba«ii|MpM  Qiingandy).  Oanegr  wee  ftrmerly  a  place  of 
ili«i^;'9t-na«ioBM  laaaMfcoiBree  of  iran-wem  end  pot- 
aih:  there  are  six  yearly  fairs.  Wittel  or  Vittcl  has  four 
JWerly  fnirs,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  lace  manufacture  of 
■erne  importance. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Nenlch/iteau  are — Neufcliilteau, 
oh  the  Momon,  near  its  junction  with  the  Meuse ;  popula- 
tiMtt  of  the  eonimnne.  in  1886.  apfl?;  ia  USl,i3BM;  and 
iirimii  aett:  Mirftilienorliffbl  1e0taud(pep.  I«se), 
«»the  Saanel ;  Doramarlin,  on  the  Vraine.  a  feeder  of  the 
Vair  •  Vichorey,  on  the  Deuil ;  fhate  nois  or  Chatenov,  in 
the  country  between  the  ^  air  and  the  Mou7nn  :  Uu'cne- 
ville.  in  the  country  bet  .veen  tlic  \  air  and  the  Lainger  or 
Ainger;  Vrk'our  or  \  r6t  ourt,  on  the  Mounm;  Le  Grand, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Oraain ;  La  Mareho  (mp.  IfiBB)* 
0»  a  small  feeder  of  the  Mouscm ;  DambMa,  doee  towe 
«mth-weet  border  of  the  department;  and  Chdtillon-stir- 
8adB«,«n  the  SaSne.  Neufchftteau  is  a  well-built  town 
on  a  small  eminence  i'urrminded  by  loftier  hills.  It  has  an 
hospital,  a  communal  school,  a  public  library  of  7200 
vulunie.s,  a  subordinate  coiut  of  justice,  and  one  or  two 
fiscal  or  edminiaLmtive  goverament  oiices.  The  towns- 
vea .  maauflMtnw  coane  wooUea  eloth,  owanakin,  cotton 
counterpanes,  wicker  wmn,  and  naUe  and  brade;  and 
trade  in  wood,  iron,  and  hardwam :  there  are  five  yearly 
fairn.  Dommartin,  distinj^uished  as  Dommartin-sur- Vraine, 
four  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  corn,  linen,  woollen  cloth, 
l«f,k(-ts,  and  hardwares.  At  (.'hatcnois  or  f'hatenoy  turd- 
orgaiu  wAil  other  organs  are  luade.  Vr^court  has  some 
iron-works  and  tan-yards,  and  a  manufacture  of  OOtton 
oiotb.  There  are  four  yearly  foirs.  I^  Giaad  baa  oon- 
iUHlble  nail-faetoriea»  and  three  yearly  ihini  ftr  cattle, 
com,  aad  the  linena  of  the  district.  I^i  Maieho  has 
wrMight4ron  works  and  oil-mills  or  presses.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Guillaume  or  William  dc  la  Marche, 
who  founded  the  college  of  I^i  Marche  at  Paris.  The 
town  ha.s  suffered  much  in  various  wars,  and  by  pes- 
tilence in  1636.  The  village  of  Domremi.  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mouw,  doae  to  the  north-west  border  of  the  depart- 
■aiit|  paiMMNa  historical  interest  as  the  birtii-place  of 
Joanne  or  Joan  of  Aw:  It  takes  from  this  circumstance  the 
dirtinctive  epithet  of  Domrcmi-la-Pucelle.  The  house  in 
which  Jeanne  was  born  is  still  standing  near  the  church, 
and  is  easily  rci  ocrii.sed  hy  its  (iolhic  doorway  siinnoiiiiled 
by  three  eacutcbeuru  with  flenrs-de-Hs,  nnd  liy-  an  antient 
statue  fopMiMlting  the  maid  covered  \Mth  fier  armour.  I 
The  late  pruiiilor  of  the  house,  named  Genndtn,  after  ' 
reftisang  6000  ftama,  er  240f.,  tor  it,  oftred  by  *  Pnmsian 
count,  who  wished  to  pm-chase  the  phco.  so'il  it  to  the 
authotities  of  the  department  fur  a  tlurd  ol  Uiat  MUn,  in  | 


order  (hat  it  niriit  becwne  national  propeHy.  Louis 
XVIII.  gnuitod  bun,  ia  rewanl  of  his  patnotio  coaduat« 
l>iaad  eroaeof  the  legion  of  honour,  and  gave  8089ft«nei 

{BSOt.'ifoT  the  establishment  of  a  free-srhool  in  the  house 
of  Jeanne  for  the  pirls  of  Dotnreiui  and  the  neif^hhouring 
communes,  WKK)  for  an  endowment  to  maintain  a  Sister  of 
Charity  as  teacher  of  t  he  school ;  and  1 2,000  (4«V.)  to  erect 
a  monument  in  honour  of  Jeanne.  This  monument,  «inch 
was  sok^nW  inannuaited  in  1820,  consists  of  a  fbnntain 
with  a  quadran^mr  base,  ftom  which  rise  tbpr  iadatad 
pilasters  supporting  an  entablature  with  two  fronts,  and 
Mirmounted  oy  a  bust  of  the  heroine.  It  stands  in  the 
public  jilaee  of  the  vil'ai,'*',  and  has  this  simple  inscription  : 
'A  la  mi^inoirc  de  .Jeanne  d'Arc" — 'To  the  memory  of 
Joan  of  Arc'  In  the  hou!>e  where  Jeanne  was  lx)rn  is  a 
picture,  painted  by  order  of  Louis  XVllI.,  and  given  by 
nim  to  adom  the  interior. 

|n  tlia  aiTondiiasBBOot  of  Remtramont  are— ^mursM 
nHKit,  on  the  Moselle ;  population,  in  1826,  4M8  fbr' 
the  commune;  in  1831,  4246  for  the  town,  or  46R6 
for  the  whole  conininnc ;  in  IKMh  "j<)->5  for  the  coni- 
nuine  :  Plonilui^res  (i>op.  in  18'2(>,  1309  on  the  An- 
gronnu ;  V  agney,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Moselle,  and  the 
village  of  Val  d  A^ol  (pop.  505R),  on  Uie  Combaut^;  Belle- 
fontainctand  Bnaux,  near  Plofflbiiras,  and  Bussangaad 
Le  TUIoti  on  tho  Mooelle.-  Ronuiwnont  tafcta  its  namo 
from  Romaric,  a  noble  of  the  early  FHmkish  period,  who 
had  a  castle  on  a  eminence  near  the  town  (Romarici 
Mons,  Romariniont",  and  was  a  f;i\unrite  of  (^uecn  Bnine- 
haut.  Falling  into  disjajacc,  and  betomint^  wear)'  of  the 
world,  he  founded  on  the  eminence  two  abbeys  (a.d. 
620),  one  for  monks,  the  other  for  nuns,  and  endowed 
them  with  all  his  possessions.  These  abbcvs  having 
been  dertroyed  bf  the  Hungaiiana- in  the  tenth  oeatuiy, 
were  rebuilt  in  the  piaia.    The  meat  important  of  the 

two  was  that  for  lady-canonesses.  The  inmate-^  \w:'ro  not 
bound  by  a  monastic  vow,  and  none  were  admitted  wJio 
could  not  prove  the  nobility  of  their  family  for  lunr  u:ene- 
rations:  the  abbe^M  was  a  princess  of  the  empire,  and 
enjoyed  the  prerogatives  and  maintained  the  state  of  A 
sovereicn.  The  ahbev  wns  rebnilt  in  1762,  by  Anne 
Chaftotte  of  Eonaine,  then  abbess ;  it  it  now  applied  tw 
other  purposes,  and  is  still  the  handsomest  building  in 
the  town.  The  principal  streets  of  Remiremont  are 
watered  by  a  brook  which  flows  into  the  Moselle;  tlie 
bouses  are  old  and  not  well  built,  but  there  are  »omc  plea- 
sant promenades.  There  are  a  eommnnal  scbo<d,  a  publio 
libnuy  of  4000  Tolumes,  an  hospital,  and  some  fiscal  or 
adwiniatiatiTe  goverameat  ofllees.  Tlio  toemsnien  manu- 
•Mlnie  cottons,  paper,  leather,  w«onght4M>n,  potash,  and 
ezeenent  kirschwaaser ;  and  trade  in  wood,  iron,  hemp, 
cattle,  cheese,  which  has  a  good  reputation,  and  medicinal 
herbs  gathered  on  the  surrounding  hills:  there  arc 
eighteen  yearly  fairs.  Plonihi(5res,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters,' has  an  hospital  and  a  beautiful  church, 
built  by  Stanislas  Leckzinski,  then  duke  of  Lonaine. 
Cutlery,  remarkable  te  iMing  weil-ftnishad,  iron-war«s» 
and  paper  ai«  mannlhetnred :  theM  are  four  yearly  fairs. 
Plombii^rcs  was  destroyed  by  flfi  in  U9S,  by  an  earth- 
quake in  IGS-J,  and  almost  buried  in  mud  in  1771  by 
an  inundation.  \'.i';ney  ha_s  ^onie  irnn-uiirk.s  and  good 
cheese  is  made  in  the  valley  in  wlucii  it  stands :  there  are 
twolro  yeally  fiurs.  Tliere  are  iron-works  at  Bcllc-fon^ 
t^ne,  and  ft  nanulhcture  of  ontleiy;  and  at  Ruaux  iron* 
woita  and  a  anuulhebmof  eollon.  BoHang  has  mineral 
waters,  and  Lo  lUot,  Of  ThtUolt  ft  Manufacture  of  ootton 

goods. 

In  the  nrroTidissement  of  St.  Diey  are — St.  Dicy  or  St. 
Die,  on  the  .Meurthe  ;  population  in  lH2fi,  7'Xi9  lor  the  com- 
mune; in  1831,  5500  lor  the  town,  or  77('7  lor  the  whole 
commune;  in  1636,7iK)6  for  tlie  bomnuine  [Dik,  uk  Dikv, 
Sr.];  Raon  I'Etape,  population  8160  for  the  town,  or 
3244  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Meurthe,  at  tho 
junction  of  the  Plunc;  Senones,  population  1982  4br  the 
town,  or  '2:UTt  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Kahodot  ; 
and  Gfrardmer  or  Geronie,  population  \5fV0  for  the  toun, 
or  r>701  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Valocne.  Kaon 
TEtape  is  an  old  town,  poorly  built,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  calico,  bed-ticking,  awls  and 
brads,  and  potash;  aad  tiadain  timbar:  there  are  two 
yeai-ly  fain.  Tlio  fcmaim  of  an  oM  eastlo  of  Ferri  IU., 
duke  of  Lorraine,  are  on  a  hi!!  near  the  town.  Senones 
«uit'eied  gre«t  injuiy  from  lire  iii  Ibll :  there  are  man«'  ^ 
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ftotam  6^  eatt<m>ytrm  6ali«o  and  dinMtf j  inHl-wori(ii,  dre- 
houtet  fbr  Mllm»  and  *  pottMy>  tlMM  an  «lglife  jrMify 
lUn.    GfruAner  or  CWmmbA  mi  eoMMenlili  tVMie  in 

chi't'se,  \v)iich  is  the  best  in  the  department,  and  in 
wooden  wanu  and  wooden  bhoes  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood :  there  in  aixfiunior  timber,  Mttta^  and  oMMraMT- 

chandize. 

The  village  of  Waldbach  or  Valderbaek,  in  the  8t«in- 
thal  or  Ban  de  Ja  Roebe.  the  mom  eCtlM  MUl*ml  lalMura 
«rthe  pions  «ni  benevolnl  Oberlin,  ii  &  (ha  valiey  of 

Vie  Bnirhe,  in  thii  arrondiaBetnent.  [Obbrlin.] 

The  population,  when  not  othOTwIse described,  i«  that  of 
the  commune,  and  from  the  censoa  of  1R31. 
■  The  department  of  Vofpes  is  one  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturing' departments  in  France  ;  it  posscssea  a  more  than 
arorage  number  of  et>tabliahments  for  produoine  articles 
for  eqpOfftaitioD.  In  the  amnadiHementof  Eptnai  are  iron- 
Ivories,  papeMDflls  (there  were  thirtv-thiae  ia  tha  whole 
department,  in  1827),  saw-millg,  potterriea  and  tatmaries ; 
in  the  arrondisscmcnt  of  Mirccourt  are  t^lass-houaet  and 
iron-works,  and  a  con«iiier&lj]f  mannl'acture  of  lace  and 
musical  instruments  ;  in  that  oi  XeuiVhSteau  aro  oil-mills 
w  UJCWOi,  pnprr  millir.  •aw-miliii,  iron-works,  and  a  manu- 
Ibcmra  of  muaieal  instruments,  and  slioea,  of  which  60,000 
pain  are  anNVted  Tcarly ;  in  that  of  ttaBireoioni,  potash 
and  other  ebcmieai  prodneta,  Miaehw— w^  aod  naper  are 
Biarli' :  and  in  that  m  St.  Dit  wooden  shoes,  wooden  wares, 
eettoi<.-v[iin  and  other  cotton  goods,  paper,  and  wroueht 
iron,  'rhr  cxporiatiun  of  afaowe aail uflUMr  ftoaatbada- 

partment  is  very  great. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocose  of  St.  DitS  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  tl>«  archbishop  of  Be- 
•Mifmi:  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Hoyale  of 
Nancy,  and  in  the  diatriot  of  the  AmMtm  Uaivanitaifa 
of  the  samo  city,  and  ii  eomprehewdad  In  ttie  thitd  lalH- 
taty  division,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Met?.  It  ' 
retnrns  five  deputies  to  tlie  Chanil>er.  In  respect  oi'  edu- 
cation it  IS  considerably  above  the  avera^^e  of  France  ;  of 
the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-2S), 
aixty-two  in  every  hundred  oovdd  read  and  write  ;  the  ave- 
«BgaoriVanBabaiiig)itUaaaoi«  than  tMrtT-nina.  Tliara 
Ii  a  oomirtorr  of  the  IMbnaed  elioNii  ■!  Milit  and 
there  nre  some  few  Baptists  (or,  aa  (ha  VNmIi tOOl  tlMia, 
Anabaptists  in  the  department. 

The  department  antiently  formed  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  Leuci  (Atvcoi,  Strabo ;  Afucoi,  PtolemyX  and  the 
Seqiiani  (£irKoea»^,  Strabo ;  X^toavoi,  PtoIemT\  two  Celtic 
nationa.  The  PaaeiUea  any  be  considered  as  their  common 
fcoondaiy ;  the  Lcud  bang  to  the  north,  and  the  Sequani 
to  ^  aoidh  «f  thoae  raountaina.  The  smaU  portion  of 
(he  department  which  extends  acrosa  the  ridge  of  the 
Vosges  into  the  valley  of  the  Bniche  was  perhaps  included 
in  the  country  of  tbe  Tribocci  or  Tiibofi  (Tpi/3ocx<H,  Strabo ; 
Tfii)-focot,  Ptolemy  1,  a  German  people  :  and  possibly  a  very 
amall  portion  of  the  south-western  part  may  have  belonged 
to  the  Lingones  {Aiyywtt,  Strabo)  or  LongOMa  (diyywwft 
Ptolemy),  who  inn  Oetta.  Tha  Vosgca  aaoMff  m  an 
antient  insert ptim  nndor  the  naawToaegus ;  Cmm  liiltaa 
the  name  in  the  same  manner,  but  I.ucan  has  Vogesus  : 
and  IVom  (J»sar's  describing  the  Meus^^'  a.s  rising  in  Mount 
\'osezus,  it  appears  that  the  F'aiiLnllea,  in  which  that  nver 
has  its  source,  were  also  included  under  the  »ame  name. 
The  antient  names  of  the  rivers  Meuse,  Moselle,  and 
fladne.  were  Moaa*  Moaalla  (i  .a.  little  Mom),  and  Amc  n- 
apeethrely. 

In  the  division  of  Gaul  made  by  Augustvis  all  the  above- 
mentioned  nalioiis  were  comprehended  in  the  province 
Belitii  a,  but  on  the  subtlivi.-ioii  oT  CJaul  by  later  emperors, 
the  Leuci  were  included  in  the  province  ot  Helgica  Fnma  ; 
iShe  Lingones  in  Lusidunemus  Prima,  the  Tribocci  in  Ger- 
mania  Superior,  and  the  Sequani  in  Maxima  Sequanorum. 
The  towns  of  Sdlmariaca  and  Novimagus,  belongil^totiM 
Leuci  (the  first  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  the 
•econd  in  the  Peutinger  Tab1e\  and  the  IMttetinm  (AhtA- 
Tioi'  nf  Ptolemy  belontjing  to  the  S<  q  iani,  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  department ;  SoJimariai-a  is  identified  by 
D  Anvillc  with  a  position  on  the  Vaire  called  Soulosse,  not 
I'ar  from  Neufchfiteau ;  Novimagui>  with  Neufchitteau ; 
and  Dittatioat  with  a  position  a  httle  to  the  cast  of  Ptaa- 
avant-en-Voana,  near  toe  aouthem  botdu  oC  tha  daoaii- 
ment,  called  CM,  where  a  nmnber  of  Ronun  reaaahiB  nare 

been  discovcrfcl.  An  amphitheatre  near  the  little  town 
of  L«  Griuul,  iu  the  uronduit«meiU  of  ISeuUchjlleau, 


popttlarto^Mdliillia  ioQhithaMlw  of  3ollni,ii«i  iMnd 

out  in  lin. 

On  the  dowttftn  of  fha  Roman  empire,  this  part  of  Gaol 

passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  ami  in  the  divivion  of 
the  FreUikibli  territories  under  the  Merovint^ian  ])iinees 
was  included  in  Australia.  When  the  empire  of  (  liarlt  - 
magna  was  dismembered,  it  was  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  emperor  Ix)thaire,  and  subsequently  formed  part 
of  the  duchy,  and  stiU  later  of  tha  goranunant  of  Lor- 
raine. 

The  oreater  poition  of  the  department  was  known,  while 
comprencnded  in  the  government  of  Lorraine,  as  Le  Pays 
des  Vosges,  and  was  subdivided  into  the  bailiwicks  of 
Kpinal,  St.  Diey,  Bruy^res,  Remiremont.  Dnmey,  Nenf- 
eliateau,  Mirecourt,  (  nanncs,  and  Ch.'itel  tur  .Moaelle.  A 
small  part  about  Senones,  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Diey, 
constituted  the  principality  of  S«lm,  wtridl  belonged  to 
the  empire  of  Germany  till  1789^  when  It  waa'oooapied  by 
the  Frandi  and  nnitaa  to  l^Moe.  The  neighbourhood  of 
La  Marche,  Domremi,  and  ('hiitillon-snr-Saflne  constilnted 
the  bailiwick  of  Ia  Marche,  w  luch  was  part  of  Le  Barrois 
or  the  Diichy  of  Bar.  Rembcrviller  was  one  oi'  ttic  lord- 
ships held  by  the  bishop  of  Metz,  and  Vieherey  was  in- 
cluded in  tiie  possesMoi-.>  of  the  chanter  of  TSttI,' in  Lo 
Touloia,  part  o^  Im  Pays  des  Troii  fivfeMa. 

(Malta  Bran,  GSograpkie  VMverttHB;  Dnpin,' J%m» 
Produetiim  th  im  Ftanee ;  D'Anville,  M>tiee  de  FAnciniM 
Gauie ;  DieHtmnaire  Oiograji^iqw  rnir^rit^l;  Sla- 
iittiquede  la  Franc«,  printed  l)v  the  French  srovenimerrt.) 

VOSGES,  in  German  V(K4K.SK\,  or  WASGAU,  a 
chain  01  iiiu  iiilains  bounding  the  vallev  of  the  Kliine  oft 
the  west  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mti^ilhauscn,  or  Mul- 
hausen,  to  that  of  Mayence.  The  chain  in  partly  in  FVanee, 
and  paitlj  in  tha  fihoniah  niovinoe  of  Bavaiia»  nMdin  tfia 
tenimjr  of  Hcaaa  Bannttam  In  Oennaay. 

Tliere  is  sonn'  difficulty  in  defining  exactly  the  extent 
ol'  the  ranpe.  In  nu>!>t  maps  the  \  ost^cs  are  nm»lo  to  unite 
on  the  Miutii-WL-st  with  the  Fitr.rillrs,  aiul  mi  ^vlth  the  Cflte 
d'Or,  and  ultimately  with  the  C^vcnnes  :  and  on  the  aouth 
they  are  made  to  unite  with  the  Jura.  Tbe  junction,  if  R 
eaa  ba  ao  caUad,  it  formed  by  heighta  of  mah  trifling  oons^ 
namtivo  davatlon,  that  « if  tha  tai  of  tha  tea,'  say*  XT. 
B9ia  de  Beaumont,  'were  raised  from  9C>0  to  -VXS  r«rd9, 
the  Vosges  would  form  an  island  or  arclnpelai^o.  vvbich, 
very  narrow  about  Saveme,  would  have  a  breadth  of  G  or 
8  myriamdtres  (-K)  to  50  miles)  in  the  parallel  of  Remire- 
mont, and  again  in  that  of  Bitche.'  Ciesar,  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  tbe  earlieat  writer  who  has  mentioned  the 
Vosges,  which  he  oaHs  Mons  Vosegus,  evidently  ineMcd 
tha  l^knaiilaa  under  the  derignation,  ainee  he  plaoaa  to 
tiiam  the  imnee  of  the  Mosa,  or  Meuae,  whieh  ia  llurwcat> 
ward  of  the  Vos£^'3  in  Ihe  present  more  limited  acceptation 
of  tlie  name.  We  shall  lonMder  the  Vosges  aa  extending 
in  length  more  tlian  170  nnk  ?,  Irom  the  dejircssion  throu^ 
which  the  Khdne  and  Rhme  L'aual,  formerly  the  Canal  of 
Momieur,  paMes.  near  Dannenuite,  hatwoiu  BMhrt  «nd 
AhldMh,  (andwhiah  dapiaHien  «o  ligaidiB  aaponHing 
tha  Yoa^  fhnn  the  Jwa,)  noitfawan^  or,  mora  anetfy,  in 
a  direction  north  by  ca.st  to  the  vallev  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 
elbow  formed  by  that  nver  between  \Uyenee  and  Bingen. 
The  breadth  of  the  range  vanes.  In  the  northern  nnrt, 
about  Mont  Tonnerre,  twtweeD  the  valley  of  the  Biuoe 
and  that  of  the  Glan,  a  Ibadw  of  the  Nahe,  it  is  nearly  19 
■ilaaj  but  thia  breadth anoqndwnda  tha lowaa aloao^  at 
wdlaa  the  higher  paite  of  tha  rangOi  Wait  of  tiainouig; 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Saar  orSarre,  the 
breadth  is  about  20  miles.  Between  Colmar  and  Plom- 
bieres,  where  a  branch  extends  westward  from  the  princi- 
pal range,  tlie  breadth  is  nearly  40  miles.  The  breadth 
assigned  to  the  range  by  de  Beaumont  ran  be 

a«igned  to  it  only  by  including  in  the  parallel  of  Bitche 
the  hills  west  of  the  Sarre  about  Sarregoeaunea;  and  in 
the  paiaUal  of  BcniMMont,  tlioae  which  extend  weat  of 
Spinal  and  PlombilMa  to  tha  valley  of  the  Meuae.  Alt' 
otner  branch  extends  in  a  soiith-w  isfeni  direction  iVora  tto 
southern  extremity  of  the  main  chain  in  the  direction  of 
Vcsoul. 

The  lotliest  summits  of  the  range  are  in  a  tolerably 
direct  line,  extending  from  Mont  Tonnerre,  in  German 
DoonaariMtgi  in  tha  Wieoirii  proviaea  of  flKvaria,  to  tte 
Ballon  dPAlnea,  near  Gliwmagny  and  Maaratnc,  In  the  do- 

partment  of  Haut  Rhin  in  Franc  e  :  and  in  a  line  extending 
uearly  at  right  angle*  to  tlie  foregoing,  from  the  Ballon 
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*nM  mum  of  th*  SaAne  ean  be  considered  n  belonging 
to  Urn  To«^  only  by  comprehending  under  thtt  name 

the  mountains  wiist  of  Epinal  and  Plonil)ii5res. 

The  part  of  tlie  ranije  wliit  ii  north  ol'tlie  \  alky  of  the 
Brnche  is  sometimes  ti  rmr-d  Lcs  Ha-sses-Vosiijcs,  or  lA)wer 
Yoss:eg,  and  is  known  to  tbe  GenDons  by  the  name  of 
Hardt.  1  .    .»  ,  ,  -i 

Itae  linp  jaining  the  piiMqfnl  adauuli  is  iiMwer  to  the 
MetCTii  nde  af  the  mobntaini,  on  whioh  ride  the  deeeeat 
towards  the  vall^of  the  Rhine  is  much  stecprr  ttian  on 
the  western  side  toward  Lornune.  The  side  towards  Hit- 
Rhine  consists  of  a  succession  01  steep  sinpe-^,  extemiing 
with  little  interruption  from  the  valley  uf  Ihanu  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Landau.  The  valleys  on  this  .-.ide  ol 
lie  range  are  deeper  than  thoee  of  the  weii  aide,  wheie  a 
di^tly  undulated  iwDice  graduallf  deiBeiidi  into  tiw 
plain  of  Lorraine. 

The  highest  Bummits  are  comprehended  in  a  triangular 
space,  of  which  the  apcv  may  he  fixed  at  Schii-meck,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Bruciie.  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
department  of  Vosges  and  the  anc:Ic3  of  the  base  at  Plom- 
bi«es»io  the  department  of  Vosges,  and  Maavaux,  in  that 
of  Huit  Rhin.  In  this  triangular  space  the  rocks  arc  cris- 
triKm,  eoMMeted  and  intenaingled  wOk  othew  which 
eontain  oifwiie  remaina.  Both  elaaes  of  the  loeln  thus 
niirijled  together  arc  considered  hy  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  as 
beloiitciiiK  to  the  transition  sferies:  they  comprehend  pranite, 
gneiivs,  nnca  slate  (but  in  small  quantity), sicnite,  pornliyry, 
aeipeotiae,  talcoee  ^atc,  clay-siate,  graawack^,  saccliaruld 
mi  eanput  limestone,  and  the  fbnudioas  of  the  carbo- 
niftRMs  groups  They  fledinerily  pwaeat  looaded  eummita. 
called  by  th^  Inhabitants  of  the  dirtfiet  *  BeHooe  >  (or  balls), 
a  form  n\\  intf,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  facility  of  disinte- 
gration which  most  of  them  possess.  They  abound  with 
springes  and  with  deposits  of  i)e!it,  \vliu  li  are  met  witli  at 
various  elevations.  The  transition  rocks  appear  but  rarely 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  space  defined  above.  The  be<M 
of  slate  and  the  meiecs  oT  unatratified  loek  have  their  Mtn- 
aipal  extemion  eeat  aod  weit  between  WomtMweandthe 
Ballon  d'Alsace.  and  north  and  eoiitti  Mnvpn  the  Ballon 
d'Alsace  and  Schirmeck. 

Hie  three  bides  uf  the  triangle aaOBpied  by  the  f^ranitiL- 
rocks  are  skirted  by  ranges,  more  or  lests  continuouM,  of 
mountains  of  a  cluracter  altogether  different,  of  square 
form  and  more  horizontal  outUne.  Tliese  are  compoiied  of 
a  reiUlikh  quarlzose  sandatone,  known  as  the  lendstone  of 
the  Vosgea,  in  the  wider  apniieatioo  of  that  name,  of  more 
recent  origia  thaj  the  carooniferons  rocks,  on  which  in 
soma  places  it  is  fun nd  to  re>t,  but  not  eonl'ormably.  On 
the  south  side  of  tlie  triimifle  net  iipied  hy  the  transition 
ro;  '..s,  the  sandstone  rinii^e  is  narrow  and  much  iiitemipted. 
On  the  easit  side  of  the  ti-ansition  rocks  this  sandstone  is 
deeply  intersected  by  valleys  opening  into  the  fMat  valley 
of  toe  Rhiae»  to  whicl)  vallw.  it  oresanta  ftmp  eeiVpraents. 
On  the  north*west  of  the  tnanaietiie  sandstone  eerupies  a 
much  larger  space  and  di>ccnas  more  gratlually  toward  tlie 
plain  of  Lorraine.  North  of  Schirmeck,  ;u>  far  as  the 
a.alii  I  of  Mannheim,  this  sandstone  forms  the  mas^  of  tiie 
u^ea,  and  preseata  a  range  of  heigiite  of  tolanbly  uuh 


fona  elfwtiaai  bat  «f  unequel  bMfeiHi:  Vw  abafa  Ur 

this  part  dip  nadoally  to  the  north-north>weet  ntil  theg^ 
are  covered  oy  (he  more  recent  formations  which  con- 
stitute the  undulated  plains  of  Lorraine;  while  on  the 
eastern  side,  toward  the  Rhine,  they  still  present  the  steep 
escarpment  characteristic  of  that  side  of  the  Votges, 
broiwn  hy  deep  and  narrow  valleys.  The  sandstone  of  the 
VoegiV'atnlainB  do  organic  remains.  The  lower  beds  have' 
aiglWalKiWihIenae  to  the  iotha-todto<Magtnde«£thaOe»' 
nan-feolefieta  end  to  the  eeaglewerMa  of  Bnetor  in 
Devonshire  :  the  upper  beds  i^nidiinHy  become  finer  in 
firain  and  of  greater  sohdity  ;  and  to  these  the  name  of 
sandstone  of  the  Vosges  in  a  more  special  and  hunted 
application  of  the  term  is  given.  These  upper  beds  in 
their  mtneralogical  cliaracter  hold  an  intermeoiatc  ataliea 
between  Ihe  lower  bedeon  whieh  they  reel  and  the  grto 

bigair6t«hiehMstamNNillMa»  and  preaent  r  »— 

witb  the  new  laditoiidMnic  of 


Cumberland.  "  f 

Towards  the  foot  of  the  mountains  the  sandstone  of  the 
Yoages  is  covered  by  the  gr&  bigarr^  or  vanetjated  sand- 
atone,  this  by  the  muschelkalk,  and  this  again  by  the  mame 
iris^e,  or  variegated  marl :  all  these  flxiudioos  belong  tn 
the  same  group  as  the  new  red-sanditona  and  red  man 
of  the  English  geologista.    Thty  occupy  an  undulating^ 
district  extending  on  the  east  not  very  far  fron  the  m<nm« 
tains,  being  covered  by  the  tertiary  deposits  and  the 
alluvium  of  Uie  valley  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  on  the  west 
they  extend  a  considerable  distance  from  the  principal 
range,  until  they  are  covered  by  the  lias,  which  forma 
a  range  of  hills  extending  from  Luxembourg  to  Boor« 
bonae-Uft-Baioa.   The  Taaanled  eenditone  mmmUf 
ftnna  low  tpomided  Mils  at  the  loot  of  the  kAier  eliiietiMua 
foi-med  by  the  ■iardstmic  of  the  Vosqres;  but  where  the  latter 
doe'*  not  attain  am  irrmt  height,  it  is  sometimes  covered  to 
the  very  summit  l)y  tlie  varieeafed  sandstone,  which  sjenia 
to  rest  upon  it  unconformably.  The  lower  beds  of  the  varie- 
ijated  sandstone  are  verj-  thick,  and  consist  of  a  fine-grained 
sandstone  of  areddish  punde  tint  Ihe  upper  bods  ara 
n«l  eo  tMek.  aftd  oa  qoarned  ft»  gifaiMonea;  fheopiMN 
most  beds  are  still  thinner,  and  are  qoanried  Ibr  paving 
and  for  roofing  houses.   They  sometimes  lose  Iheir  can't 
sistence.  and  pass  into  a  variegated  clay,  which  is  used  for 
brick-making.    MasHCs  of  gvpsum  arc  frequently  found. 
The  upper  beds  of  the  vanei^ated  sandstone  sometimes 
resemble  the  lower  beda  in  colour,  but  are  more  often  than 
these  of  a  bhieh  grey.  Organic  ramainB,  imeeially  at 
vegetables,  are  common  in  these  ihrmationa.'  >Ji  j'^'t.f^*?* 
The  upper  part  of  the  variegated  saadstoae' sQllN'iAlf If 
thin  beos  of  calcareous  marl  or  of  dolomite,  which  form 
the  commencement  of  the  mnsciirlkalk  seiiis;  these  beds 
become  closer  as  wr  a-^Lend.  until  the  siiidstone  entirely 
diMppean.   The  muschelkalk  is  generally  composed  of  a 
grey  or  smoka^aored  compact  limestone,  frequentlv  «t 
oonehoidal  flraelnia,st  atlier  timei  of  a  liictaia  even  when 
regarded  on  a  krge  Kale,  bat  uneven  when  nhrately  ex- 
amined.   The  i;pper  bed><  of  the  muschelkalk  series  often 
consist  of  a  schist  . Ke  urey  marl,  which,  as  we  ascend.  e:ra- 
dually  assumes  a      cinsh  tint :  still  hii^hti  the  schistose 
stnietnre  diminishes,  and  the  green  tint  becomes  more 
dec  ided,  and  ie  fraqnentl^ amrked  by  patches  of  red. 

The  mama  kble,  •»  variagated  norl  eeriee,  consuls  of 
beda  of  marl  of  a  red  eolonr  like  tiiataf  wine-lees  varie- 
pated  with  a  preenish  or  bhiish  strey.  Alrout  the  middle 
I  of  the  series  is  constantly  found  a  small  eroup  of  strata 
:  ( om]ireheiidiv.e:  a  blackish  schistose  clay;  a  fine-crrained, 
eartfiy  a«ndstone,  of  a  bluish-grey  or  reddish-purple  colour; 
and  a  greyt^  or  yellowish  compact  mncrnrsian-limpstone; 
in  this  group  the  magnenian-limestonc  frequently  con- 
stitotee  uie  uppermost  member,  resting  on  the  sandstone 
and  eehisloee  elay,  which  aKemaite  with  aaeh  other  or  with' 
the  red  marl.  The  sandstone  and  aehiefofe  clays  eontafn 
impressiOna  of  veeefable  reuiains,  nnd  fn-qnontly  beds  of  a 
combustible  substance,  which  huh  been  worked  on  a  small 
scale.  Gyp'um  and  rock-«ilt  are  found  in  the  varietrated 
marl,  below  the  group  just  described,  and  gypsum  occa- 
sionallv  appcaiK  above  it.  The  nfl^armost  beds  of  the 
.arietrated  marl  Imraentlf  amnme  a  gieenish  tint,  whioh 
distin^Aiea  Ifiem  mm  we  rest  of  the  mass.  Thin  baAi 
of  black  schistose  alajand  of  qnartro^e  sandstone,  almost 
without  any  cementing  matter,  appear;  these  gmdoally 
.-upplf...t  the  ^reen  marl,  and  form  the  commencemetit 
oi  the  sandstone  (tMkmging  te  the  quadeMamlstein  of  ^ 
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groap. 

The  Voiges  yield  a  nriety  of  vdaable  ihtnerals,  but  f  hey 
«fe'  not  woitoa  io'mfgmt  eitantat  least  in  lYuce. 
Ooal  h  ftmtid  ntTofoin  parts;  hat  m  ttardepartnifefrts 

Scent  lo  fhe  priRri]inl  rancro  (Mosfllp,  Monrthf,  Vosgcs, 
aute  Saflne.liaut  Rhiii,  ]Jiis  R!na'  had  not,  in  183-},  more 
than  11  coal-pits,  of  '.vhich  only  !)  wore  at  work:  the  pro- 
duce was  about  }(»,(XX)  tons,  nine-tenths  of  which  came 
ithrrincle  department  of  Haute  9a0he.  'Tn  183B  the 
ruttle  more  thao         ti^  Bod-ok'U  ob^ 
and 'a  mimber  of  iron-worftt  ate  eiCabttihed'hl'llie 

 ^  DiniDK  conntrj-.   TTiere  were,  in  1834,  fl5  estftblish- 

teents  of  all  Kinds  crurnaccs.  forces,  &c.)  in  the  departments 
ittst  mentioned.  Otlier  metallic  ores  are  found  ;  enpper  in 
the  department  of  Haul  Rhin;  lead  in  the  departments  of 
^^^Uttmnd  Haut  Rhin;  manpanesc  in  that  of  Vosges; 
iSl^j^!tBeme  m  that  of  Haut  Rhin.  13ut  these  ores  arc 
acaw^  worked,  if  at  all. 

'  *Vm  snmdiits  of  the  Vosp^es,*  says  Malte-Brnh,  'covered 
tilfUl  snow  during  a  part  of  the  year,  exterid  their  influence 

the  ditferent  jiarfs  of  the  tieighhourinij  countPi-  in 


university,  ho  L;Ta<I1V  iiccei 


proportion  to  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  it. 

.  .  The  greater  part  of  the>e  mountains  are  wooded 
only  to  a  certain  height;  their  summits  are  covered  with 
laige  spaces  of  green  turf,  to  which,  during  six  months  of 
the  year,  herds  of  oowi,  hired  fbr  the  season  in  the  vil- 
lages, are  led  to  grase.  Hie  men  who  follow  tYiis  occupa- 
tion rarely  descend  into  the  'plein ;  they  dwell  in  hutR,  and 
make  i  hoese-;  like  those  Of  Omydre.'  The  forest.s  are 
chiefly  composed  of  firs,  pines,  oaks,  and  ehestnnt-trees. 
The  variety  of  vegetation  which  the  mountains  present 
renders  them  interesting  to  the  botanist :  and  though  little 
yuoiett  bv  tiftci  ^ctures^e  tourist,  they  present,  in  spots 
mnofe  Umi  ws  principal  roads,  scenery  which  may  vie 
with  that  of  Switzeriand.  Wine  is  grown  in  those  parts  of 
the  mountain!)  which  present  a  fkvourable  aspect. 

A  great  number  of  .strrann  rise  in  the  VoKsrcs,  Those 
which  rise  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  principal  ranerfe  fall 
into  the  Rhme  or  its  feeder  the  111  ;  and,  fi-om  the  prox- 
Ivdty  of  the  mountains  to  thow  rivers,  have  commonly  but 
iTijpiort  course.  The  Tccht,  or  Fccht,  the  Bmche,  the 
mrk  the  Mpdet,  the  Sachach  or.Surtiaah.  the  Lauter,  the 
S))eyer  or  Speyerhach,  the  Eiss,  idid  the  Seiz,  are  the'piirih- 
.'  Mo»t  of  the  streams  \\hieh  arise  on  the  western 
>iue  also  !i.  loiii;  to  the  5:>«;tem  of  the  Rhine.  Tlie  Mo<el!e, 
\^it)i  its  feeders  the  Meuithe  and  the  Saar  or  Sarre,  are  the 
mo»t  important.  The  Vologne  also  flows  into  the  Moselle; 
the  Mortagne,  tlie  Fines,  and  the  Vezouze,  into  the  Menrthc. 
Tiie  Erbach  joins  ttte  Saire.  The  GHan  and  the  Aiaen  flow 
irrto  the  Nahe,  en  afUnent  'of  tin  Rhhe,  which  jdns  that 
river  at  Ifiirri  ri.  The  Vosges  maybe  regarded  as  separa- 
ting the  basin  of  the  Rhine  proper  from  the  sub-basin  of  the 
Moselle.  The  streams  which  flow  from  the  western  side 
of  the  r  in  -  near  its  southern  extremity,  and  those  which 
rise  on  lac  southern  slope  of  the  branch  range,  leading 
from  that  extremity  toward  Plombieres,  belong  tn  the 
system  of  tlM  Rhdne,  the  basin  of  virhich  is  divided  by  the 
braDcli  .range  firom  the  sub-basih  of  the  Moselle.  The 
SaOTe.  the  most  important  tributary  which  the  Hhdne  re- 
ceives, rises  in  the  branch  range ;  a^i  do  the  Coney  or 
Coney,  tiie  Angronne.  the  Lantcnne,  and  the  Qignon, 
wiucu  llo'.v  into  the  Saone,  and  the  Savoureuse.  whidtnoHI 
into  the  Doubs,  a  principal  affluent  of  the  Saune. 

i,JKIie  de  Beaumont,  Sur  ies  Terrains  Hecondairet  du 

^l/stim  tif  yiitg^  ^  ^  Tohune  at  tha  Mtmairu 
pour  tehir  i  mte  DtteHfAim  GMogi^  A  fa  Fhrnee : 

f^>iii/rl'>^,eJi>'  lUthodiquf  [Ghgraphte  Physique,  art. 
!'os>;i.\  ;  .Malle-Brun,  G'fo^n/T^Aie  c'wf'iwW/e ;  Dirtion- 
uuire  iieogrofihique  Unircrxpl.  The  heights  arc  from  a 
table  given  in  tlte  sixth  volume  of  the  Cumyaniun  to  the 
AlmanucA 

VOSS.  JOUANN  UBINKICH,  was  bom  on  the  20th 
of  February.  1751«at  Soomersdorf.  near  Wefaren  in' Meck- 
lenburg. His  father  was  originidlya  flomer;  bat,  soon 
after  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  got  the  office  of  collector  6f  the 
tolls  for  Count  Malzahn  in  the  little  town  of  Penzlin,  and 
liad  a  house  and  the  privileire  of  brewinj,'  and  distilling. 
Ill  this  iViaee  .lohann  lieinneh  received  his  first  education. 
He  sbo.wttil  such  an  extraordinanr  memory  and  such  a  de- 
sire, ta  ^Mnw  Qnt  bts  ftther,  sAthongh  his  circumidances 


tfves  contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  his  edUct^Mp.^ 
he  showed  all  the  signs  of  extraordinary  talent.  Greet  was 
then  taught  at  Neu-Rrandenburg  in  a  vei^' unsatisf^toiy 
waf .  ^  Voes  felt  it ;  and  being  already  chaiibed  with,  jlhe 
beuities  of  that  language,  he  and  some  df  his  scbool^e^iii^ 
had  their  weekly  meetings,  in  which  they  coiumum(jaijE[d 
to  one  another  what  they  had  le.tmed  in  private,  and  l^i 
studied  the  Greek  writers  themselves.  Gernnui  ijQc'fry 
also  was  read  and  discus^sed  at  these  meetings,  and 
already  commenced  wiiting  German  poetry  which  att^"  '  * 
the  attention  of  his  IViends  and  .icquBlntitnces.  AfC^f 
h»g*beerf  et'tleO-'Brandenburg  for  two  yean<,  heiaw 
longer  stay  would  he  useless  ;  and  as  :.( 
continuing  his  studies  at  a 

a  place  as  private  tr.tor  in  the  family  of  a  country  gieql 
;  man  near  Penzlin.  He  entered  this'situation  in 
he  had  not  yet  been  at  a  urii  >  tisity,  liis  salaij'  Wi 
that  of  the  e 'ok  m  the  family;  and  lie  had  to  ' 
humiliations  w  hich  might  haVe  broken  nii  sp! 
not  though  it  his  duty  to  hold  put  in  oraet;  1 
5mm  which  might  enable  him  at  least  to  b^n  his  .aevule- 
mieal  L.ijcer.  Another  cirenm>ta:ice  which  helped  hiru 
over  the  ilifTu  nlties  nf  his  ])riMtion  was  the  fiieudwiip  of  a 
neighbouring  elevgyn'.:iii,  v, lio  saw  the  great  (a)cuts  ,of 
Voss,  made  liim  cpiaintcd  with  the  German  pbeti,^^nd 
drew  his  attention  toShakspcre,  to  understand  whose  u-6rk» 
Voss  immediatehr  began  to  Icam  Knglish.  Boi^  whb>\^a» 
then  the  edifw^of  the  'GottingerAlusetiaTmaBiaeh,'  re- 
ceived some  of  Viiss's  jn-jenis  ».<  eontribntinus  ain!  ■* 

Elca.sed  with  thnn,  tliat  he  invited  the  author  to  cuu 
Jottingen.  where  he  jn  oniised  liim  all  the  assistance  |ilL, 
power.  After  repeatnl  invit.ations  Voss  went,  in  ^Tf% 
QSttingen,  where,  tlimugh  the  mediation  of  Boic, 
tained  free  boa^  C^^^^)>  and  al&otbe  m 
a  smatt  nieome.  mwrTosi  bedajn'e  aftl^ 
Heyne,  who  received  hiift  as  a.fplSjnber  of  flie  pf 
seminary.  The  infltieh^e'  i^f  Boie  and  of  the  M'b_ 
circle  of  aaninn'.:  \  onng  men  then  a<viemblet'  Ut  Gotfi 
who  formed  a  Mieiety  under  the  name  of  Ilalnbuud,  fej^thi 
purpose  of  cultivating  poefr}'  and  improving  the 
taste,  soon  drew  out  tne  genius  of  Voss,  and  h'6 
veiy  prominent  part  in  4h«nprocecdings  o(  the  socieiy. |'H6 
had  come  to  Gottinjg[^n  wi)h  a  .vi^w  to  kmd^JQ^i'^lc^l^.  l^^^ 
he  changed  Ws  <'l^s  aiiddevored  lilmwfrtb  thi?  ^70417  ojT 
philology,  with  th'j  hone  ebtahiin;^  the  office  of  lt'^cher 
in  some  pul)!ic  .stlieol.  In  his  critical  cxereisei  io  uisj 
philoloirieal  •  tninary  he  oceasionally  differed  fropQ  H^'STKii 
and  thus  eveited  hU  ill- will ;  the  coascauencc  wjy^  l/ial 
Voss  did  not  attend  the  seminary  so  regtiiarly  as  ^iii^tx- 
pected,  thouj^  he  continued  his  studies  the  more  If^^jNl 
I  m  private.  '  TMi  ill-feeling  bttween  Heyne  arid  yV«l^vk^ 
the  foundation  of  all  their  subsequent  dispute!?  an  t  enraHy. 
During  his  sfny  at  Oottingcn  Voss  made  the  acijuaistts^ta 
of  Klopstock  and  naudiu,s;  and  in  177-1,  when 
G5ttingen,  the  editorship  of  the  '  Mn.<ena!maiuuh*'' 
given  to  him.  In  17T'>  \  oss  alto  lel\  the  university, 
some  time  at  HambargjBnd  then  went  to  hi>  fi  u  ndClnu<fiv^ 
at  Wandsbeck.  In  iTWne'toarricd  Boie's }  uni;.  it  si#.ii»ri 
and  the  year  after  he  was  .appointed  rectpr  of  the  pob^c 
school  at  Otferrdorf,  in  the  e  nnif n,- of  Iladelh.  Sop'n  after 
settling  there  '.i  n    .1    i   .     utton  of  publisljiag^a 

German  translation  of  the  'Od-.  y'  in  hexameter  verej;^ 
and  in  onler  to  f  >;;\;'i;a'  the  wo:ld  of  his  comp€tvnCfi^I^ 
published,  in  1780,  a  dismlafiuu  on  the  island  of  CJ^^gia 
in  the  •  Deutsches  Museum,'  and  inotl^r  on  thoX3ccsin^ 


the  aaatients»  in  the*6&ttingerJi^!^gazin,'  which  wis  ei?It< 
bf  Porster  entf'  Llelitenberg.  The  peculiar  mode  yk\x^\  j 
adopted  of  writingGreek  names diew  upon  him  Ih^  b^Ve 
censure  and  sneers  of  Lichtenberg,  who  was  at  fhltt. 
time  one  ofthe  ehampion.s  of  Hi  ync.  'Jliis  c<Sttip\i!it 
breach  between  Vo-s  and  lU  jiie,  and  tlie  disputes  Tvl 
I-ichtenberg  continued  for  several  years,  and  beit^ame  . 
last  mixed  up  with  such  personalities,  that  Vacs.  (M^dL 


to  write  an  essay  in  vindication  of  hiS  d^.jcHa- 
racier  m  the* Deutsche*  Museum.*  In  17B1 'VQrt'^p'Mfc 
lished  his  German  translation  ofthe  '  Odv««f*y,'  fro'cfr'tfci 


received  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  nil  I'onipefeM 
judijes.  Tlie  marsliy  district  nf  Otterndorf  bring  dfetri- 
mental  to  the  health  of  Vn's.  lhrnn;:li  llir  iiiruence  of  ha 
friend  Count  Fredt  ric  Leopold  .Stolberg  he  was  invitc^^ 
the  rectorship  of  the  gymnasium  of  Eutin.' 
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hewfts  further  honotircd  with  the  title  of  •  HoCmth.'  Being 
thus  in  easy  circumstances,  he  devoted  his  time  to  Uie  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  and  to  the  study  of  the  antients,  whott 
works  it  was  his  pride  to  nationalize  among  his  countrj'- 
mea-  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  write  original 
pocras,  which  arc  among  the  best  in  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many. In  1789  he  published  his  edition  of  >irgd'« 
•Georgics,'  with  a  German  translation,  a  commentarj-,  and 
hcvcral  engravings  representing  various  forms  of  antient 
ploughs.  A  new-  and  much  improved  edition  appeared  in 
1800.  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1793  he  published  his  translation  of 
the  *  Iliad'  and  •  Odyssey,*  in  4  vols.,  in  8vo.  and  4to.  That 
of  the  'Odywey'w'as  an  improvement  upon  the  edition 
already  published ;  but  although  it  is  more  correct,  its 
character  is  less  simple  tliau  that  of  the  first  edition. 
During  this  time  he  waa  also  engaged  with  researches  on 
antient  geography  and  mythology ;  and  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  v^ew*  on  mythology  proposed  by  G.  Hermann, 
in  his  'Handbuch  dcr  Mythologie.' which  was  extrava- 
gantly praised  by  Heyne  and  his  friends,  \  os«  wrote  an 
osi»y  on  Apollo,  which  was  soon  afler  followed  by  his 
I/CttcTb  on  Slytholog)-  ('  Mythologische  Bricfe.'  Koiugs- 
berg.  17W.  2  vols.  8vo.),  which  were  mainly  directed 
against  Heyne.  A  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  these 
letter*  appeared  at  Stuttgard,  lb-27,  3  vols.  Svo.  No  jear 
p«»ed  without  proofs  of  the  geniuu  and  karnmg  of  V  oss. 
In  1797  there  apj-icared,  in  2  vols,,  his  edition  of  \  irgil  s 
'  Eclogues,"  which,  like  the  •  Gcorgics,' waa  accompanied 
by  a  German  translation  and  an  excellent  commenlan-. 
Two  years  later  he  published  his  translation  of  all  the 
works  of  Virgil,  but  without  a  commentary.  The  nu- 
mrrnus  original  poems,  which  had  appeared  cither  in  small 
ions  or  in  periodicals,  were  now  collecte<l  and  pub- 
.^ii,..  in  1802,  m  4  vols.  Svo.  Tliis  collection  contains, 
in  an  appendix,  an  essay  on  German  prosodv  ('Zeitmes- 
mng  der  Peulschcn  Snrache*).  In  this  year  he  also  pro- 
duced a  n.'W  edition  of  his  translation  of  Homer,  to  which 
he  added  a  map  of  the  Homeric  world,  and  a  plan  of  the 
palace  of  Odjsseua. 

}fis  intense  study  and  incessant  litcnuy  activity,  toge- 
t'  I  r  with  his  heavy  duties  as  rector  find  teacher  of  the 
.^ium  of  Eutin,  and  various  other  painful  occur- 
itui.t:>,  had  so  much  weakened  his  constitution  th^  it  was 
imposBble  for  him  to  continue  in  his  office.    His  physician 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  residence  in  Southern  German)-. 
r>ukr»  Peter  Frederic  of  Holstein-Gottorji,  though  with 
•ance,  not  only  allowed  Voss  to  resign  his  office, 
,    .  d  him  an  annual  pension  of  600  thalers.    In  tlie 
autumn  of  1802  Voss  went  to  Jena,  where  he  lived  for 
some  yeare  in  private,  enjoying  the  friendshiu  and  esteem 
of  the  pnvfcssors  inlliat  univensih-,  andof  all  the  illustrious 
•^ages  then  assembled  at  Weimar. 
.J  during  his  htay  at  Jena  that  he  wrote  the  review 
of  IK'vne's  edition  of  Ilomer.  which  created  a  general  sen- 
sation'in  Germany  C'Jenaer  Allgem.  Literaturzcitung.  for 
May.  1803'.    In'lHOo  Voss  received  a  letter  expressing 
thf  -V-i  •  of  the  elector  of  Baden  that  he  should  come  to 
H,  '  And  give  a  few  lectures  in  the  university  ;  or, 

if  hi=  ac.il?»i  should  not  permit  him  to  lecture,  the  elector 
ofTered  him  a  pension  of  500  florins  if  he  would  merely 
settle  at  Heidelberg.  While  Voss  was  hesitating  whether 
he  should  leave  all  his  friends  at  Jena  and  Weimar,  a  se- 
cond letter  arrived,  offering  him  an  annual  pension  of  1000 
florins  if  he  would  settle  at  Heidelberg,  and  by  his  mere 
presence  give  lustre  to  tlie  university.  This  generous ofTor, 
which  raised  him  above  all  want,  was  gratefully  accepted ; 
and  in  the  bummcr  of  IBft')  Voss  arrived  at  Heidelberg. 
The  mild  climate  of  this  place,  with  its  beautiful  environs, 
pwluctd  a  great  change  in  him.  He  felt  himself  again 
clicerfu!  and  young,  an<l  with  renewed  ardour  he  devoted 
)um<elf  to  his  literary  pursuib*.  The  results  were  improved 
.   .1 -lis  of  his  earlier  works,  as  well  as  many  new  ones. 

fourth  and  last  ediUou  of  Homer  appeared  m  1814.  in 
4  vol*.,  and  a  revised  edition  of  his  translabon  of  \  irgil 
ia  1821,  Among  the  new  translations  of  antient  writers 
^hich  appeared  during  his  residence  at  Heidelberg,  were 
those  of  Ilorace  1«0«  and  1821).  Hesiod  (1806\  Tlieo- 
rritiis,  Bion.  and  Mo^clms  (1808\  TibuUus  and  Lygdamus 
)  of  which,  iu  IHU.  he  ali^o  published  the  original 
w  V-  corrected  from  MSS.,  his  translation  of  Aristophanes 
(182r.,  and  Aralus  '  1824;.  Vo?s  had  occasionally  trans- 
lated works  from  tlic  English  and  French  into  German :  in 
;819  be  dclcrmined,  iu  conjunction  with  Ilia  two  sons, 
P.CNo.  1(J74. 


Henry  and  Abraham,  to  Iranalate  Shakspcre.  The  work 
was  not  completed  till  several  years  alter  the  death  of 
Voas.  This  tran.'ilation  is  not  quite  what  it  should  be,  but 
it  is  aproof  of  the  bold  spirit  and  of  the  unwearied  activity 
of  Voss.  In  1823  he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  work 
cafiUed  '  AntlsymboliK.'  which  was  directed  against  the 
mv-thological  work  of  Creiuer.  The  second  volume  was 
edited  after  Ixis  fathers  deatli  by  Abraham  Voss,  I;redcnc 
.Stolberg,  who  had  once  been  a  kind  and  sincere  friend  to 
Voss,  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  the  year  1800 ;  and  many  years  aflerwards,  in  1819, 
Voss,  seeing  the  intrigues  employed  by  the  Mystics  and  the 
Roman  Catholic*  in  Germany,  wrote  an  essay  called  '  Wic 
ward  Fritz  Stolberg  ein  Vnfreier'  (in  Paulus's  S'jphro- 
Hjzpn,  part  iii.)-  This  was  the  opening  of  a  literary  cam- 
paign against  Uoman  Catholicism,  the  Protestant  Mystics 
of  Germany,  and  despotism  and  aristocratic  haughtiness, 
for  these  were  the  causes  to  which  Voss  attributed  the  con- 
veriion  of  Stolberg.  Tiie  sensation  which  these  attacks 
created  divided  all  Gemianv  into  two  nartics ;  but  both 
agreed  that  Voss  treated  the'  friend  of  his  youth  too  se 
verely,  and  they  condemned  the  personalities  in  which  he 
indulged.  The  L-uth  is  that  Voss  and  Stolberg  were  such 
opposite  natures  that  they  could  not  understand  each 
other  :  Voss  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  real  causes  of 
Stolbergs  conduct,  as  has  since  been  made  «vident  by  the 
letters  of  Stolberg.  Voss  died  a*.  Heidelberg,  on  the  30lli 
of  March,  182C.  .  ,         ,  . , 

Johann  HeinrichVoss  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  modem  times.    He  pojwcased  a  generous,  upngh. 
character,  without  the  least  afleclation.    In  his  lamily  and 
in  his  relations  to  his  friends  there  was  a  kind  ot  patri- 
archal simplicity  and  cordiality.    But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  own  opinions  of  what  was  right  and  wrong  rendered 
him  frequently  blind  to  what  was  good  in  others,  and 
made  him  appear  obstinate  and  quarrelsome.    As  a  writer 
Voss  ranks  among  the  first  that  Germany  can  boast  of. 
His  knowledge  of  antiquity  was  immense,  and  the  hfe  of 
the  anticnts  was  nearly  as  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his 
contemporaries.   His  commentaries  on  Virgil's  Gcorgics 
and  Eclogues  arc  among  the  best  that  have  been  wnttcn 
on  any  antient  author,  and  Niebuhr  used  to  say  that 
nothing  was  left  for  any  future  commentator  on  those 
poems,  for  Voss  had  done  all  that  could  be  de«ired.  He 
is  one  of  the  great  fathers  of  modern  philolog)-.  and  worthy 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  Lessing  and  F.  A.  >^oI'-.  As  » 
translator  Voss  is  unrivalled,  and  the  principles  which  he 
laid  down  are  still  followed  by  the  best  translators  in  Ger- 
many.   Xo  nation  of  mo^lcni  Europe  can  boast  of  transla- 
tions of  Homer,  Virgil,  Hesiod.  and  Theocritus  equal  to 
those  of  Vus.s  which  arc  real  substitutes  for  the  onginals. 
It  wa-.  Ihc  i  onscquence  of  his  owti  peculiar  nature  that  he 
was  more  :,uccessful  in  his  translations  ol  epic  and  idyllic, 
than  of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry.    As  a  poet  he  must  he 
classed  among  the  first  of  his  countrj".   His  exprewion  is 
strong  and  vigorous,  his  sentiments  true  and  pure,  and 
the  amiable  part  of  the  German  character  is  pertiaps  not 
seen  in  any  moileni  poet  more  clearly  than  in  the  poems 
of  Voss.   Tlie  simplicity  and  the  natural  charms  of  his 
idyllic  poems  have  never  been  equalled  by  any  German 
poet,  and  his  epico-idvllic  poem,  'Luise."  is  the  most  heaii- 
tiful  production  of  its' kind  in  any  language.    His  eways 
have  been  collected  under  the  title  'Kntische  BlaMer, 
nebst  Gcographischen  Abhandlungen,'  Stuttgard,  I8a»,  - 

vols.  8V0.  ,  T  »r  n  • 

i  Paulus,  Z>6en*-  und  Todrsktinden  ronJ.  H.Vc^i,  Hei- 
delberg, 1820;  Brir/e  von  J.  IT  ^'°»£i  Yvll^^ 'V^^'tf 
iBaY«^r«,  edited  by  Abraham  Voss,  Halbersladl  1820-.>3, 
3  volsTSvo. :  Lebcn  dcs  Dicktcrs  J.  If.  f/'ss  ^Y  F-  E-  fh. 
Schmid,  in  the  last  edition  of  Voss's  Poetical  W  orks.  Leip- 
zic  1B35,  p.  i.-xxxix.) 

VO'SSIUS,  GERAKD.  As  his  fathers  name  was  Jo- 
hannes Vossius,  he  called  himself  Gcrardus  Johannis 
Vossius,  that  is,  Gerard  Vossius,  the  son  of  John  His 
real  family  name  was  Vos,  which  he  L«tinizcd  into 
Vossius.  He  was  bom  in  1577.  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Heidelberg,  whither  his  father,  who  hatl  once  resu  ed  at 
Roermonde,  in  Holland,  had  gone  aOer  he  had  em- 
braced the  Protestant  religion.  In  the  year  bir'h 
of  his  son  Joliannes  Vossius  returned  to  Holland,  ami 
settled  finally  at  Dortrecht.  Gerard  was  only  seven  yeai-s 
old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He  began  hi«  stmlics 
at  Dortrecht,  and,  after  havim-  a  considerab-e 
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loftuphy,  he  went,  in  15*J5,  to  the  university  of  Leyden, 
where  the  range  of  his  »tvidies  wa^i  considerably  txtended. 
ItI  1598  he  took  his  iloirrct'  in  philosnjihy,  and  bej^an  to 
dfcvote  himself  with  gie^t  zeal  to  the  &tudy  of  theology, 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  Hebrew  language.  About 
the  year  IGOO  the  univeriity  of  Legrden  wis  on  the  point 
of  giving  Vossius  a  profeasorship,  when  be  left  the  miioe, 
bein^  invited  by  the  town  of  Dortrecht  to  undeitue  tte 
head-mMership  of  the  public  ichooJ  there.  Soon  aifter 
his  aniv.il  ill  Dortrc'L-lit  he  married.  Hia  wife  died  in  1007, 
after  having  borne  him  three  children.  In  about  six 
nonths  he  niarrieil  his  »ocond  wife,  who  bore  him  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Of  all  hii>  children  none  lurvived  him 
except  his  son  Isaac.  Gerard  Vo8$ius  itas  an  intimate 
friend  oC  Huc^o  Grotiiu.  Gtotiua  had  aeveiely  dtMtised 
the  Dutch  clergy  in  hiawotk  * TttHm  OrdiTiain  fiolllHMliec»' 
and  Vossius,  although  he  took  the  pains  to  avoid  l)eiuciH 
tangled  in  the  theological  disputes  then  sroiiitr  nn  m  HofliBnd; 
was  suspected  of  entertaining  heretical  opinions.  In  1014 
the  proteflsotahip  of  theology  at  Steinfurt  was  ofl'ered  to 
bhn,  and,  owh^i  to  the  hostimy  which  some  of  the  Dutch 
eleny  erineed  toweids  him,  he  neaioeliaed  to  accept  the 
iovitatioD  t  but  it  the  mum  time  tiie  leetonhip  of  the 
theological  college  at  Lejfden  was  offered  to  him.  Vossius 
accepted  this  distinguished  post  to  which,  some  yeai-s  after, 
tlif  ji: ofeasorship  of  eloquenci-  iiml  ihronolojiy  m  the  uni- 
veii>ity  was  added.  In  1G18  he  publi-shed  a  hutory  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy  ('Historia  Pclagiana  },  from  which 
his  enemies  inferred  that  he  was  guilty  of  that  hereajr.  A 
report  also  was  spread  that  he  wa«  an  Arminian,  and  a 
aectet  friend  of  C.  Vonttius.  All  this  increased  the  num- 
b«r  and  bitterness  of  his  enemies,  and  the  synod  of  Tergou 
was  prevailed  upon,  in  1C20,  to  deprive  Vossius  of  the  rec- 
torship of  the  theological  college  at  I^yden.  The  synod 
of  Rotterdam  however  restored  liini,  in  1()'21,  to  his  office, 
on  condition  that  he  should  neither  say  nor  write  anything 
a{^inst  the  synod  of  Dortrecht,  whit  h  hiid  condemned  Ar- 
IPniianiim.  During  theae  trouble*  Voaiiua  tranquilly  con- 
tinued his  itodiea  «md  Bterary  leboon.  In  102t  the  uni- 
versity of  CambriJije  offered  him  a  professorship,  but 
he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  curators  of  the  iiiii-  [ 
veivitv  of  T<e_\den,  nut  to  quit  the  plate,  antl  llic  Sl.ites  ' 
of  Holland  showed  liim  their  esteem  and  confidence  by  | 
eOmmisMoning  him  to  write  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  grammar 
for  the  use  ol  the  ntblic  aehoola  in  Holhwd.  In  1G26 
MMdier  uDsueoeMftu  attempt  wee  nade  to  get  Voaaiua 
«ver  to  Bagland ;  but  he  continued  at  Leyden,  where  his 
lectures  ana  the  reputation  of  his  learning  attmcted  crowds 
of  students.  The  work  on  Pelagianism,  which  had  called 
forth  so  many  enemies  in  HollarKl,  gained  him  the  favour 
of  Archbi&liop  Laud,  who  procured  Vossius  a  prebend  in 
the  oathedraJ  of  Canterbury,  the  emoluments  of  which 
wera  to  be  transmitt«xl  to  him  at  Leyden.  In  1029  he 
-eepM  over  to  England  to  be  installed,  and  alter  having 
^•en  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doetor  of  taws  at 
(Mtold,  he  returned  to  riollaiiJ.  In  ^6:^()  tlie  city  of  Am- 
sterdam founded  a  cyiiinaaium,  and  invited  Vosfsius  to  the 
chair  of  history.  Notwitlistandins;  tiie  oppositiini  <  :  the 
university  of  lleyden,  Vossius  accepted  the  otier,  partly 
because  the  new  office  afforded  him  more  leisure,  and 
Nttar  OMwrtipto  /or  the  educetuw  of  Ilia  cbikUen. 
ftilMB  YMtaM  #nit  to  Anafdrden,  where  he  exeited 
himself  to  raise  the  new  estahli'^hnicnt.  Althoit^rh  tlie 
.niccessive  losses  of  his  children  eauscil  him  tieep  and  iast- 
in<^  pnef,  he  di  l  not  al'ow  these  family  aEietions  to  inter- 
fere with  ins  ufficiai  duties  or  to  interrupt  his  literary 
activity.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1049.  One  day  when 
he  was  ascending  tiie  ladder  in  hia  librarv,  the  ladder 
broke,  and  Vossius  waa  flmhd  deed,  end  Dutkd  under 
his  books.  Voasiuawaa  a  man  of  extraordinary  leaminir. 
and  had  a  powerAil  memory ;  he  boasted  that  ho  ne\  er 
for^'dt  anyttiint.  He  was  an  hunifde  and  devout  man,  and 
always  r«ady  to  serve  othen*.  He  was  extremely  careful 
in  employing  his  time,  and  scarcely  ever  lUlowed  a  friend 
to  stay  watb  him  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
hated  nothing  more  cordially  than  tlie  theolofdcal  squab- 
Men  and  the  calumnies  with  whicli  the  stAiSars  of  that 
tkne  assailed  onennother.  *Hi«  writings,  most  of  which 
Telate  to  classical  antiquity,  are  vcr\'  mimerous,  uud  some 
■"©f  them  necessiiPt  to  a  holar.  The)  were  collected  at 
AaMterdam,  li.!;^r>-i7()l,  i  i  t;  %L-i-.  fol.  The  following  lii.t 
contains  tho4>e  wtuch  are  still  of  great  valu«:— 1,  'Aris- 
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IKJS,  4to.,  and  often  reprinted;  2,*  Da  Historicis  Lalinis 
libri  Tres,"  Lejden,  lli'J?,  4to. ;  a  second  edition  appealed 
at  Leyden,  in  1651.  It  contains  an  account  of  all  the 
writers  that  ever  wrote  on  historical  subjects  in  the  Latin 
language,  down  to  his  own  time,  o,  'De  Historicia 
Oraecia  Ubri  Tres.'  Of  tiiif  wodc  n  QM«t  useful  editioa  WM 
ptribliAed  by  A.  Weatennanti,  Leipfif*- 1888,  Svo.,  whiu 
eentains  many  additions  and  corrections.  It  give*  an  ac> 
eount  of  all  the  Greek  historians  down  to  toe^  taking  of 
Constan'iiiopl*'  by  Turks.  4,  '  De  Veterura  Poetarum 
Temporilnis  Libn  duo  «jui  sunt  de  Poetis  Graecis  el  La- 
tinis,  Amsterdam.  IGo'I,  4to. ;  .*>,  *  De  1/Ogiccs  ct  Rhu- 
turicae  Naturi  et  Constitotione  libci  Duo.'  Hagae,. 
4to.$  «k  *De  FhOne^phoroni  fieetia  lifaei^'  B^P*  1^ 

(Nic^ron,  MSmoiret  de»  Homme»  HhutrMt  Vol.  siii. ;  Co* 
lommi  Bpirtotae  G.  J.  Votiii.  London,  IfiDO.) 

VOSSIUS,  ISAAC,  a  son  of  Geranl  Vossjus  by  his  second 
wife,  was  born  at  Leyden,  in  1618.  His  education,  like 
that  of  all  his  brothm  and  sistei-ti,  was  conducted  cxclu- 
^vely  by  his  father.  AlU^iie  had  completed  his  studies 
he  travelled  for  three  yenp  throng  Italyr  F^uw^  vnd 
England,  during  which  thne  he  eoHeeted  numy  irtLhMibln 
^T^^S.  of  antient  writers.  Queen  Christina  invited  him,  in 
lOi-S,  to  Sweden,  and  Vossiiu:  enjoyed  for  many  years  her 
esteem  and  fHendship,  and  had  al.^o  tlie  honour  of  giving 
her  instruction  in  the  Greek  language.  On  his  f^h«f^ 
death  the  professorship  of  history  at  Amsterdam  waaoftne§ 
to  him,  but  he  refused  it,  and  although  he  occasioop^ 
visited  his  nntiire  countn-,  yet  he  spent  the  greater  part  <$ 
his  time  in  Sweden.  Salmasius  (Saumaise)  was  one  of  the 
scholars  whom  Christina  drew  to  her  court,  and  for  whom 
she  entertained  a  very  liiirh  rrt^iird.  Ilut  Salma*ius  always 
treated  A'ossius  in  an  insolent  manner,  and  when  at  |M|t 
the  queen  was  informed  that  Vossius  was  going  to  nfl^ 
a^inst  him,  she  refused  to  admit  hioi  to  her  preseneek 
whereupon  Voeriue  inmedintely  went  back  to  Holland,  in 
1658.  and  neverietumed  to  Sweden.  In  16U3  King  Loois 
XIV.  of  Prance  sent  him  a  handsoihe  letter,  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  pailly  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  gH'at  merit.'?  of  his  father  Gerard  V"o**iut, 
and  partly  as  an  encouiaLTi meiit  to  l.saac  to  continue  his 
literary  laibours.  Shortly  after  tliis  tlie  States  of  HoUaod 
requested  Vo-.^ius  to  write  a  history  of  the  wai-  between 
£ngland  and  Hollnnd.  nnd  on  hie  rabsal,  he  v^ns  deprived 
of  the  pemion  wUoh  He  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  This  ap- 
peai-s  to  have  induced  him  to  leave  his  country,  and  m 
11)70  he  arrived  in  Entrland.  At  U.vford  ho  was  made  a 
doctor  of  laws,  and  in  K.T.i  Kine;  Charles  II.  made  him  a 
canon  of  Windsor,  and  a-<si<;ned  to  him  apartments  in  the 
castle,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  on  the  lOth  of 
Febmaty,  1688.  Ihe  splendid  libniy  of  hpoke  nad 
whieh  he  had  eolleeteo,  and  wMchwne  «niUef9d  oit  tf 

the  most  complete  private  collections  in  XW|M|.fr|npqf' 

chased  by  the  univen-ity  of  Levden.  -■_  ■ 

Isaac  N'oRsius  was  almost  as  learm  d  as  hialblttitt,  but  his 
character  \>as  not  so  blameless.  "When  he  eftended  divmc 
sLTs  u  0  in  the  chapti  at  Windsor,  it  is  said  that  he  used  to 
read  Ovid's  'Amores*  and  *  Ars  Amandi,'  instead  of -his 
prayer-book,  and  he  wna  rattch  given  to  women.  He  knew 
all  the  European  languages  without  being .  able  to  if)eak 
one  of  them  correctly.  He  was  familiar  with  the  manners 
and  custfim=;  nf  the  antients,  but  }.roAnmdly  iirnniauf  of  the 
world  and  of  tlic  aliairs  of  oixlinary  life.  Alttiouijh  a  caii.ni 
of  \Viml»or,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  divine  oiipm  oi  tlir 
Christian  religion,  and  he  tre&tedtcligious  matters  vTiih  cod- 
tempt,  although  in  all  oQnr  waga  bft  was  excee-dinglv 
creduloua.  Charlea  II.  on  am  Mfuion  taid,  *Tlus  h  arm  d 
divine  Is  n  strange  man:  he  will  hefi^  ao)ihing  except 
the  Hible.'  On  h'r-.  il.  id'  bi  !  he  reftuied  the  sacniment,  and 
w;is  only  prevailed  u]j<)n  1u  take  it  by  the  remark  uf  one  of 
his  eoUeacucs,  that  il  he  wonid  not  do  it  for  the  love  of  God, 
he  ought  to  do  it  for  the  honour  of  the  chapter  to  which 
he  b^onged.  His  literary  merits  are  great,  thou2:h  his 
works  are  not  so  valuable  as  tboee  of  hia  ikther,:  The  fol- 
lowing list  contains  bis  principal  wodca:—- 1,  '  l^riplas 
Scylacis  Carytndensis  et  Anonymi  Periplus  Ponti  Euxmi,' 
^^-ilh  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  Amsterdam,  Kkia,  4iv. 
2,  '  .liistinus  lIi.->1oria  Philippic:!,'  «itli  notes,  Leyden. 
1640,  r2mo.  3,  ■  Ignatii  Episiolae,  et  Darnabae  Epistola,' 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  Amsterdam,.  1646; 


row 


vow 


Wt^MA  edition  appeared  in  1700,  at  Franeoket-.  Hit  notes 
on  Mela  are  chiefly  directed  ajpainst  Sa!rna.siu!^.  5.  '  Di»- 
ftertntib  dc  yera  Aetata  Mundi,'  Hagae,  1669, 4to.  In  this 
work  he  endeaTonn  to  establish  the  chronolof^  of  the 
Septaagiat  in  oppontion  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  texL  This 
inrolved  him  in  various  dispotea  wHh  other  divioaib  wp*" 
tijatlj  Hdrae.  8,  *  De  Septuashita  Interpretibus,  eonim- 
4(i«^VamIaiione  et  Chronologia,  Diteettati^es,'  10G3,  4to. 
7.  'Dd  SibyllinlK,  aliisque  quae  Christ  i  NataJem  pmecessere 
Oraculic,' "Oxford,  1679.  H,  •Catullus,  et  in  eum  Isaaci 
Voisii  Otisrrvationc's,*  London,  1(j84,  4to.  9,  '  Vanariim 
Otaervationum  Ijber,'  London,  1685,  4to.  This  volume 
cont^Qit  a  nmnber  of  dissertations,  smne  of  vrWeh  had  baea 
tStOtd  mt»ttthr,  tiat  nuMt  of  them  diow  <h<il  .h»  iwi 
^•^MMf  ie^  10,  'ObnirtiwiM  AimpbtkMl 
Melam  Appendix,  Stc.,'  London,  IBU,  4tO.  This  appendix 
la  an  attack  upon  .Jacob  Grortovwa,  ^hb  had  cenHured 
Vossius's  edition  of  Mela.  Isaac  a.\so  oditrd  thr  '  Annales 
Hollandiae  et  Zelandiae,  Sexccntorum  lere  Annorum  u 
Vieodorico  I.  usqae  ad  Tranalatunl  i  Jacobo  in  Philippum 
Xaapfrium,'  trhieh  had  b*m  mittes  his  brother  Mattiuas 
Motrins,  who  died  bdiweliit^ft  was impleted. 

■  (Mie^ron,  JUtKU/im dhfJfaWww  Kuttret,  vol.  iii. ;  An- 
dr^e,  Bibliotheea  Be/gfear  Wood,  Ath«M«  Oxrmien«e»A 

'  •  VOTIAKES.    [RiTssiAN  Empire,  p  2471 

■  VOTTET,  SIMON,  commonlv  considered  the  founder  of 
the  Frcncli  school  ot  painting,  wns  bom  at  Paris  in  1582. 
He  iras  tnstnieted  by  his  father  Laurent  Vouet,  a  painter 
WPaMKlMto  iMmtf,  and  dixtinauished  htmaelf  at  a  teiy 
eii#f  tte.  ■  Bttoa  da  Sueyt  Weadi  nHpbtMWlltr  to  the 
PoKe.  UMlk  Tonet  iHlh  Mm  to  OonshnfliMmTa- In  1611, 
ItUerelHfiNllited  inMn  memorv,  after  a  single  interview, 
VHttceneM  portrait  of  the  8ultan  Achnict  1.  From  Con- 
stantinople he  went  to  Venire,  and  from  that  place,  in 
161^  to  Rome.  In  Venice  he  was  attracted  by  the  works 
of  Paul  Veronese,  but  in  Rome  he  ibrsook  for  a  tiina  his 
■trie  Ar  ttwt  of  Ganwwaggio.  'Hm-  igpiM6oa  proeorad 
Mn*  i(- peitakni'flM' ImST?^  m  Borne, 
^Hiere  he  iit»  made  president  of  the  Aeaderayof  St.  Luke ; 
and  in  1627  Louis  recalled  him  to  Paris,  gave  him  the  title 
of  principal  painter  to  the  king,  and  apartments  in  the 
Louvre.  In  Wris  he  had  .so  much  to  do  that  he  found 
occupation  for  a  numerous  school  of  ^oune  painters, 
MBone  whom  were  Le  Bnm,  Le  Saear«  liignara,  Da  Fres- 
hCf,  Testelhi,  Perrier,  4m  M»t  Pwifft  and  aernml 
others.  His  eommissionB  w«rc(  so  imcMai  tint  ho  was 
obliged  to  entmist  nearly  the  entire  exeeution  of  HMoy  of 
his  works  to  these  painters.  He  painted  oeilines,  calleries, 
altarpiecea,  small  reliRioua  pieces  and  other  easel  pictures, 
as  well  as  portraits  both  in  oil  and  in  crayons.  He  painted 
with  great  ftucility  in  a  style  peeattar  to  himself;  it  was 
i»ay.  yetlleeble  in  colouring,  owiogio  itwat  of  kuBMqr 
itf  iheoaHposHion  of  ebloiir :  ho  «io.nuaMiid  UOMm  ia 
Iriv- dnsrf ng,  espeeially  iir'tho  haikbmd  fn  fto  haads, 
which  he  painted  too  frequently  in  protile ;  he  was  also 
deficient  in  invention  and  expression,  and  there  is  little 
merit  in  his  compositions.  Vet  notwithstanding  these 
defects,  Vouet  greatly  improved  tlie  French  school  of 
painting,  and  he  is  allowed  by  the  Vmndi  historians  of 
aft  to  bare  dona  oa  meh'  for  paiatia|r*'^3onieilla  did  for 
1]M'dMuuifB>flraiae.  -Hals  howvrtr  bum. diitiagaished 
-Arthe  several  exeellent  painters  who  wara-  adncMtd  by 
'Hm  than  for  his  paintings.  He  died  in  Paril  in  1641. 
There  are  about  200  prints  after  his  works,  the  principal 
'of  which  are — the  chapel  and  gallenr'  of  the  Palais  Royal  ; 
some  works  in  iho  Hotel  de  Huliion  ;  a  c(?ilinE^  in  thr 
HMel  de  Bretonvilliers,  Sec. ;  also  altarpieces  in  St.  Eus- 
tache,  St.  Nicholas  des  Champs,  8t.  Merry,  and  in  tlUe 
ehaffrt  of  St.  Fran90M  da  JPhnia.  flaaa  B«g«l*;  there  is 
Mhawaa  -a  good  pietnia  hf  htm  hi  the  Aaademy  of 

(D^ArgenviUe ;  Watelet  and  Levesqnc  ;  Abb^«  de  Fon- 
tenai.^ 

-  VOUSSOIR,  one  of  the  stones  of  an  aich.  [Asch, 
«.  201.1  .  •• 

-  V0UZIBB8.  [Aapyiiaa.3  ^  •.  .■  j  : 
▼OW  (Rmt  4iMr  LkHh  *  f uluiiif'  Ihno^tka  Acueli), 

a  promise  fn  prrform  some  f^lurr  act,  or  to  pursue  some 
future  iine  ul  conduct,  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Heine,  or  at  least  to  *.ome  supcmatiund  power,  to 
pnmsh  or  b«  propitious  to  the  maker  of  the  promise, 
iisoMding  as  he  breaks  or  keeps  his  word.   The  idolatrouis 

tgift.ta'|ha'>dt«P<diiii4i- 


vinity  if  he  shoold  escape  some  impending  danger,  aiidUi« 
seaman  of  some  Roman  ratholic  countries  still  vou.-  in  ati- 
mtiar emergency  to  present  aeaudle  or  an  imagti  to  '.lie  i>tirin« 
of  his  patron  saint.  The  vow  m  thc.sc  uutances  has  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  a  baigata :  a  piece  oi  servivo  is 
■shad,  and  rit  reward  promised  in  the  event  of  theaervi^ 
baiif  parfomad.  Aiyaham  made  his  steward  awear  thai 
he  woad'Mlhftiny  discharge  the  mksioB  to  seek  out  a 
wife  for  Isaac :  tliis  is  an  example  of  the  vow  which  is 
supposixlto  bind  a  man  to  perturm  oncdetinite  act  or  incur 
wme  supernatural  punishment ;  and  the  oath  taken  by  wit- 
naaaes,  m  courts  of  joatice,  at  Uie  prettent  day,  to  spetakihit 
tnitbtbdoDgatothesaiiiecIaaa.  [Oatu.]  Some  vows  afliA 
aM'VaidflMtaad.'to  liiBd'thaaa  whoaMka  tiuaa  tothiipaB) 
tnMweaf  aartai*  ttnAed  dntiaa  fte^tbai»holaof'4w& 
future  life — such  are  the  marriage  vow,  as  contemplated 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  law  gf  Fngland,  and  the 
coronation  oaths  of  kings.  Some  vows  are  even  iiiiendeU 
to  mve  a  particular  form  and  direction  to  the  wiwio  of  a 
man  s  future  emotions,  thoughts,  aod  actiooa — such  ore 
the  priestly  and  nooailic  vom.  The  aaiMtaiii^  of 
the  oharaetcr  aad  npewtfon  «f  a  voir  haa  diffind  naVeiir 
ally  at  diffetent  itases  of  eiviKntion<  The  or^^ted 
in  a  religious  conception,  in  the  reoognition  of  some  uRr 
Been  ]>o\ver  superior  to  and  cxerci»inp  a  control  over  \i!.ible 
nature  and  man's  debtiuies.  Out  it  originated  aiso  ia 
a  vainie  and  perhaps  unworthy  conception  of  this  power* 
aa  either  having  no  fixed  deliberate  purpoae  of  its  owa  or 
a  purpose  so  wavering  and  unsettled  that  men  by  gifU  or 
flatteqr.taicht  ttua  il^aa  thay  wished.  As  t^M  ioMQeotuil 
and  aaeau  IhaiiWaaf  of  aoetety  eipaoded*  nan  btgan  \» 
entertain  more  worthy  notions  of  the  Dirinily.  The  ^  ow 
came  in  consequence  to  be  regaide<i  no  longer  a  means 
which  could  modify  or  alter  the  councils  of  eternul  wisdoui 
but  as  a  solemn  fumi  of  makiag  a  pfomise,  in  which  tlif 
appeal  to  the  Divinity  was  not  unoentood  to  baye  the 
liaarer  atf  iBftaeaewif  iua  pradetanniaad  eaaacils,  bwt  .ivaa 
maahlteflaBifaMl.tM.  nttarartflC  tba  oathaf  what  menaai 
too  apt  to  forget,  tliat  the  eye  of  God  was  upon  him.  sdhi. 
that  nia  universal  and  unfailing  law  punishes  crime  and 
falsehood.  The  operation  of  a  vow  is  diflereiil  upon  two 
different  classes  ol  raiiids.  To  the  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious it  affords  a  motive  (their  tears"  tor  luihennt;  to  a 
course  of  action  that  their  fiekjanrip  or  dishonesty  loigiU 
have  tempted  them  to  aw<fVt.lNNB<  ^  lha.inore  enr 
lightcaed  it  a«diaaa.a  atwmw  aam  «f  ft»imBWt»in»«f 
tha4Mt  fbgif  are  ahoat  la  vBteWta.  wmkmjfum  wtm 
cautious  to  plpd;;e  themselves  I  i  fi  n  i  hand.  WMWll  muhlti  if 
performinc  a  promise  once  made. 

The  instances  in  which,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  advan- 
tages are  derived  from  vows  or  promissory  oaUis  adzaini^ 
tared  io  the  flntiseaie,  are  perhaps  not  few  in-mnriMirvlMt 
thagr  aM  atiU  axeaj^eiMi.  The  bad  iafluaaca  of  thaaa|tite 
itituwiaTiawof  thewtere  of  avow  is  pni—naot :  itpenrarii 
men's  moral  opiniooa  bjr  leading  thran  to  regard  actieos  aa 
vicious  and  virtuous,  not  becauae  of  their  own  inherent 
character,  but  because  of  fheir  beine  (  onsi.'.tent  or  incon- 
sistent with  a  pronme  made  beforehand.  Men  have  thus 
been  led  to  see  criminality  in  the  non-performance  of  a 
crime  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  commit.  The 
danger  with-iafwd  to  vows,  understood  in  the  more 
rational  sanaa,  eonastsia  their  too  fiaeqaeat  uaa.  or  ia  theu- 
employmaiit  npoB  trivial  oeeasions.  The  public  pcomtfe 
of  a  kinir  asccndinp  the  tlirone  1o  Koveni  w  ith  equity — the 
pledgee  of  man  and  wife  to  know  oue  undivided  interest 
til!  death — the  promise  to  give  true  and  faithful  evidence 
where  the  property,  life,  or  honour  of  a  fellow-l)eing  are 
at  stake— are  worthily  and  usefUllv  accompanied  bv  an 
appeal  to  the  Divinity,  thai  zemintto  the  naked  of  thaw 
promissa  of  the  importance  of  the  enga^^eneat  thcgr  have 
taJ{en  upon  than,  and  brings  the  religious  sentiment  to 
strenirthen  and  confirm  the  dictates  of  expediency.  But 
ciistora-hoLise  oaths,  masonic  vows,  and  such  trivialities 
and  mummenes,  degrade  the  vow  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
theatrical  show ,  or  of  the  thoughtless  habit  of  inteijectional 
sweamw  ia  common  disooune.  The  additioa  of.a  row 
does  wx  render  a  pronuse  more  binding,  or.  alter 
reason  why  it  .is  bindug.  A  pnwuse  affords  a  grouad  of 
belief  that  a  man  trill  aat  in  a  certain  pre^determinad 
manner,  instead  of  being  carried  away  by  the  whim  of  the 
momeat.  It  is  of  advantage  to  the  individual  «ho  makes 
piomises  that  he,  should,  except  in  extreme  cases,  contract 

4ha  habit,  ofc  arthewng  to.  |hMBf<  b^cauM  k.  imparts  aon^  y 
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to  with  whom  he  nny  have  dealing*  tiM»  Ito'RiMNIld 
coiitraft  Ihishubit,  t\>r  it  "renders  their  trarmactiOTtt 
Wm  safe.  Hence  th*"  universal  feclintj  that,  except  in  very 
extreme  cates,  proouses  ou^ht  to  be  k^pt,  even  to  the 
BMdOAf^''  dl^dvMltag«.  Vowa  are  exactly  on  the  e,a.mc 
flMtiawcthe  nMliUed  appeal  to  the  Diviihtj  b  merely 
or  «»  iir  •»  w  w  bjr  it«  tolcioiiitjr  it  naiM*  men 
more  catxtioAs  in  biddllig  thenaelret,  and  i]MM'«ll«l«* 
and  umrtverinff  in  the  pmbrtnance  df  their  pr«aili».'"'Phe 
lianfiror  of  maWintr  vows  iVeqaenthf  and  on  tn\ial  ocoasions 
hsu  been  inforreil  Iruin  the  nature  of  the  feJigfioiis  senti- 
ment called  into  play:  a  further  restriction  of  their  ad- 
Utesibihty  mav  be  deduced  from  the  naturti  of  the  simple 
promise.  It  nmita  roan'a  ft««dotti  of  action,  and  so  &r  is 
»dMidtantage.  R  oaght'tO'tM  confined  to  actiom  far 
tfman  to  pMge  Mtiii«l?to  ftd  uA  Ihfnk  only  in  a-OMtaiii 
manner  is  to  undertake  an  impo-^sibilify.  It  pledges  him 
to  an  unhealthy  life-lone  strui^'srle  aL'ainst  the  order  of 
nature.  The  promise  ou^ht  nrion  over  to  be  restricted  to 
aotiona  meritorious  in  tliemiielves,  and  of  some  conse«iuenre. 
If  to  commit  a  crime  is  bad,  to  promise  to  eommit  one.  and 
delibeiately  to  keep  the  promise  when  aware  of  the  crimi- 
vMft/t  Ine  aet,  m  worse.  To  ti«  a  man's  self  op  by  a 
promise  IVom  the  commission  of  an  aetkm  indiffei«nt 
in  itself  is  a  wilftil  waste  of  the  power  of  self-denial,  of 
which  man  at  the  best  has  no  more  than  barely  serves  his 
nece»sitK'i:  the  mind  worn  out  with  strueirline  atjainst 
harrolesH  propen»itje»  falls  an  easy  prev  to  temptation  in 
more  important  matters.  The  whole  history  of  the  mo- 
naictio  ordeit,  a  history  attraetifo  Drom  the  gnindeur  of  its 
imgniat  and  tauginativo  ttnggles,  is  m  iUaateatioa  of 
thnr  v4«nM.'>  ■With'TeKMrd  to  afannle  promlM%  the  rate  of 
notion  is  to  make  as  few  as  possible,  and  exert  every  effort 
to  keep  them,  unless  convinced  that  to  do  so  would  be  a 
cnme.  With  regard  to  vows,  the  same  rule  Jiold*  if  possible 
with  more  force,  beoause  fiokleoess  in  regard  to  th«m 
tiqrita>»  intiMt^^  mMkM  enBttoiu 

ofournatttrav  •  • 

VOWBIi.  ■  rAL»RA81!T.l 

VRIES.  JOHN,  or  HANS  FRBDEMAN  DE,  a  Dutch 
architectural  and  perspective  painter,  bom  in  1B27,  at 
I^euwaarden  in  Friesland.  He  was  bound  for  five 
years  at  Leeuwaartlen,  to  a  painter  of  Amsterdam,  of  the 
name  of  fienitsiz,  and  desitrned  becoming  ri  jflass-painter. 
He  painted  some  time  at  Mechlin,  and  settled  for  a  time 
abAntsMrp,  where,  in  IMO,  he  was  employed  with  other 
Miatfltaitot|wlot:ttae  tiaiBphel  atehwuwetMi  imb/umuvi 
ftc  cotryofClwrittV.  aadhliwn  FMIp;  Hraflermrdi 
viaiteJ  many  citie*of  Germany,  in  all  of  which  he  added 
to  his  reputidiun  by  his  works.  l)e  Vries  was  a  complete 
master  of  pei^pective  ;  he  published  a  treatise  upon  the 
science,  which  wm  afterwards  enlarged  by  Samuel  Marn- 
lois.  His  peiatingt,  larjge  and  small,  are  very  true  ;  they 
— "-^of  g«dia%  Hdwnen  and  tnterion  of  buildings;  and 


His  drawings  and  destgni  wwe  veiy  nomMfoiis.  There 

Itave  been  published  twentywox  booKs  of  printo  by  him, 
illustrating  various  styles  of  architecture,  with  views  of 
buildings  villa->,  &c.  He  was  a  ^rcat  admirer  of  the 
works  of  Vitmvius  and  Serlio,  which  he  studied  in  the 
Flemish  translations  of  Peter  Koek.  Hans  l>ad  two  suns, 
Fmil  and  Solomon  deYries,  who  painted  in  thft  tame  style 
as  their  tether ;  but  though  well,4nth  leas  succeaa.  Solo- 
mon (Hed  in  the  Hague  in  l(i04,  beiDfcfan  father,  the  date 
of  whose  death  is  not  known  ;  the  date  I'lSS,  in  Pilkinir- 
tons  'Dictionary'  (ed.  1829),  is  an  error.  Paul  executed 
some  extensive  works  at  Prague.  When  he  died  is  also 
unknown  ;  he  was  living  at  Amsterdam  in  16()4.  according 
to  Van  Mander;  the  date  therefore  of  luHS,  j,nveii  m  Pil- 
Idngton'a  *  Dietwnary!  ai  the  year  of  bia  death,  is  also  an 
error.  •   I  ' 

Hans  de  Vries  is  called  aom^tinei  Fraius.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  in  Van  MandeT's  work  Leven  der  Schit- 
thr»,  <^?. 

VRiES.  MARTIN  GERRITZON,  a  Dutch  navigator 
of  the  17th  century.  In  104.'),  Van  Diemen,  at  tliat  time 
gOTerBO^'general  of  the  Dutch  p^seessiQtts  in  India,  gave 
fliili  tke  eommand  of  an  expeditjon  daatnied  to  examine 
the  eonstiiea  north  of  Ja|wo,  tnd  thanqnk  tntA  vf  Tw- 
Vary  aa  tkr  nortti  as  the  fieth  Idegree  of  latitade.  Vriei 
hoiitted  his  flag  on  l)oard  the  Kastricum,  and  had  under 
lum  Uenrik  Comeliaten  Schaep,  in  ccfoaantl  of4tat-Btea- 


The  tNb  wiltf  Willi  'ftowBdWhm*  tUe^  3Hl><tF 
MruakyvUtt;  naqpvirm  intMtod  dn  tfte  M 
in  a  ttorm  off"  Niphcni  and  did  not  meet '  ag«hi*ti11"4wf^i* 

tembcr.    Dnrinsr  the  interim,  the  Ka.<?tricum  partiilly  ex- 
amined the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Perouse's  Stmita,  and 
Aome  %vere  accurately  delineated  by  that  navigatoi^  ahd 
Krusenstem.    When  -Vtie*  rqoined  the  Breskelis^^'he' 
found  the  captain  wai  ifmivt  (be  crew  had  hcetf^'f 
soned  by  U»  Japaneaa^  loR  «  mtmpimm  9tiiMer*% 
smuggled  eome  POrtogoeae  priesta  iHlo  lff«"MlMffe?  > 
prisoners  were  not  released  tul  the  24th  of  July,  1644.  A 
brief  account  of  the  voyage  of  Vrie*  was  published  at  Am- 
Kterdam  in  16<16.   Thevenot  inserted  an  abstract  of  it  in 
his  collection  of  voyages ;  the  iastrviction*  given  to  Vries 
have  t>eon  printed  m  the  ninth  volume  of  the  '  Philosophil- 
cal  TnuMotifloat'  D'AnviMaearieoteda  paitoftiioVM*' 
3h»><rt}M  5miM  vmpiet  Obin^lMn  *'<litge  <Mai  liM 
of  the  trade  of  the  Kastricum  whieh  came  into  -hi<i'terra«.' 
A  cony  of  part  of  this  chart  on  a  reduced  scale  Veai  pdb-' 
li^hed  in  the  account  of  I.a  Perouse's  voya<re.    Bnfh  Km-' 
senstem  and  La  Perou,se  speak  wHh  great  respect  of  V'nes's 
talents  as  a  navigator;  his  aatrononiicaJ  observations  krc 
wonderfully  accurate,  considering  the  state  of  intttattet|ta' 
in  his  time.  The  narrative  of  bia  voyage  oontalfaMdlMl 
graphio  details  respecting  the  appeatanee  -OT  thj&Bcjetih^" 
try  ne  visited  ami  the  customs  of  the  iilhabttoM.V.  'BM(Atk>,' 
wno  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  langfiiasje,  cal?s 
Vries  by  mistake  Uriis,  and  the  error  has  been  porj^n  fimtwl 
in  the  Voyage  of  Jji  Perouse.    Of  the  history  of  Vn^i. 
prior  and  subsci^ucntly  to  his  voyage,  nothing  appears  (o 
be  known. 

VULCAN  (Latin,  •  Vulc&nos;'  Gred^:<«'HeMiMMDi(' 
'Hf«<m>c),  the  god  of  fire,  especially  ■»  ta»«Vlt<«IMIMi" 

itself  as  one  of  the  elementary  powers  of  nature  in  vokalhtd  ■ 
districts,  and  so  far     it  is  an  indispensable  meann  for  fhe  ' 
working  in  metal  and  prosecufiiii?  the  pursuits  of  indnstrr 
in  general,  l^he  name  V  ulcanus  therefore  probablv  contsini 
the  same  element  (Ailg)  as  '  fblgere,'' «  fulgur,'  and  'ftf^ 
men.'  Acoeidiiif  to  Homer,  he  WM'thli:8ta  of  Ztnik  fifi^ 
ter)  and  Hera  (&no)«  and  waa  Hm  Me^WHli'W'WMHf^ 
and  ugly,  that  hbunotlMr,-  iviahin?  to  get  rid  of  Mm, 
dropped  him  from  Olympus.   But  Thetis  and  'Kurvnome, 
two  marine  divinities,  received  him  failing,  and  with  them 
he  dwelled  concialed  lor  nine  years,  during  which  "pCTiod 
he  made  vanous  beautil  ui  omanients  for  the  two  godueSSt^.' 
Whenever  he  remembered  the  cruel  aet  of  his-amth<tr<'^  ' 
felt  indignant  at  her  shameftii  tr«itanetrt(  Mt  Mb^twiie'lie  ' 
van  load  and  obedient  to  her,  and  o««iie  >0fecaai4iln%iMff  • 
he  took  her  nart  against  1iia  (Uher,  2etia- Mixed  Mm^VVi 
foot  and  hurled  him  from  Olympus.    He  ftfll  lor  a  whole 
day,  and  came  down  on  the  island  of  Ixminos,  where  he  ' 
was  kindly  received   by  the  Sintians.     He  nfterwimis 
returned  to  Olympus,  where  he  inhabited  a  palace  butit 
by  himself.   Here  he  had  his  workshop  vvith  its  anvil  And 
tweofar  beUovra-which  worked  ait  his  bidditaf.  «lf>h*'ph»> 
dttoea  the  nest  exquisite  speehaeM-'or  at  BOtk  'fta^gtiii 
and  men.    His  wife  is  called  in  the  *  Iliad' Charts,  bnttn 
the  'Odysxey'  it  is  Aphrodite  (Vem\s\  who  however  is 
faithless  to  him.    Shr  la\  oiired  Ares  Mars  ,  mid  V'ulenn  ■ 
being  informed  of  it  hy  Helios  (the  Sun  \  caught  the  lovers  • 
together  in  a  net,  and  called  idl  the  gods  together  to  wit^ 
ncss  the  spectacle.  At  the  reqenst  of  Hoafidon  tNetfttMiey 
however  ho  liberated  them.   In  the  Th>Jm  VW^mlcill 
sided  with  the  Greeks,  though  he  'had  a  temple  aiid' 

?riests  at  TVoy  also.  This  is  an  outline  of  the  atorf  of 
ulran,  as  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  Homerie 
poems.  r»ther  traditioiw  mentioned  by  later  writers  state 
l!uit  he  had  no  father,  :ind  that  lie  w:is  t)orn  of  Hem  witl^;- 
>  out  iicr  having  had  any  connection  with  a  go<l  or  mate- 
being,  in  the  tame  manner  as  Zetia  -gSfO  birth  to  Athena 
(MiiMiva).  Olhen  called  Vuleoii  a  aon  of  Tala%<kMtaiV 
NilBs^«(»lfaMraB,  Imttliaaew*  ibreimtNdlHon'tnii*- 

ferred  into  Greece.  Some  leerends  describe  Vulcan  m 
having  become  I  ame  fi'om  liis  fall  from  Olvmpu^  uj^ion  the 
island  of  Lemnos,,  wherea>i  acconiing  to  Homer  he  wss 
weak  and  lame  from  his  birth.  According  to  Vire:il  and 
others,  Vulcan  does  not  prodvtce  his  wonderful  works  of 
art  alone,  but  is  andsted  bytheCyok)pes,  and  hkiwitohof 
is  not  in  Oij-mpus,  but  in  some  irakanlo  Umiy  Wm 
laTOvrite  i^nd  tvas  Lcotnos,  but  other  vokanio  islands  aUb^ 
such  as  Upara,  Hiera,  Imbros,  and  Mount  Aitnx  in  Sieiff, 
are  described  as  places  in  v.  Im  li  Vulcan  hved  ai  d  wurke  l. 
The  antieatepiefe^ta  abound  m  deaehftioaael  woodxous 
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Athena,  he  i«  the  divinity  that  jrives  skill  to  mortaU,  and 
teAches  them  the  arts  which  pfadden  and  adorn  liurnan 
]i(e.  That  both  divinitlc!^  were  lookt'tl  upon  as  winiewhai 
9k\Q  (i>  each  oUier,  is  clear  not  only  from  several  legends, 
but  also  I'rom  the  feel  that  at  Athens  they  had  common 
feat  i  vali  and  tenses.  The  feativ«Jk  edtbmtcd  at  Athena 
II)  lu&  honour  we«e  tlMH«fhMslia«iiil  ChiJdiak  tlw  fanner 
of  whi^  was  pRrtie«y»rijripkiiiid  o  jawuiit  <t  tht  %mh 
r««qs  (Itmpadephoria). '  >  .  ..  .  i'  (. 

'The  worship  of  Vulcan  socms  to  b«loni2:  to  the  oldest 
religious iiwtitutionii  oi  the  antient  world,  and  undoubtedly 
aro8«  from  Uie  worsliip  of  firf ,  «o  <-ommon  nmonK  uncivi* 
ItxcKi  nations  and  ia  :tke-^Eut.  Later  poets  theretbi«v  in 
applying  the  name  «f  y«lcg|i'«r  Hephaestus  to  fire  in 
ge^eral.MitijniMl^  Mn»  WHMT  tQ  Um  oramai^ide*  of 
tiM  god^Tltt'.aiiBattnu*.  «rliera  MMnutaorittM  Mlieat 
Pell^ginn  religion  continued  to  exist  lonff  after  the  intro> 
diKtion  of  the  Hellenic  rt'li)?ion  into  Greece,  Vulcan  was 
the . ^rst  anong  the  Cabin.  In  Etruna  lie  was  one  of  the 
tveiTe^i^Teat  eatioDal  gods;  and  we  find  his  worabip  cata- 
bljdiied,  at  Rome  from  the  earliest  UoMB*-  A  temple  of 
yuj^.  aituated  ^injW'.hy  Mi»  OmniHiinit.  ■  b'wcntiiinad  as 
ei^M.  the  reign  aCRMioki*  tmA^ti^HmwaA  ftom  the 
ill}n«a)aa4t  ritea  connected  with  his  worship  at  Rome,  we 
*nMl>Mrtpf  that  his  temple  was  viewed  in  a  similar  light  to 
t^Pslgf^Mlt^  that  in,  OR  a  ])liu-e  of  union,  or  the  central 
pei|l|tOf  we.tfate.  The  Furnacaha  (from  fornax,  a  furnace), 
which  festival  \ra»  celebrated  at  Home  on  the  17th  of 
February,  was  probably  an  antient  festival  of  Vulcan ;  his 
great  festival  however,  which  was  celebrated  every  year  on 
UM,3|M«f  4tugust,  with  mm  ift  tlM  <Bwbn»  Itaniani, 
«#.m'i»t«'rtiroesthe  greii  teliTBt?oftlM  iodJ  UmBo* 
mans  often  dedicated  to  him  the  arms  taken  from  an 
etwrny  :  they  were  piled  up  and  burnt.  The  Romans  fre- 
qi*eauj  desij^nat^  Vulcan  by  the  name  Mulciber,  which 
s^^ffiate  have  been  t^iven  to  hmi  a  propitiating  name, 
tivilti'jne  |ipij;bt  not  dehtruy  the  habitations  and  property  of 
in^.ibgir  fis«\  but  that  he  might  b«A.bciicfic«nt  «m  mild 
gad>,'jpnng  his  powers  only  to  aerrerlhc^mman  nee.  Vul- 
ea||i|*raa  pot  unfreqnently  represented  in  works  of  art,  the 
raaat  BiUient  of  which  seem  to  have  been  the  dwarfish 
fit^ures  which  were  placed  in  private  Iiousl-s  near  the  hearth. 
Uwirpost  oelebrated  statue  was  tlut  by  Aicamenes  at 
Atfieost  npreaenting  the  god  in  a  standing  position,  and 
sUghtlj^  iiidkeiting  hi*  lameness.  His  attnbates  are  tiw 
inflruDMfltsief  the  artefieoriuog  in.mctal^  asttit  hammer 
iMjihe  4ikey  the  Saraothracian  oval  eap,  and  the  chiton 
wniohJeMres  the  rU^ht  shoulder  and  arm  uncovered. 

>.  JaiMbi,  Jittndu  ortf'i  huch  drr  Griechigch.  undRom.MV' 
//to^^<(>, under 'Hephaestus;'  Haitnng,  i>M  Mdigion  aer 
kurmr.  it.,  p.  106^  ttrt,  MtMogjltkn BiSkKhuch, 
p.  42,  &c.)  ... 

iVULCA'NO.   FLiPAW  lauiNDs.l  i     :  i-  . 

VHLQATS.  •  l2|*<Vttl«ite  {y%(gala  versio\  «  «oa». 
men  venion.  to  4tt  mime  ■Maettmes  given  by  St.  JTcrame 
tn  what  lie  elsewhere  c:il!s  the  I'eius,  or  antient  vcreion, 
aitd  viliat  St.  Autcustuie  calls  the  J'rtii^  //a/a,  or  Old 
Italian  Version,  beinp  the  mofct  sjenc  ra,  y  received  of  those 
early  Latin  translations  ef  the  Scriptures  distinguished  by 
bihhcal  cntioaaa  the  aotenHicronymian.  al.  which  are  now 
kit.  with  the  eMWtMiiaraoMpMrlSQf'tiiis  ^<iKrA«Ai,«nd 
neh  fragmeati'oCIke  «lh«i  as  nra  qmlad  in  tht  isilwige 
of  the  fathers.  Jerome'b  first  labours  as  a  translator  of 
tl>e  Scriptures  consisted  in  a  revision  and  correction  of  this 
original  Vidgate,  wliich  he  completed  about  a.d.  390. 
Before  thjs  date  however  he  had  commenced  an  entirely 
new  translation  from  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  and 
it  ji.iyiiftto  which  the  name  of  the  Vulgate  ia  now  given. 
Ho  rtrtier  Vulgate,  as  revised  by  Jerome,  has  all  perished, 
e^wytonly  liie  Book.4>f  Fkalms  andthe  Bode  of  Jeb«  and 
the  aMcryphsl  Books  of  Maccabees,  BaruditEeclesiastieoSi 
and  Wiijdoni.  T!ie  vise  of  Jerome's  new  version  appears 
to.  have  been  gmduallv  introduced;  but  ever  since  the 
seventh  centur}',  wlieti  It  was  .sanctioned  bv  Pope  Grci^ory 
I.,  it  haa  been  exclusively  adopted  by  the  iKomiaii  church. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  oentuiy.erren  con- 
femd  npon  ii  an  suthiMify  wptrior  to.-llMi «f  th*  aa^rntk 
tearti,  by  eiKlaining  that  ^the  Vulgate  akoe  diMld-be 
teemetl  authentic  in  the  publio  reaidiug  of  the  Scriptures, 
ill  disputations,  in  preachinic,  and  in  expounding,  and  that 
no  one  sliouki  dan:  to  reject  it  under  any  pretext  wliat- 


««■ 'Wi  i«iM  Mm  laaguane 
made  net  tnm     Wtmkmi,  Ifob 


gate. 


ibrawi  imt  from  the  VuK 


The  true  text  of  Jerome's  version  however  lias  been  at 
all  timca  matter  of  doubt  end  coutroveny.  It  very  early 
got  mixed  with  that  of  the  Vetua  Itala ;  end  the  rc«to»»> 
tion  of  its  ^^'^  «npk>yed  the  Itfcoim  of  AAcoMv-tyi 


direction  of  Chaifenjie,  tovaids  th»ckM  wt  the  etf^htl 
oentuqi;  of  I^ol>aae,  arahbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
elflventb;  of  Cardiaa)  Nicholas  and  othere.  in  the  twelfth 
and  tliii-teenUi.  Aller  the  invention  of  printing,  the  Latin 
Bible  was  the  first  considerable  work  that  was  sent  to  the 
press;  but  the  earliest  editions  exhibited  a veiy eonuf^ 
text.  The  tirsL  critical  editions  weni  those  pKMhtoid  tkt 
pHj-ii.  by  Robert  Stephens  Cl!^tienne>,  in  1&28,  1S32,  UStp 
vm,  I^mA  IMf.  Of  tbMft  th»  «ditioa  of.  1S40  is 
aecowited  tlw  boat  Other  eomwttdedMont are  those  of 
John  Hentenius,  a  divine  of  Louvain,  tint  printiti  at  Lou- 
vain,  in  folio,  in  1547,  reprinted  b)  Iho  Plantins,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  0  vols.  8vo.,  l.lu^j  and  157  t;  iiud  that  of  Luces 
Hrugensis,  and  other  di vinei»  of  Louvain,  jwinfaad  at  Louvailu 
in  3  vols.  8vo.,  ia  1878 ;  ud  agaiis  both  ulBw.  nmL^o.,ia; 

The  first  revised  editiflo  of  ttie  Vulgate  proma^;*leAbf 
authority  ia  the  Boniahcimreh  was  issued  at  Rome  from 
the  press  of  the  Vatican,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  in  1591), 
under  the  title  of  'Biblia  Sacm  I-atina,  Vu!p:itap  editionis, 
jusiu  Sixti  V.  recogiiita  el  edita.'  This  ecUtion,  the  pre- 
paration of  which  had  been  begun  under  Pius  IV.,  waa 
declared  by  Pope  Sixtus  to  be  the  autiientk  .textt^Bad^ani 
SbBttM  Vulgate,  or  the  Bihie  ot'  fiiluaVirf 


known  as  thf 

Yet  it  had  b«m  apawMr  yifchahiid  than  it  mm  diseotreaed 
to  be  fhll  of  Buapsnrts  and  other  enen,  which  ware  vety 

insufficiently  eorrccted   by  the   i;eces6ary  emeadati<His, 
printed  upon  sepaiiitc  stnjw  uf  paper.  lj«ing  here  and  there 
stuck  over  the  oiifrinal  word  u  liere  the  pasbage  liad  l)een 
moc>t  gruiisly  disiigurad.  .Qiegory  XiV.,  who  succeeded 
Sixtus  v.,  ordered  It  to^Mltpiewdjandtelroe^tiBa  . 
Vulgate  is  now  of  exoeoHTi  rarity.  A  new  oittiM  efiti<> 
in  the  same  form,  wea  brought  out  i»  1992.  tfOrf^r' tile 
authority  of  Gregory's  successor  Clement  VIII.,  and  this 
is  called  the  Clementine  Vulpate,  or  m ore  irecpicntly  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers  the  eoirecled  Bible  of  Sixliis  \  . 
It  is  now  the  autliorired  edition  in  the  Romiali  church ; 
the  Vulgate  a.s  binee  printed  being  comnenly:  entitled 
'Biblia  Sacra  Latioa,  \ uigatae  e<htioais  ttxti  V»  «t<Ca»4 > 
mentis  Vlil.'   Protestant eontrotaoidiatsr hAee,  natamHyt' 
Wmghtwdii-  tb#anit  lof  :tb«'  Twittions  to  be  foond  be- 
tween the^ttine  MitiClemcdtiBe.  Vulgates,  each  pvh. 
lished  and  declared  to  be  the  only  ftwo oditkin  fry  an     "  / 
thority  profe-saiiip  to  be  infallible.       '  ■.  '  •  ^  M  i  ' 

:,Horiie"s  Introduction  to  the  Study  qf  tht  Holy  Scrip* s 
turet,  8th  edition,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  pp.  '^-240;  De  fiui%'>- 
Bibliogravhie  Instructii'e,  i.,  'S2i-6Q.)  »(/.f 

VULPJ&CULA  S£  ANa&ft  .(thn  Stm.  mA  the  Qoot^ 
a  eaoMSalkm  pt  .Mm^  riaom 
Aquila  and  flagHti,"  Tiai  principal  stars  arc  as  follows  -.-^U 
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VULPILIN,  or  VULPINIC  ACID.  This  substance  ii 
abt&iQed  from  evernia  vulpina  of  Achard,  or  the  lichen 
tulvinus  of  Linnaeus. 

,  Tbe  properties  of  this  body  are,  that  it  has  the  form  of 
rectangular  prUnai,  which  an  of  »  fine  yellow  colour :  it 
» tno^wndt,  not  iltCNd  teM^panwe  totiMair,aMlttiig 
when  bcMed  and  raianuBcstbe  aytliiraiit  ilale  on  oook 

inc.  It  is  little  soluble  in  cold,  but  verj'  fiobtblc  in  boil- 
iuR  water,  atid  in  liot  alcohol  and  a.'ther.  It  may  be  vola- 
tilized without  dn  tinipohiiuon,  and  it  is  not  affected  cither 
by  concentrated  nitnc,  hydrochloric,  or  aulphunc  acid.  It 
k  stated  thai  it  reddens  v  enable  blu^  and  is  therefore 
MMidtrod  Mtt  tod  thu  propeity  ti  fiirtber  «mecd 
liy  lb  eomblnlni;  with  ■nmonia  to  fioni  %  mIL  It 
not  appunr  to  have  been  analyzed.  .  -'i  n 

VL  LSKLLA.    [Mai  lkacea.;  MabgariTACbI.^ 

Vt'LTURE.  rViiLTirKin.K.] 

\ULTU'RID/E.  a  lamily  of  Raptorial  Birds  [Rap- 
TORBs],  whose  geographical  distribution  ia  confined  to 
warm  cUmates,  where  they  act  as  seaTnuren  to  poii^  the 
earth  from  the  putrid  careuwea  vithfrUm  it  wrald  MMr- 
wiae  be  encumbered. 

It  has  been  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  are  directed 
to  their  fetid  food,  lor  tlioy  s-elciom  prey  on  hvini;  animals, 
by  the  (■^  e  or  by  the  oasui  organ,  and  this  controvcn»y  is 
noticed  in  the  articles  BiROfl  (vol.  iv.,  p.  429);  Tcrkey 
Bgzzaho;  and  Condor.  There  can  however  in  our  opinion 
be  little  doubt  that  both.llie  Mnsies  are  made  to  contrilnite 
to  the  disooreiy  of  ths  otveaM.  Tba  lofty  flight  and  tele- 
Kopie  eye  are  mil  adapted  to  detaet  any  dyins  or  dead 
animal,  and,  as  the  action  of  one  vulture  may  DC,  in  all 
probability  is,  watched  by  another,  a  sort  of  telegraphic 
communication  as  to  the  position  of  the  object  is  kept  up. 
Among  late  writers  we  know  of  none  who  has  more  accu- 
rately or  graphically  recorded  hie  obeervations  on  the 
habita  of  tbia  unclean  bat  oaeftil  group  than  Mr.  Darwin. 
ThcM  obeervntiona  may,  we  know,  be  aafely  depended  on; 
and  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readcra  hb  highly  in- 
teresting remarks  upon  the  Condor,  wfaidi  were  not  pub- 
Ibhed  tul  after  the  appearance  of  our  article  on  that  bird. 

In  Patagonia,  Mr.  Darwin,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1834, 
sliot  a  Condor  which  measured  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wings,  eight  and  a  half  feet,  and  from  tweak  to  tail  four 
flMt  *  It  ia,'  says  he,  *  a  magnificent  spectacle  to  bdlold 
ieveral  of  these  nvat  buda  aeaied  on  tht  adm  af  lopie 
iteep  precipice.*  He  then  deeeribet  all  h«  had  obaerred  of 
the  naoits  of  this  enormous  vulture. 

The  geographical  ranLfe  of  ttie  specicsi,  according  to  Mr. 
Darwin,  is  wide,  t'or  it  is  found  on  the  west  coiwt  of  South 
America,  from  the  sUuit  of  NWalhacns  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  the  Cordillera.  On  the  Patagoman  shore, 
the  steep  cliff  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Nem^  in  lat.  41% 
was  the  mart  northern  point  where  he  aaw'these  Urda,  or 
heard  of  their  existence,  and  there,  he  obeerres,  they  have 
^jmndered  about  four  hundred  miles  from  the  great  central 
line  of  their  halntution  in  the  Ande«.  Farther  south, 
among  ttic  trald  precipices  which  form  the  head  of  Port 
l)ei>ire.  they  w«r«  not  uncommon  ;  but,  he  adds,  that  only  a 
few  stragglers  ocoaaional  ly  viaitthe  acapcoast.  A  line  of  cliff 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Cnumsflrequented  by  those 
bird%  and  atMOC  tfghty  tniles  up  thp  river,  where  ant  the 
ades  of  the  Tall^  were  formed  by  steep  basaltic  preci- 
pice^ they  again  appeareil,  although  in  the  intermediate 
space  not  one  had  been  seen.  From  these  ajid  similar 
farts,  the  presence  of  the  bird  seemed  to  Mr.  Darwin 
cluefly  to  b9  determined  by  the  occurence  of  perpendicu- 
lar cBEk  fit  Fatagpnia  the  Condban alept  and  bred  either 
m  paiit  or  naay  together  on  the  same  oTerh«igiaa.Jedges. 
In  Chile,  he  teUa  ua,  dnring  the  greater  part  of  file  year, 
thcv  haunt  the  lower  country  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacitic, 
an(l,  at  night,  several  n>ost  m  one  tree  J  but  in  early  sum- 
mer tht  y  retire  to  the  most  iuaccessibM  paclf  oC  tl|e  imer 
Cordillera,  there  to  breed  in  peace. 

With  respect  to  their  propagation,  Mr.  Darwin  was  told 
by  the  country-people  in  Chile,  that  ^  Condor  laakca  no 
sort  of  neat,  but,  in  the  ihontlfi  of  November  add  Deeen- 
btTt  Jaya  two  large  white  eggs  on  a  shelf  of  bfure  rock.  On 
the  Patagonian  coast  he  could  not  see  any  sort  of  nest 
the  cliffs,  where  the  young  ones  were  standing,  and 
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he  add*,  that  it  is  said  that  the  young  Condors  cannot  fly 
year.    At  (^onccp^jon,  on  the  5th  of  March 


for  an  rii'.ire 


(copwpoadiDir  to  eur  SeptembW),  he  Mnr  a  Tovng  biid. 


completely  covered  by  down  like  thnt  of  a  gosling,  bat  ol 
a  blackish  colour ;  and  he  felt  »uix'  that  it  could  not  be  aWe 
to  use  ita  wings  for  many  months.    But,  the  bird  may  be 
seen  hunting  for  itself  before  the  ruff  round  its  neck  is  turned 
white  ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  further  relates  that,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  BantaCnttiduriag  part  of  April  and  May,  a  pair  of 
c9d  bifds  ndghl  ba  seen  e««ry  day.  either  perclwd  on  a  aav^ 
tain  ledge,  or  sailing  about  m  company  wilfc  a  Mgla'«Mi 
which,  though  full  fledged,  had  not  its  itiff  whHa.  -He 
thinks,  espcciallv  when  recollecting  the  atate  in  which  the 
Concepaon  bird  was  on  the  previous  month,  that  this 
yottdg'Coador  had  not  been  hatched  from  an  ege  of  that 
sunMMr.  As  there  were  no  other  young  birds,  it  seenwpra* 
bable  to  Mm  that  the  Condor  only  lays  onae  in  two  yeaai.'^ 
The  same  observing  author  states  ttial  these  birds,  jgM»* 
rally,  live  in  pairs ;  bnt  among  the  inland  baMMa  alBk«f 
the  Santa  C-'niz,  he  found  a  spot  where  scores  m«jst  USW^ 
haunted.    *  On  coming  suddenly  to  the  brow  of  tllffffOfl  > 
pice,  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  hetueen  twenty  and  thirty 
of  theae  great  birds  start  heavily  from  their  resting-place, 
and  when  away  m  nutjestic  circles.'  Ptom  the  quantity 
of  dung  on  the  rocks,  Mr.  Darwm  iiaialailli  tiwt  th^ 
must  long  have  firequented  this  dfff.  aMH  HMft^  prObabiyv 
they  both  roost  and  breetl  there.    Having  gorged  them- 
selves with  carrion  on  the  plidns  below,  they  retire,  he 
says,  to  these  f;ivourite  ledges  to  digest  their  food.  From 
these  facts  he  also  conrludes  that  the  Condor  must  to  a 
certain  degree  be  considered,  like  the  GRlMnaao,  a  gregari- 
ous bird.  In  tMs  part  of  the  eonliy.  lfr.  Daiwin  aiates 
that  they  lire  altogettier  on  the-Chiainalwa^^^iilMi  eiMWr 
have  died  a  natuml  death,  or,  as  more  oomaaMrif  haifllsnB, 
have  been  killed  by  the  Pumas.    He  belieTCs,  from  arhat 
he  saw  in  Pataconia,  that  the  Condors  do  not,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  extend  tiieir  daily  excursions  to  any  ere  at  dis- 
tance from  their  regular  ssleeping-places. 

*  The  Condors,*  sm  Kir.  Darwin  in  continuation, 
oftantiaBca  be  Ken  at  a  great  height  soaiing  over  a  < 
spot  in  the  most  graeefyil  spires  and  cifoies.  On 
occasions  1  am  sure  that  theydotMa  tor  sport,  bat 
others,  the  Chileno  countrymen  tell  you  that  thor 
watching  a  dying  animal,  or  the  Puma  devouring  its  prey. 
If  the  Condors  glide  dn.vti,  and  then  suddenly  all  rise 
together,  the  Chileno  knows  that  it  is  the  l^ima.  which, 
watching  the  carcass,  has  sprung  out  to  drive  away  the 
robbers.  Boadas  feeding  on  OMtioo,  the  Ooadoia  *  will 
frequently  attaiSr  young  goats  and  loaAa.  BbiHa  'the 
shepherd  dogs  are  trained,  the  moment  the  enemy  passes 
over,  to  runout,  and,  looking  upwards,  to  hark  violently. 
The  Chilcnas  destroy  and  catch  nutntiers.  Two  method 
are  used  :  one  is  to  place  a  carcass  within  an  enclosure  of 
sticks  on  a  level  niaooof  ground,  and  when  the  Condors 
aia  goiiKed,  to jgalMf  l^On  horsebadi  to  the  eotraoca,  aaA 
thns  enetose  tliem:  Ibr,  when  W»  bird  haa  nOI  space  ta 
run,  it  cannot  give  its  body  sufficient  BMttientnm  to  rise 
from  the  rrround.  The  second  method  to  mark  the  treea 
in  whu  li,  frt  quently  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  they 
roost  together,  and  then,  at  night,  to  climb  up  and  noose 
them.  They  are  such  hearv  sleepers,  as  1  have  mvself 
withMMd,  that  tliis  is  not  a  difficult  task.  At  Vahjaiaisa^ 
I  hanra  aeen  a  Kring  Condor  sold  for  siipenoe.  nut  lh« 
common  price  is  eij^t  or  ten  shiUtngs.  Ona  whiahlww 
Imnight  in.  had  been  huihed  with  rope,  and  was  Meh  kaf^ 
jurcd  ;  yet  the  moment  the  line  wa.s  cut  by  which  its  bill 
was  secured,  nlthnusrti  surrounded  by  people,  it  began 
ravenously  to  tear  a  ])iece  of  carrion.  In  a  irarden  at  Ihe 
same  place,  between  twenty  and  thirty  were  kept  alive. 
They  were  fed  only  once  a  week,  but  they  appMnd  ta 
pnttr  food  haallh.  The  ChUaap  eaaatqrai 
the  Ooddof  RflH  Itva  and  retam  its  poweri 
and  six  weeks  without  catinp.  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
trutli  of  this,  but  it  is  a  cniel  experiment,  which  wry  likely 
has  l>een  tned." 

Mr.  Darwin  noticed  that  several  hours  before  any  of  the 
Condors  died,  all  the  lice  with  which  they  are  infested 
amvlai  to  the  aotside  of  the  fBSthan;  aad'hama  l«U 
that-lMa  teas  ahiaya  the  oaae.  -uia^  *irfi 

With  refcrence  to  the  mestion  whether  sight  or  emel! 
directs  the  ViUbares  to  their  food,  Mr.  Darwin  marks 
that  when  an  animal  is  killed,  it  is  well  known  that  tne 
Condors,  like  other  carrion-Toltures,  noon  gain  intelligence 
of  it,  and  congreerate  m  an  inexplicable  msmncr.  In  most 
it  nuat  not,  ha  obsenres,  be  ovariookad,  that  the 
'  tMr  ynyv  aaf  |i 
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ftkedtiLon  uloan  before  the  floh  is  in  the  least  tainted.  He 
tri«d,  in  tibegwden  mentimed  in  the  la&t  paragraph  but 
ttiw,  the  ffiillowiDg  experioMtql :— The  Coadora  were  tied 
tmk  tf  •  vpe,  in  a  long  .row  at  the  botttim  of  a  wall. 
Having  Jblded  up  a  pieoe  of  meat  in  wlute  paper,  be 
walked  backwarda  and  forwardfl,  carrying  it  in  hu  haiul  at 
tiie  distance  ol  about  tliree  yauis ;  but  no  notice  whatever 
wa«  taken.  He  then  tiirew  it  on  the  ground  witliin  one 
yard  oi'an  old  cook  tMxd,  which  looked  at  it  tor  a  moment 
with.  attentioB«]iut  then  regarded  it  no  more.  With  a 
itick  attt  Smris  pqAM'ii  alooar  ofaMv»  uoUl  at 
HwiClimtWiBltaa  itwittihiabfakt  tiM pifMrwa fhan 
torn  off  with  fury,  and  at  the  same  moment  every 
in  the  long  row  began  struggho^  and  flapping  its 
Mr.  Dai-win  observes,  that  under  tlie  same  circum- 
it  would  not  have  been  posiiibie  to  have  deceived 
ft^Of^i'  lAJthoash  be  refers  however  to  Mr.  Auduboa's 
aMWiM<tft^'t£BiiaiaU  powar  of  eawUiBg  in  vultures,  be 
MMUiir  ■HflrwotMniK  rroftaot  Owwli  dfaMetion«tbat  the 
A«t*<rehitad  by  Mr.  Sells,  and  stated,  together  witb  Kr. 
Owen's  aeeount,  in  our  article  on  the  Turkey  Buzzard,  ate 
concluiire  as  to  the  birds  havine  obtainid  the  intelligence 
ot  deatii  by  the  aenae  ot  smell  alone  ;  and  he  comes  to  the 
oanduaon,  from  the  various  £aot«  recorded,  that  ciunon* 
feeding  hawks  poew  both  the  sense  of  sight  and  smell  in 
an  eminent  degree.  ■  . 
«  <  Wit^>  renid  ta  the  tfl>6gr|{ibiiw  above  alluded  lo.  and 
the  probable  powers  of  the  eye  of  toe  Vultures,  Mr.  Darwin 
relates  that  often,  when  lying  down  to  rest  on  the  open 
plains  and  looking  upwards,  he  lias  seen  carrion-hawks 
tailing  through  the  air  at  a  great  height.  Where  the 
oooBtiy  is  level,  he  expresses  his  belief  that  a  spaise  of  the 
Immm  of  not  Bwce  tb^  15"  abow  llw  horiwn  a  oom- 
■Mjy  .vigwiA  lath  Mjr  attaotioD  by  *  pcraoa  citfatr  walk- 
ing or  on  honelMek.  tfenahbetbe  cite,  and  tho¥uRlire 
be  on  the  wing  at  a  heiirht  of  between  three  and  four 
tluiusand  leet,  bi'iorc  it  could  cume  witliiii  the  above  range 
<.i  MMon,  ils  di'T.larKJL-  in  a  .^tiaiLjht  linu  IVou;  the  bchoSdcr'b 
«)c  would  be  rather  more,  he  observLii,  tiian  two  Urititth 
■ih?f  t  'and  .he  asks  whether  the  bird  might  not  thus  be 
m»iu9  oyeriooked?  Wihen)  an  animal  is  kilied  by  the 
wfHimmuk  ivailonaty-TaUqr,  may  not  that  ipoitannt  he 
again  asks,  all  the  while  be  watched  finom  above  by  the 
sharp-sighted  bird  ?  And  wUl  not  the  maimer  of  ita  d«« 
e<-eni  proclHun  throughout  the  district  to  ttio  iriwlo  fiuuily 
casTion-lecders  that  their  prey  is  at  luind  ? 
The  grand  and  graceful  tiight  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Uaptorial  birds  is  thus  jpaphically  placed  before  the 
d&iad'a  eye  by  this  painter  with  the  pen : — 
t«.  ^JWhcn  the  CondaB  in  a  flook.aro  vrihediag  Mttod  and 
hNMd  any  spot,  their  flight  it  beaut^bL  SraC|il  when 
rising  from  the  croimd,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen 
«ne  of  these  birds  tla])  iti«  wings.  Near  Lima,  I  watched 
iaveral  for  nearly  IkiU  an  hour,  without  once  taking  off 
aqr>eyea.  They  moved  in  large  curves,  sweeping  in  circles, 
desceoding.  and  TTrT*^'"g  without  once  flapping.  As 
4lMy  gbded  ekao  ovor  ny  facai*  1  intaiit^  vatohaa  from 
•a^oblioiie  poKtian  tha  ouUinaa  of  tiw  aananteand  ter- 
Biinal  feathers  of  the  wing ;  if  there  had  been  the  least 
vi^atory  movement,  these  would  have  been  blended  tuge- 
thsTy  but  they  were  seen  distinct  against  the  blue  sky.  Tlic 
haad  md  neck  were  moved  Irequently,  and  apparently 
with  force;  and  it  apptarid  as  if  the  extendsd  wings 
fignaod  thoikiknm  on  which  tho  movomaBta  ^  the  neck, 
bedyianAtaOacM.  If  flw  iiirt.vriAed  to  linaaiwJ,  the 
wiags  w«re  for  a  moment  cdlapaed ;  and  than,  «ben  again 
•xjMmded  with  an  altered  inclination,  the  momentum 
^ned  by  the  rapid  descent  seemed  to  urge  the  bird  up* 
wards,  with  the  even  and  steady  movement  of  a  paper 
Jute.  In  the  case  of  any  bird  soaring,  its  motion  must  t>e 
fvfipiently  rapid,  so  that  the  aotion  of  the  inclined  surface 
a  its  body  on  the  atmoaphere  nqr  coonierbalance  its 
fnvityv  Tbt  fiaraa  to  knep  tm  tha  — lawtiim  ol  a  body 
Moving  in  a  horisonta!  ^plaiia  id  tihaiiiiiil  (in  which  thsrs 
is  so  little  friction'i  cannot  be  fBHtki  and  tl  is  force  is  all 
that  is  wanted.  The  movement  of  the  neck  and  botly  of 
tlw)  Condor,  we  miist  suppose,  i.s  sufficient  for  this.  How- 
^MOr  this  may  be,  it  is  truly  wonderful  and  beautiful  to  see 
iO  xniat  a  bird,  hour  after  honr,-  wilhout  any  urparent 
awiidiu^  whaaling  and  glidiag  sMl  atautaia  «na  river.' 
<PwfWiW,  Jbirwal,  1888.)  r. 

Thu  bill  of  Iht-  V  aluirc  is  admirably  formed  for  dissect- 
ing and  tearing  out  its  food.  The  prepaiafaoB,  No.  309,ia 


the  '  Fhysioilogioal  Series'  of  (he  museum  of  the  Koval  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  IxrnUon,  display  ^  the  htad  of  tfieKing; 
of  the  Vultures  ( Vultur  papa.  Linn. ;  Sarcoraynphtu papa, 
.;)^«howuig  a  b«ak  fittod  by  its  streAgtb,  ahaipDaaa; 
lobkad.fdBD  to  tear  the  flem  (tf  attioiaia.  No.  tflS- 
of  the  same  series  exhibits  the  tongue  and  larj-nx  of  the 
same  vulture,  showing  the  series  of  sniidl  retr everted  spines 
al  iiig  !he  lateral  margins  of  the  tongue,  of  whioh  ttv. 
si(ks  are  raiM;d  so  as  to  render  the  dorsum  concave.  .  ' 


StSTIEMATIC  ARRANOKSnrHT. 

The  genus  Vultur  of  Linnaeus  stands  first  in  his  first  order, 
Accipitres,  and  consists  of  the  following  species: — gTJfn 
phm,  harfyja,  papa,  monaeh^tt  aura,  barbatut,  ptrftuf^ 
terus,  and  albicilla.   ^Sj/tt.  Nai^  ad.  12.)        ^-  '.  , .  ; 

Jn  Latham's  natam  tha  mm  ppswiii  lh»  iMii  nwn 

tion. 


In  the  method  of  M.  de  Lar^ni'de  tlie  birds  of  prey  form 
the  seventh  order,  and  arc  placed  under  the  first  bub- 
division  (with  strong  and  very  crooked  talons)  of  his 
second  division  of  his  first  subclass  of  birds,  thos4}  with 
three  toes  anteriorly,  an4  tfOlt  toe  or  none  poeteriorly. 
VuUtir,  tha  thirteenth  jfanua  in  lti«  anftmgnieatK  m 
the  fltat  of  this  order,  and  is  immediately  "nuowed  % 
Gypaetot.  .  •• 

M.  Dum^I's  first  order  is  formed  Iw  iihe  ^Upacioua 
Birds  {littjMces],  and  the  first  family  of  ttiis  order  consists 
of  the  NudicoUfs  or  Ptilodcres,  which  comprise  the  genera 
Sarcommphiii  and  J'ultur.  The  second  family,  thePiumi^, 
colles  or  truphodirrs,  comprise  the  Griffon,  tlio  ii^tt,  thfi 
Eafle,  &c.  ■;  V  ' 

Uliger  makes  the  KAjnrATORss  his  third  order, 
tte  Vultures  (J^ou/our*,  Vtdtur,  Linn.)  form  llie  fii>l 
great  genus  of  the  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey  of  Cuvier,  who 
remarks  tiiat  Linnspus  divided  those  birds  into  two  very 
natural  divisions,  the  Vultures  and  the  Falcon%  a  division 
followed  by  Cuvier  himBelf^  who  says  of  the  Vultures  th^ 
their  eyes  are  placed  i^JU^'de  tete,  and  that  their  tarsi  are 
reticujated,  that  is  to  aay,  covered  with  small  scales;  theia 
bul  is  elongated,  curved  only  at  the  end.  and  a  more  or 
less  considerable  part  of  the  head,  or  even  of  the  m  ek, 
is  denuded  of  feathers.  'Die  power  of  their  talons,  iie 
observes,  does  not  correspond  to  their  size,  «id  tluy  make 
use  of  their  bill  rather  than  their  claws.  Their  win^s  are 
so  long,  that  ill  ipfflti^  they  cany  tbem  half  extended. 
Tliey  are,  ha  &  oowaidiy  race,  and  fe^d  more  fro^ 
auently  on  oamOB  than  living  prey.  When  they  havo 
nnisheo  their  repast,  their  crop  forms  a  great  projection 
above  the  fork-nke  bone,  a  fetid  humour  distils  Iron)  theu- 
nostrils,  and  t|iey:«9  rfdtMed  aUi|oat  to  «  pla|»  «r  statf 

genera:—      •  ,  .  ,.>^,ui 

ThQ  Vultures  pro|Mily  ao .ealled,  VtUtur,  Cuv« ■  ■  •  ,t 

These  have  a  large  and  strong  beak,  with  the  nosirik 
placed  diagonally  at  its  base ;  the  head  and  the  neck  with- 
out feathers  and  without  caruncles;  a  coUttOf  lOBf  ' 
or  of  down  at  the  t>ottom  of  the  neck. ...      .  • 

JjH''ility. — The  autient  Continent.  ^         ^.i;    ■:  \ 

Kxamjl^  yuitur/ulvufi,  &c.    ,u \ 

.  r.  . -vt  Stfootamphus,  Duudffl. 

America,  Cuvier  rem.irks.  j)roduces  Vultures  remarkatile 
for  the  caruncles  which  surmount  the  membrane  of  the 
base  of  their  beak,  which  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  preced- 
ing ^enus,  but  the  nostrils  are  oval  and  longitudinal,  'fbeaa 
are  tbe&rcoromjDAt  of  DuaCl&  S      ■  .,    .-lu, \  ^^'i^^^  ■n^ 

Example,  ^ireonMnoAusMpa,  • 
CMhailiig'Cttr.  ^kaimaM9w0athdHtl$$,Y^A 

These  hcvo-th«  beak  of  the  .Sfj;rorri»if?;if,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  Btout,ind  tho  nostrils  are  oval  and  longitudinal ;  twit 
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Uiere  u  no  ftMhy  ■Mwi^Uhlif 

pluine!c98. 

Example,  Caihartet  caUfnrnianui,  Sec. 
PeitiM>0teiui»CaT.  (Gypa}itos,B9tAuli.i  NeopkniitaKf.) 
^'ItHe  nil  in  this  group  is  tlender,  lonfr.  a  ntd«  eontex 
tb&ve  H»  cuTVJiture,  the  nostrils  oval  and  lonptadinal.  and 
file  head,  btit  not  the  neck,  denuded  of  leathers.  These 
are  binls  of  rrnKleratc  size,  and  which  do  not  ;\ppro«ch  the 
Vulturv^  properly  so  called  in  extent  of  power  :  they  are 
therefore  more  ravenous  arter  carrion  and  all  kind*  of  im- 
purities which  attract  them  from  ali&r :  even  excrements 
are  palatable  to  this  filthy  nee.  Illigcr  compriies  both 
this  and  the  preceding  subgenera  under  his  Catnartet. 

Example,  Percnoptenu  .Jigt/pdaciu,  Neophron  perc- 
^mterus,  Sav. 

Under  this  subgenus  Cuvier  places  the  Urubu,  Vulttrr 
^atatC  Bonnp.,  of  America. 

The  Griffons.    {Gypaetos,  Storr*  Phene,  Sav.) 

These,  Cuvier  observes,  are  airanfld  hf  Gmelin  under 
the  c«imt  FitkOt  but  i^pcoximate  mort  eloeely  to  the 
T alfaret  In  their  rnbit»  uid  eonftmnition.  Their  eyes  are 

filaccd  a  Jl'-iir  df  ifity  their  claws  are  proportionally  weak, 
heir  uii.u^  are  half  opened  in  their  state  of  repose,  their 
crop  niojct  ts  from  the  bottom  of  the  nock  when  it  is  full, 
but  tneir  head  is  entirely  covered  with  feathers.  Their 
diitil^ishing  charac  teis  consist  of  a  vc-y  ^tiong  beak, 

which  ii  ttraight,  hooked  at  the  point,  and  convex  at  tbo 
hooked  pacti  of  noetrils  covered  nith  atiff  bristlei  direeted 

for4ilad<  and  a  pencil  of  similar  bristles  under  the  benk. 
Their  tarsi  arc  short  and  feathered  down  to  the  toesj  their 
Winers  are  Ion?,  and  the  third  qaj^ ^  tll»'Wltt(C^. 
Example,  Uyixtelos  barbaiut.r  ^ 
Vieillot's  order  Accipitrea  stands  first  in  his  arrange- 
ment. Hb  firat  family  (Fou/owrtn*),  containing  the  Vul- 
tttret  geneMly,  and.the  Caracara,  is  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  fldHty  i^r  OfffdUmt  (Wittaig  of  the.  genus  Phme 
only.      ^  ^-  "  ■  •  * ; "       '  '  " 

The  Rapacfx  form  M.  Temminck's  first  order  of  birds, 
and  comprise  the  genera  I'ultur,  Cathnrtes,  Milrus,  Falco, 
end  Strix. 

'  If,'  says  Mr.  Vtieprs,  m  hie  paper  on  the  Natttral  Affini- 
titt  that,  eomteet  mt  Oriett  and  l^iUea  ^  BM»t  *  vre 
admit  ^e  GYrooiRAnra  anooff  the  MaptorUf  m  nay 
arrange  it,  I  conceive,  next  the  VnttnreB.  to  which  flunfly 

it  beajs  a  nearer  afRnily  than  the  Falconida-,  in  its  naked 
cheeks  and  the  looscneis  of  the  plumage  about  the  head. 
The  constniction  of  the  feet,  also,  brings  it  more  close  to 
the  Vultures,  while  the  comparative  straightness  and 
bluntnesJi  of  its  toes  distinguish  them  from  the  hooked  and 
poig|Ml  taiqna  of,tbe  Falcons.  The  greater  development 
of  l^'>nieiabrane  which  connect*  tlie  toes  asflbids  an  addi* 
tional  reason  for  placing  it  near  the  Fulturidte.  Its 
naluml  station  therefore,  appears  to  be  immediately  preced- 
inK  this  iaiiiily.  from  wWcn  indeed  it  seems  onlj^deviate 
in  the  length  of  its  tarsi  and  its  reptile  food. 

*  Passinc;  on  now  to  the  succeeding  families  of  the 
order, — the  affinity  between  the  Vvlturidfr  and  Fntcnnidof 
nay  with  equal  confidence  be  asserted,  from  the  circum- 
stMce  of  aevenil  speciee  of  each  being  indiscnminately 
arranged  in  both  families  by  different  ^stematie  writers. 
The  external  characters  of  these  neighbourini:  group*  are 
indeed  considerably  blended  together.  The  lont:  bills  of 
the  Vultures,  straipht  iit  the  h;Ls<<  and  honked  only  at  tlic 
'point,  pais  over  into  many  grouus  of  the  Falconida' ;  while 
'Somelpeetcsof  the  latter  family,  which  from  their  man- 
wm  cavnot  be  sepamted  from  it,  exhibit  the  naked  fhea 
atid  Toese  plumage  that  <lMraeterltetheT«Hin%B.  Of  this, 
the  Fa  fro  Norte  Zealandite  of  Dr.  Tiatham  affords  a  notable 
instance ;  and  more  partictilarly  his  Fako  Brazilit^rig, 
another  of  the  ^^shinp  Kaijles,  forming  the  f^enm  Poiyborvg 
of  M.  Vicillot.  where  the  throat  is  devoid  of  feathers,  as 
well  as  the  cheeks.  The  genus  Gypaeto*  of  Storr,  of  which 
(he  bearded  fulture  of  the  Alps  presents  tlie  type,  aimearB 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between  tlM  fkumnet.  Here, 
not  merely  the  details  of  the  birdTs  sUvcture  partiaHy  ter- 
respond  with  those  of  the  conterminous  groups,  bot  in 
manners  also  it  agrees  with  each:  the  bird  Ix'inp  occasion- 
ally ot'served,  hke  the  f  'ulturet,  to  feed  upon  cariion,  and 
at  other  tim(>s,  like  th«  FofeoWt  tO  pOIMM  ft  fiviflg  fnf.' 
{Linn.  Trans.) 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Zontogical  Journal  Mr. 
Vigois  observes,  that  if  we  fix  e«r  atteatMit  on  the  As- 
tHfnidiinK  obMelen  «f  ttM  VUHww,  tad  K  tiwimft 


time  take  into  consideration  the  size  and  strength  and 
consequent  powen  of  body  that  separate  the  Vultures  from 
other  groups  m  ornithology,  we  may  at  OSCe  determine 


that  the  -  bivis  hi  irhich  thsse  charact'en  are  moat  <tTC«|dy 
conspiOQOttS,  vrili  fima  the  typical  group  of  the  fjwflli 

Theae  species  therefore,  he  rcmaiks,  may  l)e  seleflfeed  at 
forming  the  Normal  group  of  the  I  'uUurida?,  in  which  the 
powers  of  the  bill  and  legs  are  most  apparent,  the  head 
and  neck  most  devoid  of  leatheta,  and  the  organs  ofauieil 
most  folly  developed.  This  group,  h«  observea,  will. be 
found  diiefly  to  inhabit  the  torrid  regions,  and  their  <Md 
to  be,  dmost  exclusively,  caniao,  which  tbegi  prey4)poa 
fnr  the  most  part  in  large  flocks.  On  the  other  iiMd<|tiie 
Aberrant  group  wiil  comprise  those  birds  which  exhtbiVa 
eomparntivc  weakness  in  ihe  bill  and  leirs,  a  less  extension 
of  the  organs  of  smell,  and  a  sniailer  portion  of  the  luad 
and  neck  devoid  of  plumacre  ;  or  where,  although  tyjmc 
degree  of  the  size  and  strength  of  the  more  typicai.inTds  is 
preserved,  the  greater  part  of  the  head  and  neck  iactfvnitd 
with  fieathers.  This jKnMn»  lir.  Vigan  addib  wBamkm  ah 
served  to  spread  itself  over  the  HtafivandiaoltoAi^^ 
more  extensively  than  the  typical  VuUurf,  ami  to  seek 
occasionally  a  hviag  prey,  wojch  thev  ircqueally  pwnMe 
either  singly  Or  bf  PMS.  Jhl»TftlUosaii.^Ma.. ftopassd 
arrangement.  e.  >  '.qinjiu 

Normal  group.  General  coffformaHim^pKttltfUt 
hteut  and  neck  bartqf  /$tl/tsrt}  :m$t^kitfitmm 
Hrtmgly  developed.  ^^  .••  «-ir;f9u»t'» 

Genera: — Sarcoramphue,  Dum. ;  Vultur,  AncL 

§  Aberrant  group.  General  conformation  vmktr ; 
head  and  r>rck  tet$  ban  ^/mAUrt  ;»  orfoa*  ejf 
emeil  Use  develoj^L^.  jin^^jj^^V^j^^jQ^^j^^^ 

IU»  '■  *     <  ■      ,     -    ■  <i<n^.-situ»ia 

M.  Lntidlto  nnbes  the  VhHombi  (^MrfourM^driMirt 

family  of  his  first  trib«  {Diumetyoi  ins  fiat  oiflerJDipoiak, 

and  includes  nnder  it  the  genera  Sartormi^fkuB^rlmUmr, 
Percnopterus,and  Gt/paeliix.  i     >       .  UM'ji-^.- 

Mt.  Swainson,  in  his  '  I'laasification  of  Birds/-  obsnvts 
tliat  in  such  tribes  as  feed  upon  carrion  or  siiiall  mAnmh, 
the  tooth  on  the  bill,  which  marks  the  diurnal  iiird  of  j>r«.v 
that  atiaehs  the  Hvinf ,  bemg  no  longer -essential,  isetlhcr 
ebeolete  or  entirely  wanting.  -  )*  The  slothtal  wllMMml 
the  cowardly  hynena  glut  thcmsrfves  open  nailiiWf  <lbl 
bold  and  majestic  lion*,  like  tlie  noble  falcons,  feast  npon 
no  other  i>rev  than  what  their  own  courage  has  procnrvd  ; 
while  the  owls  and  the  stoats  prowl  during  the  aight  after 
the  same  feeble  and  ignoble  game.'  Of  the  yultmidte 
Mr.  Swainson  says  that  the  filtMMls  oftb^ir  fbed  iokj^aits 
to  their  whole  bodv  a  fetid  odonr,  wMnh  Mi«»*feito)riin- 
dend  a  means  of  defence ;  for,  if  eebeA  dwtaf  4Mf  -Mfrpid 
hMMtivity  which  succeeds  their  meala,  they  imnediSMy 
disgorge  the  nauseous  contents  of  their  stomach  overtke 
luckless  captor,  who  is  thus,  tiy  a  sudden  imjiulae  of 
loathing,  obliged  to  rclincjuish  his  hold.  But.  he  adds, 
that  those  parts  of  the  bird  which  come  in  contact  with 
its  offensive  food  should  not  lie  soiled  aad'aatted4ogcthsr, 
the  whole  of  the  head  (and  ftequentiy  a  ^reat  yafet^f  the 
neck)  is  enUrdy  deslitate  of  IMMts ;  while  those  dii  the 
rest  of  the  body  have  a  certain  elaslkity  and  glosrinsM 
wliich  enables  the  bird,  by  a  few  sadden  sbakeB,  to  elesaie 
itself  at  once  from  any  fragments  that  remain  upon  the 
pinninge. 

'  The  vultures,'  says  Mr.  Swainson  in  continuation, '  arc 
the  great  scavengers  of  natui-e  in  bot  Utitudes,  wbtn 
potnmetion  is  most  rapid,  and  most  iqariof»  tcihmltfa; 
and  Hkm  dispositien  of  their  numbem  is  rc^sted     sii  sO- 

wise  Creator  according  to  their  usefulness.  I'l*^' 
sparingly  scattered  over  the  south  of  Europe :  in  fcc.vpt 
they  are  more  numerous ;  but  in  tropical  Amenca,  altliough 
the  species  are  fewer,  the  individuals  are  much  more  p/en- 
tiful.  No  soOner  is  an  animal  dead  than  its  oarcsss  is 
surrounded  bj  nuoben  of  these  birds,  who  suddenly 
appear,  -coming  from  dl  quarters,  in  situations  whexe  not 
one  had  just  before  been  seen.  Tlie  nakedness  6f  the 
head,  and  frequently  of  the  neck,  is  most  apparent  in  those 
whose  ireosrrapliic  ranire  is  limited  to  the  New  World,  nt 
Uie  head  of  wliieh  division  staml  two  remaiHcable  spi-de*. 
tlie  celebrated  Condor  of  the  Andes,  ami  the  PajMi.  <x 
King  Vulture,  of  the  Brazilian  forests.  The  fir«l  u  well 
known  for  the  loftiness  of  its  fiightnnd  its  amaxing  strength, 
whikthe  latter  is  U|e  mOf  m^t'm  e»*wi«  colourti^.iinfli 
4idt «  jomhtaf' 
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t  >'-T}m  foUowinf  its  Mr.  Swainton's  nmiafr^nent 

L.  J  ..  '..    Order  1.    Haptoros.    Rapiwiotu  Birda. 
•r -wi.-i  Fiwiiily  Vulliiridiu.    The  I  'uUurr*. 

Size  liir^e.  Body  thick,  hesvy.  Bill  aod  legs  very 
Mronft ;  the  former  hooked,  but  not  toothed.  (Jlaws  but 
«iiflrht1y  curved,  and  hardly  retractile.  Head  aod  iieuk  in 
gWrMrai  more  or  I«m  naked. 

•  f- Gcnvra  and  Subgenera : — Genua  VuUur,  linn.  Nostrils 
'Tialcvcl,  traniTerw.    Wiogs  with  the  fourth  quiJI  longest 
Head  And  bill  destitute  of  caruncles.   Tail-feather*  1:2-14. 
-lnhabitg  the  <)]d  World. 
'•'  '  ii&'xtmple,  I'uttur  J'uLcui. 

'   Genoa  Cathnrttx,  111.    Nostrils  naked,  longitudinal. 
AVing»>»ith  the  third  quill  equal  to  the  fourth,  and  longest. 
rfadHibita;  with  one  exception,  the  New  World.  Typical, 
i-'  Under  the  genus  CaUmrtes  Mr.  Swainson  arranged  the 
Ad}«wjag  Bubgenera : — 

'  ^Sul)genu3  Hircoramphut,  Dum.   Head  and  neck  naked. 

:BtU  and  teet  sstroiig;  the  former  ivitlt  an  ulevuted,  ilettliy 
oarwK-le. 

£xbtnple,  Sttreoramphm  pajn. 

^tMubf^tnm  Cathartes,  111.    IIcacI  and  ffui  of  the  neck 

'•akud,  but  without  caruncles.    Bill  and  j^MU'ral  coostruc- 

iti«ii.«e|iku':than  in  the  last. 
Example,  Cutharlei  aura. 

.  ^^fmuayeopkron^SAYx^ay.   Bill  mucli  lengthened  and 

'kvBMuVabir slender.  NoatrtU  longitudinal,  nearly  medial ; 
cere  occupying  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  bill.  Face 
and  part;ot'(he  neck  naked.  Tail-feathers  14.  The  tcnui- 

.rxMUaltype. 

V  fiMaggiple,  fo'eophron  percnoptfirtis. 

Genus  Cathtturus,  Sw.  Bill  short,  thick,  curved  almost 
.6«FiDittie  bas«<  but  the  tip  not  booked.   Nottriln  basal  and 

membranaceous ;  the  aperture  large,  round,  central,  and 
tneftrly  nakc<i.  Heftd  and.  neck  witli  only  a  few  scattered 
,iu&hen.  Wioga  short,  rounded.  Tail  broad,  of  eighteen 
.itmtliHra^    Feet  strong;  aolerior  scales  irregularly  hex- 

Bizonal ;  toes  large ;  the  lateral  of  eaual  leugth,  and  very 
rlittk  shoMeX'than  the  middle  toe  ;  all  the  claws  long  and 

utender.    The  rafiorial  typo. 

I  iiEsatiSpIc,  Cat/tciurui  uuslralia. 

I'l.'lOcBUs  Gvj>tMiu4t  Storr.    Bill  strong,  lengthened  ;  upper 
.'nmndible  eluvated  ne^u-  the  end,  which  it>  licoked ;  under 
diaadible  provided  beneath  Nvith  a  bunch  uf  setaceous 
britftles  directed  forwards.    NoHtril*  oval,  covered  and  de- 
fend«d  by  bristles.    Feet  short :  the  tlirec  anterior  toes 
.imtttd  to  their  base  by  a  membrane ;  the  miUdlc  toe  very 
'•Jons.}  olawN  but  sligliUy  ctirved.    Wings  long;  the  first 
'OuiA^ther  shorter  thiaii  the  second,  the  tlkitd  longest. 
-nEh&  fis-sirostrai  type. 

i  ;-WiUi  reference  to  Calheiuriu,  Mr.  Swainson  remarks 
.  that  it  is  the.'f/er/uriu  of  Mr.  Gray  ;  but  tltLi  name  having 
.been  previously  given  bv  Vicillot  to  a  very  distinct  grouj> 

i  of  flycatchera,  which  Mr.  Ssvainson  had  aiicertained,  U 
.bftcame  necessary  for  him  to  propose  nnotlier.   This  sup- 

I  posed  vulture  liowever  is,  as  we  liave  already  shown  in  the 

.  article  TAi.B»Ai.LA.a  bird  of  very  different  habits  from  any 

-.©f  the  birds  of  {wev'. 
.  The  Prince  oi  Cfauino  and  Musignano  makes  the  I'uUu- 
the  lirst  fdiuily  of  his  first  oiilcr,  Acciptlres,  and 

<>JMI>iioes  thafoUowiug  subfamilies  and  genera. 

f  VI.  Vultnrinw. 

Qener^:  !ifophron ;  Cathitrtes ;  i^rcorampfitu ;  Vul- 
^''ArrMid  Oupt. 

'''f^'^  '  '      '  h.  Grpaetina'. 

• ,[  ft^SnOB,  Gypuftos. 

"ft' must  bo  remembered  that  none  hut  European  and 
'  Anaerican  birds  are  admitted  into  this  arrangement. 

The  I'ulturidtv  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  form  the  firnt  fatnlly 
'  of  his  first  suborder  {Arcipitrfg  Diumf)  of  his  first  order 
(yUcipilri's').   The  followmj  subfamilies  and  cenera  are 
'^'^t^d  by  .Mr.  Gray  iindtr  this  fainilv  : — 

in, I 
•••If 


1r. 


,  .  Subfam.  1.  G)-pai;tjnjr. 

Genus:  Gtfpa'i'tog. 

Subi'am.  2.  Cathartinic. 
.iXrenera:  Neophron;  Cathartes;  sa\d  i)arcurujii]/uut. 
Subfam.  3.  Vultunns. 
Gyps  CSav.)  ;   I'uUiir;  aud  Otogj/ps  (G,  U.  [ 


Genera 
Gray). 

Genus 


Subfam.  4.  Racamiuas. 
Gvphoiciax,  Riipp. ;  'Racuui^tt  J.  E.  Gray— 


Vullur  (.Gvpnoierux)  angolcnsit. 
P.  C.,  No.  If575. 


Example,  Vulturjnlciu.  the  Griffon  Vullure- 

Dr'.rripii'jii. — Aifuit. — Head,  and  neck  covered  with 
clo.M -31 1,  niidit.  white,  downy  feallu-rs;  lower  part  of  the 
neck  !>urruunded  with  a  ruft'  of  long,  slender,  white  fe*» 
thers.  f-omelimc*  with  a  slight  tiuge.  On  the  middle  ot 
the  breast  a  <iuacc  furnished  with  w  hite  down.  The  whole 
of  the  body,  tljc  wingi,  and  the  origin  of  the  tail  yellow- 
brown  or  bnbtJla  cofour;  quills  and  tail-feathers  bfackuth- 
'  ;  bciik  li\id  yellow,  cere  darker;*  iris  hazel ;  feet 
liulit  bniwii.   Total  knglh  ixcecdiug  four  feet. 

Jilt.  larger  than  tlic  wa/f. 

The  J/  .  ...Lve  a  wliitiah  down  varied  with  brown  on 
the  head  and  nock;  the  rest  of  the  body  very,  bright 
yellow,  mucked  with  great  spots  of  grey  or  whit«. 

Tliis  h  I>  Griff'on  of  the  Trench ;  ncistkiip/ijfer  Gtier 
of  the  Gcrmaus;  AvijUom  di  color  catlugiio  of  the 
Italian;>.  , 

Gc'tprtiphical  Distrihnlujti. — Tlie  mountainous  parts  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  Silesia,  the  T)to1,  Dalmutia  (where  ►t 
is  very  numerous),  Spain  fabundant  uear  Gibialtar),  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Turkey,  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the 
north  of  Pereia,  the  north  of  Africa. 


Tlir  GriiTnu  Vultv*. 

'•'^  Nest,  Ilubitt,  Jf-c. — ^The  nest  of  this  vulture  is  generally 
formed  upon  the  most  elevated  and  iuaccessibic  r^xiks,  but 
it  olten  builds  on  the  highest  forest-trees,  and,  in  Sardinia, 
on  tlie  luOiest  oaks,  where  the  nest  of  bni^hwood  and  rOots 
is  more  'than  three  foci  in  diameter.  The  eggs,  which  are 
generally  two  iu  number,  though  some  state  that  it  occa- 
hioiiaUy  lays  as  ma ny  as  four,  aic  of  a  dull  greenish  or 
greyish  white,  shglitly  marked  with  pule  reddish  spots,  and 
with  a  rough  surface.  '  Like  all  tne  other  birds  of  its 
tribe."  iiavs  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  Ganh-iis  uml  Menagerie  t]f 
the  y  '  i'lsl  i^icictif,  'it  feeds  principally  upon  dead 
can  which  it  is  fre((uently  atlnictod  in  very  con- 

tuderaiiiu  luimbecs.  When  it  ha.s  once  made  a  lodgment 
upon  its  prey,  it  rarely  quits  the  banquet  while  a  morsel 
ot  tksli  rcuiaii>.-i,  so  that  it  is  not  luicommon  to  see  it 
perdieU  upon  a  juiti.  I'yiiig  corpse  for  several  succesi»ivo 
days.    It  never  .  to  carrj"  off  a  portion  even  to  sa- 

tirtlV  its  youni'.  1  .nds  them  by  disgorging  the  half- 
digested  nioi-icl  iVon*  its  muw.  Somotimos,  but  very 
raralj)  i^.tua^^'S  its  prey  uf  living  >  icliuis,  and  even  then 
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of  such  only  as  are  incapable  of  offering  the  smallest  re- 

astance  ;  for  in  a  conto.'^t  foi  supi-iitiiity  it  has  not  that  ad- 
vantage which  is  possef*e<l  by  the  Falcon  tribes,  of  lace- 
ratincr  its  enemy  with  its  talons,  and  must  therefore  rely 
upon  its  beak  alone.    It  is  only  however  when  no  other 
mode  of  satiating  its  appi'tite  presents  itself,  that  it  haa 
recourse  to  Ihi-  il<  >!nictiun  of  other  animals  for  its  subsist- 
ence.   After  fet'dinp,  it  is  seen  fixed  for  hours  in  one  un- 
varied posture,  patiently  waiting  until  the  work  of  digestion 
is  completed,  and  the  stimulus  of  hunger  is  renewed,  to 
enable  and  to  uri;e  it  to  mount  aj^am  into  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  air,  and  fly  about  in  quest  of  its  necessary 
food.    If  violently  disturbed  after  a  full  meal,  it  is  ioca- 
]>able  of  flight  until  it  has  disgorged  the  contents  of  its 
stomach  ;  lightened  of  which,  and  freed  from  their  debih- 
latinsr  effects,  it  b  immediately  in  a  condition  to  soar  to 
Buch  a  pitch  as,  in  spite  of  its  magnitude,  to  become  in- 1 
visible  to  human  sight.   In  captivity  it  seems  to  have  no  ' 
other  desire  than  that  of  ohtmning  its  regular  supply  of  | 
food.    So  long  as  that  is  afforded  it,  it  manifests  a  perfect 
indifference  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.* 
J'ltttnr  rinTeux. 

Descripton. — Old  Male. — Posterior  part  of  the  head  and 
nape  denuded  of  feathers,  the  skin  of  a  bluish  cast ;  on 
the  rest  of  the  neck  a  yellow  down  ;  sides  of  the  neck  fur 
nished  with  curled  feathers.  At  the  insertion  of  the  wings 
rises  an  uinple  tut\  of  long  loose  feathers.  General  colour 
of  the  plumage  chocolate-brown,  or  brown  verging 
towards  black  and  sometimes  to  fulvous;  cere  bluish 
fle)<h-colour ;  iris  deep  brown ;  tarsus  lialf-plumed,  the 
naked  pail,  as  well  as  the  toes,  dirty  white  ;  claws  black. 
Total  length  exceeding  three  feet  six  inches. 

/'i^OTff/*' rather  larger,  and  with  the  coloura  of  the  plu- 
mage more  sombre. 

Yottut^  with  the  whole  of  the  neck  furnished  with  down ; 
all  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  terminated  by  a  brighter 
colour. 

Tliis  appears  to  be  the  I'autour  arrian  and  Vautour 
noir  of  tiie  French  ;  Cinereous  or  Ash  Vulture  and  Bengal 
Vulture  of  I^tham ;  and  Gniuer  Geier  of  the  Germans. 

Gt'ofrrnphiciil  Distribution  and  Habitt. — In  Europe, 
loi^y  mountains,  and  the  vast  forests  of  Ilungar}',  the 
Tyrol,  and  the  Pyrenees;  the  south  of  Spain  and  Italy; 
accidentally  in  Dalmatia;  more  common  m  Sardinia.  In 
Sicily  ;  rarely  in  Italy,  and  never  in  the  forests.  Very  ac- 
cidentally in  Germany.  M.  Temminck,  writing  in  1835, 
says  that  an  individual  was  killed  more  than  aix  years  ago 
at  Bayreuth.  M.  Tnchanier  de  Bellerive  remarks,  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  it  has  ever  been  killed  in  Switzer- 
land. 

M.  Temminck  states  that  its  food  consists  of  dead  animals 
and  carrion,  but  never  of  living  animals,  of  which  it  shows 
fear ;  the  least  animal,  he  says,  tcnifies  it.  Bechstein's 
account  is  vciy  different.  According  to  him  the  CinereoiLs 
Vulture  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  plains  in  winter,  where  it  at- 
tacks not  only  hares,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  even  deer.  The 
farmers  are  !>aid  to  suffer  severely  from  it?  depredations, 
for  it  will  frequently  pick  out  the  eyes  of  a  sheep  ;  but  it 
is  not  shy,  and  sutlers  the  approach"  of  the  hunter,  who  is  ' 
well  paid  for  shootmg  the  destroyer. 

The  nidificalion  of  this  species  appears  to  be  unknown 
to  ornitholoiiists.    M.  Temminck,  who  slates  that  there  | 
exists  no  well-marked  differences  between  the  individuals  '< 
of  India,  Egypt,  and  Europe,  thinks  that  it  probably  breeds  1 
in  the  mountainous  countries  of  Asia. 

This  U  the  genus  Gypa  of  Savigny.  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  i 
great  work  on  the  Birds  of  Europe,  notices  a  deviation  in  , 
this  species  from  the  trvie  or  more  typical  vultures,  mani- 
fet^ted  in  the  partially  bare  neck,  open  ears,  curved  claws, 
and  powerl'ul  beak.  These  striking  features,  he  remarks, 
were  not  passed  over  by  the  discriminating  eye  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  while  engaged  in  describing  the  /  'nltiir  auricu- 
lari*  of  Diuidin,  which  in  general  form  and  structure 
strictly  resembles  I'liUur  rinfrm^,  'In  The  Gardens  and 
Mfun^eric  of  the  ZiyAosical  Sorif/i/  deiinented,^  fayn  Mr. 
Gould, '  that  jrcntleman  intimates  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
bird  he  has  described  from  a  fine  living  example  in  the 
Society's  trarden?  would  be  found  to  jwasess  characters 
sufficiently  prominent  and  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
Vulture!*  to  form  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  Although  the 
Cinereous  Vulture  has  not  the  longitudinal  fold  of  the 
akin  which  is  so  promiiietit  a  feature  in  Vultur  auricularig, 
atill  we  should  regard  that  more  as  a  specific  character 


than  as  having  any  influence  over  ita  natural  economy ; 
and  we  fully  concur  in  Mr.  Bennett's  views  in  considering 
a  further  subdivision  of  the  family  to  be  necessary.  The 
two  birds  in  question,  with  the  ytdtvr  pondicerianut  as  a 
,  would  constitute  a  very  natural  division.' 


Vallur  (Gyfm)  cltMnua. 
Gypaetus  barbatua. 

Dexcription. — Old. — Head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
dirty  white:  a  black  stripe  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
beak,  and  passes  above  tnc  eyes  :  another,  arising  behind 
the  eyes,  passe*  over  the  cars;  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
breast,  and  belly,  orange-red ;  mantle,  back,  and  wing- 
coverts  deep  grey-brown,  but  on  the  centre  of  each  fea- 
ther is  a  white  longitudinal  stripe  ;  wings  and  tail-feather^ 
ashy-grey,  the  shafts  white;  tail  long,  very  much  gra- 
duated; fieak  and  claws  black;  feet  blue;  iris  orange; 
eye  surrounded  by  a  red  lid.  length  about  four  feet  seven 
inches. 

According  to  the  age  of  the  bird  the  plumage  varies  as 
follows:— there  are  brown  feathers  more  or  Teas  on  the 
top  of  the  head  ;  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
breast,  and  IwUy  often  terminated  with  black  ;  the  white 
stripe  on  the  middle  of  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  more  or  less  developed :  the  belly 
oilen  of  a  grey  brown  or  variegated  with  while  ;  iris  of  "a 
more  or  less  deep  orange  colour. 

jyie  Yoiinff  in  the  first  tiro  yenrs  have  the  head  and 
neck  of  a  brown-black  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  grey- 
brown  with  spots  of  dirty  white ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  are  great  white  spots;  the  mantle  and  the  wing- 
coverts  are  blackish  with  brighter  spots ;  quills  bladosli- 
brown  ;  iris  brown  ;  feet  livid. 

This  is  the  celebrated  Libntnergeier.  It  is  the  AvoUoto 
barbuio of  t\ie  Italians;  the  fJ'rix.^kop/lge  Geier  Adter,  and 
liartadlrr  of  the  Germans ;  and  Bearded  Vulture  of  the 
English. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  highest  mountains  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the  chain  of  the  P)Tences,  and 
the  Helvetian  Alps,  Sartlinia,  Greece,  and  the  Tyrol,  lu 
Asia,  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
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dM  Sawma  tad  Vtmtm  Moinitaim.    Th«  most  lofty 

■lountains  of  Central  Africa  ami  towards  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea,  jjrincipally  in  the  ina>l  inat'cessibl."  parts  of  those 
mountain*,  aad  wliere  there  is  pU/iity  nt  the  iiirt^er  s<jit  of 
game.  But  it  btcomet  more  and  mure  rant  in  proportioa 
as  man  advances  upon  the  uncultivated  regiODt  wniali  it 
loves  to  liMnt.  M.  Temminok  renuurks,  that  it  is  now  one 
of  the  meit  birds  of  Eorope ;  whereas,  formerly,  «U  the 
high  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
were  peopled  with  the  species.  It  is  on  record  tliat  hunters 
of  the-  eii^hti  i  nt.i  eetidiry  had  killed  their  forty,  tiAy, 
or  aixtv  L*mnier-geyer».  The  chasseur  Andreas  Durner 
had  killed  sixty  with  his  own  hud.  It  is  ntill  far  from  un- 
common in  Sardinia.  M.  Temminck  adds  that  be  has 
receiv«id  individuals  ftom  the  north  of  Africa,  and  acon- 
sideiabla  muabar  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  none  of 
tbewR  dilhrad  fiom  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  Euro- 
pean Alps. 

ffabit*. — '  Unlike  the  typical  vultures,'  says  Mr.  fioiild, 
'  which  art*  distinguished  (jy  their  bare  necks,  indicative 
of  their  propen:>ity  for  feeding  on  carrion,  the  Lammer- 
ireyt  r  has  the  neck  thickly  covered  with  feathers,  nwffm- 
bling  thoae  of  the  true  eagles,  with  which  it  also  aeeoids 
ia  tut  bold  and  predatory  habits,  pouncing  with  violent 
impetuosity  on  animals  exceedint;  it.<^elf  in  nize  :  hence  the 
young  Chamois,  the  Wild  Goat,  the  .Mountain  Hare,  and 
various  species  lit  l;irds  find  in  it  a  formidable  and  ferocious 
enemy.  Havmtc  >eizcd  its  prey,  the  Lsemmer-geyer  de- 
vours it  upon  tlie  spot,  the  straight  form  of  their  talons 
disabling  Uien\  from  carrying  it  to  a  distance.*  It  Mfiises 
flesh  in  astattof  nutreiaction,  unless  shaqily  praaed  by 
hnager  ;  henea  WHure  has  limited  this  species  as  to  nnm- 
b*ni :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Vultures,  who  are 
deslinrd  to  clear  the  earth  from  nninnd  matter  in  a  state  . 
of  decomposition,  and  thus  render  tiie  utmost  service  to  i 
man  in  the  countries  w  lit  re  the7«lKMi]Ml,  sht  has  givm  an 
aimo#  illtmitahie  increase.' 

Temminck,  besides  the  animals  above  uotioect  laya  that 
thav  win  attack  young  deer*  dieep,  and  calves. 

tne  two  wUte  aggs  marited  with  brown  blotdies  are 
said  to  be  laid  on  the  naked  aunlBUtB  of  preeipttons  rodka 
which  are  xlmost  inacce«sib]e. 

Uruce  has  given  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  death  of 
Hie  of  these  birds  in  tne  finh  volume  of  hi-i  Tnu-rls  in 
ll'ji/pt,  Arabia,  .{hysniniit,  attd  NiAia.  It  is,  he  says, 
called  by  the  vuii,^iir  Abnn  DucKti,  Ot  Father  Long-lica'ril, 
which,  he  supposes,  oris^nated  from  the  tuft  of  hair,  as 
Bruee  terms  it,  under  the  chin,  and  he  figures  it  under  the 
title  of  MWr.  its  Ethiopic  appellation,  which  is  only  ge- 
neric, and  inijxirls  no  niure  than  the  F.  i  ■  i>h  name  Fji^lr. 

'  This  noble  bird,'  writes  the  Abieiui  tiavcller,  '  was 
rot  an  object  of  any  chace  or  pursuit,  nor  stood  in  need 
o^.M^jtnUaMm  to  bring  him  witliia  our  nucli.  Upon 
tba  highait  lop  of  the  mountain  Lamalmoo,  w  hile  my 
aeqrants  ware  icfrealiing  themaelvas  from  that  toilsome 
rngged  88cetik.aad  enjoying  the  pleasore  of  anoi*  ddight- 
fulclimate,  c-mtinij  their  dinner  in  the  outer  ai:  v\ilh 
several  large  dishes  of  boiled  goat  s  fle>h  beli  re  them,  ilus 
enemy,  as  be  turned  out  to  be  to  them,  apjx  ared  snddi  nly ; 
he  did  not  stoop  rapidljr  from  a  height,  but  came  flyiii:,' 
slowly  along  the  ei-ound,  aad  sat  down  close  to  the  meat, 
within  tile  ring  the  man  had  nada^zouad  it.  A  great 
shout,  or  rather  cry  of  Artiaa^  aallad  Ma  la  the  ptaaak  I 
saw  the  Eaglef  stand  fcr  a  aianta,  aajf  to  icaattMM|pa- 
selC  while  the  servants  ran  fisr  their  laaaM  andWdK  I 
walkcil  uj)  ncirly  to  hiin,  as  I  li;ul  timelbdo.  His  atten- 
tion was  fully  fixed  upon  the  tlcsli.  I  saw  him  ])nt  his 
foot  into  the  pa!i.  -.Nhi-Te  wus  a  large  piece  in  watei  i^re- 
pared  for  boiling,  but  fi  iiding  the  smart  which  he  iiad  not  ex- 
paeted,  he  withdrew  it,  and  forsook  the  piece  which MRidd. 

There  were  two  large  piec«%.  &  wtg  and  a  shoulder, 
Ipng  upon  a  wooden  platter,  into  IhMe  he  trussed  both  his 
elav.--,  and  r;\r'.ed  them  off,  but  I  1h  ■ii^ht  he  looked  wist- 
fully at  llic  large  piece  which  reuiuuiLd  in  the  warm  water. ! 
Away  he  went  slowly  along  the  ground,  as  hi'  Iml  emut'. 
The  face  of  the  cliif  over  which  criminals  are  tluowu  took 
blip  from  OUT  uj^ht.    Thfi  I|&hametans  tlmt  drove  the 
uffif,  who  had,  as  we  jjOTftiMffady  observadiilMI  tbe^t 
of  the  journey  sufEotaa  fiom  the  hynna,  wwa 
alarmed,  ar:i  assured  me  of  his  return. 

'  A»  I  had  myself  a  desire  of  more  intimate  acquaintance 

■    '    ■  gn^]ftji^JHWait  #tw^w^.a''A^M)a»^<st»«  / 


I  with  him,  I  loaded  a  rifle-gun  with  ball,  and  sat  down 

close  to  fhe  platter  by  the  meat.  It  was  not  many  minutes 
belbre  he  came,  and  a  prodigious  shout  was  laised  by  my 
attendants — "He  is  coining,  he  is  eoniir.jr""— enough  to 
have  discouraged  a  less  courageous  animal.  Whether  he 
was  not  quite '80  himgiy  as  at  his  first  visit,  or  suspected 
something  from  nsy  appearance,  I  know  not;  hut  he  nmdi  a 
small  turn,  and  lat  ^nm  about  ten  yards  from  me,  tla  p.m 
with  the  meat  bvbag  bctwean  me  and  hiip.  As  tl.(!  iieUl 
was  clear  before  me,  and  I  did  nut  know  but  his  nevt 
move  niipht  brine  liim  ojmo.site  to  some  of  luy  jjcopK', 
and  so  thill  he  might  actually  get  the  re^l  <>{  the  nu  al  and 
make  otf,  I  shot  him  with  the  ball  throu^'h  the  nuddle  ot 
his  t>ody,  atxmt  two  inches  below  the  wing,  so  that  he  lay 
dow  n  upon  the  grass  without  a  linglc  flutter.  Upon  layioc. 
hold  of  his  moostrous  eaream,  I  waa  not  a  little  alirprised 
at  seeing  my  bands  covered  atvl  tfaiij^  with  yeHow  powder 
or  dust.  Upon  turning  him  upon  his  bel!y,  !in<l  examining 
the  feathers  of  his  back,  they  piiHlueed  a  bro«n  dust,  thft 
iH)lour  of  the  feathers  there.    This  dust  was  not  in  sniall 

auantiUes,  for  upon  striking  his  breast  the  yellow  powder 
ew  in  fulK  greater  ^aaatity  (ban  Aom  a  halr>diasMr'h 
powder-pu^* 

The  followin|p  wan  the  dimeniiani  of  this  bird.  From 
wing  to  wing,  eight  feet  four  inches.  From  the  lip  of  tiie 
tail  to  the  point  of  the  beak  when  dead,  four  feet  seven 

inches.  From  tlie  joiiiint;  of  the  foot  tox'.licrL-  tlie  leg 
joins  the  thujli,  foiu'  inches  only  ;  mid  from  tlie  joint  of  the 
thigh  to  the  jomnm  of  the  Ixxly,  six  inches.  Tliiekness  of 
the  extending  muscular  thigh  little  less  than  lour  inches. 
Middle  claw  about  two  indies  and  a  half  long,  not  very 
sharp  at  the  poiat,  but  extremely  strong.  From  thexoot 
of  tha  bill  to  me  point,  three  inches  and  a  (piarter ;  and  one 
inch  and  three-iiiuuters  in  bnadtii  at  the  root.  'A  forked 
brush  of  lout:  hair,  divided  at  the  puint  into  tw(i,  ])roceeded 
from  the  cavity  of  his  lower  jaw  at  the  l)e^i!niin>i  of  his 
throat.  He  had  the  smallest  e\  e  I  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  in  a  lai-gc  bird,  the  aperture  I)eiti2;  scarcely  half  an 
inch.  The  crown  of  the  head  was  bare  or  bald,  so  was  the 
front  where  the  bill  and  skull  Joinad.*  twenty-two 
poonda.  {Bmott  Appendix.y 


.  .  ...  ^  „'^Ta>  «Utlie:.ia«4er^atteBtiMtoiha. 
^  VaUiii^  wtaehi  m  fl?*  w«  ite  1ml.  has  avar  iMmHI 

in  a  wiU  state  in  Britain. 
Neophron  percnojifrrmt, 

JJffrrifition. — 'A'f/.  -IlLad  and  only  the  front  of  tb.e  neck 
^oovared  with  a  naked  skin  of  allvidfallairish  ookawf  tha 
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whole  pluinape  pure  white,  except  the  grreat  quill-feftthors, 
which  are  black  ;  feathtra  of  the  occiput  long  and  loose  ; 
cere  orange,  iris  yellow,  mandibles  blackish ;  feet  livid 
yellow,  claws  black,  tail  very  ranch  graduated.  Length 
two  feet  and  a  few  inches. 

According  to  age,  the  birtl  varies  in  its  plumage,  being 
either  deep  brown  spotted  with  rusty,  or  bright  grey-brown 
varied  willi  white  and  yellow  feathere.  In  this  state  the 
naked  part  of  the  head  In  livid,  the  cere  white  slightly 
tinted  with  orange,  the  iris  brown,  and  the  feet  livid  white. 

The  young  in  the  Jlrst  year  have  the  naked  part  of  the 
head  livid,  covered  with  a  thin  grey  down  ;  cere  and  feet 
grey  ash  ;  the  whole  plumage  deep  brown  varied  with 

tellowiah-browii  spots  ;  greater  quill-feathers  black ;  iris 
rown. 

This  is  the  Vautour  Oun'gfrnrap  of  Lc  Vaillant,  the 
Rhachamah  or  Pharaoh's  Hen  of  Bruce  and  others,  Amltoio 
amiilino  and  Cuporaccajo  of  the  Italians,  and  Maltese 
:^Vulture  of  Ijitham. 

.'  Geographical  Distribution.— Found  (verv  rarely)  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  in  Switzerland  in  the  neii;lihourhood  of 
Gcqeva.  Very  common  in  Spain  on  the  Pyrenees,  Por- 
tugal, Malta,  Turkey,  and  in  tiie  An-ljipelago.  Nowhere 
80  abundant  as  in  Ainca.  Russin  as  t'ur  north  as  Astracan, 
Arabia,  Persia  ;  the  Dcccan  (Col.  SvkcsV  M.  Temminck 
states  that  individuals  from  the  soutili  of  Africa  are  always 
larger  those  those  of  Kgypt  and  ^hirope ;  and  tliat  it  ia 
very  common  in  the  Isle  of  Elba  and  Tuacaiiy. 

Iti  October.  1825,  one  of  these  birds  was  killed  near  Kilvc 
in  SomrrMtshire,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Matthew,  of  that  place.  It  was,  when  firbt  seen,  feeding 
upon  a  dead  sheep,  and  had  so  irorged  itself  with  flesh, 
that  it  was  either  incapable  of  fliirht  or  indisposed  for 
exertion,  and  was  easily  shot.  At  the  same  time,  another 
bird,  apparently  of  the  same  species,  was  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  escaped. 


on  the  contrarj',  they  are  glad  to  see  and  encourage  them, 
because  they  clean  the  pemises  of  all  the  offal  ami  fflth 
they  can  find.  In  default  of  other  food  they  eat  fro^s, 
lizards,  and  snakes.  They  make  their  nests  among  rotks, 
and  the  Hottentotji  assured  M.  le  Vaillant  that  they  laid 
three  and  sometimes  four  eggs:  but  this  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying.  The  eggs  are  white.'  The  yoiu^are 
assiduously  attended  and  fed  by  the  parents  for  tlli^^t 
four  months.  In  Cairo  these  vultures  are  so  much  prized 
for  their  scavengering  services,  for  no  excrement  or  filth 
comes  amiss  to  tliem,  thai  it  is  a  breach  of  order  to  kill 
them.  Col.  Sykes  states  that  in  the  Deccan  they  are 
always  found  in  cantonments  and  camps.  J-'or  the  moat 
part  of  the  day  they  continue  on  the  wing,  .soaring  in 
circle*.  When  on  the  ground,  they  walk  with  a  peculiar 
gait,  liiling  their  legs  very  high. 

Kolbe'st  f  'ullurc  has  also  been  found  in  Europe,  and  so, 
it  is  said,  has  the  Sociable  Vulture.    (See  post. 

Asiatic  VDi.TfUE<!. 

Example,  J'ullur  pontkeriamm,  the  Pondicherry  Vul- 
ture. 

Description.— Adult — Size  of  a  goose  ;  a  long  loose 
naked  membrane  or  wattle  takes  its  origin  about  aa  inch 
below  tlic  meatus  auditonus.  and  widens  into  a  rotinded 
form  in  the  middle.  The  whole  head  and  neck  naked  and 
flesh-coloured,  but  there  arc  some  short  scattered  hairs 
thereon.  Crop  covered  with  a  small  biown  donn,  and 
round  it  is  a  longer  white  down.    All  the  •  irt  of 

the  bottom  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  its  sides,  ai.  upped 
with  a  ruft"  of  short  rounded  feathers;  the  plumage  gene 
rally  is  of  a  blackish-brown  tint ;  quills  black.  Bill 
bluish-black,  cere  yellow.   Feet  deep  yellow.  Lcnrth 
two  feet  five  inclu-s. 

J  ou«^  with  the  head  and  neck  more  or  less  clothed 
with  short  down.  (Temra.) 

/.offl//7y.— Bengal ;  probably  spread  over  the  continent 
of  India ;  Java,  and  .Sumatra. 


Eim*bQ  VulluTp,  (Gould.) 

HabiU,  .f-f.— This  vulture  does  not  congrecnte.  cxcejjt 
when  the  all-attmctive  carcass  calls  them  ti-^ether,  hut 


goes  in  oairs,  the  male  and  female  seldom  parting  com- 
'  In  the  districts  which  this  species  inhabits,'  says 


S y^.  "~  >Tiiivii  iiiu-,  fijxri-ies  iiiiiauiiH,  siiys 

r.  Yarrell,  '  ever>-  group  of  the  natives  has  a  pair  of  these 
vultures  attached  to  it.  The  birds  roost  on  the  trees  in  the 
vicmitv,  or  on  the  fences  wliijjh  bound  the  enclosures 
formed  for  their  cattle.  They  ai-e  to  a  certain  degree 
OQiniciJed  and  harmless.   The  people  do  them  no  injury : 


Til*  rotuUrhriT)'  Viiltnnr. 

Vulfttr  Indicus,  the  Indian  Vulture. 
Description.-- Adult.  — He&d  and  neck  denuded  of 
feathers.  All  the  upper  plumaire  Isabella  ash-colour 
varied  with  brown  and  whitish ;  lower  parts  spotless  verj- 
bright  yellow.  A  slight  short  deep  brown  do^vn,  close  set 
and  very  smooth,  covers  the  hrcxst.  Bill  black,  but  the 
pouit  lighter  :  naked  skin  of  the  heml  rusty  a»h.  i 
Sonuerat,  Teniminck  obsen-es,  mys  that'  the  iris  u  nd. 
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but  that  he  had  found  it  whitish  in  a  living  bird.  Feet 
a«hy-black  or  blui-sh.  Tail  rather  longer  than  the  wings, 
the'  feathers  of  equal  len^rth,  and  the  colour  blackiiih. 
Size  of  a  turkey :  total  length  three  feet  three  inches. 


Voung  with  the  hi»a<l  and  neck  covered  with  light  brown 
down,  the  whole  upper  plumage  sooty  black  bordered 
with  dirty  p-ey  ;  all  tno  lower  parts  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  back,  but  each  feather  nnarked  alont;  the  shaitis  liy  a 
whitish  stripe,  whicli  enlarges  towards  the  end  of  the 
feathers.  In  some  individuals  similar  marks  arc  to  be  seen 
upon  the  upper  feathers,  ntll  marhkd  %vith  black  and 
yellow:  length  not  exceeding  two  feet  ten  inches. 
Terom.) 
Locality.— ladla.  and  Ceylon. 


the  ChlDMi  ToUuB. 


M.  Temminck  says  that  the  CAagouin  of  Le  Vaillant 

(^.({frican  Ornithology,  pi.  11}  is  the  young  of  this  species. 

Habits. — Very  voracious.  It  lingers  all  day  near  Uie 
sea-^ore  to  prey  on  the  dead  fish  thrown  up  by  the  waves. 
The  species  lives  generally  on  carrion,  anu  is  said  to  dis- 
inter corpses.  The  flight  of  these  vultures  is  heavy,  and, 
like  their  congeners,  they  sometimes  assemble  i'u  vast 
numbers  on  the  battle-fielu. 

A  cut  of  Vultur  It'iiro/iotiu,  the  Chinett  Vulture,  now 
in  the  garden  of  tlie  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  is  given  in  the  preceding  column. 

Description. — Hrownish  black ;  lower  part  of  the  back 
wliite,  as  are  the  wings  beneath  and  the  inside  of  the 
thiglu.  ^Vbcn  tlie  wings  are  closed,  the  white  on  the  back 
is  not  seen.  Head  brownish  black  with  short  dark  heirs. 
Back  of  the  neck  covered  with  whitish  down,  the  front  of 
it  livid  flesh-colour  and  bare.  At  the  bottom  of  tlie  back 
of  the  neck  is  a  dirty  white  niff.  On  each  side  white 
iVathers  lap  over  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  the  crop. 
The  cere  is  blackish,  the  bill  hom-colour,  black  at  \Yw  tip. 
Ins  dark.  Legs  dirty  brown-white  with  black  ae«]es ; 
dawk  black.   Size  of  a  tiu-key. 

Afhican  Vultures. 

Example,  Vultur  Kolbii,  Kolbe't  Vulture. 

Description. — Head  covered  with  downy  fmuginmit 
feathers,  which  are  whitish  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  A 
ruff  of  loose  ferruginous  or  dirty  white  feathers  round  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Cere  blaclish,  iris  black.  Back  and 
wings  ferruginous  or  grey-brown,  quills  black.  Belly 
rather  lighter  ferruginous.  Feet  brownish,  claws  black. 
Size  less  than  that  of  the  Griffon  Vulture,  but  in  general 
:i>>pect  and  plumage  very  like  that  species.  It  is  however 
easily  distingiiished.  In  Kolbe's  Vulture  the  featli«r»  of 
the  wings  and  of  the  lower  parts  are  all  rounded  at  the 
end.  In  the  Orison  Vulture  they  are  long  and  acumi- 
nated. In  Kolbes  Vulture  the  rutf  is  neither  so  long  nor 
so  abundant  as  in  the  Griffon,  and  the  adult  is  nearly  en- 
tirely of  a  whitish  Isabella  colour.  The  adult  Grijffon  is 
uniform  bright  brown  throughout. 

This  is  Uie  Stront-Jager  of  Kolbe,  and  the  Chasse-fiente 
of  Temminck. 


Rol1x>')  VulliiN'.  ' 


GaograpKioal Distribution, — Barbory  anddiflereut  \>taU 
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of  AfHcft,  India,  dnd  Java.    Several  have  been  IdUed.  in 
awxliaia. 

Vultur  aurirulan*,  the  Sociable  Vulture. 

Description. — .iduit. — Head  and  greater  portion  of  tlie 
neck  rt*d  and  naked,  witli  the  exceptiwi  of  a  few  hardly 
duceriiible  hain.  Beak  horn-coloured,  tinged  with  yellow 
^  its  baae.  Irid  chestnut.  The  folds  of  red  naked  kkia 
orijrinate  behind  the  ears,  surround  the  upper  part  of  them, 
ami  then  descend  several  inches,  being  irregular  in  their 
outline  and  nearly  an  inch  broad  at  their  mdeet  part, 
riiroat  covered  with  hairs  inclining  to  black.  The  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  neck  clothed  with  a  ruff  of  blackish 
curling  feathers.  Plumage  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail 
aearly  unifunn  blackisl)-brown,  rather  lighter  beneath  than 
above,  and  on  their  edi^ea  than  in  the  middle.  Fcathcra 
of  the  breast,  belly,  and  sides  beneath,  narrow,  long, 
pointed,  projecting  from  the  body  so  as  to  discover  the 
nearly  pure  white  down  which  everywhere  closely  covers 
it,  and  extends  beyond  the  featliers  on  tlie  lower  and 
anterior  patts  of  the  neck,  marking  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
iiiiiietit  crop.  A  similar  down,  but  brownish  in  colour, 
;ippcais  upon  the  legs,  which  are  also  brownisli,  and  the 
i  l.iws  lii^lit  brown.  Size  equal  to  that  of  tlie  condor. 
.'Vcrem  the  expanded  wings  upwards  often  feet. 

V'junfr,  at  Its  exclusion  from  the  egg.  covered  with 
whitish  down ;  on  quitting  the  De»>t.  pluntage  light  brown, 
the  featlier»  bordered  with  a  reddish  tinge;  those  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen  not  elongated  as  in  the  adult :  head 
and  neck  entirely  covered  by  a  fine  close  down,  so  Uiat  the 
ears  are  scarcely  visible  through  it. 

This  is  the  iJricou  of  liC  Vuillant  and  the  French  ;  and 
Ghaip,  with  the  preceding  clapping  aouad,  of  the  Namaqua 
Hottentots. 

Uabitt,  — This  gigantic  si>ccies  a  fit  machine  lor 
asBtiiig  in  the  clearance  of  the  soil  of  Africa  from  the 
putrid  bodic!)  (M' elephants,  hippopotami,  rhinoceroses,  and 
giraffes,  haunts  the  cavertu  of  rocks,  and  is  altogether  a 
mountain  Ijird.  There  its  night  is  {msscil,  and  there  among 
the  lofty  crags  it  retires  to  repose  when  it  has  sated  its 
appetite.  Le  Vaillant  saw  large  flocks  of  them  perched 
at  sun-rise  on  the  precipitous  entrances  to  their  abodes, 
and  sometimes  the  extent  of  the  rocky  region  was  marked 
by  a  continued  chain  of  these  birds.  Their  tails  are  worn  ' 
down  by  friction  ai^inst  their  craggy  haunts  and  by  the 
soil  of  tlie  plains,  m  consequence  of  the  laborious  efforts 
which  they  make  to  raise  themselves  into  the  air :  when 
once  on  the  wing  however.their  flight  is  grand  and  powerful. 
They  rise  higher  and  higher  till  their  enormous  bulk  is  lo«t 
to  human  ken ;  but  though  beyond  the  sphere  of  man's 
vision,  the  telescopic  eye  of  the  bird  is  at  work.  The 
moment  any  animal  sinks  to  the  earth  in  death,  the  imper- 
ceptible vulture  detects  it.  Does  the  hunter  bring  down 
some  large  quadruped  beyond  his  powers  to  remove,  and 
leave  it  to  obtain  assistance  ? — on  his  return,  however 
speedy,  he  finds  it  surrounded  by  a  band  of  vultures  where 
not  one  was  to  be  seen  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before, 

Le  Vaillant  first  possessed  himself  of  this  grand  Y\ilture 
111  an  island  in  the  Orange  River,  which,  from  the  number 
of  those  animals  that  fre<iuented  it,  he  named  the  Isle  of 
Hippopotami.  One  of  these  bea^ts  was  shot  there;  and 
the  enterprising  F"rench  zoologist  and  his  party,  after  j 
cutting  some  steaks  from  it,  quitted  the  island  and  repaired 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  oat  of  the  reach  of  those  | 
sudden  floods  which  make  a  bivotiac  near  it  or  on  the 
island  so  dangerous.  It  was  Le  Vaillant's  intention  to 
return  to  the  island  next  morning ;  but  at  sun-rise  he  per- 
ceived an  immense  troop  of  elephant*,  which  he  pursued, 
not  without  wounding  »ume  ol  liie  herd.  Thus  the  day 
was  spent ;  and  the  sun  was  low  before  they  oould  reach 
the  bank  of  the  river,  where  ther  passed  the  night  In 
the  morning  they  agtun  went  to  the  island,  and  as  soon  as 
they  landed  went  straiglit  to  the  slain  hippopotamus,  with 
the  intention  of  prgcuring  more  wovision  from  it.  On 
the  carcass  was  silting  a  magnificent  vulture,  eagerly 
occupied  in  devouring  it.  Le  \^aillant  had  never  seen  one 
of  such  size,  and  h|s  joy  was  great.  But  that  very  joy 
rendered  hi#  aim  so  unsteady,  that,  in  his  haste,  he  only 
slightly  wounded  the  bird. 

fn  spite  of  the  wound,  the  vulture,  even  while  endeavour- 
ing to  flv  away,  still  snatched  at  its  prey  with  its  beak,  as 
if  it  would  fain  have  carried  it  off;  but  the  weight  of  the 
flesh  which  it  had  gcrged  sat  heavy  on  it,  and  prevented 
lU  taking  flight  so  eaatly.   La  Vaillant  and  ka*  pwty  had 


tiiDQ  to  come  up  before  it  could  clear  the  grouud,  and 
endeavoured  to  kill  it  with  repeated  blows ;  but  it  made  a 
long  and  valiant  resistance,  defending  itself  with  the  greatest 
intrepidity.  It  snapped  at  or  struck  their  firc-arins  will) 
\\A  beak,  and  its  force  was  still  so  crcat,  that  at  each  strnke 
it  left  a  mark  on  their  gun-barrels.  It  yielded  to  its  fate 
at  last,  and  Le  Vaillant  ueclares  that  the  uowmiou  uf  it 
amply  repaid  him  for  all  the  difficulties  and  fatigues  of  bu> 
excursion.  This  was  the  Oricou,  the  species  now  utulcr 
consideration;  and  when  Lc  Vaillant  proceeded  to  skin  it. 
he  found  six  pounds  and  a  half  of  tfesh  in  its  stomach. 
Notwithstanding  tliis  enormous  quantity,  we  may  conclude 
that  its  hunger  was  still  keen,  from  its  unwillingncs.s  to 
quit  the  body  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  its  ravenous  dcporl  - 
nient  when  at  last  it  was  obliged  to  leave :  we  thus  jjerceivt* 
,  ^vith  what  celerity  thes«  birds  will  clear  away  huge  car- 
]  casses. 

!  The  nest  is  built  in  the  fissures  of  rock's,  and  there  the 
female  lav^s  two,  rarely  three  eggs.  While  she  is  sitting, 
the  male  keeps  watcli  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  a  luibl'. 
which  h'ads  to  detection.  The  spot  selected  however  L> 
general!  \  so  inaccessible,  that  advantage  can  rarely  be 
taken  ot  the  indication.  When  it  is  reached,  the  abode  is 
sickening  to  the  siebt  and  smell :  the  stenoli  is  described 
as  insupportable.  I.e  Vaillant  however  ale  tJuir  eggs. 
They  seem  to  be  gregarious,  living  in  ctiu^^derable  com- 
panies and  agreeing  well  together.  t)nc  mountain  will 
sometimes  conceal  as  many  nests  as  there  are  appropriatf 
cavities;  and  occasloitally  mo  or  three  ne^Ls  arc  placed  in 
tlu'  same  cavern  side  by  side. 

Locality. — South  .\rnca.  The  Namaqua  country  e>pt- 
cially,  where  it  appeare  to  have  been»&xst  ob^icned  and 
described  by  I^e  Vaillant.  Nortli  and  South  jVfrica. 
I  Temm.)  Teinminck  staten  that  it  is  also  found  in  (Jrcece 
in  the  neigfhhourhood  of  Athens,  ami  must  Le  therefore 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  European  birds :  but  it  doe«  not 
appear  in  Mr.  Gould's  grand  work  of  the '  Birds  ut  Euivpc. 


ThB  SoaWile  Vnltun. 
AUKHICAN  VfLTTTRKS. 

An  account  of  the  Concor  and  Turkitv-Buzzard,  &c. 
will  be  found  under  tliosc  articles,  and  we  roust  here  limit 
ourselves  to  a  description  ol' 
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■  Sarcorampkus  jMtpa,  the  King  yullure,  or  King  qf  the 
Vultures. 

Description. — .W/i/r.— Naked  skin  of  the  head  and  neck 
brilHantlv  coloured.  Bu.ik  reddish,  with  a  shade  of  black ; 
cere  brifjht  orange,  prolonged  between  the  Dostiils  ioto  a 
comb  about  an  inch  and  a  half  lung,  loose  in  texture,  and 
falling  on  cither  side  of  the  bill  when  the  head  is  erect. 
Round  the  eye  a  warlet  circle ;  iris  nearly  colourless ; 
side  of  the  head  purplish  black.  Back  of  the  nead  covered 
witli  short  down  inclining  to  black.  On  each  side  bchiod 
the  eye  several  broad  and  deep  wrinkles  of  the  skin,  whence 
rises  a  lliick  and  prominent  fold  extending  obliquely 
downwards  along  the  neck,  reddish-brown  mixed  witn 
blue,  and  marked  with  many  lines  of  small  black  liain. 
From  the  bright  red  upper  part  of  the  neck  the  colour 
:^radually  lessons  in  intensity,  fading  into  orange  and 
yellow  towards  the  lower  part.  Round  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  is  a  broad  ruff  of  soft,  downy,  deep  ashy-grey  fea- 
thers. Back  and  tail-coverts  bright  fawn,  becoming 
lighter  and  lighter  as  the  bird  grows  older;  quills,  greater 
ving-coverts,  and  tftjl-fcathers  glossy  black.  Legs  and 
L-laws  dusky  black,  sometimes  dirty  yeflowish-whitc.  Total 
length,  about  two  feet  and  a  half.  Across  the  expanded 
\rinB»,  more  than  five  feet. 

Yriutie  of  the  Vear,  ^-c. — ^Deep  bluish,  with  the  exception 
.£  the  antlomen  and  lateral  taiJ-coverts,  which  are  white. 
In  the  next  year  the  young  becomes  dusky,  marked  with 
ongitudinal  white  spots,  and  up  to  that  time  the  greater 
portion  of  the  head  and  neck  is  blackish  violet.  The 
colouring  which  marks  the  adult  is  assumed  in  the  third 
year,  excepting  a  few  black  feathers  among  the  upper  I 
L-ovcrts  of  the  wing.  | 

This  is  the  Cnzcaquatthtli  (Queen  of  the  Vultures)  of  i 
the  Mexicans  ^Hernandez).  Mr.  Bennett  remarks  tliat  its 
more  usual  name  in  tliat  country  appears  to  l)e  Tzopi- 
'ntl ;  but  this  Mexican  term,  according  to  Hernandez  and 
the  description  given,  appears  to  be  applicable  to  the 
Vuliur  aura.  Linn.,  and  not  to  the  Papa.  Indeed  the 
ligure  in  that  work  appears  to  have  crept  in  by  mistake, 
for  it  accords  not  at  all  with  the  description  of  the  Tzo- 
•ilotl,  and  appears  more  like  a  parrot,  especially  in  the 
ieet,  than  a  vulture  of  any  kind.  The  description  of  th« 
Cozquauhtli  in  John  de  Laet  agrees  more  with  the  Vultur 
itura.  Linn. :  he  also  mentions  the  Tzopilotl.  According 
to  Sonnini,  the  last  appellation  is  given  to  it  in  Guiana ; 
:u)d  in  Paraguay  its  name  is  Iruburuhicha,  at  King  of  the 
Vultures. 

Habits,  ii-c. — With  ft  highly  developed  sense  of  amelhng 
and  a  piercing  sight,  the  expanse  and  strength  of  the  wing 
of  the  Kin^  Vulture  enables  it  to  reach  a  lofty  height,  and 
there  reraam,  bringing  its  powers  of  obsen-ation  to  bear 
over  a  wide  tract  of  country.  Patient  tinder  hunger,  this 
vulture  is  said  never  to  attack  birds  and  quadrupeds,  how- 
ever small,  while  they  are  alive ;  though,  when  praised 
with  hunger  (torn  the  want  of  its  favounte  carrion,  it  will 
feed  upon  aoakes  and  lizards.    A  plentiful  and  inviting 


table  is  spread  for  it  during  the  summer  in  the  dried  up 
lakes  reeking  with  the  putrid  fish  which  have  there 
perished.  Perched  on  the  liighest  trees,  it  is  noet  fre- 
quently to  be  wen  alone  or  in  pain ;  but  in  Mexico  tra- 
vellers state  that  they  liave  seen  it  in  large  ikkcka.  The 
story  that  the  other  vultures  stand  patiently  by  till  this, 
their  monarch,  has  finished  his  repast,  appears  to  be  not 
without  foundation,  and  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  superior  strength  and  courage  of  tliis  species.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  tliat  tnese  vultures  make  their 
nests  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  tliat  they  lay  two  eggs. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Wide.  Occasionally  in  Flo- 
rida, in  the  United  States,  which  is  probably  the  northern 
limit.  Common  in  Paraguay,  but,  according  to  D  Azara. 
not  going  beyond  32"  S.  lat.  Between  the  linuts,  «»pe- 
ciallv  towards  the  central  parts  of  America,  it  appe am  to 
be  abundant.        t  ■•^Af  *> 
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V  Getter),  psg*  Zi 
Vaalt  [Limbitrg] 
Vacirius,  la 
Vaoein&rea,  lA 

Vaccination    [ Jenn*r  \  Small 

PoxJ 
\'acr!miun,  TA 

Vacuum,  or  Void,  2[4 

VadiliT,  LfUiiis  de,  Zfi 

Vaga.  Pi-tino  ilel,  Zfi 

Vagabond  fVAi^rant] 

Vd};{nulii«  [Limax,  xiii ,  48ft] 

Va^iinilinii,  12. 

Vn^rant,  22. 

VahiM,  hi 

Vahl,  Martiu,  dl 

V-iJilia,  .'•I 

VailUn'.  J.  F.,  ai 

Vai  lant,  J.  K.  V.,  £|2 

Vaillant.  S.,  8J 

Viilllnnl.  Y.  le.  83 

\'ai>4»bic«.  jr  V'tuMa>bika  [Saij- 
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Vaisoa  [Vancbuie] 

VakhUug,  ai 

Vakhusta,  fij 

Val  de  Pefiae,  a& 

VaUts, 

Valan9Ay,  or  ValenQBr  [Inthc] 
Valckrnaer,  L.  C,  84 
Valckeuaer,  Jao.  fifi 
Vaklai  [RuMia] 
Valdcnucit  [Vaudob] 
Valdos,  or  ValdcMO,  G.,  8Z 
ValcUvia,  fiZ 
Vuli  nce,  BZ. 
Valence  [Tarn] 
VaU-iicia,  83 
Valencia  del  Cid,  ffi 
Valfticieniu*a,  H9 
Vuluii»,  Flivius,  &t2 
Valentin,  Mciiii.'.  90 
Valentinian     FUvi>u.  ^ 


Valcntiniao  II.,  Flivius.  9(1 
Valenliniaa  III.,  Pbcfdiua,  9 
VaUnta,  91 
Valerian  [VHleriana] 
Valeriana,  91 
Valcriina  Offirinili^  32 
ValerianAceir,  22 
ValeriAiieila.  93 
Valrrianic  Arid, 
Valeri&niio,  P.  L.,  tU 
VaUiius  A'ntiaa,  Q..  M 
Vnl^iuit  Flaccita  [Flaccus] 
Valerius  Mixitniw,  lU 
Valerius  P«>|)l(cula  [Publiculaj 
Valtriii»  Piu!>u5,  M.,  95 
VaKr)-en-Caiix,  St.  [Seine  Ii»- 

fiTieur^l 
Val6n--ea-SanimB,  81.  'Sommel 
VaWeiut  [Valoio] 
ValeU*  [MalU] 
Valla,  LoivniD,  9^ 
Valladolid,  9^ 


Valladolid  [Mexican  Stalva] 

Valliria.  911 

Vallc,  Pittro  delle,  ilfi 

Vallej-s,  92 

Val  I  if  vo  ^Serria] 

Vallitn6n,  or  Vallisniiti,  A.,  99 

Vailiiiniria.  100 

Valiniki    [Sanitcrit  Language 

and  Litcratuie] 
Valnont  de  Botnbnre,  J.  C.,  100 
Valognet  [Mancbe] 
Valoia,  Le,  lliQ 
Valoiii,  Henri  <le.  IM 
Valoia,  Adrien  de,  101 
Vali^raiso.  Uli 
VaWha,  A.M.,  mi 
ValiL-UIllii,  Ifli 
Value.  lOa 
V..lv*U.  \M 
Valve,  UU 
Valve  (Botany),  ICi 
Valvulfna  [Foramiuir«'..i' 
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Vampire  (Zou\of^),  Lflfi 

Von  I  Armonia,  p.  3601 

V«n  Achfu,  Ilam,  10b 

V&ii4(liuin,  UHi 

\'anbcu{(h,  Sir  John.  1112 

\'an  Ceuten,  or  Keuieii,  Ltt- 

•lolph.  im 
Vancouver,  Grorgi',  IPS 
Vancouver  lulaiul  [North  Wc«t- 

crn  Territory] 
V«oda.  m. 
Van  Dale,  Anton,  1112 
VjnJali  [Teutonic  Nations] 
N'dndelli,  Dtimintc,  LiiH 
Vandcllis,  m 
Vandcr  Helit.  B..  lilH 
Vander  Hoyden,  Jan,  ilfl 
Vandcr  Meer,  Jan,  Llil 
VAiiderraeulen,  A.  F.,  1 10 
Vandcrmondc,  UJ 
Vand«t  Velde,  A.,  11 1 
Vnnder  Velde,  W..  Ill 
Vunder  Volde,  W.  Younper,  LLl 
Vauder  Werff,  Adrian,  ill 
V.indor  Weydc-,  R..  lU 
Van  Dirmea'c  Land[Ta)imiini,tJ 
Vandyck,  Sir  Antony,  LLi 
\'ane,Sir  licnry,  LLI 
Van  Effra,  Justus,  LL^ 
\',(nellus  [PloTcri,  xriii.,  2Hi] 
\'an|^.i,  1 
Van^u^ria,  LL5 
V^n  Ilclmont,  S.  J.,  LLj 
\'.in  Ilclmoat  [Cht:ini»try] 
Vanilla,  Ui 
N'anillices,  LLZ 
Vanini,  Liicdio,  LLZ. 
Vaniih  ( Mafhrmatics).  LLI 
Vaniihin^  Fractioaa  [Fractions, 

Vaniihing] 
Vaniihin|(    Point.   Line,  &e. 

[Per*pcctive] 
\'anloo,  Charlv!*  Andr£.  LLZ. 
\'anloi.i,  Jean  Ba^titte,  1  I  H 
\  antn under,  Caicl,  1  l.H 
V.innea,  LIS 

V^nni,  Cavaliefc  FrancMCO.  1111 

Viinni,  Gigvanni  lUttista,  i..'U 

Van  Oo«t.  Jacob.  liU 

Van  Oo«t.  Jacob,  Yuiin(;er,  IJil 

Van  Oi,  Pteter  Gerard.  l.'U 

Vantleb  [Waasilcli.n] 

Vansamer,  Paul,  1251 

VanSwictfn  [Swintca] 

Viinurchi  fSuto] 

Vanuilen,  L'icjb,  I'^O 

Van  Utrecht,  Adrian.  LU 

Va!»  Veen, or  Vaeniui.Olho,  ill 

VauvileUi,  Lui^i,  Lil 

Va])our, 

Vapour  Bath  [BathJ 
Vnr,  L21 

Varallo  [Setia,  Val  A<] 
Vnr&niaiis  I  Varamda'] 
Var&iiids,  1^ 

Varii)us  [Munitort ;  Varanidw] 
Varchi  [Segni] 
V«rchi,  Bene<letto,  LU 
VariniiiK,  Beriihardu«,  LU 
Vare«.e  [Coitiol 
Vaff^ai,  Luis  ue,  Lih 
Vari,  Lifi 
Vari.ihle,  LIS 
Variation,  Llfi 

Variation  of  the  C>)mpaii«.  122 
Variation  o(  tha  Muou  [Moan] 
Variations,  C-dculiit  of,  LiSi 
Varicvlla.  Ill 
VariL-oi*  Veini  [Veins] 
V.iriejjatiim,  iir  Mnrkiog',  1-12 
\'arie1i«>i,  LLi 
Vari^non,  I'ierre.  LLI 
Va'iilao,  ,\n:oinc,  LLL 
Varin<biaii4,  ii.) 
ViiriuUi  [Small  Pox] 
V.trii)laria.  LLj 
Variim,  L'iciii»,  Llil 
Variii,  liii 

Varix  [V«t«n.  Dlwawt  of] 
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Varlcy,  Juhn,.146 
VamiahTTJI 
V«tni»h-Tre«»,  Ul 
V^rotiri,  Alrsaandro,  liZ 
Varro,  M.  T.,  HI 
Vano,  P.  T.,  LIS 
Varvicite  [Maag»nese] 
Varus,  Qni&Ulius  [Hermann] 
V.-iaa,     Guativua  [Guitavus 

Krickson] 
Vaita  [Tistuet,  Vei;ctable3 
Vat&n,  Giorgio,  lik 
Vascular  Tissue  [Tissues,  Ve- 

gctable] 
Vasculare*,  149 
Vasei,  143 

Vassal  [Feudal  System] 
Vatsy  [Mame,  llanlu] 
Vater,  Johaan  S«veria, 
Valeria,  lh2 
Vatican,  Ihl 
Vatlnlus  [Cicero] 
Vattel,  Kmmericn,  L£i 
Vatiier,  Pierre,  Ihl 
Vauban,  S. !«  Prestra  de,  L^j 
Vaiicher,  Jean  Pierre,  liZ 
Vauchfria,  151 
V.iuriu&e, 

Vaud,  Canton  de,  UtSk 
Vaudville,  lii:! 
Vaudoii.  l<i- 
Vaults  [Tombs] 
VauqueliD,  Nieolaa-Loiiix,  IHZ 
Vanviliiers,  Jean  Francois,  L£Z 
Varassor.  l&l 
Vocchi,  Giovanni  de',  IfiS 
Vf  cchia,  Pictro,  IM 
Vec^ilio,  Tiziauo,  liid 
VeccUio,  Francescn,  IZQ 
Vecilho,  Or4ti  j,  LZil 
Vecellio,  Marco,  12X1 
Vecht  [Rhine] 
Vector,  m 
Ve.la,  LZJ 

Vedanta  [Sanscrit  Lan(;uage 

and  Literature] 
Veennu.  or  \\'earmg,  122 
Ve((a  Carpio,  F.  L.  F.  de,  IZZ 
Ve^a,  George,  123 
Vegetable     Butlers  [BuUcn, 

Vejjesable] 
Vej^table  Ivory,  LZ2 
Ve(p.'tabl«  Wax,  Ibil 
Vegetables,  Ve^-table  King- 

d>m.  IM 
Veifetatioa,  l&l 
Vegetiim,  F.  R.,  1S4 
Veinii  [Circulation  ;  Ileart] 
Veins,  l)iieaM>i  uf.  L8a 
Veins,  Mineral,  IM 
Velani,  or  Valonia  [Qnercus,  p. 

2141 

Vel&te*  [Turhinidas  xxv.  383] 
VeUy,  or  VelUi,  Le,  m 
Velazquex,  IM 
Veleia,  m 

VelelU  [Cirrhngrada,  yii.  200] 
Velez-Malaga,  IlLl 
Velino  [Rielo] 

Ve'.lftri  [Campagna  di  Roma] 
Vellore  fVelore] 
Vellum  [Parchment] 
Volly,  Panl  Kran9uis,  lSi2 
Velocity,  lil3 

Velocities,  Virti;al  [Virtual  Ve- 
locities] 
Veloro,  lil 
Velum,  L12 
Velutina.  LSI 
Velvet,  laZ 

Vena  Cootrarta  [TTydiodyna- 

mics,  xii.  3yOi  3 VI] 
Venafro  [Lavoro,  Terra  di] 
Venaissin,  Le  Cumtat  [Comlat 

(TAvignoD ;  Cumtat  Vcnaia- 

sin] 

Venant,  St.  [Pan  de  Calais] 
Vence  [Var] 
Vendcaa  War  rVend^e] 
Vt  ndfce,  m 
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VendAme  [Loir  et  Cher] 
Vendome,  Dues  de, 
Vendor  and  Purchaner,  2fl3 
Vends,  or  Wends, 
Veneering,  ilfi 

Vvncricirdia  [Sul:mvlilacca, 

xiiU.  15*1 
Veii*jid«er3l£i 

Vcucr&pii,  or  Venefirui>i«  [Li- 

lhophai;ida;  W'lierioa?] 
Veneti  [Morbihau] 
Venetian  School  afPainting,  ill 
Venezia  [Venice] 
Veiieti&no,  .\ntunio,  "1:1 
Veneiiino,  Domenicu,  'UL. 
Vencxi&no.  Agostiuo,  Jlfi 
Venezuela,  ilii 
Voiiin",  town,  222 
Venice,  Republic  of,  222 
Veni£ro,  Domenico,  '^4  1 
Venire  facias,  -'  J ■"' 
V^cnloo,  'lA^ 
V'cnosa  [Baoilicata] 
Ventiligt),  211 

\'cntilatiua  [Warming  and  Ven- 
tilation] 

VentimfgJia  [San  Remo] 

Ventricle  [Heart] 

V^entriculites,  2Aj 

Veutrilo'{uii»ra,  2A& 

Venue,  ilfi 

Venus,  planet,  2i& 

Veuu«,  Tran»it  uf  [Transits  of 
Mercury  and  Venm] 

Venus  (Malacolog}')  [\  cncridw] 

Venus  de'  Medici,  2i2 

Venusti,  Marcellu,  iilSl 

Vera  Cms,  'jriO 

Vera  Paz  [GiialemikU] 

Veragua  [  PanamH] 

Veranda.  2ol 

Veratria,  251 

Veratric  Acid,  231 

Veritrum,  211 

Veritrura  Album,  2^1 

Verb,  2iJ 

Verbasclna>,  2.'i:{ 

Verbascum  [ VcibwciiiirJ 

Verbena,  2jA. 

Verben&cea,  fLU 

Vercelli,  Sla 

V  erchnei  L'dinsk  [Siberia,  472] 

Verchuturie, 

V■crci^g^tor^x  fCa>iar] 

Verde,  Cupe.  lilaiidk,  '^''li 

V'erdegrii  [Copprr] 

Vcrden.  pniicipaUly,  2il5 

Verden,  town, 

Veideter  [Copper] 

Vcrdic  Acid,  25b 

Verdict  [Jury] 

Ver<lun, 

Vere,  Sir  Francis,  2111 

Vere,  Horace,  ^-'i? 

Ver^lius,  Olaus,  2iZ 

\'ergennes,  Comtc  de.  2iS 

Verheyen,  Philippui,  2flfi 

Vermauduia,  Le, 

W'rmes,  '..'fit) 

Verm£lu»,  iljfl 

Vermicelli,  26il 

Vertniculitc,  ^li  1 

VerniUia,  llil 

Vcrmiliun  [Mercury] 

Vermlani]  (.Sweden,  p.  391] 

Verncont,  'IM 

Vernal,  Vernal  Eq-iium, 

Vernation.  'JLA. 

Verui  t,  Claiule  Jusc;!!, 

Vemeuil  [Eure] 

Vernkia,  2£5 

Vernier,  '26^ 

Vernon,  Edward,  2£8 

Vernon  [Kure] 

Vernonia,  2fiH 

Vrrnoni&cete,  2hK 

VerOiia,  Delegasiune  di, 

Ver6na,  town,  2ii2 

Vrrontie.  Alcsnandro,  2Z1 

Veroniac,  PaulfCsgliaii,  Pa^o] 


\  eriinica.  2Z1 
Verri,  Piitro.  212 
Verri,  AlcMandro,  ir2 
Virrio,  Antfinio,  272 
\'£rrius,  Flaccus,  212 
Vi'r6cchio,  Andrea  del,  '272 
Vort(ica,  '21A 
Vorrucaria,  271 
Veisaiiles,  2ZA 
Ven>cd  .Sine  'Trigoaomclry] 
Version,  22u 
Verstegan,  Richard,  277 
Vtrtebra  [Skcl,  ti.u] 
Vcrtebraltna  [Foramiuiftra, 

Verlebriita.  221 

Vertex,  '277 
Vertical,  iZZ 
VerticilUis,  iZ& 
Vertigo,  21A 
Vertijjo  (/oology).  17 H 
Vcrtot,  R.  A.  do,  'Ha 
Vcrtue,  Gcorgi.',  17 't 
Verus,  Lucius,  2SiJ 
Venraia  [VerbcaaJ 
Vervicrs,  '2HCl 
Vcsiliui,  Andreas, 
Vesicaois  f  Blister^] 
Va«oul  r.Saone,  Haiiti  ] 
VeiipB»iliiiu»,  T.  F..  '2:i[ 
VesjieititiuuidsF, '.I^ 
Vesjiiila",  ''•'•1 
Veitpucci,  Atnetlgo,  2^■^^ 
Vesta,  '^ 
Vesta  (pUnet),  2S5 
Ve»1al,  2sii 
Vestibule,  '^hSi 
Ve»try,  iaz 
Vesuvian  [Tdocrasc] 
Vesiiviiis,  '2hk 
Vetch  [Tarea;  Vicieiv] 
Vrtl.-.ri,  Pi«tr«,2aa 
Vcvay  [VuudJ 
V«-xiu  [Nuruiaody] 
Viaduct,  1:M 
Viiiia[Kiitro  T)uero  e 
\'i.irtggio  [Lucca] 
Viatka,  21111 
\  mka,  Hi»foiy  of,  ^ 
Vibratuw.  221 
Viburntini, 
Vicar,  221 

\'ice  [Knpllsh  Drarti.i'' 
\'iceute  fPortUK'o 
Vicente,  Gil  [Gil  \  i.-  j 
Viccnza,  Delegaaiune  di,  ^''4 
Vicenza,  town,  22^ 
Vici,  AmliA*,  VMi 
\  Icia  [Vicet» ;  Tares] 
Vicie*.  22fi 

VicK,  Giovanni  Battista,  22  i 

Vic6a,222 

Vicq  d'Azyr,  Felix.  222 
Vicramaditya  [Hinduslaa,  sit. 

vi^rjF^L,n.,  in.,  iv.,  22a 

Victor,    Amadciia  [.Saidiuiait 
SUtes] 

Victor,  Sextiii  Aiiriiius  [Aore* 

liiii  Victor] 
Virt6ria  [Venezuela] 
VicuSa,  or  \'ic\igna  [Llama, 

xiT.  £3,  74] 
Vida,  MitrcoGir^latno.  3M 
Video,  Monte  [Montevideo] 
Vidua,  321 

Vifeche,  or  Vielia,  301 
Vienna,  322 

Vienna,  Treaty  of  [Treaty] 
Vicnne,  river  [Luiie] 
Vieniie,  department,  :iOfi 
Vieane,  Haute,  llflb 
Vicnne,  town,  2111 
Vierzon,  31] 
Vifta,  311 


VigaGauita,  31& 
Vigan.  Le  fGard] 
Vlgevano  [Mottara] 
Vigllius,  22B 
Vigndla,  G.  B.  32fi 
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V1ki>o1m,  Alphoa««  de*,  32Z 
VlRO,  JIZ 
ViKort.  N.  A.,  32Z 
Vii«  O&iiila  rViira  Gtoila] 
Vni  I,Uiul<,  322 
VilHine,  rivet  [France ;  IIU  «t 

Villa  d«  Leon  [Mrxicui  Statft] 

Villa  Franca  [Nice] 

Villa  Franca  «li  Pieioonta 
[Wltnrrol] 

ViUa  Uertndaa  [Mexican 
Statet] 

Villacitlro  [Sardfgna] 

Vtltacb,  circle,  32a 

Villach,  town, 

VilUtni,  Oiovauni,  228 

Villai«t,  Claude,  Xil 

Villara,  Louit  Hector,  222 

Villara,  Dominique,  ^Ll 

Viltfcrtia,  211 

Ville  [Rhin  Ba*] 

Vtllerranclie  [Uaronnc,  Haiile  ; 
PyriiUea  OrienUle«;  Rli5tie, 
depart  ment] 

Villctranrhe-aur-AveyroJi,  222 

Villeit),  or  Villain,  211 

Villenage,  333 

Villooeuva  (aeveral),  2£S 

ViltaD«iiTO  d'Agen  [Lot  et  Gu- 
ru anc  J 

Vill«n«uve>ks-Avignon  [GardJ 
VilWneuve-flur-Youue  [loune] 
Villier*  [Buckingham, dukr« of] 
Ville>«,  C.  F.  D.  de,  aOi 
VilloitoD,  335 
Vilua  [Wilnal 
Vimotitiera  [Orne] 
Vin&n  [Cvlumlids,  vii.,  3671 
Vinca,  336 
Viacc.  Sumuel,  33£ 
Vinccnnaa  [S«:iuo,  depattnaent] 
Vincent,  St.,  132 
Vinceot,  Kail  St.  [Jenria,  Johu] 
Vincant,  WiUiatn.  D.D.,  33Z 
Vinci,  Lioniidu  Ua,  32^ 
Vinculum,  311 
Vindulici  [VindelicU] 
Viudclicia.  311 
Vindeniiitrix  [Virj;o] 
Vindhya  Mountaiux  [Hindus- 
tan. «ii.  -Jill 
Vina  [VitiaT 
Vinegar,  2il 

Vinegar,  Medical  Pioperliet  of, 

Viiirvard,  3d2 
Vii.l,"2A2 

Viol  da  Gamba,  3^ 
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Viola,  or  Tenor  Violin,  342 
Vl»la  (botany),  2A1 
V'iullicear,  or  Viol4rle»,  311 
Vi.-lin,  3ii 
Violoncello,  3ifi 
Viotti,  GiuTunui-Baltida,  2dit 
Viper  [Viperida] 
\  ip^ridv.  Ml 

Vire,  2M 
Virao  ^Vireoninv] 
VirvoniiiB, 
Virgllitt,  3i3 

Virniliua,  or  Vcrijiliui,  P.  M., 

Virgflina,  or  Vergiliii*,  Poly- 
duru«,  3A£ 

Virgin's  Bo«er  [Clematis] 

Virgin  lilanda,  lltZ 

Virginal,  aiifl 

Virginia,  3111) 

Virginia,  ktalc,  3SS1 

Virginian  Sn«lc«-Koot  [Poly- 
gala  .Sunega] 

V'irgiuiui  rVirgin  «1 

Virginiiif  Rufua,  3ZJ 

Virgo,  213. 

Viriathun,  or  ViriStus,  222. 
Vlrola  Selifera.  373 
Virtual  Velocities,  -T'-t 
Via  Viva,  3iJ 
Vmcher,  Peter,  3ii 
Vikcher,  Corneliui,  362 
Viiconti,  dukua,  382 
Viacouti,  K,  <^.,  Sfli 
Viaconti,  F.  A.,  3^ 
Viscount,  255 
Vitcum  [MiuelloeJ 
Viieu,  3^ 
Viahn'u.  3iia 
Visier  [Viiir] 
Viain,  or  Von  Vi«n,  391 
Viaion  [Kyv;  Sight] 
Vinitation  [.\rchdeiicon ;  Binhop] 
Viailor  [Schoola,  Kuduwed] 
Vistula,  3a:i 
ViMjal,  3IL1 

Vit&cew,  or  Viuiferte,  222 
Viiali&n>i4.  393 
Vittfbvk  [Vitipvk] 
Vitillius,  Aulus, 
Vitello.  3Ili 
ViioiMk,  3aJ 

Vitrrbo  a  t"ivltB»ecchi«,  Delc- 

gasiuae  <li.  3!>fi 
Vi(erbi>,  town  [Vitcrbo,  '  Dela- 

gaiioue] 
Vitex,  2111 

vitia,  m 
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Vit6ria,  3<i9 
Vitr^  [lUe  ft  Vilaine] 
Vitrific.itioa  [Ciiass] 
Vitriticd  Fortt, 
Vi'ieoua  Humour  [Eve] 
Viliina.  llli 

Vitringa,  Camp6giut,  -iOl 
Vilriol,  liluv  (CoppcrJ 
Vitriol,  Orwn  I  Iron]  • 
Vitriol.  Oil  or(??«ilphur] 
Vitriol,  White  [  Ziuc] 
Vitidfiui.  P.  M.,  JM 
Vitry-sur-Maino  [M.irue] 
Virta-,  4S3. 
Vilteaut  [Cote  d'Or] 
Vittie-Vu\  r.  JflJ 
\'ivuriiiii,  Le.  -iO  ^ 
Vivurcs,  Fmnguin,  ^UU 
Vivarlui,  ^ 
Vlverr*  [VirerridB"] 
Viv£rrida>.  dlil 
Vivos,  John  Luui»,  111 
X'iviiVni,  \'inci'iilio,  111 
Viviauitc^lrnii] 
X'iviiTK  [\  ivariiis"J 
Vizagapatain  [Circars,  North- 
I'm] 

Viiir,  or  Vex ir,  J12 
Vlacq.  Adrian.  113 
Vlaardingen,  113 
Vladimir,  novt'toment,  113 

Vladimir  LillJ 
Vladimir  MoiKiraachna,  AH 
Vlie*iingi'n  (Flushing] 
VottiulzLMa,  dXa 
Vuchy&ceip,  llij 
Voet,  Gikbert,  ill 
Vogel.  Theodor,  HZ 
Vogh6ra,  Provincia  di,  ILZ. 
Vogulei  [Russian  F.mpire ;  Si- 
t.i'iin] 

Voice,  lUi 
Void  [Vacuum] 
Vuigtiuiid,  or  \ugtUnd,  4:il 
Viiii4)ii  [|»i're] 
Voisenon,  C  UL  Y.  di-,  i21 
Voitiire,  Vinci-m,  iLii 
Vulanus,  Andn  o",  123 
Volatile  Uili.  &c.  [Oils] 
Vol,  iito,  122 
Vo'gn,  Oil 
Vol;;sk  [Sarntow] 
Vulhyni  i.  lia 
Volk.uii.^iii,  1211 
VulkoovkuitL-,  13ll 
Voikov,  P.  G..  1311 
Volkhow,  river  [Ruaian  Em- 
pire] 

V  oUiry,  Cumte  dv,  i2il 
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Vologda,  112 
VoloK^ics  [Parlliia] 
Vulp&to.  Giovinni,  122 
Vulta,  Ali-saandro,  13J 
Vultography,  131 
Voltaire,  115 
Voltainn,  OM 
Vulterra,  AAl  1 

Volterra,  Daniel  di  [Ricciawlli] 
Vultzite  [Zinc] 
Volume,  443 

Voluntary  Settlement  [Settle- 
ment] 
Volfita  [Volutida] 
Volute,  112 
Vob.trlla  [Volutidic] 
Volutidx,  112 

Volutilithf*  (Foasil)  [Vululidsr] 
Volvo,  dil 
Volviria  [Volutidr] 
V'olvic  (Puv  de  IKiiiiv] 
Von  Visiii  [Visiiv,  V<<n| 
\'i>ndel,  Joosi  von  den,  111 
Vou6iier<  [Piuthid] 
Voorn,  ii2 

\'o]i()icus,  Fliviiis  [Augukin 

llislotia] 
Voroneti,  or  NVnronMch,  1^ 
Voiunikhin,  A.  N.,  113 
Vi.ri.t,  113 
Vortrx,  ly 
Vorticialis,  l&a 
Vus,  Mtirtin  (Ic,  4.',t> 
Viif,gL>K,  dL'|>,trtinetit,  111 
V^usi(<^s,  inountaiiia,  ij^i 
Vosi,  J.  ITilfill 
Vo,ikiii«,  Gt-rartl,  Ml 
V<^ii(is,  Isaac,  Jii2 
Vuti.ikfs  [Russian  Empire,  p, 

■.'171 

Vouet,  Simon,  1^ 

Voiiniuiir  [Arch,  p.  '2fil] 
Vow,  4li2 
Vowel  jAlldiaWt] 
\  rica,  IL  F.  di-.  dlil 
Viitii.  M.  G.,11U 
Vu  cau.  4<it 

Vidcanu  [Lipari  Islaudsj 

Vulfjate.  ifi'i 

Vul;  «ciila  et  Antcr.  ifi^ 

Viilpes  fFi*] 

Villi  lliii.  dlii 

Vulsella  [Malleacea ;  Margari> 

t.ic«a  J 
Vulture  [Vulturida] 
Viilt6rid»,  iM 
Viilvulinu  [FurAmir.irvra, 
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W  is  a  letter  which  performs  the  double  office  of  a  eon*  I 
aonant  and  a  vowel.    Accordine  to  the  decisive  experi- 
ments of  Professor  Willis    (.'ambrid^e  Phil.  Tram.,  iii.  ; 
231),  the  natural  order  of  Ihi-  vowek  is  /,  c,  a,  o,  w.  or  tlie 
reverse,  in  which  the  Bounds  must  be  understood  to  be 
tho^e -which  prevail  on  the  Oontintnt.   The  sounds  then 
of  t>  that  in  ec,  and  u,  that  is  rt^,  uc  ths  most  remote*  and 
the  attempt  to  pa^  with  mpidity  fWxn  eitiier  of  these  to 
the  otiiers,  n»ore  jiarticiilarly  1o  the  other  extreme,  ^ivcs 
an  initial  bn-athini^  wliicli  has  the  chara.tler  of  a  eon-  | 
sonant,  viz.  in  the  one  ease  <v-(>o.  or  t/ou ;  in  the  ulhi  r 
oo-ee,  or         Hence  it  m  that  the  letters  y  and  u-  appear 
SS  the  representatives,  sometimes  of  a  consonant,  some- 
times of  a  vowel.   The  English  character  tr  is  formed  by 
the  repetition  of  a  r,  which  itself  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
symbol  w,  and  that  again  has  in  all  probability  grown  out 
of  the  letter  o.    [Alphahkt.]  The  Anplo-Saxon  "alphabet 
enipli)ys  the  hynibol  p.    Inl^aMii  tho  r  m  «  e  -  < hmd 
pronably  the  power  of  a  u\  a  siiiipDrutioa  \', hii  h  at  oni-e 
aocouuts  for  tlie  use  of  a  common  eharaetei-  liir  llie  \uv,el 
and  coubonaut.    The  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets  Itad 
also  a  single  symbol  lor  Uiis  consonant,  which  oooupied 
the  uxth  maoe,  and  ii  oalled  digamma  in  the  fiornMr,  tnn 
or  wqf  in  the  latter.  Bat  in  the  Greek  alphabet  Uie  letter 

v.ont  out  of  Use.  and  ii  llH  icfon^  ciMiitniiiily  omitted  in  our 
Giamniars  of  that  iautruiuje,  alt  iiiiiuli  ilu'  L^ip-''  this  j)oi!it  in 
the  alphabetical  desiicnation  ul  iiun;l)ei>>  slill  lu'ars  evidenc  e 
o  the  original  jnisition  of  the  letter.  [  l)K..v.vtMA,]  Muht  of 
the  modern  languagesof  Europe  aredelieient  in  a  symbol  for 
thif  latter.  The  French  employ  w  hat  is  a  sufficient  thouglt 
a  dumsy  equivalent,  the  diphthone:  ou  prefixed  to  a  vowel, 
as  in  the  common  particle  out :  the  S]janianls  prefer  hu,  as 
in  huevo,  hueto.  In  this  way  the  map  of  the  I^cw  World 
often  gives  ti  sliuiony  <ts  to  the  race  of  Eurojjeans  who 
orii;inally  leHled  m  the  ecuuitry.  Thns  the  Indian  tril c 
which  has  lurnisbed  a  name  to  the  terriUiiy  l>eloti^iti<r  to 
the  United  Slates  now  called  Wisccnsin,  in  the  uM  tr.a[  : 
is  written  Uuiaconsin.that  country  having  been  fii>!  m  r .  1 
by  the  Fi-encb.  So  again  in  Mexico,  the  tovn  Chihuahua 
(pronounced  €!hiw&wa)  tells  us  that  its  name  waa  fitst 
written  l.-y  S-^  uuai  ds ;  and  the  ^alIU•  mnv  he  !-:ud  in  the 
inaj)  of  Peru  of  ti^e  liver  HuailnL^a  ;  and  tlit  numerous 
towns  eijmiiiencinp  with  the  saaiu-  >yll.d)le,  its  Huaiiea- 
velica,  Huunca^'o,  Huauuco,  Huaneaband>a,  ice.  Al  other 
times  the  SpaniArds  have  employed  the  lettcns  gii,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Ihe  different  rivers  of  Spain  Proper,  which  have 
prefixed  Uie  Arabic  word  guad,  denoting  water ;  and  this 
mode  too  of  representing  a  to  is  to  be  traced  in  Spanish 
America  in  Guamanga,  Guanca,  Guanearama,  Guatemala, 
&c.  Tlie  aiilient  Giei  k>  ai:  iin  ul'li  n  ]iri  fixed  a  simple  " 
to  represent  a  ic,  as  in  oiia.  ice.  [Diu.vmma.]  We  ha\  c 
hitherto  spoken  of  the  eonM»nantal  power  of  tin  ]«  lt»  i  :  its 
use  as  a  vowel,  so  far  a."»  our  own  lantruasre  is  eoneenied,  is 
contined  to  the  end  of  syllables;  and  ihew  is  always  an- 
other vowel  prefixed  to  it,  as  in  new,  law,  tkowt  but  in  the 
Welsh  language  it  is  employed  Vn  itself,  and  in  the  middle 
of  syllables  with  the  power  of  a  vowel.  Tlie  map  of 
Wales  will  furnish  abundant  examples,  a-s  Pwlheli,  Cwm- 
tydr,  Bettws  Llv.eli ..  r,  uitm  written  Loughor,  ice. 

Many  natioii.s  havi-  a  diliieuity  in  pronouncing  the  con- 
sd  iuntal  tc.  Tills  is  more  pailieulariy  the  ease  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  where  the  people  are  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  diii'vreiice  between  a  w  and  a  r,  almost  always 
aubstUuting  the  latter  sounds  or  what  nearly  approaches  to 
il  Hence  it  ii  important  for  the  philologist  to  distrust 
the  evidence  and  (utiei>in  of  a  German  schniar  uhcn 
these  i^ounds  are  in  stion  :  and  this  caution  naay  be 
more  inirtK  ul.irly  nr.  i  ll  la  leferenee  to  Gennan  v,  ;ii  lut^s 
upon  tile  Sanserif  language.  London  too  is  remarkable 
for  the  confusion  of  Um  aotinds,  though  this  eonfurion  does 
iMt  seem  to  arise  fh>m  any^  inabilitjc  to  pronounoe  either  a 
ta  or  a  «>,  each  being  substituted  for  the  other  mth  a  moat 
,  amusing  jperversity. 

Tlie  otncr  intorchanges  of  this  letter  have  been  already 
riven  vuider  the  preceding  letters.    SeeC,  ^4and7;  G, 
6;  H,  j7;  M,6  5;  0,$  11;  K,Hi  S.^^;  I>i^ 
Wt  befitva  there  art  knguagit  la  vrhMi  ti» 


consonant  y  is  interchanged  with  tp,  but  wa  i 

moment  recall  an\  iustanoei. 
WAADT.  fVun] 

WAAGE,  ISLA.NDS  OF.  rTRONDHiM!.] 

WAAL.    [Netiuri.vnds;  Khink.] 

WABASH.    [Mississipw,  River.] 

WACUKNDOaiFIA.  a  gewM  of planta  oao^d  after  % 
J.  Waehendorf,  professor  of  memcfaie  and  botany  at 
ITtrecht.  He  piibiished,  in  1747.  a  work  entitled  '  Horti 
Ultraieetani  Index.'  Under  this  modest  title  he  protected 
,!  iKW  -system  of  elxssilieation  of  plants,  in  which  he  ar- 
ranged the  veijetable  kingdom  in  families,  according  to 
the  structure  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils ;  i.T 
the  genera  and  species'  he  followed  Linnaeus.  In  1713 
published  an  oranon  on  the  wisdom  of  God  as  displavi  J 
in  the  vegetable  creation.  He  died  in  ITIW^  fifed  fl}^- 
six.  t  - 

The  iremis  Wacluiidorfia  belongs  to  the  natural  onlci 
Haeniodorueca'.  It  has  an  inferior  ttowt-r,  with  .siv  pei- 
manent.  withering,  iiTegular,  oblonir  puri-^ :  the  three  iijiner 
ones  most  erect«  of  which  the  tw  o  lateral  ones  lisve  each  a 
spur  at  the  base  ;  the  three  lower  ones  widely  spresdinir. 
The  stamena  are  three,  with  thread-shaped,  divaiicatcd. 
declining  fllamcHti,  riiorter  than  the  eorolla ;  the  MUmt 
i  blong.  incumbent.  The  ovar)'  is  superior,  roundi^,  with 
tliree  lurrows;  htyle  (bn  ad-shaped,  declining:  the  stigma 
simple,  tubular.  The  fmit  is  a  three-lol)ed,  trian?iilar, 
obtu.se,  compressed  capsule,  with  three  valves,  and  Wvtt 
cells.  The  seeds  an  soUtaiy,  rough  or  faaiiy,  andean< 
pressed. 

If.  thyrtifolia,  tall-cowering  Wachendorfia,  has  peren- 
nial smooth  leaves,  with  a  close  oblong  panicle.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thrives  wril  in 

trrceiihnu-es  in  this  country,  and  it  will  LCrow  in  the  opfi 
air  m  fine  seas>-ii>  m  May  and  June.  Tlie  flowers  are  of  n 
,  line  golden  enlmn.  'i  he  tuot  is  perennial.  ari(!(>i'n  s'tffrrn 
or  red  colour.  .Many  of  the  plants  bclongini:  to  Hannodo- 
raecir  yield  a  matter  iiicd  for -dyeing,  and  l)e  Candulli' 
remarks  that  it  is  prc^iabla  llie  speciea  of  Wachendoifia 
might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

panirufdlii,  spreadiiii'-jianicled  Waehendcfrfia,  has 
the  scape  niauy-spikt-d.  the  jjarii  h'  spreading,  the  kaves 
animal,  swcid  — l;ape.l,  ;»-nerved.  jihuted,  smooth.  Ittsaho 
a  native  of  ilie  Cape  ol  Good  Hhih!.  From  tlie  toloor  el 
its  root  it  is  sometimes  called  ilcd-buUl.  This  plar.f 
seldom  flowers  in  this  conntiy.  Its  flowemarelsurger  thin 
the  last,  and  of  a  deeper  c»-ange  tinge  on  ttie  outside. 

fF.  hirsula,  haiiy  Wacliendorfia,  has  a  manysjMked 
scape,  a  spreading  panicle,  and  sword-shaped,  lineftr,  I*- 
nerved,  plaited,  villous  kavc?.  It  w.as  found  a'  flieCsji' 
by  Thunberg.  It  is  distiniruishid  from  Ihe  other  specieii 
l)\  lis  narrow  leaves  covered  with  long  white  liain.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  bi  ight  yellow  colour. 

The  species  of  Wachendortia  may  be  propagated  bjf 
ofibets,  taken  from  the  heads  of  the  roots  in  the  begraainp 
of  autumn,  and  planted  hi  pots  containing  loam  mixed 
with  a  little  sea-sand. 

WACHTEU,  JOHN"  GKORGK,  a  di^tmLr  ii^iied  sebolar 
and  arclueologist,  was  born  at  .Memniini: -ri  in  Simbia,  in 
1073.     He  studied  classical,  oriental,  and  modern  Isn- 
guagcs,  and  became  early  known  for  his  learning;  he 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  numismatics.  Conibiniu;: 
great  sagacity  and  a  sound  judgment  with  an  extensivf 
stook  of  Imowledge,  lie  was  able  to  produce  wmka  sooe  of 
which  are  still  among  the  best  of  their  kind.   FV»r  «m« 
time  he  was  t  inployed  in  the  Miis^'iiiii  cf  .Vnti<i  H'ii  s 
Ik'ilin,  and  wa.s  eluiseii  iiieiuber  of  the  Royal  Acatl'  aiy  ' 
S;  •(  lu  es  of  that  eitv.    How  ever,  the  first  kings  of  Prn^'^s- 
Frederic  1.  and  Willi.om  L,  showed  little  disposition  t« 
promote  the  arts  and  aeieneea.  and  Wachte.-  lelY  Pru»iJ 
for  Leipog^  where  he  waa  appointed  flnt  Hbrsrian  svi 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Anuouittea.  He  died  in  ITBT* 
His  principal  works  are  : — 1,  'Glossarii  Gc^nBnic^&cBp<^• 
cimen  ex  ampliorc  Farrairine  deccrptum.'  I.eiprif.  17«' 
Svo. ;  this  wt.ik  was  the  loieruiiiier  of  'Glo-xs^uiiua  Gf'' 
manicum,  couUneus  Urigiues  et  Antiquitates  tottus  liu* 

guM  Ooanaiout*  I<«lpnft  1780-87,  a  vob,  M. 
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hh  principn!  work,  aivl  i;;  si  ill  cotisidorcd  a  standard  boot. 
Wachter  undcrslood  all  the  dialects  of  the  High  and  Low 
German  lan|[;uaires«and  he  had  also  a  complete  knowlodg:o 
df  the  Persiaa  laosuace,  which  enabled  tiim  to  eitabluh 
the  raeanins^  and  dymolojry  of  n  ^reat  minib«r  of  words. 
ffA  Wf|g  one  (if  tlic  ini'sl  ('i-tingnished  fcuuider'  of  the 
school  of  conipaiiilive  trruinin  u.  II,  '  Archftooln'/ia  Xum- 
mariii,' in  '  Nova  Aeta  Enulitoniin,' and  s<.'para1el}-, 
Lc'i]m^,  \7\n,  Iti).  The  chief  object  of  fins  work  was  tile 
«?xplati;ilion  of  the  diffieiOtios  connected  with  the  study  of 
unmisinutic^.  Iq  tlie  la»t  chapter  tho  author  disciibiics 
several  i>..s.sages  of  Ptiny  (JIM.  Nat.y,  coneeroin^  coins, 
ti^fji  ultfiough  theu  passKcrcs  had  already  been  illuM rated 
bjrciiiiiK'iit  men, such  as  Father  Haidouin  andothtfrs,  tJ>o  re- 
sults I'f  U  achter  \>  ere  iinu  h  more  .-ati-fa.  tory.  4, '  Naiiiine 
r(3.'  iipturiu.'  (Joiicdrdia.lJimiiiK-nturio  Je  Ijtesi*  ae  N  iitiiens 
I^inaevis  i]lu>lrata  e'  Tahalis  Actieis  depicla,"  Leipzi;;, 
lip2,  -Ito.,  without  the  author's  name.  Besides  thei»u  and 
OUier  vrortis  on  eimilar  subjects,  Wachter  wrote  a  great 
munbec  of  valuable  oiemoini  for  tho  '  Mittceilanea  Uero- 
Ononsia*  (first  series)  and  the*Nova  Acta  Eniditonim,' 
such  :u  'Tyrannuii  in  Veteri  Gemma  monsfioso  cf  p  it.  ii- 
♦oso  cmblematr  itprai  Mjntat.u'-  '  IVj  Aiphabetu  NaUuue  et 
LIUraium  non  Xaluialiuiii  a  XaUi: iiiilnu Orijjine  Animad- 
ve|>)iouei> ;'  'Ail  Dis-er'ali.  ii>  ii:  Knuiilnni  Viri  C'lari!>»iini 
Sw  t;ntoni  dc  Lingua  EUimatf,  vvr.  .'iiiiiulatiuucula,'  Ou:. 
la  litt  JasL  will  yVacblec  leil  the  MS.  of  hia  great  Glossary, 
Which  he  had  enriched  vfrith  notes  and  numerous  additiona, 

to  Lh''  lilirarv  of  hi.s  native  luwn,  Mi'ininitnTeii,  v.li.'ir  ii  is 
s(in  k>  pt.  Dther  viiluable  liiijiui^ilie  ru>.3eitatiu:i3  iii  MS. 
af^  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Drestlcn. 

/Til.  Ileiri  r,>.  7' '/  .  \al.  iv.,  p,  453,  &c. ;  Kbert,  All- 
geiif'iiii'if  Pt'  Ir  ,1.1  hi  ^i/tes  l/jionA 
^,W'ADJ>LNCjL  LI  Ki:,  a  Komaa  CatbflJio  priest  of  great 
teaming  and  ability,  was  bora  at  Waterford,  in  Ireland, 
I6tli  October,  1588.  Having:  been  sent  abroad  in  his  f.f- 
teeutliyear  to  complete  his  education  for  the  eccleyiaiitical 
I  lu^L•*^lOIl,  he  fii-bt -spent,  nix  months  at  an  Irish  seminary 
LtluUkjiOij  tu  Ilje  Jesuits  at  Lisbon ;  and  then.  Iiavint; 
joined  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  in  KKfc'j,  he  contiiuKd 
h'u  studies  in  their  convents  at  Liria,  at  lasbon,  and  at 
C!oinibra. .  On  taking  priest'n  orders  he  went  to  Salamanca, 
ai)d,  after  rcucUnff  for  aame  timo  in  thai  tuuveiaUy*  wia 
n^e  euperintendant  of  Uie  «tudents  and  teetnrer  in  di- 

\init\'.  la  tin -.L-  liffiees  he  acquitted  himself  sa  much  to 
tUc  jsu'uiJacljuu  of  the  lieaiis  of  liia  oulei.  tiiat,  in  1C18, 
when  Autbuny-i-Trejo,  tiie  vii  :u-i;i  iieiai  of  the  Fraucis- 
cau»,  was  j)romoN-d  to  the  bipiiopnc  of  Cartairena,  and 
6cnL  a*  le^ite  liuiu  Piiilip  III.  uf  .Spnia  to  J'opc 
Paul  V.  ibr  the  seltiameat  .ttf  (ho.diapute  wiiich  diviUiid 
Ihtft  Kofltdsh  Chnvdi  about  tho  isnmunilate  conceDtion  of 
Ue  A'ilKin  Mary,  he  took  Wadding:  with  him  to  Kome  as 
cnapiaiii  to  the  embuj»sy.  an  appointment  of  distinction 
iu;d  influence,  whicii  wiu>  eovcied  by  the  iinwt  emnutit 
members  of  the  order.  Wadding  ilid  not  -sjiend  his  time 
in  idleness  whil«  holding  tbis  office :  the  residt  of  his 
reaearclies  in  tiie  iibratias  ifoi  only  of  Rome,  but  of  Assisi, 
Perugia,  Naples,  and  many  other  etttes,  was  tlie  publica- 
tion at  Louvaiu,  in  1624,  of  a  history  of  the  embassv,  in  a 
folio  volume,  entitled  '  I^egatio  Phiuppi  IIL  et  Tv.,  liia- 
paniae  Resrum,  ad  Saucti.ssinios  D.  D.  I'anlum  V.  et  Gre- 
gurium  XV.  et  Uriiauuui  ^'111.,  pro  detinienda  L'ciitroversia 
Conceptionis  B.  Miuiae  Virginis;  per  ilhi.stii.ssnuuni  An- 
tbonium-a-Trejo.'  He  had  also,  before  thi.s  threat  wurk 
TippwrT''.  wiiUen  three  jxaraphlebi  on  the  point  in  contro- 
vai^T'}  Md  AlthooKbr  aAef  the  biabop  of  Cartagena 
returned  to  Spain,  tne  whole  ivdsfat  of  tho  negotiatiou, 
1  i:aW  o->ir  tiominally  tn  the  Spanisli  arabast>ador,  the  duke 
oi  AiljU4uerque,  re-icd  upuii  his  shouldci-».  he  tound  lei.mre 
to  carry  ihiouKli  the  press,  and  to  write  a  learned  iutro- 
duclioq  lo,  the  jjreat  Hebrew  Concordance  of  Maruis  de 
Calasio^  v^iiieh  aceoniint;ly  iippeared  at  Hume,  in  4  \o]h. 
Colu>»  in  ItUL  Dti  Calatuo  aad  died  at  Itome  after  cora- 
pletliw  hi*  niwuscript,  and  the  funds  fur  printing  Uie  work 
were  obtained  on  tne  application  of  Wadding  (torn  Paul 
y.  i(pkd  BeBiM:nu»-ik4ienua,  tin-  general  of  the  Franciscans. 
A  second  and  .snpiTiur  hIiikhi  of  this  Concorilance  was 
putyiished  at  Londu!!.  ui  4  vol-.,  lolio,  in  1747  and  loliowuiu: 
yoBT^  under  ine  eme  Oi  tlie  Rev.  Wiliiarti  Koniaine. 
WoAiUing  also  prepared  an  etlition  of  certmn  writings  of 
St.  FnuMli  from  mauuscrii^s  in  the  libraries  at  Rome, 
whMi  «!•»  biwfbfc  out  at  A^wen  in  1683^-  under  the 
title  of '  Saneti  mnoisci  libri  Trea.*^  He  spent  the  rest  ot 


his  life  it  Home,  where,  in  IG^i.  he  founded  fiM«jBi|fl 
of  St.  Isidore,  for  the  education  of  Irish  students  of  tM 
Franciscan  order,  and  where  be  was  also  instramental  id 
procuring  (he  estabbshmeat  load  endowment  of  various 
otiier  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  theological 
IcarninEf.  From  1630  to  1634  he  held  tho  appointment  of 
procurator  fur  the  Franciscans  at  Kome :  niid  in  1045  he 
wa-t  a|>jK)in1ed  vice-commissary  of  hi•^  order,  but  resigned 
that  (b^rnity  ni  IftlK.  ()(  several  other  works  which  he 
edited,  the  most  important  is  a  complete  collection  of  the 
writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  which  appeared  at  Ijron  in  1698^ 
in  12vols.  folio,  new  of  great  rarity.  Of  his  ongittdiMarks, 
the  greatest  is  his  '  Annales  Minorum,  sen  Historia  Trium 
Ordinum  ft  S.  Franciseo  institutortim.'  wliich  was  printed 
in  R  \  u\-.  fd.in.  llie  fu>.t  seven  at  I.yon,  in  1(;47  ami  follDwing 
years,  tlie  eightli  at  Rome  m  iG.">4.  There  is  a  second  ana 
improved  edition  of  this  work,  broiipht  out  un/ler  the  tare 
uf  Joseph  Maria  Funseca,  in  19  vols,  folio,  at  Rome.  1731" 
1744 ;  and  a  Supplement  to  this  was  pablidied  In  one 
volume,  folio,  at  Ivome,  in  1806,  a  posthumous  work  of  a 
Firanciscan  named  Joannes HyadnthnsSharalen.  Wadding: 
also  published  at  Rome,  in  1  m>\.  folio,  in  ICTa),  a  valuable 
bibliographical  history  of  the  Fr.anciscan.':.  under  the  title 
of  *  Scriptures  Ordini.s  Minorum.'  To  th;-  a  sujipk-ment 
was  publislu'd,  in  1  vol.  4to.,  at  Salamanca,  in  1728,  by 
Friar  Joannes  k  Divo  Antonio.    Wadding,  after  declining 

I  the  offer  of  a  oardinai'a  hat,  died  i:t  Rome*  18th  Novettbcr. 

I  1657.  '    '  ■  ' 

WADSRS,  or  WADING  BIRDS.  [GiUlub:  OftiUiAU 

TORtS.] 

I  WADHAM  Cor.T.F.GE.  OXFOim,  wa.s  foimded  by 
Niehola*  Wadham,  of  Mcrilieid  in  Somersetshire,  and 
Dorutliy  hiii  wife,  in  1612,  for  a  warden,  fifte^a  Hftlkniik 
fifteen  scholars,  two  chaplains,  and  two  clerks. 

Tht  Fellows  are  elected  flrom  the  Bdiolait.  and  af^  Itl^ 
pcrannuated  on  the  completion  of  eighteen  years  from  the 
expiration  of  their  recency.  The  Scholar*  must  be  natives 
of  some  ei.iunty  ■/f  Cireat  Britain,  and  not  have  exci'cded 
their  niiuteeuih  }eKr  at  the  time  of  their  election  ;  natives 
uf  l.s-ex  and  Sonierset-nhire,  and  persons  of  kin  to  the 
Founder,  if  duly  qualified,  are,  in  certain  cases,  entitled  to 
a  preference.  ' 

There  are  ten  exhibitions  founded  by  Dr.  Humphrey 
Hody ;  four  for  the  study  of  Hebrew,  ana  flx  for  the  study 
ofGieek,  The  exhibitioners  are  rx.imiiied  once  in  every 
Term  by  the  Re^'ius  Fioi'es.-iors  of  those  lani;u.'>.s:i's.  There 
are  also  other  Exhibitions  civeii  bv  ni>hop  I.i-~le.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Maddux,  ke.,  lot'ether  w  ith  one  for  the  si  inly  of 
Botany,  beque  iUied  by  Richard  Wamcr,  Esq.  But  t!;e 
greatest  benefactor  to  the  colleen  wan  the  Kev.  John 
Wills,  D.D.4  Warden,  who  died  ra  1806,  and  left  by  hh 
wiU,  subject  to  legacy-tax,  besides  considerable  sums  for 
the  augnientalion  of  the  Wardenship,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Wardens  lodgings;  ItK)/.  a  year  for  a  Ijiw 
Exhibition  for  a  Fellow  ;  '2l)L  a  year  for  a  T.iiw  Flxhibition 
to  a  Seliolar  ;  ItXJ/.  a  year  for  a  Medical  Exhibition  ton 
Fellow;  and  Ju/.  a  yeai-  for  a  Medical  Exhibition  to  n 
Scholar.  He  also  bequeathed  31/.  10*.  a  year  to  a  Dhrhiity 
Lecturer  and  Preacher ;  75/.  a  year  to  one  superannuated 
Fellow  ;  and  DO/,  a  year  to  t  second ;  and  appointed  the 
college  his  residuary  legatee. 

The  patronage  of  Wadham  Colleee  consists  in  the  rec- 
tories of  Ikoralcy  par\  a,  and  Fryeniing  alias  Ginge  Hos- 
pitid,  \Nitlt  the  vicarage  of  Hockleigh  in  Essex  ;  the  rec- 
tory of  Bourton  on  the  Water,  with  the  ehapelries  of  (Jiap- 
ton  and  Lower  Slaughter,  ana  the  vieamge  of  Southropp 
in  Oloueeetenhti* ;  the  iectoii«i  of  Maperton  and  lim- 
mingtonin  Somerset;  tbo  rectoiy  of  Esher  in  Surrey  ;  the 
vicaraere  of  Wadhunt  in  Sussex;  and  the  rectory  of  Orehes- 
ton  Si.  Georce  in  WilKhire. 

Among  the  more  distinguished  members  of  thi^  College 
were  the  bi>liojw  Wilkin-s,  .Spmt,  and  Seth  Ward,  Sir  ('hns- 
iopber  Wren,  VVilmot  earl  of  iiuchester,  Huuipluey  Uody* 
already  mentioned.  Dr.  Bei^amin  Kennicott  the  collator 
uf  the  Hebrew  KMUnuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  Hanit 
the  author  of  'Hermes,*  Trofessor  White,  and  Richardsor 
till'  anttuir  of  the  Per>ian  Dictionary. 

'1  i,e  liuildiiigs  of  tlu.s  College,  tiie  nn  i>t  unii'omi  of  any  in 
the  Uuivei^ity,  are  comprised  in  an  i  \ti  (isi\e  ipiailiangJe, 
idiout  one  hundred  and tJiirty  feet  square,  of  modern  (lolliic, 
entered  Ihnniu'h  a  gate  under  a  tower.  Three  hides  of 
tins  ouadjangle  oeutaia  obambers  for  the  Society  and  thn 
Warfkrf*8  lodgings,  and  on  the  east  side  arc  tlie  hidl  and 
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cbapcl.  The  Libran-  nnd  Chapel,  extending  fiurtwttfd, 
fqn"  bides  of  an  inner  or  panlcn  court.  A  portico  in 
tjic  centre  of  the  east  side  of  the  great  qnadmnpip  i«  orna- 
niented  by  ihc  royal  nnm  in  sculpture,  and  statues  of  kin^ 
Jamet  I.  and  or  Nicholas  and  Dorothv  Wadham.  Nicholas 
il\umour,  holding  a  model  of  the  college  in  hia  huuk 

The  expense  of  building  this  college  "i«  recorded  5n  ft 
luanuserijif  folio  of  abor.t  two  liinnlrcd  and  fifty  passes. 
The  cost  of  t)iii'<linE:  was  lO.HlG/.  7v.  The  sum  total, 
inelui!in£;  the  kjtcln'n-fumitiirc  nnd  coUv^e  pMe*  11)300/. 
llie  whole  was  defrayed  by  the  foumlirss. 

This,  rollcge  was  built  upon  the  site  of  Uie  antient  houBe 
oT  the  Augustine  Frian.  The  Royal  Society  had  its  origin 
ialhis  college,  and  field  its  eariieat  litting^  fixMtt  1658  to 
ld."n.  in  the  great  room  over  the  gatemy,  t»en  pBit  «C the 
W;w(lcti's,  Dr.  Wilkins's,  lodgings. 

The  mimlicr  nf  Mcmheraoil  the  boofcf  of  fUbConege, 
Dee.  31.  1812,  wa-s  JT'.). 

Cdqtch's  llisl.  t/  tho  Coflr^rs  nnd  Hails ;  Chalmers, 
College  (utd  Halls  qf  Osfor<Ciu,  403-416 ;  iTigrara  *  Me^ 
mprMi  (/  (h/ord,  toI.  0. ;  Oajbrd  UniverHtf  Cdmianh 
Ibr  1843,  pp.  333-339.) 

WADSTK.N-V.  [Sweden.] 

M  ADSTROEM.  CARL  BERNS,  was  botn  at  Stock- 
holm, in  the  year  1710.  He  entered  the  Swedish  service 
as  an  eiiiciiieer.  \\\^  acquirements  in  niineialopy  and 
mechanics  procured  for  him  r  1707-8)  the  direction  of  the 
works  at  Trolhaetta  on  the  Wener  canal.  In  17(>!)  he  was 
aj>poiDtodsupierinteDdant  of  the  copper-mines  at  Atveda- 
borfr.'  wu  aubsequently  promoted  to  be  chief  director 
of  the  Royal  Assar  and  Reuiiiig  Office,  and  ei\ja!)red  the 
confidence  of  the  fcin^. 

While  thus  steadily  advancini*  in  his  professional 
career,  Wadstrocm  found  leisure  at  inUrvals  to  visit 
manv  parts  of  Europe.  He  had  contracted  that  prejudice 
against  commerce  and  commercial  men,  so  natural  to  an 
Individual  has  been  highly  educated,  and  vrhme  ex- 
perience of  imictical  life  has  been  gained  principaUy  in 
flic  disciplined  service  Of  a  government. '  Hla  entmniastic 
and  iniaijiriativo  turn  of  mind  had  adopted  many  of  the 
\i('ws  of  ll.iynrtl  and  ]{.,iisscau.  It  is  also  allege'd — with 
wl.at  deprpe  of  truth  unrertain — that  the  tenets  of 
fi M  ilciiljurir  had  made  some  impression  upon  Wadslrocm. 
T!,'  lliis  a-,  it  may,  he  conceived,  about  the  bcciiming 
of  1787,  the  idea  of  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 
The  botanbt  Sparrman  imd  the  mineralogist  Arrhenivi* 
were  persuadecl  to  accompany  liim;  and  Gnstavna  III. 
sdvnnced  Omds  for  the  evpeditmn.  M.  de  8MSI,  flwediah 
niiiii?,tcr  at  Paris,  entered  zealously  into  the  project,  and, 
niaiiiiv  through  his  instrumentality,  a  free  passage  in  a 
French  ship  from  Hfivre  to  Senegal  was  obtained  Ibr  the 
tliree  as.sociatc8.   They  sailed  in  August,  17H7. 

Aflcr  their  arrival  at  Seneg:il  they  made  Beverat  eseo^ 
sioui  in  tlie  Tieinitir  of  St.  Louis,  but  finding  the  obstadca 
in  the  way  of  thdr  advance  into  the  interior  inminnonnt- 
iblc,  they  repaired  to  the  Engliah  aettlement  at  Sierra 
I-ootie,  in  hopes  of  findine  there  the  means  of  carrying 
il-.i  ir  iutenlians  into  effect.  Here  a^nin  they  were  dis- 
appointed, ai^d  they  left  the  colony  for  England  towards 
tfc  close  of  17«8. 

Tlic  question  of  tho  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was 
anxioualv  di^cussed  at  the  moment  of  thcsf  arrival. 
Wadstroem  had  viuted  London  two  yen*  tailler,  nnd  mn- 
Iracted  some  acquaintances.  As  soon  as  it  was  Icnown 
that  he  and  hi>  companion  Sparrnumn  were  just  returned 
from  the  coast  of  Atriea,  they  were  invited  to  tjive  evi- 
dence, in  Itie  first  [  lacp.  I  cfnre  the  pri\y  ecinril,  and 
afterwards  before  acommitico  of  the  Hduse  of  (  "omnions. 
WadiilOem  now  set  idmself  for  the  fir^t  time  to  study  the 
rfnv^  qioestion  with  earnestness  and  attention.  Aa  mi^t 
have  been  antidj^ted  from  his  turn  of  nrind,  the  inqmiy 
terminated  in  his  becoming  a  ifealous  advocate  of  Hm 
vie\Ys  of  Clarkson,  Granville  Shame,  and  Wllberforee.'  In 
the  course  of  the  yer.r  17*^0  he  published  '  Olwenations  on 
the  Slave  Trade,  and  a  Description  of  some  part  of  the 
(-'(ixst  of  Guinea  during  a  Voyaco  m  -.  ie  in  17f'7  and  17RS, 
in  company  with  Dr.  A.  Sparrman  and  Captain  Arrhenius.' 
Tills  iii  a  mere  occasional  pamphlet,  published  to  promote 
the  views  of  the  slave-trade  aboUtiomsts. '  From  an  ndver- 
tlsement  at  the  end^  we  learn  that  the  aollMr  htd  utreadjr 
givcn  to  the  world  'Two  Views  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea, 
with  separate  Dcscriptioiu,  embellished  with  four  small 
{nbtsiT  and  from  RhlilcUttrtil  rtvaAtttMlMdyflfllie 


pamphlet  we  learn  that  he  contemplated  publishing  the 
whole  of  his  voyage.  This  latter  undertaking  va«  ne?<r 
realised. 

In  his  '  Observations  on  the  Slave  TraHe,'  the  idea  of 
establishing  eOloaiea  on  tlK  west  coast  of  Aiiica.  s«  n 
means  of  eivihzing  the  natives  and  ultimately  dflilM|gnag» 
the  slavw-tnide,  anpean<1o  have  been  ttbMm  oilt.te  fhe 

first  time.  The  hint  was  acted  upon,  and  to  it  we  are  in 
del>ted  lor  llie  Britisli  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone  (on  its 
present  footing^  and  for  that  on  the  isluiul  of  Bulama. 
To  tlie  discussions  which  arose  in  the  course  of  realizing 
thb  project  we  are  in  all  probability  indebted  for 'An 
£^y  on  Qdonization,  particularly  appUed  to  the  Wtstem 
Coast  of  Aftica,  with  some  free  ThoogMa  onCdoniutioa^ 
and  Commerce;  also  brief  Descdptiona  oC  the  Colonies 
already  ftnvned  or  contemplated  in  Africa,  including  those 
ofSierm  Leone  and  Bulama.'  The  first  j^artof  this  work  ap- 
peared in  17^M.  fbe  sceond  part  early  in  1795.  The  book  is 
not  without  sig;i'^  ul  "alent ;  it  bearaampletmces  of  enthu- 
siastic benevolence,  but  its  views  are  orndcin  the  last  tie? 
gree.  The  early  pejudices  of'jtfM  aMAfaar  tgainst.  eom^ 
neree  had  been  modified  'fmrnmaSam  with  bettiS' 
eeononrisla,  bnt  not  bbBtemted.  His  oM  and  new  prin< 
ciples  contend  for  mastery-  in  the  most  bewildeinsg  manx 
ner.    He  contradicts  himself  in  many  places.     ••    "  <^ 

The  deva»t.-itiri;i  of  Sierra  Lrone  liy  a  French  squadron 
(1704)  anpears  to  have  supplied  the  inducement  which 
carried  \Vadstroem  to  Pans  in  1705.  lie  memorialized 
the  Director)-  and  the  ieoislative  body  in  that  year,  urging 
an  agreement  between  nance  and  England  to  recognise 
in  ftiture  Sierra  Leone,  Bolana,  and  any  simtlsr  aetOe- 
mento  that  might  t>e  made  in  AlHca  as  neutral  tenitoiieA 

In  1796  Waclstroem  induced  his  old  friend  Do  Rtarl  to 
strengthen  his  rppresentntions  by  a  letter  to  Lacroix.  the 
minister  fm  foreiu'n  affairs.  Their  united  representations 
were  fmitless.  The  accession  of  Talleyrand  to  office, 
whose  predilection  for  coloniting  wlss  Imown,  appears  to 
have  sHmuJated  WadstrooM  10  another  edfoit.  in  1796 
he  pnbfhihed  a  brief  shetdiof'Birhlsloty  of BfomrlMnd 
ancl  Bulama.  appended  to  it  I>e  Stacl's  letter,  and  one  from 
Afielius,  a  Swedish  iiaturahst,  who  had  been  in  Sierra 
I.*one  at  the  lin.e  the  colony  was  attacked  by  the  French; 
and  also  an  aljstraet  of  his  own  essay  on  colomration,  and 
dedicated  the  whole  to  the  minister.  The  only  etfect  of 
this  publication  appears  to  haye  l>cen  the  cxeitiog  the 
Chief  Consul's  curiosity  to  see  Wadstroem's  essay.  "Rie 
interruption  of  all  communieatiottwilh  BngI— d  sudeted 
It  imnosrible  to  procure  his  boolt  from  this  ^odntafy; 
and  Wadstroem  had  the  stratification  (to  him  it  wm  a 
gratification,  for  he  admired  Bonaparte)  of  presenting  to 
the  Freiieli  ruler  the  only  copy  in  France. 

Wadstroem  did  not  long  survive  this  incident :  he  died 
of  a  pulmonary  consumption  in  the  spring  of  1799.  Hia 
only  pnbHeations  are  the  worfca  mentioned  above.  Aolii 
tfaem,  itaai  some  pa.<sa^es  inMsevMeiieebelbtetherelwi- 
trade  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  a  notice 
of  his  life,  by  Helen  Maria  Williams,  in  the  '  Annual  Bio» 
erraphy'  for  1709.  and  from  a  memoir  in  the  '  Biographst 
Umverselle,"  bv  .lacoti,  ttiis  sketch  ha.s  t^een  compiled. 

WAEL.  or  WAAL,  CORNE'LIUS  DE,  a  clever  battle- 
painter,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1594.  He  was  the  son  and 
pupil  of  John  de  Wael,  a  good  fignrv-painter.  Comeliila 
vent  withbte  brother  Lnon^  a  landaespe^^ 
with  the  Intention  "Of  Teidsioing  only  a  Miort  'nme  'l)mi% 
and  then  of  visiting  Rome  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Soma 
of  his  pieces  however  being  very  much  admireti  in  (ienon, 
he  was  intU'ced  to  remain  there,  and  he  found  craplo]^ 
ment  for  sixtei  n  years.  He  painted  pictures  of  variona 
descriptions,  but  he  excelled  chiefly  in  land-'Snik'ti^ 
fights,  in  which  he  always  hiliiiihiniil  a  j^msl  Miij  mi 
excellent  figures  of  a  small  site.  De  Waal  al  leal  sMlsn 
Rome,  but  found  the  climate  disagree  whh  him,  andiw  !•> 
turned  to  Genoa  after  a  year.  He  was  induced  howavfer 
to  tiT  a  second  visit  ;  ami  at^cr  returning  a  second  tirate  to 
Genoa  for  a  short  period,  he  went  a  third  time  to  Rome, 
where,  says  Soprani,  he  died  a  A  w  days  alter  lus  iirrivai,  in 
1662.  Hjs  best  pieces,  says  Houljraken,  vrere  painted  for 
Philip  ni.  of  Spain,  and  for  the  duke  of  Aanehot  ' 

LoMB  de  Wael  was  bom  lilwwiaa  s>  Aatia^to-lflW. 
Afltei'  he  hriffvt^eeived  sobm  Insf iwetloirflNnn  Ms'flMiist^  be 
studied  with  .T'^hn  Breugel,  and  painted  many  pietnres  in 
his  style.  _ Lucas  liv«l  in  Italy  with  his  brother,  and 
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mS  in  oil.  J.neas  returned  to  Antwerp  about  1860; 
vrhen  h«  died,  Uoubiukea  luw  not  mentioned.  Pilidog- 
toti  s '  Dictioaaiy'  («L  leSB)  ([ites  ie76  m  the  dito  «f  lii 
death.  ■  •  ■  ' .  :     ..  i .        ,  . 

ConMUui  deWMl  ckMaMT  gMi  fMea  lAarrlrfi 

>>w]tf]gi»  mmmSl  wuAjHttt  of- dried  paste.  «Wdi  fa- 
aied  to  fluten  letten.  Tne  piece  of  consecrated  cake 
whioh  is  pven  bv  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  rxtreme 
unctii.n  i^  also  cnllMi  a  wafer,  and  thin  c^ike  formed  into  a 
roll,  and  called  wafers,  Ls  still  sold  by  pastrjcooka.  In 
fuel  thr  word  wr.s  used  in  England  to  lignif^  a  thin  cake 
long  before  wafen  ibr  Maliny  Icttaa  wweiMnroiiledt  A 

is  the  name  frive-i  !n  the  Germans  to  a  thin  cake 
with  flour,  eggs,  su^ar,  vVc. ;  the  Dutth  ciiil  sucii  a 
cake  fn/-/,  and  the  Danes  riijf'f/.  Tlic  French  call  it 
^au/re,  and  Uiis  wotd  is  incorrectly  given  in  some  French 
dictionaries  as  the  (randatioD  «f ■  the  fngltah  word  wafer. 
Th«JfVcnch  name  for  a  wafer  is  pain  d  meh$kr%  wi  inf«ni 
mn  pahu  d  cacAeier.  The  Anslo-SuNM  alao  bad  the 
MUn  n^U.  By  the  following  extract,  ^;iven  in  Peck's 
Dwiderata  Curiota,  toL  ii.,  p.  it  appears  that  the 
thin  cake  called  wafers  was  ^ven  with  wine  at  funeral 
entcrtiiinmenfs  :— '  1671,  Jan.  2,  died  Mr.  Cornelius  Bee, 
bookseller  in  Little  Britain  ;  buried  4  Jan.  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew h,  wilbout  aermon,  without  wine  or  wafers ;  onely 
gloves  and  TfMamlqr.* 

-  To  mk*.  oDonon  wafers,  a  liquid  naitt  b  made  with 
llaar  and*  coid  imter,  very  smooth,  «m  cdo«ring>matter 

is  tKen  mixed  with  it.  The  Imking  is  done  with  an  instni- 
mwit  similar  to  that  which  is  used  to  make  gaiifres  and 
uuifu//i.  It  cor.sists  of  t«  u  thin  plates  of  iron  ;  the  upper 
plate  closes  upon  the  luwt^r,  wluch  is  made  with  a  ledge, 
and  thus  (brnis  a  mould  for  the  paste.  Bothplatea  having 
been  warmed,  and  greased  to  prevent  adhettOOt  aome  of  the 
liqakl  paste  is  poured  into  the  kmer  platen  and  the  apper 
pmil  is  then  ihat  down,  which  forcca  out  aay  auperfluoua 
■MU^and  forms  the  rest  into  a  thin  and  eren  layer.  The 
lOHllBiicnt,  which  is  held  by  a  handle  like  that  of  a  fryint;- 
Jmb,  !b  placed  for  a  few  moments  over  a  fire,  ami  llie  shet-l 
of  baked  paste  is  then  taken  out  and  dried  in  Ihf  ;iir.  when 
it  bcEoaie»  firm  and  brittle,  and  is  cut  with  a  suitable  in- 
atfimeDtiato  anfen. 

L  nmgr are  ttadeofgdatiiMi  in  a  variety  <tf  forms; 
aadt'ianre'Otarar  wareie  are  ndxed  with  poison  to  destroy 
MadebeeUes. 

'  '(DUstionnatri'  Tecfinofoffiqii^ :  and  other  Diclionaries.) 

WAGEL,  or  WACiKI.  GI  LL,  the  name  by  whwb  the 
young  of  the  Codb,  Lui  hs  mar i nut,  is  designated. 

WAGENSEIL.  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  a  learned 
Oerihan,  whose  reputation  however  waa  much  greater  than 
lris«#ea)  merit.  He  was  born  at  Ntimberg,  in  1633,  and 
•AMatad'inSiMden:  he  finiabed  hia  acaaemical  studies 
at'QCoatoeK  aad  Oreiftwald.  Gifted  with  a  prodigious 
memor}',  I;c  made  himself  a  nnmc  by  show  inc:  wh.it  he 
had  learned.  In  IG57  he  accoiupauied  suuie  yuuni;  Gi  i- 
man  noblemen  as  tutor,  on  a  tour  throu;;h  ^VeM^IIl 
£iirope;  the  party  remained  six  years  abroad.  During 
(hahrititr  in  Italy  Wagcnseil  was  chosen  member  of  the 
AmUamM  of  liteiaturc  aadSoieaoea  of  Fadaa  and  Xunn, 
flml%i  Tbtin  he  dtaeorered,  fa  the  Mvaeum  of  AnthtuHieB 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  celebrated  Table  of  Isis,  which 
was  formerly  in  possession  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  from 
whose  library  it  di»ap})eared  in  1630,  and  nobody  knew 
who  had  carried  it  off.  The  faculty  of  law  at  Orleans 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  law  ;  and  Col- 
heit,  aoooramg  to  the  ayatem  of  bribery  then  adopted  by 
IFMMee  with  reifcct  to  uarman  philosophers  and  scholars 
-«f  motation,  gava  him  ft  pension  of  IfiOO  livrea,  in  order 
'tfiablie might  *  blow  thd  tnimpet  of  glorv  for  King  Louis 
'XIVw  in  Spain,'  whither  Wagenseil  and  bin  pupils  wire 
gmntf.  In  16(J7  Wapenscil  became  professor  of  ln^tor)  in 
tiie  university  of  .\itilorf;  he  also  Ipi  turtd  on  canon  law 
and  Oriental  languages :  lie  knew  Hebrew  well.  In  lb73 
the  professorship  of  Oriental  languages  at  Leiden  was 
offered  to  him.  but  he  declined  it.  In  1676  he  was  ap- 
<pafalled  chief  tutor  of  the  young  counts  palatine.  He  died 
in  1706.  His  daughter  tfohma  Sibylla,  married  to  pro- 
fesaor  MoUenw  «aa  reooWMd  tn  her  Jearoina,  aod  waa 


poblished  a  ffreat  otraiber  of  works  and  treat  I^se.';  on  verr 
different  sutvecls.  The  principal  are  :— 1,  '  Sota  :  hoc  es^ 
Liber  Miachnicus  de  Uxore  Adulterii  suspecta,'  .\ltdorf, 
1€74,  4to. ;  alarge  volume,  containing  the  Hebrew  text  and 
»  Latin  trandalion  of  the  Mislma  and  Ghemara :  the  au- 
thor'a  notes  are  naeh  eeteemed  by  Uebnw  echolan. 
%  *^Tela  Ignea  Batanae ;  hoe  eat;  Aieaai  etTTorrilnleii  JVt- 
daeornm  advcrsus  Christum  Deum  et  Christianam  Rcligi- 
onem  'Avir^orai,'  Altdorf,  1681,  2  vols.  4to.  Thi-.  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  principal  works  written  by  .Jews  apainsit  the 
Christian  faith,  w  ith  a  Latin  translation  of  Wagenseil,  w  ho 
refutes  the  Jews  in  his  notes.  3,  '  De  Re  Monetali  Veterum 
Komanurupi  Dissertatio,'  Altdorf,  1G91,  12mo.  4,  'De 
Cena  Trimaloionis  nuper  sub  Fetronii  Nomine  vulgata  INs- 
aertaiionee  H.  Valesti  ci  J.  a  Wagenscilii,'  Pans,  1666. 
8vo.  5, '  Exercitationes  Tarii  Aigamcnti,'  I7I9,  4to.,  pub> 
li^hed  after  the  author's  death  by  lloth-SchoUzius,  w  ho  has 
added  a  biography  of  Wagenseil.  Tlic  greater  part  of  the 
works  of  Wagonsoil  are  in  the  Library  "f  the  liritivh 
Museum.  A  "  Vita  J.  C.  Wagenacilii,'  with  a  eatalogue  of 
his  work!)  and  an  analjiical  eiaahWHon  ofthfim  vas  pob> 
liahed  at  Niiraberg,  1710, 4to. 
(JScher,  Allgememn  GsMrfm  XMff'eeii.) 
WAGER.  In  a  wager  or  bet,  two  parties  stake  money 
against  each  other  on  tne  happening  or  failure  of  a  certain 
event :  A  is  to  pay  a  certain  sum  tn  B  if  the  event  hnppen 
one  way ;  and  u  is  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  A  if  the  event 
happen  the  other  way.  Thus,  if  .John  bet  Thomas  three 
to  one  (in  pounds)  tliat  he  will  wiu  tlie  game,  and  it  turn 
out  that  he  does  win  the  game,  he  (John)  is  to  receive  one 
pound  fhxn  XbonMa;  but  if  John  ahwkl  not  vin  the 
game,  Thoma*  is  to  teoelTe  ttret  pooada  ikon  John. 

Tlie  principle  of  a  wager  eikb in  a  great  multitude  of 
transai  tioiiH  which  do  not  bear  the  name :  in  fact,  every 
commercial  atlaii  in  which  money  is  risked  upon  a  possi- 
bility of  receiving  more  than  legal  interest  in  consideration 
of  that  risk,  ia  a  wager.  Tlius,  if  John  lend  Thomas  100/. 
to  engage  in  an  adventure,  knowing  that  he  can  receive 
nothing  ifilftil,  and  in  eonsideTation  of  150/.  if  it  succeed* 
it  is  a  wager  of  the  following  kind.  If  the  money  be  out 
a  year,  ana  John  could  safely  make  five  per  cent,  of  it,  he 
ri>k8  J()i>/.  in  case  of  loss,  and  is  to  receive  45/.  in  that  uf 
^am  ;  so  that  iu  fact  it  is  as  if  John  bet  Thomas  I0.j  to  15, 
that  tbe  sjK'culation  would  succeed.  For  if  we  were  to 
suppobe  that  John  lends  Thomas  lOU/.  for  a  year  at  five 

Cer  cent.,  on  good  security,  and  makes  the  abow  Wa^ 
esidea,  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  exactly  the  poiifiott 
originally  deiOlilied, 

A  flic  insurance  is  a  simple  wager  between  the  office 
and  the  party:  and  a  life  assurance  is  a  collection  of 
waiters.  There  is  something  of  the  jirinciple  of  a  wager 
in  every  transaction  in  which  the  results  of  a  future  event 
are  to  bring  gain  or  loss.  Ai  d  in  every  game  of  chance, 
we  have  a  wager  or  a  collection  of  wagers,  whenever 
money  is  staked 

Much  haa  been  witthm  and  «ud  upon  the  monlify  of 
wagers,  in  which  the  word  ia  undeiatood  in  Ha  common 
acceptation,  namely,  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  stake  of 
money,  made  in  a  manner  which  has  no  reference  to  com- 
nuTcial  advantage,  and  no  tendency  tu  prouiote  the  jihysi- 
cal  well-being  of  the  community,  it  is  however  exceed- 
ingly diflicult  to  draw  the  line  betwMn  tbe  pure  wager, 
which  ia  nothing  elaa,  and  the  commeraial  wager.  Tbe  loan 
of  John  to  TSohms,  above  described,  may  be  a  uaeAil 
traoMetion :  it  may  give  the  oountiy  a  new  mine  or  a  new 
market  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  pure  wager,  or  a 
case  which  is  generally  so  considered,  may  not  be  also 
useful.  It  were  to  be  wished  that,  in  conbidenng  this 
matter,  tlie  right  and  wrong  of  the  transaction  itself  i-hould 
be  always  caxefully  separated  from  tbe  tendency  of  the 
collateral  circuowtancea  connected  with  it  One  or  two 
instanoea  will  a^ain  our  meaning. 

A  horse^aecr  aad  a  ttock-jaHAwr  are  two  of  the  eharae- 
Icrs  which  are  set  down  in  public  o])inion  as  mere  gam- 
blers, and  so  are  a  billiard-player  aud  a  luizard-jilaycr.  All 
four  are  con^lilcred  to  belong  to  the  sann  t  la>s.  Now  it 
is  true  that  the  occupations  of  aH  but  the  m  cuiid  are  gene- 
rally connected  with  much  that  is  ubjectionHbh:,  and  whichf 
though  not  necessarily  attached  to  their  mode  of  life,  are 
so  frequently  consequent  upon  it,  that  the  strength  of  the 
tendency  is  buflicient  to  justify  tlie  warning  which  writers 
upcm  morals  give  against  the  purrait  of  gambling.  And 
.iimwDf  attttw  feiiE  ^eaciypH/^qna  of  chanMstara  are  to  ba 
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fouad  tlM  lUI  piDpflctiiMl  of  tho«  whose  aociCty  is  not 
eov«ted  by  •  verj  respectable  minority  of  the  nation.  But 
VhoDgh  many  a  man  Dorn  to  better  things  has  beeti  mined 
bv  each  of  the  four  piirauits,  it  would  be  ututut  to  flay  that 
tliere  is  no  distinction  bctvrcen  ihtm.  We  doubt  whether 
billiards  or  haznrd  ever  wt-re  tlic  cnnse  of  any  benefit  to 
society;  the  wacer  vvliiih  eiuls  in  a  wa^cr  seems  to  be  the 
proper  deseription  of  both.  Hut  horse-racing  has  -at  least 
iniprovM  the  breed  of  horses;  and,  as  business  is  now  trans- 
acted, it  is  due  to  the  itoek'jobbcr  that  funded  prupedy 
oan  be  turned  into  Bttrnqr,  or  vice  versS,  at  aby  tinwoCthe 
year.  We  do  not  mean  to  eay  that  the  montiy  ^Mefi 
ihnnct^  hands  on  the  course  might  not  be  much  more 
trtfctivf ly  employed  in  the  improvement  of  horses,  or  that 
it  niifrht  not  be  practicnble  to  viTvrt  iii'  ides  of  rajiidly  realiz- 
ing or  investing;  without  the  concomitant  of  frninb'inc:.  All 
we  wish  to  illustrate  is,  the  fact,  th-.d  inimmciable  classes 
of  wagers  are  mixed  up  with  the  transactions  of  society, 
flfom  those  which  are  easbitnl  to  ita  eziatenee,  throogh 
those  which  are  of  mizod  harm  and  good,  up  to  tiioi^e 
■•vhich  arc  but  dubioM  in  their  \ery  beat  caws. 

A  wairi  i-  i-^  f';iirly  laid  when  the  odds  arc  pro]iortionni  'o 
{he  prubabiiities  of  the  event  happening  or  failing.  Thus 
if  H  be  four  to  one  nsainst  the  happening  of  an  event,  the 
better  who  bets  that  it  will  not  happen  should  offer  four 
to  oat.'  lo  the  long  run  such  an  event  will  fail  tbat  times 
where  it  happens  once,  and  the  better  will  receive  a  pound 
four  times  for  eve*y  occasion  on  which  he  pay.^  four  pounds 
once.  But  suppo^e  a  person  shmdd  continually  offer  onlv 
liiree  to  one  upon  a  conlincrency  on  ^vllich  it  is  lour  to  one 
lio  wins.  In  the  loni,'  m-!  lie  will,  wpim  cm  rv  five  bets, 
receive  one  pound  iour  times,  and  pay  three  pound^  otu  e  ; 
be  will  thefefore  win  one  pound  on  ever>'  five  bets.  A  lice - 
br^calhr  thua :— let  the  odda  Ibr  hn  winnlag  be  a  to  4,  wh  i ' 
these  wntoh  he  olfcni  are  m  to  n ;  iti  a-f-o  tfiala,  one  set 
with  another,  he  will  win  n  po«nd!5  a  times,  or  £nn,  while 
he  will  lose  til  pounds  l>  times,  or  £mb.  If  wi  equals  nih, 
tlie  waper  is  fair  on  both  side- ;  it'  ti'i  be  greater  than  ml), 
it  is  unduly  fuvourable  to  the  better ;  if  tia  be  leas  than  nib, 
it  is  nhdnfy  against  hitn. 

There  are  luanv  cases  in  which  doubt  may  arise  as  to 
whether  a  waecr  »  fiur,  and  Alto  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  in- 
.  Icrprtfted.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  or  ought  to  be 
eh'sr,  that  if  both  parties  nndrntood  the  wapfer  in  one 
lensc,  that  one  sense  is*  the  fair  interjiretalion  :  but  that  if 
either  of  the  parties  nndei-stood  the  waj^cr  in  one  certain 
nense.  and  the  other  party  knew  that  he  understood  it  in 
that  sense,  no  subsequent  attempt  at  a  different  interpre- 
tBtiOft  should  be  admitted  on  the  part  of  that  other  party. 
We  m  told  that  this  role  is  widely  deported  firom ;  and 
that  mider  cover  of  adherende  to  nternl  Mgnlfieation  of 
words,  interpretntion^  are  permitted  which  offer  induce- 
ments to  Avlmt  we  niu^t  call  attempts  at  frniid.  Tims,  it  h 
said,  that  ^^hpn  the  better  undertook  to  run  m  ro'v^  a  brKic'c 
in  an  incredibly  small  time,  and  liad  his  bet  necepted,  he 
was  permitted  to  win  by  running  from  one  ]Kuapet  to  the 
other,  which  was  held  to  be  crossing  the  bridge,  in  the 
same  manner  as  going  fl-om  one  Aiotpath  to  the  other,  is 
hold  to  he  crosmng  a  street.  Here  it  is  clear  that  the  party 
accepting  the  bet  understood  that  the  other  wa*  to  cro«s 
the  water  upon  the  bridge,  which  i*  thi'  true  meaniuL;  of 
sfointr  across  a  bridiro  :  and  it  is  nUo  clear  that  the 
hcltt  r  l<m  w  be  w,is  taken  in  that  sense.  An  adherence  t  ' 
the  literal  uicaiiiiii;  of  a  wa^er  is,  of  course,  necessary  in 
.-ill  CMC8  of  doubtful  mcHnln;?,  but  there  iS  no  language  in 
which  the  literal  meaning  of  a  semenco  is  alwajTs  nuule 
np  of  those  of  the  wohls  put  together. 

A  wa^er  is  not  fVtir  unie'rs  the  point  in  douht  is  clearly 
the  same  to  Ixith  parties,  and  there  is  no  concealed  kno',v- 
ledi^e  in  the  possi  -^-ion  of  either.  The  latter  is  included 
in  the  former,  as  an  inxtance  will  show.  .John  bets 
Thomas  that  the  ship  Hope  is  arrived  in  dock  from  .la- 
maica  before  tb.e  time  at  which  the  bet  is  liud ;  his  itlanr 
implies  that  he  has  formed  the  eonclarion  from  his  kntv 
ledge  of  the  time  at  which  the  Hope  was  to  sail,  of  the 
iVroiwrties  of  (he  ve«e1,  of  the  prevaflinff  weather,  &e. :  if 
his  manner  tell  trntb.  'he  \A  a2;er  is  fsir.  Or  bis  manner  iin- 
plie.'<  (bat  he  may  be  in  jH<sse^.<u)n  of  ])artictilar  informa- 
tion, that  hi-  iiiiiy  have  bfi'u  the  ca;itai-i.  8ic. ;  it  says. 
•  Mind,  I  do  not  tell  you  what  my  realms  arc,  all  I  tell 
vmi  is  the  fact  :*  sffll  fne  wager  is  iah-.  If  Thomas  dispute, 
he  knows  in  other  eaaie  what  he  di!n)ute8,  be  H  the  question 
of  the  I&lpe'a  mte  of  eaihng,  or  tiie  goodneoi  ef  John's 


inference  from  his  particular  knowledge.  Hut  if  Joha 
actually  knowing  of  the  Hope's  amval,  should  Icat 
Thomas  into  a  wagdr  on  the  probabilities  of  the  ship 
having  arrived,  when  he  knows  that  it  actually  has  arrived, 
the  wager  is  unfair.  In  all  matters  of  skill,  indeed,  the 
mere  otter  of  the  waiter  is  an  assertion  of  skill,  andtlie  " 
acceptance  of  the  wa^er  is  tin'  denial  of  this  assertion: 
tbis  IS  understood,  so  that  tin  re  is  no  occa.sion  for  Ibe 
party  who  otfers  the  wager  to  make  any  declaration  oi 
skill',  other  than  is  implied  in  the  wager  iiaelf. 

There  is  one  oaie,  and  that  a  common  one,  in  which  the 
tmrnoraHty  of  the  waeer  is  not  easy  to  expose,  thotigh  it 
is,  we  think,  sufficiently  certain  :  it  is  ^^•^lere  a  person,  by 
offering  iliffcrent  wntren^  to  different  people,  secures,  lirni- 
self  a  certainty  of  gain,  let  the  event  liappen  aIh  1:  way 
it  will.  Thus,  one  of  three  things  must  happen.  A,  Ji,  C; 
a  person  bets  4  to  4  against  A,  5  to  4  against  B,  G  to  4 
against  C»  with  threfc  different  peisona :  he  must  win  8» 
TOT  two  Of  his  opponents  hrast  lofte:  he  cannot  pay  more 
than  G,  Ibr  one  only  can  win  t  he  is  therefore,  on  tiie  most 
unfavourable  supposition,  a  gainer  of  2.  As  against  each 
of  )iis  ojtponent^  tlie  \\:'.Lter  may  lie  fair:  these  may  not  be 
known  to  each  other,  and  eiich  one  may  consider  that  he 
has  the  best  of  the  wager.  Wliom  then  docs  he  injure  ? 
If  if  be  admitted  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  lay  any  bet 
which  he  can  get  taken,  provided  the  event  betted  on  be 
perfectly  understood,  he  ean  then  iqjure  no  onej  ialiip 
exception  can"  be  taken  tb  the  proceeding.  But  if  it  he 
not  allowed  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  lav  anyo<lds,  except 
tiiose  wbicli,  to  the  best  ot  his  knowleilcc  and  belief,  re- 
present tli.'  s'  >1o  of  the  cliances.  lie  nin4  then  offer  a  bet 
which  he  believes  lo  lie  unfair,  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
preceding  persons.  By  betting  1  to  4  against  A,  he  d^ 
(  lures  his  belief  that  the  chance  of  A's  arrival  is  |:  simi- 
l;t:lv  by  betting  A  to  4  against  K,  he  declares  Us  belief 
that  the  chance  of  B's  arrival  ii  J.  Consequently  he  im- 
{diei  a  declaration  that  his  belief  of  the  chance  of  L'  » 
anivalis— 

*    2*^5  "IS- 

Consequently  he  ought  to  lay  17  to  1  against  the  «rrita| 
of  C,  whereas  he  lays  3  to  1  or  0  to  4.  He  is  then  telling 
contradictory  stories  to  differe:it  people,  and  is  saved  from 
conviction  only  by  the  lar  t  of  each  paity  not  knowing 
what  he  has  stated  In  nthcrs.  If  tlu-ic  were  a  possible 
mode  of  tii;liting  in  wli-cli  l!ic  uiTijinn  of  tach  opponent 
should  be  armour  against  those  of  the  rest,  wc  imagine  it 
would  not  be  considered  either  brave  or  honest  that  a  man 
should  provoke  the  combat  with  several  enemies,  in  sUch 
a  mannef  that  he  should  he  sure  to  kill,  and  sore  not  tq 
be  killed  :  and  we  suppose  that  if  wagering  be  permitted 
at  all  amn;i^'  men  of  honour,  it  is  under  the  idea  that  he 
\y\\n  inulki's  anrithcr  risk  bis  money  aKo  risks  his  ov,n. 

Tbis  possibility  of  scciuinc  certain  gain  by  bitting 
against  belief  (for  against  helief  it  must  bej  seems  to  us  to 
be  enough,  were  there  no  other' re^on,  to  show  that  a 
wager  is  not  right,  unless  the  odds  really  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  better:  for  to  inaintain  that  such  a  wager 
is  a  ikir  one,  is  also  to  maintain  that  it  is  lliiir  to  maJce 
others  meet  risk  withoid  sharing  it. 

WAGP!R  f  l.aw\  a  bet  ;  soinet  hi ng  staked  by  each  of  two 
partii's  in  support  of  his  own  opinion  coiiccrning  a  future 
or  an  unknown  event.  The  party  whose  opinion  proves 
correct  receives  what  has  been  staked  by  both,  nagers 
geneiallj  ani  not  illegal,  and  the  amount  vrop  may  be 
recovered  fn  a  eonif  of  law.  Indeed  where  a. feigned 
issue  is  directed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  is.  win  ic 
that  court  sends  a  qnestinn  of  fact  to  be  decided  in  a 
court  of  common  hcv,  the  jirnclice  has  been  that  the 
pleadings  between  the  j  arti(  s  should  state  tli.it  a  wager 
nad  been  laid  between  tlum  as  to  the  matter  of  f:ict 
< '  question;  and  the  court  of  commoTi  law  tries  the 

eslion  BO  ndsed.  The  legality,  under  certain  restrictions, 
of  wacrrs  seems  to  have  been  recognised  Irom  a  ver^-  early 
periofT.  and  the  si^nie  doctrines  respecting  them  prtvailed 
also  in  the  civil  law.  Tlie  c!:nrncl("r  C'f  those  lestric  iut:a 
was  inquired  into  and  explained  at  some  li iigtli  by  Lord 
IMar.sficld  in  1h(<  case  of  Da  ('o-;a  r.  Jones,  {('owp,,  729.) 
That  was  a  ca»e  which  not  only  cxciU-d  great  intercit  ij^ 
this  eountiy,  but  nUo '  made  a  great  noise  all  over  Eurofys,* 
being  a  wager  laid  for  the  nurpose  of  asceitatnlnff  the ,i|9x 
of  tM  Chevalier  d'K'on.  flb  lordship  thdre  seem  to  »vd 
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renette'l  ihftt  wagen  bad  ever  been  treated  in  courts  gf 
1«#  M  hpA'  contradt,  hot  Ml  }M  H  down  Aislincf  tha( 

'  Indifferent  wn<rprs  i-pon  inditterent  nialtcrs  witlumt 
interest  to  either  of  thf  j)rirtit"<.  are  ceitaiiily  allowid  by 
the  law  of  this  country,  in  so  fur  as  they  have  nut  lufii 
rwtmined  hy  particular  acts  of  parliament.'  He  further 
rfated  however,  that  no  wai^r-;  were  legtl  which  operated 
u  an  incitement  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  of  molality, 
or  were  contra  bonos  mores,  or  aflibored  the  ftennea  or  the 
ilitereflts  of  a  third  party,  or  disturbed  the  peace  of  society  : 
to  these  may  be  added,  or  such  as  are  ay:ninst  pul)Iic 
policj',  or  in-Tolve  exposures  prc-jiuliei:;!  fo  the  iculin.  Tlic 
court  held  in  that  ea.sc  that  the  wfiL't  r  wu-,  ilkgal.  'Hi- 
whole  subiett  v.n.-i  ni^'ain  vrrv  fully  I'.scussed  i»  (uxhI  c. 
Rlhott,  3  T.  K.,  69,  3.  Jud'ees  moreover,  thotu^  they 
have  not  the  poiw«r  flwdatdyto  refttt^  the  (Km  tejne 
depoudin?  onawager.bave  inaon^ita|lantftt''tei^ 
It,  especially  where  thewagerwM  npon'a'^tiWifl  or  rfWi- 
pAiloiK  rnattcr.  In  addition  to  these  '  •  I'l  ,  ni  i 
g;en'\nl  i^rnunds  of  law,  eedain  washers  have  been  ahso- 
lulei\  liibited.  Hy  the  7  Ann.  c.  10.  all  wairere  cun 
Cemi'n^  the  existin?:  war  with  Fmnce  went-  declared  nouI. 
B||rthe  9  Ann.  c.  14,  all  securities,  See.  for  \va2:ei.s  on 
guibliiif  tnruact)(nui  ar^  di;daied  void ;  tad  ynset^  for 
mm  Vhm  lOf.  on  gmies  or  chance,  &e.  are  Snide  illegal. 

and  subject  the  winners  to  certain  penalties.  This  Ta.st 
iNrovision  has  been  held  to  apply  to  horse-races.  Formerly, 
while  the  slat.  13  Geo.  II.,  c.  10.  which  j.rohihited  horse- 
Mees  for  a  less  amount  than  5t»^  was  in  force,  all  wagers 
OA  the  subject  of  such  hoise-rnces  were  illejaJ  ;  but  that 
ftattute  hdii  been  repealed  by  3  &  4  Vic,  c.  5.  Moreover 
a  wager  of  more  than  10/.,  made  after  a  race  haa  concluded, 
aa  to  which  horse  has  actually  won,  has  been  held  not  to 
be  nt^T,  being  a  wager  not  on  the  race  itself,  but  on  the 
a<-inimcy  of  knowledge  of  the  parties  coiiceruino:  it.  (Pugh 
r.  .Tenkins  ;  1  A.  Sc  E.,  N.  S.,  t>3.'  Wlu  ro  the  amount 
of  an  illr::!i!  wnirer  has  been  (  :  i  Mi  ;  y;  •!;  1  inds  of  a 
sitako-hokier,  it  may  be  recovert  d  Liu  k  from  him  bv  the 

Bartydcpu-siting  it,'proTided  the  stake-holder  haii  notice  of 
le  claim  before  be  pays  it  orer.  If  however  he  has  paid 
it  over  wHhont  notiee-of  c!dm  dr  dispute,  he  ia  no  longer 
re^ponsihlp  for  it :  and  if  in  Muh  case  the  payment  has 
been  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Icscr,  he  lansiot  artir- 
wards  recover  the  money  from  the  winner. 

•  In  this  term  (Trinity,  'lf*^l3"i  a  case  came  oa  for  the  con- 
ttlenrtion  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  upon  demurrer  a.^ 
tb  a  wager  made  by  the  defendant, .  an  articled  cleik 
tb'tn  attorney,  and  about  to  undergo  the  usual  exami- 
Mtion  previous  to  admission  as  an  attorney,  that  he  would 
not  ])ass  his  examination.  The  wager  was  for  eight  bottles 
of  wme.  and  the  declaration  allegea  that  (he  dcfeiyfatnt  hud 
parsed  his  examination,  &c. 

Tlie  jud&:ment  of  the  conrt  Mtt  difiveiedbf  ,LMdPen- 
man  in  these  words: — 

'  It  is  a  pity  our  time  should  be  occupied  with  such 
stuff;  but  it  seems  to  ne  that  the  bet  iaa  bad  bet^hecaase 
the  defendant  had  the  event  In  hit  own  eommaod  (bv  not 
prointr  lliron^h  his  examination),  as  10  to  |^  tlot^O  gO  i0|8t. 
Paul  >  would  be  bad.    It  is  absurd.* 

WAGER  OF  H.X'n  i.K.  [Aitkvt.  ;  Tiu^i..] 
WAGER  OF  LAW  was  a  mode  of  trial  where  the 
defendant  was  penintted,  as  it  was  said, '  to  moke  his  law,' 
that  was.  *  to  take  an  oath  (Amt  example)  that  he  oweth 
n&t  the  fieht  demanded  of  him  upon  a  simple  contract,  nor 
any  penny  thereof 'but  he  ought  to  bring  with  him 
eleven  persons  of  his  neiirhliours  that  will  avow  upon  their 
oath  that  in  their  eun-riences  he  sjuth  truth  ;  so  that  he 
himself  must  be  swoni  de  fulclitate,  and  the  elcvcu  de  cre- 
dulitatc.'  This  form  of  trial  was  not  allowed  save  when 
the  debt  arose  byword  only,  and  might  have  been  satisfied 
In  aecret  withoirt  witneases :  it  waa  not  permitted  as  to  an;, 

Sebt  arising  on  specialty,  or  where  a  contempt,  trespass, 
eceit,  or  injury  was  supposed  in  the  defendant;  but  only 
in  some  (n-i  ;.  in  rleht,  (fe'inuc,  or  account  ;  and  also  in  a 
real  action  v.lu  le  the  tenant  alleged  tliat  he  wa^s  not  legally 
sunnnoned.  N't  itlu  r  was  it  permitted  to  nn  infant,  nor  to 
a  piTson  outlawed  or  infamous,  nor  in  a  suit  on  behalf  uf 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  nor  to  exccvitors  or  a  Imi- 
nbtraton  in  matters  relating  to  the  debts  of  their  testator. 
Where  admitted  however, It  was  eondudve,  and  barred 
the  p?,:ty  for  ever.  This  mode  of  trial  seems  to  have 
existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  liistory  of  nations. 
It  if««  wot  «r  ttw  law  of  Momi  tb«t  *  If  anuui  deliver 


unto  his  neighbour  ill  iniB,  eir  att  M^Dt  iltt^' or  any^- 
beast  to  keep,  and  it  die,  or  be  nnrt,  or  drirefi  away,  no 

man  seeing  it ;  then  shall  an  oath  of  the  Lord  be  between 
Ihem  both  that  he  hath  nut  put  his  Imnd  unto  iiis  neigh 
hour's  goods,  and  the  owner  of  it  shall  accept  thereof, 
and  he  sliall  not  make  it  good.'    {Krwi.,  xx.  10.)  'JIh' 
practice  of  trying  by  the  oatliD  of  the  parties  to  a  snil 
prevailed  in  the  civil  l%w,  where  either  of  the  partiea  mMit 
refer  the  matter  to  tlie  oath  of  his  adversary ;  and  tf  Iw  did- 
not  accept  it,  or  justify  his  reftiaal  of  it,  the  judsre  decided 
against  him.  Tlie  whole  proceeding  is  preacribtHl  at  lenjxti, 
\n  Cod.  Jii^ttii'., -i,  1,  12.    The  clergy  also  in  the  earlier 
aces  were  cjiMierdlly  admitted  tu  this  mode  of  defence.  In 
ibis  coiuihy  it  early  gave  dis.sati»faction.    Men's  coft-' 
sciences,  TVS  Lord  Coke  says,  '  grew  so  large,'  that  the  pre*^ 
f^itmption  of  law  that  no  man  would  forswear  himself  oeased; 
t6  be  much  relied  on.    Other  forma  of  actiona  were 
brotight,  such  as  aasummit  and  trover,  in  which  the  Avager 
of  la  w  ci'iild  not  be  had  ;  and  eventiudly,  bvS  &  4  W.  IV.,- 
c.  42.  s.  Ki,  the  wliole  proceeding  was  abuliilied.    ( 1  /«#/., 

M  !■  2i»5  a;  3  Bl.,  Com.,  341.)  [Tuivi..] 

W  A(r£K-POLICY  is  a  name  given  to  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance made  by  perMms  having  no  uiterest  in  the  event  about ' 
wl^fih  thw  nuure.    Buoh  insurances,  formerly  conunen: 
Were  firand  to  be  *  productive  of  many  pernicious  practice*,^' 
and  therefore  the  statute  19  G.  II.,  c.  .37.  was  pa-vsed,  b\ 
which  it  was  enacted  tluat  no  a-ssiiranccs  should  be  made 
on  any  ship  bclongint;  1o  his^Ll■^■sty  or  anyot  his  subyect.s. 
or  on  any  goods,  &c.  laden  on  boaul,  '  interest  or  no 
interest,  or  without  further  proof  of  interest  than  the 
policy,  or  by  wav  of  gaming  or  wagering,  or  without  benefii- 
of  salvage  to  the  a^rer ;  and  Inat  eveiy  au^h  aanniQee 
shall  be  null  um^  void  to  all  intents  aod  pwpoeM*  Cln-^ 

Sl'RANCE.]  .1 

WAGini.  SIR  CHARLES,  ADMnL\T.,  v  as  l  orn  in 
IGtKi.    He  was  appointe<l  captain  of  a  tireship  in  KilTJ, 
and  wiLs  promoted  in  1G97  tu  the  command  of  a  ship 
of  war.     Havins;  been  .wnt  out  in  1707  to  the  Wctt 
Indies  as  commodore,  in  May,  1708,  with  only  fouA- 
ships  of  war,  he  attacked  seventeen  Spanish  galleansr 
which  were  sailing  close  along  shore  ftom  Carthagena  to 
Porto  Bcllo  in  South  .\nieiiea.    The  !-,;tti.'  In  _'an  at  sun- 
set.   Soon  after  dark  the  .Spanisli  udi.iiiiLi'.s  shiii  blew  up.' 
and  the  cartco,  which  was  very  Naluable.  wa.s  entirely  lost. 
About  two  in  the  muruti't;  the  reaf-auliuiral  stmck  liis 
colours.    The  ,  icc-ndmiral  escaped  In  a  shattered  emdi*' 
tion,aud  some  uf  the  other  galleons  were  aavekl  by  running- 
them  behind  a  dangerous  slioal  off  Carthagena.  Monf 
properly  was  lost  than  taken,  ytl  Commodore  Wager'i 
shnic  or  the  prize-money  was  said  to  have  amounted  to' 
KKt.OOO/.    For  his  conduct  in  Ibis  act  inn  he  v.  as  kniglt'i  d 
by  Queen  Anne,  aaid  promuled  to  the  iiuik  vl'  uai- 
admiral. 

Sir  Charles  Wager  afterw  imU  commanded  u  fleet  in  the 
Meditermueaa  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  when  he 
was  nude  vtOMdminl,  and  was  alio  eleetsti  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  172B  he  was  sent  with  n 
squadron  to  the  Baltic,  to  keep  the  Uuhsians  in  chcrk  n>iil 
to  support  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  and  compklely  eiUi  t.  il 
the  OPjects  for  which  he  w.i.s  scut  out.  lu  1731,  havin:: 
been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  aUiuuul,  he  escorted  Don 
Carlos,  the  infant  of  Spain,  to  Leghorn,  and  was  soon  after* 
wards  appaanted  First  Lord  of  the  Adniiraltv.        -    j  n  o 

Sir  Charles  Waeer  and  Und  Sundon  had  been  the  Te>* 
prosentatives  of  tnc  city  of  Westminster  m  the  pajlianient 
which  terminated  in  1741.  and  it  was  expected  that  t!ie\ 
vould  have  been  tiiuniphantly  re-clcctcd  ;  but  .Vdniii.a'i 
Vciiion  antl  Mr.  lul.vin  were  proposed  by  the  oppuaition, 
and  in  (he  meantime  Ad.miraf  \\ager  was  suninioned  hy 
the  kin^  to  convoy  him  to  Holland.  The  contest  was  se- 
VL'te.  ui;d  the  tumult  so  great  on  the  da^  of  election,  that 
Locd  Sundon  imprudently  got  the  magistrates  to  sanction 
the  calfing  out  or  a  pai-ty  of  soldiers,  and  while  the  miti-^ 
taiy  s\uroundi  d  the  bust in^rh.  the  hii^li-bailiff  returned  Lord 
Sundon  and  Sir  Cba.r]e.s  Wa^LM-  as  culy  elected.  Tbe  re- 
turn was  opposed  in  the  ni'vv  parlianunt,  the  new  mem- 
bers were  uuseated,the  ma^'istiates  were  summoned  b«lore 
the  House  to  be  reprfmandod,  and  a  rejiolution  was  passed 
tltat  the  preienoe  anned  soldiers  at  an  election  of  mem« 
hers  of  porriament  it  a  nwnitat  vioUtioa  of  the  freedom 
of  election.  9x4  ^  opmfUfifn:^  «f  the  laws  an^  eowti-t 
tution.         •  , 

In  174j^  Qft  the  ddSN^  of  Sir  Bobtrt  WalpoM'e  aiimstry-, 
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Sir  Qlivlw  Wac«r r««gDc4  bU olBee  of  Fint  Loidof  Uis  |    Iht  nMni  nadwt-Mte  of  wum  draMkLi  upon  the 
whieh  he  had  held  aboiit  nine  yctia.  Bp'dicd  |Y«tto  Hw  mNef  to  the  tmpktymtftt 


AflmiraUf, 

nt  lii^  houM-  at  Chelwft,  JttB«4|  1748^  MMflpf  bunkd  in 

^v^'^tlulIl»■.<■l■  .\ijij(-y. 

Sir  (  hark  H  Wager  had  some  i  eputation  for  ninlliLmatical 
and  ph}-:iical  ktui  >vled<;e,  and  had  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  ship-building.  In  povato  Mfe  he  was  much 
etteemed:  hM  political  influcnee  ma  eoMidenUe.  and 
he  diedwH9im«uarBeter  more  nnblemidied  ttian  fwla  to 
'vie  lot  or  most  public  men. 

J  (Cuxu*  Memoirt  of  Sir  Robert  fValpoU;  Pictorial  Hit- 
&h/ of  I^n^laii'l ;  Cliamock's  liio^ravhia  Savalis.  ) 
"^'W AGES  are  ihe  price  paid  lor  labour.  The  labour  of 
man,  bein^  an  object  of  purchase  and  sale,  haa,  like  other 
commodities,  a  natural  or  cost  price,  and  a  market  price. 
It<  natural  piiee  is  that  whicn  suffices  to  maintain  the 
labourer  »xA^  fiunilv,  and  to  perpetuate  the  race  of 
lat)oiirer8.  rbte  of  wages  cannot  be  permanently  be- 
Ii'  V  this  natonl  price,  for  if  in  any  countrj'  labotucrs  could 
not  be  maintained,  they  must  cease  to  exist  ;  thev  must  be 
rxterrtilnatcci  by  famine,  or  be  rennMAl  vi  .some  otlier 
countr)'.  If  Uie  price  paid  were  only  sufficient  to  main- 
,tain  the  lablkmr  nimself,  without  any  family,  he  would  be 
unfdde  to  many,  or  his  cshildren  would  die  of  want.  By 
'tlteae  dlitrenni^  caoset  the  supply  of  labour  would  M 
Ijht^aeed  until  the  competition  ot  employers  had  raised  the 
pnce  of  labour  to  iU  natural  level.  But  although  the  na- 
lunil  juice  would  thus  appear  to  be  that  which  only  wards 
off  starvation,  there  ia,  happily  for  mankind,  a  principle 
which  tends  to  raise  it  to  a  much  higher  standard.  Every 
man  desires  to  improve  his  condition,  to  enjoy  more  of  the 
cutufui-ts  and  luxuries  of  life  than  have  fallen  to  his  lot, 
,«^ld  to  rai»e  himself  in  the  estimation  of  others.  If  he  haa 
HujoampliilKHl  this,  he  acquires  habits  of  Hvinf?  which  it  is 
)ini:iiVi  :'  )  im  fn  forego.  He  cnr!rnvoui-s  to  bring  up  his 
i  liilarca  « iiii  the  same  views  aiul  halii(s  !is  his  own,  and 
fcLl>  ;i  il<  i,':;uhui;  :  if  they  fall  l)el>w  the  standard  which 
he  ha^  liimseif  attained.  Hie  nece.ssary  consequence  of 
this  tendency  to  iMl^ld  impiwrenient  is  to  cause  prudence 
and  forethought  in  manjiog,  and  nndertsIdDg  the  auppoit 
and  settlement  dif  a  Ittiidljr.  If  akbovrar  had  been  a«ew- 
tomed  to  abundance  of  nourishing  food,  to  decent  ctothing^ 
and  to  a  comfortable  home,  he  would  be  rc>sti-ained  from 
marriage  by  a  tear  of  lusinir  tlu  -c  cmntorts  himself,  and  of 
bringing  want  r.]ion  liis  wife  and  family.  He  would  thus 
be  iiiduced  to  d'  fer  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  until 
ne  aliould  be  better  able  to  bear  them.  This  is  a  sound 
hnd  wholesome  principle  as  regards  an  individual,  and  is 
cpnditcive  to  the  weifim  of  himself  and  his  family.  It  is 
hot  fldvantageom  to  aociety  at  lare^e,  and  to  the  class 
of  labourers  m  particular.  Tlic  sulTcriiigii  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  povi'ily  aic  avi/nlcd,  and  tlie  population  being  re- 
strained within  ri':LS()niible  limits,  the  svipjily  of  labour  docs 
not  exceed  the  demand.  A  labourer  cannot  have  too 
many  wants.  He  should  desire  good  food,  good  clothing, 
a  cleanly  and  comfortable  home,  and  education  for  his 
children.  If  the  itandard  of  wanfa  eonld  be  uidTersally 
nUsed,  the  nlitunl  price  of  labour  would  rise  in  propor- 
tion; for  if  each  labourer  were  determined  not  to  render 
himself  unable  to  gratify  these  wants,  all  could  coinnuuul 
(he  w.iges  that  would  supply  them.  The  degree  in  which 
thi>  yji  iiu  iplf  op  r^iln  determines  the  natural  rate  of  wages 
;ai)d  the  condition  of  the  worldng:  classes.  Wiiere  it  has  no 
llnllttence,  as  in  Ireland  and  manv  parts  of  Aila,  tte  wages 
•re  only  auffident  to  soppoit  fife  upon  the  eomaoneat 
'  (bod,  and*to  provide  the  most  squalid  clothing  and  habffa- 
tioiH.  Til  mOK  civilized  count nes,  the  wants  and  prudence 
of  the  middle  classes  extend  lower  in  the  scale  of  society, 
and  the  labourers  want  more  and  enjoy  more  of  the  com- 
'  Ihrts  and  decencies  of  life.  Happy  indeed  is  that  country 
'  in  which  the  natural  price  of  labour  is  the  highest!  In 
investigating  the  principles  of  popuhition  in  reference  to 
wages  and  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  cIaiM%  Kr. 
Matthui  did  no  more  than  apply  the  common  and  recog- 
niiod  maxims  of  individual  prudence  to  the  social  state  of 
the  jioor.  He  laid  down  rul>>.  for  their  g\iidance,  which 
every  richer  man  would  require  to  be  observed  by  his 
children  ;  and  yet  he  has  brcn  ignorantly  and  vulgarly 
defamed  by  many  of  that  class  who  have  only  acquired 
^and  maintained  their  present  station  by  acting  upon  the 

QmBovendy 


.  jeiy  priuclplcs  which  lie  neither  eugneatcd  normal 
^Wthe  conMquend^oftrit^^  ImT^s  Ot^M 


of  labour  bears  to  the  number  of  lahdiiitrs.  If  tiiat 
ratio  be  great,  the  compeLition  of  capilaliats  iuu5>t  raise 
wHua^s ;  11  small,  the  competition  of  iabourent  aoion^ 
each  other,  lor  •mployment,  must  reduce  them.  VVIim)- 
ever  the  accumnUtioa  of  capital  ia  proceeding  qmw 
rapidly  than  the  iamMM  of  ponolitiMi*  wagea  wiU  be  en 
the  iMraaaa,  and  the  «MidlliM  if  fhe  woridng  ebusee  will 
Im  continually  improTing;  until  some  check  hae  bean 
given  to  the  increase  of  capital,  or  until  tlie  growth  of  po- 
lulation  (whieli  i-  ■  ..  ii  a'  couraged  by  hii;h  wage* 
as  altered  the  relative  proporiion  of  capital  to  labourers, 
and  reduced  the  market-mte  of  wages  to  the  natural  rate. 
While  the  general  rate  of  wages  u  regulated  by  tt)«se 
cauiei,  there  are  various  circumstances  which,  by  mereas- 
ing  m  dMrMMff  competition  for  emph^nnent.  t«n4,4o 
nuw  or  deprem  me  wages  paid  to  persona  engaged  in 
particular  occupations.  Some  of  the  ]>m  )f  these  are 

1.  The  agreeal»lenes«  oi  ii-:..;!'''  uVi  '•iitsj,  ui  the  eui[>lo)  • 
ments. 

2.  The  eaaineas  or  cheapness,  or  the  dilheuii||f  tudieK- 
pense  of  leaodag  them.  J  I    uk.OhI  .lor 

Thair  eooataoey  or  ioeonstaacy,  r 

4.  TbeemnllorgrMttiUiktliBtmflmberri: 

who  carry  them  on. 

5.  The  probability  or  imprubabihtv  of  succeeutujc  at 
them. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  ttiese  circuuwtsttccs  sUMU 
as  the  direct  and  immediate  causes  of  high  or  low 
in  particular  employments ;  as  if  in  i 
voluntarily  gave  high  wages,  or  the 
mand  thoin  mevelv  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment. But  me  relation  of  supply  to  demand  will 
influence  wa?es  in  particular  employments,  as  it  dues  thi 
price  of  lubimr  generally,  and  of  other  commodiues  ;  and 
the  circuiiistaiu  es  stated  above  will  obviously  tend  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  number  of  competitors  for  particu- 
lar employments.  Mora  wfll  natuiaUy  sedc  aa  agreeabis 
trade,  eaaiir  loamedt  lliM<M««(«diH9Mi«U*4iwniai« 


tad  diAcnft  to  1e«m.  All  dOKriatioas  of  aldied  kiMr 

bear  a  higher  price  than  unskilled  labour.  Tlic  expense 
of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  any  art  or  trade  wouki  not 
be  ac  (j\iirccl  at  all,  \;nle8s  the  pei-son  wIuj  liiui  incurred  it 
were  better  remunerated  than  others  who  liave  nothitlg  i'* 
offer  except  their  natural  strength  and  intelligenoe,  wmeh 
is  common  to  allmen :  Init  many  cannot  incur  th*  expense 
of  learning  a  trade  if  (hey  would ;  ^ers  are  leo  indelettt. 
too  careless,  or  too  awkward ;  and  thus  the  class  of  skilled 
workmen  are  net  open  to  the  same  unlimited  competition 
as  other  classes  of  labourers,  and  arc  in  a  condition  k> 
conmiaiid  higher  wages.  Wherever  uncommon  okiu, 
talent,  or  other  advantages  are  required,  the  number  of 
persons  actually  practuing  and  living  by  an  employment 
must  be  comparatively  limited.  Most  persons  are  deterred 
from  attoroptiog  to  leaim  it  Iqr  the  tear  of  fsiiiMc.—d 
many  wlw  nttempt  Ik  do  Bot  sBceeed  in  gaining  their  live- 
lihood by  it.  The  few  who  are  really  succe»lul  can  then 
command  an  extraordinary  reward  for  the  exercise  ofttieir 
peculiar  talents  or  acquirements.  Tlie  world  enjuv 
the  advantage  of  them  at  any  price,  nut  being  saticifieil 
with  any  lew  degree  of  excelttnce.  Even  if  an  unusual 
influx  (M  skilled  labouren  into  wtf  eiimlffjmmi  rhrmW 
lower  the  rate  oC  tMgCi,  tMt  lowr  nto  ianot  Ukolgr  l»«OB- 
tiuM  very  long,  «  tlie  superfluotts  number  wonld  acek 
ether  employments  which  offered  a  higher  reward.  Thisi 
result  is  facilitated  by  the  fact,  that  Uie  ordinarily  high 
price  of  skilled  labour  (aus<'s  a  much  more  expeiiaivt- 
nioJe  of  livin<r,  and  thus  raises  the  natural  rate  of  wages 
of  skilled  labourers  j  or,  in  ftthyr  wflrdi,  inditeea  4wm  to 
regard  as  necessariel  » wlefyflf  COmftvlt wUciinejie> 
yond  the  reach  of  ooram—  iraikmen.    .   ^  cwaj 

Wages  ara  namdijr  calevlated  in  money,  mil  are  rBif 
high  or  low  according  to  the  money  price  actually  paid; 
but  the  condition  of  tiie  laliourer  is  obviously  afl'ected  by 
the  price  of  coramoditii  s  as  \^  eil  jl^  liy  the  amount  of  his 
wages.  If  the  necessaries  of  life  be  ctieap,  low  money 
wages  will  maintain  him  in  comfort ;  if  they  become  (fearer, 
higher  wages  will  not  improve  his  condition,  but  will  IcMC 
hira  as  he  was.  Hence  it  becomes  a  moat  importnot  oIk 
joot  to  inquire  whetlMr  tlw  pice  of  pronsions  affects  the 
rata  of  wages.  Ihe  dhptttoa  which  nave  arisen  upon  this 
ipMttMl  WMdd  MC*  to  be  chiefly  caused  bynttemuts  to 
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rapfilr  a  nniverwl  law  to  Moatrwi  toi  eapioyneota  vodar 
•Myiy  different  circumstances.  Boae  eontend  that  as 
>4Mg«|r«R  ref^lated  by  supply  and  damand,  the  pnc«  of 
'|ttOviaions  cannot  uti'cirt  them  :  while  othen  maintain  tluit 
tiw  avfrat^e  prices  oi  Inbour  and  of  food  must  always,  for 
sionii  penods  of  years,  confoi.ti  (imi-  with  the  other.  It  is 
H^'idcnt,  at  tlic  outset,  that  the  tbimer  are  apeaUni^  of  Uie 
nnriwt  rata  of  waiceg,  and  Uia  ktter  of  the  aMwnl  -ralft; 
and  if  thto'dMiiMtMnbatia(««.»RM.ttl*i«»iN|>«ii-' 
b»  jWQAdM.  - 1£  Hm  dBHltei'iiita.Df 
l)e  high,  it  it  because  the  demand  for  labour  is, 
fffMte^thMh  the  immediate  supply.  A  fall  in  the  price  of 
provieJon*  couM  not  then  lowur  tho  ratt  of  \vai;fs,  bt't-ausc 
tb*  «npply  of  labour  would  stiil  l)e  the  same;  btit  if  the 
tUi  Were  i>ermanrat,  the  condition  of  tba  labourer  would 
<4>e«ome  «a  easy,  that  population  would  iasfeaM^  wd  ihe 
(Ku^ljr  or  labom  would  ba  moae  abiMdi^t   Th«  OMliet 


sMrwoakl  Mi«v  li«>  brought  dowa -to  the  natiu^Mtak^tip- 
MaienplHir  ihflM  b«  iaenaahHr  iatba  «une  propottian  as 

fhi-  supply  "!'  lafnuir:  nuvl  any  increase  in  the  price  of 
icniA  nm^t  then  chet  k  the  growth  of  population,  linut  the 
buppiy  of  labour,  and  ultimately  ram-  waees.   TUere  is 
the  same  tendency  in  the  market  [n-ice  of  labour  to  con- 
^4oitlktid'  the:  nataiml  priee,  aa  tbete  ia  in  the  maikat  value 
conunoditict  to  conform  to  their  real  ralne.  JMh 
4K9Mi^9aMl;ia6lnillfttternp.  equally  capable  btcMMe 
and  diminufion.  and  the  varyinj^  causes  \\liicli  encourage 
fai^oCheck  pnxluction  adjust  the  proportion  between  the 
"WMwat  or  cost  price  and  llu'  market  priee.    But  iti  some 
'Mtihtries  the  market  rate  of  \Tai(ei>  may  be  \ery  much 
abova  the  natural  nite,  and  in  others  nearly  the  same.  In 
-one  oauntry  cajpital  matv'  tw  iaoreaaina  more  rapidly  Uian 
I^ii^ttlatiooi  and  in  aaoner  not  ao  fan.   It  is  clear  that  a 
aaA«><NiHyi  <iiu^  -pnt^'Oifood  canpot  influonoe  the  rate 
hi>iiiiiiytii  aWre  bi^al^  these  cflttntrioa.   Whare  the  waireK 
arr  hiijh,  and  capital  is  rapidly  accunmlated,  any  rediu  - 
tian  m  the  price  ui  food  ;ind  other  coramoditil!:»  is  a  clear 
fujo  fa  the  labourer,  and  can  hate  only  a  very  remote,  if 
laira,  affect  in  loa'enag  a  agea;  but  whert;  waget*  are  already 
lyfcfeett  10"  4ha  natunU  mM^  Itafd  capital  is  nut  increasing 
afMirthHl'  pnyaitiion,  w^ifm  wi^  vmkt^lat^  tm  and 
HUmmI^  wtyj^tntautA-iituutn^tt  ikBiiiitttioR  in  ttw  ooit 
^o<^  mbeUmiBe. 

'  Hhe    i^aeation  is  further  atfi'ctcd  by  the  differences 
'tvliiah  exist  in  the  natural  rate  of  \TaKes  in  Tanmis  ouui- 
^aa^  Where  thu  natural  rate  Ih  ^o  low  a»  only  to  aifonl 
.tte^  bwe  meaiw  of  existence,  the  least  liieailtBtprieAOf 
lAkrieitnal-lM  fatal  to nuaibera  of  4ha<i«botniiig  pdySatioii, 
AHitti-ivitiHi^Jlmiting  tha  auppiy.l»r.MMl»,  -nMSt  niwits 
(Aria*  {"bttt'wiieve  tne  natumi  «t«i  isihigtit-Ihe  MbMOin 
.Ha4k>r  indetd^  Aom  aTiae  ^  the  price  of  food,  btttlWr 
>xi»t^n(ro  is  ni)t  endancereti.  the  supply  of  lalmur  in  not 
-diwntijshed,  and  their  wages  couj<;quently  do  not  rise. 
'I?t«nn  thcHc  circunutanees  it  is  evident  that  the  precise 
l«OKi<ittion  of  a  ooantry  in  respeot  to  capital,  population, 
and  waives  mitit  be' aaoettaiMd  before  it  can  be  daA«r> 
fWiMd  v^hedmr  the  price  of  JMdmiai.aflieet  tlie.fliooey 
TiMt^iOf  wa^    It  may  humnm     -^nmnSIf  aftrmed. 
Hint  in  pio^mrtidii  !ts  the  market  rate  approaclies  to  the 
natural  rate,  and  the  latter  to  the  mere  co»t  of  the  com- 
monest suhi>i!,teTice,  will  tlKipMcetof^lM  woMaanM  oC life 
■  aJt'uct  the  rate  of  wagea.  ui  u,..,, 

■10  When  the  cauaea  which  reflate  tho  pmO-of  labour  are 
<'<«Mlimood,  tha  My-aBd  imiiBtioa  ofjmjr.kgiaktioa  to  fix 
«tfi«  rafe»  of  want  an  'obmnu.  The  aeUcr  of  m  aitide 
(twin  ahnagra  andimvoar  to  otitain  a  hi^h  price  ibr  it,  which 
*-tlie'narehaHcr  win  only  give  if  he  be  unable  to  obtain  it 
«•  for  li'sx.  Libour  ih  the  most  important  obje(  f  that  man 
>  haa  to  buy  or  to  aeW.  Each  will  ui^ike  the  l  ust  bargain 
-hfe  van,  and  in  '  tins  no  law  nu^lit   to  restrain  him. 

Laws  mav  purpose  to  affect  vi'ajces  either  durectly  or  indi- 
bwotly<  tXnot  iirtarference  with  the  rate  of  waoM  has 
;  ko4)  I^Wfitoatly  i«i«t«d  to.  Bj  aevccai  acts  oC^MOUMMOt 
\4.  loifal  'late  or  wa^aa  ia  particular  craploymeBlo  «w  op- 
tn4et»i  to  be  settled,  from  which  any  deviations  citlier  on 
Xtbe  part  of  the  employer  or  labourer  were  punishable.  i,See 
r».UAw.  ill..  <it«t.  1  ;  M  Kd\r.  HI.,  c.  1 1  :  Ki  Hicli.  U., 
-  e.  8;  II  Hen.  VII.,  c.  22;  5  EUs^  c.  4  ;  1  JaoMM  I.,  c.  6.) 
-^Uniasa  all  the  causes  of  high  or  low  wages  already  ex- 
ilaiaad  be  viaienarf ,  it  i»  plaii^  that  no  mm  mm  otmnh 
'tni  wlibHili  a  iegal  rata  dffiarent 

•VRaaaouU  have  paadooed.   It  Jiia)^ 
Uie  operatioaa  of  trade,  and  miacbiavowly  diaturb  tha  free- 
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dbm  oi  tide  ^S&»  vditkei ;  it^TIf  eanoot  a^^t^  iamm' 
diate  end — a  oompul«ory  rate  of  wag<es.  Ihe  experience 
of  this  fact  has  long  nince  put  an  end  to  any  such  ]egi.da> 
tion  in  this  countrj- ;  but  the  indirect  effect  of  laws  ixpon 
wages  is  at  ill  felt.    The  most  pernicious  interference  with 
wages  i  »er  effected  by  the  indiivct  operation  of  a 
reunited  from  the  mode  of  adminiktering  the  laws  for  T 
wUef  of  the  poor.  Before  these  laws  were  altfred  ii^  Ifi, 
it  waa  the  practice  in  most  paiyies,  et^eGtRlly  in  the  •qiL-. 
o#  England,  to  give  relief  fron  fbe  poor-rate  to  labdufen 
in  proiwrtion  to  the  number  of  their  rlii!(!:en.    The  effect 
of  such  a  system  of  relief  was  to  remove  the  ordinary 
induct ir.t  nt.^  to  prudence  in  rcipird  to  marriage,  and  evoi 
to  encouii4{e  Jiu^rovidence.   "ftie  farmers,  taking  a4vM« 
taire  of  the  addition  made  to  wages  from  the  podr-r  ' 
offered  lower  wages  than  would  tmve  sustained    ' ' 
and  the  labourer  accejjted  them,  becauae  he  waa  it 
wbettiet  he  received  his  pay  from  his  employer  or  fl-bmi 
parish.   The  rate  of  wages  thus  became  fixed,  in  agricu!* 
tural  distrii  fs,  »>»  low  ;is  Imrely  to  supjiort  an  rrimarried 
labourer;  and  as  the  parish  would  niai:it;uu  a fauuly, every 
man  saw  that  by  remaining  siiifjle  he  woidd  have  no  chance 
of  improving  his  condition,  and  that  bv  marriage  he  would 
be  equally  well  and  often  better  provided  for.  This  sj'stei)! 
of  lelief  uyuriously  affected  bota  the  market  rate  and.the 
natural  rate  of  ^N  a'ges.  The  maricet  nte  was  complete 
disturbed  :  for  a  man  was  paid  not  accorxlinij  to  the  Vidua 
and  demand  fur  his  services,  but  in  proportion  to  the  nuiQ- 
bcr  (if  his  family.    The  natntal  rate  was  continually  itQ- 
dergoing  depre^iun,  because  marriages  being  cncounijred 
without  reference  to  the  sufficiency  of  wages  to  ^ppon  k 
family,  population  was  extraordinarily  promoted.'  At  this 
tAtne  time,  the  property  destined  to  support  U  waa  saSering 
diminution,  by  being  taxed  heavily  fur  the  paym^in  com* 
iiaratively  unprodiictivo  labour.  "     '"'•'»  •" 


jiaratively  unproductiN 

The  only  sound  ni.xl 


ralsir.g  wages  and  improving 


the  condition  of  a  jK-oule  is  to  promote  and  encourage  tile 
increase  uf  the  general  wealth  of  a  country  [Wk\i.tm],  by  * 
every  means  wliich  legislative  science  points  out  as  best 
suited  tu  that  end;  aiid  iit,  the  same, tune  tp  remove  ob- 
strucLiooi^  and  give  iaciUtiea  to. the  mora^  and  inteUetitual 
improvement  of  the  t«ork}ng  classes.  By  the^  meana 
capital  will  be  inrn  a-.ii^^'  \\ith  the  natural  growth  of  popu- 
lation ;  while  the  labourers,  willi  better  habits,  will  be  \^»& 
prone  to  reckless  improvidence,  and  conie^ltieillJly  l|Oi,(|0 
likely  to  outrun  the  increase  of  capital. 

It  is  not  unusual  (or  pcr»oiu»  in  particular  empToymeiita 
to  desire  higher  wa^ea,  aiul  to  enter  into  combiiiatioi|e 
against  tlirir  qnatei^a  m.  ofder  to  obt«an  them.  Such'eon- 
buationa  were  formerly  prohibited  both  by  the  common 
and  statute  law  of  this  country ;  but  since  the  Sth  Geo.  IV., 
c  y-j,  if  unattenvli  J  with  violence  or  intiinidatiou,  they  are 
not  unlawful.  Unless  he  has  bound  himself  by  a  contract, 
every  man  has  a  ri;;hl  to  give  or  withhold  his  own  labour 
as  he  pleases;  hut  he  has  no  right  to  prevent  others  from 
disposing  of  their  labou^.  ^ut  the  only  mode  of  rendering 
a  combination  effectual^ato  oxe^fiit  jraah  workmen,  which 
frcc|uently  can  only  be  done  by  molcalalion  and  threats, 
which  are  .subvci^ive  of  the  freedom  and  peace  of  society. 
Sinkis,  temperately  conducted,  cannot  in  principle  be 
condemned;  being  often  a  necc.ssarj-  prcttction  to  tho 
working  cliUii>es.  When  mastenf  are  not  dealing  (airly 
with  their  workmen,  the  lear  of  asuike  may  often  control 
them ;  espcctalW  a«»  when  acting  uiyioitly,  they  would  find 
a  difficult  in  inmfilrung  new  hands.  Bui  where  tlie  cauae 
of  a  strike  or  cumliinatlon  ia  not  an  oceaaioDal  dispute 
concerning  wageis  but  an  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of 
worknuti  by  tutujmlsory  regulations  and  bye-laws,  and 
to  dictate  to  their  employers,  it  is  .injurious  to  trade, 
and  ultimately  to  the  parties  themselves.  To  th»i 
1  ibounng  classtis  at  large  such  combinations  cannot 
I  I  bciieficiBJ.  JHlMaiBmr  thqr  are  aueeearfUl,  It  b 
ewlintinguMiMt  ,co«potitow,  who  ue,  of  eoune,  in- 
juNd  by  the  exdnnon.  The  labpar  market  muat  be- 
come clogged  by  a  mass  of  exclusive  trades,  which  ren-  J 
der  it  difficult  to  tind  employment.  The  injury  suffered 
by  trade  in  consequence  ol  the  arfifu  ial  limits  to  the  sup- 

Kly  of  labour  aud  the  unnaturally  high  wages,  must  dao 
ave  the  effect  of  diminishing  capital,  awf  OOMeqiMntIf 
the  neaaa  of  empioving  labour. 

(ftdeni  Smith's  Jrealth  of  Nutions    Ricanlo's  Polilical 
Beommmy  «md  Titxatim ;  M'Culloch's  PrincipUt  of  Puj^  j 
^'  -'  "  ;  MeMhea,  E$9ay  on  Pojmlation.) 
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WAGTAILS.  Molacilliiue.  Tlu!  views  of  zoulogiiitH 
with  regard  to  the  place  of  these  birds  in  the  system  wUl 
h*  ftnuid  id  the  article  Sylviam.  They  are  an  actire, 
graceiVil  race;  tripping  it  aJon^  the  stnnoth  shaven  gnst- 
pldts,  cdifea  of  ponas,  and  sandy  river-shores  in  unwearied 
search  for  llui;  in-n  t-rcKnl,  ami  with  tiiils  which  never 
cease  to  vibrntc  as  long  a.s  their  ri'stlcNS  little  bodies  arc 
in  action. 

Geognivhicitl  Dish  ifnition  of  the  subgenus. — Tlie  Old 
World  only.  Europt',  Asia,  and  Africa.  At  least  tlie  form 
dcMsnotappeiirto  have  been  hitherto  ^ebScted  in  Ameiiea, 
Md  thitt  Mitinent  has  now  been  mueh  searched  hf  aowo- 


ie  Kenus  Mnlat  ilia,  as  it  was  It'll  by  I-innseus,  in  his 
iHst  edition  of  the  Sy-ihunt  Xatmre.  conipn>ctl  the  follow- 
ing species: — lu^citiia,  calidrit,  moiluiurii,  srhupuohtnns, 
ta/njteatri*,  curruca,  hippolai»t  talicaria,  sylria,  Jirt-d/la, 
niba^  flaoot  tiphia,  ttapaziwiu  omanthet  ruSetra^  rudicoluj 
otricapiiUa,  jteHtuylvaniea,  chryaoptera^  eoroMttto,  tene- 
gitfensitt  varioy  capentit,  ieterocephala^  aominiea,  eano' 
dentit,  maderaipatana,  atttocapiUa,  pettrhia,  dumetorum, 
ci'iiiainfimea,  ca}:a>ata,  jihu'iiicnnis,    m'/Zmrirs-,  S">''", 


tueciciL,  tialis,/ulicata,  cayaiia,  veiia,  canadensis,  avrul^a^ 
chilu*. 


I 


.  Here  we  find  assembled  witii  tlie  true  Wagtails,  the 
Nightingale,  tbo  JletUtart,  the  Uobin,  the  Wren,  the 
Whitethroat,  the  Black-oap,  the  Stjoeohat,  (he  Bhie^bird. 
the  Hedge  nA  other  trarblcni  and  the  Qoldeit^rested 

It  mav  wrli  l  e  Mipi)i)si  il  that  many  a  proup,  not  to  say 
ii^tuiiyi  fiaa  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  this  genus  Alota- 
cilktf  and  in  the  course  of  this  work  the  armngenients  of 
mora  modem  oniitholo0at«  will  be  found  under  the  title 
SvLTTADJBt  and  the  Tarioas  arUeles  dedicated  to  the  Was- 

KLKKS. 

In  the  piescnt  article  wc  propu-ie  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  Tnii:  ira^tatlu 

•  'ilieae  have  been  tlius  subdivided  by  (  'n\ier : — 
Lea  Hochequeues  {Motacittu,  Bccbst,). 

TheWaetails,  accurdiug  to  Cuvier,  join  to  a  bill  sliU 
mote  tlencwr  than  tiiat  of  the  Fanvettev,  a  Ion:;  tail  which 
flley  elevate  hud  depress  incessantly,  lengthened  legs,  and, 
ei^^ly^i  scapular  feathers  long  enough  to  cover  the  end 
dithe  wing  when  folded,  which  gives  them  a  certain  degree 
of  appro\imation  to  l!u'  L'n  ut.  r  jun',  of  the  Waders. 
The  following  are  Cuvier  s  subdivisions; — 

The  Wi^inils  properly  so  called,  or  Lnm^irnt  (Moia- 

These  have  still  the  claw  of  the  hind-toe  ctjrved  hkc  the 
oih<  r  H^r-flnit.  They  live  near  Ui«  tnter^idet 

il:i:ample,  Motaeilta  aUm-. 

The  B«rgeronett«s.  {Budytt*,  CnT.> 

The  Bergeronettet  have*  with  t!ie  other  cliarsclers  6t 
the  Litmnafert»,  the  claw  of  the  hind-toe  e!ong:ated  and 
but  little  arched,  which  jipproximiitct  thcni  to  the  F^itfl 
fAnthu*,  Bcchst. ;  Titlauksj  and  the  true  L.\Ri{Y.  Tncy 
hflnnt  pa-^t-ire^i  nnd  seek  for  Inaeot*  amohg  the  flocks, 
whence  their  French  name. 

Kxample. — .Hotnri/fa  (Budytpti)  flnva. 

The  jenus  MoiactUd  thus  liiniied,  including  the  itib- 
fftmm  mdffUx,  inay  be  thus  cimntcteriecd  :— 

Hill  slenrl'-r,  ni  nrly  sli night,  rylirdrieal,  iho  upper  inan- 
dil>le  ancfiiliited  between  the  lioitljls,  arid  the  tip  laci- 
rinted.      ScTipnlars   Ion?.     Hind-flnw  nertrly  strnight, 
shorter  tlmn  tlie  toe.   Tarsi  rather  long.  Tail  lengthened. 
ElTROPBAN  Wabt.mls, 


Ex:unp!e. — M Aw'illii  (i.'/>,i.  I.i 


the  Pird  Wugtail 


DiMTipdoii.  —  Spnmr  i'luni'.igfi.  —  MaU.  — Forehead, 
checks,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  lower  parts  pore  white  ;  oc- 
ciput, muM,  throat,  breast,  feathers  of  tlie  saddle  Of  the 
tad  and  fla  upper  coverts  deep  Mac^ ;  biek  and  iddes  aah- 
cplour,  coverts  of  the  wing.s  blacki«h  bordered  with  white  : 
the  two  external  tail-feathers  white,  liength  rather  more 
than  seven  ii  i  hes. 

I'ttnali'. — Fiuvhead  and  cLeeks  of  a  leas  clear  white; 
the  black  p.iteli  on  the  occiput  leaf,andtbe  bofdenttf  the 
wing-coverts  verging  to  grey. 

Compkte  Wmter  Plulnagr.—Thiotd  and  front  of  the 
naek  Mre  wUte*  i^leis ;  «n  the  lower  part  of  the  neek  a 
dMpl)ladcM,tlitdd«i«r«lm)i  ascend  towaida  the 

I 


throat.  The  •dM(4«pr«r(b«ttnMr  puis  to  ttoip  than 

it  is  in  summer. 

Foiifi^t^-Lower  parts  dirty  whit« ;  on  the  breast  a  cres- 
cent, more  or  less  large,  of  a  brown  ash-coloinr*  la 
autumn  the  young  begin  to  put  on  the  livery  of  th* 

adnhs;  those  of  the  second  hatch  quit  our  climates,  saj-s 
M.  Temmiuck,  in  tlieir  yontlilul  traib,  and  even  come 
l)ack  bometimea  in  tiie  hanie  h\Aiv  iit  the  return  of  i»pnng. 
In  this  stale  it  is  Uie  MotaciUa  cuurea  of  Guttliu,  iiyioia 
cinerea  of  LathMIt  tod. ArfMWMM*  flTUe  oC  BbIBMI. 
(Teinm.)  „      .  • 

Generaphiad  j)j</rfflolto».~-OoM>aHto  and  ttatkotty 
over  tile  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Knrf)pean  con- 
tinent, remaining  during  winter  dispersed  over  tiie  southern 
counties  ul  Kiiu'land.  'Yet,'  «iys  ^Ir.  Gould,  in  coKiinua- 
tion,  '  wc  learu  from  Mr.  Selby  and  Bewick,  that,  even  ?<> 
far  north  only  as  Durham,  it  migtatea  aouthward  in  (b  - 
tob^r,  and  does  not  again  jisake  its  appatranae  till  the  Ibl- 
IpwiQg  March ;  and  Mr.  Le*.  in  his  ■'Natural  Hiatotf  til 
Orkney,"  tells  us  that  it  continuen  there  the  shortest  tirae 
of  any  of  the  mipralorv  l)ird»  tiiat  come  to  build,  and  is 
never  to  be  !-ee:i  aftir  the  end  of  May.  It  is  nUo  known 
to  ungrate  alill  farther  north;  l}ut,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  higher  the  degree  of  latitude  attained,  the  BhortOT  ia 
the  duration  of  the  visit.'   (Birds  of  Ettrape.) 

.  The  same  author  hotverer,  in  the  '  Ma^zine  of  Natural 
History'  (IB37\  thus  write*  of  the  genus  MotodUa: — 
'  White  engaged  upon  this  tribe  ()f  birds  during  the  cotirae 
of  my  work  on  the  Hii^s  of  Kn;ope.  I  \\a>  ii)t;.illy  -ur- 
pri>ed  to  find  that  the  s])rinhtly  ami  I'lul  \\agl;ul,  so 
nliniuiiml  in  our  islands  at  all  si  ;i-nn>,  ciali!  im",  be  rcfencil 
to  any  described  sj)ecies  ;  and  thai  il  w.is  cmially  as  limited 
in  its  habitat ;  fur,  besides  the  Ihitish  Islands,  Norwqr 
and  Sweden  are  the  only  parts  of  Europe  where  I  have 
been  able  to  procure  examples  ideiitical  with  oat  biid, 
whose  jilacc  in  the  temperate  jx^rtions  of  Europe  ia  iop- 
plied  by  a  nearly  allied  but  distinct  ispecies,  the  true  MO' 
th'iHu  iilba  of  Limiftius ;  which,  altnongh  abundant  in 
France,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caluis,  has 
never  yn  been  discovered  on  the  opposite  shbres  of  Kent, 
or  in  any  part  of  England.  As  tlierefiore  our  bird,  whicii 
has  alw^  been  bonsidered  as  identieal  with  the  M.  aibt, 
proves  to  be  a  distinct  species,  1  have  named  it  after  my 
u-iend  W.  Yarrcll,  Esq.,  as  a  just  tribute  to  his  varied  au- 
quirenu-nts  as  a  naturaiist." 

Mr.  (iould  then  proceeds  to  jjoint  out  the  cbanicterh  by 
which  these  tvo  specie,'*,  a-s  he  lerni>  them,  may  be  itadily 
distinguished.  The  Pied  Wagtail  of  England,  he  observes, 
is  somen  hat  more  robust  in  form,  and  in  its 
full  suibitaer  dreSa  has  the  whole  of  the  head,  chest,  and 
back  of  a  (tall  deep  jet  black :  while  hi  the  White  WagtalK 
M.alba^nX  the  same  jicriod,  the  throat  nnd  the  lu  ad  alone 
are  of  this  colour,  the  back  and  the  rest  o!  tiio  upper  sur- 
face being  of  a  liizht  asb-irrey.  In  winter,  he  icRmtk<,  the 
two  species  more  nearly  assiimilate  in  their  eolnuring;  and 
this  eireumstanee  has,  in  his  opining,  l  i  en  the  cnus<-  of 
their  lusviM;  been  hittwrto  ctmaidered  identiad;  the  black 
baeb  of  M  Forriiltt*  behig  grqr  at  this  eeaaov,  aHhauKh 
never  so  light  as  in  M.  albn.  Additir  nnl  evidence  of  their 
being  distinct  is,  he  adds,  that  the  female  of  our  Hied 
\VagtBil  never  has  the  back  block,  as  in  the  male :  this 
part  even  in  summer  being  dark  grey,  in  which  lesjiecl  it 
closely  rfescmblcs  the  other  species.  This  colouring  of  the 
female,  Mr.  Gould  oblerves,  oar  doubtless  contributed  to 
the  conAnion. 

Mr.  Yarreli,  aIthoup>ii  he  concurs  in  opinion  with  Mr. 
Omild,  that  thM  binls  are  distinct,  give*  figures  and  de- 
s'.  riplir  iis  of  both  liinis  in  their  summer  and  winter  plii- 
inat;e  to  invite  iin cstigalion  to  the  subject:  and  he  quote* 
llie  .Supplement  of  Teniminck"s  '  .^IHu■I:'l.  m  which  that 
unnthologi-st  refers  to  Mr.  (loulds  tig\ire  m  the  'Birds  ol 
Europe,'  and  also  to  that  in  WerncrVi  Atlas  of  Illustrations 
to  tba  •  Manual.'  which.  Mr.  Yaircll  says,  riUwygh  there 
called  MUaeiOn  higmhrif,  is  eertainly  onr  Pied  Wagtail, 
as  leplfeseut.ntinu)  of  vnritru'S  of  Slot'ir-itli  jff.a.  The 
]*rince  of  Cannio  and  Mu-iygnano.  he  remarks,  has  con- 
sidered onr  I'led  \N'ni^tail  to  be  distinct  from  .t/.  alba,  and 
ha«  admitted  it  as  asncciesin  his '  Qeograt^cal  and  Com- 
parative List  of  the  Hints  of  Enrope  md  Noith  Amnlat.* 
[Britah  Birdtt  1838.) 

:  M.  TeKmineh,  in  th«>  tVtntth  part  of  his  •  Manual*  (IMM 
itates,  iinder  the  head  of  M;'  -  -.ll:<  >V.  rv rRnnnpiV 
|hat  tecent  obstixatiotu  upon  this  bluvk  vaiiety,  and  tall 
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oeilaiuty  that  it  forms  a  constant  race  habitually  foupd  in 
EnglamI,  wlier(;  the  contini-iiUil  Molucilla  ulba  ig  never 
seen,  dctt-nninc  liim  to  artanj^c  it  i^*  a  local  variety  or  rate, 
uhtch  he  characturises  as  having  the  wings  of  a  complete 
blai'k,  and  all  the  coverts  bordered  with  jmrc  wliite.  He 
also  details  the  bumnikir  and  winter  pliiua?e. 

Uvlun  thinks  that  the  Mutucilln  alba  of  tiio  Continent  id 
the  rvixoXoyoc  of  Ariiitutle  ^ ///'«/.  /IniiM.,  viii.  3';.  It  is 
the  <'i)iremola,  CvtU  tla,  Codetta  lii  Fecore,  fkillarimt,  Mo- 
Mu«AtNa,and  Cutlreloln  of  the  Italianii ;  Lavdtidiire  of  the 
Kreneh  ;  Die  ff'rusn  BucJuU'lze  and  H'rw  und  Schuartze 
Bathntflxe  of  the  (termans ;  Aria  of  the  Sweden ;  Vw-xtievl 
and  Havre-ikPer  of  theD^ncs  ;  firU:  wdti'i-iirk'  of  trie  Nor- 
wegians ;  h'lrikntaart  of  the  Netherlander* ;  BfitA  y/yck's 
and  Touigl  y  gwy^t  (probably  our  Pii-d  variety  only  i  of 
the  ftiu-ient  Hritisli ;  and  (our  Pied  variety)  Dis/t-misAer 
mill  H'ashi'nronuin  of  the  modem  British. 

The  lijjiire  in  Belons  folio  work,  as  well  as  that  in  the 
Pnrlraits  ifOy/tmux,  evidently  rufers  to  the  continental 
variety.  The  French  names  which  arc  jdaced  over  the 
■fijjuni  in  the  la.<it-named  book  ar^,  Lurandicre,  Untie- 
ijueur,  Haltflfsiue,  and  Hauss^queue.  Hclow  it  is  the  fol- 
lowing quatrain  :  — 

*  M  Littamdiin  hiinlf  1i>  hnrA  IVnti, 
Hoch»nt  Inufiiwri  Ia  ijiii  !        r  •. 

Ny  |iliu  ii>  inoiui  ijiii'  ' 
I.jMnt  »jn  linKo  iiti|>tc>  a    i  >ii.' 

fhfiits.  Sc.  of  the  Bridih  Fied  h  -'It 


Mr.  Yarrcllt  *  molicnn,  rum.; 


IS,  says 
I  facility  by  a 

m])id  succession  of  alejis  i<i  pun^uit  of  its  iubect  food, 
moving  from  place  to  place  by  short  undulatintj  flichts, 
utterini?  a  cheeifiil  chirpine  note  while  on  the  wint,', 
nlisflitins:  airain  on  the  {jround  with  a  sylph-likc  buoyancy, 
and  a  gracot'ul  fanning  motion  of  the  tail,  from  whicii  it  de- 
rives iU  name.  It  frequents  the  vicinity  of  jHjnds  and 
Hfreams,  miaist  pastures,  and  the  gra^n  plots  of  pleasure- 
;fi-ounil«',  mny  he  IVequenlly  seen  >vading  iu  sliailuw  water, 
Heekin^  for  various  aquatic  iniecU  or  their  larva* :  and  a 
portion  of  a  letlor  bent  me  lately  hv  W.  Hayjier,  K»q..  of 
Uxi)rids:e,  who  keeps  a  variety  of  liiu|s  iu  a  Iftrge  aviar)' 
near  his  parlour  window,  for  the  plcasufc  of  ohservini; 
their  Imbit^,  seems  to  prove  that  partiality  to  other  prey, 
besides  nnuatic  insects,  has  some  influence  on  the  constant 
visils  of  Wiii;tails  to  water : — "  I  had  also  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  ISJT  several  Wagtails,  the  Pied  and 
Yellow,  both  of  which  were  very  expert  in  catching  and 
fcedins  on  minnows  which  were  in  a  fountain  in  the  centre 
oftheavinrv.  These  birds  hover  over  the  water,  and,  as 
I  hey  skim  tlie  surface,  catch  the  minnow  as  it  approaches 


the  top  of  the  water  in  the  most  dexterous  muner :  ami 
I  was  much  kurprised  at  the  wariness  and  cunuinsr  of  snnie 
Blackbirds  and  tThrusties,  in  watching  the  Wagtails  catch 
the  minnows,  and  immediately  seizing  the  prize  for  their 
own  dinner."' ' 

The  nest  of  tha  British  Pied  Wagtail  is  made  up  of  mot- 
Rbres,  withered  grass,  and  moss :  (he  Uning  consisto  of 
hair  and  a  few  feathers.  A  bank,  a  hole  in  some  old  wall, 
the  thatch  of  a  cart-ehed  or  other  fHrm-hnilding,  fagi;ol- 
pik's  or  woodatacks,  and  hayricks,  are  all  localities  where 
it  is  generally  placed,  and  almost  always  near  wat(>r ;  hut 
Mr.  ,Je»)ie  mentions  in  his  Uleuuing$  the  nest  of  a  Water 
Wagtail  in  one  of  the  workiJiops  of  a  manufactory  at 
Taunton,  amid  the  incessant  din  of  braziers  who  occupied 
the  apart  went.  It  was  built  near  the  wheel  of  a  lathe 
wliich  revolved  witliin  a  foot  of  it,  and  hero  the  bird 
hatched  tour  young  ones.  She  was  pert'ectly  fannrmr  with 
the  well-knuun  faces  of  the  tvorkmen,  and  Aew  in  and  i»iit 
^ithvnit  fear  of  them ;  but  if  a  stranger  entered,  or  any 
other  persons  belonging  to  the  bame  factory,  but  not  <• 
what  may  be  called  her  shop,  she  quilted  her  nest  in- 
stantly, and  returned  not  till  they  were  gone.  The  malp 
however  had  less  contidence,  and  would  not  comu  into  the 
room,  but  brought  the  usual  »upplies  of  tbod  to  a  certain 
spot  on  the  roof,  whence  it  wa*  brought  in  to  the  nest  by 
his  mate.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  five,  wlute  with  ash- 
coloured  speckles. 

'While  the  cows  are  fce<ling,'  says  White, '  in  the  moist 
low  pasture*,  broods  of  wagtails,  uhite  and  grey,  run  ronnd 
them,  done  up  to  their  nose*,  and  under  then- very  bellies, 
availing  themselves  of  the  flies  that  settle  on  their  lp?>i, 
and  piobubly  finding  worms  and  lari'<e  that  are  rouse«l  by 
the  tiampiiug  of  their  feet.  Nature  is  such  an  economist, 
that  the  uiost  iiicongntous  auimals  can  avail  themwilves  of 
each  ull^erl    |nteie»t  makes  slranije  friendships.' 

The  hT^bits  of  tlie  Continental  Mutucilla  uiba  are  similar 
to  (hose  of  our  Pied  varietj'. 
The  British  species  figured  and  described  by  Yarrell  are 

j  four  in  number :— the  Pied  Wagtail  ;  MNacUIa  althi  ; 
.Uutdr.iiln  yarrt'lhi,  Bonap.") ;  the  Grey  Wagtail :  M'^larjUd 

\  hiMiiuUt  :  the  Givy-headed  SVagtnil  (.1foj(«r///(i 

j  (Jould;  MutacillujUtvn,  Teram. ;  Btnii/iejt  of  the  1   --f 

t'aniuo's  roM(|xir<i/av  Z,!*/ / ;  ami  Kay's  Waelail  (Yellow 

I  AVaglail  of  Pennant ;  Hudytes  Hayi  of  the  Prince's  €<m- 

j  puralicti  l^ut,, 

Amiatic  Wagtails. 

Kxample,  Molacilln  nlfm  (La  Bfrgeroncllt  grise) ;  the 
tnic  or  ('ontinent.il  White  Wasrlail). 

Gengruphical  Distribution. — Europe.  High  lands  of 
India.  Africa. 

?>.,'gs  alwut  six  in  number,  bh)i.-.h-white  spotted  with 
Mack.  Nest  very  variously  placed  :  in  fissures  of  rocks, 
in  old  tpwifrs,  under  arclics  of  bridges,  about  hollow 
trees. 


MutiirilU  allw  OIntbh). 
l/ymm  CgMTc,  « inlet  phunagv ;  np|wr,  ciimmtr. 


\V),!t4'  ITi«1a1I  at\Uaof»,  tadia,  toA  A^r.ri 


^  "Ay  Google 
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AfoUiciila  tpficiota  (^enus  Knicurux,  Teniw.).'    •  ' 

Generic  Character. — Bill  rather  strong, len|k;thencd,  ven 
straight,  abruptly  bent  and  notclied.  Culmen  stmii^li't 
from  the  ba«e.  Gonys  thickened,  ascending^,  llictus 
bristled.  Wings  rather  short ;  the  three  first  nuilU  gradu- 
ated. Tail  lengthened,  deeply  forked.  beet  strong. 
Tui-t»us  lengthened  :  the  scales  entire.  Middle  toe  shorter 
tlmn  the  tiir>ius ;  outer  toe  longest.    I-eg»  pale.    (Sw. ) 

De&cription  of  liiiicurua  i-peciosu*. — Creiit,  lower  part  of 
tl»e  back,  rump,  belly,  vent,  two  exterior  tail-feathera  en- 
tirelv,  and  other  tail-feathers  at  their  extremity,  a  broad 
band  extending  obliquely  across  the  wings,  and  the  axillte 
white;  head,  excepttlie  cre^t,  brea^it,  back,  and  greatest  part 
of  wingsand  tail  black.  The  white  is  the  purest  snow-w  hite ; 
the  black  is  of  different  sliades,  more  intense  on  the  hea<l  and 
breast,  having  a  slight  reflection  of  dark  blue,  inclining  to 
purple  on  the  extremity  of  the  v?ings  tinted  with  brown. 
A  few  minute  black  plumes  bound  the  cre*t  behind  and  at 
the  sides,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  bill.  Three  or  four 
of  the  Isjit  secondary  leathers  with  a  najTow  band  of  white, 
but  the  succession  not  regular.  Plumes  of  the  Hypot  hon- 
driae  elongated  and  delicately  villous.  I^ength  of  body 
and  head  4i,  of  tail  6  inches  ;  of  bill,  which  is  black,  10 
lines.  Tar&i  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  pale 
flesh-coloured  with  a  yellow  tint,    i  llorsf. ) 

This  is  the  Chenginging  or  Kingktng  of  the  Ja- 
vanese. 

Locaiity  and  Habits.— Dr.  Horsfield  states  that  this 
species  in  its  habits  and  manners  resembles  several  Eu- 
ropean species  of  the  genus  Molacilla.  •  It  is,'  says  he, 
*  found  near  small  rivulets;  in  the  beds  of  these,  particu- 
larly where  Ihcy  abound  with  rocks  and  gravel,  it  is  seen 
running  along  with  alacrity,  moving  its  tail  incessantly, 
and  picking  up  worms  and  insects.  It  is  very  locally  dis- 
tributed, and  uniformly  deserts  the  neighbourhood  of  po- 
pulous villages.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
southern  coast  of  .lavn,  which  abounds  in  small  streams, 
descending  rapidly  from  the  southern  hills,  luid  shaded  by 
luxuriant  shnibs.  Here  I  first  discovered  this  bird,  in  the 
district  of  Pajitlan,  in  the  year  1H09.  I  aflerwards  met 
with  it  again  along  this  coast,  in  the  district  of  Karang- 
bollong,  and  in  the  provinces  south  of  Kcdiri.  Among 
more  central  situations  it  frecjuents  the  banks  of  an  ele- 
vated lake  near  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  Prahu. 
where  I  found  it  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  jiaii  of 
Java.  In  the  extensive  forests  ol  Puarar  and  Blamliansan 
I  never  noticed  it,  although  I  devoted  a  considerable 
time  to  their  examination.  — (Zoo/og'ica/  Itntiirchen  in 
Java.) 


•'  'M«<MilU(EakmTui>)ipi.-ctaw.  (Honf.) 


AnucAN  Wagtails. 

Example,  Moiacilla  lugubris  (Pallas);  the  Jf'fiite- 
tctngcd  Wagtail;  Schwarze  Bachftelze  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Sujntner  Plumagc.—Bsick  of  head  and  neck,  line  from 
bill  to  eye  and  from  eye  to  hinder  part  of  tlic  heatl,  back, 
rump,  six  middle  tail-feathers,  throat,  and  chest  black ; 
shouldifrs,  tips,  and  outer  edges  of  the  primaries,  dark 
greyish-brown  ;  remainder  of  wings  white,  except  the  tcr- 
tiiunes,  which  are  brown  in  the  centre :  bill  and  feet 
black. 

H'inler  Pluiiitifrf.^V pper  part  of  throat  pure  white  ; 
back  Aod  acapulan  umfonn  grey,  instead  of  black.  (Gould.) 


M.  Temminck  slates  that  individuals  which  are  starked  ; 
with  black  and  grey  on  all  the  upper  parts  are  paiwing  •. 
from  one  state  of  plumage  to  the  other. 

Young  of  the  r^vr.— Lore  and  stripe  behind  tlie  oy«(i  i 
black,  but  verj-  narrow.    Top  of  the  head  iind  all  the  , 
upper  parts,  to  the  upper  toil-coverts,  grey-a-sb  ;  nucbaJ 
collar  very  narrow,  indicated,  in  great  part,  by  black  spots. 
Coverts  of  tiie  wings  always  pure  white.    I.£ng(h  ot  the;-, 
species  al>out  seven  inches  eight  lines.    (Temm.)        .  , 

Gmgraphicol  Distribution. — Eastern  Europe,  mM^a 
advancing  farther  west  than  the  central  ports.  Kus«Lv/i 
Southern  Siberia,  Egypt.  Hungary.  The  Crimea.  Asm  ,. 
Minor  probably.  Scarce  in  Italy,  Provence,  and  Picardjtj  , 
Very  common  in  ,Iapan,  especially  in  winter,  whuro  it  i»  , 
called  Sckim,  and  Irequents  the  streams  of  mountaioou* 
valleys. 


MutocilU  lu|iibii*>,  . 

W.\HABEP:S,  or,  more  correctly,  WAimATJIU  is  the  .- 
name  of  the  adherents  of  a  Mohammedan  sect  in  Arabia!' 
The  origin  of  this  sect  is  intimately  connected  with  tbft  m 
following  circumstances.    When  Sultan  Selim  Z.  had  toowi 
quered  Egypt  and  deposed  the  last  khalif  of  Cairo,  Al-mtUjte.J/ 
wakkcl  in  A.H.  022  (A.D.  1517),  he  was  acknowledged  u  ' 
successor  of  the  khalifs  by  Bcrekiat,  the  grand  -sherif  of 
Mecca,  who  presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  Ka  liah. 
From  tliis  time  the  sultans  of  the  Osmaiilis  were  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  Moliarainedan  faith,  though  only  recognised  ' 
as  such  by  the  Sunnites  ;  they  were  the  guardians  of  the- 
holy  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina;  and  they  lud  the  piHiin; 
vilcge  and  the  duty  of  protecting  the  numerous  caravan* 
of  hfijis,  or  pilgiims,  which  annually  Iravd  to  Mecca-  A 
Turkish  pasha  resided  at  Jidda,  and  sometimes  also  at 
Mocha,  and  while  the  fertile  provinces  of  Ilejae  and 
Yemen  in  Western  iVrabia  seemed  to  obey  the  Sultan,  the 
paslias  of  Baghdad  and  Basrah  made  frequent  atteinjAs  to 
establish  the  Turkish  authority  in  the  province  of  E^ 
linssa  in  Fjutem  Arabia.   The  Mohammedan  religion 
h.id  generally  departed  from  its  primitive  purity,  and  was 
particularly  corruoted  among  the  (Turks.    The  Moham- 
medans liad  introduced  novelties  into  their  religion,  which 
were  rather  calculated  to  please  the  senses,  and  uliich 
found  favour  among  people  who  have  always  lovetl  to 
follow  the  bent  of  their  imagination.    Mohammed  gradu- 
ally received  honoui*  like  God  himself;  virtuow  men 
became  saints,  and  the  miracles  they  were  said  to  have 
perfoinicd  were  eagerly  believed  by  the  people;  manr 
au.Ntere  nUes  of  the  Koran  were  forgotten  or  lea  to  th« 
extravagances  'of  a  few  derwislie*  and  fakirs;'  and  ti« 
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worship  were  fidoTT.piI  by  H>e  princes  nnd  ftie 
riOh'With  the  arts  and  ]u\tiiiL'«  oV  the  Kiu^t,  wliile  the 
poorer  Mohammedans  indulircd  their  pas-u-n  lor  reli- 
gious buildings  by  erecting;  a  mde  tomb  to  some  un- 
known wiint,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  of  painted  brick- 
work. To  this  we  mint  add  that  the  Kor&n  eeeaed  to 
be  fhtf  mIc  flooree  of  MHfiom  knowledge,  and  tfict  It^ 
ditiOhs  concerning  Mohammed  were  considered  by  hi<i 
disciples  as  pure  and  fnistworthv  as  the  Korrm  itj^elf. 
AHhough  the  Arabs  had  deviatod  from  the  rule  of  the 
Kor^n.  there  wjus  n  strikinc;  difference  between  them 
and  tho  Turks,  The  Turks  used  opium  and  wine  ;  not 
aatifefied  with  polygamy,  they  had  interconne  with 
pvettjlate^':  they  were  addicted  to  practices  against 
iwnit*,  which'  are  irtrictir  prohibited  hy  the  Kor&n,  and 
more  than  once  holy  hijts  of  the  Turkish  caravans  had 
l)oIluted  the  mcred  citie^s  with  their  scandalous  conduct. 
The  caravans  esjjccially,  those  conprccation-s  of  pious  men 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  porformiuf;  one  of  tlie  most 
sacred  duties  of  their  faith,  presented  a  revolting  aspect  to 
the  simple  and  uncorrupted  belisTen  among  the  Beduins 
of  the  deaert.  Their  leaden  gftvo  ftill  licence  to  de- 
bituehCTjr,  and  althimsh  it  was  frenenlly  their  riohes  winch 
teoqited  the  Beduina,  and  excited  ihrni  to  predatory 
attacks,  it  oAen  happem  .!  t!i;it  tl,e  Son  of  the  Desert  un- 
sheathed his  sword  ii.iiiiri.iirit  at  the  pride  and  vices  of  i 
men  uh^iMtin  the  moment  they  reached  Mecca,  proudly 

xi^xmmmy  title  of  •  h.oi.'  ^  ' 

Such  was  the  state  of  tlie  IsImib,  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  a  Mohammedan  sheikh  conceived  the 
project  of  reforming  the  ixdispon  of  Mobammoilt  Md 
restorinp  it  to  its  primilive  DHrity. 

Thitfiheikh  was  "AlMhi-l-Wahhrd)  C*  the  ••nrant  of  Him 
who  gives  (us)  cverj'  thiii?  '\  who,  accoitJing  to  Burck- 
hardt,  was  bom  at  Jw-Ha  .1  i  ..  .  T  iltc  five  or  six  days" 
joiimey  south  of  Der'aiyeh,  the  capital  of  ti)e  province  of 
Nejd,  on  the  roatl  from  this  town  to  the  disfiiv  t  called 
Wiidi  Dowislr.  In  the^lUe  of  'Abdu4-Wahliab.  in  the 
•  Univenal  BiographieaT  INotionaTy,'  his  birth-place  is 
called  'Al-Ayii;di,  in  Nejd ;  and  in  the  '  Anr:-1 ;  of  the 
Tiukish  Empire,'  by  Izi,  (."onstantinoplc  aiui  Skutari,  a  h.' 
1198  (a.d.  17H-l\  p.  207,  in  Jine,  it  iw  called  Aiyineh,  whii  h 
seems  to  be  El-  A\i  \  iu  h,  near  i)er"aiyeh.  Scott  Waring 
calls  it  Ujuuu.  a  i>;ul  orthoirraphy  for  Ajana.  'Abdu-I- 
Watih&b  vras  bpm  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelilh  century 
of  the  Hijra,  wUob  coitesponds  to  the  end  of  tho  seven- 
teenth centunr  of  our  a^ra.  fetbcr  was  the  sheikh  or 
chief  of  the  Beni  Wahhib,  a  branch  of  the  threat  tribe  of 
Tcmlm,  whicli  oi'cui)ics  a  considerable  part  of  Nejd. 
'Abdu-l-\Vahhab  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
Basrah,  where  he  studied  divinity.  He  made  the  usual 
pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  he  lived  several 
years  at  DamaaooSi  where  he  had  fretjuent  disputations 
witb-lhodlviBM'OBfeligton.  bataahediaiil«yied0«attnl 
in  tficrahblltion  of  ahose^^  ma  daetrine  was  eonndered  as 

sehitttiafic.  and  bein?  exposed  to  persecutions,  fled  to 
JIOMil.  Alter  some  time  he  retiuned  to  v\ialna,  but  the 
doctrines  which  he  preached  to  the  i\ative-i.  and  his  violent 
attacks  on  Turkish  tyranny  and  vice,  became  so  many 
causes  for  new  persecutions,  and  he  led  a  wandering  lite 
till  ha  asltled  at  Dei^yeh,  the  residence  of  the  sheikh 
MoliMnMHlIb»tft>Mid.  TlMa  intelKgent  chief  listened  to 
the  words  of  the  Mfimner.  Ho  became  his  disciple ;  he 
married  his  danghter ;  and  soon  drew  his  sword  to  pro- 

S agate  the  new  doctrine  amnncr  the  tribes  of  Arabia, 
lohammed  Ibu  Sa'ud  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
powerful  empire  on  thcocratical  jirru  iples,  of  whidl  his 
deseendants  i-emained  masters  for  nearly  a  centurv. 

When  Sa'dd,  the  grandson  of  Mohammed  Ion  Sa'dd, 
«aiiq|tiotad  Ifocea,  hi  ordered  a  land  of  eonfeasioa  of, 
fidth  io'  be  pobliriied,  the  sobatanee  of  which  is  «« Ibl- 
lows  J— > 

'Al)du-I-Wahhab's  doctrine  tcactu'sthc  salvation  of  mai.- 
kind.  It  isiHvided  into  three  parts:  I.,  the  knowledge  of 
God ;  II., the  knowledge  of  religfiou  ;  III.,  the  knowledge  of 
the  pfnqphot.  In  the  lirst  part,  (iod,  it  is  said,  isone  Almighty, 
•nd  woioqp^re  tiie  knowledge  of  him  by  adoring  him.  The 
second  pan,  knowledge  of  reKgkm,  is  threelbia,  and  con- 
tains—!, The  Isl&m.  or  resignation  tothe  will  of  Ood ;  2.  fidth ; 
3.  good  works.  The  Tslftm  contains  five  things: — 1, The  belief 
that  there  is  only  oiu'  Got],  and  that  Mohammed  is  his  pro-  ' 
phet ;  2,  the  Ave  daily  prayers ;  3,  alms,  one-fifth  of  the  an-  | 
muAMoMie;  4i  Madmngthe  month  of  Banasaii;  B;tlie  1^ 


pilgrimage  to  M0m3l  the  faith  contain*  six  thitigsi  vir.  r-^ 
1,  The  belief  in  (Sod?  2,  in  hu  anircls :  3,  in^his  Holy 
Scripture  :  4.  in  his  prophets;  5.  in  his  divine  and  jH'rfect 
qualities ;  6,  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Good  works  are 
only  tho  oonwqlkience  oKthe  role  that  we  should  adore  Ckxl 
asifhowenpnnehtio  oarflMi;  and  tiuwgh  ww^nok'*; 
sco-Mm,  wo  imst  know  that  bo  aaca  ua.  Vno  -  IttoMtAKt ' 
of  the  prophet,  which  is  the  most  important  part  ot  V/ah- 
hfibism,  is  bn-sed  on  very  positive  principles.  Mohammed, 
the  prophet,  was  a  mortal  like  all  other  men,  and  he 
preached  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  not  for  one 
only,  the  Ara1«;  no  relinnon  is  perfect  and  tnie  in  aH 

Kits  except  his,  and  after  him  no  other  prophet  willoon^^'- 
oses  flCftd  Jesoa  were  virtuous  mob,  Aiough  inHniM*  M- ■ 
Mohammed,  notwitiistandinghe  was  not  of  divine  iMtttm''^ 
ThoM  who  do  not  f^ilfll  th«r  religious  duties  are  to'*tMl'  ' 
severely  punished.    The  reformed  ivligion  shall  be  prnpo-  ' 
patwl  with  the  sword,  and  all  those  who  refu.sc  to  adopt  it  ' 
are  to  he  exterminated.  'Abdu-l-Wahhab  not  only  forbade 
the  adoration  of  Mohammed  and  of  saints,  but  he  also 
ordered  their  splendid  tombs  tO  bO  doitfoj  ed,  and  he  de^'  ' 
dared  tiadition  to  be  an  uipwo  iOiiiOe.  He  mado  ae«(h*^^ 
ra]  other  prohibitfons  eoneomlng  ao^V  aaid'teKf^iooii"'' 
abuses,  such  as  the  habit  of  using  wine,  opinm,  and 
tobacco,  the  use  of  the  rosarj'  for  prayei*,  and  he  preached  ' 
stronirlv  ai^ainst  those  unnatural  practioaa whioh  wtfre and 
are  still  so  frequent  among  the  Turks.  '  '  ' 

The  doctrine  of  *Abdu-l-Walihib  was  no  Mir  Itligion'; 
it  was  Mohammedaoism  rednocd  to  o  puMddrtta^rad  'ao 
littlo  did  it  deviate  ftom  the  Korfin,  that  even  to  tho'  ' 
present  day  many  theologians  of  Syiiiii  md  Eg^  pt  do  not 
venture  to  say  tnat  it  is  schismatic.   Yet  this  refortner  • 
maintained  that  there  had  never  been  any  man  direcllv  in- 
spired hy  (iod,  and  that  there  was  no  sciipture  or  i>ook 
■.\  hatsoever  which  was  entitled  to  be  called  divine.  Hence 
it  follows  that  according  to  'Abdu-l-\Vahh4b  there  is  no  re-  ' 
vealed  religion  ;  and  irne  calls  the  Mohammedan  a  divine  " 
religion,  it  is  not  baoanse  ho  boiievad  that-  it  had  •betff*'' 
tnuismHted  dnvetlyfhnn <Sod  toman,  hut iiwrety On  fh^  '' 

ground  of  its  jie'-fection. 

The  reformed  Mohamnu^danis-m  made  rapid  progress, 
e-ipeciallv  anions  tl'.e  nomaiiic  AniUs,  or  Beduiii*,  who  had 
never  adored  Mohammed  as  a  divine  peinon,  nor  viewed  ' 
the  KorSn  as  a  divine  book,  althougn  they  considered 
themselves  to  be  aa  orthodox  Mohammedans  as  any  of  tho 
othermtioiii  vMoh  hare  adopttxi  the  IsMim.         '  * 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  loas  inclined  to  adopt  ' 
Wahh^btsm.  but  Mohammed  Ibn -SaNid  netwttiieleM'' ' 
succeeded  in  conqucriiiL"  the  L'rcater  part  of  Nejd,  of 
which  he  was  the  temporal  chief,  while  'Abdu-l-Wahhub 
was  the  spiritual  chief.    The  system   of  government 
established  by  these  two  men  wasstriotly  conformable  to  the 
political  prescriptions  of  the  Korftn.  and  very  like  that  of 
Um  first  Khalifs.   The  diief  authority  )ay  in.tho  hands  of 
the  temporal  chief,  but  this  authority  wlU  cotiMed  to 
direcfiois    of  important  affair^  ;   tlie   governors  of  (he 
provincfs  and  the  under-goi.  enior.i  were  kept  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  tlie  prince,  but  their  authority 
over  thi'  Arahs  was  not  very  trreat.   The  ulcma  of  tho 
capital,  Der'aiy  eh,  who  genenilly  belonged  to  the  clan  ov 
family  of  Sa'd^  Ibrmod-a  «oo«H(Or  mj^Miy  for  Tetigiona 
and  legishk^  «flUn,  aadf  in  wne  of  ' war  the  sovemors 
used  to  assemble  in  Der'aiyeh  for  the  purpose  of  concert- 
in^  the  plan  of  the  campaign.    Trade  and  agrienltore 
were  well  prottcted.     The  revenues  of  the  Wahhiibi 
empire  were  composed  of: — 1.  Uiie-fitlh  of  the  booty 
taken  from  heretics  ;  the  four  remaining  fifths  were  for  tho 
soldiers.    2.  The  tribute,  ealled  '  alms'  in  the  Koran  :  it 
waaaeCftain  part  of  tlw  property,  which  varied  according 
tothonatora  of  tbopiofcity:  for  fields  watered  by  rain 
or  rlveis  it  waa  ono^enth  of  the  yearly  produce ;  fbr  fields  * 
watered  artificiany,  one-twentietn  only ;  merchants  paid 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  their  capital.    The  Hcduins,  ' 
who  had  always  bt-eii  tax-free,  disliketl  these  '  alms'  very 
much,  but  they  w  ere  indemnified  by  the  frequent  occasions 
ofplmider.   3.  Revenue  from  the  chief  s  or  prince's  own  '  ' 
estates,  nd  from  the  plunder  of  rebellious  towns.  Tbo'"! ' 
ounishment  Ibraflrstrobellion  wasa  general  plunder,  OiK^"'!" 
fifth  of  which  belonged  to  the  fisfiis :  in  case  of  a  second'' 
rebellion,  all  the  grounds  beloniiini;  to  the  town  were  con-  ' ,  | 
fiscated  and  became  the  property  of  the  reinning  chief ; 
and  as  such  rebellions  were  very  frequent,  the  chief  acquired'  .  . 

hnacMecrtitca.  •fte  gi^  p«it'dr'!hfcg^^||gg,^g^gog 
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wu-ds  confi^Ct^ted  by  Mehmcd  'Ali,  the  pasha  of  £gypt. 
l^xccpt  fk  t'tjw  luiiulred  men  who  lonned  the  prince't  nre- 

biii  aHeabltd  when  the  pnnee  deugned  aome  expedition. 
Twp  or  three  graat  (BinieaitiotiB  were  made  every  ye^r. 

The  name  of  the  Wahhuhls  soon  hecame  known  in  the 
Turkish  pro-,  iiu-t  s  mljiicent  to  jYrabia.  The  Tiirkisii  qo- 
Vi'niniout  WHS  not  awure  that  this  sect  hud  nuicli  \via- 
Ijke  and  re>i<iQus  energy  an  tlie  Arab.i  undtT  the  firat 
liiiaitis,  but  it  i#  Mt\ju»t  to  uccuhc  the  diwui,  a&  Kou^iiieau, 
iU»  Prepcn  itO»|ulTg«n«ral  at  Ikglid&d  did,  »>  looking  at 
t^e  iwiQor^le  eveal*  in  Arabia '  with  a  stupid  eye,  as 
UMuJ.'  As  early  aa  a-H-  1161  Rnd  1162  (a.d.  174U  and 
171iJ!  AhuK'd  Kl-II'iji.  pnsha  of  Hnc;lul'ul  r.nd  formerly 
tjiand-vi?.ir,  displayed  ffreat  activity  liie  mUu rents 

111'  a  lamous  luniilio,  M(jliaumir<l  ll)n  Alnli:-l-\v  ahhab, 
whose  •  impious  doutrine  sapped  I  lie  uindiimeulal  princ  iples 
olr'  I»l4ra.  and  vvhQ  «pt  luiniwif  up  as  the  liead  of  a  ncw 
rcUgion.'  (I^  «iti4  «U>V9i  Vnivmal  Jiiogrofjtieal 
Dieltomiry,  « life  of  ,  Ahmed  Puha  El-H^lji-')  The 
ijiaple  fact  tliat,  if  Willi lialiisin  had  beconic  preilonii- 
isant.  theaullaii  wciulJ  lnvt;  ee.iseil  to  he  tin-  'visible"  eluel 
1)1  the  behevei"s,  hiadn  us  to  cimcliuie  that  the  diwan  had 
n«ver  looked  with  a  ktupid  eye  on  the  religious  leionii  in 

MohMBmad  )ba  Sta'i)4  died  in  A-u.  1170  (a-d.  17ffi>), 
and  'AbdU'l-Wahh&b  died  on  the  20th  of  Shaww&I,  A4i. 
laOS  (14th  of  June,  a.d.  1787). 

The  sticcesBor  of  Mohamntcd  Ibn  $a'ud  vnu  his  son, 

"Ahilu-l- A/iz,  under  wluiui  llie  power  of  the  Wuhh'ihis 
wusi  extended  (iwv  the  trrenter  )  uit  of  Arabia  and  beeanic 
the  terror  of  Turkey.  A-  mrly  us  1792-03  the  Wahliahis 
inad*}  4  «uecc»6ful  eaui]:a!L:ii  acainst  Ghaleb,  the  grand 
shfUdl  pf  Miice^ 
.  Vm  wovinMft  o(  ^aamh  m4  Baghdad,  adutoent  to  N^id, 
had  snirered  ftom  the  ineoniottfl  of  the  Wanh&bb  fWnn  the 

tiiiie  of  (heir  ftaiiiiiiT  i'lto  im'ttiial  puwcr.  In  171*7  8011- 
nian,  p;uiha  u!  IJaijhdad,  iiuuii  a  Iruitless  attempt  to  attack 
tlicm  in  the  province  uf  Kl-llassa  ;  ins  troop*  were  ob!it!;ei! 
to  retreat,  the  victorious  Arabs  overran  the  ntighbonrhood 
(if  Uosrah,  and  took  the  holy  town  of  Imftni  Ilu^ein,  where 
tbfty  deiitroyed  the  fainous  tcmplo  and  robbed  it  of  the  im- 
meiMetraaaures  which  had  been  deposited  there  by  (he pious 
eeneronty  of  the  auUaM  of  the  Oiimanlia  and  the  shnhs  of 
Persia.  Another  Turkish  army,  reinforced  by  a  stronjf 
body  of  Arabs  from  Iial;  Arahi,  entt  rf  ;l  Xeji]  lit  1801,  and 
was  only  tive  or  six  journeys  honi  Dei  ai\eii,  wln'iiThocni, 
the  bhcikh  of  the  Ueui  ^fonteflk  and  conunnnder  of  the 
Arab  auxiharies  of  the  Turks,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatical 
Wahhabi.  It  is  saul  tliut  the  other  chi^fii  of  the  Turks 
wwra  bribwl  by  'Abdu-i-Ail^  for  thnr  rettaated  suddenly, 
hut  were  nererthelees  attacked  on  their  march,  and  the 

wlude  Tu;'ii-h  army  v.us  de.^truyf  1.  In  the  wiiiu-  year, 
IHtH,  "Ahdu-l-A/ii,  at  llie  head  of  more  than  a  luiutlred 
thousand  men,  made  a  fresh  cxpcditiDn  a^.ainst  Mecca. 
01hniun-ul-Medbaytub,  the  brother  of  Ghaleli,  the  slieikh  of 
Mecca,  joined  the  Wabhahts,  and  having  been  put  at  the 
hrad  of  a  ooosideiatiie  body  by  'Abdu-WAjis,  he  took 
Tayef,  n  large  town  east  of  Maeea,  and  Konfothh,  a  pod 

on  the  Red  Sea.  Tlie  rest  of  Ilejuz  was  conqurreil  by 
'.Ahihi-l-Azi/,  who  took  Mecca  early  in  1803,  afier  an 
obatiiiate  sit';:i'.  He  wuuk!  liui'  iakiii  Mecc^a  earlier,  but 
for  tike  anival  of  the  ^reat  caravan  uf  Damaikcus,  com- 
manded by  tlie  pasha  of  Daroascuij,  which  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  Alecca  for  three  day«.  after  wliich  the  Walihabis 
entered  the  town  i^ithout  resietanoe.  They  killed  nwnj 
shciklu  and  other  believem  who  refuseil  to  adopt  Wahhit- 
bism  ;  they  robbed  the  splendid  tombs  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan saiuti,  who  were  interred  there  ;  and  their  fanatical  ;;cal 
did  not  even  spurothe  famous  niastpie,  which  they  iohl)ed 
of  the  iniineuae  treai>ures  aiul  costly  uirnitiire  to  which 
eaeh  Moluuumedan  prince  of  Knrape,  Asia,  and  Ahica 
had  contribut«d  bis  sliare.  The  fall  of  Mecca  was  Ibllowed 
bjr  thatof  Medio*  in  IBDA,  and  the  tiuidi  of  MohamnMd 
was  robbed  and  deatroyed.  'Abdti-l-Mftyn,  a  brother  of 
fthalcb.  w;is  np))()inted  Kovernur  of  Mecca,  but  he  soon 
lost  his  \io->\,  (iiialei),  who  hail  tied  to  .iidda.  haviuu:  bribed 
till.'  I  hicf  uf  til  '  \Vahh6hi.*,  and  suceeciUd  in  beinsr  a|)- 
poinled  (Toveinor  on  promising  tu  adoiit  Wabii^ibism, 
which  h,>  (lid.  Previously  to  the  fall  of  Medina,  and  as 
early  as  ino^  'Abdu-l-Aita  wa*  Buudflnd  by*  (knatical 
Stuite,  a  native  of  l^ni»;  hiaaMaaaarwaaHb  aMaataaa, 
8a  ud.  wlwae  MHflilB  iiMPe  waa  (Wtel  Ilw  'Afaii>M«i. 


Ghilet),  anxious  to  obtain  his  foi-mr-r  dienity  nnd  inde- 
pendence, intrigued  against  Sa'iid.  In  the  nope  of  kindljng 
a  geneml  war  between  Turkey  and  Arabia,  from  v^hicki  |u 
mic^  derive  adTantage,  he  persuaded  Sa  ud  to  finWd  t^ 
khotbah,  or  public  prayers,  to  be  said  in  the  naipe  of  t||a 
Sultan.  Sa'od  gave  the  order,  and  from  that  moment  the 
Sultan,  in  t^c  eyes  of  the  people,  ceas,ed  to  be  the  protec- 
tor of  the  holy  town.,  and  the  visible  chief  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

If  during  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  a  Protest- 
ant aiiny  luid  taken  possession  of  Konie  and  put  a  manied 
prieai  9a  the  aeat  qf  St.  Peter,  thf  aeandal  and  eoniiisiaq 
prodaoed  bf  iqch  an  event  among  the  Itonnm  Chtholies 

could  not  liave  been  «;it  ater  than  the  horror  and  '^pnt  rtil 
consternation  which  spread  llmmehout  the  Ka^t  vlaii  the 
people  heard  that  the  tomb  of  the  jirophel  had  l)een  de- 
spoiled, and  that  the  iiret  temple  in  the  Mqhainiuedaa 
vvuild  wa.s  in  the  hands  of  heretics.  The  p^prinages  were 
stopped  i  from  1803  to  1800  no  neat  eanf a«  ventuifd  to 
oraaa  Aralita :  and  Hfom  the  Atwntie  to  the  banks  or  the 
f  fanpes  and  the  frontiers  of  China  eveiy  pious  Mohammedan 
felt  deeply  grieved  at  the  thuuicht  that  henceforth  he  would 
he  prevented  from  performing  a  <!uly  which  he  considered 
most  sacred.  Pei'sia  was  nnable  to  give  aid,  tipd  ute 
diwan,  absorbed  by  the  danjjer  to  Turkey  fiomthimn in 
Europe,  was  compelled  to  rei(ij;nation. 

In  the  time  tliat  followed  Uie  conquest  of  Mecca  aad 
Medina,  Sa'iid,  the  greatest  chief  of  the  Wahh&bis,  etflp 
blishcd  his  authority  in  the  remainder  of  Arabia,  excfpt 
Iladlirainatit  and  Oni 'in,  where  ho  fuuii;!  a  foimidahlu  ndver- 
saryinthe  Imaniof -Mn.-Kiit.  Sa'i'nl  ciinii'ieied  the  wlmle pro- 
vince of  EI-TIiussa,  the  islaiuls  >.f  IJaiueiu.  and  several  Arabic 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Pei-sia.  The  Gulf  of  Persia  was  then  in- 
fested by  Ajab  pirates,  who,  after  Su'iid  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts,  were  e}Utf(\j|faaUibiiit 
or  at  least  msde  oommon  canse  with  thfra.  Hie  BriHjh 
commerce  in  those  .sens  was  preatly  injurod  by  thesi  ;  ■  n 
who  were  severely  chastised  by  the  Hritish  force.,  aaa^r 
(  aptaia  Waiiiwiisjbt.  tlie  connnander  of  the  fleet,  and 
Colonel  (ahcrwaid*  General)  Sir  Lionel  Smith.  The  British 
Iroous  acted  in  OOOCert  witli  liic  forces  of  th« 
Maskat,  aad  ttie  war  was  finidicd  early  in  1801). 

The  vety  existenee  of  IVirkey  being  menaced  by  the 
Wald)&b!s,  who  overran  Syria  and  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Yt'isnf,  the  rebellions  pasha  of  Hatilulad,  the  diivan  at 
last  found  a  nian  who  was  able  to  .sutject  these  terrible 
enemies.  This  man  was  Mehmcd  Ali,  the  present  piilis 
of  Kuvpt. 

Mehmed  'Ali  made  liis  finst  preparations  in  18U9.  Tfl 
save  hia  army  from  marching  round  the  northern  gulCi  of 
the  Red  Sea,  he  ordered  the  timber  for  a  Qotilia  of  tvto^ 
citrht  vessels  to  In?  cot  ready  at  Bulak,  the  port  of  Oim, 
'thence  it  \\as  earned  on  camels  to  Sue2,  where  tliB 
ships  were  con;^trurted.  The  commander  of  the  expe- 
dilion  was  Tuzun-Hey,  the  second  son  of  Mchnietl  Ali, 
then  eighteen  years  old,  who  was  seconded  h)  .\hmed 
Agha,  sumameu  Napoleon  or  Bonapaiie.  Turiin-Bey  eu- 
tei^  Aiabia  ia  1811;  in  1818  itetvas  beaten  by  tba 
Wahb&bfi  near  Medina,  but  he  took  this  town  n  Oe 
course  of  the  .same  year,  a  conquest  v  hich  wjis  mainly  due 
to  the  impetuous  courage  of  Thomas  Keith,  a  HLOteli  re- 
negade, known  as  Ibraldm  A'.iha,  who  took  the  outwurlis 
of  Medina  by  storm.  Mecca  was  taken  in  1813,  and 
Gbfdeb,  notwithstanding  he  badftivoured  the  Eiryptiaa  in- 
vasion, was  made  prisoneiv  ud  sent  to  Salonica  ia  Eur 
ropean  Thrkey,  where  he  died  in  1816. 

In  ]8I48e'dd  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  toa 
'Abdullah.  The  death  of  Sa"ud  w  as  the  forerunner  of  lbs 
niin  of  the  Wahhabia.  In  1815  the  Ku'v ptiaas  suffeted  a 
defeat  at  Zohriln,  but  they  obtauied  a  siijiial  victory st 
lUssel.  Tuzun-Hey  paid  tix  dollars  for  every  head  of  a 
Wahhahi ;  and  having  obtained  six  thousand  lieads,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  {uled  up  in  a  pjjmaiM*  Pi»ce  il» 
conclMded  during  tlie'ootuae  of  ihe  mn  f9tae  {lBiS\  aa 
ludbvouraMe  eondiHons  to  'Abdidlab,  who  sent  ao  snoiss- 
sador  to  (  airo,  named  'A1k1u-1-Az:z,  a  Icin'.r  1  sl.cikh, 
whaso  further  negotiations  were  luteirupled  by  tlic  buddea 
outbreak  of  fresh  hot>!ilities. 

The  commander  of  the  new  Ejjyptian  expedition  was  tits 
celebrated  Ibrahim  Paslia,  the  son  of  Meluned  'Ali,  wi>o 
entered  Arabia  ia  1818.  After  an  obstinate  lesudansi^  the 
WahMbte  itttaatadto  Bafaiyeh  in  taii»  «1mi«  'AbdaHsli 
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WUM  M  bf  TMAAm  niih  drill,  toldnea,  and  «iIaiMbt* 

Scrseverancc  till  the  month  of  DecrnibtT,  when  'Ab- 
ullah  »urrendert;d.  Hi*  and  .several  ui  liis  lamily  were  sent  to 
Constantinople,  and  allcr  havini;  been  promenaded  throm;h 
tilt  Vtreet«  lor  liiree  daj's,  they  were  beheaded,  and  their 
bodiw  were  exposed  to  the  outngw  of  the  mob.  TIte 
Krealer  pvt  Of  the  tenitoriM  conqiMMd  by  the  WahUibis 
Mundu  tin  wtliorit|r  of  Mehmed^M.  • 

Ihiis  th«  power  of  the  Wahhfibk  wna  broken,  but  thej 
wen  not  exttnnhMhid.  Sottie  of  their  chieft  resisted  the 
KjryiJtians  in  the  smith-easlcm  part  of  Nejd,  in  El-Yamft- 
Inah,  and  in  El-H;ink,  imd  tliey  occasionaJly  retreated  to 
the  eoiintricN  south  of  tlu>e  jirov  inces,  wliieli  are  eener«ily 
lon-sidered  to  he  a  barren  desert.*  In  1827  the  WahhfcbU 
cau.sed  considerable  trouble  to  Mehmed  'Ali ;  they  were 
urobablj  not  without  mum  influence  on  thi  ihlMbitantadC 
Vemm,  who  oppo^d  nich  a  viforous  mdatanee  to  the 
K^yplians  in  1S34  ;  and  in  IKW  and  IKI!)  thrie  were  sneh 
danjferoiis  svniptDtn-s  of  rtbelliun  in  the  eu>tern  part  ol 
Nejdi  that  Mehnied  Ali  seiil  an  army  there,  whieh  made 
rapia  progress.  This  army  was  about  to  con(pier  El  Haii  a, 
eaa  lo  etrtablish  Egyptian  authority  on  tlie  Nhores  of  tlie 
Femui  Gulf,  when,  by  the  audden  attnek  of  the  Turks  on 
Syria,  Mebnied  'Ali  was  flmed  to  vpcn  that  campaif^ 
which  began  so  Uttfbrtnnately  for  tlie  Turks  with  the 
of  the  battle  of  Ninibi,  but  in  eon^eiiuenoe  of  whieh 
^lehnied  "Ali  vtm  dispos-ehsed  Syria.  There  was  a  party 
in  the  diwan  who,  aviiiiinsr  thenisehcs  of  the  vietories 
gained  bv  tlie  Uritisti  troops  in  Syria,  intended  to  dis- 

Sooeess  Mehmed  Ali  ot  Aiubia  also ;  but  fortunately  they 
id  not  succeed.  We  my  fortunately,  for  if  eVer  Egypt 
ahotild  eeaae  to  be  ruled  by  a  ?igoroufe  goremment,  the 
Wihh&bte  would  raise  their  heatn:  tlifey  wonld  overrun 
Ar.".bia,  beiiit,' \\eakene<l  neither  in  numbeis  nor  in  fnna- 
tieibiJi,  and  Turkey  would  he  unal)le  to  ])roteet  the  holy 
towns.  The  eon.-e<juenees  of  such  an  event  v.  uiilil  pro- 
tluee  discontent  in  the  whole  i'a.st,  and  tlie  greatest  ihuiger 
to  the  exi--fi  of  tiie  Ottoman  empire.  These  considera- 
lioiM  w  ill  ])erhaps  eerve  to  »how  tnat,  though  young,  the 
E2yi)lian  power  is  already  intiniatelr  einiiteMed  with  fh< 
l.i.-lory  of  the  R.»st,  and  that  its  overilirow  wntild  be  a  vital 
blow  to  all  those  nations  that  follow  the  Jloluuuinedan 
creed. 

'J  'nv^tL'ti  Xiebuhr,  Drsri  i]n'i(i7i  df  l  Arahir,  p.  SUft,  &c. 
Ainor.i;  European  writerb,  Niebuhr  is  the  first  r.ho  men- 
tions Uie  Wolihubis;  I'oyages  d'Ali  Bey:  Ali  Bey  was 
present  at  the  conquest  of  Mecca  bv  the  WahhflbK  and 
frives  an  interesting  description  of  tlieirarmy;  Ed.  Scott 
Warine,  A  Tnnr  to  Sheeraz,  p.  119.  fee. ;  Dfttcription  du 
Pa^ltvik  dc  lia^h'^dil,  ^juri'-  d'ttiir  Xofire  Hisforiquf  f  iir 
I'S  JT'(i/iiiln\,  hy  Unu^^i-au,  loniierly  Frcneh  eonsul- 
Feneral  at  U;i^'l;(l;'ul.  Tins  ski  tdi  is  inteR'stintr,  but  eoii- 
taiua  many  errors,  e^ueeially  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
'Abidu-l-Wahh&b ;  >Ieiiijin,  Hntoire  ck  I'Egypte  sons  le 
Gomfernemekt  dt  MoAatumed  jj^^  Tmu,  1B2:),  pves  an 
e:ltee11ent  aeeoont  ofthe  eonqneet  ofDer'Wych  by  IbrAhlm 
!in  ;  Binekhardt,  \otes  on  Ift"  Bedouins  mid  H'dhtibys. 
This  b  the  \w*i  work  on  Wnhhfiht  hi>tory  till  1815; 
Sir  Harfonl  Junes  Hiydcjes,  An  Aroinit  if  the  Traits- 
actio'19  of  His  Majesty  *  Mission  to  the  Court  nf  Persia  ; 
to  whiefi  it  appended  a  brief  History  nf  the  Wohatiby 
(in  Yolji.);  .This  is  a  most  valuable  account,  partly  taken 
from  gf engin,  cited  above,  but  for  the  greater  Mrt  the 
fruit  of  the  author's,  own  otKenratlons  dunn?  tiis  Ion? 
residence  af  Baghdfid  and  other  places  in  the  East  ; 
Mchgin,  H/.v/(ji>«?  soinuiairc-  dr  rE'^ypt*'  xtiin-  It-  ^/f/j.  -Y  /v.,  - 
n'nt  de  Mohiwiwd  A/y,  Pari.s,  1K3U.  This  Woik  cor.taiiis 
the  excellent  observations  of  .Jomard  on  .\mbia,  and  also 
a  French  translatimi  of  a  short  Arabic  MS.  on  the  cam- 
rdicn  of  the  Walih.'il>i>  in  Heja/,  ai;ain^t  IMchmed  'Ali. 
The  author  of  the  MS.  is  the  theik  'Aus,  ^'  > '  -  in  the 
h^ad-qnArters  of  'Abd-NoVtab,  one  ofthe  jitnu  iji^d  ehiei's 
of  the  Wahhfdi'r  :  Corancez. //  'v.'' (V  •  Jes  Hahabu;  the 
mans  nf  Pl:m:it,  Hfi  t^lmus,  and  .loniard.] 

W.MTI.KXBF'UGIA,  a  ■reiuis  of  plants  named  afier 
George  WalUeubcrg,  M.D.,  author  of  the  'Flora  Ja- 
ponica'  and  other  winks.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 

*  In  ihf  map  of  Bi-ritinu*  thli  rrsina  l«  c«Ucd  Bobn-cl-Khkly,  a  tam« 
■  Orr-AiiT.i*  nilfiptvfl  l>y  .Inmnrd-  nnli^  l  Kliali,  Ihnt  li,  ■  tn  cmDIy  •Iwt-lUn^- 
tiUee,'  Mvta*  i'<  W  nii'uinuitHUIe  naiii«  for  a  Wron  <IrMMt :  ilu-  iijiniv  Ma 
iiapa  yivpB  in  ilu-  cnuoUy  %t\m  twot  <l»otiiirUro  war.  I'lwvrfiil  armKx  hai<> 
rrr><.ini  iha  Bul.i  1  Kii'li,  sa  «aa  ilio  uiulrr 'Alii'i-brUr,  die  iiirrrMfir  of 
MahraaML  wlto  ottunA  'OnWIa  In  tie  vtlarkad  ftnn  thb  lUe. 

■■4*ly  IMVMiMd  fan  dMBg  Mb 


OsniNuiidaeeair  and  many  of  the  ipeelei  embmeed  Itf  If 

were  formerly  included  under  the  pcnns  Campanula.  The 
species  consists  ehieily  ot  herlis  which  are  for  llie  moit 
part  annual.  The  lea\< -t  ;ue  mostly  al'i  '!  il>\  sotuelimes 
opposite,  and  arc  generally  t'nund  in  greatest  alHiriilnnee 
at  the  lower  pait  of  the  plant.  The  flower^*  are  seated  on 
long  pedwicles,  drooping  at  first,  but  ereet  itt  Ihiit.  The 
calrx  is  M  olell  \  the  eoiolk  M  lobed  at  «h«  apelr,  ttt«ly 
diiided  to  tftm  nuddle.  The  stamens  34  in  nnmbeh,  fre<\ 
the -filaments  broadest  at  the  base.  The  fltyle  inclosed, 
pilose,  especially  at  the  upper  i)art ;  htigtlias  2-B.  The 
ovary  cnmbinetl  with  the  tube  of  the  caly\.  Tlie  capsule 
2-5  celled,  opening  hy  as  many  valves  as  eelM  at  the  apex, 
each  liearinK  a  diasepiment  in  the  middle,  'lite  seeds  vety 
numerous  and  minute.  Above  'fifty  i^pecieo  df  planti  b^ 
laaipng  to  this  genus  have  been  described;  Thi^y  arc 
most  abundant  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  are'  pnr- 
tieularly  numerous  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fol- 
low in?  are  !i  few  of  the  most  reimu-kable  forms  presented 

Hf'.  snimmtfoim^  Grasft-leavcd  Wahlenbercia,  ha.*  the 
stems  and  leaves  clothed  with  soft  down,  the  leaves  entire, 
the  radical  ones  linear  or  llnear-spatulate,  thoee  of  the 
stem  linear  and  somewhirt  ela^pin?;  the  btwets  ontfe, 

acute,  entire,  mtlirr  down}  ;  tlie  tube  of  the  calj-x 
.smoolhish.  the  lobe*  downy,  and  the  tsim-ses  toothless. 
Thi*  plant  is  a  native  Of  Sicily  imd  of  the  south  of  Itr.ly  ps 
far  as  Ronu-,  and  of  tlie  island  of  Zante.  It  lias  a  6luc 
corolla,  white  filaments,  yeHow  aalhfeiBt  aod  the  flowers 
are  asrv^re^ated  together. 

//'.  eapen^s.  Cape  WahlenberjEHa.  M*s  an  ^cl  flniple 
or  branched  stem,  bilose  at  the  bottom,  the  leaves  orato- 
lanceolate,  pilfwe^  fmetitially  toothed ;  the  tube  Of  the  ' 
calyx  ovate,  hniry  :  the  e;"iollii  .^-eleft,  hftnlly  (ine-half 
longer  than  the  iotjesorihe  calyx  ;  the  capsule  ovular  and 
pilose.  This  plant,  with  rnanv  othei-s  ofthe  pemts,  is  a 
native  of  the  (.."ajie  of  (Jood  Hope.  It  has  larsre  fiowsra, 
with  a  corolla  bluish-green  dutside,  dark  blue  inside  at  the 
bottoot,  bat  greentdi  at  the  bomineaeeihent  of  the  lobt»; 
the  lobes  themselvea  are  viblaeeons  and  spotted  with 
black  within  at  the  recesses. 

JV.  hrdrra<'ei.  Ivy-like  Wahlenbercia,  is  a  s:Inbrous 
plant  w  ith  sle-uler  ascending  stems ;  the  leaves  are  jilaerd 
on  lonij  petioles,  cordate,  and  bluntly  5-7  angled  ;  the 
corolla  5-lobcd  at  the  apex,  four  times  loneer  than  th  ' 
Icbes  of  the  calyx ;  tlie  capsule  hemispheHcal.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  west  of  Europe  and  Of  Iforth 
America :  it  is  abundant  in  Otx>at  Britain  in  Cbmwall  and 
Silssex,  arid  is  also  fnimd  in  Eppin?  Forest.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  plant  was  called 
Aikinia  hedryarrci  by  Salishury,  in  honour  of  .Tohn  Aikin. 
a  British  botanist.  It  is  the  Campanula  hedrrw "t  (<l 
Linn.TU-s,  who  wa.*  followed  by  Smith,  Hooker,  and 
others. 

fK  gracttit,  Weak  Wahlenbercia,  \m  a  simple  or 
branched,  glabrons  or  pilose  stem ;  alternate  or  nearly  op- 
posite, linear<lanceoIate,  toothed,  glabrous  leaves  ;  sn'iooth 
calyx  with  an  ovoid  lube;  the  corolla  funnel-' haped.  .O- 
clcil ;  the  ca]»8ule  obovate.  Tliis  plant  n  nrliM^  nl  \ew 
Holland  about  Poit  Jackson,  of  Van  Dieinen's  Land,  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  New  Zealand.  FOMT  Ot  llw  Tarieuto^ 
of  this  species  have  been  recorded. 

Cervieina,  Throat-wtnt,  is  a  smell  plant;  flic  stem 
much  branched,  the  brnnche«  diverjrinff,  pilose ;  the  leaves 
finear-laneeolafe,  a  little  denticulated;  the  tidjc  ofthe 
e:t]y\  rather  pilo>c  :  the  c-orolla  tubular,  lonper  than  llie 
se^'iU'.'iius  of  the  ealyx ;  the  capsule  spherienl.  It  is  a. 
miti\e  of  E:r)pt.  al-o  of  Seneira!,  in  dry  sandy  places.  Its 
leaves  h;i\e'  wl.ite  margins.  Its  flowers  are  very  mi- 
ineroiis.  solitary  ir<  ui  theiudls  of  all  the  leaves  aiad  the 
tops  (  f  the  branches. 

I! '.  f of  iota.  Leafy  Wahlenbercia,  has  a  woody  ereet 
stem,  very  leafy  in  every  pnri  :  Ilu-  ler.ve,  Iiiu-:ir-n(  nte,  ser- 
i.ili-d,  iflabrous  or  pilo;iu  on  the  niidii'.e  ner\e  :  the  tv.be  of 
the  caTyx  glabrous  obconieal,  the  loiie-i  .sub'^eriaf( d  ;  the 
corolla  cylindrica],  semi  .l-eleH,  one  half  longer  than  the 
lobesof  the  calvx;  the  capsule  turbinate.  This  jdant  isone 
of  a  sroup  of  the  species  named  Ncsophila,  on  aeeount  of 
their  inhabiting  isLmds.  It  is  found  on  the  islands  of  St. 
Helena  and  Ascension.  It  has  reddish  flowers. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  the  seeds  of  fliosc 
v  !  i,  li       an  ;ual  should  be  sown  on  the  Iuit-I;0f1,  and  when  ^ 
the  ^luut^  arc  of  6u£Scieut  me  they  may  be  placed  out  iii 
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Hie  mmh  border  la  a  warm  hhcUt'i  vd  ^ilualiou  in  the  month 
of  my.  The  hanly  pereuiiftl  ftpecica  may  bi-  grown  in 
•pots  in  •  mixture  ui'  peat  and  loun.  and  i^hould  be  kept 
nitur  moiat.  Tbejf  an  eaaily  inenaaed  by  diviaoii. 
(Don't  Gardmur'g  DteHoimr^.^ 

WAHLSTATr,  n  laice  TllMOe  in  Prvishian  Silesia,  is 
(.iUuil<  d  on  the  kuUbucli  near  Lfcgnitz,  on  the  spot  where 
Ih'niy  II.,  dukt;  ot  Silf.sin,  foutclit  on  the  Kth  of  April, 
1241,  a  dreHdl'ul  battle  with  Uie  Mongol  Tartars,  in  whieh 
h«  lo8t  hi8  life,  and  the  Tartara  were  victorioiu.  No  Ger- 
man knights  fled,  nor  was  any  one  taken  priaoncr ;  all  had 
fallen :  among  them  were  Uiirty-four  of  the  family  of  Roth- 
kirch.  The  viUace  afterwards  built  on  thia  spot  was  called 
Wahlatatt  (the  oattle-field)  in  commemonition  of  this 
C\ent.  Wahlstatl  is  derived  from  tlie  atilieiit  word  '  Wal,' 
bignifying  battle,  dead  body,  cori)>:e  ;  and  "  Statt,"  place  ; 
heuee  ^\a]halla. 

On  the  2Gth  of  August.  1813,  Field-Marshal  Bluchcr 
obtaioed  at  this  place  a  signal  victoty  over  the  French 
araiy.  for  which,  aod  bia  othnrnaat  docda,  he  received 
bom  King  William  fVederiek  m.  the  title  of  prince  of 
WahUlatt. 

{lirovkh^u^,  Cunrermtioiis  Lexicon;  Miiller,  Qfogra- 
phixrhet  H'orterhiir/i  lif's  PrrussiSi'lwii  S/aaii's.) 

WAIF.  If  tlie  good*  of  any  jwi-sou  were  stoU  n,  and 
the  felon,  thinkiii:;  that  purauit  was  made  after  him,  fled, 
end  during  his  flight  waived  or  abandoned  the  gouil-s  they 
became  waif,  and  were  fiufeibMi  to  the  king.  The  king  of 
omme  liad  the  power  to  grant  the  right  to  waif  to  others ; 
and  many  lordi  of  manors  were  entitled  to  waif  by  prescrip- 
tion, or  presumption  of  an  antiunt  grant  to  Ihixt  effect.  ISo 
;:oods  could  become  waif  wliu  h  were  nut  in  possession  of 
the  felon  at  the  time  of  liii  flight,  llmxi'oro  if  he  con- 
cealed the  ^uuds,  or  placed  them  in  a  house,  or,  for  in- 
stance, leA  a  hoiMi  at  an  inn  in  pledge  fi>r  bia  neat,  and 
afterwards  fled,  the  goods  did  not  oecome  waif. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  title  of  the 
king  or  lord  of  the  manor  to  waif,  that  it  should  be  taken 
possession  of  by  some  one  on  his  behalf;  othenvisc  the 
ori;;inal  owner  w  a*,  not  barred  from  recovering  his  goo<l-s 
at  any  period  of  time,  and  if  he  seized  them  first,  they  re- 
mained his  property.  The  foi  ti  ilnre  of  goinU  waived  wa.s 
instituted  for  the  purjiusc  of  stimulating  the  person  robbed 
to  make  fresh  pun>uii  uiier  the  felon,  and  so,  if  possible, 
oatcb  liim  witn  the  guoda  upon  hiiu.  And  in  further 
eneoaragement  of  such  pursnit,  it  was  pert  of  the  lev 
of  waif,  that  if  the  owner  of  the  troods  succeeded,  within 
a  year  and  a  day,  but  not  uUtr  that  Uaw,  in  attainting 
[Aitaindkk]  the  thief  for  liie  fcliiny  m  question,  he 
was  entitled  again  to  recover  his  ^ouds  from  tlie  king 
or  the  lord,  even  though  they  had  been  reduced  into 
possession  by  him.  Tne  restriction  of  the  character 
'  of  waif  to  goods  waived  during  the  flight  was  because 
goods  which  had  been  concealed  by  the  felon  would 
afford  no  tracks  of  his  course,  and  might  very  pos- 
tnibly  escape  the  search  of  tlic  owner,  even  thou;^h  he  did 
make  fresh  pursuit.  It  is  >nid  also  that  the  goi)ds  of 
foieign  mercnanib  ciJiild  not  become  the  sulijcct  of  waif, 
because  a  foreigner,  ignorant  <<f  cmr  language  and  usages, 
could  not  be  expected  to  act  with  the  same  dispatch  and 
c8«n.'l  as  a  native.  Lord  Coke  distinguishes  between  waif 
which  was  stolen  property,  and  the  goods  which  were 
llie  properly  of  a  penjon  who  fled  for  a  felony.  These 
latter  were  always  forfeited  on  proof  and  finding  by  a  jviry 
of  that  fact,  even  thoiii;ii  the  jiaity  were  ac<juilted  of  the 
felony.  Part  of  the  inquiry,  tlu  refore,  on  the  tnal  of  a 
prisoner  for  felony,  was  wliethcr  or  not  he  fled  for  it.  If 
the  juiy  found  that  he  did,  his  gomls  were  forfeited,  what- 
ever might  be  tbe  veidict  as  to  liis  guilt.  This  was  either 
because  of  the  jvesumption  which  hu>  fliriit  raised,  that  he 
really  had  committed  the  offlence,  thonsii  it  could  not  be 
proved  aijaiiist  him  ;  or,  accorainir  to  Mr.  Justice 
Forster,  because  his  flight  tended  lo  stop  nr  embarni's  the 
course  of  justice  against  the  real  oft'ertur  If  ti,'  wa.s 
killed  during  his  flight,  the  coroner's  jury  iiupurcd  as  to 
Ills  flight,  as  well  as  respecting  the  causf  of  his  death.  By 
7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29,  s.  57,  the  court  before  whom  S  pri- 
soner is  convicted  has  power  in  all  cases,  without  Miio- 
tion  M  to  time,  to  make  restitution  of  stolen  pcopcstf  to 
the  owner,  ocept  as  to  nego^Me  instrtrawnta  fn  the 
hiiii<!  1  o!  pnitiis  v.hu,  wi'liout  notice,  have  given  value  for 
them  .  and  by  7  «  Geo.  IV.,  c.  28,  ».  5,  the  jury  are  uo 
longer  to  bo  oinrged  to  inqm  whether  aprisoiwrieAftr 


I  trc.\son  or  felony.    The  consecpienee  It  tfeil  mMMM^ 

can  now  be  incurred  by  such  flight. 

r5  Co.,  109;  Com.,  fjig.,  tit  '  Waife.') 

WAIN,  CHARLES'S.  [Ubsa.  Majok.] 

WAINrLEET.  [LnfOOuoattB.] 

'W'AITS  is  a  name  now  applied  only  to  those  itinetant 
musicians  who,  in  most  of  tne  larffe  towns  of  England,  t»- 
pecialiv  I-'nulmi.  <:o  round  the  principal  streets  at  nighl 
for  sonic  time  bi  fore  Christmas,  i^ay  two  or  three  tune*, 
call  the  hour,  ^hen  remove  to  a  suinble  distance,  where 
they  go  through  the  some  ceremony,  aod  so  on  till  Ibar  or 
five  (veloek  in  the  morning. 

The  word,  which  was  formerly  spelled  tmyghtt  or 
ttaighte,  is'cocnmon  to  all  the  Teutonic  lanp^uages  (Ger- 
man, icacht ;  Dutch,  u-n^t ;  Danish,  r^ght ;  Swediih, 
tvakl);  and  the  root  is  the  same  as  the  Ang^o-Saxou 
in't  riiii,  to  wake,  and  Ksu-inri  i  pronounoad- WnMM\  10 
watcli,  and  the  English  u  ake  and  watrh. 

The  wayghte,  or  wayte,  was  originally  a  minstrelAMlik* 
man,  and  t&e  kbi|gi  of  England,  as  well  aetbe  awyaisef 
large  corporate  etties  and  Towns,  seem  to  employ^ 
tliem  in  preferenco  to  common  watchmen.  By  a  docu- 
ment in  Kymer's  '  FiTdt  ra,"  vol.  ix.,  *De  MinstrielHs  prop- 
ter Solatium  ReL'is  j)rovidcndi»,'  it  sppeai-s  that  in  \nr 
reign  of  Edward  IV., '  a  wayte  tliat  nightelye  from  Mychel- 
inas  to  Shreve  Thoraday  pipethe  the  wstche  within  thu 
courte  fowertymes,  in  the  somere  nyghtes  three  times,  and 
makethe  bon  gayte  at  eveiy  duuubere  doare  and  office,  as 
well  as  for  feare  of  pyckeres  and  pillers ;  he  OMlatb  in  the 
halle  with  the  niyn<«triclles;*  it  then  goes  Uli  to  sMk 
his  allowance  of  bread,  ale,  coals,  and  so  forth,  for  each 
night.  By  the  same  document  it  appears  that  there  wa- 
a  ' yeoman-waighte  at  (he  makin!j;e  ol'  kniehtea  of  the 
Bathe,'  who,  'for  his  attendance  upon  them  by  nyghte 
tyme,  in  watclunge  in  the  chappelle,  hathe  to  hia-fM 
all  the  watcbinge  olottiing  that  tbe  fcaigbt  ahalli-ate 
upponhim.*  * 

The  waits  seem  to  have  been  always  distinet  from  Ihe 
common  watch,  which  was  called  the  marching  »»tcli, 
and  never,  we  believe,  t!ic  w  aits.  At  a  later  periwl,  tbe 
term  Waits  seems  to  ha\e  l)^en  restricted  to  the  band  of 
minstrels  kept  by  the  city^  of  London  and  other  large  citifi 
and  towns.  We  read  of  the  City  Waits  IVcaueDtiy,  front 
their  attendance  on  the  City  pageants,  and  oi  the  Waits  of 
Southwaric  and  other  plaoes.  In '  The  -Tatler,'  No.  aira 
writer  from  Nottingham  conplafaia  UhI  tile  youni^  ttin 
of  fa.sbion  there  'make  love  with  the  town  inukic.'  and 
that  'the  waits  ol\en  help  him  through  his  courtship.'  llic 
waits,  or  stipctidiavv  tnw  n-miisieiaiis,  have  lor  ir.anv  year-, 
we  believe,  ceased  to  exist  in  every  corporate  city  and 
town  in  England. 

(Brand's  Popular  Antiquitiei,  by  Elbe;  U/tintXk  J^fpki 
and  Partimes,  by  Hone ;  Pennu  imgaamit  MOb  fiML)  ' 

WAIWODE.  [Waywode.] 

WAKE,  WILLIAM,  D.U.,  a  distinguished  Enffth 

prelate,  was  bom  in  IG37.  at  Blandford  in  Dorsetuiirv. 
where  his  lather,  William  Wake,  Esq.,  the  descendant  of 
an  old  family,  po8«'ss<  il  considerable  prouertv-  In  167*- 
he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Christ  Charcii,  (Oxford  ;  aed 
having  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1(176,  and  that  of  M.A. 
in  10!^  he  resolved  to  enter  tbe  ehuicb*  elthowgii  bis 
fkther  is  s^d  to  have  designed  him  for  a  rMiniiiiinM  life. 
Having  accordingly  taken  hnly  crdcrs,  he  wealm  16§8to 
Paris  as  chaplain,  with  Vitcuunt  J'reston,  disnatcjieA  a* 
envoy  extraordinary  to  that  court.  Relurmng  nome  with 
his  lordship  in  168.'),  he  was  soon  after  elected  preacher  to 
Gray's  Inn.  His  first  pul)lication  appears  to  nave  been 
'  A  Preparation  for  Death,  being  a  Letter  to  a  MMig 
Gentlewoman  in  France,'  a  fourth  edition  of  vriuoi'ip* 
peered  in  1688.  In  IflW  be  puUiahed  a  traet  in 
enfitTed  *  Exposition  of  the  Boetrine  of  the  Churck  of 
Eiiijland,'  in  answer  to  Bossiiet's  recently  publi«he<I 
'  K\])<'sitinii  of  the  Komaii  Catholic  Faith' — which  Wake 
charijcd  the  author  with  having  I'oiuui  hiuiseh  coiujxdied 
by  the  objections  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonae  toeiler 
materially  from  the  form  in  which  he  had  <sni0tltij 
written  it,  and  in  which  it  had  not  only  t>«en  «lt«i- 
aively  eifenlated  in  naauacript,  but  actually  priabd. 
This  tract,  which  commonly  railed  '  Wake'a  Catechism.' 
ve  rise  to  a  long  controversy,  in  the  course  of  which 
ake  published  '  A  Defence'  of  his  Exposition  in 
and  '  A  Second  Defence,'  ia  two  parts,  in  H&dH.   H/p  alao 
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on  in  England  through  the  pn-.-s  in  IG^T  and  IGRS.  In 
October  of  the  latter  year  hu  luiiiiad  Mib»>  J'Uiclied  Hovel, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Hovel,  of  Illiiif^on  in  NHfolk. 
Inimpdiatelv  afler  the  Revolutioo   he   tva.s  a|)pointed 
deputy  clerk  of  the  closet  to  King  William :  and  in  June, 
1089,  h%  .waa.piDafenried  to  a  catioory  of  Cbhat  Church, 
i)*fyr4^  ..Bai  iKwr  cidaw  accumuUled  liis  defciees  {n 
jkwm^ln  or,  according  to  aoothec  aceounf,  vrat  created 
AiK   In  1693  be  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Janies*a, 
iWe»tinin»ttr ,  and  llie  .saii;e  yi  ai        jjublislled  ync  of 
his  principal  work;*,  '  An  Englisli  Veibiori  of  the  Genuine 
£pi«tiett  of  the  A^O!>tolicaJ  Fathers,  witli  n  Preliminary 
Qocourve  cooeeraing  the  use  of  tho:>c  Fathers.'  He 
.tnat^  irqpioyod  this  work  in  a  second  edit  ion  of  it,  which 
.fciibroimhti  out  ia  1710;  »ni  it  waa  aftarwarda  twice 
•aeprMlNn  •diaing  his  life-twie.  The  next  sutijeet  in  the 
punlic  discussion  of  which  lie  ei;p;:itr<  il  \\as  Unit  of  the 
powers  of  the  ( 'onvocation  ;  in  the  cuntiu'.en.y  respecting 
which  he  published,  in  1G97,  an  octavo  tract  entitled  '  The 
liAMtbotitj  of  Chriiitiaa  Princes  over  their  Kcelcsiastical 
•IjyMl  Maerted;'  in  1G08,  'An  Appeal  to  all  the  true 
•wnhMAMf'tiia  Cbarch  of  Kogland  in  behalf  of  the  King's 
•(■tMtniMtical  Supreaiacy  ;*  mod  finally,  in  1703,  a  fouo 
volume  entitled  '  Tlie  Stale  of  the  Church  and  Cleisr  of 
England,  in  their  Coniicils.  Synods,  Convocations,  Con- 
v«iitiun*,  aud  ntlier  public  aaaemblies,  historically  deduced 
Irom  the  Couvenuou  of  the  Saxons  to  the  present  times.' 
>To  tbii  «UK>catc  work  no  ao&wcr  \^aJ>  attempted  by  Atter- 
•lUtf  MimfjOi  bi»  fellow-di^utants  on  the  other  side. 
liMW  .W«M  bad  been  made  dean  of  Exeter,  and  in  1705 
«ht  waa inmA  tai the  bisbopric  of  lincola.  In  the  earlier 
!i)lMki  9i  tin  ^iseopacy  he  continued  to  adhere  to  what 
»as  oalJed  the  Low  <  luirch  party:  but  be  arierwards  be- 
came more  conservative  allea»t,  and  if  he  did  nut  actually 
change  his  principles,  and  go  over  to  the  citlu  r  side,  he 
was  thrown  in  opposition  to  those  who  were  now  the 
Hftiria  of  the  party  with  sibicb  he  had  originally  acted. 
.<bilBii»nL»18M»4Mi  tlM  daaUkiOf  Axcbbishop  Tenison,  he 
T#lirf4MasMad  to  Cantertnuy;  and  in  1718  ne  exerted 
binweir  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  to  prevent  the  repeal  cf  llie 
bchiain  and  Oceasiomil   Cunfnrmity  Bill,  ami  the  \t.ar  | 
tbllnvine;,  more  suc(:e>srully,  against  the  attempt  to  repeal  '■ 
the  Tost  and  Corporation  Ai  ts.    About  the  h;inie  time  his  . 
-iMl  brake  out  in  a  LaUn  letter  directed  ag:un:>t  Bishop 

I'liiMUy  aad  Ma  Mrtitani*  wjbich  he  addressed  to  the  super- 
fMtatatioeiSriob;  and  whidtwaa  uamediately  publiabeid 
•M  thaibitii.  ■  R  exposed  him  to  some  severe  strictures, 
•fir'  ITSi  alao  be  got  into  a  controveny  with  Whistun, 
whom  he  had  formerly  endeavoured  to  protect,  hy  the 
part  lie  took  in  support  of  the  bill  for  the  more  eflcclual 
mipp-flssion  cf  blai»hemy  aud  protaneuess,  brought  into 
the  Mouse  of  Lerda  oy  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  which  was 
understood  to  be  chiefly  lavalfecl  against  Arianiam,  but 
ti^-iMMK  Iba  mait  ctnadHUa  aftur.  however,  in 
■  wMMkHMbhUshop WaM  was  brwWed  waa  the  negotiation , 
^^hich  he  er.ferpd  iiitn  with  M   Dupin  and  some  of  the 
?i(?»d{i  of  the  Jans<:ii:!it  parly  m  t  iaiice.  lor  tlie  bringing;  j 
about  of  a  union  be!  .i.een  the  church  ot'  liuit  cuur.iiy  and  { 
ihb  Cborch  of  J£nglaod.   The  currespoudcnce  upon  thij 
Bubjeot,  which  oortmailced  on  the  part  of  Dupin  in  171»{, 


of  Tofk:  it  ieOmilei  fnm  Leedi,  10  from  Bamslev,  13 
fiom  Htid  Jcrsficld,  and  187  from  London  by  Nottinglmm 
and  Sheffield .  The  parish  comprises  an  area  of  iiSM  aci  es, 
and  10  i-i-l^  of  the  town-l  ip  of  Wakefield  'RO  ftcres\ 
which  i.s  ncni  ly  in  the  centre  of  the  parisli ;  the  1owi,s!>ip3 
of  Alverthorpe-witli-Thomes,  2^90  acres;  Stanh  y-^^ iia- 
Wrentliorpc,  4700  acres? :  and  the  chapelry  of  Hbrbii  y. 
1 V30  acres.  Alverthnrpc  antl  HorlMtiy  are  chiellv  manii- 
facturing  districts.  The  boundaiy  of  tne  manor  or  lordship 
of  Wakefield  stretches  westward  to  the  bordprs  of  Lan<  n- 
shire  and  Cheshire,  and  several  miles  eastward  of  the  to'.vn. 
and,  in  1R21,  compri.>ed  one-eighth  of  the  population 
of  Yorkshire. 

Wakefield  is  mentioned  in  •  Domesday  Book.'  The 
Romans  had  pmibably  a  atation  in  the  township  of  Stanlcv, 
and  some  yieanaince  a  nunber  of  moulds  ibr  eoinine  their 
money  (in  some  of  which  tfw  eoin  was  still  reiinlmngr  in 

the  matrix)  were  found  in  a  field  here,  and  ai-e  now  depo- 
sited in  the  Bntisli  IMuseum.  Tlie  manor  was  a  povses-ion 
of  the  crown  until  it  was  rrim'ed  by  Hfniy  1.  i'1100-3.'»:  to 
William,  Earl  Warren.  Fiom  the  middle  ol'  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  again  in  the  hands  of  tlic  crown,  rtiHI  the 
rei^  of  Charles  I.j  who  granted  it  to  Heniy,  earl  of 
Holland.  In  170O  it  was  purchased  by  the  fhmily  of  the 
duke  of  Leeds:  the  present  lord  is  8.  W.  Lane  Pox,  Esq., 
son-in-law  of  the  late  duke.  Sandal  Castle,  near  Wakcfii  Id, 
built  by  the  last  Earl  Warren,  about  1320,!sninvin  litter  ni!:i. 
TJie  manor  courts  are  now  held  once  in  three  woi  ks  :it  the 
Moot  Hall  in  Kirkgate,  within  the  town,  when  the  s'rv.  ;iid 
of  the  manor  disposes  of  petty  causes  and  actions  for  debt 
under  5/.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Wakefield  in 
1460,  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  at  tifMeh 
Richard,  dnke  ofTotlc,  thther  of  Edward  IV.,  was  sfain. 

Lclaml,  in  Iiis  '  Itinerary.'  written  about  ^ry'.Hi,  descrilu's 
Wakefield  a.i  ■  a  \  i  ly  t[\\\^■k  ni.irket-tc'.s  tie  and  iiicntely 
large  ;  well  served  of  Hi  scli  and  ir-vh,  both  Irom  the  vv  and 
by  rivers,  whereof  divers  be  thereabout  at  liande.  so  that 
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4iliMkfidhr<iiwtntfe«i  mpaodiK  to  Maclaiiie's  Irausla- 
•tlMi•o^MMlSM■»  •BaelSasUcal  SBstory. 


'  published  in 

I  Wrt  wUdi  Wake  took  subjected  him  long 
_  .  wiile  the  fiiels  were  but  inn>erfectly  known,  to 
much  obloquy—especially  from  Archdeacon  Blacklr.nne, 
in  '  'ITie  Confessional,'  published  in  17<>6  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  really  made  any  concession  of  principle  to 
Ins  Romish  correspondents,  or  indeed  went  farther  than 
mtiaiy  to  express  his  willingness  to  assist  in  brtoging 
•■•kbitt  fbe  proposed  union  if  it  could  be  managed  without 
tneh  concession.    The  last  years  of  Archhisho]) 
Wnl  .>'s  lif'r^  Wire  clouded  by  great  infirmity;  and  he  di.d 
at  l.amlntli.  24th  .January,  17:^7.     He  bequeatlied  bis 
hbrary  and  his  collection  of  coins,  together  valued  at 
Ul.0O(W..  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.    A  collection 
of  his  •Sermons  and  Charges,'  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  was  jMib- 
iialNd  alter  his  death.  Br  hia  wife»  who  died  in  1731,  he 
iMf  tht  daaghters,  who  all  made  nod  marriages.  He  was 
'Wcereded  in  the  primacy  by  Dr.  John  Potter. 
"■'WAK EFIKLD.  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  bo- 
^augh.  sitnati  1  on  ttip  l.'it  1  ank  ol  the  i.vcr  t'alder,  m  the  \ 

Kimpeiitalta^i;  Agbrigg,  in  j  lie  W  eat  iiic^oif  (ti.  Iba  countA-  j 
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al  vitaile  is  vetj-  gode  Ckepe  there.  A  right  honest  man 
shal  ikie  well  for  two  pens  a  neale.'  Leiand  adds :— ^'fhe 
baildinsr  of  the  town  Is  meatety  fkdre,  most  of  tynrtm,  !mt 

some  of  stone.'  He  then  notices  the  fair  hridiro  of  stone 
over  the  Calder,  '  and  on  the  est  side  of  the  bridge  is  a 
right  goodly  chapel  of  our  I^lvo.'  This  chapel  is  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  antient  town.  It  stands  upon 
the  site  of  one  built  bv  Edward  III.  (l:J27-77N  which 
appears  to  have  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by  Edward 
IV.  (1461-83)  in  memorj-  of  liis  father.  The  architectdre 
is  in  the  elaborate  Gottiic  style  which  prevailed  iti 'the 
fifteenth  century  ;  but  as  the  endowments  were  withdfaVm 
at  the  dissolutior,,  it  fell  into  decay,  and  was  for  s'nme 
time  used  a-*  a  corn-l'actor"s  couhting-nonse,  though  fortu- 
nately i-'eps  arc  now  taking  for  its  restoration  at  a  cost 
of  "iTjOO/.,  and  it  is  to  be  used  for  flivine  worsliiji.  The 
building  projects  over  and  partly  rests  on  tJie  .starlings  of 
the  bridge.  The  bridge  has  eight  arches,  and  was  buut  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  There  is  an  old  manidon  wHhin 
tlie  town,  called  Heselden  Hall,  c.\ef"d  in  fl-e  rei;_'T.  of 
Henry  VI.  (14'J2-U1).  -\t  the  pie>ent  time  WakefU  kl  is 
a  place  of  respectable  appearance,  niid  deficient  in  none 
of  the  lequibites  of  on  opulerif  to  vn.  It  is  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  well  supplied  uith  water.  On  the  south- 
west the  buildings  of  Uie  town  advance  into  the  neigh- 
bouring township  of  Alverthorpe  in  a  confinnmia  attvct ; 
and  on  the  north-east,  in  the  township  of  Stanley,  there  is 
a  spot  called  the  East  Moor,  »vhich  alao  foinis  j:ait  of  the 
town.  The  suburb  called  St.  John's,  at  th  '  r.oitl-.ern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  consists  of  very  h,;n:I-ouic  houses, 
with  shrubberies,  !kc.  Mo.<t  of  the  hou':  ";  in  the  town  are 
built  of  brick.  The  principal  buildings  of  a  public  cha- 
racter are  a  market-cro«>ii  of  the  Doric  order,  erected  earl/ 
in  the  last  eeatoiy,  with  an  open  colonnade  supporting  a 
dome,  the  interior  of  which  contains  a  spadous  room,  used 
!■  r  the  trun.'iaction  of  public  business;  the  public  rooms  in 
Wood  Street,  built  by  subscription,  conipiise  a  library  and 
newb-room,  with  apaitments  in  the  upper  »tory  for  lectures, 
concerts,  and  assemblies.  A  ( 'oru  Exchange  was  erected 
in  1823,  and  ttuittiei  on  a  larger  scale  has  been  receidly 
built,  and  was  opened  iior  biiamess  in  1837 :  tlic  ujiper 
story  comprises  m  room  naed  Ibr  pubTie  meetings,  Sc., 
wliich  is  one  of  tlie  largest  in  the  couiit\ .  The  theatre  was 
built  by  Tate  Wilkinson.  Tlie  Tammy'  Ilall,  210  feet  long 
and  '.Hi  bioad.  erected  many  years  ago  as  a  place  of  sale 
too:  tile  loa^uiaf  ^rers  of  ^ht.  woollen  sUdfs,  is  now  cgn- 
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veiicil  into  n  jio-.vcv-lD.  in  factory  for  stuffs.  The  racst 
jmimrlatit  public  buildings  aio  I'l.ose  bfIoii»;ing  to  lb  ■ 
county  and  West  Riding.  Tlie  Rtzihler-Officc  was  esta- 
blished in  1704,  for  the  registry  of  deeds  relating  to  laiulod 
property.  Tlie  court-house  was  erected  in  180C.  The 
House  of  Correction  is  a  very  extensive  pile,  constructed 
on  the  improved  plan  of  countv  prisonsj  and  is  now  being 
still  ftirther  enlarged :  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  at 
one  time  dm  ins:  1H42  averatrrd  7"^  '.  nt-.i!  t!u'  miniti;  r  .sumo- 
lirnes  excet'ds  ytX).  The  clerk  lif  llie  in  iici-  lor  the  \Vist 
Riding  hx<  liis  offices  at  Wakefield.  Ab  ;vit  a  niilo  nuilh- 
east  of  the  town  is  the  West-Riding  Lunatic  Asylum, 
ereeted  in  1817,  iVr  '^T)!;  patients;  but  it  has  been  more 
than  snee  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  patients  now 
avera^s  400. 

The  pari>h  church,  erected  in  1  !7:>.  T"r.  R  c-t  'one:  .^nd 
GO  wide,  with  a  luvNer  22  leet  wide  lu-ulf,  .-■.iiuuuintt  d  liy 
a  si)ire,  the  total  beiirht  being  22H  feet.  The  south  iVu:it 
was  re-ediiied  in  17-4:  and  other  parts  have  been  -^o 
extensively  rep;iired.  that  few  external  remains  exist  of  l\w 
original  building.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown,  and  the  gross  as  well  as  net  annual  income  for 
the  years  1R-2S-2I)-:K)  w.n^  ''.fj!.  In  \(j7r2  a  lectureship, now 
of  the  value  ot  UK)/,  a  year,  and  in  the  irift  of  the  Mercera' 
C'lunpany  of  London,  was  founded  In  Lady  Camden.  A 
second  lectnre^hlp,  supported  by  voluntary  contnl)utions, 
was  established  in  IBOl.  St.  John's  Clinreh,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  1U,00U/.,  was  opened  in  17'<)5,  and  was  made 

fmrochial  in  1815.  The  vicar  presents,  and  there  is  a 
xij.ie.st  of  KlOO/.  for  endowing  the  officiating  minister. 
Trinity  Cluirth,  in  the  town,  was  opened  in  183!).  The 
livings  of  Stanley,  worth  85/.  a  year,  and  of  Alverthorpc, 
valued  at  72/.,  are  also  in  the  gift  of  the  viear;  l  ut  the 
livinj^  of  Horbury,  the  average  value  of  wlai  li  is  217)1.  a 
year,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  A  new  cluueh  was  opened 
in  1K30  in  the  township  of  Tliornes.  Tlie  Independents 
and  the  Weslevan  Methodists  have  each  tiro  chapels;  and 
the  Quakers,  Unilarians,  Roman  CiathoHea,  and  Trimitive 
Methodists  one  each.  Tlie  (jjamniar-school.  foinitled  by 
Queen  Elizabetii  in  151)2,  possesses  endowments  wliieli 
produce  nbovA  ;^00/.  a  year.    The  trus'.ee>,  w  ho  arc  a  cor- 

Iiorate  bwly,  ajipoint  a  bead  master,  who  lias  a  salary  ol 
(K)/.,  and  "a  second  master  who  has  80/.  a  year.  The 
children  of  all  residant  parisbionao  aie  admitted  into  tb.e 
school,  and  receive  a  free  clasrical  education;  a  separate 
masttr  is  apjiointed  to  teach  wiiting  and  arithmetic,  for 
which  he  reci-ives  a  quarterly  paviiierit  from  the  parents 
of  the  scholriis.  Tlurr  are  cvluLitions  from  the  grammar- 
school  to  Clare  Hall,  CambridLje,  and  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  one  to  each ;  and  three,  each  of  5()/.,  to  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Bentley,  Archbishop  Potter,  and 
Dr.  RadelUfis,  the  founder  of  tlie  great  library  at  OxfonI, 
wore  educated  at  the  school.  The  school-room  is  com- 
modious, and  the  number  of  boj-s  who  receive  a  classical 
ediu'ation  is  ;isu:il!y  fiom  ttiiity  to  forty.  The  Green-Coat 
Charity,  which  clothes  and  educates  about  125  children  of 
both  sexes,  was  founded  in  17<i7'  -'n'^  income  of 

CtW.,  of  which  500/.  arise  from  lands  betiueathed  in  1G74. 
There  is  also  a  Lancasterian  and  two  national  schools,  one 
for  hoyti  and  tiw  other  lior  jpxia.  In  1823  a  proprietary 
school  was  established  at  vvalcefield,  with  a  capital  of 
l^.fXii'V.    lr\  1S.'<3  there  were  three  infant-selioola  in  the 


Eari.sh,  attended  by  270  cluldrLn.    In  th(  parish  the  nuni- 
QY  of  cluldren  attending  dav-scho,ds  in  IKWwas  2100, 
1  Sunday-schivis  I'J-IG.    A  literAry  and  philosophical 
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society  was  establi.shed  in  1827,  and  ttiere  b  a  mec^wniCiT 
institute.  There  arc  almshouses  for  men  and  women, 
which  are  very  liberally  endowed.  The  property  belonging 
to  them  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  gram- 
mar-school, who  have  the  control  of  charitable  funds 
amountin:;  a'.toL'ether  to  about  UKW/.  per  annum,  lliere 
it  a  dispensary  and  house  of  recovery,  supported  by  sub- 
scription. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Leland  stated 
that  *  al  the  hole  proftte  of  the  towne  standeth  by  course 
dn^rie.*  The  miunif  uhire  of  woollen  atufis,  which  was 
oncR  ettensivelv  pu: -ujd  at  Wakefield,  \s  now  almost 

entirely  removed  to  Bradford  and  Halifax,  but  the  woollen 
cloth  maraifacture.  though  not  on  any  large  stale,  and  the 
epinni.;::  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  are  cairied  on: 
tiie  d".  tin.;  of  woollen  stuffs  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
i.idv  .I-.'.  There  are  al-^o  roperies,  iron^foundeile^,  brcw- 
enO  tftlilp-yards,  starch-worki,  a.nd  copperaa-wotks.  Tlie 


ma%t  tiiarke*l  feature  of  the  industry  of  the  toi^-tt  in  (lie 
p.eoeut  day  h.ti  arisen  from  its  situa'ion  between  a  vast 
population  of  consumer  and  an  exten.sivc  district  of 
pjoduetion,  with  both  of  which  it  is  connected  by  very 
complete  hues  of  river  and  canal  navigation.  The  Calder 
was  rendered  navig^le  to  the  Quae  in  1689,  befbre  which 
period  nuMMfiwtured  goods  were  conveyed  for  shipment  a 
distance  of  30  milea  by  land -carriage.  [Caldxr.]  The 
Aire  and  (.'alder  navigation  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
lines  of  inland  navigation  in  the  kingdom,  and  l)y  it  sea- 
zoiu'z  vessels  of  one  Imndred  tons  burthen  reach  \N'akefleM 
ironi  the  Humber.  Goods  shipped  at  Wakefield  reach  the 
])ort  of  Goole,  in  the  river  Ouse,  in  eight  honra.  Tlia  niivi* 

Sable  commuoication  between  Wakcfteid  and  th*  imiiti- 
tctimng  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  !a  main* 
tained  by  the  Calder  .and  Hebble  navigation,  which,  at 
a  sliuit  distance  frcni  Wakefield,  is  divided  into  two 
hinru  lu'S,  the  Il.idderstielil  canal  and  the  Kociidale  canal, 
the  latter  having  a  short  branch  to  llalil'ax.  'AtAsbton- 
utider-Lyne  the  Huddersfield  canal  is  joined  tiy  the  Peak 
Forest  canal;  and  flom  Manchester  tba  communica- 
tion with  Wakefield,  by  the  Huddcnfield  and  Rochdale 
canals,  is  extended  to  Bolton,  Burj',  and  other  towns  in 
I-ancashirc,  and  by  the  Dnke  of  Bridgwater's  canal  with 
the  Mersey,  thus  uniting  the  eastern  and  western  coaKts. 
The  Harnsiey  canal  and  others  which  join  it  connect  the 
tov  ris  of  Banislev,  Slu  fiield,  and  Kotherham  with  Wake- 
field.  The  North  Midland  railway  from  Derby  to  Leeds 

Ssscs  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town;  theleedaand 
anchester  railway  passes  Uiroucrh  the  town,and  ia  carried 
over  the  Calder  by  an  iron  bridge  ;  at  Normanton,  three 
miles  from  Wakefield,  it  joins  the  North  Midland  ;  all^^  at 
Methley,  a  nnle  and  a  ball  I'arther,  the  North  .Mldlaml  line 
is  joined  by  the  Ymk  and  .North  Midland  railway,  making  a 
continuous  line  (rom  London  to  Darlinirton,  witfi  many  ira- 

1)orlanl  branches.  From  the  agricultural  districts  Walw- 
ield  receives  laigia  quai^tiea  of  corn  and  arool;  and  coll 
tram  the  extensive  eolleries  in  the  parish,  and  other  com- 
nioditie.';  are  exported  to  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk, 
and  recently  coal  has  been  sent  to  London.  The  collieries 
in  the  parish  gave  emnlovnn  nt  to  :{()u  iidult  males  ni  IKJI. 
The  corn  trade  of  WaKefltld  employs  about  three  hui  K.n  d 
ves.-els  of  from  flllyjo  ninety  toiw  each.  The  coin-nuu  l  i  t, 
held  on  Friday,  is  second  only  to  that  of  London,  and  it 
frequently  bappetis  that  for  many  weeks  in  suceesdon  Ihe 
quantitysold  is  greater  than  nt  Mark  Lane.  Tlure  aie  iimi-f^, 
of  large  corn-wjirehouses  on  tlie  banks  of  IIk  ii\  i  r.  .Malt, 
which  was  formerly  lirought  fioni  other  di.Mruls,  is  now 
made  at  Wakefield  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  wool-faira 
arc  also  on  a  large  scale ;  and  every  other  Wednesday  then: 
is  a  great  cattle  and  sheep  fair.  There  are  fairs  Mi  Jfulv 
and  November  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pedlerv.  An  ildaM 
bonding  warehouse  would  add  itiU  man  to  the  impoitMOt 
of  Wakefield  as  an  entrepOt. 

The  population  of  the  pari.sh  of  Wakefield  was  1G,5D7.  in 
ISOI  ;  18,474,  in  1811 ;  22.;J<I7.  in  1821  ;  24,538,  in  1831 ; 
atul  28,321,  in  Is-ll.  In  IK?!  the  population  of  Alver- 
thorpc was  4850;  Horbury,  241X) ;  Stanley,  5047;  and 
Wakefield,  12.232:  the  population  of  the  latter  township 
waa  20,000,  ia  1841,  iitcluding  the  prison,  asylum,  &c 
The  town  does  not  possess  a  municipal  corporation. 
A  chief  constable  is  appointed  liy  the  inhabitants,  who 
is  sworn  in  liy  the  steward  of  tlie  lord  of  tlic  inauol 
at  a  court  leet.  Wakefield  returns  one  member  to  par- 
liament under  the  Reform  Act.  which  first  conferred 
upon  it  the  privilege.  I1ic  nurr.ber  of  electors  in  1^30^ 
was  800.  The  parhamentaiy  borough  com])iises  the  town* 
ship  of  Wakefield  and  parts  of  Alverthorpc  and  Stanley. 
The  chief  constable  is  the  returning  offii  I  r.  \Vaki  field  a 
.ilso  the  place  of  election  for  the  meml  eis  lur  the  \V«at 
Riding. 

(Baincs's   Vor/t'.hirp   Directory;  Buundary  RipurUt 
Purliamrntiinj  Pain-i  s  ;  Pnvnte  CommunicalUjH.j 

WAKEFIELD,  REV.  GILBERT,  was  born  22nd 
bniary,  175G,  in  the  pai-sonage-house  of  St.  Nicolaa^ 
Nottingham,  and  was  the  thim  son  of  the  Ilev.  Ge<4ga 
Wakefield,  then  rector  of  that  parish.  Ilis  paternal  aa* 
cestors  had  been  for  many  gener.itions  i>roprietofs  of  ft 
small  estate  at  Stakeuhill  in  Dcrliysiiire,  wlu(  h  was  di»> 
sipated  by  his  grandfather's  elder  brother;  his  mother's 
Inmily,  whose  name  was  Russell,  had  been  long  settled  in 
Ihe  town  of  Nottingham.  Ilis  fatlicr,  who  at\eiward»  b«^ 
came  vicar  of  Kinffdoa-upon-Thamekdied  at  Riabmoiid 
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Sir  rc)',  ill  177f5,  in  liis  fif1y-^i\fh  ycnr  ;  his  molher  8urvi%'cd 
♦ill  IKXJ,  wlien  she  difd  at  II:u-ki)ey,  a<rt'd  seventy-nine. 
Hw  eldc&t  brotlwr  TlioniaA,  who  surceeded  his  lather  as 
vicar  of  Kin^prtoo,  held  that  living  till  hi*  dwth  in  1806. 

After  haviDffbeeB  taught  to  read  at  home,  Gilbert  was 
aent,  in  May.  Ip9,  to  a  acbool  kept  by  an  old  lady  at  Not- 
tingham ;  in  his  fflh  year  he  was  put  to  a  wntin^-f.chool ; 
from  that  he  went  at  llic  ncjc  of  seven  to  the  No!lir.!;h;im 
free  ^nunmar-schooi ;  which  two  yeari  after  he  exchaiiced 
fur  tliat  of  Wilfiwdfin  the  neigntaomliOQd  of  hb  native 
tow  n. 

Ill  17G7,  on  his  Other's  removal  to  Kingston,  or  rather 
to  liicluiiond,  where  he  took  up  his  residence,  that  cha- 
jH;lry  beini^  anneiced  to  the  vicarasre,  he  wa«  put  to  a 

schunl  ktiil  by  his  fatherb  niratc,  urAli  r  whom  lu-  bciruii 
the  study  oi'Cireek;  from  thiw  teaclu  r,  ulunn  iu:  describes 
a.s  miserably  incompetent,  he  was  traii^leired  two  years 
after  to  the  charge  of  the  Hev.  lliehard  Wooddi  son,  at 
KingatOQ,  with  whom  he  remained  till  that  ^^i  iii  .t  i::<in 
mv»  ttn  hia  adiool  and  rauMved  to  CheUea  in  1772;  wbep 
Wakentld,  now  in  his  aetenteanth  year,  sent  to  Jesna 
College,  ('ambrid{;e. 

Here  he  applied  hini>ielf  ahiiost  exch^ivtly  to  classical 
studies.  'Our  college  lectures  in  a!>rcbra  and  loirie,' he 
•ays  in  his  Memoirs,  '  were  oilions  to  ine  beyund  de^rip- 
tion adding  however, '  As  to  the  elements  of  geometry 
and  alaebim«  these  arc  in  themselves  so  extremely  plain,  so 
aoeeinbfe  to  every  capacity,  and  eaj  iy  with  fhem  sneh 
1)C8ti1ifi)l  nnd  cnsjaging  evidence — frn'.h  in  her  very  cs- 
aeiice — that  1  can  scarcely  account  for  an  iiidisiposition  to 
*uch  llii  oiies  but  from  a  defect  of  judgment  or  dt  xtciity 
in  the  teaclu  r.'  In  the  third  year  of  his  residence  he  wrote 
for  Dr.  Brown's  three  medals;  and,  allhougli  he  admits 
that  bis  Greek  Ode  and  his  two  epignms  (one  Greek,  the 
other  Tjitin')  tvwo  mirthless,  he  mamtaiM  that  hia  Rm- 
lian  I.;itin  ode,  which  also  failed,  deserved  a  better  fate. 
In  177.1  he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  ;  having  acci- 
dentally discovered  what  lie  calls  "tlie  filion'.itiiibli;  btu- 
pidity — a  stupidity  which  no  words  can  tufficii  ntly  stig- 
matise— df  learning  that  languBf^e  with  the  pcints,'  and 
obtained  a  l^Iaselef's  Grammar,  which  enabled  him,  he 
saya,  in  the  eoune  of  ten  days,  by  the  help  only  of  Bux- 
ton ^  *  Lexicon^^  to  read  nine  or  ten  of  tlte  first  chapters 
in  Genesis,  *wrthoat  much  difficulty  and  with  infinite 
delight.' 

In  January,  1770,  he  took  l  is  Bachelors  degree,  and  in 
April  following  he  was  ekc'cd  to  a  fellowship  in  his  col- 
lege. In  the  same  year  appeared  his  first  nublication,  a 
aMn4to.  volume  of  Latin  uoems,  *  Pocmala  Latinc  purtim 
•ori])!H.  partim  raddita,'  wiiicb  was  printed  at  the  Uni- 
vereily  press. 

In  Mareh,  177^.  Wakefield  was  ordnired  dcncrm  by  T>r. 
llinchclille,  bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  had  been  ftnm 
his  earliest  years,  as  he  continued  to  the  end  of  bis  !iic, 
strongly  attached  to  the  study  of  tlieology  ;  but  his  oj>iuions 
had  already  begun  to  take  that  deviation  from  the  common 
atandaid  which  ultimately  carried  htm  out  of  th^  pale  of 
the  ehtirch  In  which  he  had  been  bom  and  educated. 
•  Even  then.' he  says,  spcakincr  of  his  entering  into  holy 
orders,  '  I  was  f=o  little  satisfied  with  the  re(juisition  of  sub- 
scription, and  the  Mibjects  of  that  mibscription  themselves, 
that  I  have  since  regarded  this  as  tiie  most  disingenuous 
action  of  my  whole  lite,  utterly  incapable  of  palliation  or 
apolocT }  and  I  hold  it  out  accoi-dingly  to  the  severest  re- 
probmon  of  every  honest  reader.'  About  three  waelu 
aller  his  ordination  ho  left  the  University  for  the  curacy  of 
Stockport  in  Cheshire,  of  which  the  Rev.  John  Watson 
was  incumbent ;  but  he  reninined  in  this  situation  only  for 
a  few  months,  quttting  it  bclbie  the  end  of  the  year  for 
the  cnracy  of  St.  Peter's  at  Liverpool, — 'principally,"  he 
States,  *  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  day-school  in  that 
town,  if  a  suitable  opportunity  should  present  itself.'  In 
Maroli,  J779,  he  married  Miss  Watson,  the  niece  of  liis 
late  rector.  •While  I  continued  at  liveroool,*  ha  rays, 
'  I  pei-severod  in  reading  the  New  and  Old  Testaments 
with  all  possible  attention  and  assiduity.  My  objections 
to  the  creed  of  my  forefather's  were  daily  multiplying,  and 
my  determination  was  already  made  to  quit  the  cluirch 
fbr  some  other  Kne  of  life  on  the  first  opportunity.  My 
attachment  liowever  to  theolo^  would  never  suffer  me  to 
ttink  wWh  tranqniinty  of  liaiwerring  mvaelf  to  any  other 
profession,  independi  ntly  of  additional  olijections  of  a  very 
serious  nature  to  such  an  alteration  in  my  |^n  of  life.' 


In  August,  1770,  on  Ibo  ia\ita1ion  of  the  tnistocs  of  the 
Dissenting  Academy  at  Warrington,  he  u  nioved  lliither  to 
fill  the  situation  of  classical  mastic  in  that  establishment. 
While  here,  he  published,  in  1781,  his  first  theological 
work,  'A  New  Translation  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the 
Apostle  to  the  Thessalonian*,'  8vo.  This  was  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  'A  Plain  and  Short  Account  of  the  Na- 
ture of  Baptism,'  12nio.  ;  and  an  '  Esjsay  on  Inspiiation,' 
8vo.  All  three  publications  were  brought  out  at  the 
Warrington  prcs<,  as  was  also  'A  New  Translation  of  tlte 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,'  4to.,  which  he  produced  in  tho 
following  year.  For  the  first  six  years  after  his  leaving  col- 
lege, he  intimates,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  received 
a  very  small  portion  of  his  attention  ;  but  while  at  War- 
ringlon  be  piosecuted  (he  study  of  Hebrew,  learned  Syiiac 
ami  t 'lialtlec,  ac(iuired  a  peitccl  knowledge  of  the  Saniu- 
ritan  and  Syro-(1iald:i;c,  fornu  d  some  acquaintance  with 
the  .'lithioiiic,  Arabic,  and  IVrsiaii,  and  read  the  ('oj»tic 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  He  remained  at  Wairing- 
ton  till  the  Acadenoiy  was  brpken^  ap  in  IJfSi,  after  it  hul 
existed  twenty-six  years.  On  this  ne  retired  in  ttie  first 
instance  (o  the  village  of  Urnmcoate  in  Nottinghamslliie, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  pupils  into  his  house  ;  hnt  he 
did  not  succiH'il  in  procuring  any.  Wbilc  l.e:i'  ]:<:  j  i.b- 
lished  anonymously,  at  London,  a  small  tract  in  12iiio..  en- 
titled '  Directions  for  (he  Student  in  Theoloey,'  and  also 
the  first  volumeJn  Svo.,  of  liis '  Eoquirr  into  the  Opiuioua 
of  the  Christian  Writers  of  the  Three  (irst  Centonea  con- 
cerning the  Pciv;  n  (  r.!i  :i;-  1/  awcrkwliich  he  never 
carried  farther.  In  M;i)  .  17-1,  be  re;i)u\til  lo  bis  broth<:r'^4 
]iari»b  of  Hiclmiond  in  Su;:i  y,  and  advertii.ed  for  pupils 
there,  but  was  as  unsuccesr  Uil  :is  at  Uraiiicoate ;  and  al 
Michaelmas  in  the  same  yea.  !  l  !■  nk  up  his  residence  in 
his  native  town  of  Nottingham.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
continued  to  preach  occasionally;  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  at  Kicbmond  on  20th  July,  178^  the  thanks- 
giving-day on  account  of  the  peace,  was  soon  alter 

Srinled;  and  he  also  ajipeared  two  or  three  times  in  the 
a)ttint;luim  pulpits  in  17H3  and  17HG.  But  fioiu  that  liut 
date  he  became  not  only  wholly  alienated  from  the  esta- 
blished church,  but  its  open  and  bitter  ashnilanl,  although 
he  never  joined  any  budy  of  diiisciiters.  Indeed  he  tame 
at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  public  worship  in  any  form 
was  wrong.  • 

He  gat  i^ome  pupils  at  Notf  ir.L'bam,  and  rcmai:icd  llit.c 
for  six  yeai-s.  During  this  period  Iws  jjublicaUons  were — 
an  edition  of  'The  Poems  of  Mr.  Ciray,  with  Notes,'  8vo., 
Lond.,  1786;  an  edition  of  Virgil's  'Gcorgics,'  Svo.,  17H8, 
from  the  Cambridge  University  press:  'Remaiks  on  Dr. 
Hordey's  Ordination  Sermon,'  12ino.,  Lond.,  1788;  *Four 
Marks  of  Antichrist,*  Svo.  Lond.,  17^ ;  *  A  New  TranslB> 
tion  of  those  jmrts  of  the  New  Testament  which  ;.ie 
wrongly  ti at  slated  in  our  Common  \'tiaion,'  8vo.,  I. end., 
17Si' ;  '  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Nottingham' (on 
the  Test  T.aws),  8vo.,  Lond..  17>S!> ;  'Kcmarks  on  the  In- 
ternal Kvidence  of  the  Chii;1iaii  Religion,' 8vo.,  Lond.» 
1789;  '  Silva  Critica,  «ve  in  Auctorea  Mcros  Proiiuiosque 
Cororoentariua  Philologoa.  Para  prima,*  8vo.,  17B9,  from 
tlie  Cambridge  University  press ;  '  An  Address  to  Dr.  IIois- 
ley.  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  (^buivb  ni' 
England,"  8vo.,  Birmin^-bain,  17SX) ;  'Silva  Critica,  Pai.s 
secunda,'  8vo.,  Cambiidge,  171*0 ;  and  '  Cursory  Re fieclioiis 
on  the  (.'ori;oratiou  and  Test  Ads,'  8vo.,  Birmingham, 
1790.  He  always  wrote  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
certainly  often  w'ith  very  little  consideration,  and  he  gene- 
rally rushed  to  the  press  with  his  manuscript  before  Ihe 
ink  wa.s  drj'.  He  was  however  a  hard  student,  methodical, 

fjunctual,  and  a  great  economist  of  his  time.  In  thi.s  way 
le  found  leisure  for  a  good  deal  of  society,  and  also  for 
some  rather  singular  induleenci  s.  'During  my  aboile  at 
Nottingham,'  he  relates,  '1  never  failed  to  attend  all  the 
capitariNniidiinenta  that  took  place  there ;  courting  at  all 
timca  evoy  eurtmnaiance  which  might  read  mc  a  whole- 
some lectintt  on  mortality,  or  suggest  as  additional  motive 
of  i;ratitude  to  God  for  the  comforts  of  my  own  con- 
dition.' 

In  July,  1790,  however,  he  was  induced  to  leave  this  and 
the  other  attractions  of  Nottingham  by  an  imitation  to 
become  classical  tutor  in  the  dissenting  academy  at  Hack- 
ney. But  this  situation  he  only  held  till  June,  1701.  A 
quarrel  with  his  colleagues  finally  induced  him  to  give  in 
his  resignation,  after  some  minor  tiu  m  >  hcul  eontrUnited 
to  u^e  him  dissatisfied  with  his  posiliciu.  ^ 
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^Btmrvls  the  om\  of  the  year  1781  he  published  at  Ix)n- 
don  one  ui  ins  most  considerable  \M):ks.  his  'Translation 
of  tht  New  Tohtanjcnl,  witti  Notcb,'  iti  3  vols.  8vo.  This 
performance,  in  which  he  had  the  good  taste  to  uJherc  to 
tb»  wocds  of  the  existing  translation  ivlwrever  he  Ihoucrht 
Ubiff  «mvcyed  the  correct  sense,  was  not  unfavourably 
reoaivod,  and  he  produced  a  second  edition  or  it.  in  2  vols., 
in.1796.  Its  first  publication  was  immediately  follovred  by 
•An  Enquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public 
or  Social  Woi-^lup,'  S\o.,  I.oiul.,  1791,  a  tract  which  made 
some  uoiae,  was  twice  reprintt'd  in  this  and  the  next  year, 
and  drew  forth  several  answers,  to  which  he  replied  in 
two  additional  expositions  of  bis  views  nublishe^l  in  1702. 
la  1782  aUo  appeared  a  third  part  of  his  'Silva  L'rilica,' 
printed,  like  the  two  former  parta^  at  the  Cambridge  Um- 
veihity  pmw.  And  in  the  same  year  he  published,  in  one 
Mil.  fSvo.,  his  '  ?iIi.molrs'  of  lii-i  own  life,  which  he  is  said 
to  ha\e  written  in  twelve  days.  The  work  certainly  ha.s 
the  appearance  of  having  been  rallicr  rapidly  coiuposcil. 

l-'or  tbe  next  six  yeark  his  biography  is  merely  the  hii^tory 
of  the  appearance  of  his  successive  publications :  for,  con- 
tinuing to  mido  «t  Ifockney.  he  now  Mugbt  do  other  em- 
ployment except  writinf  for  the  booksellers.  In  1793  he 
t>roucht  out  a  fourth  part  of  his  'SilvaCri'ica,'  at  London, 
nt  his  own  exjR'n.^^e,  tiie  curators  refusing  luni  the  further 
use  of  the  Cambridge  press.  The  same  year  he  published, 
in  8vo.,  a  treatise  on  Uie  '  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  being 
an  enlareed  edition  of  the  tract  on  the  same  subject  he 
lull  inibfibhcd  in  1780*  He  now  tamed  for  the  fint  time 
to  politics,  or  to  theolo^co-politieal  disetiadon,  and  in 
17'.'4  published  three  pamphlets:  ' The  Spirit  of  niristi- 
nuily  compared  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  iii  Gnal 
Hiilain,'  Im  li  went  throuf:h  tliiee  editions  ;  an  nn.^wor  to 
l\une«  under  the  title  of  'An  Examination  of  the  Age  of 
RenflOB*'  «C  which  a  second  edition  woe  called  for  the 
same  jneer ;  ewk  •  irebenMnt  philippie  afldnai  the  ynr  with 
nance,  in  the  form  of  'Remartcs  on  tfi*  Genem]  Otden 
t  f  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  Army.'  Then,  striking  into 
another  new  path,  he  produced  his  first  complete  edition 
of  an  antient  classic — a  Horace,  with  notes,  and  what  he 
called  an  amended  text— in  2  vols.  12mo.,  Lond.,  1704. 
It  is  renowned  for  a  proposed  conversion  of  '  O  beate 
Sexti,'  in  the  4th  ode  of  the  Ist  book,  into  'O  bea  te, 
Steati,*  whidi  is  set  down  without  a  thought  being  given 
t^  the  inaihuissibility  of  such  a  reading  on  the  moSt  ob- 
vious metrical  grounds.  The  Horace  was  followed  the 
$&ine  year  by  a  selection  of  Greek  Tragudii  s,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  and  tliat  by  a  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  the 
'Woriisof  Pope,"  8vo.,  Warrins^ton,  which  was  not  con- 
tinued. A  iiilh  part  of  the  *  Silva  (Jritica,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  a 
ISnio.  Tohune  of '  Poetical  TrenalatioDS  from  the  Antients,' 
an  editioo^  in  ft  voluroe  of  the  same  liie,  of  the  remaini 
pf  Bion  and  Moschus,  and  a  *  Reply  to  the  Second  Part 
(if  I'iiine's  A;:«'  cf  Reiisoi\"  S\o.,  all  appeared  in  17i'.>.  His 
publira(iiiu>  of  ilie  next  year  were  : — an  iilition  of  Viriril, 
witli  a  few  notes,  in  2  \o!s.  12rao.  ;  an  Hvo.  volume  of 
' Observations  on  Pope;'  'A  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Ed- 
mund Uurke.  Esq.,  to  aNoUe  Lord,'  which  went  through 
three  editiona ;  and  a  new  edition*  with  notes,  of  Pope's 
ThuMlation  of  the  Tlitd,  in  11  vols.  8vo.  Una  year  also 
^^peared  the  first  volume,  in  4to.,  of  his  Lucretius,  of  ail 
hu  editions  of  antient  authois  the  one  tluit  was  most 
wanted  and  upon  which  lie  has  be^towed  the  greatest 
paiiis,  and  the  only  one  that  remains  in  any  estimation. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  followed  in  the  course  of 
tbe  suooeediag  year,  i7t>7 ;  which  gave  birth  besides  to  a 
Latin  pamphlet— >*IXatribe  Extemporalis,'  as  he  entided 
it— on  Porson's  new  edition  of  the  '  Hecuba;'  *  A  Letter  to 
•lacob  Hryant,  Es<|.,  concerning  his  Dissertation  on  the 
W'a"  of  Troy,'  Ito.  ;  and  '  A  Letter  to  William  Wilherforce, 
Jv^q.,  on  the  .••abjecl  of  his  late  Publicatiuu'  {Im  'Practical 
View  of  Christianity';.  The  last-mentioned  pubUci^on 
reached  a  seuond  edition. 

In  January,  1796,  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  LlandaS*,  came 
forward  in  the  new  character  of  a  champion  of  the  war,  in 
a  pamphlet  which  he  entitied  *  An  Address  to  the  People 
ofOreiit  Ilritiiiti,'  Both  the  drift  of  ihis  addte.vs,  and  unat 
Mcnuil  to  liiiii  tin  iii)().->t;i>y  ol  the  writer,  kiudkd  Wake- 
tield  s  i,ery  loinlm-stilfie  temper;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  wlueh  it  «ame  into  his  liauds  he  finished  a  very 
v«:hement  '  Reply  to  some  parts  of  the  Bishop  of  Uandait's 
Addreaa»'  wliieh  he  immediately  lei^  to  IIm  wtM.  It  waa 
pnblLAiod  by  Mr.  JutfiK  CnUtell.  ^JHUik  jfionr,  ^otbofii. 


a  dealer  in  old  books,  to  whom  he  brought  it  without  any 
intimation  of  its  nature.  Ciittiell  was  thereupon  indicted 
for  the  publication  a  sedilinus  libel;  and  being  tried 
before  Lord  Kenyon  and  a  special  jury  at  Westminster,  m 
the  21st  of  February,  ITW,  was  found  guilty,  and  on  the 
18th  of  April  following  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
thirty  n»rks.  Wakefield  repaid  Cuthcll  all  tlie  expense, 
to  which  he  had  been  put,  amounting  to  163^.  4».  8rf.,  a 
sum  which  he  afterwards  described  as  eoual  to  the  cteir 
annual  income  of  all  he  was  worth.  Wakefield  himself 
was  also  tried  at  \Vestmin>ter  the  same  day  with  (^ifhMl ; 
and  Johnson,  a  bookseller,  who  had  sold  some  coj  ies  of 
the  pamphlet,  a  few  days  after  before  the  same  judge  at 
GuOdha]!: .  we  are  not  informed  what  was  Johnson's  sen- 
tence; hut  Wakefield,  who.  in  the  interim  between  the 
conviclion  of  Johnson  and  his  being  himself  ttmight  up 
for  judcnieiit.  |)ub!islied  '  A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Scott,  hts 
Majesty  s  attorney-gencial,  on  the  subject  of  a  late  trial  in 
Giiildhair  ^that  of  Johnson),  vas  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice 
f  Jrose,  on  the  30th  of  May,  to  be  imprisoned  in  Dorchester, 
jail  for  two  yeaia^  Mid  to  give  security  for  his  gotfd 
behaviour  for  five  years  after  \b»  capiration  of  that  temit' 
himself  in  SOOf.,  and  two  others  in  2B0f.  each.  A  strinerip-. 
tion  was  iiumt diately  rai-cd  for  him  among  the  friends  of 
opposition  politics,  which  ultimately  amounted  to  about 
■MOOl.  He  printed  and  ga\ e  away,  but  did  not  regularly ' 
publish,  his  *  Defence,'  and  t\\o  subsequ(  nl  addresses  to 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  one  actually  dcliven  tl,  the  other 
only  intended  to  have  been  delivered;  and  be  bore  with 
fortitude  and*  good  humour  his  two  years*  ineareeration,. 
^Nl-.ith,  wi'li  tlie  except  ion  of  sonic  impositions  in  money 
iiuitlcrs  b)  tile  jaiior,  does  not  aiJ^iear  to  have  been  attended 
A\ith  any  unusual  hardship,  \\hileiii  ]>■;-<  ii  he  printed 
an  imitation,  in  English  verse,  of  tlie  IVnth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  I2mo.,  1800;  and  also  the  same  year  a  transla- 
tion, in  en  8vo.  pamphlet,  of  *  Some  Essays  of  Dion  Ch^- 
soatom,  with  Xofcs.'  Li  1001  he  puhfished  a  small  ItZmo. 
tract  on  some  discoveries  he  supposed  he  had  made  as  to 
the  laws  of  Greek  hexameter  verse,  under  the  title  of 
'  Noct(.s  Carceraiiac.'  His  release  took  place  on  the  2!Mh 
of  May,  IfOl ;  upon  which  he  immediately  hurried  to 
London,  and  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Second 
Book  of  the  iKneid,  the  delivery  of  which  occupied  bini 
till  the  beginning  of  July.  On  the  27th  of  August  he  was 
taken  ill  of  what  tutned  out  to  be  typhus  fever,  which 
carried  him  off  on  the  SUh  of  September.  He  left,  besides 
his  widow,  tour  sous  r.r.il  tv.o  ilau<:hters. 

All  Wakefield's  pulxicatioiis  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  aliove  sketch,  except  '  An  H>->ay  on  the  Origin  of 
phabetical  Chaiacters '  (endeavouring  to  prove  thai  they 
must  have  been  revealed  from  Heaven),  which  he  commO- 
nicated,  iu  1784,  to  the  Literary  and  Pnilo«ophical  Soc^tjr' 
of  Manchester,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  second  voTadie 
of  their  Transactions,  nr.d,  in  an  enlarged  and  amended 
form,  with  the  secoi.d  edition  of  his  Memoirs  ;  and  many 
papers  which  he  contributed  to  various  periodical  publica- 
tions, especially  the  'Theological  Ueposilorj*'  and  the 
'  Monthly  Magazine.'  He  had  also  made  considerable 
collections  for  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  which  ra> 
mained  after  his  death  in  poase^on  of  his  finniiy.  A  new 
editiim  of  his  ^lemoirs,  extended  to  two  volumes,  am! 
brouclil  down  to  tlie  close  of  Lis  lite,  \v.i>  publi>hcd  by  bis 
friends,  Messrs.  John  Towill  Riitt  and  Arnold  ^Vainewright, 
in  1804  ;  and  a  *  Collection  of  Letters '  that  pa:st>ed  between 
him  and  Charles  Fox,  chiefly  upon  points  of  dasrieid 
criticism,  has  since  been  published. 

His  sdidlaabip,  in  its  amount  and  chander,  luslittn 
ably  estimated  by  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  letter  printed  ir.  l!u  . .  end 
edition  of  his  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  437-l;");J,  .ililAHf;h  his 
detieiencics  may  pi  ihaps  Ik?  thouglit  to  be  toiu  hci!  I.<\  his 
friend  and  admirer  with  a  lenient  hand.  He  had  evidT :  :t  ly 
read  rapidly  a  great  deal  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  l\  t^'e 
help  of  a  memory  which  he  used  to  complain  of  aut  too 
good,  had  retained  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
miscellaneous  intellectual  sustenance  wnich  he  had  thus 
taken  in  ;  but,  partly  from  impertections  in  the  manner  io 
which  he  had  been  ediu  atcd,  partly  from  defects  of  mental 
character,  he  was  not  and  never  could  have  become  <iuther 
a  profound  or  a  refined  scholar.  Butlt  liis  Latin  afyle  and 
his  English  are  vicious  and  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  Of 
his  mond  nature  a  very  able  dissection  is  quoted,  Spp» 
rently  from  the  '  British  Critic.'  in  the  article  about  hlii)  in 
GbalnoDi's JiogtaphicsJ  D^ctioaai;y.'  Hoo^t^J^^-: 
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Sinded  lie  cedainly  was,  as  ncU  as  wann-henHetl ;  but 
•iiydour  bec&me  intemperaiu  c  and  IVrocily  whenever  it 
fPCOuateied  OKKMition,  and  hi«  honesty  only  made  turn 
Cbe-  more  intoUnuit  of  difference  of  opinion  upon  any 
a^b]ect  in  ami' her,  p.  Hi'imi;  for  which  he  li.id  no  name 
^Cept  only  knunn  ur  iuib^'cilily.  No  iii;in  ever  adhered 
^ie  moj>t  inattuely  eonsidercd  eonclusions  with  more 
}(^rhnacily  Ihan  lie  did  to  jn  urnicnts  wliich  he  would  form 
Ift  filfi  most  precipitate  itia:ii  ' : 

jWAKES,  noliUay  fc»tival»  wbich  are  kept  onc^  a  year 
if>,apme  of  the  rural  districts  of  England.  They  arc  the 
xeoiaiDs  of  certain  religious  wakes,  wakinga,'Or  VlglK  fol- 
Ipwed  by  a  festival,  which  were  once  neld'  In  all '  the 
country  parishes.  Previous  to  the  Kefontiation  in  Eng- 
land, every  ehiireli,  when  it  wa«  consecrated,  was  dedicated 
to  Muue  jiarticiilar  saitit  or  niartvT,  and  every  rural  parish 
iUi  v.alic  every  year,  and  mo^t  of  them  had  two  wakes, 
Ope. on  the  day  uf  dedication,  the  'dies  dedicationis,'  and 
•aother  qn  the  birth-day  of  the  Mint,  the 'pi^pria  fes- 
tivitas  sanct}.*  Tliese  church  fesUvals  seem  to  hare  been 
established  by  the  early  popes  and  biihom  soon  after  the 
infroduetion  of  Christianity  into  England,  in  the  place  of 
the  heathen  festivals  to  whkh  the  people  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Bede  (Zxc/.  Hist.^  lib.  i..  cap.  30)  states  that  Pope 
Greijory,  in  his  letter  to  Melltus,  a  British  abbot*  aayi, 
'.Whueaa  Uie  people  wen  noetistomed  to  .sacrifice  many 
oxm  lit  honour  of  daemons,  let  them  celebrate  a  relieions 
and  solemn  feblival.  ar.d  not  slay  the  animals  diabolo,  to 
tlie  devil,  but  to  be  eatcii  I  y  theioiplves  ad  laudem  Dei,  to 
the  praise  of  God ;'  and  in  the  s,mic  letter  the  people 
were  diiected  to  make  booths  and  tents  with  the  boughs 
of  trees  ^  ^  «bnrchei, '  circa'  cudem  cede- 

sips.*. 

In  the  Saxon  times  the  ehweli  metluid  of  reckoning  the 

day  was  from  sunset  to  sunset,  so  that  the  Sunday  and 
festival  and  last  day>  be^'an  about  six  o'clock  on  the  evcn- 
ins^  prci  cdinc;  Ihf  day  itself,  and  the  eve  was  in  fact  the 
coratucueeiutul  of  the  sacred  day,  when  the  people  were 
aecustomed  to  repair  to  the  eiuireh  and  to  join  in  the  reli- 

S'ou's  exercises.  Tlie^  night  devotions  were  called  in 
nglo^Saxon  wseccan,  wakes,  and  Ihe  night  itseh'  was 
called  the  eve  (the  Anglo-Saxon  sfyn  or  BTcn),  which 
explains  why  Christraas-evc  and  other  eves  of  sacred  days 
precede  the  day  itself.  On  these  ocrx-ions  the  floor  of 
tlic  church  wa«  strewed  with  rushes  and  swect-smeilinsj 
herbs  [Rrsn-»i;AUi\(;].  tlie  altar  and  pulpit  weie  adorned 
with  green  boughs  and  flovvcj-s,  and  tents  were  erected 
in  the  tluuchyard,  which  were  supplied  with  provisions 
and  ale.  The  eve  was  dedicated  to  devotion ;  the  follow- 
ing day  to  jpNiivity.  These  festivals  pradually  deviated  in 
rau-  t  [larishes  from  the  oririna!  purpn-cs  tor  which  they  were 
instituted.  The  inhahitaats  ci  nei;;hl)uurinj^  parishes  at- 
tended eai-  h  ii11u^r"s  Ic^tivals,  and  othei-s  canie  from  a  dis- 
tance, especially  it  the  saint  was  of  hitjh  reputation; 
Imwkci^  and  pedlars  frequented  them  with  their  wares, 
and  the  rdigiuus  wakes  were  converted  into  fain  and 
■eencB  of  dissolute  indnlKvnce.  The  wakes  continued  to 
be  kept  in  this  way  till  ITj'.Vj,  when  Henry  VIII.,  by  an  act 
ofconvoeatioii,  urJLied  the  festival  of  the  saint's  day  to  be 
abolished,  and  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  to  be 
kept  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October  in  all  the  parishes. 
But  the  saint's  day  was  the  favourite  festival  of  the  people; 
they  gradually  ceased  to  attend  the  festival  of  the  dedica- 
tion, and  it  has  long  been  entirely  discontinued,  while  tlie 
saint's  day  festival  still  subsists  m  the  altered  form  of  a 
country  wake. 

(Sirutt's  >^poi  t.<t  and  Pastinm,  bjT  Hone ;  BnndVr  Po- 

ruhir  Aiiliii'iilii's,  by  Ellis.', 

WALAFRI'DUS,  or  WALHAFRE'BUS,  sumamcd 
•  SUabo'  or  '  Strabus,'  because  his  eyes  were  awry,  was  a 
German  monk  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth 
centuiy.  Some  writers  have  thought  that  he  was  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  a  brother  of  Bede,  nut  Tkbrfefns  jproves 
by  the  monk's  o\ni  word.s  that  he  v,as  a  native  of  Suahia 
in  Germany,  an  opinion  which  now  seems  to  be  general, 
lie  rueeivt  J  his  education  in  the  monastfiy  of  St.  Gallcn, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  most  famous  schools  in 
Germany,  and  he  finished  his  studies  in  the  monastery  of 
Fulda,  under  the  celebrated  Kabanus  Maurua.  ASHtx 
having  talcen  orders,  he  became  dean  of  Rt.  Chtflen,  and 
in  B12he  was  those  i  al  l  ot  of  Reichenau  fAugia  Dives) 
in  the  diocese  of  Constance.  It  is  said  that  for  some  time 
via  headiMCter  «r  the  adioel  hi  the  thodMteijr  df 


Ilirsfeld.  He  died  in  fi-lO,  in  France,  where  he  was  tra- 
velling on  some  business.  Walafridus  was  a  learned  man 
for  his  time :  he  is  the  author  of  several  worica  on  diviiri^, 
cccle^fieaj  Mstbrr,  and  botany;  the  most  renwrfcaWe 
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lections  of  earlv  w  liters  on  divinity  , 
fessoris,'  in  Cofdast  s  '  Scriptores  Renim  Alemannicanim  ;' 
•  Vita  S.  Othmari  Abbatis,'  in  Goldast's  'Vita  S.  Blait- 
malci  Abbatla,  HHensis,  et  Martyris,'  in  '  Acta  Sanctoram,* 
'  Bibliothera  Patrum  Maxima,'  and  in  several  other  col- 
lections ;  •  Hortidus'— this  little  work  on  botany,  which  was 
nnuh  esteemed,  is  written  in  Latin  verse;  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Niimbers;,  1512,  4to. ;  Freiburg  im  Breis^an, 
1530,  8vo.  ;  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  ITifU,  1571,  8vo. ; 
Venice,  15-17;  Basel,  1G27;  it  is  likewise  contained  in  se- 
veral  collections,  as  in  the  'Bibliotheca  Patrum  Maxima,* 
in  the  'Bibliotheca  Patrum  Colonien8is,'&e.;  *GJoeMe 
Latino-Barbaricae  de  Partibus  Runnnl  Corporis tnranm  ex 
Doctrina  Rabani  Mauri  oer  Walafridnm  de.^cripf.ie,'  in 
Goldast  cited  above.  '  Glossae  ordinariae  interlineares 
in  Scripturam  .Sacram it  has  been  si  ]ipo*ed  that 
Rabanus  Maurus  is  the  author  of  it,  and  that  Walafridus 
onlv-  put  it  together.  Editions  of  it  are  contuned  in  the 
different  *  BiUiothecae  Patrum,'  as  well  aa  in  aoOM  other 
coJlections  cited  above.  The  first  edition  is  a  large  finely- 
printed  folio,  without  date  or  place,  and  supposed  to  have 
oeen  printed  .at  Venice  about  14JO.  {Cti!alos:iitt  of  ihf 
Library  of  the  Dttkc  of  .^iK^fj,  vol.  i.  pt.  2.  Some 
French  writers  attribute  to  Walafridus  the  betrinniiig  of 
the  celebrated  '  Annales  Fuldenaea.*  Acomplete  catalogue 
of  the  worka  wad  other  iiteranr  productions  of  Walafridus 
is  contained  in  FahrieiuB,  Biblwtheea  Latina  Mediae  «t 
Inflmae  Aetatit ;  Jocher,  Atlgemetnes  Getfhrlen-Lejeieon^ 
sut)  voc. '  Strabo  (WaIaiVidns> ;'  Biopm^hie  Vnivfrsfth. 

WALAN,  the  name  of  a  tree  in  Aniboyna,  which  was 
first  described  and  figured  by  Rumphius,  in  his  'nerbariutu 
Amboinense,'  and  called  by  him  fr/i.'/i;/'irtnnoi  montana. 
It  is  a  large  tree,  and  much  valued  by  the  natives  of  the 
island  in  which  it  grows.  It  is  very  rare,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  Rumphius  is  too  impeifeet  to  allow  at  present  of 
its  being  assigned  to  any  particular  division  of  the  ve^ 
table  kingdom.  It  has  a  straight  trunk,  very  hieh,  covered 
with  a  thick  frajrile  bark,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour  above, 
but  a  darker  red  at  the  lower  part  ;  the  wood  is  white,  tn;t 
brown  in  the  centre  of  old  trunks,  and  is  very  solid  and 
compact;  the  roots  are  lar<;e  and  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
the  same  as  the  base  of  the  trunk ;  the  branohea  are  thick, 
cylradrical,  alternate,  knotty,  tnberenlated,  and  Ihrnfshed 
with  petiolated  leaves,  which  are  alternate,  seated  c1o>e 
tocether,  and  are  thick,  ov.al,  pointed,  ei<rht  or  ten  inches 
lonp,  and  three  or  four  wide.  The  flowers  do  not  uppcnr 
to  have  been  seen  by  Rumphius,  although  he  has  repre- 
sented tbttn  in  his  figure  as  solitary  and  axillary,  and  con- 
sisting nraply  of  four  aepala.  The  fhiit  ta  a  pome  and  as 
large  as  an  orange,  and  naving  the  same  fimn,  bnt  some- 
what more  elongated.  At  the  base  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
permanent  calyx  with  5  lobes ;  from  this  circumstance  it  is 
l)roljable  that  ihe  flowers  in  the  figure  are  altogether  hypo- 
thetical. The  fruit  is  at  fust  yellow,  Imt  on  drjing  becomes 
red  and  finally  black.  Its  interior  is  filled  with  a  dry  and 
fungous  pulp  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  an  insipid  taste, 
which  envelops  four  or  five  seeds  or  Bttta,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  summit  of  the  fruit  by  an  eoual  number  of 
long  cords.  Each  seed  is  two  inches  long  and  one 
broad,  coni])r(>s,s(  d,  rouu'hish,  and  of  a  fme  brown  colour. 

The  iiihal>itaiits  of  the  isle  of  .■\mhoyna  use  the  bark  of 
Ihe  roofs  of  the  Walan  for  catchint^  lisli.  Before  it  is  used 
for  this  purpose  it  is  powdered,  and  this  process  by  the  na- 
tives is  ai waj-5  attended  with  a  ]>eculiar  ceremony.  The  bark 
of  the  root  la  the  part  of  the  tree  employed,  and  when  it  is 
collected  fbr  fishing,  a  larpe  party  attends.  It  is  powdered 
by  a  single  individual  with  a  lartro  stone,  and  whilst  this 
process  is  goinijon, the  rest  lii?  r.-und  the  stone  in  a  circle; 
when  all  is  over,  a  signal  is  t;iven  by  one  of  them  crowing 
like  a  cock:  they  tlien  aiise  and  collect  the  powder  into 
little  basketa  which  h  leaervcd  for  use.  In  cat(  hing  the 
fish  other  teremonice  are  employed.  The  party  i:^oes  in 
the  morning  eariy,  and  after  throwing  the  powtlei  up  n 
the  water  and  mixing  it  till  it  Inams,  they  cast  a  net  \er 
the  river,  and  then  retire  from  the  river  maintaining  a 
devth^tike  rfleuce  m  the  poiaon  bta  aeted  ff^^^^  feoogle 
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the  coiirsfi  of  an  hour  the  net  is  generally  found  full  of 
baltnlead  fi«b.  Tb»  fidi  i*iH  recover  fi-om  tlie  effect  of 
the  potaon  if  thrown  into  fteah  wetar,  and  are  qvdte  whole- 
■ome  M  food,  although  they  will  not  keep  so  long  u  flsh 
eMii^ht  by  other  means.  Rumphiu*  jirocured  some  of  the 
1  ark,  and,  omitting  the  ctTemonies,  louiul  it  avt  iv  sunc-s- 
ful  niotlc  of  iishins;.  Tlie  baik  ol"  this  tree  dot-s  not  s^'iiu 
to  be  ai\  at  tivf  poison  ;  the  powder  aH'ects  the  eyes  verj' 
much,  and  produces  inflammation.  The  ut^e  of  the  powder 
amontfiit  (be  nativea  W  confined  \o  particului-  families,  nnd 
there  i»  a  belief  that  any  others  who  should  use  it  would  l  ie 
afflicted  with  various  diwa^ej.  Thi>  will  account  perhaps 
for  the  eereinony  with  whii  h  it  is  used.  Persons  who  ballie 
in  water  impregnated  with  tile  powder  of  the  tree  experi- 
ence a  tinirhn;;  sensation  of  the  skin. 

(lUimphius,  Herh  'i  ium  Amboinense,  vol.  iii.,  p.  214.) 

WALCH,  .IUHAN.\  GBORiG,  a  distinguished  Oeiman 
divtu«,«n»bornatMeiniiunn,inl0e3.  HiaCathervasffene- 
Mil  tuperintendentof  the  Protestant  church  in  the  dneliy  of 
Sa\e-\Veimar.  In  1710  he  went  1o  the  university  of  .lena, 
where  he  studied  divinity  nnd  ];hilology.  nnd  of  whieli  he 
became  afterwards  one  of  tlie  first  ornaments.  In  17-4  lie 
waa  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
onlnreimtyor  Jena;  and  in  17*26  he  took  his  decree  of  P.D., 
nnd  WW  appMBted  ordiniiy  pcofe— or  of  divimty,  an  office 
wMch  he  held  Ull  his  death  in  1776. 

Walrh  dif^'incni^hod  himself  as  a  scholar  at  a  veiy  tMAjf 
age.  In  171 wiien  he  was  only  nineteen,  he  pviblishcd  a 
goodeditmn  of  VelleiiisPaterenlns,  which  he  neeom]innied 
with  an  index  and  valualjle  notes ;  in  1711  he  jiuMi-lied 
*Piatribade  Vita  el  Stilo  C.  Cornelii  Tatili,"  a  work  elia- 
fBcteriaed  by  sound  judgment,  though  the  production  of  a 
yvnth  of  twenty^one.  His  works  are  numerous,  the  prin- 
cipal are : — 1,  *  Pbiloaophischcs  Ix;xicon,  darin  die  in  alien 
Theilen  der  Philosophie  fiirkommenden  Matericn  und 
Kiin>tw'irf er  erklfirt  wenlen,'  Leipzig,  8vo.,  17-C.  Tliis 
work  ran  tlnouirii  four  editions,  and  was  a  btnndiud  book 
ti)l  new  j.lii'iiMiphieal  terms  came  in  use.  t<><;etlHT  with 
the  catablishment  of  the  school  of  Kant,  which  in  its  turn 
Wliaupereeded  by  the  systems  of  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schel- 
Mn^.  2,  '  Hiatona  Critica  iattnat  JLinguia/ Leintig,  8vo^ 
1716;  ran  thronrh  ftaor  editions.    3,  'Ristorisene  nnd 

Theolotrirehe  Kinlt-ituny:  in  die  vomehnistcU  Ke'.itrions- 
Streiliirkeiteii,'  .I  m  In.Sv.i.,  .lena,  1734-;M3.  4,  '  Ilistorisclie 
und 'rhi'oK':.'i--ch>'  Kin.eitung  in  die  vomehnisten  Uelif,'iuiis- 
Slreitigkeitcn  der  Kvani;elischen  Kirche.  5  vols.  Hvo.,  .Icna, 
1730-SB.  B,  •  Uibliotheca  Patristica  literariis  Adnotationi- 
Imu  inatruetn,*  8vo.t  Jepa,  1720;  2nd  edition,  Jena,  1834, 
hy  ^ofSeasor  Dant.  6^  *  Bibliotheca  Theologica  aelecta, 
litenriis  Adnotationibus  instructa,*  4  vols.  8vo.,  Jena, 
rW-ff).  7,  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  '  Slimmtliche  Schriften,* 
2-1  \u]>.  4'i',,  H;il'i,  ]7in-.">ll.     Aenrili.i:)  ,  li'ion 

of  the  works  of  Luther ;  the  14th  volume  contains  Luthcr  s 
Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  which  was  separately  published 
by  \Valch  in  VJ  i't.  Walch  also  publijthed  an  edition  of 
liactantius,  Leipzig,  1715;  2nd  edition,  1735.  His  puiu  i- 
pal  works  are  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  vValch 
waa^  the  Ihther  of  three  sons,  Jnhnnn  Emat  Immanucl, 
Ohfislian  Wifliclm  Fnuir,  and  Karl  Friedrich,  eneh  of 
whom  attained  a  high  rank  in  the  learned  literaturi-  oi  flei- 
many. 

Itr.ieker,  Ililder-snl  hetttigcx  Tcsi^^  Irlif  riffi  r  it>:il  ihn'rh 
<i<i'hr!/tri(  heiulniiltT  S'/iii/lglfllrr  (with  iioitr:u;=  by 
lUud).  the  fiflh  biography  in  the  fourth  •  Zebnt.'  This 
■plendtd  work  is  divided  info  ten  zchnts,  or  <  tenths,*  and 
without  ])ai:es.   Comji.  fJessen.  r>a^  (,''•'■/,, fc  JSuropn.) 

WALCH.  cmUSTIAX  WII.HKLM  FUANZ.  one  of 
tlie  gre:'.t(  '-t  <lii.itir.s  ol  f ;('nniiii\ ,  \i  ;is  llii-  si  enrul  ^onef 
.loliHun  (rfoiLT  WiUeh.  and  tlie  brotiier  of  .lohaiin  lunsi 
Imiuanuel  Wakh.  He  was  born  at  Jena  in  17'2tJ,  and 
alter  having  studied  divinity  in  that  university,  travelled 
with  his  brother  Immamiel  in  France  and  Italy.  The 
learned  Italian  Gori  invited  him  and  his  brother  to  contri- 
bute to  his  '  Symbola  Literaria,'  and  Goii  wrote  several 
memoirs  for  the  '  Tr.ii!>.Tetions"  of  the  Soeielas  Latina  at 
Jena.  In  1750  Wak  h  was  appointed  extr«oix!inar>  f<rofes- 
•or  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Jt-na ;  in  "l753  he 
wa."*  chosen  president  of  the  Socictaa  Latina  in  this  town  ; 
in  17>>4  ho  went  to  G«>tlingon  as  extraordinary  profesjior  of 
divinity ;  he  became  ordinary  nrofessor  of  divinity  in  1707. 
Be  died  suddenly  in  17S4,  whilst  talking  with  his  wife  and 
children. 

Walch  wrote  many  works  on  claisital  literature,  di\inity, 


and  coeloia^stical  history,  many  of  w^iich  are  UOOOg  the 
bebt  of  their  kind,  anJ  they  all  bear  the  martn  of  ft 
superior  mind  and  extensive  "learning.  A  complete  cataJ- 
logue  of  his  works  is  given  in  the  authority  cited  below ; 
and  the  ereater  part  of  them  are  in  the  library  of  the  Brl- 
tioh  Museum.  The  foI!tnving  arc  1  lie  principal  worire : — 
1.  *  Antiijuitales  Pallii  I'liilusophici  vetenim  Chri.-^tianc^- 
runi,'  .I.-r.ii,  174<).  The  tii>t  s«'etinn  of  tlii<  liook  tr-  .-its  of 
the  pallium  of  the  anttent  philosoplierH;  and  the  second  of 
the  nallium  assinned  by  Christian  pMoaophers.  2, '  Oratio 
do  hlocpientia  Latint  veteram  G«mMionnn,'  ITfiO ;  an  in- 
terest in  e  little  boolc,  in  wtiich  the  ntithor  ilhow3  that  a  eon« 
side  ml  le  number  of  antient  Germans,  amont^  whom  vn» 
Arminius,  the  conqueror  of  Varus,  were  well  ac<j'i;!itiled 
with  the  Roman  language  nnd  litemture  :  theii-  nn-  r.;-, 
hypotheses  or  opinions  in  this  book ;  it  is  fuuntied  on  facts 
stated  by  Roman  aathonj.  8,  •  Historia  Patnarchamm 
Judaeomm  aaoTttu  in  Libria  Juiu  Romani  tt  Meotio,' 
1 751 .  The  onjeet  of  this  wortc  is  to  show  that  even  dnrin^ 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  the  .lew;  continued 
to  live  under  the  moral  inspection  of  patna-clis,'  a  Greek 
word  translated  from  the  Hibrew,  an  !  w  hii  li,  accnr'ling  to 
Walch,  was  lirsi.  used  by  the  '  Seventy'  of  Alexandria  ;  the 
Roman  laws  referred  to  by  the  author  arc  the  tituli,  »De 
Judaeis,*  *  CoelicoliSi'  and  '  Samaritanis,'  in  the  Codes  6( 
ThcodoMiu  nnd  Justinhin.  4,  •  Compendium  Hiitoriae 
Ecclesiastieae  recentissimae,*  GlSttingen,  1767.  A,  *Bntwiilt 
einer  vollstiindigen  Historic  der  Kirchen-Versammhingen,' 
Leipzig,  17")!).  G,  '  Monimetifa  Medii  Aevi  ex  Biblio- 
tlieca  Reiria  Hanovciana,'  "J  vols.  Hvo.,  Goftingen,  ITT'-^. 

7,  '  (Jnindsatzc  der  Kirchengeschichte  des  Neuen  Testn- 
ments.'  4  vols.  8vo.,  2nd  edition,  Giitlingen,  1772-74. 

8,  '  Grandsiilze  der  Natiirlichen  Gottesgelehrsamkeit,'  tni. 
edition,  Gottingen,  1775.  8,  *Kfitiache  Untersochung 
vom  Gehrauch  der  Heiligen  Schrlft  unter  den  ahen  Chri- 
sten in  den  ersten  vier  .Tahrlumderten,*  Leipzig.  I77n. 
10.  '  Neue^le  Ri  lii;ioiis  Gescliiehte,'  !)  vols.  H\o.,  I.empo, 
1771-*^.4.  II,  '  liililiolheca  Syinlmlira  vf  !i!s  ev  Motiimcn- 
Ii3  Quinque  prionim  Saeculonini  maxiine  collcelti,'  &c., 
Lcmpo,  1770.  12,  '  Bibliotheca  Philologica,"  H  volf.  8vo., 
Gottingen,  1770-77.  13,  *£ntwurf  einer  vdlatiindigcn 
Histone  der  iCet«ereien,  Spaltnng^  mid  Refigfons^riei- 
tigkeiten,  his  nuf  die  Zeilen  der  Reformation,'  11  v  '  . 
8vo.,  Leipziir,  17f;'2-H'».  This  work  maele  givat  se'ti^.Ti  ■ 
llimiighout  all  l";i:i'pe.  and  the  ffcnuans  rail  its  niifh;  r 
generally,  DerKetzei-WBlch(KetzerMg!iifies:i  heretic  .  i". 
order  to  distinguish  him  from  hia  brothers,  his  father,  an  ! 
so  many  other  writers  whose  name  is  Walch.  Walch  i$ 
also  the  author  of  an  excellent  biography  of  Catherine  Ton 
Bora,  the  wife  of  Lnther,  which  is  preceded  by  her  por- 
trait engraved  after  the  orijrinal  painting  of  Lucas  Cranach. 
Till"  younger  brother  of  Widch,  Karl  Fritdiieh,  bom  in 
1734,  was  professor  of  law  at  Gottingen,  nml  atterwarda  at 
Jena,  w  here  he  died  in  175K).  He  is  the  author  of  several 
distinguished  works  on  jurisprudence,  such  as, '  Qioaaarimn 
fu  rmanicum  Interpretation!  ConsHtotionisC^mlnidt$OUo« 
linae  interserviens,'  Jena,  1790.  The  '  Constttotio  Criinl- 
nalis  Carolina.'  or  the  Criminal  Code  issm  d  by  the  em- 
l>eior  Charles  V..  is  still  in  umc  in  some  parts  of  German*.', 
as  the  duchy  of  Ihunswick  and  the  kingdom  of  H.ttic  •,  •  i  ^ 

'  .Strodtniann.  J)as  .Xn/e  (ii-lrhrtf  Kiiropa,  ]5;iit  14  ia 
vol.  iv.,  p.  4:V),  itc;  C^ti'ilnirwx  of  the  Libmry  of  the 
Ihiii-li  Mfuseum.l 

WALUH,  JOHAiNN  ERNST  IMMANI^EL,  wa.,  bom 
Pt  Jena  on  the  29th  of  Aupist.  1725.  His  fatlior  wk« 
.Tohnnn  Geor<r  Walch,  a  divine,  and  his  mnthcr  was  .n 
daiicchterof  the  iciinuil  Ihuhi  us  :  Bud^-  ;.  He  studied  divinity 
rrl  .Iciiii,  Mild  in  1717  undertook  a  lonir  journey  with  hii 
brutiier  Christian  VVilheUn  Franz,  to  France, 'Italy,  and 
seveml  other  eountrici.  Thougli  the  two  brothers  were 
rather  VMng,  tfa«  MUAe  Of  their  fidher  procured  them 
everywhere  n  Ikvoarable  reception.  They  thus  were  on 
intimate  terms  with  As^emnm.  the  cardinals  Maffei  and 
Pa.ssionci.  as  well  as  with  several  other  celebrated  men  at 
Rome.  Il  is  said  that  they  were  pres^^'titi  d  to  pojH-  Rene- 
diet  .\1V.,  who  .'-ked  them  if  they  wore  the  sons  of  the 
cekhiatcd  h  ir'n  ,1.  G.  Walch.  In  1759  J.  E.!.  Wnlch 
was  ajipoiiii,  (I  professor  of  divinity  at  Jena,  his  name  being 
already  known  by  several  works  00  ecclesiastical  Mstoiv. 
Next  to  divinity,  natural  historj-  was  his  JkvotiriSe  science, 
which  he  cultivated  with  great  succesa,  as  may  he  seen 
from  his  wor^s  on  natiMal  bislory.  eifcd  helmv.  *  He  wa^a 
member  of  many  Icaxned  i»ocicticii  in  Italy,  Uemuuir,  fnd 
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other  countries.  He  died  on  the  l.-.t  of  Dt'L-embcr,  1778. 
His  princ-ipul  \vork'<  are — 1,'De  Ciiiistianoruai  sub  Dio- 
cletiano  in  Hispaiiia  Persecutiono,'  8vo.,  Jena,  17«1 ; 
2,  '  Marmor  Hi^paniae  antiquum  Vexatiouis  Chri^tianomm 
NeioQiaiM*  inngne  DocanMntum  Uiuatniituiii.'  4te.i  Jem* 
1760 ;  tbid  edition,  under  tho  tiile  •PieriequtitionisCairMi>> 
nnae  Neroniaime  in  Hispania  ex  an1ir|ii()  >fomimento  pro- 
li!uul;u!  uln'rior  Evpliiuatio,'  4to.,  Jtna,  17U;  :i,  'Acta 
Si)c  U'1;i*i>i  J^atinau  .lencnsirt,  edila,' 4  vols.  Hvo.,  Jenn,  17")-- 
Tx).  The  Transactiuns  of  this  Society,  wliiciiwereiuultT  the 
o«re  of  Walch  for  several  years,  contain  many  of  his  minoi 
prodiietiooii4>  'I>iatttUtk>n«iin  AoU^potlolorum,'  3  vols. 
4to.,  J«na,  17fS0-61 1  S,  <De  Alio  eritieti -vetemm  Roma- 
noniiu  Literaria,'  3rd  edition,  Jena.  1771 ;  6, '  Das  Steini  eich 
f.\>ti'm«tiscli  entworfen'  (a  sy»ti-ni  of  niincraloity  .  2  vols. 
Sw).. '2n<i  I'lh'ion,  Halle,  ITli-';  7.  '  Aiitii(uilHtes  Mi'iiict^e 
wiectae,'  8vo.,  Jena,  1772;  8,  '  Siiiiihun  iMnlici  Oculuiii 
Rumani  nuper  in  Agro  Jenensi  repL-itum  i  t  Ubsf  rvationibus 
illutttrntum,'  4to.,  Jena,  17(i3 ;  9,  Georg  Wolfing  Knorr's 
8«innilung  vun  Merkwiirdigkeiten  der  Natur  und  den 
AlUrthiimern  des  Erdbodeiis  welcher  jpetrificirte  Corper 
enthnit,  heraiisj^cfireben  mit  Classificationft-Tabellen,  &c., 
von  J.  E.  I.  Walch,  mit  il]un»inirtL>ii  KujjlV  ittirflii,  etc.,' 
7  jiaits,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  Niiniberjr,  171^^73.  This  col- 
k'clion  of  Knori's  was  tu'lebnited  all  over  Europe. 
Htatiim  Miiller  had  published  a  cataJoerue  of  it,  with  a  do- 
teription  of  the  different  otijectii,  but  thi.s  v^ork  was  incom- 
irtple  and  vritbout  amr  ajfitematictl  order.  The  work  of 
wWeh  however  is  soil  considered  a  model  Ibr  simitar 
warki:  n  Frnjfh  traublalion  ul'  it  wns  jniliii^lsnl  in  ITT'i, 
andaPulcli  in  177U-  The  juiiuijuii  wuik:,  Wakii  aic 
in  tlie  lihniiy  of  tlie  Uritikh  i\IuM;uui. 

(Tjfltemgesthtchle  dttt  teohhaiigen  I  firm  llqfratht 
JtAatm  &n»i  Iimnamiel  tVakkt  Jena,  17H(),  Hvo.,  aon- 
tatna  a  flonplete  aatalogua  of  hu  worlu  and  minor  piD> 
da<^ons.) 

WAJ^CHEREN.  [Zkaland.] 

WAI,(  ;K-V0{;EL,  or  WALGH-VOGEL.  [Dodo;  Sthu- 
THioNin.*:.] 

WALDECK,  a  priaci]Xi]ily  in  tiio  north  of  GtMmany, 
ooni^ists  of  two  puis:  1,  the  piiuoipality  or  county  of 
Waideck,  properly  so  called,  which  u  wtiialed  between 
51»4'  and  "jl"  :u'  N.  lat.,  and  between  8°  31'  and  9°  12' 
E.  long. ;  it  is  bouiuled  on  the  west  and  nortli  by  the 
Prusaiaj]  province  of  Wetttphalia,  on  the  east  and  south 
Heaao-Dannstadt  ;  2,  the  county  of  Pyrmont,  wiiieh  is 
situated  on  the  \^fi  bank  of  tin;  ^V^■<t■r,  hctwet'U  the  tc-ni- 
tories  of  I.ippo,  Hanovt-r,  antl  Pms'sia.  The  area  of  llie 
whole  is  4;V)  ji(jnure  milts,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  baili- 
fricka,  tbrte  of  which  belonjc  to  Waldeck,  the  former 
fouaty  of  Pynnont  being  tiiie  fourth.  The  county  of 
waldeck  has  an  area  of  424  square  miles.  It  is  a  mom- 


laino  is  cr.initry.  cotisistinir  of  chains  or  of  ilttaehcd  nia.sse.'i, 
withiiiil  arsv  wide  \allv\s:  it  is  ])erhaps  llie  nio.'-t  ele- 
vatetl  nf;^ion  of  western  C;erin;in\.  'i'lure  i>  nut  one 
hus:e  river,  Imt  there  arc  several  small  Mreams.  Ihe 
elituate  is  colder  than  that  of  Hc8«e  under  the  same 
latitude ;  but  the  air  is  pure  and  healthy.  The  soil  ia  in 
general  stony  and  steriiet  and  not  well  suited  to  tillage, 
vet  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  inhabitants  raises  all 
Kimis  of  eorn  and  flax  sutficient  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  in  very  sjood  years  a  supply  for  exportafinn.  I'.ilatops 
are  gro'.vn  i/i  abundance,  and  in  unfavourable  .sea'  iiti';  are 
the  chief  Mibsi.stenee  of  the  poorer  e'.asse-*.  Tbi  ie  n  a 
great  quantity  of  timber,  but  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
exporting  it.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  are  good 
pastures,  in  which  numerous  herds  of  homed  cattle  are 
ltd  and  fattened  for  exportation,  and  considerable  fjuanli- 
tics  of  butter  and  chee-e  are  maile.  Slieep  and  swine  arc 
kept  in  pi'cat  number.  The  miturais  are  copper,  iron, 
1<  ad,  alabaster,  niarl-lc,  slate,  veiy  fine  liec>(oiie,  ami  salt. 
There  are  no  manufactured ;  the  inhabitants  make  Homc 
coarse  M'W^ka  cloths,  plush  elockingc,  and  sufReient  linen 
for  their  own  use,  but  none  for  exportation.  In  I^rmont 
there  are  fire  vUIageSt  tiie  inhantants  of  which  derive 
their  principal  subsistence  from  the  manufacture  of  thread 
stoekinps.  wbicli  tliev  export  in  large  quantities.  The  ex- 
j  oifs  of  the  pt  ineipality  arc  the  natnial  productions  of  the 
country.  The  population  amounts  to  .'>7.0tX)  souls.  The 
piini  c  nnd  the  great  majority  of  the  subjects  are  Lu- 
therans ;  there  are  about  800  Koinan  Catholics,  600  Cat* 
viuisis,  :300  Jews,  and  a  few  Quakers.  The  revenue 
of  the  pilace  ia  about  4IMXXM.  sterling,  and  the  publie 


debt  18il,(>U0/.  The  nrincc  is  a  member  of  the  German 
(  on federation,  and  has  in  the  Diet,  with  llohenzollern, 
Lippe,  lleuss,  and  Liechtenstein,  a  collective  vote  (Ihe 
16th),  and  in  the  general  assembly  a  sepoiate  vote.  Ifis 
contingent  is  518  men,  fiMniiiig  part  of  the  first  cotpa. 
[Piravoirr.] 

rlJrcckhaus,  C'/nc^ntationii-lA'.i  icon  :  W.  v.  SehliebeOy 
Die  UeultchfH  lh:nfli"^-itiintrn  ;  Ila-ssel  ;  Cannabieh.) 

WALDECK,  PRINCES  OF.  The  liou^e  oi  Waldeck 
is  one  of  the  oldest  dynasties  of  northern  (iermany.  It  ia 
of  Saxon  origin,  and  is  descended  fkom  one  of  those  powM^ 
biA  dukes  of  antienl  Saxony  who  oommaoded  in  the  ware 
ai^nat  CSharlemai^ne,  perhaps  from  Wittekind,  althoueh 
this  cannot  be  historically  establislicd.  They  were  fnr- 
niprly  counts,  but  the  title  of  prince  wiu  cvMiierred  npun 
t'luml  Gi'oi^e  Frederic  in  l(18'i.  This  piiiu-e,  horn  in 
\iiH),  was  a  celebrated  general  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I., 
and  obtained  several  signal  victories  over  the  Tnik-s  nnd 
the  French.  Delille,  the  French  poet,  has  addressed  to 
him  his  ode  *  Dc  la  Piti6,'  praising  him  for  his  humane 
conduct  towards  the  French.  The  rejjublic  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlatids  appointed  him  commander- 
in-chief  <if  the  Dutch  armies.  lie  died  in  101)"2.  His  bio- 
tlior.  Cornit  Josias,  hail  equal  military  reputation.  The 
rejHihlic  of  Venice  put  him  at  the  heatf  of  her  armiesi,  and 
alter  his  death,  in  171).  had  a  splendid  monument  erectted 
to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  Wildungen,  in  the  ]vin- 
cipalily  of  Waldeck.  Jo^  was  the  founder  of  a  fonngar 
branch  of  the  honse  of  'Waldeck,  upon  which  howerer 

tlu'  fille  of  prince  ha"?  not  been  conferred.  Prtnce  (-'hrip- 
.\n[,'n.Htiis  born  in  1744,  signalized  himself  as  an  able 
gcnLifd  i:i  the  wars  against  the  French  during  the  Hrvo 
iution.  He  commanded  a  part  of  the  Imperial  armies. 
In  1793  he  directed  the  passage  of  tht  iDperial  troops 
over  the  Hhine  near  8elL  for  tbepurpose  of  attacking 
the  rear  the  liimooa  tinea  of  Wdaeenborg,  defended 
by  the  French :  they  were  assailed  in  ftoni  by  Field- 
Marhbal  Wnnnser,  Ihe  .\ustfian  cororaander-in-cfiief,  and 
T'lclil-Miuslial  Kalckreulh.  the  P-us^ia  generalissimo. 
This  coMibined  attack,  which  ro.<nlted  in  the  taking 
of  the  lines,  and  was  Ibllowed  l)y  a  general  rout  of 
the  French,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
manceuvrra  executed  in  modem  times.  It  is  said  that  lire 
prince  of  Waldeck,  who  had  the  most  difficult  share  in 
this  undertaking,  also  conceived  the  idea  of  the  whole  plan. 
He  also  took  the  fortress  of  Kchl,  opposite  Slrsmburg,  end 
atter^vards  commanded  in  Flanders,  displaying  such  supe- 
rior taleiitji,  that  Mi,  rLnjicrur  of  (terniany  appointctl  him 
member  of  liic  military  council  at  Vieniui,  and  commooder- 
in-chii  f  of  the  militia  of  Bohemia.  In  17t>7the  ptince* 
tririiit  of  Portugal  addressed  himself  to  the  esparoribr 
th  '  ]ir.rpose  of  obtaining  his  penuissioa  to  put  the  prince 

(  1'  \\  aldeek  at  the  head  of  bis  armies,  which  were  in  a  very 
disoiganized  state.  The  pes lui.sbion  having  lieen  gsanttd, 
the  prince  went  to  I.isluiti,  but  dietl  in  17!)'^,  before  be 
had  carried  into  eil'ect  his  plans  for  reorganizing  the  I'ur- 
iugucse  tioops.  His  grandson,  Henry  Frederic  George, 
the  present  reigning  prince,  was  born  in  1789>  and  suc« 
ceeded  his  Aither,  pnncc  George,  in  1813. 

{Almanneh  de  Ootka }  Qmvtnationg-Lexicon i  BiogrO' 
phif  f'nivergel/e.) 

W  ALDEC.RAVK,  JAMES  WALDEORAVE.  SECOND 
EAUL,  was  the  son  of  James,  tiiM  e:ul  Waldegiave,  K.(».. 
V,  ho  was  descended  from  ance^^ors  nriirinally  settled 
at  Walgrave  in  Northamptonshire,  and  in  later  times  dis- 
tinguished lor  their  attachment  to  the  liomun  Catholic 
faitli.  The  fiiNt  Ivirl  Waldegrave  derived  his  okiest  tit]« 
of  Baron  WaKles^rave  of  Chewton,inthe  eotmtrof  Somenet, 
from  Wis  fallier  Ilcnry,  who,  havintr  married  Henrietta,  na- 
tnial dauplilcr  of  .lame*  II..  by  Arulfclhi  t'luirchi!!,  sifter  of 
the  Diike  of  Mar'l  Gioiii;li,  w  ;is  r;;i-i  4  !n  ihe  pi'crnu'o  in 
and,  following  hi.<i  father-in-law  to  j'ur-  :>n  the  itevolufioj, 
died  there  in  IG89.  The  Earl  had  <  oniostned  to  the  estb 
blished  church  in  1722,  and  served  under  Sir  liobert  Wai 
pole,  who  placed  great  confidence  in  him,  as  ambassador, 
first  at  Pans  and  at^erwnrds  at  Vienna,  from  l7'2n  to  17J<». 
He  was  ereatwl  Viscount  Chewton  and  Earl  Waldegnivi! 
in  1721),  and  died  in  1741,  at  the  n;:c  of  fifty-seven,  six 
months  alter  he  had  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  He  had  maiticd,  in  1714, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Webbe  of  Hatlierop,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  Baronet. 

James,  tvbo  was  bis  eldest  ton,  vraa  bom  14th  MaidHf 
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1715.  Attathinc;  biir.sdf  to  the  court,  and  LecuniinK  a 
favourite  of  (Icorge  il.,  ^sas  in  174IJ  nppoinUil  a  lord  of 
the  bedchamber  ;  and  in  April,  1751,  amung  the  cliangcs 
which  took  place  ou  tiie  death  ui'  Fri;dcnck,  prince  of 
W«I«Bt  W  WW  made  stetvard  and  warden  (or  master)  of ! 
the  Stannaries,  *  in  room,*  tay*  Horace  WaljKile,  of  *  T— —  ' 

P  ,  u  IxiJ  man  ;  never  was  ill-nature  bo  <lu!l  as  his, 

iK'ver  duliiic-vH  so  vain:   Lord  Waidcs^rave,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  cuniplai>iaiK-e  ciioiii^h  to  have  covered  lolly  or 
ill-nature,  though  in  Inra  it  only  conceded  a  very  good . 
under&taoding,  and  made  liis  L'uod-aatuK  the  lev  OMterred.'  - 
(Memoiret  qf  George  11^  u  79.) 
About  a  y<ar  and  a  half  after  tlds,  in  Deeemhec,  1792, 

f  Loi»J  ^Valdc^^ravc,  at  the  earnest  jetiuest  of  the  kinp.  was 
prevail*  d  upon  to  accept  the  offiee  of  ffovemor  to  the 
y  ounj?  I'lint  e  of  Wa'a-s,  which  Loid  Harcourt  had  resigned. 
'  Tilie,  liarl,'  bay*  Walpolc, '  was  very  averse  to  it :  he  was 
amanoC  pleasure,  understood  the  court,  was  firm  in  the 

'  luitt*  favour,  easy  in  bia  circumstancea,  and  at  once  un- 
dcairaus  of  rising  and  afiaid  to  fall.'  He  adda  however, 
'  A  man  of  atrioter  honour,  or  of  more  reasonable  sense, 
cotild  not  have  been  Belected  for  the  employment.'  {Me- 
ill's,  i.  i">,').) 

lu  1730  Lord  Waldcgrave  obtained  a  {rrant  of  the  rever- 
»iott  of  one  of  the  teilerships  of  tlie  evtlit-quer,  and  in  less 
titan  two  montlu  after  he  came  into  po»ses»ion  ol  this  lucra- 
tive a])pointment  by  the  death  of  Horace,  lord  Walpole.  ' 
In  lH^ii  he  aaamed  MaiULthe  second  of  the  three  natural 
dautrhten  of     Edward  Walpole,  K.B.  (second  son  of  Sir 
KoUeit  ,  by  Mivria Clements,  a  milliner's  apprcniice,  whoi.e  ^ 
faliier  «iu        mabter  at  Dailint;ton.    Tins  lady,  equally  [ 
diiilinguiahed  bv  her  beauty  and  her  virtues,  was  twenty  1 
yeam  younger  than  tlu:  cail ;  and  in  1766,  after  his  death, 
,  MOUMlied  William  Ilenrv,  duke  of  Glooccater,  brother  of 
Geoige  IIL,  whom  she  auo  aunrived.  dying  hi  1807,  at  the 
Bffe  w  seven^wfk.  She  was  the  mof  her  ot  the  late  Duke 
of  Glouocater,  and  oC  ti»  FrineeH  Sopiiia  Matilda  of  Gloa* 
ce»ler. 

The  most  important  jjoiitiial  tumsaclion  in  which  Earl 
Waidegravc  was  euiraged,  was  the  ailempt  into  which  he 
was  forced  by  the  kiug,  in  June,  17"»7.  to  form  a  ministry, 
with  himself  at  it«  head.  He  Vitu  actually  a|>])ointed  first 
loid  of  the  treasury.  '  The  public,'  says  U  alpole,  '  was 
Qot  (oore  astonisiied  ai  tiiat  desjgiialion  wm  the  earl  him- 
Relf.  Though  no  man  knew  the  secrets  of  goveroment 
h«  tter,  no  man  knew  fhi:  inanoenvre  of  business  Ic.vs.  He 
■^i'as  no  speaker  in  ^lailianicnl,  liad  no  interest  tlierc,  and, 
thouijh  universally  bLlovo>l  ;uid  lospcctcd  where  known, 
was  by  no  means  famiiiaiizetl  to  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
.  He  declined  as  iong  aa  modeaty  became  liini ;  engaged 
.  ii^th  spuit  th0  BMment  he  felt  the  abandoned  state  in 
which  nis  master  and  benefkctoi  stood.*  Of  the  negotia- 
ti  Jiw  conneck'd  with  tliis  projci  l.  v, liich  was  ahruuloncd 
niter  a  few  da}s,  a  skctcii  i»  ^iveu  l)y  Walpole  {Meinoires, 

II.  ,  but  the  most  ample  detaila  nwe  been  pre- 

ser\id  by  the  carl  hinioclf. 

1'rupusa.lH  were  also  nuule  to  him  to  take  office  in  the 
iast,  (U^«  of  Lord  Bute's  administration,  in  the  end  of 
•  M^h,  1763.  The  day  after  he  had  finally  dechned  these 
overtures,  on  the  Ut  of  April,  he  was  attacked  by  small- 
pox, and  his  death  followed  on  the  28th  of  that  month. 
Leaving  only  tiiri:e  (lauirbtenb  he  waa  aueoeedcd  in  the 

earldoQ)  by  his  brother  .John. 

An  account  of  the  political  and  court  transactions  of  a 
.  portion  ol  lus  own  time  by  Earl  Waldegrave  was  published 
■  under  the  title  of  '  Memoirs  from  17->4  to  1758,'  in  a  quarto 
volume,  in  1B2L.  This  work,  which  iuwl  evidently  been 
prepared  with  the  intention  that  h  shonid  be  given  to  the 
pubhc,  is  a  \<iry  clear,  full,  and  pi  rfecf ly  trustworthy  narra- 
tive, and  throws  much  11^'ht  ujion  the  restless  and  tom- 
plicated  intrigues  of  the  latUT  part  of  the  reign  of  (Jeorijc 
II.  It  leaves  a  venr  favourable  impres^slon  ot  the  writer, 
ol  Ills  clear-hcadednesi^  as  well  as  of  his  sincerify  and 
frankness,  although  it  has  nothiijg  of  the  manner  of  an 
anxious  or  mtematic  defence  of  his  conduct. 

WALDEMAR  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  reigned  from  a.d. 
ll.">7  tiil  list.  He  was  the  son  of  Knud,  or  Cannt,  duke 
of  Slcswitt,  aijd  kiuBT  <'f  the  ()!/i)tiiK>  in  Mecklenburg,  a 
prince  of  the  lirsl  royal  dynasty  of  Denmark.  He  was  born 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1131^  eight  days  after  the  murder 
oC  his  father,  who  perished  dming  the  civil  troubles  which 
then  desolated  Denmark.  To  save  her  aoq  from  a  umilar 
fate,  jna  niqt)ur,ingeborg,  a  Russian  priaeeaiy  fled  with  him 


to  her  native  countr}-,  where  the  young  prince  lived  dsuing 
tlie  e.irlii  r  part  of  his  youth.  Jlu  alU-rw  ard^  returned  oDen- 
nuirk,  and  on  the  death  of  king  Erik  ^V^,  Emund,  in  11,3^, 
W'aldemar  was  chosen  king,  but  on  account  of  his  youth  he 
was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  ErikjSumamed  Laal 
Bon-in-Taw  of  the  Tate  king  Kik  III.,  Eiegod.  Erik-Iiltu 
disrepirding  t!te  ri<,'ht.s  of  his  ward,  usurped  the  royal 
authority  and  reit;ned  as  Erik  V.,  till  1117.  when  he  resisrned 
and  rdired  lu  aconvent.  The  gua;-!i,ii>':iip  of  younL:  WaJ- 
demar  was  now  disputed  between  Svend  Eiiksen  and  Kmid 
Magnuten,  both  royal  princes,  and  thcoontcst  having  been 
terminated  by  a  decision  of  the  enmemr  Frederic  I.,  Bar- 
barossa,  which  was  fimMirable  to  Svend,  that  prince  as- 
sumed the' title  of  king,  and  in  IIM  murdered  Knud,  who 
had  likewise  styled  himself  king,  and  reigned  in  a  part  of 
Denmaik  as  Knud  or  Canut  V.  5;v<;nd  also  intended  to 
murder  \Yaldemar,  wliu  however  esciiped  and  matle  war 
on  Svend,  commonly  called  Sueiio  IV.,  whom  he  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Viborg,  when  the  usurper  was  slain 

S'  some  plundering  peasants.  This  battle  was  fought  £>n 
e  22adof  September,  1157,  and  th>m  thiaday  datea  ^ 
reign  of  Waldemar,  whose  rights  to  the  iSrown  iKtnre  no 
longer  disputed. 

During  thclirst  years  of  his  reipn  Waldemar  was  occu- 
pied with  restonn;^'  domestic  peiu-e  to  his  kin;;dom.  In 
1168  he  made  an  alliance  with  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  the  Obotrites  and 
other  Wendish  or  Slavonian  nations  in  the  noith-eastera 
port  of  Germany,  over  which  the  kings  of  Oeiintark  and  the 
emperors  of  O.  rmany  had  hithcito  exercised  a  nominal 
autnority.  The  Danish  army  and  uavy  were  commaTidcd 
by  Absalon,  the  warlike  an  1 'bi^iop  of  'llocskild,  who  took 
Arcona,  the  capital  ol  the  Wendish  empire,  in  the  island  of 
Riigen,  and  broke  the  idols  of  Sw.antewit  and  other  gods  of 
the  heathen  Weudes.  In  1170  he  took  .lulin.the  Constan- 
tinople of  the  north  (Krantz,  Wandaha,  lib.  iii.;,  and  the 
nortliern  limit  of  an  overland  trade  with  Asia^finor,  Persia, 
and  India,  the  direction  of  which  we  may  now  trace,  tince 
the  discover)-  of  numerous  Arabic  coins,  along  the  bank.s  of 
the  Dniepr  and  the  \  olga.  i  RasnnisAen,  De  Orirntis  fum- 
merrio  cum  Ruf^sia  et  Scii/nii/mrin  Medio  AffO ;  a  xvt 
book,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  Journal  Asiati^e, 
vol.  V.  (1824),  p.  m  &c.) 

After  these  defeats  the  Wendes  of  Riigen,  Meeklenbqw, 
and  the  most  western  part  of  Pomerania  reeo^ffafiieft'^m 
Danish  kinjr  as  their  sovereign,  and  Waldemur  did  homage 
for  his  conqiiest.s  to  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  whom  he  met 
at  Lons-le-Sanlnier,  in  the  present  Franehe-Comtf .  It  has 
been  said  that  be  also  did  noinagc  for  his  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, and  this  opinion,  which  has  roused  the  national  pride 
of  ao  many  Danish  historians,  is  not  without  ftnmdatkw. 
The  title  of  King  of  tlie  Wendes,  which  is  still  rained 
among  the  other  llt'es  of  the  kine^s  of  Di  iir.ia.-l-,  dntce  from 
the  con(j'.ie!>t.s of  hi.shop  .\bsdon.  WaklLnu^;-  also  utcjuirtd 
the  most  ^ollthern  part  of  Ntiruay,  which  he  took  from  king 
Erlinp.  The  latter  s<  ;i;s  i,i'  ins  rei;irn  were  troubled  by  a 
rebellion  of  Eskiid,  ii-h up  uf  Lund,  in  Scania,  which  pro- 
vince belonged  to  Denmark  at  that  time.  Waldemar  died 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1181  (some  say  1I82X  at  Wordinsborg, 
and  it  was  said  that  he  v.  as  poisoned.  Waldemar  1.  was 
not  a  warrior  only,  he  is  equally  distinguished  as  a  legis- 
lator; he  ordereff  the  laws  of  mm  ml  of  his  provinces  to  be 
collected,  and  he  added  hi?,  own,  which  ai-e  .still  preserved 
in  the  great  collections  of  the  Danish  law.  The  Danes  call 
him  '  the  Great ;'  but,  without  prejudice  to  his  merits,  tliis 
title  is  more  than  he  deserves.  Waldemar's  succei-sor  was 
his  eldest  son  Knud  or  Canut  VI.,  whom  he  had  by  Sophia, 
princess  of  Pomerania. 

fHolbers,  Baron  aC  Z)u««er;MrA'*  7?/£■^^^ ///  /wnV,  vol.  i., 
p.  208-217;  Krantz,  Saxonia;  If'uinlaltu;  Mallet,  ILt- 
loirr  flu  Daiir'nuirlt.) 

WAIjDEMAR  H.,  sumamed  Seier,  or  'the  Victorious' 
king  of  Denmark,  who  reigned  fVom  1202  till  1241.  w  as  the 
second  son  of  Waldemar  I.  Hia  brother,  Kins;  ICnud,  or 
Canot  yi.,  confisrred  upon  him  the  duchy  of  Sfesirtg,  and 
was  assisted  by  him  in  the  consolidation  of  the  I3«nifth 
government  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  Waldemar  1.  [u  Ai  nKMAR  I.],  and  iu  thfue  of 
which  some  parts  were  conquered  during  the  rei^n  of 
Knud  VI.,  namely,  Esfhland.  Kuiland,  and  Livonia. 
During  the  rebellion  of  Waldemar,  bishop  of  Sleswig,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Denmark,  and  who 
waa  naiiated  m  Adolphns  UL,  count  ofHnWoin,  IM  took. 
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the  field  for  his  brother,  and  they  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing Hols'ein,  and  in  driving  out  (he  rebellious  prtlafp,  who 
fled  to  GLTUiaiiy  ^1200j.  After  the  ileatli  of  Knud  in  1203, 
Wttldemar  ascended  the  throne,  and  hi.s  subjects,  a,s  well  as 

,  Im  neijjhbours,  soon  found  that  Denmark  was  nilcd  b^'  a 
great  kici^.   He  finally  established  Uie  Danish  authority 

,  la  the  Wjeadith  iiirDvine«»  ttie  population  of  which,  a 
lusadstronii^tit  not  unclvfltied  race,  was  sKIl  Tcadv  for  re- 
MUoiD.  The  Danish  posstssinns  in  Estliland,  Kurlaiid, 
and  livonut  having  been  luenacc'd  l>y  the  natives.  Wul- 
demar  availed  himself  of  the  oc'<■a>^ion  to  e  arn.-  a  plan  into 
execution  wliich,  if  not  his  own  idea,  was  at  feast  realized 
by  bilD.  This  was  to  Ibund  a  Baltic  empire,  consisting  of 
Deunuulc,  the  key  and  centre  of  the  whole,  Holstein, 
Mecklenburg,  all  Pomerania.  Kurhnd,  livonia,  Esthiand, 
,the  large  islands  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 

'  southern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  same  plan 
was  afterwards  conceived  and  ji.irl^y  realized  by  the  preat 
Gustasus  Adolphu*  of  Sweden,  and  siuiilar  empires  were 

.  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  Mediterranean,  by 

Mithridates  round  the  Pontus,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  bv 
Venice  round  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Archipelago.  If 
this  Danish  enpice  w««  of  short  dunUion*  it  was  the  result 
of  two  causes  whidi  have  been  and  always  will  be  equally 
dangerous  to  such  empires.  The  immense  extent  of  narrow 
tracJi  along  tlie  sea-shore  afford  innumerable  i>oints  of 
attack  to  the  continental  uutiuns  who  are  excluatd  from 

.  the  coast  by  those  tracts,  and  they  can  only  be  defended  by 
<S  great  nnTjr,  the  chief  condition  of  which  is  an  extensive 

anmerce.  Now  Denmark  being  the  centre  and  key  of 
%i  empire,  only  the  military  condition  of  its  exigence 
.  was  fulfilled,  while  the  commercial  condition  existed  only 
temporally.  The  Sound  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  fre- 
quented by  ihips  of  all  nations,  for  the  commerce  in  the 
Baltic  had  a  n>ore  stiutherly  direction  from  Russia  to- 
wards the  coasts  of  Pomerania  and  Holstein,  w  hence  f  he 
mercbaodise  was  carried  overland  to  Germany  and 
.  Raiice.    However,  (iit  a  short  period  Waldemar,  being 

SpOMssion  of  Wisbjf,  Julin  (or  at  least  the  mouth  of 
e  Oder»  for'  the  fown  is  said  tobave  been  entirely  (?; 
destroyed  by  Bishop  Absalon),  and  also  of  Liibeck,  was 
enabled,  by  the  advantages  wliieh  he  derived  ftotn  the 
commerce  of  those  towns,  to  raise  that  formidable  Tiirce, 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
Livonia  and  the  adjoining  proviUMft.  His  army  consisted 
(«C  160,000  men,  and  he  had  a  oavy  of  1200  ships.  He 
sajled  Tor  livonia  in  1219.  Tite  nain  body  of  the  army, 
consisting  of  Danes,  and  commanded  by  Andreas,  bishop 
of  Lund,  was  surprised  by  the  natives  and  in  danger  of 
beitif;  cat  to  jiieces,  when  it  was  relieved  by  the  kings 
^Vendish  and  German  auxiliaries,  who  won  the  day.  Tra- 
dition says  tiiat  in  the  midst  of  danger  a  flag  fell  from 
heaven,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  Danes  recovered  their 
courage.  This  was  the  '  Danebiog,'  in  memory  of  which 
.the  Order  of  the  Danebrog  was  founded.  The  campaign 
resulted  in  the  conq^uest  of  Esthland,  Livonia,  and  Kur- 
land,  and  a  Danish  bishop  took  up  his  residence  at  Riga. 
During  the  contest  of  FredeiicH.  and  Otho  of  Brunswick 
for  the  imperial  crown,  Waldemar  assisted  Frederic,  who 
in  his  turn  acknowledged  him  as  king  of  the  Slavonians  or 
Wends,  a  title  whidi  had  ready  been  assumed  by  Wal- 
denvar  I.  WaJdemar  mm  mm  the  ruler  oi  the  North,  but 
his  greatness  wis  humbled  by  the  treaehery  of  a  petty 
German  count.  Henry,  count  of  Schwerin,  had  some 
reason  to  complain  ol  the  kini:,  and  not  having  obtained 
ftatisfaction,  he  treacherouslv  siizcd  him  in  the  island  of 

I.  .aaland,  brought  iiini  on  board  a  vessel  ready  for  that 
purpose,  and  carried  him  to  Schwerin.  The  numerous 
enemies  of  the  king  protected  the  count,  and  even  Frederic 

II.  acted  in  a  w  ay  which  clearly  showed  that  he  was 

£ leased  with  the  iate  of  his  livu  in  the  North.  Pope 
[onorius  III.  alone  took  the  part  of  the  captive  king, 
whose  assistance  he  wished  to  have  in  his  contest  \\ith  the 
emperor;  and  by  his  mediation  Waldemar  was  released  in 
1225,  on  condition  of  paying  4'),00(J  marks  of  silver,  an 
cuormous  sum  for  the  time,  cedine  HoUtein  to  its  legaJ 
pussessor  Count  Adolphus  IV.,  and  renouncing  tlw  sove- 
racntv  of  Mecklenburg,  which  from  that  time  was  go- 
vemea  by  the  descendants  of  its  anfient  Slavonic  kings, 
the  progenitors  of  the  present  house  nf  M<  cklenbur^,  who 
did  nomage  to  the  emneror.  No  sooner  w:is  Waldemar 
restored  to  libedy,  than  tic  forgot  hus  promises,  and  aimed 
.1^  twovering  those  pro vincey  whidi  he  had  ccdedi  and.  [ 


wliich  had  been  occupied  by  his  enemies.  The  first  in 
im]HJitancc  among  his  enemies  were  count  Adolphus  IV. 
of  Holstein,  and  tlie  citizens  of  hiibeck,  who,  during  the 
military  i;Q\  cmnient  of  Waldemar,  hadprudenth  attracted 
to  their  town  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic.  Waldemar 
had  now  to  learn  that  all  power  is  transient  which  owes 
its  existence  merely  to  the  military  genius  of  a  king^  aal 
Is  not  the  resnh  or  the  well-dirtetedactivHy  of  the  com* 
miinity.  The  king  \\as  powerful,  witlinnt  having  the 
means  of  preserving  his  ])o\ver,  and  tlui>e  industrious  citi- 
zpn-.  bei-i!?  jMlsse'-^^■d  of  such  means,  were  formidable  even 
before  they  knew  it.  In  the  battle  of  Bornhovd,  a  villajjn 
not  far  from  Eutin  in  Holstein,  the  Danish  army  was  totuljr 
routed  by  the  united  forces  of  Liibeck,  Holstein,  and  some 
neighbouring  princes  and  the  king  narrowly  escaped  death 
or  captivity.  He  concluded  peace  in  12^,  and  was  foi> 
tonate  in  neaping  new  humiliations.  He  renewed  the  war 
with  Liibeck  in  1234.  but  his  navy  was  destroyed,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  grant  extensive  privileges  to  the  com- 
merce of  this  town,  which  soon  became  known  as  the  head 
of  the  Ilanseatic  confederation.  Waldemar  employed  the 
rest  of  life  in  the  peaceful  govemmcnt  of  the  remainder 
of  his  empire.  Dunng  his  reum  the  deigy  and  nohiHty 
rose  to  grest  Ivdiaeneti  and  the  fireemen  gradaaTly  lost 
their  political  rightl»iniich  we  may  conclude  from  the 
circumstance  that  fhe  antient  'things,'  or  'dings,' that  is, 
meetings  of  the  whole  community,  were  changed  into 
'  herredagc,'  or  '  lords"  days,'  that  is,  assemblies  of  the  lords 
temporal  and  spiritual.  Waldemar  ordered  the  laws  of 
Jutland  to  be  collected :  this  is  the  '  Jydake  Lor,'  whfefa  is 
still  in  use  in  JGtland.  It  is  contained  in  the  great  eol* 
lections  of  the  Danish  laws,  and  there  are  also  seveml 
separate  editions  of  it.  Waldemar  IT.,  sometimes  called 
the  Great,  and  with  more  justice  than  his  father,  died  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1241.  His  firs^t  wife  was  Margaretha 
Dankmar,  daughter  of  Pr/emisl  Otfokav  I..  kin„'  of  Bo- 
hemia. After  her  death  he  married  Berengaria,  daughter 
of  Saneho  I.,  Unr  of  PoriV^gel.  His  eldest  son  Waldemar, 
who  was  married  to  Kleonora,  daiu^iter  of  Alphonso  IL, 
king  of  Portngal,  died  befbre  bis  mther,  witboot  leaving 
issue.  He  was  duke  of  Sleswicr,  and  is  of^cn  called  king 
Waldemar  TIL,  but  he  never  nigncd.  The  successor  of 
Waldemar  II.  was  his  second  son,  F.nk  VI  ,  Plogpenning. 

(Holberg,  Baron  af,  Dannemark's  Riget  Hutorie,  vol.  l., 
p.  270-300;  Krantz.  SBoeimia;  WtMUHa;  IblM,  iMs- 
toire  du  DanemarkS 

WALDEMAR  III.  (Pr.\  somamed  Atterdag,  was  the 
son  of  king  Christopher,  who  was  deposed  and  tMinished  in 
1326.  Waldemar  was  chosen  king  in  his  stead,  bnt  on  ec- 
count  of  his  youth  lie  was  placed  under  tlie  guardianship 
of  Gerd  or  Gerhard,  count  of  Holstein,  of  the  house  of 
Schauenburg,  sumamed  the  Arbiter  of  the  .North.  The 
Danes,  having  been  oppressed  byGerd,  recalled  Christopher, 
in  whose  hands  voung  Waldemar  voluntarily  placed  his 
authority.  Genl  foveed  the  king  to  cede  him  half  of  his 
kingdom,  and  alter  the  death  of  Christopher,  in  1331,  he 
again  became  guardian  of  Waldemar,  and  continued  so  for 
nine  years.  Ills  pupil  however  was  not  in  Denmark,  Init 
was  educated  at  the  couit  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of 
Germany.  After  the  murder  of  Gerd.  in  1340,  the  Danes 
recalled  Waldemar,  who  made  his  peace  with  the  sons  of 
Gerd,  and  sold  the  jrovinee  of  Scania  to  Magnus,  kiOK  of 
Sweden.  In  1347  ne  also  sold  Esthland,  Kurfand,  and  li- 
vonia, which  had  been  conquered  by  Waldemar  II.,  to  the 
grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Prussia,  for  16,000 
marks  of  silver.  It  seems  however  that  it  was  not  co\*  ardicti 
which  led  him  to  dispose  of  provinces  Which  for  the  time 
be  vaa  unable  to  defend  ;  for  with  the  money  he  raised  an 
army,  and  although  be  renounced  Livonia  and  the  sistcr- 
provineet,  he  ntndced  king  Magnus  of  Sweden,  in  IMl, 
and  forced  htm  to  cede  Scania.  He  also  ooMMred  the 
island  of  Gothland,  which  remained  a  Danirii  province 
till  1045.  He  was  loss  successful  in  two  wars  with  the 
Hiinseatic  towns,  and  he  did  not  obtain  peace  until  he  had 
tiven  up  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  Denmark  into  the 
hands  of  those  powerful  citizens,  w  ho  treated  the  king  with 
great  haughtiness.  The  treaty  by  which  the  second  war  was 
nnisbei^  in  1364,  was  particularly  hnmiliattnEfor  the  Idu: 
the  treaty  of  peace  begins: — «We,  tbe  Dorgomarten^ 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  the  town."  of  Liibeck,  &C., 
romise  to  grant  an  eternal  peace  to  Waldemar,  king  of 
lenmark,  the  Wend.s,  and  Goth*.'  Tliis  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  title  of  king.of  the  Goths  having  been  giten 
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to  the  king  of  Dennuufc,  .and  It  Kcm  tiuft  KKUnmr 

suroed  it  i3tcr  the  conquest  of  the  i&land  of  Gothland.  The 
title  is  still  used  in  Denmark.  In  iMli  Waldemar  rave 
hi"  diuigliler  Marparetha  in  marriajje  to  Hagen  or  Hauon, 
tht'  sun  and  heir  of  Magnus,  kintr  ol  Norway.  In  1309  he 
was  at;  lin  involved  in  war  with  the  Ilan.seatic  towns,  and 
after  the  dciitruction  cf  his  navy,  as  well  as  hu  amy,  lie 
bcg{^  for  peace,  in  1370,  and  ceded  to  these  totnu  the 
province  of  Scania  iior  fifteenvcM*. 

Waldemar  Til.  died  in  17)73,  the  last  of  the  first  Banish 
d)ii:v-ty,  which  had  lulcd  in  Di  tmi  -  Ic  f-oni  llic  lH>pinnin<r 
of  Danish  history.  'Hi'  U't"t  twu  iiauLrlitors :  Iniii  horc,  mar- 
ried to  HiMiry,  duko  of  Meckk'nlturg ;  and  Margarctha, 
married  to  Hiikoii  of  Norway,  .is  ahi'a<iy  observed.  After 
the  dr.ith  1 1  Waldemar,  one  part  of  tlie  Danes  wished  to 
chMe  Aibrecht,  dulu  of  Mecklenburg,  the  son  of  Ingeborg, 
for  theb*  Unff,  while  another  part  voted  Ibr  Olans,  the  son 
of  Margaretna.  A  civil  war  brolce  out,  which  howerer 
was  soon  terminated  by  an  SiBfreement  that  Olaus  should  be 
kin^'.  But  on  account  of  hu  youth,  Olaiis  w.xs  put  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Margarettia,  who  alter- 
wards  succeeded  in  nnitini;  the  thiM ScMidiiiBnan Idng- 
dons  hv  the  Union  of  Kalmar. 

CBimtitg,  Baron  af,  Dannemark's  Rigeit  Historic,  vol.  j., 
p.  428460;  Knnti,  Saxonia;  Mallet,  UiaUrira  du  Dane- 
itiark.) 

WALDEN.  SAFFRON.  [Essex.] 

W  A  LD  K  N  BU  KG.    [Sc  hSn  hcrg.] 

WALDENSKS.  [Vvinois.] 

WALDO,  PKTIiH.  tVAUoois.] 

WAUXrrXTTBN  and  WALDSTXTTER  SEE.  [Lv- 
sern;  Switzerland.] 

WALKS,  a  principality  of  Great  Britain,  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  that  i.sland,  between  51°  2()'  and  .">3'  25'  N.  lat. 
aad  2"  41'  and  4"  5G'  W,  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  w  est 
and  north  by  St.  Georu^c's  Channel,  on  the  ea.st  by  the 
£ngli»li  countifia  of  Chester,  Salop,  Hereford,  and  Mon- 
mouth, and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  Bristol 
Channel.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
181)  miiefl,  and  ita  hreadtli  from  eaat  to  west  varies  from  SO 
to  8t)  miles.  It  eont;t,iis  742.'>  s<juare  miles.  In  the  third 
report  of  the  Commillee  ou  Kmigraliun,  iu  1829,  tlx-  distri- 
binion  ol  land  was  stated  as  fi)Uow8>-> 

Cultivated       .  .       .  3,117.000 

Uncultivated,  capable  of  improvement  5ai)^(XX) 
M        vnprolltable      .      .  l,10tMIOO 

Total  4,752.000 
The  general  phyncal  features  of  Wales  are  given  in 
detailln  the  arucle  Qkr\t  BarrAiw. 

Hittory. — ^Tlie  oriiriii  of  the  names  Wale*  antl  Welsh 
has  been  much  (questioned  and  discussed.  Some  writers 
make  them  a  derivation  from  Gaol  or  Gaul  (which  names 
are  by  the  same  authorities  derived  from  GuetheJ  and 
Gathel,  all  signifying  Woodlanders).  G  and  W  at  the  be- 
ginning of  wor^  arc  often  interchanged,  aod  so  far  th«n» 
IS  no  difficulty  in  coosidennie;  Gael  and  Wales  as  Identical. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  writere  observe  that  Walsh  in  the 
northern  lan;fuapcs  of  Kuropc  signifies  a  siranirer,  and  that 
the  Britons,  being  unlike  the  Saxons  and  Angles  in  speech 
and  customs,  were  tlierefore  called  Welsh,  and  tiicir country 
Wales.  Other  antiquarians,  adopting  the  same  derivation, 
assign  other  reasons  for  th«  i^nication  of  the  term.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  spetUn  of  the  Wealas,  WyRihe,  or  Welsh ; 
aiid  Taliesin,  a  Welsh  b.ird  of  the  Mxth  century,  styles  hi» 
own  country  Wallia.  Thus  is  an  arL'iinicnt  ai^ainst  the 
supposition  that  the  name  was  other  than  natunial. 

The  term  Cambria,  which  is  another  and  frcciuent  name 
for  Wales,  is  evidently  derived  from  Cyumry  or  CMiin, 
one  of  the  two  great  families  into  which  the  Celtee  appear 
to  have  been  ditided. 

The  tiistory  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  previous  to 
and  durine  the  period  of  the  Roman  domination  is  given 
in  the  article  Britanma,  and  iis  there  are  no  materialH  for  a 
histor)-  of  Wales  during  that  period  distinct  fn)m  the  nar- 
rative of  events  in  the  island  penenilly.  we  'hall  refer  to 
that  article  and  to  England,  and  proceed  to  i;ive  briefly 
the  principal  events  connected  with  Wales  from  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Saxons,  Aneles,  and  other 
tribes  in  England,  by  ivtiloh  the  antient  inhabitanta  of  the 
Inland  were  gradually  driven  to  the  west. 
Down  to  the  Koniau  conquest  the  Welsh,  under  a 


vlilcljr  Of  pi^ncea,  were  engaeed  In  almost  iomtairi  Vaiu 
fare  with  the  Saxons  and  Angles.  During  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  the  country  appears  to  have  been  divided 

into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms  or  principalities.  .A* 
many  as  fourteen  co-existing  kingdoms  arc  mentioned. 
'  Tlic  condition  of  the  Cambro-Brifons  at  this  Juncture  calls,' 
say!  Sharon  Turner,  'for  our  most  companionate  anxiety. 
They  had  been  driven  out  of  their  antient  country ;  they 
liad  retired  to  those  parte  of  the  iaiaiid  by  mountains, 
woods,  tnar^es,  and  riVers  secffuded  from  fire  rest :  yet  in 
this  retreat  they  li\t'd  '.vitli  Mit  ir  hands  against  e\  i-ry  man, 
and  every  man  s  haiul  ni,^:nnst  "he:!!.  Tliev  were  the  com- 
mon butt  of  entei  J)nsi'  tu  the  Anu'les  df  IJerniciiv,  and  Delta, 
and  Mercia  f  to  the  Saxon.s  of  Wcsscx;  and  to  the  Gwizzs- 
liansof  Ireland :  and  they  were  always  a.?  eager  to  asoul  as 
to  defend.  The  wild  prophecies  of  enthosiastk  who  oiiS- 
tooic  ho|»e  for  inspiration,  nanng  promised  tofnem  in  no 
long  period  the  enjoyment  of  the  soil  from  whirh  they  had 
been  exiled,  produced  in  them  a  perpetual  appetite  for  war.' 

In  the  commcnfement  uf  the  seventh  century.  Elhol- 
fritli,  kiiur  of  IJoinicia,  and  the  grandson  of  Ida, 
attacked  the  ^^'elsh,  assembled  under  Brochmael,  king  of 
Powys,  gained  a  decisive  victor}-,  and  put  1200  priests  to 
deatn,  who  had  assembled  to  offer  their  prajren  fbr  the  suc- 
cess of  their  eountrj  men.  About  the  same  time  Ceol- 
walph,  from  Wessex.  ]>enetrated  into  the  province  of 
Olamorcan  ;  but  the  i:;linliitnnts.  under  Tewdrie,  their 
former  king,  drove  the  in\ ;\ders  ;u  :-t)!is  the  Severn.  F-dwin, 
sovereign  of  Deira  and  Hemicia.  snl>dued  Anglesey  and  a 
con.<>idcrable  part  of  North  Wales,  and  drove  Cadwallon, 
the  sovereign  of  North  Wales,  and  whose  father  had  been 
the  protector  of  Edwin  in  early  life,  into  Iceland.  Cad- 
wallon defeated  and  alew  Edvinn  in  fflS,  and  ;penetrated 
into  and  desolated  Northumbria.  Successful  m  fourteen 
great  battles  and  mt!^  skirmishes,  fJadwallon  wus  reirarded 
by  the  Cyumry  or^Velsh  a-s  the  deliverer  of  their  country. 
He  was  however  slain,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  in  an 
enjraccment  with  Oswald  of  Northumbria. 

Ktlielbald,  king  of  Mercia,  endeavoured  in  the  earljpart 
of  the  eighth  centiin-  to  annex  the  region  lyirig  betweM 
the  Severn  and  the  yfr^  to  Ms  tetritories,  and  with  that 
view  entered  Wales  wttti  a  powerfhl  army,  but  the  Welsh, 
in  a  battle  foui;ht  near  Abergavenny,  checked  hi-*  progress. 
Etlielhald  howe  ,  cr,  uniting  with  the  king  of  Wcs<h'x,  over- 
powered them.  Dissensions  between  Mercia  and  Wcsscx 
soon  lollowcd,  which  led  to  a  successful  confederation  be» 
tween  Roderic  Mohyj'noc,  the  Welsh  leader,  and  Culhrcd, 
king  of  Wessex.  against  the  kingof  Meida,  whom  tbqr 
defeated  in  battle  at  HertflWd.  The  dflaoee  was  of  riiort 
duration,  and  Cuthred  in  turn  took  up  arms  against 
and  defeated  the  Welsh,  and  in  7r>3  Roderic  Molwynoc 
abandoned  the  south-western  district  of  Wales  and  with- 
drew into  North  Wales.  Towaids  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  the  Mercians  succeeded  in  driving  the  Welsh  from 
the  border  territory,  and  Ofia.  king  of  Mercia,  made  an 
artificial  iKMindaiy  fi-um  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  on  the 
north  to  the  liver  Wve  on  the  soiitii,  known  by  the  name 
^  of  Clawdd  Oflit,  or  Dffli'i^  Dyke,  traces  of  which  are  still 
j  to  be  found  along  a  <rrent  "jmit  of  'b.e  line.  With  this 
I  exception,  no  permanent  looting  was  iraincd  in  Wales, 
although  Kcbert,  king  of  \Vt  >M  \,  gair.ed  some  important 
victories  in  and  penetiated  as  far  asSnowdou;  but 
the  innu-sions  of  tlw  Danes,  by  calling  away  tlie  Saxons, 
left  the  country  for  some,  time  in  tranquillity.  Roderic, 
who  had  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  nearly  all  Wales,  in 
ft43  divided  his  dominions  into  throe  principalities,  to 
which  his  three  sons  succeeded.  One  of  these  pnncipali- 
ti'  s  w:>s  ealled  by  the  Welsh,  Gwynedd.  and  conesponded 
I  nearly  to  the  present  North  Wales;  another,  Cereriiinon 
and  I>yvetl,  or  South  Wales ;  and  the  third  Pow  js,  eoni]>ri«- 
ing  parts  of  Montgomerj-shire,  8hro|)shire,  and  Kadnoi^ 
shire. 

Other  smaller  tiaeta  were  oeeupied  by  various  prince^ 
who,  suffering  from  the  attaelcs  of  Roderic's  sons,  sought 
and  obtained  the  jirotection  of  Alfred,  king  of  England, 
and  Anarawd,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Kwleric  liefore  men- 
tinned,  suhserpieiitly  did  the  same,  and  t)ecanie  s'.ihject  to 
'  the  Saxon  king.    In  H77  Mcrfyn  'another  of  the  kons  of 
Roderic)  being  deposed  by  his  brother  C'adell,  the  dvnastiea 
I  of  Powys  and  South  Wales  were  nnited  under  the  latter 
!  prince,  at  whom  death,  in  907,  his  son  Hbwet  IMi  sne^eeded 
'  to  the  soverei'.'n^y.    Anarawd  survived  his  brother  CadcH 
■  only  6ix  yeais,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edwsrd  the 
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Bald;  but  this  prince  was  slain  in  an  cngajrenicnt  bt  tw^pn  | 
the  English  and  tlui  Danes.  In  this  way  the  tliree  «ul)ilui- 
sioas  of  Wales  became  reunited  under  the  liceptre  ol'  uac  ^ 
\aag,  £(owe],  wllO  maaurnameil  Dda,  t  liu  Good.  He  appears 
to  oave  been  wi  eioeU«Dt  king,  and  be  roform^  and 
digested  tint  laws  of  lib  country.   At  a  aubseiiuent  period 
Wales  wa^  divided  into  two  principalities.  I*{ortn  and  South 
Wales,  but  tho  former  seems  to  have  had  some  predomi- 
nance over  the  latter.    During  nil  tlicse  olirin^'ei  however 
some  district i  appear  to  have  had  their  !»epurale  petty 
princes.  « 
:  Tlic  Danes,  ia  87&,  appear  to  have  ravaged  a  great  part 
of  Soutli  Walei.  • 

Id  the  tenth  eentiuy  a  fine  or  annual  ti-ibute  of  monev 
WHS  imposed  on  the  Welsh,  by  Athelstan,  kin^  or  England, 
who  hat!  ohtaineil  tlic  tiuininal  dominion  of  Wales.  Tliis 
payment  was  subsequeuUy  eliansed  by  Etii^ar  into  a!i 
annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  headn  of  wolveii,  which 
then  infested  tlie  country.  An  the  wolves  were  ex[irpated, 
wbieh  ia  stated  to  have  been  the  case  witltia  IliiM  Or  ibur 
7«we  Oroa».t|ie  impoaitMa  oC  thia  trUnite.  tbm  oaymeat  in 
inon«7  waa  tusmiiM.  On  tbe  ooeanoa  of  »lmkby  Edgar 
to  Chester.  Mucchus  of  Anglesey  and  the  tt|«t»  and  three 
])etty  Welsh  kings  did  homage.  This  Maei^ua,  or'Ifiring, 
was  i»oii  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  liaving  beep  fMit  ^ 
hi;i  fatlier  to  Kngland.  had  conquered  Anglesey. 

On  the  accession  uf  William  Uie  Conqueror,  the  Welsli 
■refiBed  tu  pay  tribute.  Tlie  Nonnao  conaueror  invaded 
tlieir  country  with  a  considerable  army,  reduced  them  to 
■ibinignioB.  imt  «oapeUe4  iMt  vuneea  to  do  bomaga  and 
talce  an  oatfi  of  allegianoe  as  hia  vaaaals,  and  firom  this 
•  period  the  F.nj^lish  kinps  preferred  a  claim  to  Wales 
as  their  dominion.  On  the  accesi^ion  of  William  Rufus, 
t)ie  WeUli,  unltiiii;  with  some  discontented  Englisli  barons, 
committed  dcNastatiuns  and  outray:es  on  the  iljiglitili 
border.  At  the  same  time  Kiiu  oii,  Jestyn  IJp  Qwrgaint, 
ami  other  chiertaioa  of  ^wth  Waiea  roaa  in  rriiclhon 
•giMMt  Hhys  au  Tudor,  Hwir  king,  and  with  (ho  aaaiafance 
of  Robert  Fitshanion,  and  a  body  of  Normans,  defeated 
their  prince.  Jeslyn  refusing  liowcver  to  fulfil  a  pro- 
niiiO  he  luul  made  to  Kineon,  namely,  to  give  tlu'  kilter 
his!  daughter  in  niaiiiage,  the  Norniiuis  assl^tcJ  iCiui-on 
in  wresting  from  .Ie>.lyn  tlie  tcititory  of  Morganwg,  the 

firincipal  part  of  which  Fitthamon  retained  for  himself  aod 
ii:i  kmghtik  leaving  only  the  barren  mountains  for  Shieon. 
In  tbia  niMUier«  and  by  giaata  firom  WiiiiM*  the  Conqueror 
and  bia  son  to  their  rfoman  dependenta  of  a}1  Itada  they 
might  acquire  po«,c!i*ion  of  in  \\  iilt's.  t  iiirinated  the  I,o:  d.s 
Alaiciiers.    'Among  the  l'orcnu,»t  IJornard  dt- New- 

marche,  with  a  tmin  of  followers,  subdued  and  took 
uosseiisiun  of  Brecknockshire.  Roger  de  Montgomery  did 
William  the  Firtit  homage  forCardigau;  asdidalM  Arnuluh, 
hia  youogMt  son,  for  the  great  lordship  of  Pembroke. 
Nor  trara  tbn  northern  parts  of  the  country  long  secure 
from  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  times.  Tlie  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  having  paid  homage  for  Powy»-land,  proceeded 
to  subdue  that  region  ;  Hiinii  Lupus,  earl  ol' <Jh ester,  did 
the  same  for  KnglelieKl  and  Rhyvouioc ;  Kaiph  Morliuur, 
for  the  district  of  Elvel ;  Hugh  de  Lacie,  lor  the  lands  of 
Euas  and  Kustace ;  and  Umer,  for  |uold  and.  Uopedale. 
In  the  year  1 102  Henry  I.  bestowed  several  other  loidahips 
•nd  castles  in  W«lea  on  Bngtjshiawi  and  Iforaiana ;  and 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  atfll  fiiittwr  braaldnf  the  high  apirit  of 
the  Cambrians,  he  introduced,  in  the  year  1108,  into  Pem- 
brokeshire, a  numerous  colony  of  Flemings.'  t^Rev.  J. 
Evans.)  The  principality  ot  Suuth  Wales  was  for  a  time 
destroyed  ;  Powys-Iand  wa.s  also  j)Oi>.scssed  by  the  English  : 
and  North  Wales  alone  retained  its  independence. 

In  l?37,Gryffyth,  the  eldest  son  of  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwelh, 
piinee  of  North  Wales,  rebelling  against  his  father,  that 
plinM  appliod  for  the  protection  of  Heniy  JU.  of  England, 
which  be  reeeiTed  upon  the  disgraceftil  terns  of  yielding 
vassalage  to  the  English  crown.  David,  the  eldest  ><)•.{  oi 
Llewellyn,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  renewed  the  homa^'e 
to  England,  and  taking  his  brother  Gryifyth  prisoner, 
delivered  him  to  Henry,  who  imprisoned  him  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  regain  his  free- 
dom. After  the  death  of  Gryifyth,  Henry  gave  the  piin- 
einality  of  Wales  to  hia  eldest  son  Edward,  aljterwarda 
Saward  I.  David  now  sought  the  aid  of  the  pope, 
ofrering  as  an  inducement  that  the  sovereignty  of  Wales 
should  in  future  be  held  untlcr  the  church  of  Rome.  The  i 
fiopf  4h*olve4  Davi4  from  his  uat|i  of  allegiance  (pi 


Henry,  aiul  his  coiuuus.-ionerii  cited  the  Ei);;lish  king  to 
appear  before  them  to  answer  to  tlie  charge  of  David. 
ileiU')',  it  is  said,  quieted  the  pope  wiUt  large  sums  of 
money.  Llewellyn,  the  jouiigest  .son  of  Gryffyth,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  North  Wales  on  the  death  of  htt 
uncle  David,  and  his  brother  Oweo  Ooeh  to  thit  of  Soum 
Walea,  and  was  obliged  to  renew  the  homage,  which  was 
now  claimed  by  England  as  an  establish^  nghL  He 
however  eniereu  into  a  conlVderacy  with  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  eail  of  Lt:ieesti.r,  anil  invading  England  with  an  army 
of  30,U00  men,  ravaged  the  lands  of  Roger  de  Mortimer 
and  all  the  neighboming  biuons  adhering  to  Henry. 
Prince  Edward  repulsed  hiiu  and  forced  liim  back  into  the 
mountains  of  North  Walea.  Uewellyn  contrived  notwith- 
standing to  give  hb  support  to  the  enemies  of  Henry, 
but  when  that  king  was  at  last  securely  seateii  oti  his 
throne,  peace  was  established  between  the  two  countries. 
Attt  r  the  acce-stion  of  P',dward  I,  to  the  English  throne, 
the  Welsh  prince  was  summoned  to  do  homage,  which 
he  declined  doing  without  having  hot^tagcs  for  his  safe 
conduct,  and  defuauded  that  iua  consort,  wbo  was 
ward's  prisoner,  should  be  restored,  fhis  Edward  re- 
fused to  comply  witb,  and  immtdiatejy  proceeded  to  levy 
war  against  niili,  asusted  by  David  and  Koderfo,  brothers 
of  Llewellyn,  who  had  disp<>i>:.L-6s<'d  them  of  their  inheiit- 
ance.  The  Welsh  prince  defended  hiuuelf  among  the 
inaccessible  mountains  of  Carnarvonshire,  hut  Edward 
blocked  op  Llewellyn  and  his  army  so  elfectually,  that  alter 
eu^aining  all  the  horrors  of  a  ^jcge,  they  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  wary  English  king.  The  teima  impowd  by 
Edwaid  were— a  payment  of  80,000/.;  Lle^elJyn  ai|d 
th:'  Welsh  barons  to  do  homage  and  swear  fealty  to  t)ie 
English  crown;  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  territory ; 
to  make  ))e(:,iiii:uy  cumpeiisation  toLlewclI)n  »  brotheu, 
and  to  deliver  liostages  for  future  obedience.  The  Eng 
lisli  however,  rendered  insolent  by  this  victory,  harassed 
and  oppressed  the  inhabitant  of  \hgi  bonier:  severer  terms 
were  imposed  on  Peweljyn,  followed  by  other  insults  and 
indignities.  The  brave  mountaineers  once  more  detor- 
mined  to  give  battle  to  their  oppressors.  In  this  campaign 
I.lewelljTi  was  joined  by  his  brother  David,  but  Llcwehyn 
\\as  slain  in  or  immediately  after  an  engagement  with  tiie 
earl  of  .Moitinier,  near  Buillh  in  Breconshire.  This  hap- 
pened in  1284.  David,  who  succeeded  him  iu  the  princi- 
pal ity,  was  soon  after  executed  at  Shrewsbury  as  a  traitor 
for  defending  by  arm*  the  liberties  of  his  native  country 
and  bis  own  hereditary  authority.  As  an  appropriate 
se<inel,  a  massacre  of  th*  Welsh  bards  by  Edwaxd's  orders 
soon  ft^ilowcd.  The  nobility  of  Wales  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  by  the  statute  of  Rothelan,  passed  in  the 
121  li  year  of  Edward  s  reign,  Wales  ivas  incorporated  and 
united  with  England. 

Thus  ended  the  existence  of  the  Welsh  as  aa  indcMn- 
dent  nation,  after  having  retained  their  freedom  nqfn 
foreign  yoke  for  nine  hundred  yean  longer  than  the  rest 
of  England.  The  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  bestowed 
by  >xiwaid  upon  his  son,  afler^va:ds  E  hvard  II.,  and  has 
c\er  since  been  the  title  conferred  on  the  king  uf  ling- 
land's  eldest  son.    [Wai-es,  Princk  oi-.] 

In  12iJo  insurrections  broke  out  ia  various  parla  9f 
Wales.  '  The  inhabitants  uf  West  Wales  took  up  i|ims 
under  tbeir  leader  Maelgwyn  Vycban,  and  carried  devaa- 
tation  over  the  counties  of  Pembroke  and  Cardino.  Ttio 
southern  parts  revolted  under  the  command  of  Morgan,  a 
descendant  of  tlie  lords  of  Morganwg ;  and  Madoc,  jui 
illegitimate  son  of  Llewellyn,  was  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
surgents of  North  Wale.*.  Their  proceedings,  although 
conducted  without  any  common  principle  or  purpose, 
became  so  formidable  as  to  leqnire  the  presence  of  Ed- 
ward in  person  to.  reduce  them  to  submission.  A  subse- 
quent revolt  by  Sir  Gry%dUoy4  waa  put  down,  ^waid 
built  castles  at  Bhu<)dMnt  Conway,  Qeanautria,  Osriiarvon, 
Harlech,  and  Aberystwilh.  Tliese  castles  were  erected  in 
tliose  counties  which  Edward  had  reallv  subdued,  and  in 
whii  h  alone  the  statute  of  Rothelan  emdd  be  immediately 
enforced.  Tlie  last  effort  by  the  Welsh  to  maintain  an 
independent  existence  was  under  Owen  Glendwr  [Glbn- 
DWK,  Owen],  in  the  commencement  of  the  fideenthcen^ 
tury.  His  career  and  brilliant  success  in  opposing  the  Eof- 
lidi  Winy  are  intimately  connected  with  English  history. 

The  Welsh  for  many  ages  kept  up  a  strong  feeling  of 
h.atred  f.)f  the  English,  which  sonic  vi'  the  English 
statutes  lelatmg  to  the  Welsli  were  little  calculatea  (p 
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Mnove,  hat  winch  tinif  and  the  subsequent  ai^similation 
•f  thf  Vdwa  of  tlie  countn  to  thiw*-  of  Enfjland  aiiu'lioiatfd  ; 
■0  that  it  may  be  said  at  last  to  have  worn  itaelf  down  to 
mere  prejudice  and  a  little  nationl  iSldiog  of  jealous^,;  on 
both  Hdea.  wbieh  sttU  exiiU.  It  wai  m  coaaidcrable  time 
howercr  before  the  WeUi  weire  put  on  the  auneiboting 
tsitli  Ens^lish  subjects.  Seven  laws  were  t>aiM<l  in 
the  reigns  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  Henries,  the  former 
contftininp  provisions  diieetLd  apainst  the  bards,  who 
kept  up  the  national  feeling  t)f  discontent  by  songs  of 
former  glory  and  narratives  of  English  wrongs;  but  in 
ipite  of  the  attempts  to  suppress  theiu,  the  bards  con- 
IWMd  to  flourish.  Other  provisions  of  the  same  sta- 
tnt«  enacted  that  no  WelsbnMU  aboiUd  hold  anv  offices 
ia  Wales,  except  they  happened  to  be  bishop« ;  ttiat  th«>.y 
should  not  have  any  ciL^tje,  fortress,  or  house  of  defence; 
and  even  niarryinfj  a  Welsh  woman  equally  incapacitated 
an  Englishman.  liy  a  slahiti'  of  Henry  VlII.  (26  Hen. 
Vni.,  c.  G I  no  person  lu  Waies  or  the  Marches  was  allowed 
to  carry  without  licence  fi>  seanona  or  court  there,  or 
witliMi  two  miles  of  the  aBme,  or  to  way  town,  diturch,  fiur, 
iBtriMt,  or  congregation,  any  *  bill,  W-how,  ow  bow, 
hand-gun,  sword,  staff,  dagger,  balbert,  moreaptke^  spctr, 
or  any  other  weapon,  privy  coat  or  armour and  by  the 
same  statute  games  of  nmning,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  all 
other  games,  '  tl>e  game  of  shooting  only  excepted,'  were 
prohibited  on  pain  of  a  year  s  imprisonment  and  fine.  By 
a  statute  however  passed  in  a  subsequent  period  of  (he 
same  reign  it  was  declared  that  persons  born  in  Wales 
dMcdd  tabqr  all  the  UbeitiM  of  JSngUah  aubjecta ;  but  a 
elause  in  tne  lame  itolato  dodand  tmt  no  one  using  the 
Wi'lsh  language  should  hwe Ot C^joy  any  office  or  fees  in 
any  of  the  king's  dominions,  but  should  forfeit  them  unless 
he  used  English  ;  and  it  appe;irs  that  tliL-  provisions  of  the 
26th  of  Henry  VIII.  were  revived  by  a  later  statute.  The 
proceedings  m  all  law  and  other  court*  WCie  iIm  dvectcd 
to  be  conduoted  in  the  £ngiiab  langYMgo. 

By  the  stetote  of  Rotheraa  (13  EdiNUil  L.  e.  5)  a  part 
of  Wales  was  formed  into  the  countiei  of  Angleaey, 
Camar\-on,  Merioneth,  and  Flint ;  and  by  a  statute 
pastted  in  tlie  27th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  va- 
rious lordships  m  the  Marches  were  united  to  English  or 
Welsh  counties,  and  the  remainder  %vere  divided  into  new 
counties,  viz.  Monmouth,  Brecknock,  Radnor,  Mont- 

Somery,  and  Denbigh ;  and  by  this  statute  one  knight  was 
ireetad  to  be  chosen  for  ench  county  in  Wales,  and  a 
boigaia  Car  tverv  borough  being  a  county  town,  except  the 
COUn^town  of  Merioneth,  and  a  member  was  subsequently 
given  to  Haverfordwest.  By  the  2  Wm.  IV..  c.  43  (Re- 
form Act ;,  an  additional  member  was  given  to  Ihc  counties 
of  Carmarthen,  Denbigh,  and  Glamorgan ;  a  member  was 
given  to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  one  to  Swansea,  and  nume- 
rous places  were  made  contiibutory  boroughs  to  each  of 
the  antient  boroughs  Ntuming  members. 

Cotutituiion,  GwemtiUHt,  Lauu,  and  OuHomt. — ^The 
laws  and  chief  features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Britons 
when  masters  of  the  whole  island  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
served iu  Wales  for  a  considerable  time  ;  many  of  them 
indeed  remained  in  full  force  until  their  abolition  or 
alteration  by  express  statutes  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  The  goremment  firom  the  earlint  period  appears 
to  have  been  monaichiea].  but  not  folkiriog  a  strict  rule 
of  deeeent.  The  neeeiior  waa  noorfnatod  In  many  in- 
stances by  the  reigning  king;  and  although  generally 
■elected  from  the  royal  family,  was  not  necessarily  the  next  | 
heir.  An  old  code  of  laws  compiled  from  those  of  Hms  el 
Dda  states  that  no  one  ia  an  '  edling'  a  heir  to  the  throne; 
*  except  that  person  to  whom  the  king  shall  give  hope  of 
■uccesaon  and  designation.'  No  power  but  the  regal  could 
cilber  aBaet  or  abrogate  a  law.  Traces  of  a  popular  re- 
yciMntation  are  to  oa  found  in  (he  foimation  of  a  digest 
ef  the  WeMi  laws  by  Howel  dda,  in  the  tenth  eentuiy. 
For  this  purpose  six  of  the  most  intelligent  and  powerful 
persons  were  summoned  out  of  every  cymwd,  or  liundred, 
and  al:*o  the  nobles,  bishops,  and  princii>al  clcrgj-,  to  assist 
that  king  in  the  great  work  of  legislation.  By  these 
means  the  antient  Taws  were  revised,  others  enacted,  and 
all  digested  into  one  regular  code,  and  a  declaration 
made  that  they  should  nut  be  altered,  except  by  means  of 
ssiiailar  natioaal  council.  ThsRe  does  not  appear  however 
to  have  been  any  precedent  for  this  mode  of  proceeding 
by  Howel  Dda,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  suliseqiienth 
•aaipted  in  Uie  CurmaUoa  or  alteration  of  the  Welsli  laws  by  ^ 


Bleddyn,  pniice  of  North  Wales  in  the  llth  cen(un,-,and  by 
othe;-s.  On  the  contrary,  all  liio  svitncssos  examined  by  the 
coinnustiioners  appointed  by  Edward  I.  to  inquire  into  the 
laws  and  customs  existing  in  Wales,  'agreed  that  the 
princes  of  Wales  could  alter  the  laws  at  their  pleMuie; 
nor  do  tiuqr  make  the  least  mention  of  a  parliament  or 
even  a  council.  (Bairineton's  Obterratitmt  on  the 
tuiea.)  The  laws  of  Howei  Dda,  at  first  enforced  through- 
out the  whole  of  Wales,  were  afterwards,  on  account  of 
local  customs,  formed  into  three  independent  codes,  li'iving 
force  respectively  in  Venedotia  or  North  Wales,  Diineti:! 
or  South  Wales,  and  Gwent  or  Sovith-ea.'>t  Wales,  .'im- 
mediately below  the  sovereign  ranked  the  UMum 
or  great  men,  ludding  their  lands  lioin  the  ciwni,ev4 
each  presiding  as  loro  over  his  partienlar  domdn.  Aa 
immediate  tenants  of  the  king,  they  were  nblicccd  to 
perform  certain  services.  Some  held  their  lands  by  iae 
tenure  ol  personal  attendiince  on  the  king's  court,  but 
the  majority  retaine<i  their  estates  by  the  gwaelh  milwyr, 
or  military  service,  being  bound  on  summons  to  attend 
their  sovereign  with  a  certain  number  of  men  in  arau, 
and  folloir  turn  to  the  irar;  to  aid  in  the  repair  at 
the  royal  castles;  and  were  also  assessed  witli  certsiii 
stated  rents,  payable  in  money  or  kind.'  (Ilev.  J.  £van«>) 
Under  this  reserve  of  tiibnto  the  laada  were  iahswlaliie 
by  the  family. 

The  great  Ixxiy  of  the  people  were  composed  of  two 
classes,  both  holding  under  ana  sub4ect  to  the  UcMtcrt  ; 
those  of  the  fint  deaholding  their  lands  at  discretion,  tnd 
pofiseisiag  the  po«nr  of  buying  and  sellings  and  when 
scignorhuT  eerviee  vvas  the  least  degrrading  or  the  mpdd 
kind.    Tho<!e  of  the  other  class,  denominated  Caettf^Mtlt 
considered  the  property  of  the  lord,  attached  to  the  SOU  lad 
saleable  w  ith  the  estate.  Both  were  suliject,  like  the  chiefs, 
to  military  attendance  in  tune  of  war,  and  to  contiibutioiu 
in  money  or  kind.   Lands  descended  to  all  sons  equally; 
the  youngest  son  divided  them,  and  the  portions  w«ie  theD 
chosen  according  to  seniority.  The  king  was  the  ultimate 
heir,  and  took  all  landu  whwe  the  owner^  left  no  heir  *,flf 
his  body  or  co-heir  as  near  as  a  third  coumn.'  lUegltiairte 
oft'^iTing  inherited,  but  le^ritiniato  of  the  same  degrri'  of 
con.sautjuinity  had  the  preference  ;  subject  however  lu  the 
strange  laa,  that  if  an  owner  of  land  had  an  heir  wi'dioiit 
bodily  blemish,  and  another  who  was  blemished  (sueJi  u 
one  blind,  or  deaf,  or  crippled),  the  unblemished  waj.  to  tw 
heir  to  the  whole  land,  wbettier  he  was  leeptimatc  or  iU<r 
gitimate ;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  no  one  wbQ 
was  blemished  could  accomplish  the  service  uf  the  land 
due  to  the  king  in  the  court  and  in  the  army.  Females  were 
excluded  until  all  the  males  were  extinct.  This  law  conti- 
nued in  force  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  regarded 
the  eaual  right  of  sons,  but  the  exclusion  of  females  vl4 
abolished  and  tlie  exdusien  of  iUegitiouite  offsning  en- 
forced by  Edward  I.,  in  the  atetute  of  RotheJen  before  »> 
ferred  to.   By  the  statute  27  Heniy  VIII.,  c.  26^  it  ms 
enacted  that  land  in  Wales  should  descend  according  tr> 
the  English  laws,  and  that  the  laws  and  statutes  of  thi* 
realm,  and  none  other,  shoukl  be  there  executed.  This 
declaration  was  repeated  in  subsequent  statutes  in  1ln' 
same  reign,  and  power  given  to  penoos  to  alien  inuvU 
in  Wales  from  them  and  their  min  tft.  any  person  m 
fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for  lifo  or  years,  aceoraiag  ts  tlie 
laws  of  England,  notwithatanding  any  Wdak>  law  or  cus- 
tom to  the  contrarj'.    The  statute  34  and  a"S  Hen.  VIH. 
continued  the  court  of  the  president  and  council  of  Wales 
and  the  Marchc'*,  wlm  h  had  originated  with  the  posression 
of  the  border  districts  by  English  noblemen,  and  been 
re-established  by  Edward  IV.,  and  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised an  equitable  and  undefined  jurisdiction.  Regulaliou* 
for  the  administration  of  Justice  in  North  Wiaes^  had 
been  effected  by  Edward  L,  and  by  the  last-meoljceid 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.    Justices  were  appointed  lo 
hold  sf  ssinns,  to  be  called  the  kmg''^  sessions,  twice  evcy 
year  in  ail  the  counties  of  Wales,  which  was  divided  for 
that  purpose  into  four  districts  of  three  counties  ciuli. 
These  justices  had  power  equal  to  the  English  judges  ia  all 
actions,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  and  for  the  trial  of  all 
criminal  offences.  They  also  had  an  equitable  juristlidioni 
and  held  courts  of  chaiiceiy  on  the  dmuits.  Ibe  precis 
origin  of  this  branch  of  their  power  seems  obscure. 
statute  of  Henry  did  not  confer  the  power  in  precise  temK 
I'l  l  ii  proliably  dill  in  elTect  by  the  clause  giving  the  cus- 
tody of  the  seal  for  the  couiUies  to  the  &Mwb«tim  itj 
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•Uwvd  ofthe  circuit,  who  r<in'^tituted  apart  of  the  court.  If 
has  also  been  siigfi;ested  tlial  the  abolition  of  the  court  of 
the  president  and  council  of  the  Marches,  which  was  ett'cct  ed 
in  the  rciini  of  William  and  Mary,  threw  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  equitable  jurisdiction  into  the  courts  oft^'rint 
sessions.  Most  of  the  pleadings  at  common  law  were  drawn 
and  iiled  durinethe  continuance  of  the  aes^oncatonetown 
(the  statute-  of  Hony  direetiiu:  that  ux  oonrts,  on  as 
many  davs,  shnnM  be  field  in  each  connty),  and  H  very  fre- 
quently fiappened  that  a  cause  was  carried  on  from  its  t-om- 
mencement  to  ttif  close  during  those  six  days.  Kight  days" 
notice  oC  action  was  however  required  to  be  given  to  a 
defendant.  From  the  common  law  side,  an  apjwal  lay  to 
the  Conrt  of  Queen's  Bench  ;  and  from  the  equity  side,  to 
the  House  of  Ivords.  After  the  appointment  of  a  aecond 
justice  for  each  circuit,  by  a  statute  of  Elizabetll,  all  the 
trials  took  dace  before  the  two  jadgcs,  in  thetene  man- 
ner aa  a  trfu  at  bar  in  England.  Parties  bad  the  power 
however,  in  most  actions,  of  so  framing  the  record,  as  to 
enable  them  to  try  the  causes  nt  the  assizes  in  the  nearest 
English  county — a  power  which  was  frequently  exercised. 
The  judges  of  these  courts  of  great  sessions  were  gene- 
rally barristers,  practising  in  England,  their  official  station 
only  lasting  donng  the  circuit.  These  coaits  were  only 
recently  tSkMrna  CttBBhbf  tha  11  G«o. IV. audi  Vn. 
IV..  c.  70.  and  Walea  dhMed  into  two  dreoffa,  North  and 
South  Wales, 

The  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county  was 
restricted  by  the  34  and  35  of  Henrj'  VIll.  to  eight,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  president,  council,  and  justices  of  the  LonI  Pre- 
sident's Court ;  but  this  clause  •kos  i-epealcd  in  the  reign  of 
WIMtm  and  Manr. 

lb«  Metiee  or  the  aherifti'  courts  for  pleaaunte  Ibrty 
MIRiRga  wis  hr  the  Mtb  and  36th  of  Henry  VIII.  asrinf- 
lated  to  that  of  Hngland,  and  trials  in  these  courts  were  to 
be  decided  by  wager  of  law.  or  venhct,  of  six  men,  at  the 
election  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

A  variety  of  other  enactments  respecting  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  are  to  be  met  with  in  thenatatea  of  Henry 
VIII.,  above  referred  to,  most  of  them  oorreaponding  witn 
the  English  laws  of  that  period. 

AtUiqm'tiet. — Walea  abounds  in  memorials  of  Its  vnst 
history.  Tbe  eromleoha,  and  eamedds,  and  barrows  [Tu- 
muli's], relics  ol  lhc  Druids  [Rhitannia]  and  bards ;  camps, 
Briti.sh  and  Roinati ;  alibcjs  and  castles  of  later  periods; 
are  all  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  principality- 
Detailed  notices  of  th^se  will  be  found  in  this  work  in  ar- 
tkka  treating  of  each  county. 

Fbr  »BOtiee  of  Welsh  liteiatufe  and  langoan,  ae«  the 
•rtleka  Ouat  Britain,  Baso,  and  Wsuh  LAiroiTAon 

AND  LrrKKATVRK 

Dtritions.  Fo[itilaliijii.  ()<  <  ur,alions,  «f-f. — Wales  is  di- 
vitlcd  into  Noilh  and  South  Wales,  each  containing  six 
counties.  The  following  table  gives  their  names,  popula- 
faoa  in  1MI«  um,  mmI  number  ofpaiiahaa:— 

NomhWaim. 

'  Anglesey  .    .    .  80,^90        '  S7l  9T 

Caernarvonshire  .  HI  ,068  544  71 

DenbiirhHhire  .     .  89,21)1  633  60 

Flintshin-   .     .     .  (;(),.'>47  2  44  tf 

Merionethshire^    .  3U,238  (Hi3  M 

Montgumervshiit  •  tSijBD  899  M 

SOVTH  WaLBS. 

Brecknockshire    .  63,295  754  87 

Cardiganshire  .    .  68,380  67r»  6.5 

CacrmaHhensIure  .  KKj,482  974  76 

Glamorganshire    .  173,462  792  127 

Pembrokeshire    .  88,282  OIU  145 

Radnonhko  .   .  25.186  498  ilS 


844 


7425 


TMal     .  911.821 

'  Since  the  paanng  of  the  II  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm.  IV., 

c.  70,  Wales  has  no  juri.sdiction  in  legal  matters  distinct 
from  England.   It  is  divided  iiito  two  circuits— North  and 

South  Wales,  ami  one  jud^e  travels  each. 

It  contains  lour  l)ish<tjuic»— those  of  Bangor  and  St. 
Asaph  in  North  Wales,  ami  of  8t.  David's  and  Llandaif  in 
South  Wales.  The  boundaiieo  however  of  the  Welsh  and 
Kngliih  tajahtmrics  .adjoiiunif  are  not  determined  by  any 
wferenoa  to  the  boondariaaof  the  principality,  any  mpre 
flMtluy  wa  Igr  tto  diiUaai  «f  cottotica. 


Many  details  respeetihg  the  amoont  and  employment  df 
the  population  of  Wales  are  given  in  the  artiele  Grcat 
Kritmx  ;  but  the  census  of  1B41  aiflbrda  data  and  matoiiaii 

for  some  further  particulars. 

The  population  in  1841  was — ^males,  447,''»33  :  femalen, 
46:i7H8:  total,  911,321.  The  total  population  in  1831 
was  806,182,  Aoning  an  increase  in  (tie  ten  years  of 
105,138,  or  13  per  cent.,  being  1  '6  ncr  cent  lesa  than  the 
rate  of  inereaae  in  England  during  the  tame  peifod.  Th« 
avcr.ii^c  number  of  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile  in 
was  a  fraction  less  than  121,  while  the  returns  for 
Kt'u'lruid  in  the  same  year  give  a  pojnilation  of  marly 
to  ever}'  square  mile.  'Ilie  number  of  inhabite<l  houses  in 
1841  was  188,196;  uninhabited,  10,133;  building,  1769. 

The  inhabitants  are  ehiefly  engi^ed  in  agriculture,  aa 
win  be  aeen  the  fbllowing  ennnieiation,  taken  from  the 
returns  of  1831,  the  returns  of  1841  in  these  particulars  not 
having  yet  been  published.  Number  of  families  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  73,195  :  cmploved  in  trade,  ma- 
nufactures, &c..  44,702;  all  other  families,  48,641.  The 
centesimal  proportion*  therefore  were — agriculture,  43-9; 
trade,  manufactures,  &c.,  26'9i  all  others,  29'2:  total, 
100. 

Thefimnaara  genwajly  qpeaMng  aaall,  and  more  than 
one  half  of  them  are  cullSTined  by  the  ooetlpfera  wifhont 

the  assistance  of  labourers.  The  returns  of  1*^11  gave  the 
niimberof  occupiers  engasred  inagriculture  and  euijiloying 
laliourers  nt  19,728,  and  those  not  employing  labourery  at 
l!),t)€6.  A  considerable  number  of  the  latter  are  either 
owners  as  well  aa  occupiers  of  the  small  portion  of  soil 
they  cultivate,  or  hold  it  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  at  a 
nominal  or  reduced  rent. 

The  principal  manufacture  in  Wales  ia  ttat  of  iron,  and 
this  u  cMefly  confined  td  CHamorganriihe.  TmraenRe 
quantities  of  ore  are  raised  in  that  county,  «liere  the 
most  extensive  smelting-ftimaces  in  the  empire  are  to  In- 
im  t  w  itli.  In  the  year  1830  the  quantity  of  iron  mmle  in 
South  Wales  was  estimated  at  277,000  tons,  nearly  e()ual 
to  the  whole  quantity  produced  in  Staffordshire  and  tlie 
rest  of  Ensland.  The  iron  ia  stainpcd  at  Newport,  Swan- 
sea, Uanelnr,  and  oOier  porta  on  »e  GhMDaoifamhire  a«i 
Monmouthshire  coasts ;  and  the  latter  oonnty,  as  forming 
part  of  the  South  Wales  coal-basin  and  nrining-districts, 
must  be  included  in  the  catimateB  of  til*  amoont  of  Iran 

and  coal  produced. 

('opper-ore,  brought  from  ("ornwall  and  other  parts  of 
England,  from  Ireland,  and  foreign  countries,  is  smelted  in 
large  Quantities  at  Swansea.  The  total  quantity  of  ore 
ameltea  there  in  the  year  ending  June,  IStOb  wnsfi8.886 teoa. 

The  great  eoel-4e1d  of  South  Walea  ainxda  emplorfment 
to  a  number  of  hands.  The  quantity  of  coal  and  culm  ex- 
ported at  the  different  ports  of  South  Wales  aii<l  Mon- 
mouthshire, in  1839,  wa.s  l,:^7<i,2l7  tons,  and  in  1H4(), 
1,438,276  tons.  North  'Wales  also  yields  some  coal  and  . 
iron,  from  the  vicinities  of  Wrexham  and  Ruabon  in  Den- 
bighshire. Lead  (with  some  silver-ore)  and  copper  arc 
raised  in  Anglesey.  Cardiganshire,  and  other  piuls  of 
Wales,  aa  well  as  large  quantities  of  slate,  limestone,  and 
marble.  Varions  manufactures  in  lead,  iron,  copper,  and 
brass  are  csu-ried  on  at  llolywdl  in  Flintshire.  Flannel, 
coarse  cloth,  and  stot^kings  are  manufactured  in  Montgo- 
meryshire and  other  parts  of  North  Wales,  the  first  men- 
tioned article  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the  trade  in 
ail  if  them  has  decreased  considerably  of  late  years.  The 
shipping,  &c.  at  Pembroke,  Milfbrd,  Swansea,  Caemar> 
von,  Bangor,  Port  Madoe,  and  other  porta  aho  aflbrd  era- 
ployment  to  many  persons.  The  nnmtwr  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  manufacture  and  in  makine  machinery',  in  1831, 
was  62)8;  and  the  number  of  labourers  employed  in  la- 
bour not  agricultural,  31,571 .  Tlie  latter  class  comprises 
those  occupied  in  raising  iron-ore  and  coal,  and  labour 
connected  with  them,  and  the  other  sources  of  employment 
just  enumerated. 

Edueotion.~-To  say  that  the  rtate  of  the  peopk  in  re^ 
gard  to  education  is  very  low,  is  only  to  mate  a  defect 
common  to  England  and  Wales  :  but  the  latter  country  is 
even  less  advanced  tlmii  tlie  tormer.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  Sunday-schools  m  connectictn  with  the  Church 
and  dis-'enters,  and  these  form  at  once  the  commencement 
and  end  of  the  education  of  a  great  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. These  Sunday-schools  are  almost  all  supported  by 
subscription,  without  endowment  or  payment  ov  the  aeho- 
lars.  Atable  <f  the  imriona  ciaases  of  aehoelB  .aad  ' 
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of  iicliolurs  will  be  found  in  the  ai-lii-lc  Great 
Bbitaix,  taken  ttom  the  return^  !au(  before  puliameiit  )o 
1^.  The  number  of  inamii|res  in  the  Welsh'  division  of 

IliL-  lle:;istrar-Gt'in?ra!  i  whic  h  includes  Maiimoulli>l)iii'' ,  in 
the  yt  ar  piulinsj  June  30,  iKil.  wa^^  7.W>.  Of  Ihi-^  mmi- 
btT  ;i."i30  iiiLMi  and  r»17l  women  ^i^rlll'd  the  niarriatje  re- 
j;i>U  i  w  ith  mark*,  'flie  mean  proportion  per  cent  of  per- 
bons  uianied  in  Walc«,  '}n  the  three  years  endin|;  June  30, 
IMl,  who  ugned  with  nuurkii — or  in  other  words,  those  an- 
able  to  write— WIS,  47*6iiien.  and  69-0  women ;  while  the 
mean  eentoimal  proportion  in  Englund  and  Wales  of  per- 
soii",  uiaiiyin;;  in  the  same  yeare,  who  Mpned  with  mailts, 
was33*2Hnicn  and  !'.)•  21)  women.  This  is  a  very  hiife, 
fair,  and  simple  test  of  the  >itate  of  education.  '  Tlie  par- 
ties are  neither  atiked  whether  they  can  write  or  read,  nor 
fommlly  requested  to  write ;  but  «gn  the  mariiase  regis- 
ters wim  their  name  or theiriiiaik  in  attesting  the  mar- 
riage. Jhe  parties  who  mury  are  on  an  average  about 
2.1  years  of  ajre  ;  so  the  test  shows  the  state  of  education 
ten  or  twenty  years  apjo,  and  the  sulisiMiii'  ;i1  in.Iiu  emeiils 
to  the  refaim'nif  of  the  information  and  sUiJi  tlu  n  .T.c(|uired.' 
{Fourth  Iirj)ort  nf  the  itf^ittrtir- General.) 

lieligion. — Diiiiientere  of  various  creeds  abound  in 
Wales.  The  Ind^eodents  or  Congregationalists  are  oi  o- 
bablj  thft  most  muMNus.  Particular  or  Calviaistic  Bap- 
tists, and  Primitive,  IVesleynn.  and  Welsh  CalvinUiic 
^Ielhodist:^  compose  llu>  remainder  of  the  {Treat  btxly  of 
dissenter.'*  in  \Vales.  Thi'  numb<  r  of  buiiduiga  reiri->tered 
in  Wales  for  the  Bolemnization  of  maraaire^,  up  tu  liie 
^i4)th  of  June,  1842,  was  l!)2;  but  this  is  not  a  safe  ({uide 
in  e»timalinf(  the  proportion  of  dissenters,  luany  of  the 
latter  (the  Methodists  especially^  liave  pot  as  yet  availed 
themsalTes  of  the  lata  act ;  amf  m  one  county  in  \y  ales, 
where  the  di'Knt^'*  certauily  form  the  m^onty  of  inlu- 
bitants,  there  is  not  one  building  registerea  for  niar- 
riaees. 

Pauperixm. — The  number  of  paupers  receiving  relief  in 
Walea  (with  tha'  a seeptiaQ  of  •  aaal|  pertiaa  mT 


placed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  |<aw  Amepdmeai 
Act),  at  Lady-day.  is:!!),  wn-s  68.524;  and  at  "Uay-^y, 
1840. 7Ji,2SU.  Thi  ijiniortion  of  paupers  at  the  last-named 

Iieriod  to  the  po|)ulation,  taken  from  the  returns  of 
and  excluding  the  poj)ulatio:i  (if  the  parts  not  under  tite 
operation  of  the  act,  was  9' 4  per  cent.  In  Eii;;]a:id  Ilie 
proportion  of  paupers  at  the  same  pcriotl  to  the  population 
wa.s  8-8.  Ilieae  llgores  somewhat  exceed  the  actual  pro- 
portion, aa  no  allowanea  is  made  for  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation between  1831  and  1M0.  The  expenditure  lor  the 
relief  of  the  poor  '  exc-lu.<,ive  of  iiK'.lenlal  ehar^ci  and  ex- 
nen.ses  .  in  IKJl,  was  '280.422/.,  and  m  IWl,  2CC.0(K)/. 
The-se  respective  sums,  if  eijuallv  ap|>ortioned  among  the 
whole  population  according  to  the  census  of  each  of  tho»c 
years,  would  amoimt  in  the  iirat-named  year  (1831)  to 
7«.  2^/.,  and  in  the  last  year  (1841)  to  5$.  lOd.  per  tiead. 
In  England  the  rate  of  expenditure  per  head  in  1831  was 
Qs.  11(1.,  and  in  1841,  6;.  The  result  shows  that,  while 
the  proportion  of  persons  receiving  relief  in  Wale*  is 
somewhat  ijreater  than  in  England,  the  ptujjortionate  ex- 
penditure is  ks.s  in  the  former  country  tliau  in  the  latter; 
and  that  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  has  beneficially  atfected  the  rate- 
p.iyers. 

Crhnti—^t^  Qunber  ofpanona  charged  and  oonvieted 
in  Wales  for  ofTcneea  \Kt%  Man  aa  foUowp :~ 

1834  SS         'uB^  442 

1887  Sn'  188 

1840  414 


Of  those  charged  in  1840  there  were,  for  offences  against 
the  person,  66;  against  property  with  violence,  49; 
against  pro])erty  without  violeoee,  462;  malicious  of- 
fences again*;  property,  2;  forgery  and  offences  R!r.;iri,*t 
the  cum  ncy,  22  ;  other  offences,  o3  :  tutiil  iii 
number  141  were  fenuUes.  Of  the  total  number  43  could 
nad  and  wii^  welL 
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